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J . MAC KINTOKH. 



W E had been dining with a well-known s 
publisher, and, when we adjourned to \ 
the drawing-room, I took up a book of \ 
photographs, and began to turn over s 
the pages. < 

**Ah,” said a celebrated critic who Btood by ! 
me, “ that, if I do not mistake, is a photo-j 
graph of Charles Kingsley. It is very like. I j 
remember meeting him, at this very house, the i 
year before he died. A wonderful man. His < 
‘Three Fishermen,’ his ‘Water Babies/ and his i 
‘Alton Locke,’ each, in a different way, the best < 
of its kind. That one and the same man should 
have written all is amazing. And yet,” hesi- j 
fating, “ so far as ‘Alton Locke/ the most famous j 
t>f his works, is concerned, I am not sure l j 
could read it through now.” * 


“I am quite spre,” said our host, coming 
up at this moment, “ that you could not. You 
have grown too cynical, old fellow.” 

“ Well, yes, perhaps,” replied the critic, not 
at all offended, for he and our host were old 
friends. “ But I began life, as you know, with 
high hopes of the human race. I thought t-o 
much could be done to redeem it,” looking 
benevolently around as he spoke, “and, young 
fool that I was, I fancied I could help in the 
work. But I have encountered so much sel¬ 
fishness, knavery, hypocrisy, ingratitude, even 
treachery—and among people calling them¬ 
selves my friends—that I have given up all 
rose-water views of my fellowbeings. I look 
on mankind, now, as .Carlyle looked on Eng¬ 
lishmen—‘so many millions, mostly fools, if 
not worse.’ That is why I can’t read ‘Alton 
Locke ’ in my old age.” 

“And I,” said our host, “ began life with the 
same lofty ideas of my race, but I have not 
abandoned them. I still believe in the sub¬ 
stantial goodness of human nature, and in a 
divine order of the universe over all. Aye, 
more than that,” observing the critic to shrug 
his shoulders, “ and in the ultimate triumph of 
right, and the regeneration of the race. That is 
why 1 can still read ‘Alton LocWb,’ and read it 
with enthusiasm, even in my old age.” 

“Happy man,” said the critic; “what a 
blessing it is to have faith, or,” with another 
shrug of the shoulders, “ Imagination.” 

“ But what was the special thing in the novel,” 
I said, “that made it so popular? I had not 
been born, when it came out; and somehow, 
though always intending to, I have never read 
it.” 

“ I think the problem may easily be solved,” 
replied our host. “ There is an old saying about 
the hour and the man. Well, it was the hour 
and the book, in this oase.” 

“ How so ?” 

( 88 ) 
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“The French Revolution of 1848 had just 
occurred : and that uprising, as I interpret it, 
was not local, but cosmopolitan, in its origin. 
It broke out in Paris, but it pervaded all 
Europe. Everywhere the cry of the suffering 
poor, the protest of centuries of injustice, was 
to bo heard. Schemes for relief, principally by 
the reconstruction of society, were urged on all 
sides. Socialism had broken loose in Paris, 
threatening alike property, order, and life, and 
had only been put down after a frightful strug¬ 
gle, in which the streets literally ran with blood. 
The agitation extended even to conservative 
England. Tim whole civilized world, indeed, 
felt the groundswell of the great tempest.’ ' 

“And * Alton Locke ’ was an answer to this 
•cry of the oppressed?” 

“Just so. In *the emergency, Kingsley, 
Maurice, and a few other noble souls, flung 
themselves into the breach. They thought they 
understood the problem, and they called on all 
good men and true, and especially Christian 
men, to follow their leadership. Their remedy 
was simple. They have been called ‘ Christian 
Socialists.’ But they were not Socialists at all, 
in the true sense of that word. For the essence 
of Socialism is that the State must reconstruct 
.society, while Kingsley and his school held that 


men must first be reformed, before society can 
be regenerated. ‘ Do unto others as you would 
be done unto ’ was their creed. 4 Let each indi¬ 
vidual strive for this,’ they said ; 4 and when all, 
or even a majority, come to do it, society will 
right itself.’ Out of this feeling came ‘Alton 
Locke.’ It concentrated into a focus, as it were, 
the need and the remedy. It was a passionate 
cry from the heart of suffering humanity.” 

“But impracticable, impracticable,” broke in 
the critic. 

“ It was stigmatized as such then, it is stig¬ 
matized as such now. We all know that you 
pessimists maintain that the case is hopeless; 
that the masses will always be poor; that right 
will be forever on the scaffold, and wrong for¬ 
ever on the throne, as Lowell w rites; but then, 
as Lowell triumphantly adds, God is behind the 
curtain—you can hear His advancing tread, and 
He will make all things right in His own good 
time.” 

“You are enthusiastic,” dryly commented the 
critic. 

“ No, I speak only the truth. The case of the 
poor is not hopeless. Christianity, properly 
interpreted, tells us it is not. And, whatever 
triumphs Christianity has won for civilization — 
and it has won many, notwithstanding the 
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sneers of agnosticism—those triumphs, one and } “Yes,” said our host. “He told me himself 
all, hare been won in this way. The precepts of j that he counted as his ancestors, far back in 
Him who 4 went about doing good’ are the pre- J history, those bold Norsemen, like the * Here- 
septs that, if practiced, will yet work out the ward ’ of one of his novels, who never feared 
regeneration of mankind. Reduce the Sermon foe, living or dead. In every generation, lor 
on the Mount to action, and all will go well. It, hundreds of years, the Kingsleys had sent cadets 
and it alone, can bring on the world’s millen- J to the wars. A progenitor, in the seventeenth 
ninm, if that millennium is ever to be brought on j century, had held a commission under Cromwell, 
at ail. Nothing else will do it. It is the solvent j Kingsley, with such fire in his veins, was born, 
that will disintegrate ignorance and selfishness, j as it were, for combat.” 

and their offspring, vice and crime. It is the j 44 This comes out,” said the critic, “in his 
Tital force that will call out of chaos and create j 4 Westward Ho,' especially. Hence, I prefer 
anew the 4 world lying in darkness.’ But I did j that novel to any of his others. It glows all 
not intend*” he said, stopping suddenly, 44 to j over with the martial spirit of Queen Elizabeth's 
sermonize. Excuse me.” S time. After reading it, one understands, as one 

“ Go on,” we all said. j never understood before, what it was that sent 

44 Yes, go on,” added the critic. 44 It is really 
refreshing to hear a man, nowadays, who has 
belief.” 

44 Well, that is the teaching, substantially,” 

resumed our host, 44 of ‘Alton Locke.’ That is 
why the book had such an instant and com¬ 
manding influence. The train was already 

laid: Kingsley only 
fired it.” 

“ That is all true,” 
said the critic, reflect¬ 
ively, stroking his 
chin. “Yes, Kings¬ 
ley’s book, for the 
time at least, was a 
great political factor. 

But it was not with¬ 
out merit as a story. 

Carlyle, who rarely 
praised anything, 
said of Sandy Mac- 
kaye, the famous 
Jcotchman in it, 
whose motto was 
4 The deil’s nae deed 
yet, my lad,’ that his 

dialect eould not have been more correct if ‘ a J Drake and Raleigh to the Spanish Main, and led 
native had done it.’ I still remember how it > them to fight the Spaniards: not as men fight 
fired my blood, when I first read it, hardly more J now, but as if they were fighting devils incarn- 

than a boy. What a thing it is to be young!” \ ate.” 

he concluded, sighing. j 4 ‘ But tell us something of Kingsley himself,” 

44 1 doubt if Kingsley,” said our host, “ could J said one of the ladies, addressing our host, 

have written at all, unless with the feeling that ; 44 You knew him?” 

he was serving some moral purpose. He was a; “Yes, I have sat by the hour in his cozy 
teacher, first of all: not a mere literary artist. } study, listening with delight to his varied 
When he saw a wrong, he gave himself no rest > talk. His career, except as an author and 
until he had done his best to remove it.” I a clergyman, was uneventful. He was bom in 

44 Doesn’t this lead up to another fact,” said \ 1819, the son of a clergyman of the Church of 
the critic, 44 which is, that Kingsley, at heart, \ England; went to the university, like all young 
was a soldier? The fighting element was in his > Englishmen of his rank in life; and, subse- 
blood.” > quently, adopting the profession of his father, 
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was made curate of Eversiey. This was in \ 
1842.” j 

“ But where is Eversiey ?” s 

“ In Hampshire, in the heart of a quiet rural \ 
population. Eversiey was so Old-World—if I may 
use that expression—when he first went there, > 
that few of the farm-laborers could read. The \ 
parish had been greatly neglected; the services j 
were thinly attended ; the church-building itself j 
was out of repair. Kingsley set himself at once < 
to reform all this, his personal popularity assist- j 
ing him greatly; for he not only had a singular < 
charm of manner, but he was an expert in ail ; 
manly sports—a sure recommendation to the 
English rustic. He could fling a flail, cut a 
swath,*or pitch hay with the best; and he knew 
every haunt of a fox, simply from his love of 
nature, within a circuit of twenty miles. His 
wife tells an anecdote, in the charming memoir 
of him which she has written, which illustrates 
at once his hold on the hearts of his parishioners 
and the simplicity of their manners. A con¬ 
firmation was approaching, and Kingsley was 
anxious to have the rite administered in all 
cases where it had been neglected. In this state 
of affairs, the chief huntsman sent him word 
that ( he believed all his men, as well as himself, 
had been confirmed, but that, if it would please 
the parson, they were quite ready to be on hand, 
to be confirmed again.’ ” 

There was a ripple of quiet laughter at this, 
when one of the ladies said: 

“ You speak of his wife. When did he marry 
her?” # 

44 Quite early in life. The union, too, was 
one of those, so rare, in which a perfect sym¬ 


pathy existed from the first, and always con-* 
tinned to exist. Lis wife was a Miss Grenfell, 
one of three sisters, all of whom married men 
of genius, one being Kingsley, another Max 
Muller, and the third James Anthony Froude.” 

“ Did the Kingsleys always live at Eversiey?” 

“Yes; for, soon alter Kingsley’s marriage, 
the rector died, and the patron, at the earnest 
solicitation of the parishioners, presented the 
young curate to the living. In time, other pre¬ 
ferment fell to Kingsley. In 1871, he was made 
a canon of Chester Cathedral, and in 1873 was 
transferred to Westminster; and, had he lived, 
he would doubtless have been advanced to even 
higher rank.” 

44 1 heard him lecture when he was in Phila¬ 
delphia,” I said. 4 * But was that his first visit 
to America?” 

‘•He made a voyage to the West Indies, prin¬ 
cipally for his health, in 1865, but did not come 
to the United States. On the visit you speak of, 
in 1874, he spent a few days in each of our 
principal Northern cities, and went west, after¬ 
ward, as far as the Yosemite. I have sometimes 
thought he overtasked his strength while here. 
I ventured once to hint os much to him, when 
he was my guest, and dissuaded him from 
preaching, one Sunday, because I told him he 
was too fatigued. I do not think he was con¬ 
stitutionally strong, or, if he had been so origin¬ 
ally, his fervid character had burned up his 
vitality. On his return to England, he caught 
cold, while preaching in Westminster Abbey, 
and, in that condition, returned to Eversiey. 
The winter of 1875 was very damp, and also 
severe, in England, and Eversiey was no place 
for a delicate person, 
at such a time. In 
fact, the rectory had 
never been healthy: 
the house stands in 
a low meadow, and, 
when Kingsley first, 
moved there, the 
ground-floor, in wet 
seasons, was partially 
under water. He laid 
drains and filled up 
a neighboring pond,’ 
so that the dwelling 
was made a good deal 
dryer; but it was 
never a fit place for 
anyone with a weak 
throat or lungs. 
Naturally, his cold 
got worse. After a 
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few days, it changed to bronchitis, and finally j 
ended in pneumonia. He sank rapidly, dying 
on the 25th of January, 1875, at the compara¬ 
tively early age of fifty five.” \ 

44 It is as an author, rather than as a clergy- 1 
man,” said the critic, after a pause, “ that he will \ 
be remembered, however; though, as a clergy-j 
man,” reflectively, “he was one of the best: j 
aiucere, zealous, enthusiastic even. I have read \ 
some of his serinoiis. They are direct to the ; 
point, full of fervent zeal.” 

44 Here is a volume of them,” remarked our \ 
host, taking up a book from a side table, “ with j 
his autograph inscription; he gave it to me the 1 
evening before he left me, and I never saw him \ 
again.” He sighed as he spoke. 

“ His fame as a poet will rest principally on j 
his ballads.” said the critic. “His ‘Three! 
Fishermen ’ and ‘The Sands o’ Dee’ will live 1 


forever. Hut his more ambitious efforts in verse, 
like the ‘Saint's Tragedy '—a drama founded on 
the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary—were com¬ 
parative failures. His children's-books were 
charming, however. His ‘Water Babies’ will 
delight the little ones long after I, and all other 
splenetic fellows of my profession, shall have 
been forgotten. Some people like his ‘ Hypatia’ 
better than any of his novels. I do not. I 
quite admit that ‘Alton Locke’ produced the 
greatest sensation; but, for my part, as I have 
already said, I prefer ‘Westward Ho.’ It stirs 
one’s blood, ‘like the blast of a trumpet,’ as Sir 
Philip Sidney said of * Chevy Chase.’ It is a 
grand book.” 

44 Kingsley told me, by the by,” said our host, 
“that the happiest year of his life was that in 
which he wrote ‘ Westward Ho.’ He had taken 
a house near Biddeford, in Devonshire, that 
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summer, for the sake of his wife’s health; and 
the opening and closing chapters of the story, as 
you all may recollect, were located in that 
vicinity. His residence there bore other fruit 
than the novel. A college was founded, after 
his death, in commemoration of the visit, called 
4 Kingsley’s College ’; ami a popular watering- 
place has grown up in the vicinity, to which has 
been given the name of 4 Westward Ho.’ His 
name, in this way, will fcrjver remain associated 
with his beloved Devonshire.” 

44 You have told us,” I ventured to say, “ w'liat 
were his distinguishing qualities as clergyman 
and author. Now, what were they as a man ?” 

44 Manliness, nobility of soul, above all things 
else. His scorn of meanness, cowardice, dis¬ 
honor, everything base, was almost terrible to 
see. Sometimes, when it found vent in words, 
it gave the sternest expression to a face that 
otherwise was full of tenderness and sympathy. 
Vol. XCIII.—2. 


For, with all thre indignation at wickedness, with 
all this martial fire in his soul, Kingsley, on one 
side of his character, was as feminine as a 
woman. There was, at times, a gentleness in 
his tone that his friends will never forget. His 
feeling of our common humanity was so strong, 
his sympathy so wide, that it put him, for the 
time, as it were, in the condition of everyone he 
met. In a letter to his wife, when she was 
absent from Evcrslcy, lie writes, if I remember 
—stay, I have the book somewhere here,” taking 
up a volume from a table, his memoir by his 
wife, “yes, here is the very letter — ‘There have 
just been some strolling fiddlers under the 
window, and I have been listening and crying 
like a child. Some quick music,’ he adds, with 
a touch of unconscious pathos, 4 is so inexpress¬ 
ibly mournful.* Yet this susceptibility w as never 
allowed to interfere with what he thought duty. 
To all sorts of wrong, to shams especially — 
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political, social, religious—he gave no quarter. 
And this, though few men had so much of that 
Christian charity which ‘ hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, trusteth all things, forgiveth 
all things.’ To the sin itself he was inexorable: 
for the sinner he had infinite pity.” 

“ It was those broad sympathies,” said the 
critic, “ which gave him such influence as a 
writer. He touched the heart of old and young 
alike, of rich and poor, of believers and even 
unbelievers. Justice has hardly yet been done 
to the wide range of his intellect. The man 
who could write ‘Alton Locke,’ 4 Hypatia,’ and 
4 Westward Ho,* all so different, all appealing j 
to different orders of mind, was a man among j 
ten thousand.” \ 

“Was he buried,” inquire^ a lady, “ins 
Westminster Abbey?” j 

“ No. A grave was offered there, but he had, , 
characteristically for him, particularly requested j 
to be ‘laid among his own people’ at Eversley, j 
and there accordingly he was buried. The con- < 
course at the funeral was immense. The roads j 
to the churchyard were blocked with carriages, ^ 
horsemen, and people on foot. Members of | 
every religious denomination took part in this j 
demonstration: Roman Catholics and Protestants, i 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Dean Stanley, his ? 
lifelong friend, read the opening service, and j 
the Bishop of Winchester followed.” j 

“ Has a monument ever been erected to him?” t 
“ A simple cross only, which stands at the J 
head of his grave. It was his wish that there J 
should be nothing more. But a bust of him has j 
been placed in Poets’ Corner, in Westminster 
Abbey. 


44 The church and recto¬ 
ry, since his death,’ con¬ 
tinued our host, “ have 
become a shrine, as it 
were, to which hundreds 
of his admirers, from the 
New World as well as from 
the Old, annually resort.” 

44 Yes, he was a man,” 
added the critic, “ as a 
recent writer has said, 

4 whose life, as most of 
his works, has sensibly 
broadened and humanized 
the Christian life of Eng¬ 
land.’ ” 

“And may it not be 
added,” said our host, 
looking around on us 
all, “the Christian life of 
America also?” 

i CHARLES KINGSLEY’S LAST TOEM. 

\ (From the Xetced E/Utum of Hi* Work*.) 

\ “Are you ready for your steeplechase, Lorraine, Lorraine 
> Lorree ? 

\ Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, 

\ Bare**. 

\ You’re booked to ride your capping race to-day at Coul- 

< terlee. 

< You’re booked to ride Vindictive for all the world to see, 

$ To keep him straight, and keep him first, and win the race 
^ for me.” 

\ She clasped her newborn baby, poor Lorraine, Lorraine 
Lorree. 

44 1 cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, 

And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on my knee; 
He’s killed a boy, he’s killed a man, and why must he kill 
me?” 

44 Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree, 
Unless you ride Vindictive to-day at Coultcrlee, 

And land him safe across the brook, and win the blank for 
me, 

It’s you may keep your baby, for you’ll get no keep from 

me.” 

“That husbands could be cruel,” said Lorraine, Lorraine 
Lorree, 

“That husbands could be cruel I have known for seasons 
three; 

But, oh ! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries for me. 

And be killed across a fence at last for all the world to 

see!” 

She mastered young Vindictive—oh! the gallant lass was 

she, 

And kept him straight, and won the race as near as near 

could be; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow 
tree. 

Oh ! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all the world 
to see. 

And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine Lorree. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 

Juliet Leigh's old schoolmistress, who secured ; at a lovely picture. Certain it is that she very 
for her the position she occupies—that of com- seldom lets the girl leave her, and that the 
panion to the wealthy Lady Weir—thought the dreadful attacks of nervous restlessness from 
“dear child” extremely fortunate to obtain it. , which she suffers are often quieted by Juliet's 
The salary is liberal, and Juliet, the orphan music. 

daughter of a poor clergyman, without either It is a dreamy unnatural life that Juliet leads 
relative or friend to give her a home. It was in that dismal prison-house. There are no visit- 
Kovember when Miss Leigh came to “ Moor ors, except the mild old rector who comes occa- 
House”; in April, she is still alive and in her ; sionally, and is mortally afraid of Lady Weir, 
right senses. The house itself, an ugly stone j and the dull pompous little doctor. Juliet's 
building, with firs and pine-trees crowding about ; walks, when she is allowed to go out, are limited 
it, a high wall enclosing the grounds, and a wide to the grounds ; Lady Weir forbidding her to 
desolate moor stretching away from it on every pass the gates. Occasionally, she is sent to the 
side, is depressing enough, at the first view, to - parish-church in Maxwell village, going sol- 
frighten people. Inside, it is gloomier still, with emnly in the lumbering old coach, with Simpkins 
faded hangings, grim portraits, and cumbrous f as duenna, and sitting in gloomy state in Lady 
furniture black from age. Juliet’s room, open- Weir s curtained pew. It is something to have 
ing out of Lady Weir’s, has always been the even this breath of outer air—the drive over the 
“ companion’s ” chamber, and there is a rumor ( breezy moor, the sight of the rustic eongrega- 
that one unhappy woman had tried to hang her- < tion, to hear the rector’s kindly voice preaching 
self there. Lady Weir is a terrible old woman, ; love and faith and hope. 

Although nearly bedridden for the last four \ And, one Sunday in this April month, as they 
years, she still keeps her household under an : drive over the moor, Simpkins grows mildly 
iron rule, and her servants tremble before her. ; excited because there is a flag fluttering from 
She pays them well, but no one stays long at > the highest pinnacle of “ Maxwell Towers,” a 
Moor House—no one save Simpkins, her own i fine old place crowning a wooded hill three 
maid, who has borne the thraldom during forty \ miles from Moor House. 

years. Simpkins is a mild little body, with pale- J “ Sir Allan has come home !” Simpkins cries, 
blue eyes that seem starting out of her head, delightedly. V My lady will be so pleased.” 

She is very deaf, but always knows what her : She has long ago told Juliet that the owner of 
tyrannical mistress says, from the motion of her ^ Maxwell Towers is the nephew of my lady’s 
lips, and bears the most violent reproach as < late husband, and my lady’s “great favorite.” 
meekly as if she deserved it. i It is only the next afternoon, as Juliet sits 

Lady Weir lies all day on a couch, dressed in \ reading to Lady Weir, that Simpkins comes in 
9 i white cashmere—shroud, Juliet declares it to \ with joy in her countenance and says: 
be. She is ghastly as the dead. There is noth- ! “ Sir Allan is here, my lady. Shall he come 

ing but parchment-colored skin stretched tightly £ up ?” 

over the bones of her face, her lips are drawn \ A dull gleam of pleasure actually shows in 
back a little, showing long yellow teeth, her Lady Weir’s eyes as she nods assent. Then she 
hair and eyebrows are white as snow, and her turns to Juliet, who has risen, and says with 
eyes deep-sunken, black. cool insolence: 

It is Juliet’s duty to entertain her: to read, j “Go to your room, if you please. Miss Leigh 
talk, sing, and play for her—and to keep her | —and may I ask that you will shut the door? I 
temper, under all the stinging words with which j do not care to have my conversation with visit- 
it may chance to be Lady Weir’s whim to lash 1 ors overheard by inferiors.” 
her. There is a piano in Juliet’s room, placed j Juliet closes the door, and, sinking down in a 
just inside the door, so that Lady Weir can see \ low chair by the hearth, covers her eyes with 
her as she sits playing there. It may be that { her hand. “ Poor old soul; she is half mad, I 
the grim old woman even finds some pleasure in \ am sure. I hope I may always be patient with 
looking at her young companion, as one would / her,” she murmurs. 

m 
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She hears a man's step on the oaken stairs, 
along the corridor, then a voice talking cheer¬ 
fully in Lady Weir’s room; and presently a 
youthful laugh, overflowing with joyousuess, 
reaches her ears and makes her smile. 

It is more than an hour before Sir Allan comes 
out, and again passes down the echoing corridor. 
Then comes the tramp of a horse’s feet on the 
gravel under Juliet’s window. She is only a 
girl, and Moor House “ a place where nothing 
happens." Let it be forgiven her that she steals 
forward, and, concealed by the heavy curtains, 
looks down at Sir Allan Maxwell. 

She sees a tall handsome young man, with 
dark eyes and a heavy brown mustache. He 
has the air of a soldier. There is no super¬ 
fluous flesh about him, and his face is bronzed, j 

He stops to chat pleasantly with James, the \ 
gardener, who is holding his horse, gives him jj 
something that brightens the dull old face won- \ 
derfully, then mounts and rides away. The J 
black steed is fiery and restive, but Sir Allan is 
evidently a skilled horseman. 

Juliet watches him gallop across the moor, and 
smiles a little to herself. 

11 1 am like the Lady of Shalott,” she thinks. 

“ I have 4 left my web and left my loom,’ to gaze 
at Sir Launcelot.” 

The sharp exasperating jingle of a bell in 
Lady Weir’s room makes her start suddenly. 

“ 4 The curse has come upon me,’ ” Bhe says, 
with a dreary laugh, as she obeys the summons. 
And indeed something has happened, it is very 
evident, to make Lady Weir’s eyes more vindic¬ 
tive, her tongue more merciless, than usual, and 
Juliet is selected as the special victim. It is a 
dreadful evening, and Juliet is heartily glad 
when bedtime comes, when the slow and awful 
process of undressing Lady Weir and depositing 
her in her great bed is over, and she sits down 
at the piano to sing her to sleep. Simpkins has 
hidden herself to weep out her heart, the house¬ 
maid has gone downstairs, flushed and trembling j 
from my lady’s withering sarcasm, and Juliet's < 
cheeks are hot, too, and her heart heavy as lead. \ 
But she sings—oh, how beautifully ! Her voice, f 
which is low and unsteady at first, gathers 
strength, and soars clear and high through the 
great gloomy rooms—then sinks into a lullaby, 
soft as the ripple sf summer waves — grows 
softer, softer—dies away into silence. And my 
lady is asleep. 

It is a warm spring evening: the windows are 
open, and Juliet, in the silence, suddenly fancies 
she hears a step on the gravel. She goes to the ! 
window and looks out. It is so dark, she can j 
see nothing—and the sound dees not come again. - 


; So she draws down her blind and seeks her 
\ hard-earned rest. 

| Sir Allan’s visits to his invalid aunt are very 
5 frequent as the warm spring-days go on. 

“1 am so, so glad he comes,” Simpkins con¬ 
fides to Juliet. “It pleases my lady ; and, if 
she isn’t pleased with him, she will leave all her 
money—and you don’t know, miss, how much 
she has—to her own cousin. To be sure, she 
hates the man, and he is alreudy worth millions, 
and Sir Allan’s father left the estate a little in 
debt, and Sir Allan is trying to set it all to 
rights. But that would never make him pay 
court to my lady. He is very kind-hearted, 
and is sorry for her. He’s a good laddie. Miss 
Juliet, and I've loved him since ever he was a 
baby.” 

4 ‘ 1 have no doubt he is a good laddie,” Juliet's 
laughing lips motion back to Simpkins; but she 
does not feel obliged to tell Simpkins all she 
knows about Sir Allan’s coming to Moor House, 
nor of a circumstance that happened on Lis 
\ third visit: Entering the drawing -room, lie 
j finds Juliet there, bunting for a certain song 
\ amongst some old music, And does not consider 
i it necessary to back out with awkward apology, 
j but walks straight toward her, with a look of 
s decided pleasure on his face. 

\ 44 Miss Leigh, I am sure,” he says, courteously, 

\ even a little eagerly. 44 1 am very glad to meet 
5 you at last.” 

And Juliet bows calmly, and regards him 
quietly out of a pair of lovely Sp&nish-looking 
eyes—eyes of “black velvet and fire.” This 
“inferior” of Lady Weir’s is very pretty: fair, 
with a sweet grave young face, dark hair 
arranged in wavy masses high on her head, 
brows dusky and distinct, and black lashes 
shadowing those wonderful eyes. 

The light from an open window falls full upon 
her. He can see the blue veins in her temples, 
the soft rose-tint deepening slightly in her 
cheeks. She looks at him calmly, waiting for 
something. Call his name? Let him know she 
has ever seen him before ? Certainly not. 

44 1 am Allan Maxwell,” he goes on. 44 Per¬ 
haps you may have heard my aunt speak of 
me?” 

Then Juliet smiles, and a charming little 
dimple shows in her chin. 

44 1 have,” she says ; “but Simpkins has been 
my chief informant with regard to you.’’ 

Sir Allan laughs. ‘‘Then 1 know you have 
heard only good of me. I hope I shall be able 
to ‘live up’ to Simpkins’s ideal sketch.” 

“ You wdll find that very hard to do,” she 
auswers, with laughing eyes. Then she turns 
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to leave the room, adding: “ I will let Lady 
Weir know you have come.” 

But Sir Allan hurriedly protests. “No, do 
not—yet. I am sure she is not ready to see me. 
I have come rather earlier than usual, and 1 
would not like to disturb her. She must be 
taking her afternoon nap.” 

Juliet shakes her head. “ No, she is not. 
She is very wide-awake, and she sent me here 
to look for ‘Allan Percy,* which she declares is 
worth all the modern songs ‘twice over.’” 

“ It is very sweet. My sister Addie used to 
sing it. Won’t you try it on this piano?” asks 
Sir Allan. 

“This piano?” laughs Juliet. “Why, it has 
not been tuned for twentyfive years. Bo you 
know, the servants lately have been saying that 
a ghost comes and plays on it in thq dead of 
night.” 

“ This is rather an * eerie ’ old room, isn’t it ?” 
and he glances at the faded magnificence of 
the furniture, the grim portraits on the wall, 
the old mirrors in their tarnished frames. “A 
very likely place for ghosts. I hope you never 
see them, Miss Leigh. May I help you look 
for ‘Allan Percy*?” 

The song is found — only too quickly, Sir 
Allan thinks. He holds the music in his hand 
to make her stay a little longer. 

“ I wish you could sing for me. I should so 
like to hear you again.” 

Juliet looks a little surprised. 

“ Oh, I have heard you sing—at church,” he 
-continues, with an amused expression in his 
eyes. “ Why do you not come again and sing 
for us?” 

“ One does not usually sing in church ‘ to be 
heard of men,’ ” Juliet answers, demurely. 

“ No, but—you cannot help a man’s listening. 
By the way, I made a brave effort to ctyole Lady 
Weir into introducing me to you, the first time I 
•called after that Sunday; but she was inexo¬ 
rable.” 

“ Oh, that was the reason she was so—” 
Juliet begins, and then stops abruptly, with a 
swift rush of color to her cheeks. 

“So what?” and Sir Allan looks at her 
intently. 

“Well—she is trying, sometimes, you know. 
JShe was, that evening.” 

Juliet laughs, but the laugh is half a sigh. 
Sir Allan still looks at her, and pulls his mus¬ 
tache thoughtfully. 

“ I hope sho is kind to you, Miss Leigh,” he 
says, abruptly. 

The color deepens in Juliet’s cheeks. She 
meets his eyes, that are so searching, yet so 


gentle and pitying and true. Her own eyes 
suddenly fill with tears, and she turns away to 
hide them. 

“She is not kind,” Sir Allan goes on, with 
suppressed vehemence. “ I need not have hoped 
it. She was never kind to anyone, in all her 
hard heartless life. Yet, when I heard you sing 
in church that Sunday, and then saw you—oh, 
I know you will think it impertinent, but I 
wanted to see the face that belonged to that 
voice, and I knew Simpkins would hurry you 
out of the side-door near your pew, so I left 
church early, and watched for you there. No, 
you didn’t see me. I confess I stood in the 
‘lee’ of Farmer Bawes’s big monument. And 
I thought that even Lady Weir might be 
touched by your young face and the sadness 
in your eyes and your lovely voice. But I 
was in error. She cannot be pitiftil, even 
to a lonely child like you. Look here, Miss 
Leigh ! Perhaps you may not care for it, but I 
want you to know that you have one friend who 
would be glad to serve you. If you will only 
let me, I will do anything for you.” 

Juliet smiles at him through her tears. She 
is deeply touched and grateftil, and it is not 
possible to doubt the sincerity of this handsome 
young “knight-errant”; but what can he do for 
her? When Lady Weir is “scalping” and tor¬ 
turing her up in that chamber of horrors, how 
can Sir Allan help her? So Juliet can only 
shake her head and say gratefully; 

“ You are very kind, and I do core that you 
should be my friend. But—no one can do any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Can I not ask Lady Weir—” 

“Oh, don’t ask her anything—don’t mention 
my name to her 1” implores Juliet. “ She would 
bo very angry if she knew that you had talked 
to me.” 

“ Oh, then she shall not know it. I will see 
you without her consent. I met you to-day by 
a lucky accident.” 

“An accident that must not happen again.” 

Sir Allan laughs. “We will see. I shall 
come very often. Unless Lady Weir lock you 
up somewhere, which she cannot very well 
do—” 

The violent tinkle of an angry little bell 
sounds faintly in the distance, and Juliet starts, 
saying breathlessly: 

“ Oh, I must go I” 

“Not until you have shaken hands on our 
friendship,” and, just for ono second, his hand, 
firm and strong, closes tightly over hers. Then 
she is gone like a frightened bird. 

It is not till half an hour afterward that Lady 
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Weir hears of his arrival. He spends that inter- “ 1 did not think you could be so absurd. I 
val in pacing up and down the old drawing-room, wonder you don't catch your death of cold,” 
realizing that he has fallen deeply and passion-j Juliet replies, with great severity; but she 
ately in love with this little girl with the Spanish \ colors prettily, and her glance sinks beneath 
eyes and pure fair face. j tlie steady fire of his gaze. 

“ Here, by God’s grace, is the one mate for \ “1 do love to be just a little impertinent to 

me!” he says, with all the fervor of his brave \ you,” he says, with a mischievous laugh. “ You 
tender heart. “ Not see her again? The inno- \ ‘retire behind your eyelashes,’ as someone says, 
cent child! Does she think a man’s love is that J so beautifully.” 

sort of thing? But then she doesn’t know that \ “I shall retire behind the walls of Lady 
I love her. She shall know, though, and I will l Weir’s room, Sir Allan, if you be guilty of any 
take her away from that old dragon of an aunt s more impertinence.” And she rises with great 
of mine as soon as she will let me.” '< dignity. 

Of course they meet again, soon and often. \ “No, no!” springing to his feet and detaining 
Sometimes it is but for a moment, in the hall or j her. “ Sing to me first. You must not go.” 
on the staircase; sometimes there are swift half- > So she sits down on the stone seat beside him, 
hours in the dingy drawing-room. And, one j and sings the serenade, with its plaintive minor 
day, when Juliet is taking the daily walk in the < air and its foolish loving words—sings it so 
neglected grounds, which Lady Weir grudgingly \ softly and exquisitely that the tears come into 
permits her, a strange and delightful thing hap- < Sir Allan’s eyes. When she has finished, he 

pens. She is in the farthest corner of the ; sits silent for a moment, and in that moment 

garden. There is a little door in the high < Juliet softly rises and darts laughing away, 
stone wall here, barred like a prison-door and { There are many meetings like this before 
always locked. Dark pines and yew-trees grow \ Lady W f eir finds it out. There is not a servant 
thickly here, and the place is very gloomy. But l in her service who would inform upon them, 
it is a place to come and muse in; and Juliet for they hate her and fairly adore Sir Allan 

sits on an old stone bench, with soft warm May j and gentle pretty Juliet. 

wind sighing through the trees, and the sweet \ It is poor Simpkins at last—their warmest 
resinous odor of the firs about her, and is think- friend—who betrays them. One day, Juliet ia 
ing, when the little door suddenly opens, and \ out a little longer than usual, and Lady Weir 
there, in a flood of sunshine, stands Sir Allan, j complains to Simpkins, questions her, suspects 
He comes toward her, laughing and looking j something from her confused answers, and at 
audaciously happy and handsome. But Juliet J last wrings from the terrified soul the admission 
starts up, almost terrified. J that Sir Allan “sometimes” walks with Miss^ 

* Leigh in the grounds. 

Lady Weir seizes Simpkins’s hands in a grasp 
of steel. Could anyone believe those skeleton- 
“ No, he will not,” Sir Allan answers, with > hands were so strong? 
gay confidence. “Old James will carefully^ “Sometimes? Often! Every day! She ia 
avoid this particular spot. I have been some \ setting a trap for him, and you knew it. l’ou 
time persuading him to trust me with this”—< traitor—you vile plotter! Send her here. No— 
holding up a key—“ and I feel sure that he isn't \ come back. She would only lie to me. I will 
coming here—-just now. So do sit down and let j find out for myself—I will watch. You shall 
us be at peace.” \ not tell her that I know—do you hear? I will 

Then he throws himself on the grass at Juliet's \ kill you if you tell her!” 
feet, and looks up at her, still laughing. “ l’ou j The sunken eyes glare at her horribly, and 
must sing to me now—at last,” he says. “ Sing \ Simpkins, held by those icy fingers, can only 
that dear little serenade in the minor key you ? promise, with a gasp of terror, to obey, 
sang last night the very last thing.” \ So Juliet comes in from her walk with a lovely 

“ How do you know what I sang last night?” j color in her cheeks, and not a suspicion that she 
Juliet inquires, opening her great eyes in aston- 5 lias boen betrayed. She finds Simpkins weeping 
ishmeut. j bitterly, and Lady Weir in one of her worst 

Sir Allan laughs. \ attacks of nervous suffering; but it has taken & 

“ Haven’t you found out yet that I come 1 strange form. She moves her head restlessly, 
nearly every night and listen under your win- j moans without ceasing, but rarely speaks. It is 
dow, when you sing Lady Weir to sleep?” he ■ with great difficulty that she is composed to- 
af.ks. \ sleep; and, the next day, the strange affection. 


“ Un, wuat are you doing here r she cries, j 
“ You must not stay. Old James will be here 
soon, and—” ; 
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returns. She will scarcely allow Juliet to leave 
her, and, as evening approaches, clutches her 
hand and keeps her by her bedside for hours. 

Jane, the housemaid, deposits on her dressing- 
table, where she finds it when she is retiring, 
a little note: 

“You are so tired, to-night, that I can’t ask 
you to come down; but, if my aunt be not well 
enough for you to leave her to-morrow, will you 
not contrive to see me a little while in the even¬ 
ing, after she is asleep? I shall wait in the 
drawing-room till I know you are not coming.’’ 

Juliet reads with a smile and flush, and hides 
the paper in her desk. It is not the first note 
from him she has hidden away there. 

Then she goes to bed, and sleeps heavily after 
the fatiguing day. Once in the night she starts 
suddenly awake, thinking she has heard a move- 


“ You 
Juliet?” 


not?” 


mont in the room. It must have been a dream, 
for she does not hear it again. 

The next day is no easier. Lady Weir still 
lies silent, keeping Simpkins and Juliet prisoners 
at her side, and staring at them with her gloomy 
eyes. 

Ilowcver, as night draws on, she seems less 
restless. She sends Simpkins earlier than usual \ 
to her bed, in the little dressing-room where she \ 
sleeps. Juliet still keeps her seat. She asks if \ 
she shall sing. “ No, stay here,” is tho answer, \ 
and the terrible eyes fix themselves on her face, } 
and the cold hand clutches hers more tightly. \ 
The hours wear on slowly. \ 

There is no sound in tho room or the house < 
but the striking of the clock on tho mantel, f 
Ten o'clock, half-past—eleven, it chimes; then] 
Lady Weir’s awful eyes close, and her clutch of ! 
Juliet's hand relaxes. A few more minutes, and \ 
Juliet steals softly away from the bed, lowers \ 
the night-lamp, goes into her own room, and \ 
cautiously closes the door. She waits yet a \ 
little while, fearing that Lady Weir may wake, < 
but at last she ventures to escape. < 

The lights in the corridor are out, and, with a \ 
beating heart, she glides along in the darkness, f 
and feels her way to the staircase. A faint j 
gleam shines out from the drawing-room, and, > 
as she reaches the door, Sir Allan is there wait-! 
ing for her. 5 

44 I thought you would never come,” he whis- \ 
pers. j 

“ I can only stay a moment now,” Juliet l 
answers, nervously. “ Lady Weir may wake.” j 
He is holding her hand, and he leads her 
across the room and into the light of the can- j 
dies burning on each side of the mirror over J 
the mantel. \ 

44 I want to look at you,” ho says. “ You are J 


l pale and tired, poor little girl. This life will 
kill you. Now tell me what you have been 
doing, these weary days.” 

She gives their record, trying to speak lightly, 
but he sees she is very tired. 

“Juliet,” he says, suddenly, holding her 
hands tight in his, “1 want to end all this. I 
love you, dear! Will you be my wife, and let 
me take you away from this horrible life that is 
killing you?” 

She does not answer, but her fingers quiver 
in his. 

know that I love you, don't you, 
he continues, gravely. 

“Yes,” she whispers. 

“And you love me, my little darling, do you 

t?” 

There is no answer in words; but Sir Allan 
lifts her quivering hands and kisses first one 
i and then the other. 

? “And you will be my wife, Juliet? Tell me, 

• dear?’’ 

Then she turns restlessly and sighs. 

“Oh, it would be so bad for you,” she mur¬ 
murs. “ Lady Weir—all your friends would be 
so angry. To marry a poor girl—your aunt's 
‘companion.’ You must not do it.” 

Sir Allan raises his head proudly. 

44 There is no one who has any right to say a 
word against it. I am my own master, and you 
—you are fit to be a queen. Answer me now, 
dear. Say ‘yes,’ quickly.” 

She does not say anything, but she raises her 
eyes, and Sir Allan smiles and draws her to him. 
For one swift instant, his lips touch hers; then, 
with a stifled scream, she starts violently, clinging 
to him, but staring in the old mirror, and then 
turning to glance fearfully into the dark hall. 

“Juliet I Love, what is it?” he cries, holding 
the little trembling form close in his arms. 

44 Oh I” she pants, “ I saw someone in the 
mirror. A figure in white — it passed the 
door—I saw it plainly. The face—oh, it was 
horrible!” 

“ Dear child, it was only one of the servants. 
Thomas is waiting to lock the door after me.” 

But, though he jests, he is seriously anxious 
lest.fatigue and excitement have overstrained 
her nerves, and he soon goes away, first rousing 
Thomas, who is found sleeping tranquilly in the 
library, and ordering him to escort Miss Leigh 
upstairs with a candle. 

44 1 shall be at the little gate to-morrow after¬ 
noon—come, if you can. I shall speak to Lady 
Weir at once—to-morrow, if she be at all better— 
and tell her she is to lose you,” he says at 
parting. 
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44 No, no—not yet. Wait a little,” she pletuls. ; 

Juliet is not mercenary. She would marry 
her lover if he were a poor man working for his : 
daily bread, but Bhe thinks of Simpkins's fear— 
that 44 if Sir Allan displease my lady, she will 
alter her will, and leave her money away from 
him ”—and she dreads the effect of the an¬ 
nouncement that he means to marry her; she 
cannot bear the thought of injuring him. 

Sir Allan stands in the great hall, and watches 
her ascend the stairs—Thomas stalking solemnly 
before, bearing a tall candle—and he is glad 
that she can look back and smile at him. 

But she is very pale and troubled, next day, 
when she steals out for a few minutes* talk with 
him under the old yew-trees. 

44 There was someone in the house last night,*’ 
she declares. 44 It has frightened and puzzled 
us all. This morning, they found the great 
mirror in the drawing-room, that we were 
standing before, broken to pieces, evidently by 
a blow given intentionally. The drawing-room 
window was wide open, and—oh, Allan, it is 
dreadful!—dear old Dash, the pretty affectionate 
colly that you gave Lady Weir, was lying on : 
the portico, dead—strangled by some brutal 
person. There were the marks of the cruel 
fingers on his throat.” 

Sir Allan looks grave and stern as he listens. 

“Was there nothing gone? No robbery? 
Nothing else touched?” he asks. 

44 Yes—I did not mean to tell you, but I > 
must.” 

“Surely not in your room?” he exclaims, his 
arm tightening round her. 

“ Yes. It seems impossible that anyone could 
have been there, and yet my desk was opened, | 
and your notes, Allan—nothing else—torn in 
pieces and scattered on the floor. It frightened 
and puzzled me so. It was not done when I 
went upstairs last night, for”—and the color 
oomes sweetly into her pale cheeks— 44 1 looked 
at them. But, this morning, there lay the pieces 
on the floor. And no one can get into my 
chamber, for the door is locked.” 

44 Both doors?” Sir Allan asks. 

44 No. Of course the one opening into Lady 
Weirs room is left unfastened. But her door 
leading into the corridor, and the outer door of 
the dressing-room, where Simpkins sleeps, are 
always securely bolted. Simpkins sees to it 
carefully, for she has a dread of burglars.” 

44 Well, it is plain she must have neglected it 
last night,” Sir Allan says, thoughtfully stroking 
his mustache. 44 But I cannot have you fright¬ 
ened in this way. The police must look into 
this. 1 cannot get them here from Somerton 


to-night, but early to-morrow I will. I must go 
to the station, ten miles away, to meet my sister. 
To-morrow, Addie will be over to see you. But, 
Juliet, you must promise me to make Jane sleep 
in your room, and I will tell Thomas and Robert 
to arm themselves and watch about the house 
and grounds all night. If Addie’s train be on 
time, I will come over myself at the 4 witching 
hour ’ of two o’clock in the morning, to see that 
everything is right. Poor old Dash! I am 
sorry for his death. But don't be afraid, dear, 
for burglars never come two nights in suc¬ 
cession.” 

44 But why could burglars want to tear up 
your notes?” Juliet wonders. 

44 1 am inclined to think they were looking for 
4 notes * of a more valuable description, in the 
safe corner of your desk where you were so 
sweet as to keep them, and tearing them up 
was an ebullition of wrathful disappointment.** 

On the whole, Juliet’s spirits are much im¬ 
proved by Sir Allan’s encouraging words. But 
he feels far more anxiety than he allows her to 
see. To think that someone—something—an 
unknown horror—has been in her very room, 
while she lay in her innocent helpless sleep, 
makes him shudder. 

44 1 will take her away, to-morrow,” he vows. 
44 With Addie to help me plead, she will yield.” 

So night comes again. The doctor pays his 
visit and goes away. Thomas and Robert arm 
themselves, as Sir Allan ordered, and prowl 
about the house and grounds for several hours 
after dark; but, when they have taken one 
another for burglars a dozen times, and each 
has narrowly escaped committing murder, they 
agree that a pint of ale will be a pleasant 
variety, and, retiring to the servants’-ball, 
speedily fall asleep there on benches and chairs. 

As for Jane, when bedtime comes, she is suf¬ 
fering with a headache, and Juliet cannot bear 
to ask her to leave her comfortable bed and 
sleep on a pallet. So Jane is dismissed, and 
Juliet sees for herself that the three doors 
leading into the corridor are safely locked and 
bolted. 

Lady Weir is quiet to-night, and it is not very 
late when Juliet goes to her own room. As she 
closes the door, she has an impulse to lock it, 
too, but says to herself: 44 It is nonsense. I am 
perfectly safe here; and, if Simpkins wished to 
speak to me, she would wake Lady Weir by 
knocking.” 

So she leaves the door unfastened. But there 
is a sort of horror about the stillness and lone¬ 
liness of her chamber. She cannot make up her 
mind to go to sleep or to remain in the dark. So 
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she pul8 on a wrapper and lies down, leaving '* 
lamp lighted, and expecting a wakeful night. 
But youth and health and much fatigue triumph 
•over nervous terror, and, in five minutes, Juliet 
sleeps profoundly—sleeps on and on, deep into 
the night. 

“ Juliet Leigh I Juliet Leigh!” In her dreams 
she hears someone calling her The voice is 
awftil in its harsh monotone, and at last rouses 
her. She opens her eyes with a start. What 
thing is this by her bedside—this tall creature: 
with the ghastly face and streaming white hair? 
She utters a wild shriek, for the thing looks at 
her with the sunken terrible eyes of Lady Weir. 
She springs from the bed, but, before she can 
move a step or cry out again, she is grasped by 
a hand, cold and strong as steel, and forced 
backward into a chair. 

A fearful laugh rings through the room, and 
Juliet looks into the glaring eyes that are so close 
to hers, and turns sick and faint with horror. 
It is Lady Weir, and she is a maniac, endowed 
with the awful strength given by insanity. 

“Fool!” says the harsh grating voice. “Do 
jou think you oan escape me? I might have 
•strangled you as you lay there. I was tempted 
is—you wicked treacherous thief! Yes, thief! 
You plotted to steal my boy from me, the only 
oreature on earth I love. You shall not do it. 
I am going to kill you, Juliet Leigh, but not 
quickly. You shall suffer and beg for mercy— 
and I will not let you go. And the flames shall 
torture your fair body, and blacken your beauti¬ 
ful face. You shall burn to ashes—I have taken 
•care of that. There is fire, fire everywhere, 
below-etairs. It will be slow coming here, be- 
oause I want you to wait and long for death. 
Do you hear me, you white-faced fiend ?” 

Juliet has fought down the agony of terror that 
Lad seized her. Desperation gives her calmness. 

“ Yes, I hear you,** she says, looking up and 
meeting Lady Weir’s eyes unshrinkingly. 

The cold hand tightens its clutch. 

“And you are not frightened?” hisses Lady 
"Weir. 

“ I can die but once.” 

“ You shall die a thousand deaths in anticipa¬ 
tion. The fire is coming—slowly, slowly. There 
is no escape. I have locked the doors, and the 
keys are here.” 

She shows them, and looks into Juliet’s pallid 
face, with a malicious laugh. 

“And, if you try to touch them, I will strangle 
jrou. as I did the dog that loved you, too.” 

Juliet does not speak, but she keeps her eyes 
firmly fixed on the speaker. 

“And I have something else to show you, my 


pretty madam who wants to be rich and fine. 
This is what you have done for your lover.” 

She holds up and shakes fiercely a yellow 
folded parchment as she speaks. 

“ This is my will, leaving everything I possess 
to Allan Maxwell; but now the will shall burn 
with the artful creature who dared to raise her 
eyes to him—to Maxwell, of Maxwell Towers. 

I saw him kiss you. I struck the very place in 
the mirror where your face was reflected. Oh, 
why did he ever see your white baby face? 
But he will forget you soon. Allan! Allan ! I 
could curse you for your folly!” 

She flings her arms wildly about, and begins 
to walk up and down the room, muttering and 
laughing alternately. 

And Juliet sits there, thinking, seeking to 
contrive some way of escape. There is no 
help. Simpkins cannot hear, even if she 
screamed her life out, and there is no one else 
near. And now, stealing in under her door, 
comes a faint odor of smoke. It is true, then. 
The house is burning. Juliet’s heart goes up in 
a piteous prayer to God for help, and then a 
thought comes to her like an inspiration. She 
rises quietly and moves to the piano. 

“Where are you going?” Lady Weir calls, 
pausing a moment to look at her. 

Juliet does not answer; she sits down, touches 
the keys softly, and begins to sing the first thing 
she can think of. It happens to be “Allan 
Percy.” Lady Weir tosses her arms and laughs. 

“Singing her death-song,” she mutters, and 
again paces up and down the floor. The music 
goes on without ceasing—old ballads and tender 
love-songs, and at last the hymns that she sings 
on Sunday evening. Lady Weir walks more 
slowly, pauses, and at last seats herself in a 
chair by the piano and fixes her burning eyes 
on Juliet’s face. Her hands fall in her lap, 
with the keys and the yellow parchment clutched 
tightly in them. She listens, listens, and the 
music goes on, growing softer and sweeter. 
Yet now Juliet sees a dull glow creeping through 
the closed blinds, and the room is ftill of smoke. 
She still sings steadily. From her heart, come 
the words of her favorite hymn: 

“God shall charge his angel legions." 

How soft and clear her voice is! Lady Weir's 
glowing eyes grow a little dull, her head droops, 
and her muttering ceases. Juliet is singing the 
last verse of the hymn now. 

“Thou ehalt call on Him in trouble; 

He will hearken, He will mve,” 

sings the soft young voice— 

“Here for grief reward thee douhta, 

Crown with life beyond the gravec** 
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The last words are breathed out gently and j through the thick smoke and stilling heat and 
die away into silence. £ get her safely out of the burning house. 

Lady Weir is asleep, and the keys have slipped \ When Juliet is half-way down the stairs, she 
from her fingers. Still playing soft chords with \ remembers Lady Weirs will. It is not clutched 
her right hand, Juliet leans over, litis the key \ in the poor mad hands now, and Juliet rushea 
she wants with a touch like down, slips it noise- \ bravely back to find it—back through the suffo- 
lessly into the keyhole, and in another second < eating smoke into her own chamber. Fresh air 
she is free. She flies across Lady Weir’s room \ from an open window revives her, and she 
into Simpkins’s, and shrieks “ Fire ! fire! ” into i stoops, searches for the yellow roil, and perceives 
the dull ears. She makes her hear. And ij it lying on the carpet. 

Simpkins starts up, crying: \ Back again, through the heat and smoke and 

“ Oh, my poor mistress! Help me save her! ” \ roar of fire, she flies. Flames are bursting into 
Juliet is thinking of the servants sleeping in s the hall from every room below. She can 
the attic, and she flies out into the corridor. > scarcely find the staircase through the dense 
It is full of smoke, which almost suffocates her; j clouds. The steps are hot beneath her feet; 
but she runs along it, calling “ Fire! Fire 1” at > but she staggers down them, holding her breath, 
the top of her clear, trained voice. \ drags herself through the hall, with the fire 

Then a shriek from Simpkins brings her back > leaping at her very garments, feels the blessed 
to Lady Weir’s room. She has found her mis- ’ rush of fresh air from the open doors, and knows 
tress's bed empty, and stands helpless and \ no more for many hours. 

bewildered. i When she opens her eyes, they rest on her 

There is help approaching. Juliet has violently » lover's face. It is morning; she is in a strange 
rung every bell she passed, and the men come ' room, a shaded yet cheerful apartment. She 
rushing up from the servants’-hall. But poor > feels Allah’s kiss on her lips, and then another 
faithful Simpkins, when she can understand that \ face comes before her; a lady with bright dark 
her lady is mad and has left her bed and gone > eyes smiles down on her and says softly: 
into Miss Leigh’s room, does not wait for aid : ; “ I am Allan’s sister Addie. You are at Max- 
she runs in and finds Lady Weir roused by the well Towers. You must be quiet, dear; don’t 
clamor, staring about with dull glazed eyes. j try even to talk yet.” 

“Oh, my lady—come! come! The house is , Lady Weir lives but a few days after that 
on fire!” Simpkins shrieks. I dreadful night. Simpkins weeps for her bitterly, 

Lady Weir’s eyes brighten a little; she puts ' but she is in Lady Maxwell's service now, and 
out her hand and mutters: “ My good Simp- a happier old woman does not exist, 
kins!” Simpkins bursts into tears and covers When Lady Maxwell rides across the moor 
the yellow skeleton-fingers with kisses. But it with her husband, she sees all that is left of her 
is the last glimmer of reason, almost the one • prison-house—four gray walls, half fallen and 
solitary kindly impulse of her life. j crumbling away, and becoming already, under 

The next instant, she is furious again, and \ the kindly draping of ivy and creeper, a lovely 
shrieks and struggles as the men hurry her ■ and picturesque ruin. 


T N II O P E . 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Life is not all a golden way, \ 

Set round with blooming flowers, ^ 

And what we loug for may not fill 
With sweet delight the hours— 

Clouds will o’ercaat the skies of all 
And hide away the bine: 

But, if we wait in patient hope. 

The sunshine will break through. 

Life is too short to grieve and fret, 

Too short to spend in fears. 

And there’s too much of needful toll 
To give mack time for tears. ' 


And, when onr hands and hearts are full 
Of whnt wo find to do, 

Our hours of loneliness will !*o 
But very, very few. 

Work is a blessing God ordained, 

To do it with our might 
While yet the day of life Is here, 

Before the foil of night 
Behooves us all; and, when we go, 

All silent, one by one. 

Happy we’ll be to know we’ll hear 
The welcome sound : “Well done.’* 
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' a few hours before, 9he would have haughtily* 

! declined. 

The wind swept angrily by, hurling the snow¬ 
drifts at the helpless pair with a sort of fiendish 
' malignity, and the girl’s voice sank hopelessly* 
> away. “ Just as well,” she muttered, half aloud, 
we will be together,” and. mastering the in- 
LITTLE farther, just a little farther, stinct to make one more effort for life, she 
darling! Sister’s pet will be brave, and keep leaned her head on the child's, and yielded to 
up just a little longer.” s the exhaustion against which she had been fight- 

“ I can’t, Marion, it’s so cold and I’m so tired \ i»g so bravely. 

—take me home.” jj “ Why, Rover, what ails thee to-night, leading 

“ Nora, dear, sec the pretty snowflakes ! \ me off after such a fashion ? Come back to thy 
Don’t lean back so — sister can’t walk. No, \ sheep, lad—hear them bleating for us ?” Gilbert 
you mustn’t sit down, Nora. Heavens I is sho \ Foscom, swinging his lantern, would have re¬ 
falling asleep?” > traced his steps, half vexed at his dog’s persist- 

Marion King threw back the heavy cloak, and \ ence, had not his eyes fallen on a dark heap,, 
looked at the little face it protected. It was 5 already whitening beneath the falling snow, 
perfectly calm and quiet, all fretfulness gone. 5 Stooping hastily, he uttered an exclamation of 
“Good God!” the girl cried, passionately. J dismay: 

“ Have I killed her ? My lamb, my baby—and \ “A woman! Then I did hear cries a little- 
I cannot turn back!” 1 while ago—and a child! Rover, take the lan- 

Tossing aside the umbrella, with which she % tern and light us home; I shall have all I can 
had been trying in vain to shield the little one \ do here. The sheep may take themselves to the 
and herself from the winter storm, Marion sat | fold.” 

down in the snow, and, drawing the child to j As ho spoke, he seized Marion and dragged 
her breast, strove, by tender word and caress, } her up. Still clasping the child, she staggered 
to arouse her from the torpor into which she \ to her feet, looking about wildly, 
was fast sinking. Moments that seemed hours j Gilbert wasted no words or time. “Follow,” 
passed by. Nora, no longer heeding her sis- he said, loosening the stiffened arms and taking 
tei^s frantic efforts, slept peacefully in her arms, the little form to his own breast. The wind had 
and Marion, holding her close and rallying all ; lessened somewhat, and a few T stars twinkled 
her force, cried aloud for the human help that, i brightly through the bitter air, as they moved 
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alowly and painfully across the heavy, drifts, the J “ So thy husband is dead?” 

-dog leading and Marion stumbling blindly be- < The girl grew white and then scarlet up to the 

tiind, and sometimes steadying herself by a \ roots of her golden hair. 

•clutch at her guide. < “I have no husband! Oh, madam, don’t 

At last, welcome lights shone out of the dark- \ turn away: Fm not what you think. I sup- 
mess. Gilbert rested the child on his knee, j posed I was a happy wife, and I found I never 
while he opened a gate which moved unwillingly j had been—then I came away. We left the cars 
through the heaped-up snow, and, in a few more {in the wood, when they stopped to repair the 
seconds, Marion found herself in the midst of j engine, and wandered through the storm and 
light and heat, though quite unheeded, as two ( darkness. At last, Nora fell asleep, and, when 
women in the Friends’ garb bent over Nora with j I could not wake her, I lost all hope. If it were 
pity and surprise. It was not until the little 
one had been carefully undressed, pliiced in a 
warm bed, and roused sufficiently to swallow 
some hot milk, that Marion met a pair of blue 
•eyes, keen though mild, and heard the abrupt 
question: “ Why did thee take the child into 

auch danger?” j husband s door or my son’s; rest now, and 

“ I never thought to hurt her; I only wanted j to-morrow I will hear thy whole story.” 

€o get away—to lose myself—and I brought her j With tender care, she soothed the exhausted 
because she was all I had in the world.” ' girl, while, far away, at that very moment, 


I not for, her—my little sister—I could wish your 
son had never found ub.” 

“ Thee must not say such wild and wicked 
words,” the old lady said, the sweet venerable 
face softening. “ Poor child, thee is ill, very 
> ill. No one has ever been turned away from my 
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Douglas King, white-faced and wild-eyed, stood 
alone in his desolate home, reading again and 
again the brief letter, telling him that Marion 
“ knew' all,” and had left him forever; and, as 
he read, bewilderment slowly gave way to stern 
indignution and resentment. 


II. 

The famous winter storm of 187 — was a local 
tradition several years old, when a handsome 
man, walking from one Pennsylvania town to 
another, with the firm light step of a trained 
pedestrian, stopped suddenly to look admiringly 
about him. Crisp snow sparkled in every 
direction, a golden light filled the air, and the 
dark trees, over whose tops a flock of birds slowly 
circled, stood out against the clear winter sky. 

“ Cheek by jowl with great cities and as lifeless 
as a desert island,” the traveler commented, half 
aloud ; but. while he spoke, his assertion was 
disproved by the appearance of a little figure in 
the road before him. 


j It was that of a girl of sixteen or thereabouts^ 
j dancing toward him as lightly* as a thistledown, 
j in spite of a long close coat, a pair of skates, and 
a small dog just emerging from puppyhood. who 
was making laudable efforts to throw her down. 

Her movements, unconsciously graceful as a 
kitten’s, were interrupted by the discovery of 
the gravely amused gaze fixed upon her. 
Instantly she subsided into a demure and discreet 
maiden, walking past him with her eyes before 
her, her hands in her muff, and her four-footed 
friend following as fast as his short legs would 
\ permit. 

i The tall man strode on, smiling at the thought 
' of the innocent childlike face ; but gradually the 
< habitual expression of sadness stole once more 
j over his own countenance, as the light began to 
' fade out of the winter sky and the air to grow 
) yet more chill. 

I Putting his hand into his coat, he suddenly- 
stopped, searched his pockets, and then, with an 
exclamation of annoyance, began to retrace hi* 
steps, looking from side to side of the road a s- 

he walked. 

He had gone some distance, when his search 
was rewarded by the sight of a small bright 
object lying where he had passed, a little time 
before; and, securing it, he was hurrying back 
with quickened step, when on the still air came 
the cry of a shrill young voice for help. 

Guided by it, he ran 
rapidly, and in an in¬ 
stant saw the slim fig¬ 
ure of the little skater, 
just visible on a rise of 
ground. 

“ Hurry, hurry,” she 
panted; “oh, do come 
quick! Faithful would 
chase some paper over 
the thin ice, and he 
broke through. Come 
quick, or he’ll be 
drowned and frozen 
too! There, you can 
see his head bobbing 
up. Yes, my little dog, 
we’re coming; do hur¬ 
ry, please, sir!” 

The task so lightly* 
set was hardly an easy- 
one. Quite far out in 
a frozen lake, whitened 
by the moon that was 
now visible, was a large 
broken spot, around 
which the unhappy 
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you enough. I couldn't have borne to go back 
and tell them that I'd let Faithful drown before 
s my very eyes.” 

! “ He's a good breed of dog.” 

\ “Oh, yes, indeed! Why, his grandfather 
j saved my life and Marion's, once. There never 
) were such dogs in the world.” 

\ “Saved your life?” 

| “Yes. 1 was quite a little girl; Marion took 
§ me out walking, and a terrible snowstorm came 
5 on. We lost our way, and we would have died 
; if Rover hadn’t scented us out and made Gilbert 
’ find us. They had gone out to fold the sheep— 
\ we lived on a farm then, about twenty miles 
from here. I was bo awfully ill, after it, that 
I forgot my own name.” 

“Which is?” 

“‘Honor Smollett.’ Martha—she’s aunty’s 
old nurse that took care of me, for Marion was 
ill at the same time, and aunty couldn’t leave 
; her for a minute—says that 1 kept saying I was 
‘Nora,’ not ‘Honor.’ I’ve always thought it 
| would suit me a great deal better.” 

“Nora—Nora Machree,” her listener mur- 
: mured, half to himself. 

“ How funny ! You know, I never asked once 
for Marion, when I was out of iny head— 
I called all the time for Douglas to come and 
\ sing me ‘ Nora Machree.’ ” 

| “ * Marion’ ? * Douglas’ ? Child! in heaven’s 

\ name, who are you ? Are you Nora Desmond ?” 
\ Startled and astonished at the wild passion 
I \ in his tone, the girl raised her frank brown eyes 
5 to his face. 

S “Nora Desmond?” she repeated, slowly. 
$ “ I—I don’t know. The name seems familiar. 
\ Was it mine? And you—you are—” 


puppy was miserably swimming, yelping each \ “Nora, little sister, don’t you know? Have 
time that he failed in his frantic efforts to cling j you quite forgotten me—my ‘Nora Machree ?” 
to the broken edges of ice. However, with the j A sudden light crossed the fair young face, 
aid of a long stick and much encouragement) “Then I was not ‘fever-crazy.’ My name 
from his little mistress, the dripping creature ; was ‘ Nora,’ and you are—my brother, Douglas 


was at last landed and carefully searched for j 
possible injury. < 

“I’m so thankful you came,” the girl said, § 
with a child’s straightforwardness; “it was 
getting so dark, and I could never have got \ 
the poor fellow out alone.” < 

“ May I carry him for you? He would ruin l 
your coat, and mine is water and weather proof.” s 
“ Thank you very much, if you will be so j 
kind; you can hold him up better than I. I’ll j 
walk close by and comfort him.” And a small j 
hand stole up to caress the dog’s black nose. j 
“ You are very fond of him?” jj 

“ Indeed I am, and all the rest too—sister and j 
Gilbert and aunty; they won’t be able to thank J 


King.” 

“ Yes, Marion’s husband. W’here is my wife ?’* 

He had taken the hands so eagerly extended 
and drawn her to him with brotherly tenderness; 
but his voice sounded stern and hard. 

“Marion married —Marion?” the girl re¬ 
peated, wonderingly. “ Yet I seem to remember 
it all now. Didn't we live with you in a lovely 
house, with lots of books and an upright piano ? 
Why did they tell me I dreamed it all?” 

“ Where is Marion ?” 

“At home—at aunty’s; she’s never any place 
else. W’hat was the matter, Douglas? Oh, how 
it all comes back to me! How could I fancy 
you weren’t real? Why did we leave you?” 
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“Why?” His voice vibrated with passion. 
“Ask her—my wife. 1 left her with fondest 
lover's kiss—my bride of scarce a year; left 
my happy home—you, the child I loved as if 
you had been indeed my sister; and, in two 
days, I came back to find bewildered servants, 
a deserted hearthstone. There was a note for 
me, saying that Marion knew all and had left 
me forever. Nora, do you know nothing of 
this?” 

Nora shook her little dark head very decidedly. 

“ I knew nothing. I never heard Marion 
speak your name; but 1 have seen always that 
she wasn’£ happy, spite of aunty’s love for her 
and Gilbert’s goodness.” 

“Who is Gilbert?” 

“Aunty’s son—don’t you know? Isn’t she 
aunty? Oh, Douglas, isn’t Gilbert my cousin? 
Isn’t he anything to me? It seems as if 1 
couldn’t give up Gilbert, even for you.” 

A rarely-sweet smile changed the whole char¬ 
acter of Douglas’s face. 

“Even for me,” he repeated; “then you 
accept me, do you, little sister, without a ques¬ 
tion? God bless you for it! But where is 
Marion now? I must see her.” 

“You will, in two minutes,” was the unex¬ 
pected answer. “If I’m the least little bit 
late, she always meets me by the convent-school. 
I'm dreadfully late to-night, and I’m afraid 
they’ll be frightened. But what will you say 
to her, Douglas? Do you care for her still?” 

“ Say to her? What can I say? What have 
I done, all these years—a heartsick desolate 
man? Care for her? There was a time when 
I loved the ground she walked on, the air she 
breathed. I thought 1 had lived it down ; but, 
as I recognize the baby-look in your features—as 
I recall the old days—I’m a fool again.” 

The girl was silent, clasping her hands about 
his arm and glancing now and again, with 
troubled eyes, into his colorless face. 

“ Douglas,” she said, softly, after a few 
moments’ silence, “ you are sure you didn’t do 
anything wrong? Oh, there is Marion—I will 
. stay here while you go to her.” 

The wistful eyes, the loving tones, robbed the 
words of any sting, and, with a tender clasp of 
the hand he took from his arm, he went forward 
alone. The whole place was flooded with moon¬ 
light ; the grim old convent, in its winter dress 
of purest snow and fringing icicles, sparkled 
like a fairy palace. Before Douglas, stood the 
woman who had marred his life. The years of 
pain had lined his brow and tinged his hair with 
gray, but she was lovelier than ever. 

•• Marion,” he said, sternly Was it a voice 


from the dead—or only from the dead past ? 
She clasped her hands in sudden terror—it was 
not a dream—he stood before her, no pleader 
for pardon, but a stern uncompromising judge. 
“ What can you say ? Why did you leave me?” 

“ Because, Douglas—your conscience must tell 
you—I was not your wife.” 

“ Your authority for that statement?” 

“A woman came,” she faltered, courage fail¬ 
ing before the coldness of his tones; “ she told 
me her story. I was almost wild. She showed 
me the certificate, the marriage-notice in the 
paper, the marriage of—” 

“ Douglas King and Mary Harvey,” he added. 
“You examined it? You looked at the date?” 

“No, I—” 

“Accepted, without a doubt, the belief that 
your husband was a scoundrel.” 

“Was it true?” 

“True that my uncle, Douglas King, married 
an adventuress, who broke his heart; and, turn¬ 
ing to me for comfort in his last hours, left me 
his heir. She vowed vengeance then, and last 
year she boasted to me how well she had suc¬ 
ceeded. I'd have sworn, though, that you would 
have believed in me, had the angels of God vowed 
me false. I have all the papers in the case, 
which your friends may examine” 

The unhappy woman bowed her face in her 
hands and sobbed brokenheartedly. 

“There is oue thing I would say to you be¬ 
fore we part again : 1 have larger faith than 

you; I believe my honor has been safe in your 
hands; I ask only one thing—my child.” 

“ It never lived, Douglas; my heartbreak and 
that dreadful night—I tried to be glad when they 
told me it never breathed—bui—1 wanted it 
so — and—you ! Y r ou can never forgive me, 
Douglas. How could you ? But, before you go, 
for the sake of that bond, say one kind word 
to me—won’t you just say * good-bye,’ Douglas ?” 

Her small clasped hands were held out with a 
well-remembered pleading gesture. He bowed 
his head. He had suffered most cruelly, but 
had her life been a happy one? An orphan 
girl, foolish and weak, a lonely woman, her own 
victim—so much the harder to bear. Was he, 
who had sworn to love and guard her, to be her 
judge? 

“ My wife,” he said, very gently, “ let the past 
be past. We will not say 1 good-bye.’ We will 
take up our life again, and live it together to the 
end.” 

As she rented once more on his heart, the bell 
in the old tower rang out a musical chime that 
sounded in their ears like a promise of hope and 
happiness for the future. 
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BY M. a. m’clelland, AUTHOR OF ‘‘OBLIVION,’’ *10., KTC. 


I. 

First, by way of introduction, I, Jock Hazle- 
deen—born Hazledecn, baptized Jock, through 
parental appreciation of the fitness of things— 
make iny bow to the public in the character of a 
Texas ranchman, well on toward life’s middle 
milestone, but none the worse for it, as sound in 
wind and limb as a two-year-old thoroughbred, 
and as free as a Mexican greaser from all ten¬ 
dency to brain-fog, morbidity, membranous irri¬ 
tation, or undue bent toward psychical investi¬ 
gation. 

Not a likely subject for hallucination ? Well, 
judging superficially, perhaps not; but let no 
man count himself above or beyond what our 
Scotch cousins call “unco’ happenings” until 
the grave has closed over him—and then less 
than ever. For myself, being a plain man, 
unused to the elaboration of theories, I can only 
say that life has taught me this lesson, if no 
other: never to pretend to understand that which 
is beyond my comprehension, nor to attempt 
explanation of things of whose nature and 
properties I—in common with my fellows—am 
densely ignorant and likely to remain so. 

Whether I have been a subject for the tricks of 
imagination, or the recipient of supernatural 
revelation, is an open question ; the fact remains 
that I, Jock Hazledecn—sober, sane, and sen¬ 
sible—did abandon my ranche to hirelings, set 
aside both profit and pleasure, and, for the space 
of nine calendar months, devote body and brain 
to the furtherance of the behest of an intangible 
something which might pass for the latest evolu¬ 
tion of the genus ghost. And that, in this some¬ 
thing’s behalf—for the repose of its soul, or 
perhaps of my own—I traveled over leagues of 
country, thrust myself into the affairs of 
strangers, took trouble, spent money, and earned 
the deathless animosity of three Christian women. 

And so to my tale: 

One morning, about daybreak, I was aroused 
by the report that one of my best imported 
bulls and a good mob of heifers were missing. 
The ranche was well away toward the frontier, 
and, although the half-breeds and greasers were 
no longer so troublesome as in former years, 
it still behooved a man to look sharply after his 
movable possessions. 

The last round-up of the season had taken 
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place about three weeks before, and every man’s 
herds were supposed to be on his own range, 
safe under the care of his own stockmen. The 
cowboy who brought in the news of the run¬ 
aways had been in charge of a good bunch of 
cattle down toward Mezquille Creek, where 
pasturage was good and water plenty. We 
were short-handed at the time, so the fellow 
had a bit more stock in hand than he could 
manage, and one mob had strayed. He did the 
only sensible thing he could, under the circum¬ 
stances : hired a chum on his own responsibility 
to look after the remainder of the cattle, and 
came up to the ranche himself to report the loss. 
Being, as I have already stated, short-handed, 
I took a cowboy named Roberts and started on 
the trail myself. The weather was fine—cool 
and clear, with the wind from the southwest, 
and the blue of the sky intensified by a light 
dappling of white clouds. The prairie was as 
level and green as a billiard-table, except where 
a lump of darker green marked the presence of 
a vagrant tumble-weed—formerly the pest of the 
prairie, now fast disappearing before the advance 
of civilization. There is not much to distract 
the ordinary mind from the business in hand, 
in a ride across the prairie, where there is 
nothing to look at save a sweep of tableland, 
with the sky fitting down on it like an inverted 
bowl, and the only sign of activity an occasional 
dog-village or a settlement of “agricultural 
ants,” set each in its plantation of ant-rice; 
so we pushed along at a rattling pace, keeping 
the horses to their work and a sharp lookout for 
signs of the cattle. We headed for the Canadian 
River country ; for most of the heifers had been 
raised thereaway, and we thought it probable they 
might make for their old feeding-ground. When 
night overtook us, we were within a mile or two 
of the Canadian River, and, as well as we could 
judge, would strike it somewhere about the place 
Mezquille Creek empties into it. The country 
roughens up and gets better wooded as you near 
the river, and I like always to get among trees 
if possible; so we camped in a little clump of 
cottonwoods that stood on a rise, with the prairie 
sloping away on either hand and the dark line 
of trees that fringed the river-gorge away to the 
south. 

There had been plenty of rain, and the grass 
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was good, so we picketed the beasts close by j as of the rising moon, while on either hand the 
and left them to their supper, while we started j darkness gathered close and seemed a tangible 
a fire of sticks and dried mesquitc to boil the $ substance. At first, the illuminated space 
coffee. There was plenty of beef and bread in j showed nothing save the quivering of the liglit- 
the wallets, and a can or two of peaches besides : j waves, serially tremulous. I waited. Shadows 
so we made a hearty meal, and then filled up > appeared, faint and intangible, trembled, van- 
the pipes and fell to singing and yarning, as ? ished, reappeared. The light grew clearer, more 
men will when care sits light and rides with j intense, and, as a picture framed in the blackness 
an easy hand on the snaffle. My companion i of the night, this scene presented itself: 
was a curly-headed young fellow, green in the < A battle-field, after the conflict. To the left, 
twenties yet, and as full of fun and merriment < on an eminence, a Federal battery, silent now, 
as a girl in her first season. He had not been ^ and deserted, save by the sentries; to the right, 
on the frontier above three years, and was from ] hills and a river; in front, the open plain, 
my own 8tate at home; so our talk drifted to j strewed thick with the debris of battle: men 
the East before very long, and somehow or other ! and horses, lying singly or in heaps, wounded, 

I got telling about the war and old campaigning- < dying, dead; dismantled guns, where a battery 
days back in Virginia, and of people and events j had been silenced; small-arms—muskets, sabres, 
that had filled the eye of the world in the days \ pistols—fallen from hands stiffened in death; 
when my listener had been in his mother’s arms. \ the very earth rent and furrowed by shot and 
After awhile, the talk languished, and Roberts, \ shell, staiued and 6odden with blood. Squads 
who was as tuneful as a mocking-bird, leaned ' of men moved slowly here and there, some 
back on his elbow and just let the music that ' trusting to the light ef the pale moon, some 
was in his soul bubble over his lijxs in trills and ' aided by that of lanterns. The fight was over* 
warbling that were enough to set a man thinking and the “detail” about their work among tba 
of the days when youth and hope and aspiration \ wounded and the dead. They had improvised 
had him by the hand, and life seemed a wonder- | rough stretchers from fence rails and the hough* 

ful quest, and the world a place in which to j torn from trees, and, near at hand, the nmbu- 

grandly do and dare and conquer. \ lances waited. With the group in the foreground • 

1 lay and listened to him, with my head on \ was a tall young fellow, with a couple of stArs 

my arms, until my pipe went out, and the fire ! on his collur. He seemed rather a spectator 


died down, and memory got me into the traces ; than actively engaged in rendering assistance,, 
and drove me back into the past. The music s and his face was shadowed to the beard by tlu»- 
sounded in my cars long after the minstrel had : slouch-hat pulled low on liis brow, 
rolled himself in his blanket and surrendered > A negro approached the group—bareheaded, 
to Morpheus, and its cadence, sometimes stir- . bis clothing torn, his face and hands begrimed 
ring, sometimes tender, followed me into dream- ' with sweat and powder; there were tears in his 
land—when, at last. 1 too drew the covering over < eyes, and his frame jerked and quivered, as 
my head and pillowed it on a saddle. j though shaken by sobs. He spoke to the young 

How long 1 slept, I don t know—possibly an s officer, who seemed to listen with attention, and: 
hour or so; for, when I woke again, the moon had detached himself from the squad and followed 
set and the night was as dark as a pocket. I s d, e negro's lead. They crossed the field away 
rustled round and lighted my pipe and mended i to the right, and neared the bank of the river, 
up tlie fire. The wind was just stirring, not j There were trees here, but they stood apart, and 
enough to shake the branches overhead, hardly ] their trunks had been almost cut to pieces by 
enough to cause the leaves to tremble. The bullets. Under one of them, half raised against 
horses had ceased grazing, and had lain down ; > a saddle, lay a man—a soldier in gray uniform, 
every now and then, one would give out his \ His face was ghastly, his brow clammy with the 
breath in a long-drawn sigh. My companion j death-sweat, his breast hardly •'♦irred with the 
slept peacefully, his breathing so soft that it. ] faint breathing; there was bloo * on the ground 


hardly made an eddy in the silence. Tba stars —a pool of it—and life ebbed fast. The negro 
looked pale and immeasurably distant — the \ knelt, and poured water in his hand from a 
isolation of night and nature held me with its < canteen filled at the river, and bathed the white 
weird magnetism. < face ; the officer knelt opposite and forced brandy 


Then a strange thing happened: the curtain j between the lips from his own flask. The dying 
of the night appeared to lift, to part, as though j man unclosed his eyes, obscured by the death- 
held back by invisible hands, and the space in \ film; a smile passed over his face; he spoke. 


front of me became suffused with soft pale light, j slowly and painfully, and moved his hand a* 
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though seeking the clasp of another hand; a j settled to our business and had mighty little to 
promise seemed to be demanded and given, fol- i say to one another. My mind, moreover, had 
lowed by an expression of peace. The soldier j clinched on to a tangle, and was working, beak 
took the hand of his dying comrade in his, and J and claw, to straighten it out. The vision of the 
waited for the end. \ night before, for I can call it no less, had been 

The scene shifted a little. It was morning, ) like the sounding of a reveille to the old days, 
the light cold and gray. Under the trees was a j and they mustered strong and swept aside the 
new-made grave, and beside it lay the form of a } intervening years and occupied every inch of 
man wrapped in a coarse gray blanket. The available ground in the domain of thought. As 
two men—the negro quiet now, his grief worn though it had been yesterday, a certain night 
•ut—lifted the body and laid it gently in the during the campaign in the Valley of Virginia 
place prepared for it, and shoveled in the earth j came back to me. I knew again the weariness 
—dust to dust, ashes to adies. Then the soldier \ of uncertainty, the restlessness of expectation, 
knelt with uncovered head, and said a short \ For days we had been marched and counter¬ 
prayer. | inarched, and sent now to the right, now to the 

Then the picture faded, and the curtain of the \ left, with no more exciting work than skirmishing, 
night rolled together. i and the troops were growing restive. At last the 

Not once during the whole time did I lose the \ order came to occupy a certain position, regarded 
sense of my identity or of my surroundings. \ by old Stonewall as the key to the valley, and 
One of the horses had risen and shaken himself < toward which he had been inching for a week 
and begun to graze. I heard his every move- < or so. We formed line of battle, and, within six 
ment, and was acutely conscious of the breaking j hours after gaining the position, were engaged 
of the grass a3 he cropped it. A shadow had i with the enemy. As usual, they outnumbered 
flitted along the edge of the circle made by the > us, six to four; but we held on like bulldogs, 
firelight, and I knew that a “loover”—a cross \ and the sun set and rose and get again on a scene 
between a cayote and a wolf—was skulking near i of blood and carnage fearful enough to make the 
camp. The impulse to reach over to the holster j souls of men sicken, even in retrospect, with the 
for a pistol and let drive at him was as distinct j pity and the futility of it. 

as anything had ever been in my life. j The position was still ours when the night of 

I sat very still, memory working backward < the second day of battle closed in ; but we had 
along lines unused for years and blocked by j held it at heavy loss, and every heart was 
changes and the accumulation of events. Rob- < oppressed with foreboding for the morrow. The 
erts turned, raised his head, stared at me j white flags were out, and details ft cm both sides 
sleepily, and lay down again. One of the \ were at work on the field. I had been to head 
horses whinnied, and, as though the sound had > quarters to report the condition of my regiment, 
been a challenge, from out of the darkness camo f * and was returning across the field to where my 
in answer, the long-drawn howl of a cayote, $ men were posted. The sword of death had been 
which was taken up and repeated with mournful \ fleshed with a vengeance, and dead men and 
iteration by others of the pock, until, for the ! horses lay about in heaps. I paused near a 
space of several moments, the belt of the hori- i squad of men under the command of a surgeon, 
zon seemed filled with the eerie wailing, which \ to see if I could render any assistance. As I 
rose and fell in doleful cadence, and suggested \ stood watching them lift an officer on to a rough 
the wails of the damned when “ the pains of hell J stretcher, I felt a touch on my arm. and, turning, 
compass them around.” Then, as suddenly as j saw a negro standing close beside me. He wa* 
it had commenced, the weird concert ceased, and \ in a pitiable condition from grief and terror, and. 
again there was silence. j in the uncertain light, he evidently l..,d mistaken 

- ! me for someone that lie knew. 

II. > “Fur Cawd’s sake, mars'r, come on,” he 

By daybreak we were in the saddle again, j panted. “T’aint no time ter loss. 1 run every 
and, before the sun was an hour high, had struck j step de way, an’ I lced-cr-mo’ passed yer in de 
the trail of the cattle. They had got themselves \ dark. He bin hurt—hurt bad—l’sc ’feard he’s 
corraled in a bend of the river, and we had little ! dyin’! I tried ter stop de blood, but I couldn’t, 
difficulty in turning them and starting on the j den he tried, but t’want no use, an’, when he 
home-drive. s see’d dat, he sont me arter you. He know d 

With cattle ahead, the necessity for keeping 5 you see’d him fall, an’ he Towed you’d hunt fur 
eye and hand alert puts a stopper on the flow of j him. Ho say I was ter fetch you anyhow, an', 
soul; and, as the hours wore on, Roberts and I \ ef he war daid, you’d know what to do. Say, 1 
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ntHt* tell yon, come an' git do papers, fur de 
Laird s sake—say, ho kyarut gree tor die t'well 
he git shot o' ’em.” 

I tried to stop the torrent of words, and make 
the man understand that ho was talking to a 
stranger; but it was no use. His distress and 
excitement were so intense that they obscured 
his perception ; evidently, there was on him a 
weight of responsibility which filled him with 
dread, and his whole desire was to transfer it to 
other shoulders. His hand quivered and shook 
and fairly clung to my arm; and, as he talked, 
he tried to draw me with him. The urgency of 
the negro’s manner compelled me, and the matter 
—whatevef it might be—assumed individual 
importance, even amid the press of general 
calamity. The mention of papers, too, influ¬ 
enced me—they might be dispatches of import¬ 
ance. I turned and accompanied the man 
without a word. 

What followed, the vision has already showed. 
Under the trees near the river-hank, I found a 
dying man. He wore an officer s uniform, and 
his head rested on his saddle; near by, lay the 
body of a horse which, I suppose, had been shot 
under him. Death was so near that he failed to 
recognize that the man who knelt beside him 
and took his hand was not the friend he had 
summoned. His eyes half opened, then closed, 
and he smiled ; his lips moved—I bent my head; 
the words were faint, but I caught them ; 44 Hugh 
—old fellow—lift me—I'm glad ”—then the voice 
died away. 

I slipped my arm under him and lifted him, 
so that he rested against my breast. The negro 
bathed his face with water which he brought 
fVom the river, and I poured brandy between 
the white lips. My face was hidden, and, in 
times like these, the brotherhood of men is a 
fact, not expressed in words only, but felt in 
hearts. * 

“ Hugh ”—the voice was stronger. 

I pressed his hand. Why trouble the passing 
spirit with consciousness of a mistake? Fate 
had decreed that I should be another man’s 
proxy, and, for the few moments necessary, I 
would play the part. 

44 Yes,” I said, gently, and listened. 

My voice did not dispel his illusion, and the 
odd hand feebly returned my pressure. 

44 Remember—your—promise. The papers— 
my watch—take them to her. My will—all 
right—Stephen knows. Tell her I loved—took 
oare—” The words fell dlsjointedly; the voice 
died away. 

Suddenly he rallied; his eyes unclosed : the 
■and straggled With the darkness fast closing 


over it; the heart panted for strength, for power 
to secure some good still for love’s sake. 

“Swear to be faithful, old friend—swear, by 
God's love, to be true! ’ he gasped. 

He literally held death at bay for my promise. 
His breath fluttered, and his huud, in mine, grew 
icy and rigid. 

And I—still as another man’s proxy—com¬ 
pelled by his insistence, anxious to soothe the 
passing of a dying comrade, swore by Almighty 
God to be faithful to an unknown promise, made 
under unknown conditions, and which had ref¬ 
erence to people and things also unknown. 

It was a strange thing to do; but, in those 
times, strange happenings were so much the rule 
that they were taken without question or com¬ 
ment. Amid the general upheaval and crowding 
of eveuts, an incident, more or less, made little 
impression — which must stand my excuse for 
much that followed. 

When death had done his work, we made a 
grave as well as we could, under the battered 
trees, and laid the poor young fellow in it, 
wrapped in bis blanket, with his saddle for a 
pillow and his sword beside him. It was a 
mde burial, but better than was the portion of 
many a man that day. 

There was no way in which I could mark ilie 
spot, so that it might be identified by the young 
soldier’s friends, so I took my pencil and jotted 
a sort of memoranda of the place on the outside 
of the bundle of papers 1 had taken from the 
breast-pocket of the poor fellow’s coat. 1 had 
his watch, too, and a plain gold ring, which 
looked to be a wedding-ring, for it had initials 
in it, and a date. I wrapped the things in my 
handkerchief, and put them in my pocket, 
determined to hunt up the missing friend and 
surrender my trust as speedily as possible. 

Then I made my way back to my own regi¬ 
ment, taking the negro boy with me. He was 
a brown-skinned fellow und fairly intelligent, 
about five-and-twenty, and apparently much 
attached to his master, whose playmate and 
foster-brother he had been. 

44 Ole mis’—she took’n die when Mars Dred 
war born,” be explained. “Ah’ my mammy 
raised him—him an* me was babies together. 
We been together all de time, t’well—” His eyes 
filled and his breast heaved convulsively. 

“What was your master’s name,” I questioned, 
“and where did he come from?” 

“Souf CarTiny, sar—dat’s wbar We war bom 
an’ raised. His name war ‘Power’—*Cap’n 
Power,’ sence he j'ined de War. His t’other 
name war 4 Bldred’; but didn’t nobody call him 
nothin’ eept ‘Dred.’ ” 
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“ Who’d you take me for, last night, Stephen? \ The package contained nothing except letters 
i think jour name is ‘Stephen/ isn't it?” I in a woman’s-hand, signed with a pet diminutive, 

“Yes, sar—‘Steve Power,’ sar. Las’ night, < “Mab,” and dated from a place called “Witcb- 
1 war flustered, an’ de light was jubious, an’ \ Hazel.” This, 1 finally concluded, must be the 
1 took you fur my young mars’r’s kunnel— \ name of some plantation at which the writer— 
Kunnel Hugh Mayo. Dey was pow'ful thick, \ Power’s wife, sister, or sweetheart—lived or was 
an’ was at college togedder. You an’ him favor \ staying. 1 consulted the map of South Carolina, 
right smart—’special in de dark.” He fingered j procured a list of local post-offices, and tried 
his hat apologetically. j every known means to discover the whereabouts 

An orderly came with dispatches, and I was \ of “Witch-Hazel” and the identity of “Mab,” 
obliged to break off my examination. Scribbling J but with dismal lack of success. There was no 
a note hastily, I gave it to Steve, with orders to \ postmark even, for the envelopes had been 
find this Colonel Mayo or any other of his | removed — in some soldier’s-stress for paper, 
master’s intimates, and request him or them to \ perhaps—and the letters folded together and 
appoint some place of meeting, as I wished to £ secured in a leather note-book, in one pocket 
hand over the effects of their dead comrade. \ of which was a tress of hair. There was no 
Then I dispatched Steve on his quest, giving \ will among the papers, no document of any 
him minute directions where to find me in case > sort, only the letters. I was surprised at first, 
the regiment should be ordered into action ^ remembering that a will had been mentioned; 
before his return. The little package—contain- then it came back to, me that I was not the 
ing, 1 supposed, the dead man's will—the watch, \ man to whom these things should have been 
and ring 1 sealed up and deposited in a small ] entrusted—the friend familiar with antecedent 
valise which was looked after by my own servant. \ circumstances. That which was mystery to me 
1 had hardly completed my arrangements, would have been as plain as day to him. 
when order came to fall into line, and the fight- After awhile, 1 had become discouraged, and 
ing recommenced. It continued for many hours, the exigencies of my own life had absorbed my 
and then we were forced to yield our position \ attention. Then had come the breaking-up of 
and fall back. What became of Steve, 1 never my home and my move out to the frontier, 
knew until years afterward. He never came \ many ups-and-downs and vicissitudes of one sort 
hack to me, nor sent any word of any sort, nor j and another, and finally prosperity, 
did Colonel Mayo or any other friend of the Reviewing it all as 1 jogged along, keeping 
dead soldier appear. I made inquiry whenever \ an eye to the cattle in spite of my preoccupation, 
1 got a chance, but could hear nothing of him or j it seemed to me that I had not, perhaps, done 
them, and, not unnaturally, concluded that Steve $ the square thing by that dead soldier. What 
had either been killed or had failed in his | more 1 could have done did not suggest itself; but 
search, grown terrified, and cut the whole con- \ my drowsy old conscience woke up from its 
corn and made his way to a place where powder { eleven years’ nap and began to buck a little. It 
and ball were not the playthings of the hour. \ seemed to me that I might have spread out more 
Soon after, I was wounded and sent home on j in my efforts to find the fellow’s family and 
sick-leave. I took the package with me, and \ friends. The t hought of that girl—for the letters 
locked it securely in the old secretary in my l had be^n from a girl, possibly his sweetheart— 
mother’s library, where it lay undisturbed \ going through the years without even the poor 
tiirough the hurrying events of the last years \ comfort of knowing that the man she loved had 
of the war, and forgotten by all, perhaps—and | received decent burial galled me. It’s a hard 
certainly by ine. \ thing on a woman, to have all knowledge of the 

After the close of the war, came the long \ fate of a loved one wrapped up in that one word 
wearing struggle for existence, the grinding j “ missing.” ' 

prostration incident to a change of condition \ I had the package by me still; it had been 
under unfavorable auspices. During the first \ sent out, with a lot of other things, from my old 
year, I made many efforts to rid myself of j home, soon after I settled on the ranche, but 
my trust—wrote letters, advertised in Southern > until now I had never given it a thought. It lay 
newspapers, and made such inquiry as my j in a corner of my desk, just as I had sealed it up 
restricted means and still more restricted data j after my ineffectual search, eleven years before, 
would allow. Beyond the name—Eldred Power When I got back to the ranche, I would overhaut 
—and the fact that the man had been a captain j those letters again, and see if perhaps I had not 
in the Confederate service and hailed from South j missed some clue. 

Carolina, I had absolutely nothing to go on. j I had reached this point in my rumination 
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when Roberta sung out to me to mend the pace, 
or night would overtake us before we should 
reach good oamping-ground; and, for the next 
hour or two, my thoughts were occupied with 
the business in hand. 


III. 

When we reached home, I found that the 
weekly mail had arrived, and, among the budget 
of letters, was one which necessitated my imme¬ 
diate presence in New York. 1 had a pretty 
good manager in Roberts, young as he was, and 
did not propose to be away over a couple of 
months, so 1 set about preparation for departure 
at once. A ranchman usually travels light- 
weighted, so a very short time sufficed to get me 
into marching-order. By the time the team 
oould be hitched up and Roberts and I had had 
a bath and a square meal, I was ready for the 
start for Fort Worth. Business would be dis¬ 
cussed as wc drove along. 

Just before starting, I remembered some papers 
which might pbssibly be of use to me during my 
absence, and, going to my desk to look for them, 
my hand chanced on that package of Dred 
Power's, and some impulse mode me gather it 
up with the rest and throw it into my valise. 

In New York, my business detained me a 
couple of weeks, during which time I amused 
myself pretty well with the unfamiliar ways and 
sights of a big city. I have always had a taste 
for pictures, and, whenever I get to a place 
where they may be seen, rarely fail to utilize the 
opportunity. 

One morning, I stepped into the gallery on 
Twenty third Street, to look around a bit. Nothing 
took my fancy specially at first, for I am neither 
critic nor connoisseur, loving pictures in rather 
a savage sort of way, knowing simply that which 
pleases me, and the reasons for my pleasure, 
but as innocent of all technical knowledge as of 
technical terminology. 

I stood a long time before the picture of a 
woman seated on a turned-up hamper, on a 
scrap of seashore, with the incoming tide almost 
touching her feet. The pose pleased me, and the 
far-away look of the face, with the eyes, wistful 
and earnest, gazing into the distance of water 
and horizon, made plain the weary waiting till 
the sea should give up its dead. Oppressed at 
last by the insistent sadness of the woman's face. 
I wandered on, and, after a little, came on 
another picture that, to me, was still more 
mournful in its suggestion. 

Everyone has seen it: A bi 4 of hill, rough 
with broomedge and scrub, a fragment of a Con¬ 
federate regiment, cut all to pieces—ragged, 


wounded, dying, desperate—holding with their 
last breath, as it were, the position against the 
charge of a well-horsed, well-fed, well-capari¬ 
soned troop. No need, for a mail who had been 
through it all, to look for a name for the thing— 
44 with fate against them ” was painted all over il. 

With quickened memory, I dropped into a 
seat close by, and lived over some of the old 
days, until the picture grew blurred and indis¬ 
tinct by reason of a mist that seemed to float 
between me and it. When the mist cleared a 
little, it seemed to me that the picture had 
changed—had broadened, that hills piled up, and 
a plain opened with a river flowing through it, 
and batteries on the heights—that the light grew 
soft and dusk as a moonless night, and that the 
death and burial of Dred Power usurped the 
place of the fighting men in the frame. 

I passed my hand across my eyes and ad¬ 
vanced to the picture. It was as I had first seen 
it, and 1 smiled at the tricks my imagination hud 
taken to playing me of late. Association of ideas 
can do a good deal in the way of legerdemain 
under favorable circumstances. 

When 1 got back to the hotel, I found a note 
from my brother awaiting me. He lived in Vir¬ 
ginia still, at the old home, from which his note 
was dated. 1 give it entire: 

“ Dear Old Jock: 

Your letter, announcing arrival in the 
East, to hand this moment. Glory hallelujah! 
Need I say that my heart is full of welcome, and 
my hand aching for & grip of yours? When I 
read the good news, I raised such a racket that 
the baby woke with a howl, the wife was terrified 
out of her wits, and every hound on the place 
turned in and barked for dear life. Katie is as 
delighted—if possible—as I am, and we both say 
hurry up the business and come home as quick 
as you can, and let us have a hug at you. You 
don't know my wife yet, but that makes no differ* 
ence; she's as much your sister in heart as though 
you'd known and loved her as long as I have. 

By-the-way! Katie reminds me to say that 
we go up to the Bridge to-morrow, for a couple 
of weeks, on account of the kids, who are look¬ 
ing weedy. Join us there, and we’ll tramp 
about a bit and go over old times together, and 
then come home to the old place. You’ll find it 
altered, I’m afraid: but, under every and all 
changes, still home, old fellow. Katie sends 
best love. Your brother, 

San Hazledeen.” 

Below, in a delicate feminine hand, was added : 

44 I’m so glad you’re coming. 

Sister Katie." 
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HIDE, 8 1 SAP 18.-THE NEW YEAR. 


This brother, my junior by a few years, bad ■ before Sam's joyful greeting and Katie's little 
remained in Virginia, while 1 sought my fortune i message liad been in my pocket half an hour, 
iu the Southwest. When the home hod been A man who has lived the lonesome sort of life 
broken up, Sam went to live with an uncle in j 1 had for eleven years gets a mighty keen long- 
Richmond, and got some sort of business-train- ' ing for kindred and people of his own, and lias of 
ing, and did pretty well. But his heart was set < blood seem close and precious to him. So the feel- 
on the old place, aud all his taste was for a ing that Sam's hand was outstretched and Katie's 
country-life; so, in four or five years, he wrote pretty lips smiling a welcome curled around my 
me that he saw a chance of getting bock the heart like a lariut and drew me to Virginia, 
farm, if I would stand by him. There were only \ I hurried through the rest of my business, 
the two of us, aud the thought of the land that and, with a heart as light as a boy s, turned my 
Imd been ours for generations remaining in the face homeward. On my way to the boat, 
possession of strangers galled me, so 1 got ; 1 paused a moment on a corner, to let a lot 
together what money 1 could and let him have it, } of drays pass. There was a letter-box near 
aud fortune favored us, aud we worked hard, aud > me, and 1 noticed a lady, with her hands fall 
gradually the thing struightened out salisfac- of bundles, trying to get a letter through tbo 
torily all around. ; slit. She could not manage it, encumbered m 

Sam had married a Richmond girl. I lmd she was, and the letter slipped and fell on the 
never seen her; hut, if her face were as bonny pavement. I picked it up and potted it for her, 
as her picture led me to suppose, aud her di*- < raising my liat in acknowledgment of her bow 
position as sweet as the letters she sometimes of thanks. 'ihc letter had fallen with the 
wrote me, 1 felt sure we should get on fumously. address up, and the writing was as plain as 
They had three children — two girls and a boy, \ print. Without intention on am y part, the 
called ‘Jock’—all small, the youngest quite an ; address transferred itself to »ny brain. It ran 
infant. ; thus : “Miss Mai yn (jreyfonl. Natural Bridge, 

Sam’s letter made me homesick. It’s not a Rockbridge County, Virginia.'* 
disease I am subject to; but 1 got it pretty bad * [to b* continued.] 


ride, si sa;is. 

BY THOMAS II. MUZZEt, 


Whv this willow-wearing. 

Though you plucked the thorn and not the rose? 
Kim the wound—it shows your pluck and during 
Better than the fairest flow’r that grows. 

Why this look despairing? 

There is good in every wind that blows; 

E’en the blast that gave your folly airing 
Haply may disperse it, friend—who knows? 

• 

Why this sad wayfaring. 

Dolorous with the echo of your woes ? 


Smile, and help your fellows’ burden-bearing— 
Cheer the pilgrims' road with glad “ HsUeesP* 

Laugh ! all gloom forswearing— 

Joy for us perennially flows. 

Pleasure may be multiplied by sharing 
Love, and love’s delight will follow closa. 

No more w illow-wearing; 

Other springs will come, if this one goes. 

Cast yonr seed with happy faith, uncaring 
Though another reap. He wins who sow*! 


THE NEW YEAR. 

BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Ojtlt a garland of withered leaves; 

Only the wail of the wind, that grieves 
Over the dying year. 

Sadly we listen ; our hearts are full. 

As we stand on the year's dim verge to cull 
All memories sweet and dear. 

As the sunset's flnsh in the western skies 
Deepens in splendor as daylight diM, 

8o the glow of the holy-tide 


Touches with lingering tender grace 
The feline: -mile oil the old year's face 
The fare It has glorified. 

Umler the gurinnd of withered leaves, 
Lulled by the wail of the wind that grieves, 
Is sleeping spring's fitiry-truin ; 

And gavly its ladder of stars there climbs 
The muviral peal of the new year's rhime^ 
Bringing hope to our hearts again. 
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IT J Bill I P. O'DONM ILL. 

44 Ish’t it sweet?” exclaimed Bessie Eckel to j ing the armchairs occupied, Bessie advanced t« 
her sister, as the clerk unrolled a few yards of the J a pile of camp-stools, and attempted to put one 
dainty ribbou, with its silken sheen and fashion- « in order. Was that wretched thing bewitched? 
able pioot edge, and threw it dextrously over s Bessie struggled with it in vain: the back 
his arm. It was such a lovely color, as it caught \ refused to be straightened, the legs rose in tbo 
the light. Bessie could uot resist it. 44 Five yards, s air, the seat persisted in turning wiong-side-out. 
please.” And the ribbon was cut off and carried s She was about to throw it down and take 
triumphantly to her sisters home in Brooklyn. ^another, when a quiet “Allow me” sounded in 
Bessie locked her trunk hastily, alter tossing ] her ear, and a strong hand took the chair, 
in the roll, the last thing before retiring. She j straightened it out with a certain mysterious 
was to take the next day’s boat up the Hudson, i twist, and placed it for the young lady in a 
and must got an early start to reach New York i shaded spot. 

iu time. But everything went wrong in the \ Fred Emory had seen Bessie Eckel as she 
morning; for Bessie overslept herself, and was \ came on board, had noticed the sweet backward 
hurried with her toilette. The expressman \ glance thrown at Mrs. Kogers, the graceful swift- 
callcd for her luggage, and, as his wagon rattled \ ness of her step ns she sprang across the plank, 
off, Mrs. Roger*, looking after it, said: > Nor was the pretty demureness of her present 

“What is that bit of color on your trunk?” j “Thank you” lost upon him. 

Bessie gaaod out of the window and cried in \ “A very pretty girl,” he said to himself, as be 
dismay: \ furtively watched. “ I wish 1 knew her How 

44 Goodness, Tjcna. it is Charlcs-the-Tentli pink ! \ a chat would enliven this trip! ” 

It must be my ribbon. Can I have left an ond < But Bessie was engrossed with a book, from 
out?” < which she now and then lifted her dark-blue 

“ You surely have,” replied Mrs. Rogers. < eyes to drink in tbo beauty of the sparkling 
44 S^y 4 good-by o’ to your treasure, Bes^—you j river, the peaceful villages, and the towering 
never will see it again.” \ Palisades, very lovely in their fresh June 

44 You don't think anyone would be mean \ garments, and Fred Emory could contrive no 
enough to take it?’* exclaimed Bessie, anxiously, j excuse for addressing her. 

44 Such a lovely color, too! ” \ lie rose nnd strolled downstairs. Miss Eckel’s 

44 1 should expect to have it taken, if I had \ trunk still stood where it hnd been hurriedly 
beeu careless enough to leave anything so pretty j pushed. Fred Emory stopped in liis walk, 
hanging from my trunk,” replied her sister, j •* That is her trunk,” ho thought. 44 1 noticed 
severely. j the white canvas covering when it was brought 

44 Never mind; I can open the trunk on the j on board. And there is her name qn it, to be 
boat, and tuck the ribbon in,” said Bessie. jsuro: 4 Miss Eckel, Carville, New York.’” 

44 If the expressman doesn’t pull it out first,” s With a feeling of lieing better acquainted 
suggested Mrs. Rogers, consolingly. \ already, the young man sat down on the trunk 

The coupe they had ordered did not come until j and watched the grand panorama of the Hudson, 
late, and then tlio man drove so slowly that Mrs. as each moment some new picture was framed 
Rogers lost all patience. After several ineffectual in the battered old doorway. Ho forgot all 
suggestions that he should make his horse move about Bessie Eckel and her blue eyes; but he 
faster, she put her head out of the window and thought, in a half-earnest and half-dreamy fash- 
seolded him vigorously. Tt was none too soon: ion, of the future—of his part in the world’s 
for, by putting his steed into a mild trot, they work, of tho wrongs lie should right and the 
reached the wharf just as tbc boat swung off. good causes uphold. For had he not just gradu- 
Tlie plank was a^miu lowered, and, with a hasty ated from Columbia College, and become a part 
farewell to Mrs. Rogers, Bessie Eckel stepped on of tho great legal-power of the land? Uncon- 
board. sciously, ho was fingering over and over a scrap 

Forgetting the trunk with it^ scrap of Charles- \ of ribbon that protruded from the trunk. 
the-Tenth pink, she ascended to the dock. Find- { Gradually, he pulled it out further and further, 

m 
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wrapping yard after yard over liis strong fingers, 
till, with a start of disuiuy, he realized that he 
held in his hand a roll of ribbon drawn from 
Bessie Eckel's box. He glanced hastily about, 
to see if anyone had witnessed the act and 
would be ready to proclaim him a thief. But 
no one had noticed the young man idly swinging 
his heels against the canvas-covered trunk. He 
looked again at the dainty ribbon. 

44 Must just suit her!” Fred Emory thought. 
But what was he to do ? How he wished the rib¬ 
bon safely back in its rightful place. But how to 
get it there? Just then, a bright thought came 
to him : he would mail it to her when he reached 
Albany. So lie placed the package carefully in 
his pocket-book, and, copying the young lady’s 
address; went up to the deck again. 

Bessie Eckel had become so interested in her 
book that she had 1>een heedless of the lapse of 
time. Glancing now at her watch, she found to 
her annoyance that it had stopped—she had 
forgotten to wind it. Because she had no means 
of learning, it seemed important, nay, imperative, 
Chat she should know the hour. Every moment, 
the desire grew on her; she looked hesitatingly 
around, and at the instant a man at her left took 
out a heavy gold watch, glanced at the face, and 
closed the case with a snap. The young lady's 
quick eyes took in his appearance, and mentally 
checked the items: “ Respectable-looking, well 
dressed, and at least fortyfive.” So she leaned 
slightly forward and said softly: “ I beg your 
pardon, but will you give me the time? My 
watch has stopped.” 

Now what had gone wrong that day, with the 
person, Bessie Eckel never knew. Perhaps neu¬ 
ralgia was sending little telegraphic messages of 
distress down those vibrating wires, the nerves ; 
perhaps some sudden fluctuation in stocks had 
brought him face-to-face with the spectre, ruin; 
or it might be that his daughter had eloped with 
the coachman, that morning, and left his horses 
and household desolate; or his wife had dis¬ 
covered a letter from some old sweetheart, and 
made unpleasant remarks. Bessie often made 
like charitable conjectures. He could not be a 
brute at heart, but certain it is that he put his 
watch back in his pocket, replying rudely to the 
modest request: “ If you wish to know the time, 
you’d better go to the office. Do you take me for 
a porter?” 

The amazed scorn which shot from Bessie 
Eckel’s eyes fairly shamed the man, and the 
indignant ring in her voice completed his discom¬ 
fiture as she answered clearly : “ No! I beg your 
pardon—I mistook you for a gentleman.” 

The rude speech and the young lady’s stinging 


answer were heard by twenty people near. 
Half a dozen watches hashed from as many 
pockets, but Fred Emory was first to hold out 
his and name the hour. Bessie thanked him 
quietly and set her own little timepiece. But 
the young man noticed the proud lips tremble 
and knew the girl’s spirit was smarting under 
the insult, the first she had ever received. 

“ Never mind, Miss Eckel,” be said, bending 
over her; 44 he is a brute, but you gave him 
just the rebuke he deserved. And see: he is 
ashamed enough to take himself off.” 

And so it was; for, finding the open indigna- 
tiou of his fellow-passengers too much for him, 
he had sought refuge below. 

Bessie Eckel gave Fred Emory a startled 
glance. How came he to know her name ? But 
she could not puzzle over it long, for here was 
Newburgh, and she had promised that charming 
Mrs. Andrew, whom she had met in Brooklyn 
that winter, a flying visit on her way home. 
Fred watched Bessie gather up her wraps and 
books, preparatory to landing. 

“Ah ! Miss Eckel is going to stop et New¬ 
burgh,” he said, sotto voce. 44 1 don’t think 
there is anything to prevent my stopping, too. 
I know Aunt Mattie must be pining for me.” 

So it happened that, when Fred Emory followed 
Bessie Eckel from the bout, he found himself 
confronted by his aunt’s coachman, who was 
inquiring for Miss Eckel. 

“How arc you, Ihilip ?” lie cried, jubilantly. 

“Ah, Master Fred, you’ve took us by surprise, 
sir; but Mrs. Andrew will be tickled enough. 
She sent the carriage for the young lady.” 

44 Here’s luck!” thought Fred, and aloud, 
raising bis hat: “Allow me to introduce myself. 
Miss Eckel: Fred Emory, Mrs. Andrew’s 
nephew.” 

“Was there ever anything so fortunate?” 
said Mrs. Andrew to her husband, that night. 
44 The first time I saw Bessie Eckel, I said: 
‘That’s the girl for Fred.* And now to see 
fate bring them together so soon, and watch 
them falling straight in love with each other. 
I declare, it seems a special Providence!” 

Mrs. Andrew assisted fate, that summer, and 
gave the young people unlimited opportunity of 
being together. The few days of Bessie’s visit 
lengthened into weeks, and still Mrs. Andrew 
insisted that they could not spare her 44 just yet.” 

“ That is a wonderfully pretty gown you are 
wearing,” said Fred to the visitor, one evening, 
as the two lingered in the garden. 

44 1 had an odd experience with this,” she 
answered, smoothing the dainty bows which 
adorned her. 44 1 purchased the loveliest ribbon 
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f(»«* It when I was in New York—Charlcs-the- \ Fred Emory had listened to the narrative in 
T'mrii pink—such a lovely shade. But, when 1 i> half-ashamed and half-amused fashion. But 
c&£nd away, I carelessly left an end hanging from \ now he felt^ wholly guilty. 

my trunk, and some wretch drew it out; for, when J “Miss Bessie/’ he said, “I owe you an 
I reached Newburgh, it was gone. I was so \ explanation and an apology, lam the‘wretch’ 
provoked—it was such a contemptible thing to \ who took your ribbon.” 

do, and I had set my heart on having just that j “You?” exclaimed Bessie, shrinking away 
shade of ribbon for my dress. I tried to match j from him in startled wonder, 
it in Wewburgh, but they had sold the last that l “ Please don’t condemn me until you ki:ow 
very morning—to a young man, the girl said. < the circumstances.” And Fred explained how 
What could a man want with Charles-the-Tentli j lie had drawn out the ribbon half unconsciously, 
pink ribbon?” < “You were not to blame lor that, of course/* 

“ But what is this color?” asked Fred, draw-J replied the young lady. ‘ But why have you 
ing nearer and fingering the ribbon that fluttered ; not returned it to me, all these weeks?” 
down the fleecy skirt. “This is Charlcs-the- \ “1 didn’t like to give it up,” Fred answered, 

Tenth pink—isn’t it? Or is it Jame3-tke-rirst drawing nearer, “because it was yours, Bessie,” 
or Henry-the-Eighth ?” (letting his voice linger caressingly over the 

“This is Cliarlcs-the-Tcnth,” Bessie replied, (name; “and so I sent you the other.” 

“ But now comes the strangest part of the story : \ “ But now I 11 take mine, if you please,” said 

When Mrs. Andrew and I came home, that after- \ Bessie, laughing, “and return yours.” 
noon, the servant said a little boy had left a pack- ;■ Fred took from his pocket the ribbon, carefully 
age for me. I couldn’t learn who Bent him or J folded in tissue-paper. 

anything about it; but the package contained \ “ It's all here,” he said, teasingly, unrolling 

this ribbon, the exact shade of that which was \ it in the moonlight. “Must I give it back, 
stolen, but a heavier and richer one than mine. \ dear?” he asked, looking fondly at the jretty 
I don’t like to wear this—for I hate mystery— j face, which quick blushes were tinting with rose. 

“Then give mo yourself, sweetheart.” And 
Fred throw the shining ribbon around Bcsmo 
and drew her nearer. Tenderly he took bu¬ 
rn his arms, and, as ho wound the silken fold* 
of ribbon about them both, lie whispered: 
“ You may have your Charles-the-Tcnth, but you 
must take Frederick-thc-First with it.” 


and I have never forgiven the person who pulled < 
the other piece from my trunk.” 

“Not even though lie replaced it?” asked 
Fred, anxiously. 

“ No, indeed !” returned Bessie, energetically. 

“ What business has any man with my ribbon, j 
I’d like to know?” 


MOONLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 


D Y AGNES 


Borr and white, the fleecy covering 
Wraps tho earth, all bare and brown, 
While the moon, from azure beaTcn, 
Calmly sends her radiance down. 
Bleighbells jingle in the keen air. 

Wild and free tho cold winds blow. 
While I watch tho gay throng pawing 
Aud tho moonlight on the snow. 

• 

Pure and white, tho snow lieu drifted 
O'er a path where, long ago, 

I have watched for ono who wandered 
Through tho moonlight on tho snow. 
Now no footstep mars the carpet 
Laid upon the barren ground, 

While tho pale and ghastly moonlight 
Casts weird Bhodows all around. 

In a lonely qtflet churchyard. 

Wrapt in slumber deep, profound, 
Lies a loved ono, calmly sleeping 
Underneath tho snow-clad ground ; 


And, from azure sky up youdsr. 

On tho gravo that lies below, 

On the dcur one, calmly sleeping. 

Falls tho moonlight on tho snow. 

Through the jinglo of the sleighbell^ 
Through tho whiter winds that blow, 
Comes tho thought of days departed ; 

And the moonlight on tho snow 
Calls back days all bright with pleasure 
Memory of tho beautdous past. 

Of tho «lays now fled forever— 

Days too bright, alas ! to lost. 

Softly fail the sombre shadows 
O’er tho enow-bound earth, to-idght; 
Softly, too, come precious memories, 
Some with shadow, some with light; 
Peaco her quiet wing is spreading 
Over all tho earth below, 

While I sit and watch tho shadows 
Cast by moonlight on the snow. 
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IT FRANK LEE 


IENKDICT. 


Jean Dormer was spending tlie autumn up 
in the Cuukiil region, witu her friend Mrs. 

M ay land. 

The long rambles and rides with her congenial i 
hostess, the paucity of troublesome visitors, and i 
the sense of rest after the rush of a Newport t 
season were pleasant to the soul of Jean Dormer, J 
who cherished vague dreams and aspirations 1 
which her social success jis a beauty and heiress J 
failed altogether to satisfy. J 

She had been out for a long gallop, this \ 
bright morning, and, much as she enjoyed Rose's t 
society, was in a mood when she did not regret i 
that her friend had been detained at home by ; 
a pile of tiresome business-letters. i 

On the way back, Jean selected a road that j 
was somewhat unfamiliar to her — which, of' 
course, added to its attractiveness. At the foot ; 
of the last steep hill, the groom's horse cast j 
a shoe, and the man was obliged to stop in a ; 
blacksmith’s shop, near by, to have it replaced, j 
Miss Dormer was much too good a horsewoman ; 
to have any fear about riding alone. She pushed : 
forward, so occupied, between her thoughts and ■ 
her admiration M the landscape, that she paid less \ 
attention to Dancer than prudence demanded; j 
for. though as goodhearted a creature as ever ■ 
lived, Dancer was nearly as nervous as a fine lady, * 
and had a trick of taking fright as easily; and, j 
when frightened, be was apt to behave almost : 
as foolishly as if he had been a human l>cing. j 
They were passing a long sweep of low brick j 
wall surmounted by an iron fence, which enclosed j 
the ground of JCdgewood, one of the finest places j 
in the vicinity. Jean cast longing glances at the ) 
glimpse of lovely dells and green lawns visible 
through the great trees, and at length the old j 
mansion, with its twisted chimneys and broad \ 
terrace, came in view. She was thinking what a • 
pity it seemed that such a residence should have - 
remained so long shut up, of no benefit or use: < 
for Jean had utilitarian theories among numerous \ 
others, and was haunted by occasional doubts ns j 
to whether anybody bad a right to be very rich. \ 
Then she thought of the melancholy story of the i 
owner of Edgewood, and pitied him out of her \ 
womanly kindness for being a wanderer on the f 
face of the earth, with the shadow of a cruel sus- \ 
picion hanging over his path, beneath the gloom f 
of which he must walk to the end of his days. i 
( 62 ) 


She was brought suddenly down from her 
reverie by a sudden mad plunge on the part 
of Dancer which would have unseated an ordi¬ 
nary rider. In a Hash, the horse had the bit 
between bis teeth and was tearing along at 
a terrific pace, driveu frantic by the sight ot 
a creaking wagon with a white curtain fluttering 
in the breeze like a tail, which had unexpectedly 
emerged from a narrow cross mid directly in his 
face. Dancer's speed increased oath instant. 
Jean did not lose her preseuce-of-iuind, but she 
had lost all control over the terrified auimal, 
and she realized that some dreadful iiyury, 
or death, was imminent. 

On the horse tore, walls and trees seeming 
to join in the frantic race. Jean felt herself 
grow di/.zv and sick ; she clutched blindly ai 
the pommel; then she heard a loud shout from 
a man s voice, perceived that she was close to 
a pair of open gates, could dimly see a gentleman 
in the road frantically waving bis hat. 

Startled from his course, Dancer swerved and 
plunged up the avenue. Repairs had been going 
on in the carriageway, and checked his pace 
a little. Further on, were licnped piles of gravel, 
which proved such a hindrance that the gentle¬ 
man was enabled to overtake him and seize the 
bridle. 

Dancer recovered his senses as suddenly as he 
had yielded to his spasm of alarm, and stood 
quiet and repentant while the gentleman helped 
Miss Dormer out of the saddle and assisted her 
to a garden-seat close at hand. 

I5y the time he had fastened Dancer to a tree, 
Jean’s vertigo had passed ; she was able to'look 
about, spenk collectedly, and try to thank her 
preserver. He was an entire stranger to her— 
a tall elegant-looking man of perhaps five-and- 
thirty, with the saddest face she had ever seen, 
and great sombre eyes that made her feel os 
if she saw a soul watching its own misery— 
a misery which had lasted so long that it vu 
as familiar as life itself. 

He answered her thanks ly a grave bow, then 
said : 

“Von will he mere comfortable on the terrace; 
it is only a very short walk.” 

He offered his arm with an air of such quiet 
amhority that Jean accepted it in passive obedi¬ 
ence, and presently found herself established 
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iii a comfortable easy chair on the broad stone \ go borne, or Mrs. Mayland will think we are 
Hags. The gentleman disappeared indoors for lost.” 

a moment, and came back with a glass of water. “ But you will hardly like to ride alone—” 

She drank eagerly, and felt quite restored. “Oh, thanks, it is perfectly safe,' 1 Jean inter- 

“ I don’t know how to thank you,” she said, ^ rupted, rising, 
with a faint smile. I “ I—1 only meant to propose sending a groom 

“There is no need—and you are better?” ho { to follow you,” Mr. Thayne rejoined, and she 
responded. \ comprehended that he thought she had been 

••Quito well again. I — I think it was not \ afraid lie meant to offer his society and that she 
fright—” I shrank from accepting it. 

I am very sure it was not,” he rejoined, } “ Dancer will l>ehave with the w isdom of 

as she hesitated. ^ Solomon, she said, looking straight at him with 

lie said nothing more. An odd sensation of 1 her beautiful clear eyes full of cordiality and 

shyness crept over Jcun, and, just to break the \ gratitude. •• You mint not think me ungrateful 

silence, she said: f because I can’t thank you—when you come to 

•‘I thought this placo was shut up — I am see Mrs. Mayland, she will do it better You 

sure I was told so when 1 first came into the \ will have two welcomes—one for yourself, the 

neighborhood.” jj other on my account.” 

“It has been, for a long while,” was tho > Her tlirce-and-twenty years and her being so 
answer; ** but I surprised my old servants, last ) accustomed to bo treated os a power in the social 
ni;ht, by coming homo unexpectedly. 1 am > world enabled her to say this with graceful ease, 
farroll Thayne.” | but again she only received a 1k>w. 

Ho looked full in her face while speaking; ) “ I will bring your horse,” Mr. Thayne said, 

there was an expression in his tycs as if lie j and very soon Jean was in the saddle, 
almost expected to see her shrink ut the name. > He walked by her side down the avenue, and, 
Oddly enough, the possibility of his being Mr. ' as they reached the gates. Miss Dormer saw her 
Thayne had not occurred to her; but she caught groom turning a corner of the road, and waited 
that look, and, with fominine quickness, was able j for him to coiuc up. 

to repress oven a glance of surprise. \ “I hope you will come soon and let Mrs. 

“Then I am among tho first to welcome you \ Mayland thank you,” were her last words, and 
back,” she said, in the frank genial wuy which > she frankly extended her hand us she spoke, 
was one of her great charms—-possessing at once j “You aro very kind,” lie said, just touching 
a simplicity that was almost childliko and a » tho tips of the dainty gloved fingers with his; 
womanly dignity few could equal. “ You know J “very kind.” 
my friend Mrs. Mayland? I am visiting her —l Jean rode on, thiuking: 
my name is Jean Dormer—I think at least I < “It was only decent to show plainly what I 
ought to introduce myself, after this uncerc- \ felt; it might have looked forward, to another 
monious and involuntary intrusion.” | man—but he understood. I'crhaps he was not 

She laughed, and Jean’s laugh was like a l obliged to me, though—lie looks as if he were 
little peal of silver bells. Mr. Thayne only \ too proud even to accept sympathy. How he has 
smiled as he answered: j suffered!” 

“I am very glad the gates happened to be \ Between fright at Jean’s accident, wonder at 

open to receive you.” I the odd chance which made (’arroll Thayne her 

“ I daren’t think what would have happened \ preserver, and delight at hearing of his return, 
if they hadn’t been and you standing there,” \ little Mrs. Mayland was in a great state of 
she began, but broke off with a shiver. \ excitement all the evening. 

“ Don’t think about it—when anything painful! “ Foor, poor fellow!” she kept repenting, 

can be forgotten, it is wise to forget,” he said, j “ I have never seen him since it all happened, 
quickly, then added : “ Your horse looks as ! five—yes, fully five—years fcgo. He never came 

quiet as a lamb, after his insane behavior—he j back here; several people wrote to him. We 
looks ashamed of himself, too, whicli speaks well < who knev: him never believed the awful story, 
for his disposition.” \ But he had suffered so terribly—people behaved 

“Oh, he is the kindest creature imaginable, < so like brutes; and the papers—oh, those dread- 

only he takes fright so easily,” Jean replied, ful papers!” 

and explained how the accident occurred. I “I cannot understand how a man, such as 
Then she remembered that she ought to take j you have descrit>ed him to me, could have got 
her departure, and said: “ Dancer and 1 must { mixed up with such people,” Jean said, slowly. 
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‘‘Ob, my dear—men!” cried Mrs. Mayland, ) Poor Carroll! to think of his coming back and 
with a ring of scornful pity in her voice. “ lie j beiug alone in that great house, which used to 
went out to California, in search of a distant \ be so gay wheu his mother was alive. I can’t 
relative—Horace Warrington — who hod beeu ^ talk about it,” cried Mrs. Wayland, wiping away 
brought up like one of the family. Well, this j her tears. “I shall write to him before 1 sleep.” 
Horace went to the bad; it was wonderful how j She kept her word, and sent one of her most 
patient Carroll used to be with the worthless j charming letters, eloquent with thanks for the 
fellow.” > service he had rendered her friend, expressing 

“ I never heard of him. Where is he?” \ the satisfaction she felt at his return, and wind- 

“ Oh, dead ; killed somewhere in Australia, : ing up with an entreaty that his first visit should 
in a drunken brawl, a year or so ago. If Carroll ; be to her, and a prettily-imperious command to 
had only stopped at home, instead of rushing > have it speedily paid. 

off to San Francisco to try and help the mun, <: She received a courteous note in reply, explain- 
when he knew it was useless, he would have been ^ ing that he considered the thanks due from him 
spared all this trouble.” s for her kinduess; but Jean noticed that he did 

“ But—but it was about some woman—his ^ not suy a word in regard to the invitation to 
wife—” j come to the house. 

“Yes, I suppose she was,” Mrs. Mayland i Days passed, but he did not appear; and, 
admitted, hesitatingly. “It was said Carroll j though several of his old friends called on him. 
denied it; then a certificate was found. Oh, \ the two ladies learned that Mr. Tlmyne had net 
that was what made it look blackest against \ crossed the threshold of any neighbor's dwell- 
him. But he never killed her—never.” j ing since his arrival home, which had been so 

“Of course not,” Jean assented, with a j unexpected as to make the old servants at first 
shudder. She could not recall the expression < inclined to believe him his own ghost, 
in Carroll Thaync's eyes and fail to believe j One lovely sunset, when Mrs. Mayland and 
in his innocejice. Jean were returning from a long walk among 

“And the creature was wicked — bad—that j the hills, they came face-to-lace with Carroll 
was proved,” Mrs. Mayland went on; “ very \ Thayne at the edge of the wood, 
beautiful, though. Perhaps that—** She broke j Jean perceived him first. She was sure that 
off abruptly. “ I never told you the whole \ he saw them and made a movement to turn the 
story—I can’t now. But this is what happened: \ other way; but Mrs. Mayland caught sight of 
That Ainy Dorranco left San Francisco with j him, and rushed eagerly forward, seized his two 
Carroll, for Sacramento, I believe: but never j hands, and poured out such a flood of welcome 
reached there. She disappeared while stopping \ and thanks that the most moody misanthrope 
in some little village. Carroll had been seen < in the world could not have resisted her sweet 
with her there, two days before. Well, some- \ friendliness. 

body found her hat among the bushes near the j “There!” she said, at length, “I have talked 
river. There was talk, but nothing happened > myself out of breath, so Miss Dormer can have 
till weeks after: then a body was found, miles j a chance to speak.” 

off, down the stream. It had got water-logged "I am vevy glad to meet you, Mr. Thayne.” 
—was in a dreadful state; but it was recognized \ said Jean, holding out her hand. She uttered 
as hers.” \ no expression of gratitude; she comprehended 

“Oh!” groaned Jean. j that he wanted to hear none; but the light in 

“ Carroll was arrested. He succeeded in \ her beautiful eyes sank like a benison into the 
proving an alibi for the two days ; but the papers i outcast s tired soul. 

said the jury had been packed and the judge j “ You must see us safe to the road,” said 
bought—such an excitement all over the country! \ Mrs. Mayland. “It will soon be dusk, and 
Oh, there was talk of lynching him ! Of course, ! my prophetic spirit is troubled with visions 
there was not evidence even to send him to l of tramps and nil sorts of horrors.” 
prison, but most people believed him guilty. The three walked on together, conversing 
Many do still—not I, never for a minute ; nobody j easily. Mrs. Mayland wisely refrained from 
could, who really knew him. Such a future ns j asking why he had not called: they spoke of 
he might have had—rich, clever—and it was all j the scenery, of foreign lands, and Jean, who 
ruined ! ” \ had never been in Greece, began asking questions 

“ Ho went away at once?” i which drew him our; and he talked as she had 

“Yes; sailed for Chinn; journeyed round the j never heard any man do—simply, naturally, 
world; has been wandering, all these years. { without the slightest attempt at effect, yet Show- 
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ing that he had not only a thoroughly-cultivated j thing in the world. Carroll Thayne resolutely 
mind, but was both poet and artist into the \ shut his eyes, refused to reflect, and the golden 
bargain. < days drifted on. 

When they reached Briar Cottage, it was ’ It had been the middle of September when 
impossible to resist Mrs. Mayland’s determina- \ Jean Dormer first met Mr. Thayne; the time 
tion to make him go indoors, and, once there, • went on till the second week of November was 
he had to stay. | at hand; nearly two months had passed, and 

“ You can do without dinner for a change,’' \ Jean’s sojourn was drawing to an end. 

Rose said; “Jean and I dine early, now that j It seemed to her thut she had learned to know 
we are alone, but you shall have a high tea this new acquaintance better than she did the 
which will make up for the lack.” \ friends of years—an angel from heaven could not 

Mr. Thayne spent the evening; Jean sang, in \ have induced her to doubt his loyalty and honor, 
that marvelous contralto voice of hers, and Mr. j His talents and nobility of soul made her respect 
Thayne played her accompaniments; then he let i him as she had never respected any man save 
his fingers wander off into exquisite melodies of j her father, while his terrible suffering drew her 
Schubert and Chopin, and, between the music \ whole soul toward him in a fullness of sympathy 
and animated conversation, the hours passed f that blinded her to any secret and deeper feeling 
quickly. > which might be lurking below. 

But Jean observed that Mr. Thayne made no Of himself, Carroll Thayne seldom talked— 
promise to come again. Again days elapsed; \ of his calamity, never; but it was plain that the 
each morning Rose was sure he would appear, j blight on his life had, in a measure, crushed his 
each night she went to bed disappointed. Then } energy, and that aid Jean's influence helped 
they met him twice; once he went home with ! to rouse. He had taken up his brush again, 
them; the morning after, they learned that he j was doing earnest work, and Mrs. Mayland and 
had departed as abruptly as he had come. J Jean, when they saw the unfinished picture, 

But, before the week was over, Jean met him, < were full of enthusiasm, 
one evening, when she was out on horseback. f Rose Mayland had floated along, as blind as 
“ I am glad to see you back,” she said; “ we \ even very acute people often are to what is 
hoard that jou had gone—you did not even bid j happening before their eyes; but. at length, she 
us good-bye.” \ began to grow uneasy. Once she commenced 

“ Yes, I am back.” i to watch Thayne, she found ample proof that 

He said this and paused, with a long breath > her fear was correct—poor Carroll hod fallen in 
that was almost a sigh. j love with Jean. 

“ I hope you mean to stay,” she rejoined; \ It never occurred to her that Jean could 
“your place is so lovely—and all your old \ entertain any sentiment for him beyond sym- 
friends will be so glad.” < pathy and friendship. She pitied the man 

“ Then I have friends ?” he exclaimed, as if s intensely, and felt that a word of warning ought 

thinking aloud, but added immediately : “ I j to be spoken to Miss Dormer, 
have grown used to solitude—you know, habit is \ The two were sitting out in the garden, that 
everything.” j evening; the full moon had risen, and was 

“And bad habits should be cured,” said Jean, j flooding every object with its supernal light, 
forced to speak by an impulse she could not j Both ladies hod been silent, for awhile. Rose 
control, though, a moment before, she would not \ said abruptly; 

have believed that she should venture to lecture < “ I suppose Mr. Thayne was detained at New* 

Mr. Thayne. “ You have sincere friends here, \ burgh, or we should have seen him before now.” 
and they want to see you—nor is it right to lead l “ It is still early,” Jean answered, quietly, 
so solitary a life. Make a beginning; comes “I wonder where he will go, this winter*, 
and see us tp-morrow—return the visits you \ Back to Europe, I suppose,” continued Rose 
have received—” j “ Poor fellow, he will be more lonely than 

She stopped in dismay at herself, but he said ! ever, after these weeks. Sometimes I am almost 

gratefully : sorry that he came here.” 

“ I thank you, Miss Dormer. I don’t know \ “ You should not be, if the stay has been 

if it is wise, but I will follow your counsel.” \ pleasant to him,” said Jean. 

He rode home with her; the next evening, he \ “Ah, my dear, I am afraid it has proved only 
called; and, before long, a daily visit became so j too pleasant,” sighed Rose. “ I blame myself 
much a matter of habit that neither lienor the i now — I ought to have cautioned you, Jean, 
ladipp could consider it any but the most natural j You never will understand how fascinating you 
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are; even the troop of admirers you have had < 
don’t seem to have convinced you.” < 

“Don't talk nonsense!” Jean interrupted, \ 
rather sharply. j 

“I’m afraid it is sad earnest, this time,” Rose j 
answered. ! 

A feeling that seemed like terror or remorse \ 
seized Jean; under it, a strange breathless j 
sensation as if some new idea had been presented ! 
which her mind shrank from contemplating. ? 

“ Rose, what do you mean V' she asked, after \ 
a brief pause. j 

“Well, I think I ought to tell you—though j 
it is rather late,” Hose said, hesitatingly. “ I’m j 
afraid the man loves you—1 am sure he does.” s 
“Rose!” | 

“Don't be vexed — I am not blaming you;! 
1 am very, very 9orry for him, though.” j 

She was interrupted by the approach of a < 
servant ; her farmer had called, on a matter of < 
business. Jean sat motionless, after her friend’s j 
departure; her heart beat to suffocation ; her \ 
head swam under the might of this new revcln- \ 
tion which Rose had flung so unexpectedly upon ! 
her. \ 

There was a step among the shrubbery: she \ 
turned her head, half rose, then sank back in ) 
her chair: Carroll Thayne was standing before \ 
her in the moonlight, with a face white and rigid j 
as that of a dead man—only the great dark eyes « 
seemed alive, in their passion and anguish. j 

“ I heard,” ho said, in a voice so quiet and < 
restrained that it sounded fairly hard and stony, j 
“ I heard. I did not mean to listen. Well, it j 
is true; I have known it for a long while. \ 
I needn't lie—I’ve known it since the first day ! 
wo met. I tried to go away; I lmd to come ! 
back—the necessity was stronger than my will. \ 
Forgive me ! ” \ 

“Ilush!” she whispered, pressing her hand ! 

to her bosom. \ 

“Yes, I know,” he went on, in the same! 
monotonous tone ; “I ought not to have told you. < 
Don’t be angry—I shall never distress you 
again: I will go away to-morrow. Only jurt > 
this: let me thank you for tho good you have j 
done me. I shall not fall back into the old J 
dreary waste of time—I will work. My poor j 
ruined life shall not be an utter wreck—I shall \ 
owe that to you. I— God bless you ! ” j 

“Oh, stop, stop!” she moaned; for every! 
word cut like a knife across her heart. j 

“You don’t mind my saying this,” he pleaded. \ 
“ I shall never trouble you—never intrude on < 
you; I will not say a word that could pain you. \ 
Of course, I know how mad I have been—what! 
an insult my love must appear ; but let me \ 

4 


think of you as a man in purgatory might if an 
angel had visited hint.” 

“ Stop, stop! ’ she tried to say ; but her voice 
died in a gasp. 

He went on quickly : 

You are a grand, grand woman! Having 
known you will give me new strength. My pairi 
is nothing—I am used to that. Oh, I mustn't 
say any more! This is ‘good-bye’ forever: 
I shall never see your face again.” 

He turned—he was going; she stretched ot:t 
her hands, calling: 

“Carroll! Carroll! wait—don’t go! If—if 
I cared—” 

He gave one long deep breath like a groan, 
stood for an instant motionless as a figure of 
stone, then he sank on his knees at her feet, 
bowed his head, and reverently kissed the hem 
of her dress. Before she could speak, he was 
gone. 

Soon after Jean rose, the next morning, a 
servant brought a letter to her room. She lmd 
never seen the handwriting, but she knew from 
whence it came. It was a brief epistle, yet a 
volume could not have expressed more: By the 
time this reached her, he should be on his 
journey. He comprehended that her great 
sympathy and her womanly tenderness had, 
for an instant, conspired to delude her into 
the belief that she might give him some place 
in her life. But it could not be: he should 
prove himself the basest of human beings, were 
he to accept such a sacrifice on her part. Ere 
now, reflection must have forced her to realize 
this; her clear judgment would have shown her, 
too, that what she felt for tho outcast were pity 
and kindness. Let her remember that the cer¬ 
tainty of her compassion would leave an unfading 
ray of sunshine in the night of his existence; 
let her always recollect that she had proved a 
blessing to a solitary soul: and so he said fare¬ 
well. 

That winter saw Jean back in New York, 
doing the honors of her widowed father’s house 
with her usual queenly grace. 

People said that she was more beautiful than 
ever: that her loveliness had gained a higher 
type: that all her old faults, her impetuousness, 
hasty temper, even a certain intolerance of weak¬ 
ness and folly, had entirely disappeared. But 
no man among the troop which flocked about her 
could flatter himself that in word or smile was 
the least hope offered, and Tiose Maylnnd once 
told her laughingly that a disappointed suitor 
had christened her “ the icc-qucen,” and that 
she was generally called so now. 

“I hope she will never melt,” said Judge 
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Dormer, who overheard. “ I know it is dread¬ 
fully selfish on my part, but I don’t want prince 
or president carrying off iny treasure.” 

“ Your treasure is quite safe, papa,” rejoined 
Jean, laughing. “She will soun be a very rusty 
one; but you mustn't complain.” 

“ Untarnished always — unspotted from tlfe 
world,” the old judge said, softly, laying his 
band on her head. 

Jean went to the piano .and sang—she must 
find some outlet for her soul just then. After 
she had poured that tide of secret emotion into 
the passion of her Italian melodies, she came 
down to a more realistic plane—as was wise to 
do—regaling her father with his favorite Jacobite 
songs and other old Scotch airs which carried 
him back to his childish days and the blue-eyed 
mother who had made them so happy. 

Toward spring, business called Judge Dormer 
South, and Jean accompanied him, glad of the 
change—though, in any case, she would have 
gone. 

A very pleasant trip it proved. Jean eqjoyed 
it thoroughly; for, though she knew that during 
the dreamy weeks of the past autumn she had been 
granted a brief glimpse of a future which under 
other circumstances might have rounded life into 
the fullness of perfection, she was not an 
unhappy woman. No other love could ever 
find a place in her heart; but she filled existence 
with duties, and reaped the reward which every 
person healthy in soul and body must gain from 
the patient fulfillment thereof. 

The inevitable is a cruel tyrant, at first; duty 
Beems a very Moloch to acknowledge as master; 
but, rightly employed, the soul grows rapidly 
under that stern discipline, and the flowers of 
happiness which any human being scatters about 
the pathway of others will fling a fragrance over 
his own desolate road and return a balm to his 
wounded heart. 

Just before they were ready to leave New 
Orleans, Jean went, one morning, with an old 
friend of her father’^—a physician, noted for 
bis successful treatment of insanity—to inspect 
a private asylum in which the doctor was in¬ 
terested. Funds were needed for an addition 
to the buildings, and Jean’s ample fortune, 
independent of her father’s wealth, enabled her 
always to give freely, though her work was so 
ruietly done that she escaped obtaining that 
most odious sort of popularity expressed under 
the head of “ modern philanthropy.” 

Before their visit ended, Jean told the doctor 
that she had decided to assist in the proposed 
improvements, and the sum she named was so 
considerable that he wanted to give the directors 


\ the satisfaction of hearing it at once; so he asked 
| her to wait for a little in the visitors’-parlor. 
) As they entered, a lady was seated at the far 
s end of the spacious apartment, and, after glancing 
} toward her, the doctor said in a low voice: 

\ “ Do you remember my telling you of a woman 

| I found in the insane-asylum in Havana, and 
\ had transferred here because I wns sure that, 
! under proper treatment, she might be cured?” 
s “Yes—perfectly,” Jean answered. 

] “Well, that is she,” the doctor explained. 
| “She has been here for two yenrs, and lias 
J entirely recovered her reason ; as 1 told you, 
\ it was a disease of the nerves, rather than 
) downright madness. She is to leave, to-day. 
| vShe is very reticent; she only insists that, when 
first shut up, she was not insane.” 

“Poor soul! Has she any friends? Where 
is she going?” Jean asked. “Does she need 
i assistance ?” 

} “ She mentioned no friends,” the doctor 

i replied ; “but she means to go North—says she 
Jlias some money there belonging to her; sho 

I would only accept sufficient aid from me to jay 
for her journey.” 

As they neared the window, the doctor spoke 
to the lady ; sho turned, and Jean saw u face 
} which was still youthful and hambome, though 
\ wasted, and bearing the trace either of great 
5 suffering or a very reckless life. 

< The physician introduced her as “ Mrs. Ray- 
\ nor,” and left the pair together. Jean drew 
j her into conversation, and the two talked for 
\ some time, the late patient showing that she was 
> in full possession of her reason, and, though not 
> an educated person, evidently bright and clever. 
As Jean was rising, her watch, insecurely 
fastened, dropped from her belt. Mrs. Raynor 
picked it up; her eye was caught by a clmrm 
attached to the chain—an onyx head of a sphinx 
with jeweled eyes, an ornament which had been 
Carroll Thayne’s. Jean had found it in the 
garden, after Thayne left her, on the night of 
their last meeting, and had worn it ever since. 

The woman stared at the head, held it close, 
moved it further away, then looked toward Miss 
Dormer, and asked in a strange breathless lone: 
“Where did you get it? My God! where?” 
Her composure had quickly given place to 
a terrible excitement: her eyes blazed, she shook 
from head to foot. 

Jean’s first thought was that the doctor had 
been deceived — the poor creature was insane 
still—and said quietly ; 

“It is an odd little ornament—is it not?” 

•* I asked you where you got it! ” the woman 
persisted. “ Did Carroll Thayne give it to you ?’ 
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It once belonged to him.” j 

*1 know it!” the other exclaimed. i 

A sudden light flashed on Jean; she under- \ 
stood now why that face had seemed familiar. \ 
She had not been able to rest till she hunted up \ 
the tile of papers which contained Thayne’s \ 
trial—it was this woman’s portrait she had seen. \ 
“You are Amy Landon I ” she cried. \ 

“Yes, I am,” rejoined the other. “ I’m not | 
afraid of Carroll now. I did it all for Horace. I 
What do you think rcy reward was? We went 
to Cuba; he got tired of me. I was terribly \ 
jealous, and tormented him. He shut me up; { 
1 was not mad then, but I went mad.” < 

“Oh, heaven!” Jean groaned. \ 

“After he stopped paying for my keep, I was j 
dreadfully treated. Doctor Thorne found mo ■ 
there, and brought me away. My reason has ' 
come back, but I shan’t live long—I have heart- j 
disease.” She spoke rapidly, but in a repressed \ 
monotonous voice; paused an instant while Jean j 
stood speechless, then added : “ Horace is dead. J 
I read about it in some old newspapers. Dead ! i 
I’m not afraid of Carroll.” i 

“Oh, do you know what happened to him?” \ 
“ No,” she replied, indifferently. “ I suppose j 
people thought I had drowned myself—1 throw j 
my hat down by the river. I got off, that night, < 
and joined Horace. You see, Carroll would have \ 
had us arrested for the forgery—he had found > 
it all out! But I mustn’t talk about those \ 
things*—it makes my head whirl!” ! 

“ Don’t you know that your—” Jean paused ; \ 
she could not bring herself to utter the word \ 
husband. “Don’t you know that Mr.’ Thaync \ 
was accused of having murdered you?” \ 

“No, no—I never knew that! Oh, bad os I \ 
was, I couldn’t have let that happen—not even j 
for Horace! But he’s safe—safe?” \ 

“ Yes; that is, he was not convicted. He > 
has borne the suspicion ever since—it has > 
blighted his life !” cried Jean. “ Oh, you must \ 
speak now and right him—you shall!” \ 

“I’m ready to—call the doctor—I’ll tell the \ 
whole story,” she answered. “ Horace is dead ; 
—I don’t care for myself!” \ 


The story was told—written out—legally 
attested—Amy Lnudon identitied—no possiblf 
doubt remaining. The girl had been marn*d ttf 
Horace, he employing Thayne's name in oTdet 
that Amy might lay a claim for divorce and 
alimony. She saw Carroll in San Francisco and 
persuaded him to go with her to that mountain 
village, pretending that he would find Horace 
there—in reality, to furnish corroborative proof 
of the marriage. But Carroll discovered the 
whole scheme through one of Horace s associates 
who had a grudge against the pair, and then 
Thayne's patience gave way. He threatened at 
once to follow Horace, and to have him impris¬ 
oned. Amy fled, that night, and joined her 
husband ; since the design had failed, there was 
nothing left them but flight: her pretense of 
suicide had been a plan on her part to keep 
Carroll from tracing Horace by following her. 

Before Jean left New Orleans, Amy Landon 
was dead from a sudden attack of her malady. 

When June was drawing to an end, Jean 
Dormer and her father were established at tlieir 
country-scat among the Berkshire Hills. 

It was at the end of a beautiful day—guests 
were expected to dinner. Jean had dressed 
early and gone downstairs, looking more queen¬ 
like than ever in her white drapery, at once so 
simplo and > o elegant. 

She went into a boudoir off the drawing-room 
and out into the balcony to gather some more 
roses—her cherished running vines grew there 
and were her favorite decoration. 

As she stood plucking the fragrant blossoms, 
slie heard a step inside, and called: 

“ I hear you, papa. I am coming.” 

She stepped back into the boudoir—a mist 
swam before her eyes—the roses dropped 
unheeded on the carpet. She heard her name 
uttered in a voice of such thanksgiving as might 
burst from the lips of a freed spirit entering the 
glory of paradise: “Jean! Jean!” 

And Carroll Thayne’s arms were holding her 
fast, and their two hearts throbbed close in that 
first embrace, which was the prelude to the hap¬ 
piness and the oneness of all their future life. 


THOSE CLEAR B L U E EYES. 


BY KATE A V L D. 

% Life with its sorrow may harden my soul, 

1 Rough stormy billows may over it roll— 

| A glance from thy beautiful eyes so bright 

? Changes the darkness of midnight to light. 

I Oh, what a marvelous magic there lies 

rvc9. In tbo fathomless depth of those clear blue eyes J 


Two azure orbs of beauty untold, 

Bearer to me than are gems and gold ; 

Blue as the heaven so clear and bright, 

In their depth there blazes a world of light; 
Ono single glance from that depth T prize, 

For they tell mo they love me, those clear blue 
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BY JANE Q . AUSTIN. 

Two men sat on tbe truuk of a fallen tree at the story in great red splashes clinging to the 
the edge of a clearing, in silence. The spot, ' fallen roof-tree or flying wildly upon the wintry 
the men, and the silence, all were peculiar \ wind across tho clearing to the cavernous coal- 
altliough not abnormal, since not only history, \ pit; but that time had not come yet: it was 

summer. 

So much for the scene. The men also were 
be sure; but as notes, for instance, repeat ■ peculiar. One, middle-aged, with u cold and 
themselves, with a difference. \ concentrated look in his gray eyes, and a mouth 

The 8pot was the half-relapsed clearing, in ; sad, if it had not been so cynical—a mouth 
the heart of a great wood, where a certain Jalter. < whose smile, just now, seemed mot king at him- 
Blackmann had built a shanty, cultivated a > self, at his companion, at everything—and yet 
8mall area of reclaimed forest-land, had burned j a face capable of intense sweetness, the sweet- 
charcoal, and finally enacted a gloomy tragedy, ’ ness only born of strength, only mu hired by 
resulting in the murder of his wife, whose ; reserve: the face of a man capable of the antique 
charred bones were found in the coal-kiln, and J friendship, but weary of searching fora friend, 
in his own suicide by hanging. A hunter, i The other, a young fellow, handsome ns Antin¬ 
passing through the clearing after nightfall, ous, graceful ns Mercury, fiery ns I hneton, but 
discovered the body swinging in the open door- j looking, just now, half ashamed of himself, half 
way, a ghastly mockery of a host's eager wel- : defiant, wholly uncomfortable. One end of his 
come to his guest, uiul, cuttiug it down, laid it ; mustache was between bis teeth, and was evi- 
upou the bed within, and went for help. Before ^ dently receiving heavy and unmouted punish- 
hc returned, tho shanty had taken fire ami J ment, while the walking-stick in the owner’s 
burned to the ground, consuming the body of l hand prodded the fat forest-mold at his feet oh 
the suicide—for which, indeed, nobody cared to l if it had been the heart of an enemy. A scowl 
search very deeply. ;> drew the straight nnd fine brows together, and 

How the fire originated was never determined ; j tho eyes were gloomily fixed upon the (levastn- 
possihly, some sparks lingering in the ashes of \ tion of tho canc. Conscious of the steady gaze 
tho desecrated hearth may have been blown out \ of the elder man, lie leaned a little forward to 
upon the floor by the heavy gust of a coming j avoid it, and, in the motion, dropped a le tter from 
thunderstorm; possibly, the hunter, fortifying j his pocket. It fell lightly upon the tufted grass 
himself with a pipe l>cforc performing his grew- j at the feet of his companion, wlu.se cold and 
some work of charity, had thrown a match l cynical eyes lightened at sight of it with a gleam 
upon combustible substances; possibly, also, the < of that savagery dormnnt in the heart of every 
popular explanation—that the foul fiend, in < man. His right hand moved slightly toward it, 
coming to fotcli his own, had ignited the place < then clenched itself convulsively and waited, 
with his breath—deserved consideration; but, j while the eyes examined minutely every detail 
however it came to be. the fact certainly was that S of tho prey he coveted—just a little careless note 
tho shanty and tiie body of the suicide were j without an envelope, written in a woman's hand, 
burned; also that bones, pronounced to be those j and beginning: “ You wretched bad boy.” 
of a woman, were found in the smoldering coal- ! Nothing much in those words, of course, 
pit and wero buried at the spot, and that, nobody i especially os Basil Davenport, sitting there, was 
caring to rebuild the cabin or to claim the amble j cousin to Ellinor Davenport Birkcndalc, in whose 
land, nature had put forth a quiet grasp and \ hand that letter was written. But, when Ellinor 
teizod again what had been wrested from her. —beautiful, charming, impulsive, and not yet 

Tho blackened timbers of the house, fallen five-and-twenty—was wife to Thomas Birkendale, 

into and across the cellar-hole, were almost j just past fifty, and skeptical of almost everything 
buried beneath blackberry-vines loaded now except the fallibility of human nature, could it 

with fruit, some red like drops of fresh blood, be expected that Thomas could read just so 

some of reddish - black like blood long shed. / much and no more of that letter and remain 
In autumn, the leaves would take up and repeat :■ content? 

Vol. XCIII.—4. (69) 


but situations, temperaments, and crises arc 
forever repeating themselves: not precisely, to 
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Davenport, unconscious of his los9, prodded l But as Davenport, in strange confusion, would 
the unctuous soil and gnawed his mustache. \ have risen to his feet, the other laid a Lund upon 
Birkendalc, moving slightly, set his foot upon j his arm, and said emphatically: 
the note, felt as if it stung him, and, raising his j “ No, you shan't follow him. Stay where you 
head, looked around him in uuconscious defiance. | are, and tell me where you saw him before. 1 
A little icy wind blew out of the wood and went j liavo especial interest in knowing, and you owe 
shuddering through the clearing, stirring the } me some consideration.” 

grass as it went—that long, languid, sparse grass \ “ 1 ?” exclaimed the young man, glancing 

that grows under forest-shade, loaded with dew j furtively at the other’s face, but obeying the 
like tears even at noonday, and drooping over \ detaining grasp and sinking back to his former 
the earth a9 if it longed to creep back into its \ position. 

bosom. j “ Yes, you,” replied Birkendalc, quietly, as 

Birkendalc watched the passage of the wind, \ he pressed his foot more firmly upon the paper, 
thought how like a woman’s hair the grass } “ But I will explain that later. Just now, I 
looked, and then, all at once, noticed that a < want to know where you met that man, for I also 
man had como out of the wood at the further < have seen him before.” 

side of the clearing and was looking intently | “ Well, it's a sort of thing one cannot just 

at him. i convey to another person’s mind,” replied I’av- 

A man liko other men, one would say: tall, \ enport, resuming his prodding of the earth and 
powerful, dark, neither old nor young, with j frowning contemplatively. 

strangely luminous eyes and very white teeth, j “ It sounds like fancy, or—almost ns if a fcl- 
oddly shown in a smile that did not extend j low weren't quite himself, you know, or—’’ 
beyond them; for the prevalent expression of 
the faco was one of intense gloom. Taking in 
all this in one comprehensive look, Birkendalc 
felt a cold terror seize his heart; that face, all 
unlike his in feature and coloring, might easily j “It was something more than a year ago,” 
become his face. That mocking smile—was not j began the younger man, abruptly. “And I had 
it his very smile, fivo minutes ago ? That terrible 
gloom, tlioso weary piercing oyes, that cynical 
expectance of evil under every guise—were they 
not all his very own ? And might they not be 
read already, perhaps, upon bis face? And 
who wa* this man? Whence came ho? Was it S fhat I knew what Ellinor was to me, and how 
the saino face ho had seen once before ? What ; much she might have been. I am not ashamed 
did he mean by that steadfast compelling stare, to say it.” 

that significant smile? Why did the letter ' He raised his head and stared defiantly into 
beneath his foot neem a living thing, swelling > the elder’s face. 

and writhing as if demanding, enforcing, his \ The latter nodded calmly and said: 
attention? j And then ?” 

A colJ r.woat broke out upon the man’s face, \ “There he is again,” shouted Davenport, 
and, with a nudden wrench, as if escaping from j pointing to the farther side of the glade and 
a tremendous physical force, ho turned, and, \ springing to his feet. But again the elder rc- 
grasping his companion’s arm, demanded \ strained him, saying icily and without turning 
hoarsely : \ bis eyes as the other pointed : 

“Who is that? Look across the clearing.” J “ I insist upon your sitting still and telling mo 
Even a3 he spoke, the stranger glided across j what you have to tell. Afterward, I have some- 
the end of the glade, moving with an indascrib- ^ thing to say to you. You will do well to comply.” 
ably stealthy and rapid step, never turning his \ Davenport threw off his hat and wiped his 
face away, never removing his piercing eyes | brow with a desperate and yet bewildered air. 
from those of Birkendalc, but changing the! “I don’t know what you’re driving at, and \ 
smile of suggestion and persuasion into a hitter \ don’t like to see that fellow shadowing us; but 
sneer of contempt and mockery. A moment, \ all I have to tell is just thiB: I left my uncle’s 
and ho was gone. \ house about midnight, on the night cf Ellinor’s 

“That man? Yes, I have seen him. Where \ marriage, and I felt as if I’d like to make an 
did he como from? I will follow. I watat to ? end of the whole thing—” 
ask him—I do not understand—” \ “You being ‘the whole thing,’ I suppose.” 


J been at a wedding, and felt awfully blue—” 

S “ Twentyscvcnth of June,” interpolated Birk- 
\ endalc, grinding the paper under his foot, 
j “ Yes, it was your wedding,” replied the other, 
\ sullenly ; “ and it was just in seeing her married 


> “ Never mind all that,” interposed Birkcndnle, 

\ impatiently. “I have experience of my own to 
\ guide my judgment. Just relate the facts, and I 
\ will furnish the comprehension.” 
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•• Yes, if you like; and I think you may spare < another moment, to feel that hand on my throat, 
your infernal sneers till I've doue my story, at j and, though it never occurred to me before to 
least. After that—” feel as if 1 couldn t take care of myself in any 

M Go on, if you please, with the 27th of June.” emergency, I don’t mind owning that I was 
“Well, I walked for miles—where, I don't < horribly afraid. Yes, horribly afraid is the light 
know, but until I felt tired in body as well as { phrase, for it was just horror, and not fright, 
mind—and, when a horse-car came jingling j that came over me, and turned me perfectly sick 
along through the darkness, I jumped on, with- i with cowardice. I felt my scalp stir with that 
out stopping it or caring where it went. It was J nervous feeling that makes the hair seem to rise, 
empty—l swear it was empty—for 1 felt glad to \ and the sweat started like drops of 'icewater. 
still be alone, and I went to the very end and ] But, gathering myself together, I started up, 
sat down in the corner. I’m not bound to tell j and, reaching the other end of the-car, sat down 
you what thoughts came into my head, what > by the door and looked out to see where we 

wild plans and desires. What a man has only \ were. It was so dark that I saw nothing, not 

thought, and never spoken, is his own. But, j even the conductor. I turned my head back, 
among the rest, I was trying to think how I j and, upon my word, sir, there he sat directly 

could get a large sum of money all at once; and, j opposite, in the Bame attitude, with the same 

of a sudden, somebody seemed to whisper in my - detestable smile, the same piercing look in the 
ear the address of a certain house, of which I \ eyes, the same long white quivering hand thrust 
had vaguely heard before as a private gambling- 5 out of the black cloak. I leaned back and stared ; 
bell. At tbo same time, I remembered certain \ and through my head, as if it had been thrust 
gold-checks belonging to tlio firm, at that j in, went the address of that bouse, the thought 
moment in my possession. I of tlie gold-checks, and a black swarm of other 

“ Now, the first extraordinary thing in the > thoughts and fancies which I won’t mention, 
business was, that the address and tlio memory \ “ * I’ll do it,’ said I, aloud. And the man 

of the checks came to me from without, and nodded slowly and edged a little forward upon 
were not formed in my own mind. It was pro- i the scut. 

cisely as if somebody had spoken, and I started \ “At that moment, Bomebody sprang upon the 
and looked up, for I had been stirring a bit of < platform and stood in tlie doorway. It was Ned 
straw or something, with my stick, just as I am < Boothby, my college-chum and the best friend 
doing now. I looked up, and there, in the j I have in the world, besides being a first-rate 
opposite corner of the car, sat that man who \ young doctor. 

bos just disappeared behind the charcoal-kiln.” j “ ‘ IIiillo, Davenport—I’m in luck/ said he, 
He paused, as if for contradiction; but Birk- j sitting down beside me. ‘ I’ve a poor fellow 
end&le simply nodded, and ho went on. j in the crisis of typhoid, and mad as a hatter. 

“Yes, there ho sat, a tall gaunt figirre, with a J His people got scared, and sent up for me just 
slouched hat coming down to those gimlet-eyes now; and I shall send the poor things to bed 
of his, and they fixed upon mine os if they i and stay with him for the rest of the night, 
were reading my brain. The same ugly smilo < I may want help, and am sure to want company, 
we just saw was on his face, or rather on liis l Come along and do a good turn.’ 

lips, for the face never smiles; but the teeth \ “As he spoke and grasped my hand, I felt as 

showed like those of a wild beast, and the mus- j if a nightmare had passed away—the very air 
toche seemed to writhe, as if with the lifting \ grew lighter and more vital. I fetched a breath 
and curling of the upper lip. A more hateful, i from my very boots, and looked across the car. 
a more repulsive, a more terrible face, it is not in j The scat was empty, the car was empty—Boothby 
the power of my mind to imagine.” > and I were alone. 

• “No, I suppose not,” said Birkendale, medita- > “ ‘Ned,’ said I, * was anybody but me in this 

tively. “Well?” ! car when you got in?’ 

“ no was wrapped in a great cloak—although? “‘Upon my word, I didn’t notice/ said he, 

the night was one of those black sultry ones, carelessly. 4 You’ll come, won’t you?* 

when the very air seems dead—and out of it j 44 4 Yes, I’ll come—and glad of the chance/ 

came a long white hand, that, as I watched it, j said I.” 

seemed to quiver, again like the wild beast just \ 44 And that’s all?” asked Birkendale, as the 

ready to spring and seize its prey. His attitude, < other remained silent. 

too, was a peculiar one: crouching and eager, j 44 Yes, that’s all. I told you it was no story.” 

leaning forward, the face thrust out, the feet j 44 Well, now I’ll tell you my story, and, after- 

drawn in. Upon my word, I expected, in \ ward, we’ll discuss our own affairs: 
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“I said I also had met this person before. < “ Yes, he suffered, that poor fellow did, and 

It was fifteen years ago, in the heart of Georgia, j I was sorry for him—more sorry than for most 
when I was traversing that pleasant State in • things that have come my way since I can 
company with General Sherman. It was at the j remember. He used to try to get in the way 
close of a hard day’s march, and both men and ? of the bullets, in action; and, if a forlorn hope 
officers were thoroughly done up and very j or a reconnoitering-party or any service of danger 
savage—as hungry, thirsty, and footsore men are < called for volunteers, there was Lisle in the front 
apt to be. The commissariat-train did not reach \ of it. Mauy a foolhardy thing, splendidly fool- 
ua at the point expected, and we were on short j hardy, recklessly daring, have I seen him rush 
rations, arfd the country was so poor that neither \ into, with a backward glance of good-bye to me, 
fear, love, nor money could obtain any fresh \ whom he never meant to see again ; and back he 
provision worth mentioning. Altogether, it was j would come, presently, with two or three of his 
a pretty rough time, and no glory in it- and j command—alive, and on his face such a look of 
about the only luxury we could manage was \ sullen gloom and black despair that any fool 
grumbling, and of this commodity there was no j could see he had gone to throw his life away, 
stint. * | and had found it flung back in his face as 

“ For quarters, some of us had taken posses- $ not worth the taking. Toor fellow ! poor old 
sion of an old church, standing all alone in f fellow ! I could well have spared a better man 
the middle of a graveyard, with a cypress- j —and all his own fault too, his own mad folly 
swamp backing it up, and a white sandy road j and sin. 

in front, running off into the * piney- woods ’ > “Well, I offered to share my quarters with 

at either hand. A dismal spot — ns I noticed, \ him, aud ho accepted. It was one of those old- 

noxt morning, while they were digging one \ fashioned square pews, with a bench running 
more grave in the old burying-ground. The J round three sides, and a fence about four feet 
place seemed miles from any house, and wns j high closing it in, with a door in front, which I 
altogether as dismal and lonely a spot as I J shut and bolted by way of keeping out intruders, 
remember, even in that dismal and lonely j Lisle took one of the benches, but I preferred the 
country. Such as it. was, however, we utilized j floor, and we turned in, he with his head just 
it without delay ns a bivouac, not to mention j above mine, unfortunately. I was dead tired, 
pressing a few benches or so into service as > and only wanting to get to sleep; but he, poor 
fuel, but, on the whole, treating the house with \ fellow, was more than usually down on his luck, 
that traditional respect one pays to churches. ^ and began telling me some incident of that 
Some of the pews were left untouched, and one \ dismal story, which haunted him so. I listened 
of these, about in the middle of the church, \ for a little, and then dropped asleep. Poor Lisle, 

1 selected as my own quarters, inviting a young i poor boy 1 I hope it wasn’t the last straw, but 

fellow, whom I will call 4 Lisle,’ to chum with j I couldn’t have kept awake to hear my own 
m^-his full name and rank in the service arc j story told. 

not important, nor is his history, which he bad S “ When I woke, it was with a start and with 
confided to me bit by bit in the course of a good 5 the doublo sense of a terrible sound and a 
many long days’ marches or sleepless bivouacs. 5 terrible stillness, both close to me. It sounds 
lie was very wretched—and had cause to be, no j paradoxical, but it was just that: a sound that 
doubt, especially as his misfortune was his own i chilled my blood, and a stillness like nothing but 
fault, and he had wrecked another life along j itself. I lay flat on my back, staring stupidly 
with his own. I remember that he occasionally \ around, and at that moment the moon, wading 
mentioned this as the least endurable part of his \ through rain-clouds, shone out full and bright, 
burden ; and, I dare say, to a man capable of self- i the light slanting in through the chancel-window, 
respect., the consciousness of having betrayed and s By that light., I saw a figure leaning over the 
ruined so helpless a creaturo as a woman who \ door of the pew and staring fixedly at Lisle, t 
loved him must be very depressing. Judas has l needn’t tell you what that face and figure looked 
rather cast a stigma on betraying with a kiss.” hike, for you have just told me, and, what is 
The narrator paused for a moment; but no j more, we have both seen them within the hour, 
sound broke the silence except the cawing of the ! The thin dark face, the piercing eyes, the writh- 
crows, as they lazily winged their way to the i ing mustache, the sneering smile showing the 
depth of the wood, and the shiver of the night- j teeth but not reaching the rest of the face, and, 
wind stirring the tops of the trees over their j above all, the awful gloom and weariness of the 
heads. Birkendale continued, in a voice a little \ whole. If I had been an artist, I could have 
less hard and cynical than heretofore: j drawn every line of that lace from memory, 
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although it was only for a moment that 1 saw it; 
for, in the next, the moon had dived into another > 
cloud, and all was black darkness. 1 started to \ 
my feet and tried to open the door of the pew, j 
with the double impulse to pursue and kill the ( 
owner of that face or to fly from him as fast 
and far as possible; and 1 really don’t know ; 
which I most wanted to do. But the fastening 
of the door eluded me, and, while I fumbled j 
for it, the moon gave another watery gleam, J 
and showed me the figure moviug swiftly up j 
the aisle, regardless of the men who lay sleep- < 
ing there, and who never stirred os he passed j 
over their bodies, straight on and up to the \ 
chancel and through it, until for an instant the 
figure stood black and sharply outlined against j 
the chancel-window—yes, standing upon the < 
very altar itself, with that infernal smile turned j 
back upon me, and the gleam of those eyes j 
piercing the distance and reaching mine like 
a sword. The next instant, he was gone: how 
or where, I cannot tell you. But I staggered 
backward, tripped over something, and fell upon 
the cushions where I had been lying; I threw 
out my hand to save myself, and it fell into 
a pool of something warm, sticky, horrible, still 
dripping from the bench above. j 

“A moment more, and I hod a light and 
was bending over what had been my friend. 
His own knife was in his hand : he had done it 
himself, and I wish I could forget the awful 
horror of those eyes, turned toward the spot 
where I had seen the face. 

“We buried him in that desolate graveyard, 
and I don't think 1 have ever been quite the 
same man since.” 

There was a long silence, and then Davenport 
asked in a hoarse voice: 

“ Do you know what became of her ?’* 

“She was already dead—of what people call 
a broken heart. In her cose, it meant shame 
and remorse.” 

Another silence, and Davenport, bending more 
than ever toward the earth, ceased to dig, and 
seemed trying to determine something in his 
own mind. At lost, with a deep-drawn breath, 


almost a groan, he sat upright and faced his 
companion. He—who, since he ceased to speak, 
had never removed his eyes from the younger 
man, and who, with the sad perspicacity of half 
a century, had read the conflict of thought and 
emotion in the other's breast, and now understood 
its conclusion—raised his hand with a gesture of 
silence and said: 

“ You needn’t speak—Lisle’s enemy is yours 
and mine, and we won’t let him go quite so far 
with us as he did with that poor fellow. Jlere’s 
a letter of yours under my foot. Tear it up, 
and give me your word of honor that it is the 
last on either side.” 

He moved his foot, and Davenport, with a 
half-uttered exclamation, picked up the paper 
and unfolded it. 

“ You may read it; there’s no real harm in it. 
What fault there is, is altogether mine. Head 
it, if you like. Y*es, it shall be the end.” 

He held out the letter, and the older man 
took it. After all, he had a right to know, and 
he would not be Quixotic. This thought went 
through his mind, as he held the paper up to 
the fading light; and then he laughed aloud, 
half ashamed and half relieved, and, giving it 
back, said: 

“ See: it is washed away in tears of peni¬ 
tence. It is better so.” 

And, in fact, the tears, clinging to the long 
drooping grass, so like a woman’s hair, had. 
in that hour of pressure, soaked through and 
through the paper, leaving only such a blur as 
you and I may have seen when the page had to be 
thrown aside and another written, on which we 
took care that the tears should not fall so fast. 

Davenport stared at it for a moment, then tore 
it in bits, scattering it among the weeping grass. 

“ Thank God I came here to-day, with you, 
Birkendale!” said he, with white lips. And, 
as they left the glade, he turned back, and, 
shaking his fist toward the darkening woods 
about the charcoal-kiln, he inuttered, but not 
to Birkendale: 

“ We’ve beat you this time, and, God helping 
me, you shan't get another innings.” 
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BY KATHARINE VOORHEES. 


On* year more is quickly numbered 
With the ages of the past, 

And we scarcely heed the momenta 
Aa they pass us by so fast. 


’Eightyseven, so old but honored, 
Shares his predecessor's fate: 

Yields his throne to youth and beauty. 
Welcome to thee, 'Eightyeight I 
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BT TH* AUTHOR OP “THE SECOND LIP*." 


CHAPTER I. 

“Comb in, Allan, come in; I want your 
advice, my son. Sit down. You are not in a 
burry?” as the younger man paused at the door, 
casting anxious glances across the lawn. “ I can 
wait, my dear, until you have time—” 

“Of course not, father. Here is your chair, 
cluttered with papers, as usual,” tumbling them 
on the floor and pressing the old man affection¬ 
ately into his seat. 

“Thank you, Allan. I don’t know how my 
papers always get into such a mess. What I > 
wished to consult you about was this affair of j 
Robert—my brother—your uncle, in fact.” 

“ Yes, sir, I know,” said the young man, 
dryly. “No tidings from Mr. Kennaird?” 

“Your ‘ Uncle Robert,’ my dear. ‘Mr. Ken¬ 
naird’ sounds strangely from you: a little— 
wanting in affection, shall we say? And I would 
not have you wanting in affection for your uncle. 
The more because he—he has been unfortunate.” 

“I’ll call him anything you like, father,” 
said Allan, laughing. “ My affection for you is 
enough to drip over on to anybody you care for, 
even my Uncle Bob,” he added, under his breath. 

“ Yes, yes. Well, there is no news. I have 
done all I could, privately. Crabbe was up in 
Holton for two weeks, searching, but to no pur¬ 
pose. The police have been employed. Their 
theory is that he has been murdered. But poor 
Robert had no enemies.” 

“ Nor any money, after he had been in town 
for a day,” muttered Allan. 

“Then they suggested suicide. But that is 
impossible. I think your dear uncle was con¬ 
tented in his life with us?” The old clergyman 
looked up, his chin quivering, and his ejes 
pleading and gentle as a child’s, under their 
beetling white brows, into his son’s face. 

“ Yes, I think he was contented. Nothing to 
do, a luxurious home, living on the fat of the 
land, even my mother afraid to contradict him. 
He should have been a happy man, sir.” 

“I tried to make him so, Allan. But Robert 
was always peculiar. Sensitive—sensitive to a 
fault! Outwardly calm, while his heart was 
bleeding over some—perhaps fancied—slight.” 

“Those fellows, the detectives,” said Allan, 
changing the subject, “have to be tipped hand¬ 
somely before they will do any work.” 

(74) 


“ I believe Crabbe paid them a bonus. I gave 
him ( carte blanche.’ I don’t understand these 
matters. But I have determined now to bring 
the thing before the public. I shall advertise.” 

“ Before the public?” Allan rose hastily and 
then sat down again. “I hope not, father,” he 
said, earnestly, after a moment’s silence. “I 
must remind you that my uncle’s actions are not 
always such as would bear examination. I am 
sorry to allude to this. But there is danger that 
his absence may be explained in a way not cred¬ 
itable to the family or to you. It may injure 
your position in the community and in Christ’s 
church.” 

“I have thought of all that, my son. I am 
ashamed that I did think of it. What is worldly 
honor or disgrace, compared to the care I should 
have of your uncle? Both body and soul, God 
| has put him in my keeping!” He rose as he 
\ spoke, his small frame dilating with excitement, 
j his eyes kindling. “I cannot lose my hold on 
| him.” 

“Oh, if you take it that way, sir,” said Allan, 
\ trying to speak carelessly and to conceal how 
\ much he was moved. “Well, what do you pro¬ 
pose to do?” 

“I thought of advertising. That is the point 
\ on which I wished your advice. Now, I wrote 
\ out a paragraph—I have it here somewhere,” 
j tossing over the disorderly papers on the table. 

< “Oh, here it is! Now listen, Allan: 1 A middle- 

< aged gentleman*—I think we could call your 
j uncle middle-aged? He was sixty, though he 

< looked much younger.” 

“Yes, I think we can venture on that. Gray 
I old reprobate!” he added, mentally. 

“I somehow always think of Robert as a 
lad. Bob was a bright boy,” pausing with an 
affectionate thoughtful smile; “the cleverest of 
us all.” 

“But the advertisement?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. ‘A middle-aged gentleman 
disappeared on the 17th inst., about 3 P. M. 
Was last seen on the main street in Holton.’ I 
thought of mentioning that a lady—I would not 
name Margaret—” 

“No, I certainly would not mention my sister 
in connection with the matter,” hastily inter¬ 
jected Allan. 

“That ‘a lady who was walking with him 
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stopped in front of Frazier’s bonk, attracted by 
some occurrence in the street, and, when she 
turned, he had disappeared, and never has been 
seen since.’ What do you think of that, Allan ?” 

“1 do not think 1 would enter into details, 
father. A description of his appearance—” 
“Yes, I thought of that. Listen. 4 The miss¬ 
ing man was tall and exceedingly spare; com¬ 
manding features; nose, Roman—’ ” 

44 Rather Jewish ; hooked.” 

44 It never’ impressed me in that way. ‘Nose, 
Roman; a benignant and frequent smile; eyes 
gray and keen. A man of distinguished and 
noticeable presence. He wore, when last seen, 
clothes of gray cheviot, with an intaglio pin in 
a brown necktie; carried a gold watch, with 
long heavy chain, and a gold-headed cane.’ ” 
“Both yours, by the way. sir. It is a very 
good advertisement, father. You are developing 
quite a business-faculty. But, if you will trust 
it to me, 1 will alter a word or two, and attend to 
sending it to the newspapers.” 

44 1 wish you would, my son,” said the clergy- . 
man, with a long breath of relief. 44 1 wish you 5 
would. If you would take the matter wholly in \ 
hand, Allan, you would be more successful than s 
I. I really have less business-talent than you j 
suppose.” | 

44 Very well; I will relieve you of it. Now \ 
sit down there,” drawing his easychair up to < 
the window, through which the chilled sunlight j 
of September stole pleasantly. Beyond, a wide \ 
sweep of lawn, dotted here and there by beds ? 
of crimson coleus, sloped down on one side l 
to a pretty little lake, and on the other to a \ 
thick belt of woodland. 44 Here is your pipe, j 
father. Now think out your next sermon in \ 
peace. My Uncle Robert will turn up again; \ 
he always does.” i 

44 That is true, my son. I will not deny that \ 
Robert has given me many anxious hours—he \ 
is of an erratic disposition. But his affection < 
always brings him back to us. At my age, one \ 
can forgive many faults for affection.” j 

Allan lighted his father's pipe and lingered, \ 
talking of the shadows of the elms on the water 
and the color of the sumac-bushes reddening s 
the woods. It was the habit of the Kennaird < 
family to notice such things and to take pleasure i 
in them. Then, finding that his father’s face J 
had fallen into its usual placid thoughtful quiet, j 
he thrust the advertisement into his pocket and j 
left the library. j 

CHAPTER II. 

The grounds surrounding the house of Bishop S 
Kennaird—for that was now our good clergy- \ 


| man’s rank in the church—were so extensive as 
| to give it almost an air of stateliness. 

| “And why should we not, Margaret, live in 
| a dignified style?” Mrs. Kennaird was wont to 
| say to her daughter, in their secret council. 

> “Why not? In England, your papa’s house 

> would be colled a palace—though, very likely, 
j it would not be half so fine as this. And he 
i would be ‘my lord,’ and wear an apron, and 
\ have a seat in the Upper House—though his 
J salary would not, perhaps, be as large as his 

income is now. And the church is the same 
exactly, except that we don’t pray for the queen. 
And I know,” her blue eyes sparkling, “there’s 
not a lord-bishop in England, were he of Canter¬ 
bury itself, that deserves more honor than your 
papa.” 

“Of course not, mamma,” Margaret would 
answer, dutifully. “And you are quite right 
to try to have everything nice and in keeping 
with papa's rank, especially as it is his own 
private income we spend ; and everybody knows 
that he gives all his salary in charity. ’Ike Ken- 
nairds always were well-to-do people, I've heard 
Uncle Robert say, and used to live in splendor.” 

44 Oh, your Uncle Robert! ” 

On which Mrs. Kennaird, with a shrug, would 
shut her mouth closely and hurry away, lest 
she might be—what she never yet had been— 
indiscreet. 

Oddly enough, when Allan left his father and 
passed through the lofty hall, iuto which opened 
a suite of pleasant drawing-rooms, a breakfast- 
parlor, and little cozcries, spread with rich rugs 
and hung with softly-tinted curtains to suit Mrs. 
Kennaird's luxurious taste, it was not with the 
mysterious disappearance of his uncle, the black 
sheep of the family, % that his mind was occupied, 
but with tliis very question of the family-income, 
which seemed, to his Bister, so large. 

A trifling matter had brought it before him; 
before one of the eide-doors, there stood a tiny 
basket-wagon drawn by two diininuture black 
ponies. The whole affair was simple in con¬ 
struction and as costly as money could buy. 
The harness was knobbed with gold; a delicate 
whip, the handle set with jewels, lay on the 
seat. A little “tiger” in groen-and-silver stood 
by the head of the ponies, while a gigantic 
groom in the same dazzling livery, on a block 
horse, waited behind. 

“Money! money! It is disgusting to see it 
thrust upon one in that vulgar way,” grumbled 
Allan to himself. “We Kcnnnirds have enough 
to satisfy all necessary wants. But we are 
paupers beside the girl who owns that costly 
toy. She knows it. Her father knows it. lie 
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despises us us such. He sends out that silly pledge beside her was filled with mignonette; 
child, wearing the livery of his money as much the account-book in her hand was in an ivory 
as his ser\ a its. Why should she not drive into : case. Yet not a penny had been spent by any 
the country, m see her old friends, like any other \ member of the household, that year, which was 
modest uni i. uly girl? Gold-mounted harness! \ not entered in the neat firm lines of figures in 
As if to -ay to every gaping village - loafer: < this book; the very mignonette had its pries 
4 This is to * gold that was dug out of Red-Gulch \ and was set down. 

Mine. ’ion is the daughter of the bonanza-| She pushed the book into its case, 
king.’ ” \ “ Why, Allan, what are you doing here?” she 

Such v us the upper current of Mr. Allan j said, taking up some white netting. “ Margaret 
Kcnnainl s thought, as he looked out of the ' was looking for you, just now. Hetty is with 
window at the unfortunate ponies and lackeys. \ her.” 

Whether in his deeper consciousness, there was j “Miss Boughton does not need me to amuso 
not a mad widi to cover dollar for dollar with the \ her,” said Allan, with boyish stiffness. “She— 
owner of Red-Gulch Mine, whether the bonanza- > or, rather, the Red-Gulch Mine—has plenty of 
king’s daughter was only a “silly child” to him v admirers.” 

in his innermost heart, even he himself then \ His mother laughed. “I think you are 
scarcely kue v. He turned impatiently and \ unfair, Allan. Betty surely has charm enough 
entered his mother’s room, the pretty little \ to attract lovers beside her fathers millions— 
apartment where she sat in the morning, and ? yourself, for instance. You were her sworn 
where the whole family, from the bishop to Zack > slave when you were fifteen, when John 
the errand-hoy, came to consult her. Nobody \ Bougbtou was a penniless lawyer.” 
ever suspected Mrs. Kennaird of managing her j “Oh, then—” Allan stopped, with a sudden 
household. “ It is a republic of which I am not ; choking in his throat, aud turned his head away, 
even president,” she was wont to say. \ “ My son ! ” Mrs. Kennaird laid her hand on 

“Poor little unpractical me!” she had called J his shoulder, and, when ho did not turn, put 
herself ul.cii she was a girl; and her family, $ both arms about his neck and placed her soft 
now that *<lie was a matron with a line of gray •! cheek to his. “I suspect,” she whispered, “you 
in her snf» brown hair, still chose to consider her l are the same now as then, Allan, in your feeling 
as a deii* He bit of porcelain, to be cherished for Betty. And in what is she different? She 
as ornamental, but of no available use whatever. \ is much more worthy of love as a woman than 
Yet the bis .op daily came to her, with accounts ;• she was as a child.” 

of his dealing with the younger clergy; Allan > “ It is no longer a question between Betty and 

had always poured out all his college-scrapes j me, mother,” he said, rising and standing before 
into her ear; housekeeper, cook, coachman, each < her, flushed with excitement. “In old times, 
absolute in his or her own domain, paid her <: when we were together, it seemed to me as if 
the compliment of a daily consultation. Never < we were alone in the world—just the one man 
did household move in such absolute harmony $ and the one woman. I never told her in bare 
or order as this republic. There was, too, oddly S words that I loved her or wished to marry her. 
enough, in every part of it, the mark of a single * But she knew it! She knew that, in this life, 
firm dominant will. j we were alone together forever. But now—” 

Mrs. Kennaird was a plump part ridge-like j “Well? ‘Now,’ Allan?” said his mother, 

little woman, with gentle dark-blue eyes and a j gently. 

peculiar habit of listening to every remark with j “ Now this detestable money comes between 
earnest attention and pausing a moment before she \ us. When I look at her, it is not Betty that 
replied. Iler auditor was inevitably pleased, 5 I see, but the heiress of John Boughton’s 
he knew not why, and suddenly felt that himself j millions.” 

and his words were of more importance than he j “But when she looks at you?” said Mrs. 
had ever before believed. She was fond, too, \ Kennaird, with an arch smile, 
of wearing soft glossless silk gowns, and of half j “She sees a poor young farmer, whose whole 
hiding her pretty throat in clinging lace and j income would not pay the taxes on the house 
India muslin, rather than stiff collars. \ she lives in. Oh, she has learned that way of 

“You arc the very ideal of a mother,” said \ counting! No, mother—I have put Betty out 
Allan, as lie threw himself down beside the low j of my heart. She is nothing to me now— 
chair where she sat by the window. He was J nothing.” 

never tired of admiring her. Her surrounding j “Has she put you out of hers?” his mother 
was always dainty and picturesque; the window- ] asked, with the same tender quizzical smile. 
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Allan grew pale; bis -eyes flashed. 

14 It does not matter,” be said, resolutely. 
44 If she even cared for me, as you bint, old John 
Bough ton would never give her to a pauper. 
And I would never marry a woman whose 
millions would support me—i have not yet sunk 
so low.” 

“No doubt you aro right, Allan,” said Mrs. 
Kennaird, after her usual thoughtful pause; 
“no doubt you are right.” 

Allan stared at her for a moment, with a look 
of astonished disappointment. He had hoped 
for some other reply. Why had he talked to 
his mother but to be argued out of his belief? 

“ There she comes,” he said, with fresh heat. 
44 Do you remember how she use<^to come run¬ 
ning through the woods, when slie had ridden 
out on the street-car to spend the day with 
Margery—a slim little thing, in her ehcap white 
gown and straw hat? Look at her now.” 

Margaret was crossing the lawn, coming toward 
the house. Beside her, walked Miss Boughton, 
in a carriagc-drcss of old-gold brocade, a hat 
with stiff plumes set on her head. 

44 She even chooses the color of gold for her 
dress, to flaunt it in the eyes of the passers-by,” 
he ejaculated, angrily. “She and her father 
are both demented with their sudden fortune. 
I’ll have none of them.” 

44 No doubt you are right,” repeated his 
mother, quietly, once more, as the girls entered 
the hall. “Ah, Betty, my dear—going? Can 
you not stay and take luncheon with us? Allan, 
I wish to see you again, before you go to Hol¬ 
ton,” as Allan, after a stiff bow to Miss Boughton, 
turned to leave the room. 

Betty looked after him, quite forgetting to 
answer his mother. She had startled fawn-like 
cyc 3 , and they were as grieved now as those of 
a hurt baby. 

“Mr. Kennaird is hardly civil,” she said, 
turning them appealingly to his mother. “ lie 
used to be very kind to me. Now everybody 
is kinder than he. No, I won’t stay to luncheon, 
thank you, Margery. You needn’t take my hat; 
I think Colonel Godfrey will probably be waiting, 
at home, to play tennis with mo—or Mr. Schobcr, 
or Monsieur Vidal. There aro so many men 
whom papa likes who come to play tennis with 
me, that I almost forget their names.” She 
paused, glancing sideway at her auditors to see 
the effect of her deep diplomacy. “ Now, your 
brother Allan never comes. He has not been in 
our house for months. We used to be very good 
friends. But nobody can expect to keep friends, 
if he treats them uncivilly and runs away from 
them in his own house, especially when other 


t people arc forever at their feet. Now, can he, 
[ Mrs. Kcnuaird?” 

i 44 1 am sure Allan did not intend to be uncivil, 
my dear child,” said Mrs. Kennaird, smiling 
and patting her haud as if she were a kitten. 
44 But he has a great deal of important business 
to look after, and cau give very little time to 
his sister 8 visitors.” 

44 But I don't think I should be classed oh 
just one of 4 his sister’s visitors ’! ” passionately 
exclaimed the young lady. 44 1 am— Well, 
indeed, Mrs. Kennaird,” sho said, interrupting 
herself and blushing, her good-sense coming to 
her rescue, “ I am used to receive now a good 
deal of attention just because I am papa’s 
daughter, and papa is an important man ; and 
I don't understand neglect, especially from old 
friends—and Allan was a friend of mine once,” 
her weak little mouth quivering again. 

44 He is so still, my dear. Allan is always 
faithful to all of his friends,” said his mother, 
graciously. “So sorry you will not stay! We 
wero so disappointed, too, that your papa could 
not come to dinner the other evening. The 
bishop had a few friends—eminent scientific 
men, scholars—and 1 thought Mr. Boughton 
might like to see and hear them informally. 
But business! business! Don’t let it engross 
him too much, my dear. Good-morning.” 

Margaret watched her friend drive off, and 
then turned into her mother’s room. 

44 Betty has grown more weak and silly than 
ever, with this idea of her wealth. Don’t you 
think so, mamma? I think it would be very 
unfortuuate for Allan to marry her.” 

44 Betty always had an empty little head, but 
her heart is all right,” said Mrs. Kennaird. 
She did not answer the last of the remark. 

Meanwhile poor Betty crept into her triumphal 
chariot, feeling suddenly snubbed and small. In 
old times, the Boughtons had looked up to the 
Kennoirds as immeasurably their superiors in 
social rank. During the last year, however, 
they had been elevated on a golden pillar far 
above the heads of all other people. Betty now 
felt herself sinking fast to her old level. 81 ie 
was, after all, only the daughter of a man who 
had gathered together many millions by a lucky 
chance. lie understood nothing but business. 
The Kennairds lived in an atmosphere of lofty 
refinement. Scholars and scientific men were 
their companions: and Allan, “ engrossed in 
important business,” looked down on her as one 
of the flock of his sister’s many visitors. ‘‘You 
can take the reins,” she said, snappishly, to the 
page; 44 1 don’t want to drive. I never want to 
drive again!” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Allan waited impatiently for his mother’s 
parting words. He was angry and disappointed 
at her readiness to give up little Betty. The 
women of the family, he remembered, never had 
appreciated Betty os he and his father had. 
Women never did admire a beautiful girl. His 
mother thought he* “would be quite right to j 
give her up*! Why should he give her up? He j 
was the equal of John Boughton in every point \ 
but his wealth. And were a few paltry dollars 
to come between him and his happiness for life? j 
Could he not win a fortune, too? Or could he j 
not take the girl without a penny and set her l 
father at defiance? His mother little knew him j 
when she advised him to give her up. So he \ 
fumed and raved to himself, growing more fixed J 
and clear in his purpose, and quite forgetting j 
that he had himself proposed to give up all hope. \ 
It did not occur to him that perhaps his mother \ 
had reckoned on just such a reaction, just such \ 
a course of argument and obstinacy. Who J 
knows? < 

At all events, he was now resolved to take his \ 
own way in future; to ask no advice; to give no \ 
more confidence. Hi3 mother, doubtless, would j 
wish to continue the subject. Women never 
knew when a question was closed. He turned 
to go into her room, with a scowl of angry sus¬ 
picion on his usually good-humored face. Love 
aud despair only could have made Allan so 
unjust to his mother. Unpractical she might be, 
as her family thought, and totally lacking in all 
worldly wisdom. But she was never garrulous, 
never spoke the word too much. 

When Allan again entered her morning-room, 
she was looking out of the window with a face 
so grave that he felt that weightier matters than 
poor little Betty occupied her mind. 

“Your father, Allan, has consulted you about 
your Uncle Robert,” she began, as soon as he 
had closed the door. “ What does he propose to 
do?” 

“Advertise for him. I do it most unwillingly. 
For my part, I should be thankful never to hear 
from him again.” His recent irritation made 
him, perhaps, more vengeful just now than he 
would otherwise have been, against the family 
scapegrace. 

Mrs. Kennaird looked at him steadily, with a 
trace of speculation in her gentle eyes. “You 
must obey your father, Allan. If, indeed, he 
had left the whole business of inquiry to your 
own discretion? Your dear father is not a 
business-man. He does not look at the matter 
M you would.” 

“I look at it as disgrace to us, however it 


may turn out. What has the man ever been but 
a dead-weight and a shame to all of his name?” 

“1 would not say that,” said Mrs. Kennaird, 
mildly. “ That is going too far. Under the 
family influence, he conducts himself deoently; 
but, away from it—” 

“ 1 don't know who in the family can influence 
him,” said Allan. “He rules myYather as an 
unselfish sensitive man can always be ruled by a 
coarse and selfish one. Margery and I havo 
been trained to pay him absolute respect, and— 
Why, upon my word, mother, it must be you 
that he is afraid of!” with a laugh and a caress¬ 
ing touch on her arm. 

She shook her head and laughed. But the 
tears rose suddenly to her eyes. She loosened 
the lace aboufher throat. 

“It has been a heavy burden to carry!” she 
said, hastily. “For your father, I mean, of 
course, my dear.” 

“When did he first come to you?” Allan said, 
with a startled look of surprise aud sympathy. 
It was the first time in his life that he had ever 
known his mother to complain, and there was 
something—a passing momentary look—in her 
smiliug face that told of trouble endured and con¬ 
cealed until it was more than she had strength 
| to hide any longer. But, before the question 
j was formed, she was the same gentle placid little 
rwomau as before. 

| “Transparent as a baby!” thought Allan. 

< “The idea of mother concealing anything! 

\ When did he come to you, dear?” he said again, 
s “ The year after we were married. Your 
l father had only his salary then, eight hundred 
\ a year; but we lived very comfortably, he and 
\ baby and I, till Robert came to us for the visit 
| of a week. He staid twentyfour years. He 
\ drank heavily at first. It was eight or ten years 

< before your father cured him of that weakness, 
j He would not send him to an asylum, even in 
\ his worst attacks of delirium. He shared his 
\ income with him, half and half; even after your 
| grandfather made your father his heir, Robert 
l has had half. During the later years of his life, 

\ he has given up liquor altogether; but twice ha 
j has forged your father's name, and oftener than 
j that—oh, do not ask me, Allan!” she cried, 

> rising, her old face suffused with blushes like a 
j girl’s. “ Robert Kennaird has disgraced his 

< name in every fonl and vulgar way in which he 
j could be tempted, and yet his brother believes in 
\ him. It is true, he does not know the half of 
S his misdoings; I have hid them from him. He 
s was the happier for believing in him. Why 
l should he not be happy?” with a shrug and 
1 smile. 
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“Why did you keep him here, mother?” \ “Not at all. To South America. What on 
“I told you just now. As long as he was \ earth put Australia in your head?” 
under the family influence, he was measurably j “I don’t know. It was South America, I 


controlled. At least, we were not openly dis¬ 
graced.” s 

“ I see.” Allan looked at his mother thought- s 
fully. Was there more than ho had yet sup- s 
posed? Was it really she who had shouldered j 
this mass of selfishness, lust, and crime, and car- > 
ried it bravely all these years to keep the family \ 
in peace and their name from dishonor? \ 

“ Have you any idea what mischief he is at j 
now?” he asked, suddenly. “ For, os for murder <; 
or suicide, that is all nonsense.” j 

Mrs. Kennaird did not answer directly. She j 
sat, silently looking out of the window, so long \ 
that, thinking she had not heard him, he \ 
repeated the question. Even then she answered j 
slowly and reluctantly, not looking at him. J 

“ He has often declared his intention of going \ 
to South America and living there, unwatched } 
by gospelmongcrs, as he called your father.” j 
“ You’ve hit it, mother ! That is exactly what j 
he has done! The life there would just suit him. \ 
Plenty of rum, dare-devils, and as little law j 
and order as he chose. May he find the laud J 
pleasant! 1 hope I may never see his face \ 
•gain.” j 

Allan turned to go out. Mrs. Kennaird ^ 
stopped him. “What will you do about the \ 
advertisement, my son?” } 

“Oh, I had forgotten that. If I put it in, my i 
father may trace him and induce him to return.” \ 
He hesitated. “I’ll not do it, mother. The mat- \ 
ter has been put in my hands; I’ll stop all j 

search here.” > 

“As you think best, my son.” She sank 
down in her chair and took up her work with a \ 
long-drawn breath, as if a heavy weight bad S 
been liftod from her. “ For a little while, then, \ 
we are safe,” she said. 

Allan, when he left her, wondered vaguely j 
why his mother, so late, hod broken her long \ 
silence and told him of his uncle’s actual crime. I 
Could there be any especial risk in dragging \ 
him to light just now? But no! the innocent ! 
little mother was not capable of any scheming. > 
At all events, the advertisement should not < 
appear. < 

Five minutes later, the bishop hurried into the < 
room. He was a nervous little man, and man- < 
aged to upset his wife’s sewing-basket as he 5 
came. 5 

“My dear, Allan tells me that he has a con -1 

viction that poor Robert has gone away, quite j 

out of the^jountry.” j 

“To Australia? ’ \ 


remember.” Mrs. Kennaird stooped to pick up 
the scattered spools. 

“God forbid he should go to Australia. There 
would be no chance of reaching him there. 
From Brazil, now, he could return—poor prod¬ 
igal.” it 

“Oh, yes, he could return,” said his wife, 
quietly. 

“Bob had plenty of money?” 

“He had just drawn his allowance, the day 
before he went to Holton.” 

“Certainly, I remember. Well, ho will be 
comfortable, then—for a time, at least, poor fel¬ 
low.” 

The door opened, and a laughing face was 
thrust in. “May I come?” cried a shrill 
voice, and, at the bishop’s prompt “Certainly, 
you are always welcome, my dear,” a diminutive 
young lady skipped in, her arms full of flowers. 
The first impression she produced was of a mist 
of flowing sunbright hair and a perpetual radiant 
smile. Very few people looked any further. 

“Give me down those vases, please, bishop,” 
she chirped, and, kneeling, strewed the floor 
about her with fragrant blossoms, 'llie bishop, 
whose temperament made him find keen enjoy¬ 
ment in beauty and youth, watched her with a 
pleased smile on bis withered fnce. 

Mrs. Kennaird, glancing at her, said dryly: 

“I wish, Anna, you would allow me to fill the 
vases in this room and on the bishop’s table. It 
has been my duty for many years.” 

“ Dear me!” Anna cried. “ 1 did not mean to 
intrude. I’m always making mistakes! I 
thought it seemed a fitting work for the youngest 
member of the family. 1 did not know you had 
any sentiment in the matter, Mrs. Kennaird; it 
is such a trifle.” 

“Tut! tut! Of course it’s a trifle! "Don’t cry, 
Anna,” interposed the bishop. “Why don’t 
you speak to the child, Letty?” 

Mrs. Kennaird's color rose, but she stitched 
away without raising her eyes. 

“Finish arranging the flowers to-day, Anna,” 
she said; “then you will find your own work 
waiting for you.” • 

Anna rose. “Have you heard from dear Mr, 
Robert yet?” she asked, fixing her eyes on Mrs.. 
Kennaird. They were very large and vei7 
piercing light eyes, which always seemed to find 
their focus in the innermost mind of the person 
to whom she spoke. 

It was the bishop who answered: “ We 

believe that he has gone to South America. 
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You will miss him, my dear. He is very fond j 
of you, Anna.” > 

44 He is the best friend I have on earth/' she $ 
cried, clasping her hands. 44 It was owing to \ 
him that I have my home here. 4 My roof Bhall 5 
be yours, you poor little orphan,' he said to me. ! 
4 You shall sit at my table, and my people shall ] 
be your people.’ ” j 

44 Just like Robert, the most generous fellow!” J 
said the bishop, enthusiastically. j 

But Anna’s eyes were still fixed on Mrs. Ken- j 
naird’s immovable face. 44 Do you know that he > 
has gone to South America, madam? ’ she said. j 
“The bishop and my son are of that opinion,” i 
Mrs. Kennaird replied, threading her needle. ] 
44 You had better go to your copying now. I 
You have neglected it for several days.” J 

The bishop scarcely waited for the door to s 
close behind her. j 

44 Why are you so sharp with the poor little { 
thing, Lctty ?” he exclaimed. “ It really does > 
not matter when that copying is done.” ^ 

44 Why, you yourself, Joseph,” replied his \ 
wife, gently, 44 preached to us, yesterday, that \ 
4 each of us should have an appointed place and \ 
work, and do our duty in it.’ Now, I only wish \ 
to know what are Miss Frazier’s place and work, < 
here or anywhere. When Robert, as he said, j 
discovered her, starving and friendless, he asked j 
that I should employ her as a seamstress; then j 
he found she could writo a fair hand, and made \ 
her your copyist. Now she assumes the place of ! 
a daughter of the house. She called herself, just j 
now, • the youngest member of the family,’ She \ 
is at least tw o years older than Margery : she’s < 
twentytwo, if she is a day.” j: 

“Nonsense! she’s a mere child,” said the 
bishop, sharply. “ Well, settle your woman’s- ; 
squabbles as you please—do not disturb me with J 
them. The girl is an embodied pleasure in the » 
house—always cheerful and laughing. I do like J 
to see a bright gay face about.” ! 

And, witli a rebuking glance into his wife’s ! 
anxious countenance, he marched off victoriously. $ 
The tears rushed to her eyes. 44 He forgets! < 
She is young, and I have carried his burden for l 
thirty years.” s 

She refreshed herself by a fit of angry crying, j 
and then looked up—alert, a new startling 
thought in her face. \ 

. 44 This creature knows that Robert did not \ 

leave the country; and she knows that 1 know \ 
it.” | 

She paused—baffled, confounded—a moment. \ 
Then she took up the vases, threw the flowers s 
out of the window, and went out to cut others. ! 
The terrible problem • before her could wait to l 


be solved in time, but Anna’s roses should not 
stay in the room a moment longer. 

CHAPTER IV. 

When George Kennaird, the father of the 
bishop aud Robert, died, a few years before our 
story begins, he left, as our readers will already 
have gathered, the whole of his fortune to his 
son Joseph, cutting off the scapegrace with a 
shilling. 44 Robert,” he expressly stated in his 
will, 44 has already squandered more than twice 
his portion. 1 can do nothing more for him.” 
The bishop — not then a bishop, but a poor 
clergyman — immediately divided the income 
accruing from his new estate, as he had divided 
his salary, with his brother. That he did not give 
him the principal at once was only owing to the 
fact which even his simple-minded credulity 
perceived: that, with such a sum in hand, 
Robert would go to perdition straightway. 

At the some time, he bought a farm near the 
city in which he lived, and placed his son Allan 
on it. “The lad has no head for books, for 
the law, or the ministry; but lie has a natural 
aptitude for farming,” he told his wife, quite 
unconscious that sho had been instilling these 
facts into his own brain for months. 

Allan’s land lay along a rich valley and 
wooded hills which bordered the Ohio River. 
On a high plateau overlooking the water, was the 
house—a comfortable old mansion of brick, with 
many porches and gables, set in the midst of 
orchards and gardens. There was a room which 
the foolish fellow had actually fitted up, a year 
ago, as a lady's-boudoir, even to the dainty 
writing-desk with its paper and pens and seal 
engraved with “Betty.” 

He had been so sure! 

Then came the sudden success of the Red- 
Gulch Mine, in which Boughton was chief 
owner; his gain was counted by millions; and 
Betty receded, like a mounting star, up out of 
Allan’s reach or even hope. The little room 
was locked up now, and even the windows 
barred—given up to dust and darkness. 

One morning, a week later than her last visit 
to Margaret, Miss Boughton, with her father, 
drove along the river-road which bordered 
Allan’s land. Monsieur Vidal sat with Betty, 
while Colonel Godfrey and her father occupied 
the driver’s-seat. Godfrey was an old friend 
of Mr. Boughton’s, who had gained his title 
fighting on the Southern side during the war. 
He was now a large wheat-grower in Minnesota. 

“Very pretty land,” he said, nodding toward 
Allan Kennaird’s meadows; “and ag unusually 
well-kept farm. Whose is it?” 
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“ Young man named ‘ Kennaird,* ” replied 
Mr. Boughton. “ Son of a clergyman who was 
made bishop about a year ago. Very clever lad. 
He had some hope once in this quarter,'* jerk¬ 
ing his head back toward Betty, his bock being 
turned toward her. “1 should not have objected 
then—I rather liked the lad ; but now— Well, 
you know how it is, Godfrey: Betty is my only 
child, and I think she is eutitled to look high 
when she settles in life.” 

“Undoubtedly.” The two men had lowered 
their voices, which instantly attracted Miss 
Betty’s attention. She turned one little pink 
ear toward them, and, in spite of the clatter of 
the horses’ hoofs and the gay gossip which she 
kept up with M. Vidal, managed to hear every 
word. 

“ You will have trouble, Boughton,” the 
colonel said. “ You will be beset by adventurers 
and men of fashion, who count on lnnrrying 
money as their first stroke of business in life. 
You must be on your guard.” 

Boughton nodded. “ You need not be uneasy. 
I know that sort of fellow.” 

“Yet you ought to do the best you can for 
her. Take her to Europe. Sec how many 
American girls are countesses, duchesses, even 
higher, if they are satisfied with Continental 
titles.” 

“I don’t intend to sell my daughter to some 
miserable titled fortune-hunter I” replied Bough¬ 
ton, irritably. “She is all I have, Godfrey.” 

“There is no selling; neither are they miser¬ 
able adventurers, but men of rank and worth, 
heartily in love, no doubt, with the bright 
American girls—whom they would not marry, 
however, if they had not money enough to cover 
their want of rank.” 

“I don’t like the idea,” said Boughton, 
gruffly. 

“ Consider it, at any rate. A woman’s life, as 
the wife of a British peer or Italian prince, is 
lifted out of much of the care and vulgarity 
which every Americau woman, as mother and 
housekeeper, encounters. Why should not our 
Betty be lifted up to it?” 

Mr. Boughton whipped up his grays viciously 
and made no reply. That night, however, he 
asked Betty suddenly how she would like to 
spend the winter in Paris, adding immediately 
that he had no intention whatever of taking her 
there. “I’m not going to hawk my wares about 
Europe,” he grumbled, lighting his cigar. 

“ ‘Wares,’ papa? What kind of a merchant 
are you?” said Betty, laughing. “You put me 
in mind of the ‘Arabian Nights’: ‘ Sinbad packed 
his jewels on a camel and set forth to far coun- 


< tries to gain treasure.’ And so on; but 1 don’t 
| want to go to Paris!” clasping her hands over 
j her head, with a pretty yawn. The face so framed 
| in the tapering dimpled arms was the fairest in 

the world, her father thought, looking at the 
| shell-tints of the delicate cheeks, the ripe red 
5 mouth, the dark gleaming inuoceut eyes. 

} “Princess! Why not? But no. Those Italian 
| fellows are Roman Catholics!” Mr.-Boughton 
thought, firm in his loyalty to his little meeting- 
Miouse. “Some of those manly young English- 
| men, now? A corolfct would not misbecome 
| that pretty little head with its nmss of curls. 

\ And a man might be manly and honest and kind, 
\ alter all. even if he were an Englishman and 
j bore a title.” 

! Mr. Boughton sat long, smoking his pipe, that 
\ night; but Betty, too, watched the night out, 
| tossing on her hot pillow. 

< “‘Duchess,’ ‘Countess,’” she whispered to 
\ herself, burying her burning face in her hands 
\ and laughing. “What an absurd creature 1 am! 
\ But why not? Every bonanza-king’s daughter 
\ marries abroad, no matter how hideous she is, 

\ and 1 am not a scarecrow! And, if your friends 
\ at home snub you and turn their backs on you—” 

\ She raised herself on her elbow and beat the 
5 pillow fiercely. “If Allan had a title now, papa 
\ would be satisfied. But he hasn’t. Oh, what a 
| muddle of a world it is!” She laughed to her- 
j: self again with a sob, and lay down, still smil- 
■; ing. But Russian princes and English dukee 

quite filled the poor little head and drove Allan 
; into the dark outside. 

Colonel Godfrey had planted liis seed in fruit¬ 
ful soil. Two weeks later, he, being then in 
Chicago, picked up a Western newspaper, and 
found that “Mr. John Boughton, owner of the 
Red-Gulch Mine in Nevada, was called by 
important business-interests to London, and 
would sail next month, in the ‘ Scythia.”* 

“ Poor little Betty! I hope he takes her with 
him, and gives her a chance for promotion,” 
thought the colonel, not suspecting how powerful 
his own hints had been. 

Miss Betty, as soon as the final decision was 
made, called to take Margery out driving with 
her. It was “as well that people who snubbed 
her” should know the brilliant career before her, 
and that at once. 

“Going to London? In the ‘Scythia’?” 
repeated sedate Margftret, astonished. “It is 
very sudden, Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, papa is always sudden, you know. He 
carries on the affairs of the family os he carries 
on his business : with a series of kangaroo-leaps. 
Poor little ‘ me ’ has to hop alongside. * Pack 
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your kit, Betty,’ he said, ‘ and prepare for j 
marching-orders. Buy no new frocks or folde- j 
rols. Worth can fit you out in Paris.’ That’s j 
his way.” • j 

“It's not a bad way, altogether,” said Marga-; 
ret, with a half-sigh Worth-ward filling her staid j 
bosom. “But you will be very lonely there, j 
child, in that great England, ruled off into so j 
many castes and sets, and you, a poor little 
American, knowing nobody. Papa has some 
friends and correspondents. He might give^ 
your father letters. But they are scientific men 
or clergymen, and I do not know that Mr. 
Bough ton—” 

“It would not suit at'all,” said Betty, decid¬ 
edly. “ Besides, it really will not be necessary,” 
her dimpled chin giving a toss. “My father’s 
comings and goings are matters of public moment. 
My only fear is that we shall be run down with 
society. I hear that, when one of the American 
bonanza-kings goes to Europe, he is beset as if 
he were a foreign potentate.” 

Margaret, who was a large fair tranquil 
woman, looked down on the fluttering little creat¬ 
ure with an amused smile, but said nothing. 

Betty began to grow angry, like a bee that has 
buzzed in vain against an impenetrable bright 
pane of glass. 

“Some of my father’s friends,” she said, her 
voice high and rapid, “ men who, I suppose, 
know all about European courts, are so foolish 
as to say that I will be made very welcome there. 
They do not value me as you, Margaret, and— 
and some of your family—seem to. They proph¬ 
esy that—” 

“Well? 4 That—’ ” 

“ That I will stay there.” 

“Oh, I understand.” Margery’s heart gave 
an indignant throb for Allan’s sake, but she 


turned the same calm smiling gaze on Betty. 
“ You will probably marry—or, 1 should say, 
perhaps, form an alliance—there, and become, 
yourself, ‘a foreign potentate’?” 

Betty’s eyes blazed angrily. “And, if they 
did think it probable, it is only because they rate 
me higher than you rate me, Margery—or those 
who have professed to be my friends so long.” 

“ Don’t lose your temper, dear Elizabeth,” 
said Margaret, gently. 

Betty made no reply for a few moments. She 
was an affectionate little woman at heart, and 
had no intention of quarreling with her friend ; 
but Colonel Godfrey’s plan for her certainly took 
now suddenly a reality and force in her mind 
which it never had before. Why should the Ken- 
nairds not only neglect her, but laugh at her? 

44 1 assuredly do intend to go to Europe,” she 
said, presently, not without some quiet dignity. 
“And, if papa’s business - connections or his 
money shall bring us among nice people, I shall 
try to make new friends for myself who will not 
ridicule me.” 

“ Nonsense, Elizabeth. Who ridicules you?” 
was Margaret’s calm reply. 

The drive ended in discomfort and strained 
politeness. Miss Kennaird was no better assist¬ 
ant to her brother, in his suit, than sisters are 
wont to be. 

Betty drove home, eager and impatient to start 
on her journey. She had delicacy enough to 
shrink from crossing the Atlantic, to exhibit 
herself in the matrimonial market, if she had 
looked at the matter in that light. But she was 
going to marry a prince or nobleman, in order 
to make Allan Kennaird wretched for life— 
which was quite another thing—and a purpose 
that thrilled her, just now, with delight. 

[to be continued.] 
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Wis he is, and willful too, 

With a bonny bright-blue eye, 

And a crown of golden curls 
K en the suubeams cannot vie ; 

And, with royal mandate, ho 
Rules his house, and all his court 
Humbly bow to his decree, 

Heart and band and word and thought. 

Does he deign to lift his voice? 

Silenco reigns, that all may hear— 
Pearls and rubies from his lips 
Would not couut as half so dear. 


Will he hare the crimson rose, 

Bathed in beauty’s purest blushes? 

To the tree whereon it grows, 

Straight each williug vassal rushes. 

All the robins sing their best. 

Should he chance to pass their way. 
Smooth their plumage, raise their heads, 
Trill a merry roundelay. 

And, at night, the angel Sleep 
Cornea, with Dreamland in her train, 
While the stars a vigil keep 
till the morning breaks again. 
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“I think you arc the worst ingrate I ever j folded to a small sizo, and a little ladder reached 

from tho perch down to the tray. 

“Five cents,” signore,” the girl continued, 
urgently, “ and the birds will tell your fortune.” 
Vandergrift paid the money. Tho sullen 
Vandergrift responded, throwing away a half- j Italian with the rattan gave a peculiar cluck, 
smoked cigar. \ and one of tho paroquets hopped off the perch 

Horace Vandergrift tired of everything before j on to the stick. He lifted it down, and the little 
it was half done. \ creature walked demurely along the tray and 

“Well,” said his friend, briskly, “you have : pulled out a slip of green paper with its bill, 
the world at your feet, and now you want the \ “That is it.” said the girl, nodding pleasantly, 
moon. For heaven's sake, find something to do. \ while the man let the paroquet climb up the 
If you only had an object in life, you would not \ ladder to its porch again. “ Please read, signore.” 
always be so bored—something or somebody ; Vandergrift opened tho paper, and, to his 
to spend your money on. Why the deuce don't \ astonishment, read: 


knew, Vandergrift,” was the parting observation ; 
of a gentleman who was leaving his friend at the 
street-corner, one soft May morning. 

“ I don’t know how you make that out,” : 


you get married ?” > 

“All,” said Vandergrift, with a disdainful shrug. < 
“now that you have reached that sutyect, I may < 
as well be going.” ! 

With a nonchalant air, he nodded to his J 
friend and walked away, saying to himself: > 
“ They all want to slip that noose about my \ 
neck. I wonder why they can’t let a fellow j 
alone?” < 

He was a handsome man—tall, shapely, and •: 
possessing that air of elegance which is a rarer < 
and even more enviable gift than mere physical ! 
beauty. \ 

“Fortune, signore?” said a sweet voice at \ 
his elbow. “Only five cents!” > 

Vandergrift turned, and saw a little girl of j 

twelve, budding into the early womanhood ofj 

southern countries. Her large eyes were raised \ 


“ Planet or tub Fortune or a Discontented 
Bachelor : 

“ Be not impatient or dissatisfied because your 
lot is not what you would have it: your joys all 
lie in,the future. Bo contented, and you will 
find more pleasure in life than you hope for. 
But you must marry. Your happiness depends 
upon it, though you need not concern yourself 
as to how that is to come about, for it was all 
arranged for you before you were born. Your 
star is a lucky one; riches and honor will follow 
you to the grave. But you have a bad temper, 
and ought to control it. If sickness overtake 
you, fear not: you will live till you are eighty- 
two years of age.” 

“ I hope it is pleasant, signore,” the girl said, 
softly, in his ear. 


with a soft pleading expression, and tho glossy > “Very!” replied Vandergrift, laconically. “I— 
braids of dark hair wound about her small head I believed— But pshaw! Who trained those 
gave her the look of a chi Id-Madonna. birds—your father?” 

“You tell fortunes, then?” said Vandergrift, He nodded toward the sulky old man, as he 
his hand stealing mechanically into his pocket, spoke, and the girl’s face suddenly assumed a 
“I? No,” she replied, with a smile which Uook of disdain, 
showed a row of beautiful white teeth. “ It is “ He is not my father,” she said, quickly, with 
the birds, signore.” a fine scorn which did not escape Vandergrift* s 

Then Vandergrift perceived, just outside the ears. “It was he who trained them, though.” 
curbstone, a churlish-looking man, with a bit “They are very amusing,” he said, watching 
of twisted rattan in one hand, standing beside the paroquets, that screamed frantically if he 
a little canvas table that supported a birdcage, attempted to touch them. “ How much they 
On the top of this cage was arranged a long know! Could you show them to a little friend 
perch, on which were crowded a number of of mine? He livea up — well, never mind 
chubby paroquets, pluming their feathers in the where he lives. Could you come to my house, 
bright sunshine. Below, was a long box or tray, to-morrow, and bring the birds? My little 
filled with differently - colored slips of paper friend will be there.” 
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The girl turned in an uncertain way to speak 
to the bird-trainer, who answered her curtly iu 
Italian. 

“He says it will be a dollar, signore,” she 
said, doubtfully 

“Very well,” Vandergrift replied. “You may 
come. There is my address,” he continued, 
handing her a card. “ Don’t disappoint me.” 

He lingered a moment to watch the birds, then 
nodded to the little girl, and was gone. Marietta 
looked after him wistfully till a sharp rap on 
hor shoulder made her start back. 

“You are losing customers,” the bird-trainer 
growled. “Attend to your business.” 

It was dreary work for her, standing there all 
day long, uttering her monotonous appeal. She <j 
was tired, and she hated it. Pietro was not \ 
kind to her, and she was very lonely. j 

“Ah!” she sighed, in her inmost heart, “I j 
am glad Bcppo was never found! I felt very \ 
wretched when 1 lost him that day in the street, j 
and thought I should never see him again; but! 
perhaps some kind lady took him in, or the dear 
Ood Himself! Pietro would have beaten him—it 
is better so.” 

They went home early, for it proved a dull 
day, and the bird-trainer was not pleased with 
tho result. IIo was cross, and Marietta trem¬ 
bled when ho spoke. 

“Where did you put that gentleman’s 
address?” ho asked, suddenly, liis rough voice 
making even the soft Italian syllables sound 
harsh. Marietta felt in tho bosom of her 
dress—the card was gone! 

“I have lost it!” she exclaimed, in abject ter¬ 
ror. “Oh, Pietro, I did not mean to. Pietro, 
oh, dear Pietro, please don’t beat inc!” 

lie answered her with an oath, and, seizing her 
rudely by tho arm, put his rattan to tho basest 
use he could upon her frail body, growling out 
curses on the child who wished to rob him of tho 
chance to obtain a dollar without working. 

Poor Marietta I She slunk away to her 
wretched pallet, that night, sore and tearful. 
Pietro drank himself into insensibility, and, 
when morning dawned, it was a comfort to find 
him snoring stupidly. She stole away without 
her breakfast, to search for the card, as he had 
bidden her, on tho pain of another beating. 

There could hardly have been a more fruitless 
quest than hunting for a gentleman’s visiting- 
card in tho streets of a great city. Marietta 
could not find it, yet sho dared not go home. 
She lingered about the spot where she had met 
Vandergrift on the previous morning till the day 
wore on and night approached. Sho had not had 
a mouthful to eat, and had begun to cry softly 


to herself, when it suddenly occurred to her that 
she might earn a few pennies to buy bread and 
a night’s lodging. She could sing. 

Presently, a sweet tremulous voice drifted 
faintly over the bustle and noise of the street, os 
Marietta tried the effect of a little Italian song. 
It was a lullaby she used to sing to Bcppo when 
he was a baby, long before their dear parents 
died of cholera and left them alone in Milan. 
Pietro had brought them over to America, prom- 
$ ising to care for them like his own children— 

\ and to think how he had treated them! 

Marietta sang on, with one slender hand 
extended. No pennies had been dropped in it 
yet; but suddenly there was a parting in the 
crowd, and a gentleman, with a handsome boy 
of six or seven, dressed in black velvet, paused 
near her. 

“There!” cried the boy, excitedly. “Uncle 
Horace, there!” 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Vandergrift, looking at 
Marietta in surprise. “Aren't you the little 
girl who was here yesterday with the birds ? 
Why didn't you come this morning? Raffaello 
was very much disappointed.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Marietta, eagerly, “I lost 
your card and—and we couldn’t. Pietro was 
so angry—he beat me, and—and—” 

She paused suddenly, her eyes fixed upon the 
child whom Mr. Vandergrift held by the hand. 

“ Bcppo!” she cried, throwing her arms about 
the boy. “ Beppo, don’t you know your Mari¬ 
etta?” 

“Yes, yes!” the little fellow answered. “I 
knew you when you sang ‘ Dorme pure ’! Uncle 
Horace, it is my sister!” 

“Oh, Bcppo!” she continued, hugging him 
ecstatically. “I hunted for you everywhere! 
Why did you run away from me, that day of tho 
parade?” 

Vandergrift stood by, amazed. What would 
his sister say? She had adopted the little 
Italian vagrant he had found crying in the 
streets, a year ago. What would she say to 
a sister of the foundling ? IIo did not know; 
but he questioned the children, and made up 
his mind that Marietta should spend that night 
at least beneath Mrs. Alexander’s roof. 

Vandergrift’s sister was a childless widow of 
middle age, yet- tender and maternal by real 
instinct. Sho took Marietta ia without demur. 

“ It would be a sbamo to separate them, 
Horace,” she said, some time afterward, when 
; Tietro had been hunted up, and so terrified by 
; the threatened consequence of his ill-treatment 
of tho children that ho had run away, no one 
knew where. 
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love’s resurrection. 


“I thought that would be the end,” said 
Vaudergrifl, with an amused smile: 14 you want 
to keep them both, Martha. Well, 1 am willing. 1 
am off for China, this summer, you know ; and 
1 shall, very probably, be gone four or five years. 
You can open an orphan-asylum, if you like.” 

So Marietta found a home with her brother— 
a happy luxurious home, where the name of 
Horace Vandergrift was often spoken : but the 
years slipped away one by one, and he was still j 
a wanderer in foreign lands. j 

Perhaps he might have ended his days in the J 
Far East, if a sad calamity hud not turned his ? 
face homeward: a cable-telegram reached him $ 
at Cabul. and he learned that his sister—Mrs. 
Alexander—was very ill. \ 

lie hurried home; but she had been buried J 
already two weeks, and he met only a tall j 
beautiful girl, who greeted him half doubtfully j 
as “ Uncle Horace,” and a fine strikingly hand- j 
some boy, whom everybody knew as “ Ruffaello | 
Alexander.” > 

It was natural that Vandergrift should at once \ 

domesticate himself in his sister's house. After \ 

\ 

all, it was pleasant to have a home—especially ' 
one like this, where everything moved so easily. \ 
Vandergrift often wondered how it was that mat- J 
ters were so well managed. \ 

Six months slipped by unheeded—when, one \ 
day. Marietta came to him, and, after a little j 
hesitation, said: i 

“ I—I don’t think I ought to stay here any \ 
longer, Uncle Horace." > 


44 Not stay here, child?” 

44 Everybody says it isn’t proper. You know, 
I am not your own niece, and—1 can’t explain— 
you must understand—” 

She paused. Horace Vandergrift was silent; 
but he took her slim little baud and marked how 
it trembled. 

44 Marietta," he said, half dreamily, “if you 
were only in love with me now, we could end 
our little story like a romance.” 

He looked up, and saw a sudden flush of color 
in her face. 

44 Do you think, dear," be added, softly, 44 that, 
if you tried to love me, you could ever be happy 
as my wife?” 

She moved quickly toward him, with ber 
hands extended. 

44 1 could be happy now," she answered, 
very softly. “ I have nlwnys loved you, from 
that day when you bad your fortune told by 
ugly old Pietro’s trained birds. I prayed 
then that your lifo and mine might never be 
separated.” 

Vandergrift took her in bis arms and kissed 
her. 

“And you," he said, “ I love you with my 
whole soul. From this moment, I am more than 
ever a discontented bachelor. 1 shall never be 
satisfied until you are my wife.” 

But that came soon afterward, and Horace 
Vandergrift gratefully acknowledges her love 
and companionship os the chief of all Fortune's 
Favors. 


LOVE’S RESURRECTION. 

BT FLO&INCK R. BACON 


I could not tell how long IM slept; 

I well remembered those who wept, 

As they their last watch o'er me kept 

And how T longed one face to see, 

Or know If he would weep for me— 

Yet well 1 knew this might not be. 

And T recalled death’s cruel pain, 

Aud how life strove, but strove in vain. 
And then sweet rest and peace again. 

It might have been one yew or ten. 

As time is told by living men, 

Since I had lain as I was then: 

I bad not dreamed in that straight bed. 

I'd only lain there still and dead— 

The world moved on above my head. 

When instinct live within me woke. 

And all the pent-up silence spoke. 

And sodden light about me broke, 

And people passed me to and fro, 

Some stopped, whom I knew long ago. 

44 Whose grave Is this?” 44 1 do not know.** 
VOL. XCIII_6. 


And one of those who stopped cried: 44 8es: 
What strangest flower can this be?*' 

And then I knew the flow’r was me. 

The night grew dark as was the grave, 
Without one ray of brightness, save 
What light the brooding dark clouds gave. 

I knew him as I had not slept — 

Knew why I from my gmvc luid crept: 

To kiss my love, who kueit and wept, 

A ltd clasped my grave, and kissed the sod. 
And moaned: “Oh, sweet, I would to God 
I lay there too, a senseless clod I ” 

I laid my face against his cheek. 

And strove and strove, but could not speak. 
Must I, in life, as death be weak ? 

44 O Love 1 0 Love I” I strove to cry. 

44 See: now T kiss yon—this is I.” 

He heard : for on his breast T lie. 

Content—we never more need part; 

Dying, this time, upon his heart, 

And, dying thus, feel not death’s smart. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—18 a walking-costume, for a young lady. 
Tlie gown is of lady’s-cloth in any self-color. 
The underskirt is kilted in wide plaits all 



No. 1. 


$ forming a short puffed drapery. For the corsage 
;j either a round waist or a short basque, with tigli* 
coat-sleeves and high standing collar; the collar 
and cuff , of velvet to match. The jacket for 
! outdoor-wear is of Astrakhan-cloth either to 
' match the gown or of seal-brown, which goes 
with everything. The jacket is demi-fitting, 
and fastens in front with an under-flap. High 
collar of the same fur. Toque and muff to 
match. Eight yards of cloth for the gown. The 
\ quantity of Astrakhan-cloth will be determined 
1 by the width of the goods. Of fifty two-inch 



around, and mounted on to a yoke; the kilts 
are taped underneath, to keep them in place. 

If preferred, the kilting may be mounted upon \ cloth, one and three-quarters to two yards oi ght 
a foundation-skirt of silk or alpaca; but this s to be enough. 

makes a heavier skirt. The over-drapery forms \ No. 2—Is a pelisse for the street, mode of 
a long apron-front, laid in plaits across the front ; myrtle-green velveteen, trimmed with beaver- 
ai the waist, draped high at the sides, the back ! fur, grebe or gray-fox fur. The pelisse is made 
( 86 ) 
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No. a. 

top of the arm and wide at the hand, trimmed ; 
with the fur. Muff to match. Hat of felt, faced j 
with velvet to match, trimmed with plush and > 
wings. Twelve yards of velveteen, four and a j 
half yards of fur trimming. The pelisse should ' 
be made with a quilted silk lining, or else inter- J 
lined with flannel. > 

No. 3 — Is a costume of pin-striped woolen,; 
made with a polonaise. The underskirt is plain, j 
with the edge cut in small points and hound with 
braid; these points fall over the under-hem or j 
facing of the goods. The polonaise has a French ' 
back—one seam down the middle. The stripes j 
are arranged to form a point, as may be seen in 
the illustration. The fullness of the skirt of the | 
polonaise is allowed between the beams forming 


the length of the skirt. The 1 rents are plain, the < 
right side cut to fasten over on the left, lapping ' 
diagonally. The fur trimming forms the collar, > 
and is continued across the breast and down the 
eJge of the pelisse. Tne sleeves are fulled on 

s 

j 
<. 

1 


the bodice. It forms a long pointed aprou-fiont, 
looped high on one side, where it is ornamented 
by two rosettes of velvet or satiu ribbon. The 
opposite side is not draped as high. The front 
crosses diagonally from right to left, the revers, 
collar, and cuffs trimmed with velvet or satin. 
Tight coat-sleeves, slightly fulled at the shoulders. 
Eight to ten yards of double-fold material, three- 
quarters of a yard of velvet, the rosettes or long 
loops with ends, of ribbon, from three to four 
yards, will be required. 

No. 4—Is a house-dress, of dotted or small- 
figured delaine, flannel, or mohair. The chem¬ 
isette and front of the skirt are of surah to 



No. 4. 


match the prevailing color of the material. 
Collar, cuffs, and half-vest are of velvet matching 
the surah. The back drapery falls in straight 
kilt-plaits, sewed into the pointed basque-hack. 
Eight to ten yards of single-width material. 
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No. ft. 


two yards of surah, three-quarters of a yard \ for a girl of eight years. The coat is of brown 


of velvet, will be required. 

No. 5—Is a simple and stylish street-costume, 



No. ft. 


; cloth and Astrakhan. The full skirt at the 
j back is attached to the basque with a fur band. 

\ The fronts are double-breasted, the upper one 
| being turned back with a fur revers. The collar 
s and cuffs are fur to match. The coat can also 
J be made in boucle-cloth, with Astra khan-cloth 
j of the same color. Astrakhan-cloth comes in 
\ such good imitation of the seal-fur, which is 
\ very expensive, that it is almost universally used. 

i We give the front and back view of the coat. 

No. 6—Is an outdoor-coat, of plush and ftir, 

] for a girl of six years or a boy of four years. 
< The full plastron, of the plush, is framed in 
] fur, the cuffs and collar matching. The ribbon 
v^is satin-faced velvet to match. Brown, navy- 
blue, and myrtle-green are the most fashionable 
colors, this season. 

No. 7—Is a plaited blouse, of Scotch plaid 
woolen, for a little boy. The back and front 
$ of the elongated waist are laid in box-plaits into 
| a yoke. The blouse fastens at the back, under 
i the middle plait. The skirt is in double box- 
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ties in front with loops - and - ends. The same 
uniler the deep collar, also trims the cuffs. An 
underskirt an inch and a bulf longer may be 


plaits. Full sleeves, into wide cuffs; standing 
collar. A leather belt-and-buckle covers the 
waist-seam. 

No. 8—Is a blouse house-costume, for a little 
boy or girl of two to four years. It is made 
of a black-and-white or blue-and-white checked 
woolen. The back of the blouse is box-plaited, 
the front gathered from shoulders and neck, 
and long enough to fall over the waistband. 
The skirt is in deep box-plaits. A ribbon sash 


added, or not, at pleasure. This underskirt 
is to be plain, and the same shade of the ribbon. 


CLOSET CONVERTED INTO A BOOKCASE. 


DT MISS E. J . WELSH. 

A closet treated as seen in the illustration in j flannel, with bands of a contrasting shade, put 
the front of the number makes as nice a bookcase \ on with fancy stitches done in crewel, is very 
as one could desire, and with very little expense, j pretty. The shelves should he covered with felt, 
Any style portiere can be used; the Turkoman j allowing it to fall over the edge in points, 
makes about as pretty as any, and can be pur- ] A row of brass-headed tacks along the edge 
chased so reasonable now. Double-fold heavy i of the shelf is used to keep it in place. 


CARNATION STRIPE, IN BERLIN-WOOL. 

BY MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 

The beautiful stripe of embroidery which we also answer as a border for a piano-cover, the . 
give, in the front of the number, can be used finishing of curtains, etc., etc. It can also be 
For many purposes. The original was intended UBed for the stripe of an Afghan. The flowers 
for the bac’s of a chair, to be inserted between can be done in any of the many colors of earner 
two bands of satin, velvet, or plush ; but it will tions, now so often seen. 
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DEMI-SAISON JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 


This Jacket is close-fitting at the back and 
listens slantwise in front. The pattern consists 

•f: 

1. Half or Front. 

2. Half of Back. 

a. Half of Side-Back. 

4. Upper and Under Parts of Sleeve. 

The darts are marked by the dotted lines. 
The letters and notches show how the pieces are 
joined. The Jacket may be made ill either plain 

or checked cloth, or of the same material as the 
costume. It is trimmed with flat braid on the 
edges, and with shaped plaques of braid on the 
chest, cuffs, and points of the high standing col¬ 
lar, all of which can be purchased ready-formed 
at any trimming-store. 



HOME-MADE RUG. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 

In the front of the number, wc give a design : ward overhanded together on the under side, 
for a home-made rug. A rug made after the < The centre is knit of the dark rags, and should 
following directions will be found much prettier < be a quarter of a yard wide and one yard long, 
than can be represented in an engraving: It is j Then twentyeigbt of each, the light and dark 
made of woolen rags, which should be cut into ; blocks, measuring an eighth of a yard square, 
strips three-quarters of an inch wide—on the > are joined on the centre. The border is six 
bias, when possible. These are sewed together j inches wide. It is knit of the dark with light 
like carpet-rags, only joining all the light and j corners. Line the centre only with bed-ticking, 
dark separately. They are then knit in section, j Of course, the design may be varied, according 
plain garter-stitch on ooarse needles, and after- as the taste suggests. 
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HALF-SHAWL, IN TRICOT li AND CROCHET. 

BY MISS B. J . WELSH. 




make a chain of one hundred and eighty stitches, 
then proceed exactly as in ordinary tricots, till 
we have had the stitches once on the needle and 
once off again. Then, instead of taking up the 
front of the stitch on our needle, we take up the 
back of it. As we begin at one of the straight 
sidee, we must not forget to decrease one in 
each row, either at the beginning or what is 
called the right-hand of the work, or at the end 
of the row, or left-hand. It must not be at 
both, or we could not get an exact half-square. 
To decrease at the beginning or right side of the 
work, we take up two loops and work them into 
one, or we miss a loop. Decrease one stitch in 
every row, except in every fifth row, when we 
decrease two. Going on in this way, we natu¬ 
rally come to one stitch only, when this part of 
the shawl is finished. For the border; First 


No. 1. 


TIiLb is a three-cornered shawl, done in tricots. 
Illustration No. 2 shows how tricot4 is done. 
It is like plain crochet, except that all the 
stitches are left upon the needle until the end 
of the row is done: then the wool is pulled 
through, each stitch being dropped as the wool 
is pulled through. The shawl is very pretty in 
two soft colors, such as pink and white or gray 


No. 3. 


No. 2. 

and white, and can be made any size. To follow 
the illustration, we should take Berlin-wool and 


\ stitch, single-crochet. Keep this on the needle, 
while we go to the next and make four chains, 
which we work into our first stitch; third, 
single-stitch: fourth, the four chain again; and 
so on till we get to the end of the two sides. 
Then we begin again, only reversing the stitches, 
and so continue until we have done sixteen rows. 
The effect is very pretty: it seems to make a 
series of little knots, which you may see in 
illustration No. 1. At the edge of this, vt 
knot-in a fringe of the two colors of the wool. 
For the cross-side, we make the same border, only 
working three rows, and finish by crocheting 
first a single-stitch, then a chain of five, and 
] working it into the third stitch, and so on to the 
end. At the end of each row of the border, we 
break off and begin again. 
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MARGUERITE TIDY. 


BT M 1 8 8 E. J. WEL8H. 



One^ of the prettiest and most inexpensive < middle. Fill this spner with stitches of yellow 
of tidies for ordinary use is the “Marguerite’' s worsted, cutting it after each stitch, so that, 
tidy. To make one, take pieces of white muslin j when finished and trimmed, it will resemble the 
—remnants may be used in this way—and, with \ golden centre of a field-daisy. Make seventytwo 
a tumbler for a guide, mark the circles on them. ! of these, and join them together, as seen here, 
tint them out, turn the edges and gather them j The little tassels are made of the yellow worsted, 
around, draw them up quite closely, and fasten > The same idea can be carried out in light-blue 
the thread—a little circle will be left in the > silesia, or Turkey-red. 


MUSI C-C A S E. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This elegant music-case is made of cardboard. % plush which is to form the outer fold should 
olive-colored plush, and olive-colored satin, and j have a sprig or branch embroidered on it with red 
a great thing in its favor is that it is quite easy J and olive-colored silk and gold thread, something 
to make. The cardboard should be fifteen inches j like the illustration. The two ends of the case are 
long and fifteen and a half inches deep. Both \ made of plush, lined with satin, and put in full, 
plush and satin should be cut a little larger, to The top of the case is formed by stitching-in a 
permit of stitching together before the cardboard ; steel rod or a very thick knitting-needle. The 
is passed in, the side left open under the front- j hnndle is made of cord covered with plush, and 
fold being sewed neatly on the outside. Before ; made fast to the bar by bronze pins or clasps; the 
stitching the materials together, the portion of ' lock should also be of bronze, to match the pins. 
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These are so easily made and so very com¬ 
fortable for those Buttering with cold l*ett, tl»at 
one would never wish to be without a pair, nftcr 
having used them. They can be made of any 
color; these are a rose-pink, and are made of 
Midnight yarn,” which comes at eighteen centB 
a Bkein ; one is more than enough for a pair. 
They are crocheted the rib-stitch. Make a chain 
of fifty stitches. Second row, single-crochet in 



j the hack of the loop or chain. Make one stitch 
\ and turn the work. Single-crochet in lmck part 
of the stitch, so on until you have fifty rib rows. 

- join it, and crochet a row of openwork around 
\ the top, to run the cord through, and a row of 
i shells above this. Make the cord and tnssels 
\ of the same. You'll see by Fig. 2 the foot 
shapes the slipper. These slippers are great 
j comforts to old people. 


END FOR BUREAU-SCARF, IN OUTLINE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We’give, on the Supplement, one of the pret- can be done in one color, in wash-silk or colton, 
tiest designs of the season. It is of wihl-roses, or it may be done in the natural colors of tho 
for the end of a bureau-scarf, or may be used flowers and leaves, and the circles can be worked 
for various ornamental purposes. The whole \ in gold thread. 


POINT DE T II ESSE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


gw 


We give here a new stitch for working on can- j 
vas, with either silks or wool. Pass four threads 
on the bias, making three points, as seen in the j 
illustration. The threads lap under and over j 
each other, producing a plaited effect. This em- j 
broidery is very serviceable. It is admirable J 
for a chair-bolster, footstool, etc. [ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


KDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Opening Year. — Sever, iu its long prosperous 
course, has “Petersou” commenced a new year with more 
brilliant auguries and solid reasons for success. Ihe new 
prospectus points out the numerous fresh features of 
interest in store, and it is certain that no other magazine : 
can approach them in variety and attraction. The press 
generally is constantly repeating a fact which cannot be too ; 
much dwelt on: it is that “Peterson” occupies a unique 
position in periodical literature, supplying the place of 
three separate magazines, its literary contents are fur¬ 
nished by writers whose celebrity equals that of any purely 
literary magazine of the first class. Its steel and wood I 
engravings cannot be surpassed by the best art-journals; 
and, where fashion-plates, dress-patterns, designs for every’ 
species of needlework, and hints aud recipes necessary to 
the household are concerned, it stands unrivaled. The ber>t 
newspapers in the country admit that our premiums, this 
year, to persons getting up clubs, have never been equaled, | 
and the proof that this statement has been widely read and > 
accepted Is the way in which fresh subscriptions have been ; 
pouring in since the issue of the uew prospectus. That the 
household which contains “Petersou” possesses in reality 
three first-class magazines is a fact to be remembered at 
tliin season. We give no show-numbers at tho end and 
beginning of the year. During the entire twelvemonth, 
there will be found no flagging, no falling-olT, iu any 
particular. Much admired us the steel and wood cugrav- < 
lugs in tho last two numbers have been, many of those | 
already selected for the present year will le found superior \ 
to them. The stories in these numbers, which have guined ' 
such praise, deserve no higher encomiums than those which \ 
are to come; and, in the fashion and fumily de|»urtmcnts, s 
our new* arrangements will enable us to be, both iu the jj 
excellence of the illustrations and the fullness and novelty s 
of designs and descriptions, a more eflicieut guide to ladies ? 
than ever before, invuluablo as our assistance has always s 
been. ? 

Unnecessary Irritation. —This should lie most carefully ? 
guarded against, with children. These little creatures are < 
tender aud delicate and fragile; they are deeply sensitive l 
to a thousand and one matters of which a grown-up person < 
would take no notice. Their comprehension is so limited, j 
that we forget that things which aro so plain to us are great $ 
problems to them, and, in our Impatience, we frequently \ 
show tho greatest injustice. This injustice the child keenly < 
fools, yet cannot reason about—it only knows, in a dumb > 
kind of way, that it is not so wrong as it is said to be, < 
and a sullenness and obstinacy of disposition are frequently 5 
produced or fostered in this way. t 

An Extra Copy or Tins Magazine will be sent, as a i 
premium, for two subscribers at 82.00 each, or 84.00 in all. > 
Or an extra copy will lx* sent for three subscriliers at 81.75 < 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- \ 
•us inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they \ 
prefer an extra copy to any other premium. Such a < 
premium certainly has this advantage: it keeps coming j 
•very mc^th In the year. > 

We Witt. Send the mturazine for 1888 and either our s 
•‘Choice Goins” or premium cugruviug for $2.50. ' 

(94) 


Our December Number, much as we hoped for It, baa 
met with a success even beyond our expectations. From tho 
press aud from hosts of new and old sutacribera, we have 
received the most satisfactory assurance in regard to it and 
the proof of “Peterson’s” widespread and ever-growing 
popularity. We have seldom given a steel-engraving that 
has gained more unanimous admiration thau “The Old, 
Old Story,” aud the tale which illustrates it, “At Peutecost 
Mauor,” by Miss Alice Maud Ewell, is praised as one of 
the most charming efforts of her facile pen. Mrs. Lucy H. 
Hooper’s story, “ The Boom at Herousmcre,” aud the tale 
for the season, “Two Christmas-Gilts,” by Georgia Grant, 
have also been extensively selected for »]H*cial notice in the 
lavish commendation bestowed ou the literary portion of 
the number. Indeed, there has been but one verdict a* to 
all the illustrations and the entire contents. The complete 
reliance always to be placed iu the fashion and household 
departments of “Peterson” is dwelt on by newspapers and 
subscribers in a manner which is truly gratifying, as it 
proves that the unstinted pains and expense bestowed 
thereon are thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

How To Transfer Patterns.— For the benefit of many 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
is laid face down upon the article to be stumped, then the 
traced pattern over it iu the proper situation, and the 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
material. We w ill send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet each ; thirty cents for two sheets, and three cents for 
postage: postage-stumps will do. 

What Ladies Wii.l Find —The Hartford (Conn.) Times 
says: “The ladies will find, in ‘Petersou’s Magazine,' 
choice information pertaining to fashion and household- 
matters ; but its main attraction is the literary department. 
Its stories, etc., etc., are by some of our best-known writers, 
and arc of the most interesting character. The home that 
docs not include ‘ Peterson’ misses a friend that it canoot 
afford to do without.” 

“Earliest and Best.”— The Worthington (Ind.) Times 
says: “‘Peterson’s Magaziuo’ is the earliest as it is the 
best of all the lady’s-magazlnes published. A glance at its 
pages shows that nothing more can be desired, both from 
an artistic and literary point of view, where fashion and 
hotRiohold-noed are concerned. No lady who wants to keeps 
l>ostcd on the prevailiug fashions can afford to be without 
* Peterson.* ** 

“PktebbonV* Popularity. — The Corsicana (Texas) 
Observer says of a rseent number of “Peterson”: “This 
popular magazine is the first of this line of literature on 
the editor’s table. Its colored-plate engravings are beauties 
and the illustrations all excellent. Its pages are filled with 
crisp, sparkline, original thomrhts from some of the most 
brilllaut authors of this century." 
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Our Premiums for 1888.—We have never offered a more < NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

beautiful gift-book than “Choice Gome.” It is a collection j Jean MmUith. By M. G. McClelland. New York: Henry 
of the finest steel-plate engravings of pictures by the most l Holt <b Co. Mias McClelland's first novel, “ Ounvioii," was 
celebrated modern artiste. It will be very handsomely < a book of such uucoumioii power ami interest us to gaiu at 
bound, with gilt edges, and will prove not only an oraa* i ouce for its author a hrui blunt ling-place in the Add of lit- 
mental volume, but a.beautifnl and valuable work of art. \ erary Action ; and her second work, “The Princess,” if it 
Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called $ did not add to her position, xt imst did not detract tbere- 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,” sue tweutyone by twenty- \ from. But this uew story, “ Joau Meuteilli,” will 
•even inches; a very lovely thing it is, too, and will make i strengthen her stauding ami place her still further in 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or > advance. Out of simple uiutei mis, she has woven a plot 
both of these lmml<K>ine premiums by gettiug up a club for j interesting in itself, and worked out with true artistic skill. 
44 Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. < The sceue is laid among the Cumberland Mountains of 

Some persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine ^ Northern Alabama. The clmru< tt ristics of the region and 
aa a premium; but that and one or both of the other ^ its inhabitants are described with rule tub lity. The dilTcr- 
premiums cau be had by getting up one of the larger clubs, j eut personages stand forth clear ami individual, and from 
The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer \ first to last the interest felt in them is earnest and absorb- 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions <, mg. The heroine, Jeau Meuteitli, is a beautiful creation, 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady aud the j and the hero—abut is so seldom the case in recent novels— 
delight of every household. $ worthy her admiration and love. To give any description 

Begin t note to get up a club for next year; by so doing, you J; of tile plot of a tale is always an injustice to its writer. It 

«s<£2 be able to set'itre a larger one. \ itt enough here to say that lliss Met Icllund has produced a 

SPECIAL PHEWIUMS. ^ book which will not only charm stor)-readers who merely 

Having many applications for books to be sent in place read for the mke of the story, but prove highly attractive 
of our regular premiums, wo have made arrangements with to the large eluss of thinking people who nowadays seek in 
tne pnbliih *rs by which we are enabled to offer bound vol- fi. tioii p*u hologicul studies of chanu tei und life, 
umes of the w orks of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, o n* > a hem It of I ivlet*. By Mi** It em E. Jerome. Bodon: 
of the most popular female writers of America. In plase her and Shepard. —This volume is the fit successor in tho 
of our preiuium-l*ook “Choice Gems,” we will send any > series of beuutifitl art-books issued by this house during 

o:io of the following books by Mrs. Burnett: Kathleen, ' tin- post few years. Charming as all Miss Jerome's former 

Theo, Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay's productions have been, she has never shown greater prod- 
Luck, A Quiet Life, Jurl’s Daughter, price $1.00 each, > iguilty ol fancy, rarer delicacy of touch, ami poetry of sen - 

handsomely boil ml in doth, or any one of the following tiim-nt than in this exquisite work. Tho Look is a royal 

useful ami interesting lioo^, bound iu cloth, price $1.00 ; quarto, hound in English cloth and enriched with cmllem- 
«cb: Cyclopedia of Natural History, comprising descrip- \ atic designs iu bliuk and gold, from the pen of Ipson, 
tious of animal-life—mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, otc.— j whose fame as a cover-designer is unrivaled. The pub- 
with five hundred illustrations. What Everyone Should { Ushers have issued, in tho sumo cU-guul style, new editions 
Know: a cyclopedia of practical information—a very urn* fill > of Mi* Jerome's previous art-vol limes, “One Year’s sketch¬ 
book for reference. The Nutiotial Standard Dictionary: j Rook, 4 “Tho Message of the Bind ird,” and “Nature's llul- 
* book of over six hundred |>ages, containing al>out forty > ielujah," each a marvel in its way, ami forming, with this 
thousand words correctly S| wiled, properly pronounced, ami i new production, a quartette of holiday pul. lieu lions mateb- 
exactly defined. Boys’ Useful Pastimes: a Isjok for boys, s less in interest and beauty. 

describing pleasant und profitable amusement for sparo j Theo. By Mm. France* llodgntm Burnett. Philadelphia: 
hours. Burt’s Sclechnl Gems of Sfoug: a choice collection > T. B. Pvtrrwn d* Brother*. —“Theo” belongs to the list of 
of favorite songs, with accompaniment for piano or organ. ? novelets which helped to establhh Jlr*. Burnett’s literary 
Or we will send any one of our former prumiuins—Golden < reputation, and is ono of the mo*t delightful stories she has 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, j ever written. The same bouse has published, in uuiform 
instead of “Choice Gems.” S edition, “Kathleen,” “Jarl’s Daughter,” “Pretty Polly 

For a club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, ? Pemberton,” 44 Miss Crespigny,” “Lindsay’s Luck,” and 
with $21.00, we will seud as premiums an extra copy of the < “A Quiet Life.” Each of these titles is so complete and 
magaxine, and, instead of “Choice Gems’’ snd engraving, J perfect iu Us way, that to select any ono for notice above 
auy one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, tho l the others would uot be easy to do. A set of more ebanw- 
rwta.il price of which Is $1.60 each: Ishmael, 8elf-ltaised, > ing love-stories is not to bo found in recent fiction. 

The Phantom Wedding, Hie Miming Bride, How He Won j Life of Longfellow. By George Lotcell Aunt in. Boeton: 
Her, A Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden ] Lee and Shepard. —A new edition of the most complete and 
Widow, The Changed Brides, The Mother-in-Law, The j reliable life of the poet which bus ever appeared. The 
Discarded Daughter, Th a Haunted Homestead, Lost Heir j volume contains many illustrations that give u clear idea 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s ^ of I/ongfellow's surroundings from the place of his birth 
Prophecy, The Widow’s ifon, Tho Bride of Llewellyn, The ) to that of his death. There are numerous interesting facte 
Prince of Darkness, Tho Mystery of Dark Hollow, The \ and details which have never before b«-cu given to tbs 
Deserted Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, \ public, and one gains glimpses of the circumstances or 
The Lost Heiress, The Artist’s Lovo, The Christmas Guest, l suggestions which called forth many of his finest poems. 
Betrtlmtion, The Wife’s Victory. > The work Is an absolute necessity to the countless admirers 

These books are uot cheap editions, gotten up merely for < of Longfellow, 
premiums, but are the publishers’ regular editions. j Self-Hai»ed; or, Prom the Depth*. By Mr*. E. D. E. N. 

We have never before mode snch a liberal offer. Do not : Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Pr ter ton A BroOter*. $1.60. 
fan to take advantage of it by getting up a club. ] “Self-Raised” is a sequel to “ Ishmncl; or, In the Depths,” 

- < the most popular novel among this famous author’s volu- 

Therk ark Several Ways of tracing onr patterns. The s miuous works. As a rule, any attempt at a sequel to aa 
quickest way is to use a tracing-wheel. We will send such \ interesting story proves a lamentable failure. Not so in 
a tracing-wheel by mall, when requested, for fifteen ceute. s this case. This continuation was indeed necessary to tits 
This offer is confined to subscriliera, however, us it is for | full development of the plot and characters, and has been 
their convenience we make it, and for theirs only. * worked oat with consummate skill mud dramatic fore*. 
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Ol'H A It 31-C HAIR. 

What Subscribers Say. —Every week brings us scores 
of the most gratifying letters from old and new subscribers, 
full of praise and appreciation. Where all arc so com¬ 
mendatory, it is really dillicult to mako a selection ; but 
wo choo.-ie a few at random from the pile which has 
accumulated during the last fortnight: A ladj, who has 
sent ns clubs, every year, for thirtyono years, writes: 
“I was perfectly delighted with the beautiful book and 
engraving, premiums for 18*8. Truly, you do keep right 
up to the mark as regards the premiums and magazine.” 
A lady from Indiana, in sending her club for 1888, says: 
“One of the club did without ‘Peterson,’ last y«*ar, but 
declares she can do so no more — that *our styles are 
superior to all other magazines.* Three of the others are 
old friends, who dropped out of its ranks for awhile, but 
are glad to get back.” A newly-niarriod lady writes to us: 
‘‘This is my first year of housekeeping, but I do not mean 
to do without ‘Peterson.’ It was one of my wedding- 
presents, and is now one of the necessities.” “A friend 
sent ‘Peterson’ to me, as a Christmas present: and I must 
■ay, of all presents I have ever received, l value it the 
most.” A Philadelphia lady writes: ‘‘You are the only 
magazine that can lay claim to first-class excellence in the 
three departments of literature, fashion, ami art. All three 
are combined, in * Peterson,’ in a superior degree.” 

Home Sanitation. —The welfare of our nation is made 
or marred by the health of its children. Sanitary educa¬ 
tion and reform must begin in the household, and in the 
hands of housekeepers lies the perfection of a nation’s pop¬ 
ulace. Each town or city should have officers, selected 
from competent physicians or chemists, who would be priv¬ 
ileged to inspect the products of the market and condemn 
as poisonous to human diet all adulterated articles. It is a 
question whether many diseases of the kidneys, which, of 
late, have become so prevalent, and many forms of paral¬ 
ysis, have not been the outcome of misguided use, m an 
article of daily food, of some of the gross adulterations 
imposed upon the public. Until some system can be 
adopted by the Government to protect public health, house¬ 
keepers and heads of families must acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Price Baking-Powder Co., for placing 
within reach of all an article of diet, pure, wholesome, 
and strong. It has stood the test of time and analysis, and, 
when ondorsed and advocated by chemists and food-analysts 
of world-wide reputation, headed by Professor Poremus, of 
New York, the public must feel assured that Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking-Pow der Is the strongest, purest,and healthiest, 
free from ammonia, lime, or alum, and moot highly 
recommended for family use. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every lieceipt in this Cook-Book hat been letied bp a 
practical housekeeper. 

FISH. 

Croqtiettes of Fish .—Take cold cooked fish ; mince It very 
flue; remove the lames. Mix one-hulf breadcrumb; sea¬ 
son with pepper and salt; mix it stiff with a little cream, 
and form into small bulls or cakes; roll them in yolk of 
egg and in cracker-dust, and fry them in boiling lard. 
They can cither be served dry or with sauce. Garnish the 
dish with parsley. 

To Scallop Oysters .—Take the oysters out of their liquor, 
let them be free of grit or shell. Put iu a baking- 
dish a lnyer of oysters and one of breadcrumb seasoned 
with pepper, salt, and butter, then a layer of oysters, and 
•o on until the dish Is filled, covering the top with bread¬ 
crumb. Bake in the oven for three-quarters of an hour. 


5 MEATS. 

\ Minted Veal. —Remove all outside pieces, gristle, and fat 
\ from any cold veal, roast or boiled. Mince it finely either 
\ with a knife or mincing-machine; season with pepper and 
^ salt, chopped lemon-peel, and a blade of mace. Put it in a 
; stew-pan with sufficient white stock to moisten it well, and 
n let it simmer gently until quite hot, but not boiling. 
^ Remove the mace, add sufficient cream to make it quite 
( white, stir it over the fire, and serve in a dish w ith a border 
of mashed haricot-beans, potatoes, or spinach. Poached 
[ eggs may be served on the top, or tiny rolls of I aeon may 
\ be arranged symmetrically, either with or without the eggs, 
s Fried Salt Pork. —Cut fat salt |w»rk in thin slices; pour 
s hot water over them ; drain, and lrv in a pan until crisp; 

< or roll in egg and crumb, and fry in deep hot fat. Servo 
^ with salt fish or fried mush or baked potatoes. 

^ VEGF.TADLKS. 

jj Hominy. —Ilominy requin* no soaking. Measure it, mj 
} a breakiastcupful; wash it iu warm water tw ice, then iu 
s cold, und drain it. Put into a clean saucepan five times thu 
' measure—not weight—of water, and half a teaspoonful of 

< salt; when the water boils, throw in the hominy, and l oil 
\ it half an hour. Strain the water (if any) lioin it, jumr it 

evenly on to a flat dish, let it get cold, then mt it in narrow 
oblong pieces. Break an egg, and beat it well w ith a table¬ 
spoon ful of milk ; dip each piece of hominy in this, and fry 
it in plenty of fat, boiling when the hominy is put iu ; turn 
each when it will lie firmly across the kick of a knife. Let 
it be of a golden-brown color. This may be eaten with any 
roast meat. If wanted forasweet, omit thc«alt; and, when 
tho hominy is strained, udd two ounces of butler, und, when 
cold, cut it into small pieces ami fry it. This, when served, 
may be covered with jam or marmalade, or a s;«oonful of 
cream on each. It is delicate, nourishing, and bus not the 
constipating effect of rice. 

DESSERTS. 

A Simple and Excellent I'uddiug. —Cut thin slic es of bread 
and butter ; butter a pint basin, put in the bottom a table¬ 
spoon fu l of raspberry jam, then alternately bread and but¬ 
ter and jam, till the liasiu is nearly full ; beat up an egg 
with half a pint of milk, two ounces of powdered loaf- 
| sugar, and a little nutmeg; strain it over the bread and 
ejam, and in twenty minutes tie it down w ith a pudding- 

< cloth ; put it into fast-boiling water up to the rim of tha 
basin, and, after the water again boils, cook slowly for 

s twenty minutes. Serve with a thin same, nmdo of corn- 
\ flour and water, a little sugar, and a tablespoonful of lemon- 

> juice, or six drops of essence of vanilla. 

Pm net .—A dainty dish, to serve with cake as the last 
course at dinner, is made by stewing primes of the best 
quality until they are tender and the pits will slip out 
easily ; stew them in as little water as possible. Beat the 
; whites of eggs to a stiff froth ; add almost as much sugar aa 
if you were making frosting; drain the water from the 
prunes, mix them with the eggs and sugar, and set iu the 
oven to harden. Serve cold. 

Ambrosia Is only a fancy term for “ corn-flour pudding” 
that requires no boiling. One ounce of corn-flour to each 
pint of milk, one ounce of butter, and two ounces of sngar, 
a little nutmeg. Mix the flour w itli a little cold milk ; boil 
( the butter, milk, sugar, and flavoring together, when it 
s boils nearly to the top of the saucepan, pour it on tho corn- 
l flour, and stir it well till somewhat cold, then serve it. 

\ CAKES. 

\ Rick Pound-Cake. —One pound of sultana raisins, one pound 
s of flour, one-quarter pound of flour of rice, three-quarters of 
? a pound of butter, nine eggs, one pound of sifted white sugar, 
j some almonds aud pieces of lemon-peel. Melt the butter to 
\ a cream, but do not let it oil; add the sugar, leaving some 

> to add to the eggs. Whisk the whites and yolks of the 
eggs separately—the whites should be beaten for at least 

l tw euty minutes; then gradually pour the oggs on to tbs 
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batter, and keep whipping all the time, adding the other 
Ingredient* by degrees, liake in a slow oven. 

Fiat Santtinck- 1 'alx .—The weight of fire eggs in floor, 
sug.t.', and l>utt*r; this with the eggs, makes a light lat¬ 
ter. Place it in ciju.il quantities iti two shallow round tine, 
well buttered. When baked, split the cako with a knife, 
place raspberry jam on tho inside of ono half, press the 
other down, and cut into triangular pieces across and 
across the centre. One large tin would do equally well, but 
tho pieces, when cut, would l»o of an awkward shape. 

Incrpettbi'f —Onc-lmlf pound of butter beaten to 

a cream, then mix urn -half pound of moist sugar, ono pound 
of currants, one-quarter pound of mixed peel—or less to 
taste—cut very small, one-half pound of flour, and four eggs 
well beaten. Hake iu a moderate ovon for two hours. Tho 
cako should uot In* eaten new, and is better kept some days. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

80 loxo ns fashion decrees that women shall wear corsets, 
It Is wise to select such a mako of corset as will conduce 
most to health, comfort, and appearance. Such a corset, 
combining all the requisites of ease, health, and beauty, is 
uow to be found in our markets. It is called tho 
“Duplex,” readily adjustable to any form, adding grace 
and a youthful lithme** to stlfTand ungraceful figures. Its 
price is very low— rjfl.UU—considering tho workmanship and 
materials, un i tho manufacturers Justly claim it to bo tho 
standard corset. The “ Duplex” received first award at tho 
Adelaide Exposition of !8o7 iu Australia. 

Opium and Morphine Habits Cured. —Honest investiga¬ 
tors, anxious to Ik* cured at homo, without pain, nervousness, 
loss of sloop, or interference with business, should write at 
once to Dr. II. W. Comstock, President of tho II. It. Co., La¬ 
fayette, Iml., for full information. Correspondence strictly 
private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms low. 
Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until benefited. 

Catarrh Cun*©.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vaiuly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addrested stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

“Improves With Aoe.” —The Philadelphia Item says: 
•• * Peterson’s Magazine,* liko wine, improves witlj ago. 
It is fully up to tho timos in every particular. Numerous 
and beautiful nro tho fashion-plates, accompanied w ith full 
and clear descriptions. Tho literary department is enriched 
with prose aud poetry from tho pons of prominent writers.” 

Additions Mat be Made to a Club, at the price paid 
by tho rest of tho club ; and, when enough additional names 
have been sent, to outitlo the sender to another premium, 
we will send it. Tho additions may be made at any time, 
all through the year. They are always welcome. 

We will send "Tho Wreath of Immortelles,” or any of 
our former premium engravings, to any subscriber, for fifty 
cents, and tho book of ” Choice Gems,** or any of our pre¬ 
mium books, for seventyfive cents. 

8ilk-warp corduroy Is a favorite dreto-m&terlal; but tbe 
new Yelntina, with velvet pile, leads the line of various 
velvety textiles in the market. 


COOKERY FOB CHILDREN. 

Too little attention is paid to the food prepared for chil¬ 
dren ; the care and arrangement are left to servants, who are 


! cither Incompetent themselves, or care so little about tbe 
matter os to cook it iu the manner they find the easiest to 
themselves. It Is of great consequence to fix tho times of 
> taking food, as well as to regulate tho quantity given to a 
} child. Tlie mother should, unless she lias servants alio can 
<| lo thoroughly trusted, pcixmully attend to tin so arrange¬ 
ments; it is her province. There is great danger that an 
\ infant, under three years of age, will be overfed, if it bs 
I; left to tho discretion of tbe nurse. These perrons, gener- 
ally, to stop tho screaming of a child, whether it proceed 
from pain, or crossness, or repletion—as it often does—give 
it something to cat, often that which is very injurious, to 
tempt the appetite ; if it will only cut ami stop crying, they 
^ do not care lor the future inconvenience which this habit 
; of indulgence may bring on the child and its mother. 
Arrange as early us |)oseible the regular times of giving 
food to children, according to their age and constitution. 
Young infants require food every two hours when awake ; 

; after three months old, they may go three hours, then 
i cautiously lengthen the time, as the child can tear it. But 
remember that all torn|K*rnments are not alike. Fome of 
tho same ago may require more food than others, (ins 
rule, however, will apply to all—never give food to amuse 
> a child,or to keep it quiet when it is not hungry, or to reward 
;! it for being good. You may n* rationally expect to extin¬ 
guish a fire by pouring on oil, ns to i lire n peevish temper, 
or curb a violent one, by pampering tin* appetite for lux¬ 
uries in diet; and all tho traits of goodiic syou thus seek 
to foster will, In the end, prove as deceptive an the mirage 
of green fi< ids and cool lakes to the traveler in the hot 
> sands of the desert. We lately heard a lady remark that 
her children were so subject to fevers, a slight cold or fall 
always producing them, and her doubts an bow to account 
; for it. Tlu* result was just what might have been unticl- 
; patod : the family Indulged in tho richest kind of food, tho 
children being always allowed to eat whatever they fancied ; 
naturally, they did not care for l read and milk nud plain 
wholesome food when they could Imvenn unlimited supply 
of dainties, and thin mother seemed to consider that cram¬ 
ming her children with good tilings until their blood was 
■ almost in a ntato of inflammation was n high credit to her 
; good housekeeping. But do not err on the other hand, 
j and, for fear your child should be overfed, allow it insuffi- 
; cient nourishment. There is not, in our country, much 
reason to fear that such will bo the cane; the danger Is 
!; generally on the sido of excess. Ftill, we must not forget 
; that the effects from n system of slow starvation are, if not 
: so suddenly fatal as that of repletion, more terrible, bccausa 
| it reduces the intellectual as well as the physical nature of 
man till ho is hardly equal to the brutes. The rational 
course seoms to lx* to feed infants till about three years old 
chiefly with milk and mild farinaceous vegetable prepara¬ 
tions; a largo portion of good bread, light, well baked, and 
cold, should be givon them ; nfler that period, to proportion 
their solid food to tho amount of exercise they arc able to 
take. Children who play abroad iu the open air will 
require more hearty nourishment, more meat, than those 
who are kept confined In tho house or sc hool-room. From 
the ago of ten or twclvo to sixteen or eighteen, when the 
growth is most rapid, and tho exercises—of boys especially 
—most violent, a sufficiency of plain nourishing food should 
l>o given ; there is little danger of their taking too much, 
if it is of the right kind and properly cooked. But do not 
; allow them to oat hot bread, rich pastry, and an unlimited 
supply of sweets ; nor drink strong coffee, or use any kind 
of stimulating drinks. Fruits aro naturally healthy in 
their season, If rightly taken ; no one, however, should cat 
fruit unless it is thoroughly ripe. Fruits that liavo seeds 
aro much healthier than the stone fruits, except peaches. 
But all fruits are better, for very young children, if baked 
or cooked In some manner and eaten with bread. Apples 
and winter pears are very excellent food for children— 
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indeed, for almost any person in health ; but best when < hood still flourishes amain, and no pessimism is bo disastrous 
eaten at breakfast or dinner. If taken late in the evening, \ as that which denies this palpable and most comforting 
fruit often proves injurious. Both apples and pears are | truth. Here is a creature, for instance—cau you better 
ofteu good and nutriuous when baked or stewed for those jj her? Cheerful but never boisterous, happy but never 
delicate constitutions that cannot bear raw fruit. Much of S thoughtless, our bonnie lassie is the peacemaker, the uni- 
the fruit gathered when unripe might be rendered fit for \ versal helper, the sympathizer, the active worker of her 
food by preserving in a moderate quantity of sugar. s home. Whatever is wanted, she can supply ; and she can 

> do all that is needed for the comfort of everyone. She is 
~ \ eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, hands to the incapable. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN FABRIC-PAINTING, j If an > ,l,hl K >• *» Le ‘ lo,,c for it Is *lw who 

_ < does it. Wheu mother is ill, it is she who waits on her, 

number one. 1 who looks after the little ones and does the housekecpiu... 

- < Loving, uuselfish, energetic, industrious, she lias no ambition 

So varions and beautiful are the designs In stamping- ^ outside the circle of home and its affection ; and she does 
patterns, adapted as they are to every variety of fabric- > no t pretend to intellectual merit. She adores her mother, 
decoration, that the amateur artist finds few, if any, obstacles \ and lives in perfect peace with her sisters—which does not 
m the way of creating articles of value and beauty. > prevent her giving her whole heart to her lover, nor make 

how to do 8 TAMP 1 NO. < her less than helpful and tender to a comjuirative stranger. 

Arrange the pattern on the goods, rough side of the ^ she is of the most perfect type of a womanhood content 
perforations up. Place a weight ou the upper left-hand \ to live in the shade of home and a strong man's love, 
corner of the pattern, to hold it in place. Take up some j Wherever she goes, she will carry peace and create hnppi- 

powder on the pouncet, and rub over the perforations, !> noas —her influence will be ever essentially pure and geutle. 

taking np more powder as occasion requires. The pattern < she will know nothing of “burning questions,” so she will 
nmy be carefully lifted on the right-hand side, to see if ^ no t be able to discuss them. The deeper riddles of life and 
impretsdon is fully taken. If not, rub on more powder. \ morality, of society and humanity, she will not touch, nor 
to set stamping. \ will they trouble the serene loveliness of her thoughts. All 

If the goods is muslin, cloth, silk, satin, or felt, lay clean ^ that she knows or ever will know is: tlint life is sweet 
newspaper over the stamping, aud press with a moderately : ]>ecause of her affection aud her duty, because her conscience 
hot iron. Muslin will bear more heat than the other ^ j s void of offense before God and man, because she knows 
fabrics. If the goods is plush or velvet, hold the wrong aide jj neither idleness nor repining, neither the ]>angs of unsatis- 
of the goods over top of cooking-stove from throe to five < fiod ambition nor the fiery pain of passion, of jealousy, of 
minutes, or until the impression will not rub. Use white s envy, or of hate. Love, with her, is sunshine, not flame; 

powder for dark goods and blue for light goods. } and home is her altar, not her dungeon. 8 uch a girlhood 

cushion-top# i as this is, indeed and in truth, choice beyond words: and 

Black satin makes a handsome aud durable cushion* ? we reverence it and love it as we would some goddess in 
A suitable decoration would be a spray of the golden- t her maidenhood, before she had used her power 
yellow field-daisies, with rich reddish-brown centres; a few j 

fern-sprays in design would add greatly to the effect. < v .^^^^ m^***** 

Select a stamping-pattern of daisies and fern, about six by > FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 

cloven inches in size. Use white powder to do the stamping, j ^—Evening-Dress, of Dark-Red Bexgalink. 

Sable-brushes are best for painting on satin. This design will j *j<h e train is long and plain. The front of the dress has 
require Nos. 2, 4, and 0, also a small bottle of pale drying- black , ace gadded with hanging jet oma- 

oil, to use in mixing and blending the paint A pane of S menta ^ and j fi finished on either side and around the l>ottoni 
glass will do for a palette on which to take out your colors, j wJth a beaded j et trimming. The bodice, which is cht 
Each separate shade should have two or three drops of oil s v . ghape and front is ornamented with the beaded 

well mixed through it before applying to design. In paint- ^ j et . am j the sleeves, which reach to the elbow only, are 
Ing on satin, oil must be used sparingly, or the goo-*s will > r . ovoped w ith a lace like that on the front of the dress, 
be soiled. It is a good plan to lay a piece of old muslin on j Fl0 „._Evenino-Dress, of Royal-Purple Velvet. 
the painting-board, and over this a thin layer of corn-starch. ) tl ^j n ig j on g and comes from tho front in 

Thumb-tacks are useful for holding fabrics in place while ; p R „i er ..fj M ||i on . it is drawn far back, aud is rather narrow 
they are being painted. Win son A Newton tube oil-paint \ ], e hj n d. The front of the drees is ornamented with a rich 
in the following colors will be needed for this design : j v |olet-and-liiac brocade. The pointed bodice is trimmed 
chrome-yellow No. 1, lemon-yellow, bright Zinnober-grr cn, wJth ^ brocade, and has a narrow plaiting of plain lilac 
chrome-green No. 1, brown-madder, Kremmitz-white. mtin Pnff of lilac fathers in the hair. 

Give the entire design first a coat of white; this acts as s Fl0 ni — Evening-Dress, of Delicate Yellow Tulle, 
a body-color. When it is dry, the natural shades are laid < Woven with Pearls. The underskirt is cut in panels, 
on. Mix lemon and chrome yellow for the daisy-petals, ^ 0AC jj 0 f vvhich is edged with w’hite satin ribbon. The 
making some a deeper yellow than others. When the } overskirt is carelessly draped, and fastened by loose rosettes 
petals are dry, make the centres of brown-madder, laying j of whjte ^bon. The bodice is round at the waist, 
the color on heavy. | Rnd trimmed with bretelles of satin ribbon. Ribbon 

Paint the leaves and the fern-sprays In the two shades j boW8 on tbe shoulder*. White satin waistbaud aud bow 
of green. The cushion may have the under-side of rich ) j n tb e hair. 

gold satin, and be finished with chenille balls at the comers. j Fl0 j V .—E vening - Dress, of Black Lace over Pink 
O ur advertising columns tell where the necessary mate- j g ILK The lace i8 pnt on full over t h„ p i ft j n pink nnder- 

rlals for painting can bo had. j skirt, and is draped according to fancy. The bodice is 

_ i slightly pointed, the trimming put on V-shape back and 

^ | front, but filled in, to form a square, with plaitiugs of pink 

MISCELLANEOUS. j tulle. Pink feather* In the hair. 

A Lovely Girlhood.—As many as there are flowers In j Fig v.—Evening-Dress, of Blue Silk. The underskirt 
tiie garden, so many sweet and lovely types of girlhood are \ is trimmed with drooping gilt ornaments. The overdress 
there to be found in the world. For ali the fal-e die r. i -h , of Mu- *nin, lined with light-yellow satin, wiii h thews 
and uncomfortable practices afloat, the race of lovely giri- s in the Jabwt-drupery at the sides, aud caught up by a large 
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booquet of yellow chrysanthemums. The bodice hi trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Fio. vi.—W alking-Dress, or Gray-Striped Wool**. 
The skirt is laid in full plaits. The tunic is full and looped. 
Tho jacket Is of black plush, is close-fitting, and has cuffs 
and collar of otter-fur. The collar is finished with a satin 
Ue, edged with jet. Gray felt hat, trimmed with black 
plush and a gray feather. 

Fio. vii.—Spanish Jacket, foe Even ino-Wear. It Is 
medo of brochd-silk, edged with beads of the color of the 
jacaet The cheinisetto and puffed sleeves are of embroidered 
not, and the cuffs match the jacket. A lace flounce forms 
the basque. The satin waistband is of the color of the 
skirt or of the jacket, as may be preferred. 

Fio. rui.—Fit Wrap, trimmed with a quilted border, 
and having a full vest of brown surah. This is a good way < 
to enlarge a wrap which is rather small for the wearer. 

Fio. ix.—W alk i no-Dress, or Gbay Cloth. Ihe drapery 
Is simple. The front Is of the cloth, and the side-panels 
are of black velvet The bodice Is close-fitting, and has 
a velvet collar. The trimming on the front of the dress 
and bodice is of gray ostrich-feathers. The hat and muff, 
of black velvet, are trimmed wilh gray ostrich-feathers. 

Fio. x.—B odice, or Dark-Red Elastic Cloth, with 
four folds in front and also at the back. The collar, cuffs, 
and waistband are of black velvet Oxydixed buckle. 

Fio. xi.— MuVr, or Beaver-Fur, ornamented with brown 
plush bows. Brown coni for the neck. 

Fio. xii.—Visite, or Seal-Fur, made very full over the 
tournure, aud with rounded sleeves, which are formed 
with the back. Brown plush bounet, trimmed with stiff 
feathers. 

Fio. xiii.—Glove, fob Evening- Dress, embroidered on 
the back of the hand. 

Fio. xiv.—Bonnet, or Black Velvet, with coronet- 
front, trimmed with jet and pink feathers. 

Fio. xv.—Bodice, or Dark-Red Surah 8ilk, with 
plaited front and ornamented with red satin ribbon. 

A line of the ribbon is placed on the outside of the sleeve, 
and etuis in loops at the elbow. 

Fio. xvi.—Hat, or Brown Beaver, trimmed with satin 
ribbon, and feathers to correspond. 

Fio. xvii.—Bonnet, or Black 0r2pe, for Mournino, 
trimmed with stiff loops of cr&pe, and erdpe bow under the 
chin. 

Fio. xyiii.—Fur Cape, mode of sealskin. The muff is 
also of seal. The boa is of mink, as well as the trimming 
on the muff. Hat of fancy velvet. 

Fio. xix.— Murr, or Beaver, trimmed with brown cord. 

Fio. xx.—Skating or Walking Dress, or Green Cloth, 
with side-panels of green plush. Tho sides are trimmed 
with black Astrakhan. Close-fitting bodice and green felt 
hat, all trimmed with black Astrakhan. 

Fio. xxi.—Skatinq or Walking Dress. The skirt is 
of dark-blue cloth, laid In box-plaits. The bodice Is of 
blue and dark-red striped cloth, with yoke, cuffs, and 
waistband of dark-blue velveteen. Muff to correspond 
with the bodice. Large hat, of dark-bine velvet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fio. xxii. — Skating or Walkinq Dress, or Gray Cloth. 
The plain skirt, of block velveteen, is edged with a broad 
band of gray Astrakhan-cloth. The tonic Is simply draped, 
and has a narrow trimming of Astrakhan-cloth. The gray 
cloth Jacket, which opens over a black velveteen vest, and 
the black velveteen muff, are trimmed with gray Astrakhan- 
doth. Hat of Astrakhan-cloth. 

General Remarks. — Furs of all kinds and arranged In 
the most varied forms constitute a great feature In the 
winter's garments. Long cloaks and short saeques and 
mantles Are all made of them, and most of the outdoor- 
wraps are trimmed in some sort of way with them. They 
are arranged in bonds, lengthwise or around the garments, 


! und are used for collars and cuffs, if for nothing else, on 
many jackets. Seal is perhaps the most popular Air; but 
Hudson-Bay sable, black and blue fox, Astrakhan, skunk, 
raccoon, mink, bearer, and nuuiy others, os well as the 
Astrakhan-cloth—which is an excelleut imitation of the 
fur—are all extensively used. For young people or for 
older ones, in the country, fur hats are popular. They look 
warm, and are unnecessarily so—as, in the present style, 
they cover only the top of the head, which does not need 
so much heat, and leave the ears, l«ck of the head, aud 
neck expoaed. The old-fashioned l»oa is also popular, as 
| well as the Victoriues of our mothers' days, and those 
with the collarettes are most useful, as they can be easily 
loosened in a warm room, aud resumed again in going into 
the open air. 

Lower tkirU are usually untrlmmed at the bpttom, except 
with a band of fur; but the box and side plaits so long 
popular continue so, and fall much better over the feet 
than the quite plain untrimmed skirt Bands of black 
velvet or wide galloons or braiding are sometimes used. 

Dmperi** are mostly long In front and back, aud quite 
full, frequently arranged to show a panel at the side, or 
they open over a side-plaiting. 

The polonaiM is popular for stout persons; but this 
requires to fit exquisitely, to look well. 

Banquet are very much worn, and are longer on the hips 
than they have been. They, like all other bodices, are 
a good (leal trimmed on the front—vest*, plastrons, and all 
kinds of silk and other chemisettes being popular. Ths 
modes of trimming them are so varied that it is quite 
impossible to describe them; but we refer to our pi any 
fashion -engraviugs of the last two or three months for 
the newest winter styles in these and other parts of the 
costumes. 

Roumi bodice* are most becoming for slender persons, and 
are much liked as a change from tne basque and pointed 
bodice. 

The coat-ba*qne, In tho Loui»-XIV style, is also popular, 
but more especially for street-wear. It is long, square, and 
has large pockets on the sides. For the house, it is some¬ 
what shorter, and is ornamented with lace ruffles on the 
long coat-sleeves, and has a full Jal>ot of lace down the 
front of the bodice. 

Woolen coetume* are almost invariable for street-wear, 
though velvet and combinations of satin, silk, etc., etc., are 
worn for more dressy occasions. 

Trained dresses aro becoming more general for the house, 
and, for elderly people, are certainly much more elegant. 

Black lace is universally used for indoor-gowns, either In 
the piece-lace or flounces and ruffles, more generally In the 
former. This gown is most useful, as it is sufficient dress 
for any occasion, and never looks too elaborate. It is 
usually mode over black silk; but dark-red, cream-color, 
yellow, or pink looks as well. 

Jet trimming Is very popular, especially in black. 

Braiding Is again used on woolen gowns. On those for 
elaborate toilettes, gold and silver braid are liked. 

Lower collar* and more lace are beginning to appear on 
house-dresses; but it will take a long while to entirely 
dislodge the present high military collar. Perhaps the hot 
weather of next summer may do so. 

Wrap*, as we have so often said since the cold weather 
set in, are equally fashionable quite long or short; the 
former are the more comfortable, the latter the more elegant 
and dressy, voat-sleeves are usually worn on the short 
Jackets, while the short mantles and long wraps have wide 
pointed sleeves or the old-fashioned pagoda-sleeves. 

Hat* and bonnet* vary but little in style. Some bonnets 
are worn with wider and flaring brims; but the becoming 
rather small capote still holds its own. The trimming Is 
usually massed high In front, bnt Is not exaggerated. The 
hats are somewhat less high, and are of most varied forma 
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Tor young ladies, the turban is a becoming and popular form. > dark-green, slightly relieved with gold. Electric-blue cloth 
lUu and bonnets are uo longer pretty or becoming unless < is made with underskirt, vest, collar, aud cults in white cloth 
tauy form an agreeable contrast with the hair. A brown ^ braided with gold, but this style is less novel than the one 
complexion and black hair wants “lighting up,” but not \ just signalized. The newest device for braiding is called the 
with pale-blue or pink: these belong to the possession of cashmere pattern, the principal feature of which is the palm 
t or hair, so also does heliotrope. Red aud yellow in com- ? that figures so largely in the borders of India shawls. A 
Liuatiou and gobelin with camutlou are tiuts for black hair. \ pretty style for making a cashmere or vigogne costume is to 

i have the underskirt finished with a narrow plaiting, and hav- 


! iug a side-panel composed of fiat perpendicular plaits of the 
OUR PARIS LETTER. \ material. The rest of tho underskirt is covered with rows 

Rue dks PrriTS Champs. \ of wido braid matching the stuff. The tunic, made full and 
As tho winter advances, furs bero.no more aud more in ' pointed, has the point coming just in tho centre of the 
f.tvor. There has been a decided revival in the vogue of l plaited side-puncl, and is made iu full looped scurf-draperies 
Astrakhan, and a close-fitting double-breasted jacket iu this i at tho back. The corsage is double-breasted, with a plan¬ 
tar, with a toque lamlered with a tsiud to mutch, and tho t iron-vest covered with horizontal rows of braid, and is 
little muff completing the whole, forms a walking- s < Utsed with trefoil-sha|a > d frogs. The top of each sleeve Is 
c Htume at once comfortable and stylish. The skirt may bo < encircled with lour rows of braid. The underskirt may b© 
in dark-green or seal-brown or gray cloth, trimmed with ^ made of heavy silk, but the costume is really more tasteful 
bunds of Astrakhan. Cuputc-bonneta iu Astrakhan are also ^ if entirely comjiosed of woolen material, 
made to wear with an outfit of that nature, and are s a new' fashion for overskirts is to have them made with 
evtreuiely stylish aud becoming. The long slender l>oa is j three deep dmped points. These points come, one iu front, 
more than ever popular. It is worn in dark fur, iu feather j mid tho other two at tho sides. The back of the tunic Is 
i nStation of fur, and even in lace, the first material being < full aud slightly draped, if the dress is not made with a 
t.ie most practicable, and therefore the best liked. This j train. Thu underskirt, comiKwscd of a different material, is 
new style of boa is so long and so slender that it can bo < mudo full and plain. A new aud very pretty corsage has 
rapped t\vice around the neck when the cold of tho '< handkerchief-shaped fichu, of the same material as tbs 
weather renders extra covering necessary for the throat. < drcs», p;issing over the shoulders and knotted iu front. In 


made of heavy silk, hut the costume is really more tasteful 
if entirely comjiosed of woolen material. 

A new' fashion for overskirts is to have them made with 


Gray Astrakhan is used mostly for trimming, os its light j 


cro or iu crape, this fichu U very bccomiug to the 


color renders it an unbecoming aud impracticable material < figure. 

fur a wrap. < Low-necked corsages for evenlng-wmr are now cut round 

The favorite cloaks of the season are the long pelisses, ^ over the shoulders, aud are not at all low, leing even of an 
cither iu stamped velvet or iu plush Imitating sealskin. ^ ungraceful, if entirely modest, height. The decollctnge is 
Th; trimming is in fur, either blue fox or chinchilla, or in \ i ordered with lace putou with very slight fullness. Dinner- 
bands of feather-trimming imitating fur. The lining is in ^ dresses arc made fchort, with the tunic aud underskirt both 
bright-colored quilted satin, scarlet being the favorite shade. < in tho same material. The latter is so ample and so volu- 
Fur less dressy usage, the Dogarcssa pelisse, with half-wide \ ruinously dmped as to give the effect of a tuckcd-up train, 
a. “-vos, made in soft twilled vigogne and lined throughout 5 yioir6 antique, striped at long intervals with narrow lines 
with fur, is preferred. The short wraps of tho season, in \ of satin in a contrasting color, is the newest material for 
v l\et, plush, or silk, are covered with beads or emlroid- £ full dress. Then there are two new shades of velvet, one a 
rcies or fur trimmings. For trimming these small and \ brilliant sky-blue uud tho other a vivid rose-color, which 
elegant mantles, the lighter kinds of fur, such as natural \ are employed for very rich evening-dresses. For younger 
beaver, silver fox, or chinchilla, aro preferred to the sable \ wearers, haud-embroidered tulle is the height of elegance, 
or skunk furs. With these short wraps, the wearer can don $ Tho dresses como ready prepared, th© tunic—or, rather, 
as handsome a toilette as she desires. To wear with the < plain full skirt—and tho ruffles for waist-trimming being 
long pelisses in plush or stamped velvet, a short plain skirt > embroidered to match. I*ale-green or pale-yellow tulles are 
i.i pekin is prepared, with the front breadth (which alone < embroidered with massed rosea in dull old-tapeetry tints in 
h lows uuder those long ample vestmeuts) either plaited or j floss-silk, the white tulle dresses being worked with white, 
prettily and elaborately trimmed with passementerie, or j Lucy H. Hooper. 

eloe embroidered. It is not wise to wear a handsome toilette j 

with one of these pelisses, as the weight of the wrap crushes t - 

t io skirt-trimmings, and, besides, tho dress is not seen, v 

However, a rich costume may be worn under the pelisse on I CHILDRENS FASIII0N8. 

visiting-days, as it is then ulwuvs laid aside before the caller j Fio. t.—G irl's Costume. The Hussar-coat is made of 
enters the drawing-room. These long cloaks have been J dark-green cloth, and ornamented with braid. Astrakhan- 
fnuud so injurious to light and deliente evening-dresses that j fur forms the Trout-trimming, also for the cuffs, collar, and 
a revival of tin* short mantles for ball and opera wear i> \ cap. 

uow In progress. These now wraps aro made of vcry*rich \ Fio. n — Boy’s Suit, of Gray Diagonal Cloth. Th© 


pale-tinted stamp' d velvet, with trimmings of feathers and < coat ia double-breasted, and has two bauds of plush down 
liuings of short-napped plush, tho long ends being in plain j tho front, ornamented with oxydized buttons. The wid© 
velvet, finished with elaborate ornaments in passementerie. S band around tho bottom of tho coat, th© collar and enffh. 
The latest style for making up cloth costumes is to havo ? as well os the baud on tho gray felt hat, are all of plush, 
the underskirt elaborately braided in some contrasting color > Fio. hi. — Girl's Dress. Tho underskirt is of dark-bin© 
to that of the stuff, aud with some intermixture of gold, j woolen, striped with dull-red aud yellow lines. The over- 
The overskirt is caught up in full draperies, and opens at s dross is of blue-striped woolen, mad© with a shawl-shaped 
on© side, the better to display tho braided underskirt. Tho > drapery in front, and fully looped behind. Th© mantle is 
corsage, which, for very slender wearers, is laid In plaits, < of fris6-cloth, bound with braid, and lined with changeable 
ha* a long narrow braided vest This make is very stylish > silk. Th© hood is of black velvet, aud tho buttons and 
in marine-blue cloth, with underskirt and vest in scarlet | clasp are of oxydized silver. Hat of felt, with fancy brim t 
braided with d:irk-blue. v Still more striking is a carriage- and trimmed with ribbon to correspond with colors of th© 
drew recently made for a young American belle, in cloth of skirt. 

t ie new shade known as bure, which is simply white tinged ;! Fio. it.—Hat, of Gray Dloth, trimmed with a band 
with the faintest pomible flush of pink. The braiding is iu of gray Astrakhan and a stiff red feather. 
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j What detained me after I had dressed wa.** a 
j sudden caprice to wear that particular bracelet, 

| and I had to unlock my little fireproof in order 

I to get it out. 

It was a very remarkable ornament, set with 
emeralds and a great glowing ruby in the centre, 
very valuable from a moneyed point of view, and 
precious as an heirloom that had descended to 
me from my great-great-grandmother, a cele¬ 
brated belle in the times of the Revolution. I 
had never seen another like it, for the gems were 
. set in a peculiar fashion, and the links of gold 
i grotesquely twisted one around the other, 
j Of course, it was horribly late when we got 
| home, but I did not feel in tlje least tired—what 
v woman would, when she had been declared the 
s best-dressed present, and her own husband 
s behaved as if he were a recently-declared lover? 

\ I was in my dressing-room, taking off my 
J wraps, when I perceived my loss—the bracelet 
was gone I 

: I rushed through into the chamber where 

> Arthur was, scarcely able to speak—holding out 
\ my arm with a gesture of despair, and crying: 

' “ Look—look !” 

M RS. LANG’S entertainments were always > 44 Yes, dear, I’ve often admired it before. It’s, 

pleasant, but I think I never enjoyed j very white and plump and pretty.” 
any other of them so much as that mem- $ The provoking wretch ! So like a man ; a 
orable ball—memorable, at least, to me. ^ woman would have understood at once. 

From the beginning, everything had gone j 44 My bracelet!” I gasped ; “ it is gone!” 
right; my new dress was absolutely a work of \ 44 0h!” And his feelings found vent in a half- 

art; it fitted me to perfection, and, if I had not! suppressed whistle that set my nerves on edge, 
previously discovered that it was wonderfully j “Sure you wore it?” he resumed, after a. 
becoming, the expression of Arthur’s face when \ pause, during which I had flung myself despair- 
he first caught sight of me would have been a \ ingly into a chair. 

convincing proof. \ Was I sure I had worn it—when I called his 

As I went downstairs, he was standing at the j special attention to that bracelet on our way to 
foot, with my cloak on his arm; and not only did j the ball, and bidden him notice how admirably 
he fairly devour me with his eyes while I j it harmonized with my dress ? 
descended slowly to give him leisure for admira- Perceiving that I disdained to reply, he con- 
tion, but he never said one word about my being j tinued. a little more sympathetically : “ Don’t, 
a fall half-hour behind the time set for starting.i fret, dear; it is certain to be found either in the» 
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carriage or at Mrs. Lang’s. Til go out and j 
speak to James at once.” 

The coachman’s search proved unsuccessful, ? 
but Arthur was so confident that the precious \ 
ornament would be found at Mrs. Lang’s house \ 
that I allowed myself to entertain the idea with J 
sufficient hopefulness to enable me to go to sleep* \ 

As early in the morning as I could venture to \ 
disturb our last night’s hostess, I sent her a note, \ 
but received an answer which was a terrible \ 
blow. Nothing had been seen of my precious j 
bracelet, though, before going to bed, Mrs. Lang < 
herself had looked about in the different rooms j 
for any articles that might have been dropped— j 
her invariable habit as soon as the guests left < 
her house after a party. 

Before the reply came, Arthur had gone down j 


to his office, as confident as ever that my trouble 
would be over long before he returned. So I 
had to bear my misery alone. I knew now that 
I had unconsciously been almost as hopeful as 
he, and the reaction rendered my suffering mor* 
poignant. 

I sat down in the old-fashioned window-seat 
in the library, laid my arms on the table and 
buried my face against them, and wept till I was 
fairly sick and blind. When Arthur came homo 
to luncheon, he found me in a sad state. Still, 
as I was not an utter simpleton, I tried to act as 
sensibly as I could, and that dear boy said after¬ 
ward that he believed not one woman in a hun¬ 
dred would have behaved a quarter so well 
under similar circumstances. 

Weeks passed, and it was still missing. 
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Arthur advertised, but without any success. Its | We gave up the search finally, no wiser than 
sudden disappearance really seemed mysterious, at first. I had some bitter feelings, though, 
Our only theory was that someone, whose hon- j when I thought of another wearing this legacy 
esty wasn't proof against temptation, had picked j of my great-great-grandmother, 
it up. James was perfectly trustworthy, and j A year went by. and I grew reconciled to the 
Mrs. Lang the soul of honor. Who. then, could j loss. Then a circumstance happened that vividly 
it have been? That was the question. j recalled everything connected with it. 



I was visiting in a distant city, and had gone ' everything seemed to swim before me; but my 
to the theatre with a friend. Just in front of agitation passed unnoticed, for just then the 
us, sat a young girl who attracted my attention. ; curtain rose. Janauschek played “ Deborah,” that 
“ Isn't she lovely ?” whispered my companion, night, and thrilled her audience with the strength 
•* It’s Miss Yane, the banker’s daughter. You've \ and passion she threw into the part; yet neither 
beard May speak of her.” j my interest nor sympathy was more than half 

At that instant, the lady raised her hand; and J enlisted by the persecuted Jewess, and I turned 
there, on the wrist, flashed and scintillated—was ■ from that grand figure on the stage to watch 
it my bracelet, or its fac-simile? For a minute, Miss Vane furtively. 
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With the close of the first act, a young man 
pressed forward to the seat she occupied. 1 
heard the gay greeting that passed between the 
two, and was struck by something familiar in 
the sound of his voice. I bent forward a little 
to see his face more distinctly, and at that 
moment he turned around. 

“Why, Mrs. Gray, is that you?” exclaimed 
he, cordially. “When did you leave St. Louis, 
and how are all the people there?” 

lie shook my hand, and 1 felt like rubbing my 
eyes to see if it were a dream or reality. 

“ 1 haven’t seen you for ages,” he continued , 
“ not since Mrs. Lang’s party, and that’s over a 
year ago.” 

I answered something in a dazed sort of way. 
A sudden light seemed to break upon my mind. 
I remembered his begging to examine my brace¬ 
let there, and the very words he had spoken: 
“ It’s a curious pattern, and I’ve a fancy for 
odd bizarre jewelry.” I had undone the clasp 
and laid it in his hand. Was it possible that, 


afterward— I stopped, appalled at my own 

thought. 

When I looked up, he had returned to Mis* 
Vane. My companion smiled and nodded toward 
them significantly. “So you’re acquainted with 
Guy?” he whispered. “He’s well liked here, 
and is Miss Vane’s favored suitor.” 

‘She’s a belle and an heiress, isn’t she?” 
I inquired. 

‘Yes, and her father’s opposed to the match. 
Guy is wealthy, but there isn’t much known of 
his antecedents, and the old gentleman look* 
very narrowly after everybody who approaches. 
| her.” 

j “ Is Mr. Somers in business?” questioned I. 
s “No; and that’s another objection, in Mr. 
i Vane’s eyes. He’s a hard worker himself, and 
| doesn’t want an idler for a son-in-law. But the 
5 daughter is infatuated, and there’s no denying 
‘ that Guy is handsome and talented.” 

“ Have you known him long?” 

I “Only since he came here. He’s an old resi¬ 
dent of St. Louis, isn’t he?” 

“ I think not. I had only 
met him a few times before Mrs. 
Lang’s party. Arthur intro¬ 
duced him to me, and said some¬ 
thing about their acquaintance 
having begun in Boston.” 

“ Indeed. There isn’t a city 
in the Union that Guy doesn't 
know by heart, nor, for that 
matter, in Europe either. He’* 
been a great traveler.” 

The curtain rose and put a 
stop to further conversation. 
But, alj through the second act. 
my attention was diverted from 
the play to the bracelet. Every 
now and then, the white arm 
was raised, and I saw its glow' 
and sparkle. There were the 
great ruby and the emeralds 
and the curious links of gold, 
and, looking closer, 1 could even 
detect that one of the stones 
was slightly scratched as mine 
had been. Was it possible 
there could be two so exactly 
alike? I remembered hearing 
my grandmother say that the 
jeweler who designed it nevei- 
made but one. W’here, then, 
did this other come from, or 
was it the same? 

My thoughts were curiously 
jumbled together when I left 
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the theatre. All the stories I had read, of 
accomplished thieves introducing themselves 
into respectable society and carrying on for 
months a system of plunder, undiscovered, 
rushed to my recollection ; for, somehow, 1 con¬ 
nected Guy Somers with that bracelet on Miss 
Vane’s arm. If it were his gift, as I suspected, 
1 felt nearly certain he had stolen it from me 
the night of the party, and was in reality a dis¬ 
guised thief. Arthur might reject the idea, and 
everyone else, for that matter; but hadn’t his 
career been enveloped in mystery from the first, 
and wasn’t the supposition as likely in his case 
as in that of the heroes of the tales I had read ? 
1 resolved to watch and wait, and, if my suspi¬ 
cions proved correct, not only save Miss Vane 
from his clutches, but let the law take its course 
and punish him as he deserved. 

“ Of course you enjoyed Janauschek,” 
observed my hostess, the next morning. She 
had been detained at home by a severe cold. 
•• Rob says Laura Vane sat directly in front of 
you," exclaimed May, her eldest daughter. 
“ She’s the dearest friend 1 have, and I want 
you to know her.” 

44 1 should be delighted,” responded I; 
44 there’s something about her that interested me 
deeply. By the way, she wore .a bracelet, last 
night, the counterpart of one 1 used to own.” 

44 Set with emeralds and a large ruby?” 

- Yes.” 

44 It was the gift of her betrothed, Guy Som¬ 
ers. He picked it up somewhere in Europe.” 

My heart gave a little throb that was more 
than half exultant. For once, my penetration 
hadn’t been at fault. 

I was introduced to Miss Vane that evening. 
The bracelet glittered on her arm, and my eyes 
elung to it as if fascinated. - Both she and May 
looked at me curiously. Then the latter said, 
laughing: 

“ Your antique’s a copy, after all, Laura. 
Mrs. Gray has one like it, an heirloom that's 
oorae down to her through countless generations.” 

A faint look of annoyance mingled with the 
surprise on Miss Vane’s face. But she answered 
pleasantly enough: 

‘‘Another piece of jewelry fashioned after 
this pattern, is there? I didn’t know its mate 
existed.” 

44 1 thought the same of mine till I saw yours,” 
was my response. 44 But they are exact counter¬ 
parts, so far as I can judge. Unfortunately, I 
haven’t mine with me. I lost it at a party, last 
winter.” 

44 Indeed 1” And the soft eyes beamed with 
sympathy. After a little pause, she added: 
Vo*. XCIII.—8. 


44 Wouldn't you like to examine mine closer?” 
and, undoing the clasp, laid it in my hand. 

Did she divine the wish I had not dared to 
express? At last I held the coveted bracelet, 
and, the more I looked, the deeper grew my con¬ 
viction that it was the one I had lost at Mrs. 
Lang’s party. 

Glancing up from a critical survey of its 
shining coils, I saw Guy Somers standing in the 
doorway. A sudden pallor had overspread his 
face, and his eyes fell guiltily before mine. It 
was but an instant, and then he came forward, 
calm and self-possessed as usual. 1 noticed, 
with a pang, how Miss Vane’s cheek flushed at 
bis greeting, and the tender light that came into 
her eyes. She loved him, there was no doubt of 
it. 44 Poor child !” thought I; 44 what a blow to 
her will be the knowledge of his villainy.” 

44 Did you fall from the skies. Mr. Somers?” 
questioned May. 44 1 neither saw nor heard you 
enter the room.” 

44 Nor I,” added Miss Vane. 

44 But Mrs. Gray did,” he said, turning toward 
me. 44 She stared at first, though, as if she 
thought it an apparition.” 

Was he trying to put me off my guard? I 
said nothing, but held up the bracelet signifi¬ 
cantly. Miss Vane took it, and he looked from 
her to me and then hack again, flushed and 
embarrassed. May, with her quick woman’*- 
tact, understood at once that something was 
wrong, and plunged into a discussion concerning 
the relative merits of Janauschek and Ristori, 
and from that the talk wandered off to books 
and pictures and everything else except jewels. 

But I watched Guy Somers narrowly, and 
observed that he seemed uneasy beneath the 
scrutiny. Did he suspect my knowledge of his 
secret? I was puzzled how to proceed. Actual 
proof of his guilt was needed first of all; with¬ 
out that, I could do nothing. Arthur was to 
l join me in a week, and 1 resolved to wait for his 
j advice and help. 

> The next morning but one, I went to pass the 
j day with a friend who lived about half an hoar's 
j ride by rail. May had intended going with me, 

| but was prevented at the last moment by one of 
her wretched sick-heads, though she would not 
hear of my giving up the expedition and so 
cheating our old schoolmate of both her visitors. 

As 1 was traversing the railway station, water- 
j proof on arm, whom should I Bee just turning 
away from a newspaper-stall but Guy Somers I 

As soon as he perceived me, he came forward, 
lifting bis hat and uttering cordial salutations, 
though he wore an embarrassed air very notice¬ 
able. 
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After a few commonplace remarks, he said < 
hurriedly, looking everywhere but in my face: > 
44 Mrs. Gray, 1 have a request to make; i shall > 
1 m greatly obliged if you will grant it." \ 

44 1 have no doubt that I shall do so with pleas- j 
are,” I replied, quietly. 44 Let me hear what it! 
is.” < 

44 1 saw you looking at Miss Vane's bracelet, j 
the other evening,” he went on, with a palpable j 
•eflbrt. 44 Now, I purchased it in Europe. She j 
fkneies that there is not another like it in this j 
country. Please don t tell her differently.” j 
She hadn't reported our conversation, then. 

44 Why should I ?” responded I, coolly. “I’m j 
not sure there is, myself.” Was it guilt or amaie- j 
ment that 1 beheld in his fece? 44 1 haven't seen 

mine since the night of Mrs. Lang’s party,” I 
added, with a look full of meaning. 

44 Did you lose it then?” said he. 44 What 
a misfortune!” All his self-possession had 
returned, and he spoke in an easy natural tone j; 
of voice. The man was a perfect actor when on 
his guard. 44 But I bought this one years ago, so 
it can’t be the same,” he continued. 

44 Oh, certainly not,” I replied, so struck by ; 
his apparent candor that, for the moment, I l 
believed what he said. j 

Afterward, though, my distrust of the man \ 
returned in full force. I recalled the fact that • 
the accomplished thieves of whom I had read j 
could always lie gracefully, and were particu- j 
larly noted for the cool audacity with which \ 
they baffled suspicion. So 1 determined not to j 
relax my vigilant watch. The days passed on, { 
but there were no further developments until j 
Arthur came. j 

We wore all in the parlor when he arrived: \ 
May and her mother, Guy Somers, Miss Vane, j 
and myself. After the first greetings were over, j 
1 drew him away, but not until I had seen his \ 
start of surprise at sight of the bracelet on Miss J 
Vane’s arm. j 

As soon as we had got upstairs into my room, 

I seized his arm, exclaiming: 44 You saw the 
braoelet—I noticed you start.” 


44 Miss Vane’s?” he asked, with provoking 
calmness, as he leaned one hand against the 
back of a chair and regarded my flushed agitated 
face with a quizzical expression. 

44 My bracelet, you mean,” I cried. 44 That 
man stole it, the night of the ball—and he shall 
be punished—oh, he shall!” 

1 poured out my story in great excitement, and 
Arthur listened attentively; but, to my wonder 
and wrath, 1 saw him smile several times during 
my narrative. 

44 You ought to write a novel, dear,” said 
he, at its conclusion. 44 Such talent as yours 
shouldn’t rust in obscurity. But 1 don’t know 
whether Guy will feel flattered at being made 
the hero of such a romance. I’ll ask him, when 
we go downstairs.” 

4< Arthur!” My cheeks flamed indignantly, 
and 1 burst into tears. His raillery seemed 
cruel, and was more than I could bear. 

Arthur drew me to him and kissed me, say¬ 
ing: 44 Let’s go down and compare the two.” 
And he drew from his pocket a bracelet, smiling. 
Was it the one I had lost, or Miss Vane’s? »t 
couldn't be hers, for we had left that in the par¬ 
lor ; it must be mine. 

Arthur laughed at my bewilderment, and said: 
44 1 had the carriage renovated after you left, 
and this was found in the cushions. It must 
have slipped from your arm that night, and 
worked its way into the lining. There was quite 
n hole behind the seat, but 1 never thought of it 
when we looked for the bracelet.” 

In silence I took the recovered treasure, but 
not until 1 had seen it side by side with Miss 
Vane’s was 1 thoroughly convinced of Guy Som¬ 
ers’s innocence. 

44 1 hadn't seen Mrs. Gray’s, Laura,” explained 
he, 44 when I told you there wasn’t another like 
it in the world. Afterward the belief seemed to 
give you Buch pleasure 1 hated to disturb it." 

They’re married now, and I’ve been a little 
more careful since not to judge people too hastily 
s by circumstances, or let imagination run away 
\ with judgment. 


A WISH. 


BY FRANC 

Oottld I but fashion the future for thee, 

As the summer in Eden thy pathway should be: 

Loved, loving, and honored, thy yean should glide by 
Like a song o’er the waters while stars gem the sky, 
And Fame’s richest garland should circle thy head, 
fa c-h m rarely is woven except for the dead. 


K 8 ARTHUR. 

{ When earth’s light is fading and pulses ebb low, 
i And the angel of death breathes the summons to go, 
j Thy soul should rqjoice to hail the new day, 

< And visions ecstatic illumine the way 
; To regions of glory, to (air realms of peace, 

* Where joy and love welcome die spirit’s relearn. 
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BY OL1RKICI M. BOUT1LL1. 


I. 

When the tide of immigration from the East 
and from the Old World began to roll in, a living 
wave of hardy endeavor, upon those fertile prai¬ 
ries of Dakota which lie in the fbr-famed “Val¬ 
ley of the Jim,” John Joyd and Richard Morris 
were two of the first to come. 

They came together from the rooky hills of 
New England, firm friends since their earliest 
years—come with a steadfast faith in the future 
of Dakota and in a future of their own. 

It mattered little to them that the sun rose, in 
the bitter winter mornings, across an almost 
boundless plain of suow—a plain as level as a 
floor and unbroken by a tree or shrub, since it 
act, in the lovely autumn evenings, over a field 
of wheat as boundless as the winter’s stretch of 
snow had been. Hard work by day, sweet sleep 
by night, confidence in their future, and success 
in their present—this was the history of these 
two lives as the months went swiftly by. These 
were the sort of men —and these their attributes 
—who laid the cornerstone of Dakota’s future 
on her treeless and blizzard-swept plains. 

John Joyd was as good and earnest a man as 
ever “ held down” a Western claim. Tail, strong, 
with a rugged vigor in hia face that prevented 
his ever being thought handsome, but which 
gave to his countenance something better than 
beauty. Were it not for the fact that he added 
to his many manly characteristics another—a 
quality I am not ready to denominate unmanly— 
his history would have been no more to us than 
that of any other of Dakota's pioneers, and this 
Btory would never have been written. But the 
fact was—John Joyd was the most bashful man 
in the whole Territory! 

It was well for him, perhaps, that he bad been 
bashful in his boyhood days, for he had nothing 
but his good habits, his strong frame, his meagre 
education, and his indomitable will to help him 
in making his fortune Perhaps, too. it was 
better for John in view of what the future had 
in Btore for him. 

John Joyd and Richard Morris had grown up 
with the idea that their thoughts and purposes 
were alike. Boyhood turns its face so fully 
toward the future that it overlooks much of the 
present. Their plans, no matter how similar, 
had to be modified by their circumstances and 


by themselves. And, though the boys might 
forget how poor John’s parents were, and how 
well-to-do were Riohard’s, it was necessary that 
those two facts should later enter into their 
lives, to affect them largely. 

John went to Dakota because the East was 
crowded, because the ranks of the professions 
were full and those of the laboring class full**— 
went to lay the foundations of what he hoped 
would one day be a modest competence. But 
Richard went—not to make money, for he 
that—to make more. 

The houses of these two friends were just a 
mile apart. John's was a rude structure, so 
small that it contained only one room, and that 
convenient to live in, since he could stand in the 
centre of it and attend to any of the work which 
housekeeping made necessary. John's dwelling 
was, in fact, a typical “claim-shanty.” Rich¬ 
ard’s house was much larger—it had four rooms. 
There were carpets on some of the floors; cur¬ 
tains at the windows; pretty pictures on the 
neatly-papered walls; and several shelves foil of 
books. Had Richard been less the man than he 
was—bad he deserved less of the honor and 
respect of the settlers in the neighborhood—the 
sneers which fell across the path of this at first 
so-called “tenderfoot” might have been hk 
share always. I am glad to be able to state that 
it was otherwise. 

There were two reasons for the differencee 
between the houses in which those men dwelt: 
one, the disparity between their financial condi¬ 
tions; another, connected with the foot that 
John received a letter regularly once in three 
months from his mother, while lliohard’s letters 
came as often as three tiroes a week—which 
was often as the mail came—and were from 
another and a much younger person than his 
mother. 

The inevitable happened at last. Bichard 
went East, one autumn—on business, he said to 
his neighbors. His friend alone knew why he 
went. John gave extra care to making hia own 
home comfortable for tba winter. 

“ Richard won't be here,” he would say with 
a sigh, “ and of oourse 1 can’t be at hia bouse 
much after—after—” 

He always stopped there, much as most of us 
stop when we inadvertently, in speaking of our 
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loved ones, almost allow ourselves to speak of 
death. 

But it was not death which was coming 
between John and Richard: it was marriage. 
Richard came home just as Dakota's skies were 
growing dull and her horizons dreary, bringing 
his bride with him. 

Mollie Morris was a bright, cheerful, resolute 
little woman, and she sought to make her hus¬ 
band’s friend hers, and to prove his presence 
welcome at her fireside. But her efforts availed 
little. John’s visits became fewer and longer 
apart, and finally nearly ceased. Oceans might 
almost as well have tossed between the old-time 
companions, during Riohard’s first winter of mar¬ 
ried life, as the mile of desolate wind-swept 
snow which John let stand as the barrier 
between their lives. Mrs. Morris’s piano aud 
singing, much as John loved music; her hus¬ 
band’s books, much as John loved reading: the 
lady’s marvelous culinary skill, much as John— 
man like—enjoyed good living: Richard himself, 
much as John loved Richard : all these counted 
for nothing. Bash fill John was ill at ea«*e in the 
presence of lovely women, so out of it he reso¬ 
lutely staid until Laura Dare came with the 
flowers in the spring, to spend a month with her 
old schoolmate, Mollie Morris. She remained a 
month—two—three—and said nothing of weari¬ 
ness, nothing of return. Don't ask me why. 
Don’t ask me to read for you the riddle of 
woman’s heart, more difficult and dangerous than 
that of the Sphinx. John Joyd had happened 
in at Morris’s when she had been there a week ; 
he came again, in two days; after that, he found 
some errand there every day. So don’t ask me 
why Laura Dare—rich, fashionable, beautiful 
liAura—remained. Don’t ask me why she looked 
at and over and by and through John Joyd, with 
all the variations of wondrous witchery which 
ever appertained to the glances from azure eyes. 
Don’t ask me why she would stand in the sun¬ 
shine—her tangle of bronze-gold hair another 
sunshine itself—and talk so long and so fasci¬ 
natingly to this grave shy man. It may have 
been the instinctive love of power, inherent in 
woman, which cropped out at an early period in 
the history of the human race, and enabled the 
first woman to do the first man an irreparable 
mischief. It may have been something else, 
just as love of power may have been the least 
and last idea in the head of Eve. 

Am I to be taken to task for calling my hero 
bashful, and telling you such a story as this of 
his actions ? How can I explain ? If the half 
what psychologists believe regarding mind in 
the lower animals is true, the moth should know 


better than to play about our candles at night— 
the burning of his wings must hurt. And yet 
he comes, and yet he stays, and yet he takes 
his chances. Don’t ask me why. Perhaps it is 
because he is a moth. 

Don’t make me explain John Joyd’s actions. 
Laura Dare’s family was as old and proud as any 
in America are allowed to get. She could wear 
her diamonds at Saratoga or Newport, and not 
suffer in contrast with any other there. She had 
no care—or, if she had, her blue eyes never 
showed it. 

But she remained. John Joyd came* and 
came, and came— 

Don’t ask me why! 


II. 

It was October. Miss Dare had arrived in 
May. She has not gone yet. 

John Joyd called, one morning. He had busi¬ 
ness with a friend forty miles away, and was 
going on horseback. Would Miss Dare go? She 
\ would. Forty miles is nothing, in Dakota. 

| There was just the faintest shadow of a blush 
s in Miss Dare’s cheeks as she left the room to 
| prepare for the ride, and a something in her 
\ blue eyes which no man had ever brought into 
her face before. But Johu saw neither eye nor 
j cheek. Doubtless lie would have failed to read 
them if he had. But good Mrs. Morris saw 
both, and she sighed softly. Men—some men—, 
most men—were so stupid ! And what could she, 
alone and unaided, do for her friend, for her 
! two friends ? 

1 think I am safe in saying that the ride was 
; pleasant for both. It is true that John Joyd 
; talked even lees than usual, and Miss Dare more: 

; that John was pale, and that Miss Dare’s color was 
deeper than common. John was rude enough 
to watch his companion’s face closely for long 
: periods of time, on which occasions Miss Dare 
took a deep interest in studying the landscape 
—a landscape of changeless monotony and 
dreary far-reaching levelness. But John said to 
himself that the ride was pleasant, Miss Dare 
told herself so. and each repeated the same 
story at the house of the man to which John’s 
business took them. 

Do you know what Western hospitality is? If 
; you do, you may be sure that Joyd and Miss 
Dare had as good a dinner as the house to which 
< their journey led them afforded, and that their 
were no excuses offered that it was not better. 

It was late in the afternoon when they left fo* 
home; the sun was nearly down; night was 
rapidly coming on. 

They were both almost wholly silent now, fot 
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an hour or two. John couldn’t talk; Miss Dare, 
most likely, wouldn't. 

Their horses left the miles behind quite rap* 
idly, much more so than had been the case in 
the morning; but night was actually upon them, 
the sun gone and the stars coming out through 
the darkening twilight, before Miss Dare found 
in her mind a well-grounded suspicion of the 
man’s present purposes, and put it into words. 

“ 1 can hardly keep up with you,” she said, 
and she flashed a look of inquiry into his face. 

4 ‘ No? You must try to,” he replied, and, if 
there was anything in his countenance and man¬ 
ner to moke her heart beat a little faster, there 
was more to puzzle and pique her. 

On for a mile or two, without a word from 
either. 

44 You seem to be in a hurry,” she then 
remarked. 

44 1 am,” be said, briefly. 

The reply seemed un gallant; it was enough to 
hare made another woman sink into silence 
again. Perhaps because Laura Dare was unlike 
most women, possibly for some other reason, it 
moved her to speech. If her tones had sarcasm 
in them, and her words a touch of irony, it is 
not to be marveled at. 

44 Dakota has a wonderful climate—” she 
began. 

44 Yes,” he replied, looking straight ahead of 
him to the east, toward which they were riding, 
and at the stars shining in that direction in the 
deep-blue sky, and then turning his glance 
anxiously oxer his shoulder, toward the west, to 
where something hung between them and the 
stars near the horizon—a something which was 
creeping, like an impalpable spirit of dread, 
higher and higher—a something which might 
have been, so far as appearance went, cloud or 
mist or fog, but which was ^either. 

He turned bis eyes to the east again, and 
touched his horse so sharply with the spur that 
the other animal was left a score of feet behind 
In an instant. 

44 If you prefer to ride alone—” began Miss 
Dare, with the utmost politeness, but in a tone 
which sounded a trifle broken and dangerous. 

John reined up his horse with a cruel pull at 
the rein. 

44 1 do not,” he cried, hoarsely, and in a voice 
full of emotion, 44 1 do not! Keep up with me— 
by all means.” That was the way he finished 
his sentence aloud; but, under bis breath, to 
himself and to heaven, in so reverent a tone that 
it was no less than a prayer, he finished it: 44 For 
God’s sake!” 

44 You were saying—” he began, after a little. 


They were riding rapidly now, so rapidly that 
Miss Dare had a chance to show how much she 
had profited by his instruction in equestrianship 
that summer, as she skillfully kept her horse 
close beside his. One might have supposed that 
the speed of their pace kept her silent; but 
1 do not suppose so, nor did John. lie waited 
a little for her to answer—waited vainly—then 
he began again: 

44 You were saying, when I interrupted you, 
that Dakota has a wonderful climate—” 

44 When you interrupted me,” she answered, 
with peculiar emphasis, 44 1 was saying that 
Dakota has a wonderful climate.” 

She relapsed into silence again. 

44 Well?” he said. 

44 And you have what you call blizzards, some¬ 
times, early in the autumn?” 

44 Yes—sometimes.” 

44 Are you afraid this strong wind out of the 
west will prove to be one?” 

44 No,” he answered, gruffly, but with an 
uneasy mirthless laugh. Then he gave hia 
attention to his horse, as though anxious to 
avoid further conversation. 

But Miss Dare was not to bo put off in any 
such way as that. 

44 Because, if you are,” she said, quietly, 44 1 
think you are mistaken. Once, in my travels—” 

The man winced as he might have done if she 
had struck him. 44 Her travels.” True, she 
had seen all worth seeing, the whole world 
round; but it was cruel, if sho only knew, to 
speak so lightly of it to this poor man. 

Her delicate hand went to her face. It may 
be that she had to brush from her great blue 
eyes some bit of earth struck up by the hurrying 
hoofs of her horse; perhaps it was some stray 
lock from the tangle of her bronze-gold hair; 
perhaps she realized, all at once, how cruel she 
hod been. If so, she was either merciless or quite 
consistent in doing just what she had started to 
do. 

44 Once, in my travels,” she went on, 44 1 stood, 
one marvelously beautiful night, on the borders 
of the desert. I could shut my eyes now and 
believe this breeze had blown across a thousand 
miles of burning sand, swept straight from 
Sahara.” 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice was like a 
groan, as he touched his horse with the spur 
again. 

“And, another time—another night—I went 
through a great foundry. This breeze reminds 
me of the breath of the furnaces there. And it 
must be blowing harder still behind us. I can 
hear—” 
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“ Don’t,” cried Joyd, putting up his bands in 
a piteous appeal for silence. 

“ So it can’t well be a blizzard—” 

“ No, Miss Dare, it is not a blizzard.” 

“And I want—” 

John reined bis horse down to a walk. 

“ We must let the beasts breathe,” he inter- 
rupted, desperately, “ or we shall kill them.” 

“Yes?” Opening her blue eyes a little wider 
in wonder at liis agitation. 

“Have you a match with you?” he asked. 
His tone was as careless as he could make it. 

“ No. I am sorry, but I did not know you 
smoked.” And, though he never did, he did not 
tell her so. 

Suddenly the knowledge of the truth broke 
on the woman. 

“ That red in the west never came from sun¬ 
set,” she said. 

“ We have marvelous—” 

“I know; but this is something different! 
Tell me truly, Mr. Joyd : is that a cloud of smoke 
behind us?” 

John bowed without a word. 

“And is there danger?” 

He turned frankly toward her. 

“Can you bear the worst?” he asked, gently. 

She let her head sink forward for a moment 
or two. He thought her lips moved, but he was 
not sure. Then she looked him in the face. 

“ I—1 think I can,” she said, softly. “Please 
tell me the truth.” 

“ The prairie is on fire,” he replied ; “ and 
you have no idea—you can have none until you 
have seen it—how fast the fire can travel. If we 
had matches, we should be safe, for I could kin¬ 
dle a fire and we could follow it. As it is, our 
only hope lies in reaching my house before the 
fire does. There are matches there, matches in 
plenty.” 

“And you think—” Bhe began. 

“And I fear—” he said. 

She noticed the change in the word. 

“ You fear we shall not reach there?” 

“I am almost certain we cannot,” he said, 
urging the horses, which had been running again 
for some minutes, to still greater efforts. 

“And why did you not tell me at first?” 

“ For two reasons. I hoped the wind would 
not rise as it has, and that it would not be neces¬ 
sary to frighten you; and I expected you would 
answer me just as you did, regarding the \ 
matches.” 

“ If you had matches, you would start a fire at; 
once?” 

“ No, not until the last possible moment.: 
Think of the awful responsibility of sending this 


i terrible conflagration faster toward the east than 

I this gale is already taking it. No, 1 should not 
start a fire until the la9t possible moment.” 

“ Y'our property is in danger, anyway?” 

John bowed. 

“ I gave that up an hour ago,” he said, simply, 
“ and must begin life over again, if I live beyond 
| this night.” 

i “ Unless Mr. Morris saves it.” John groaned. 
i “ Dick won’t save it,” he said, simply. “ I 
don't think of property now; I only think of 
human life. If I save you, and Dick and his 
wife are spared, I am willing to lose all 1 have.” 
“ But Dick and Mollie will be saved, of course.” 
“God bless Dick Morris!” cried John, with 
emphasis, the tears running down his cheeks 
; “ Do you know the sort of man he is, the sort of 
; God’s nobleman ? Do you know he will take his 
i life in his hands this night, his and Mollie s, for 
us?” 

“I don’t think I understand.” 

“Of course not. Shall 1 explain? Will you 
; Bay over again that you can bear the worst?” 

“ I think I can. ’ 

“ Well, Dick knows I do not smoke.” 

“ Y ou do not Bmoke?” 

“ No. And Mollie knows, no doubt, that you 
: had no matches with you.” 

“And —and—” 

“And I’ll tell you what has happened. Dick 
!; has turned my horses and cattle loose an hour 
: ago. to give them a chance for their lives. He 
j: is waiting at home now—waiting 1 He will wait 
until the fire passes my place, and then he will 
set fires about his own home and take his 
; ohances.” 

“And the fire travels very fast, doesn’t it?” 
“Terribly fast. It may run that mile in the 
; time a train of ears could do it.” 

“And if he doesn’t wait until we are home?” 
He smiled, smiled with a mighty joy throbbing 
at his heart, as she said “ home.” Then his foot 
grew grave. “ Were another man in Dick’s 
; place,” he rejoined, “ and were he to get excited 
; and lose his head, and set the fire too soon, it 
> would all be over for us—in this world. Bui 
; Dick won’t do that. Y’ou don’t know Dick, if 
: you think he could.” 

On, on, on ! Swifter and swifter! 

How hot it grew. The horses were suffering 
terribly. The night was as light os day. The 
roar became so loud, they could talk no longer. 
The wind was a hurricane. 

The flames rwept nearer and nearer. They 
could almost feel them blister the skin whers 
their clothing did not afford protection. Beneath 
the awful roar could be heard the crisp crackle 
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of the blazing grasses. It was onlj a question of 
minutes now, a question of a very few minutes. ; 
The smoke was almost stifling—well nigh blind- ; 
ing; but, as it lifted a little, they could see John’s 
house at last—John’s house, only a mile away. : 

Suddenly Laura Dare’s overtasked and smoke- ; 
choked horse went down, down in a heap, and ; 
only gasped onoe before he was dead. And ! 
Miss Dare herself, thrown far away on the soft 
prairie-soil, fainted dead away, though but<: 
•lightly injured by her fall. John gathered her <: 
np. He managed to mount kb horse with her 
in his arms, though he could never tell afterward 
how he had done it and had lost much less time 
than you would have thought possible. 

He sheltered her face from the pitiless heat, ; 
and the golden hair of the woman he loved ■; 
floated about his neck and breast. Dearly as he 
loved life, there were other things that John j: 
Joyd loved more, and he had no more idea that \ 
success could lie beyond his passionate love than 
he had that the stars would come nearer to ; 
shine for him. And so, if it had not been for 
Dick and Mollic—Diok, in whom he had such ; 
faith and for whom he had such love, and Mollie, 
so loved by Dick—I think ho would have been 
willing to give it all up and die there, die the 
most awful of deaths, in sight of Lome and ; 
almost in the reach of safety, if only that he 
might hold this peerless woman in his arms and ; 
die with her—only hear her last words, feel her 
last breath on his scorched cheek, and perhaps 
touch his lips to hers just as the veil of death 
fell and shut them out of the world of sense and : 
sorrow forever. 

But he raced—raced hard—and won. 

He sprang from the saddle at his own door, : 
with the still unconscious woman in his arms, 
and the horse went wearily on into the black- ! 
ness of the night—to his death. Poor beast! He j 
had saved two lives; he gave his own for them. ■ 
No wonder scientists think they discover mind ; 
where they recognize qualities which humanity 
almost deifies when it finds them among men— : 
heroism, persistence, devotion to duty. 

The fire was only a quarter of a mile away. < 
The danger was far from being over. John’s j 
first surprise was a testimony to thought and 
love on Dick’s part, which touched him deeply ; 
and gave him, at the same time, an assurance of: 
deliverance. The dry grass hod been torn from : 
tho earth for a distance of several feet on each 
side of tho house, and piled up in a ring a foot 
high, ready for lighting. 

He opened tho door of his shanty. There < 
was a hot fire in his stove. The lighted lamp 
wteod on the table, roughly written on which, in : 


l huge letters made with a bit of charcoal, was 
this message: 

“Jack: Fire a gun when you get home, and 
I’ll start my back fires. Dick Morris.” 

It took but a few seconds to obey. John fired, 
not once, but twice. Then he caught a brand 
from the stove and touched it to the ring of grass 
about his house—touched it in a score of places. 

Looking away to the east, as his own fire 
spread out in a slowly widening circle, he saw 
the lights leap up in the darkness, and grow 
and spread and strengthen, and knew that Dick 
—the faithful—had waited, had heard, had 
understood, and had secured safety. 

Then the tempest of fire was upon them. He 
rushed into the shanty. lie laid Miss Dare fane 
downward on the floor; he prostrated himself 
beside her; he drew some blankets from the bed 
and placed above them both, to shut out the 
awful smoke. 

The minutes rolled by. The air was like a 
furnace. The oxygen seemed exhausted. 

The man gasped, and wondered how long be 
could live thus—wondered whether the woman 
might not be dead already. Then the roar died 
away into a murmur in the east. The heat les¬ 
sened. The smoke lifted. John sprang up. 

He dashed water into the white face of the 
beautiful woman lying there so much like death. 
He labored long. He chafed her cold hands. 
He rubbed her brow with water. 

Then, when he was almost ready to give up 
and think her dead, a horse came thundering up 
to the door, and Diok Morris entered. 

As he entered, Laura opened her eyes, and 
John Joyd knew that sho would live, and that 
ho bad saved ber life—knew that there was due 
from her to him a bond of gratitude of the 
greatest strength. 

While Dick lifted tho weak and almost belplees 
woman into a chair, John staggered to the door. 
He looked up at the smoky sky; he looked at 
the piles of ashes which had been stacks of hay 
and bins of grain and barns full of horses and 
cattle and sheds full of costly machinery, lees 
than an hour ago; and he vowed that he would 
never, never take advantage of a woman's grati¬ 
tude—no, nor try to. 

The life he had given back to Laura Dare 
stood between them, a higher and steeper and 
more hopeless barrier than her beauty or her 
wealth had been. 


III. 

John Jotd’s property went in the great fire, 
just as he had told Miss Dare he was sure it 
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would. Morris, having had time to make much ; 
preparation, lost less, and he had enough left j 
scarcely to feel the lack of what had gone. 

John was practically beggared, but he reso¬ 
lutely turned his face toward the future. 
Bravely and without repining, he began at the 
bottom of the ladder again. 

It has been wisely written that “God helps 
those who help themselves.” To this it may be 
added that God's agents of help arc scattered 
everywhere. Just time enough, a month or two, 
passed away to make it evident that Joyd was 
only bent, not broken, only beaten once, not 
vanquished, when help came to him. 

His help was mysterious. He did not know 
its source, nor shall 1 ever be certain. John 
Joyd's help was of a very substantial sort. 

“ Five thousand dollars placed to your credit 
here” was what the message from a bank in 
Watertown said. 

John accused Morris of being the donor, and, 
had his surmise been correct, he would have 
refused the money utterly. But, as time went 
and the benefaction remained absolutely 
nameless and seemed likely so to continue into 
the indefinite future, there appeared no other 
way than to accept and use the gift. For Dick 
didn’t send the money; Dick didn't know who 
sent it; 1 am not sure that Mollie Morris knew, j 

John speculated much as to the source of bis 
good - fortune. Was it this one, in Massachu¬ 
setts? Was it that one, in New York? Was it 
some other generous bouI, up among the green 
hills of Vermont, who had given him back all 
he had lost, and more? All of which reminds 
me of the peculiarities of that excellent class 
of people, the astronomers, who give their time 
so fully to the stars that they quite overlook tho 
•vents which take place all around them. 

As* for Laura Dare, she said no word about 
going East. Dick frequently wondered what 
she could see in Dakota to keep her from her 
home-attractions, and Mollie as frequently said 
that she didn't know—whioh, I fear, wasn’t 
quite frank and true. 

November, December, January. The moth 
kept his dangerous place and took his chances. 

I don’t believe he let himself think through 
what the end was to be. I am quite sure he 
never allowed himself to hope that Laura Dare 
eould be won by him for his wife. With her 
wealth and her debt of gratitude toward him, 

I am quite sure he would never have asked her, 
even if he had known she would say “ Yes,” 
unless he could he Bure that her heart and her 
wishes went with her answer. 

It was the thirteenth day of February. There 


t had been a deep fall of snow; the prairie was 
j simply a trackless waste; the wind blew straight 

I from the north ; the mercury was frozen in the 
bulbs of all climate-respecting thermometers: 
it was hardly prudent to venture away from 

I home, even at noonday. 

John Joyd had not appeared at Morris’s for 
three days, which was wonderful enough to send 
; Dick out, in the bitter cold of the February 
: afternoon, to see why he was so neglectful of 
his friends and to make sure that no evil bad 
: befallen him. 

It was nearly dark when Morris, having 
; struggled against wind and snow, lifted the 
wooden latch of John's door and walked in. 
j: John sat before his little table, his chair drawu 
close to one of the two smnll windows of which 
his house boasted, busily engaged in writing. 

1 wouldn’t have you infer that Richard Morris 
: was an inquisitive person: think rather of him. 
; as a frank and lifelong friend of the man he had 
come to visit. Something in the appearance of 
the boldly-written Bhcet caught his attention.. 
His question, a bit laughing and teasing perhaps, 
was frank and honest. 

“Well, Jack,” he asked, “have you turned 
j: poet?” 

For answer, John rose and put the Bheeta of 
> paper in Morris’s hand; and Morris, his laughter 
grown suddenly to gravity, read them through 
in silence. 

It was poetry which John had written, poetry 
which his friend read; not such poetry ns sella 
| well in the overcrowded literary markets of the 
world, perhaps — poetry that halted a little in 
| its rhythm and faltered iu its rhyme, no doubt— 
but a sort of poetry that had the manliness of 
the man and the earnestness of his steadfast 
: honest soul in it. A very good sort of poetry, 
say I, whether it would find a quotable price iu 
the world’s markets or not. Morris handed back 
the sheets. 

“ It is poetry,” he said, gravely. 

“Thank you.” 

“ I—1 infer—I suppose—it means Laura Dare, 
doesn't it?” 

“ It means Laura Dare.” 

“ But why— What^” 

“ What day is to-morrow ?” 

“St. Valentine’s Day. I see now: this is 
intended as a valentine.” 
j “ Certainly.” 

| “To send her?” 

< “ No, not to send her,” cried John, springing 

| to his feet, “ not to send her. To learn by 
i heart; to keep always; to have to say over, in 
l the lonely days of the future, when she has gone 
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out of my life forever. To wake in the night; was crying, and his face lengthened. Perhaps 
and whisper again and again to myself, when ) he had not been missed so much, otter ail. 

I am old and gray. To have laid over my \ Then Laura’8 voice reached his ears, 
heart, when 1 am dead. Oh, Dick! Dick! that l “1 shall die, if anything has happened to 
is what these verses are for: that—” ' < him,” she sobbed; •'! shall surely die. 1 know 

“And 1 never guessed, never dreamed—" \ he doesn't care a single bit for me, but I do for 
“That I love Laura Dare with all my heart j him. He’s had every chance to tell me if he 
and all my soul? No, 1 suppose you never j wanted me, and 1 don't believe he’s bashful 
guessed it. It is true, all the same.” j enough to prevent bis doing that, whatever you 

Morris laid his arm lightly over his friend's \ may say. He comes here, to be sure, and— 
shoulders and forced him down into his seat \ and—treats me civilly—and—” 
again. For tho time being, they were boys once \ Here the young lady indulged in a fresh burst 
more, with all the hope and fear and frank J of tears. 

confidence of boys. For the time being, Mollic ' Would it not have been indelicate for Morris 
and home, the certainties of life, were forgotten. S to have intruded just then? He didn’t intrude, 
while Morris listened to all his friend had to tell. j He didn't move. He almost held his breath. 

“ I shall never say a word to her—not a word. \ “ 1 half expected some little remembrance 

I will not pain her by making it necessary for J from him, just to show that he sometimes thought 
her to refuse me. I will not run the risk of' of me; but he let Christmas and New-Year and 
winning a wife who feels gratitude, respect, and j my birthday all pass by unnoticed, and that 
friendship, but no love. But I canflot remain j alter 1—l—” 

here: I shall go away somewhere—go where > She stopped then, and not to cry. Which 
I can forget. You must take charge of my > leaves mo in doubt of her perfect frankness, even 
affairs for me; sell my stock for me, and send \ with Mollic. You see, I’ve not forgotten—nor 
me the money. I must go at once.” This was > forgiven—my inability to find out about John’s 
John’s firmly-adhered-to decision. j five thousand dollars. 

“ But you’ll come over to my house to say ! “I would be perfectly happy, if he would 
good-bye, won’t you?" pleaded Morris, hoping j only send me some little thing to-morrow, some 
dazedly and doubtfully that, in some unimagined 5 verse or flower, just to show that he don’t— 
and unheard-of way, it might all come right. j utterly despise me—because I am useless—and 
“ I—I think so,” said the man. “ I—yes, I j rich—and—and—pretty !” 
will. I will come to-morrow evening ” Which j This time she paused for another flood of tears, 
was doubtless an almost literal translation of i “I did think—think—” 

what the moth had said when he thought of the > The words were low and muffled now, as 
light in your window last summer. \ though she had hidden her face in something. 

It was late when Morris arrived home. Mollic 5 Morris moved nearer the door. Perhaps he 
had become very anxious about him. But, in } intended going in at once; if so, he changed his 
much the same way as that in which Morris had ^ mind. 

let John’s affairs drive the thought of her from j “ I did think that he kissed me, that awful 
his mind for the time being, so had she let night of the fire. And I kept my eyes shut, and 
another’8 tearful story mask aud hide away her \ kept very still, hoping—hoping— And now I 
own anxiety. i suppose he's—dead.” 

Morris opened the outer door softly. A fierce i The effects of grief upon humanity are won- 
gust of wind shook the building and overcame j derfril. Morris, tender-hearted and sympathetic 
the slight noise be made. He closed the door s Morris, broke into something which was very 
softly, just os the wind howled by more furiously l like an Indian war-dance. And he muttered, 
than ever. > under his breath, a line or two which it is possi- 

Someone was crying in the next room, crying ! ble be had heard somewhere in his boyhood days, 
in that pathetic way which indicates that the j though I suspect they came spontaneously from 
previous tempest of grief has left its victim pow- J the brain which had so recently been exposed to 
erless and hopeless. Someone was crying. Was j the contagious influence of John Joyd’s poetry: 
it Mollie ? Was it for him ? A woman, frill of \ .* x am st Vftlenanet 

womanly curiosity, would have hurried in to find > And great triumph* shall be mine, 

out the truth. But Morris only stood in breath- \ A»—“ 

less silence and listened; that, I suppose, was j He coughed discreetly, hesitated a moment, 
because he was a man. j and then went into the other room. 

He first discovered that it wasn’t Mollie who \ Mollie’s face was buried in the sofa-cushion. 
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and flhe had a tear-stained handkerchief clutched . 
in her band. Laura sat at the table, reading a 
book which was bottom-side up, and looking blue¬ 
eyed defiance at anyone who should dare sus¬ 
pect she hod been crying. 

«»We—we—missed you very much,” said Mol- 
lie, from the depths of the sofa-cushion. 

“ Ves, very much. And—and—did you—” 

“ John’s all right,” said Morris. 

“John’s all right.” lie whispered emphatically 
to himself, os he went over to the sofa and sat 
down by his wife. 8he let him take her hand. 
She need not have kept her face covered to con¬ 
ceal the absence of tears—an absence which 
would have been marked enough on comparing 
her countenance with Laura's. Iler husband, ■ 
dearly as die loved her, would not have given her j 
a glance. He was very busy watching Miss j 
Laura Dare read in her inverted book. 

“ I only came to say good-bye,” said John. 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Dare. 

“ I think of going to the Black Hills.” 

“A pleasant life, # l should think,” said the 
young lady. “By the way, your call is most 
timely. I leave for Now York to-morrow ; the 
fashionable world demands my time; I have 
remained too long already.” 

Morris and Mollie exchanged glances. He 
had heard nothing of the intended flight, she 
nothing of the intended self-imposed exile to the 
Black Hills. 

“ I am Saint Val—” sang Morris, unconscious 
that he hod spoken, until John stared at him. 


Morris stepped quickly across the floor to 
where his two friends stood. He laid his right 
hand on John's shoulder. He took Miss Dare's 
hand in one of his own. 

“ Jack,” he said, “dear old Jack, I know that 
\ you love this woman with all the strength of your 
j grand soul, and—” 

| John turned toward him. There had been no 
\ pledge required when John told his story last 

I night, and none given. But, in the West, men 
punish treachery—punish it severely. It may 
bo that Morris was in danger for a moment. 

It was only for a moment. 

“And I know, dear old Jack, that she just aa 
tenderly and truly loves you.” 

John’s eyes turned away from their stern gate 
at Morris’s face. He looked straight into the 
blue eyes of Laura Dare—looked honestly, earn¬ 
estly, searchingly. A minute thus—a minute’s 
study of the story her eyes and cheek? told. 
Then he stretched out his arms. She took a «tep 
\ forward. His strong clasp closed about her. 
\ He stooped and kissed her. 

^ And Morris took Mollie gently by the shout* 
\ ders, and led her out of the room. 

| 11 1 am Saint Valentine, 

\ And great triumphs bare been mine,** 

i shouts Dick Morris, executing a war-dance of 
! greater vigor than that of the previous evening, 
j while Mollie looks on in wonder. 

\ Outside, the night is cold and still. The fall 
\ moon shines across the wide plain of snow— 
\ within, are love and happiness. 
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Look npon the picture- £ 

Here's a pretty scene: / 

Little Master Mischief, j 

Little Miss Mutine 1 • 

Parents being absent, / 

Governess away, t 

Find a chance for frolic, s 

Plan a placo for play. \ 

Grandpa's new umbrella, / 

Stolen from the stand— \ 

Spread, should serve os bower ? 

For a priuccss grand. \ 

•‘You shall Ik? the princess. 

Bitting there inside; 

I, a noble lover,” 

Master Mischief cried. 

“Now, I’ll be the sun, that ; 

Bhmee amidst the leaves: ■ ’ 


DAYTON. 

Or the cool rain, tinkling. 
Dripping from tho caves—• 

Thus.” From crystal bottle, 
Grasped and held on high. 

Pours a rushing torrent 
From a mimic sky 

O’er the head of her who. 

Pride with terror blent. 

Sits secure and snugly 
Underneath her tent; 

Whilst, with scattered ringtail 
Rumpled crinolette, 

Dolly lies neglected. 

Tumbled in the wet— 

Neither of the culprits 
Who enjoy the fun 

Thinking of the whipping 
Due when all is done 1 
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“Where be you a-goin’, Barbary?” quavered 
Grandma Felton, picking up a dropped stitch 
in her knitting and glancing inquiringly at the 
trim little figure that came tripping downstairs 
into tho great sunshiny kitchen. 

“Only up to the cottage, grandma,” replied 
Barbara, cheerily, pausing to adjust her dainty 
shade-hat before the old brass-framed mirror, 
and smiling at the decidedly pretty face reflected 
therein. “ I'll be home in time to get supper; 
don’t you take an extra step,” she added, giving 
a finishing-touch to crimp and curl. 

“ How's John gittin’ along with the inside?” 
pursued grandma, pinning the knitting-sheath 
more firmly to her side. “Tell you what, Bar- 
baiy: he’s mighty clever—can turn liis hand 
to anything. You’re a powerful lucky girl,” 
nodding her head emphatically. 

“So I am — tho very luckiest girl in the 
world,” responded Barbara, heartily. “John 
is getting on famously—the south chamber is all 
completed. I am going to nail down the carpet, 
this afternoon. He’s finishing-up in the kitchen, 
to-day; and that reminds me that I must tell 
him to alter that corner-cupboard—it doesn’t 
suit me.” As she spoke, she drew on her gloves 
with a business-air, while a tiny frown settled 
between the brown eyes. 

“ Now, Barbary, be keerful—do,” remonstrated 
grandma, anxiously, removing her glasses and 
polishing them with a corner of her blue-checked 
apron. “John’s spent a heap o’ time on that 
air cupboard.” 

“Oh, never you fear, grandma,” laughed 
Barbara. “ Why, John wouldn’t refuse me 
anything in the world,” with a glad proud ring 
in her voice. 

“ Well, mebbe he wouldn’t, mebbe he wouldn’t,” 
replied grandma, cautiously, unrolling her ball 
preparatory to a new round in her stocking; 
“but I’d speak kinder softly-like. Mcn-folks 
is easy riled, you know,” she added, apolo¬ 
getically; “the best on ’em won’t stand much 
fikult-findin’.” 

“ I’ll be a model of discretion,” chirped Bar¬ 
bara, settling the old lady’s cap straight and 
smoothing back a stray lock of snowy hair. 
“Now, don’t you worry, grandma,” stepping 
out on the broad stone doorstep and opening her 
sun-sbade. 


Grandma rose slowly from the old rocker and 
walked feebly to the door, the forgotten ball of 
yarn rolling after her, in and out, round table 
and chair, making a bright scarlet tangle on the 
spotless floor. 

“She’s a high-sperited little crcetur, Barbary 
is,” shading her dim blue eyes and peering after 
the girl, just pausing at the gate to pluck the 
old-fashioned red roses. “She’s Tolly s own 
darter; I’m afeard I’ve kinder spiled the 
child,” with a sigh, as she disentangled her feet 
from the yarn. “ Well, John’s the soul o’ 
patience, and he’s mighty fond o' Barbary. 
Mebbe ’twill all come right. T’r’nps experi¬ 
ence’ll sober her—it does the most on us.” 
And grandma wiped her eyes and resumed her 
knitting. 

Twenty years before, Grandma Felton’s only 
remaining daughter bad been the life of the 
whole neighborhood. The gayest of the gay, 
no merrymaking was considered complete with¬ 
out “ PreHy Polly Felton,” as she was familiarly 
called. At the age of eighteen, she married 
her lifelong playmate, Charlie Warren, the prime- 
mover and partner of all her childhood’s mis¬ 
chief and girlhood's pranks. When golden¬ 
haired brown-eyed Barbara came, the “three 
children.” as grandma fondly called them, lived 
a happy life, almost unruffled by a care. The 
third anniversary of the wedding drew nigh, 
and Polly declared, with the charming insistence 
nobody could resist—least of all, Charlie—that 
it could be properly celebrated only by an 
excursion to Silver Pond, a beautiful sheet of 
water some ten miles distant. A merry party 
of friends was readily organized, and, early on 
a bright June morning, the great wagon, with 
its singing and laughing freight, drew rein at 
the old homestead, and deposited haby Barbara 
in grandma’s waiting arms. Away they swept, 
down the lane and round the bend, the blithe 
girl-mother wafting kisses to the crowing child 
in the doorway. The picture of that fair young 
face, framed by the summer foliage, was indelibly 
impressed on Grandma Felton’s memory: for, 
alas! she never looked upon it again. The 
merry party arrived at Silver Tond, and, after 
the tempting lunch was satisfactorily disposed of, 
somebody proposed a sail. Polly sat in the stern 
of the boat, trailing her Angers in the water 
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and humming a gay snatch of song. A pond- 
lily rocked and swayed just beyond her reach, 
and, os she endeavored to grasp it, the boat gave 
a sudden lurch, and she fell overboard. Charlie 
sprang after instantly ; but, although he was an 
expert swimmer, Polly's arms, clutching jn des¬ 
peration, held him down; and when, at length, 
they were found by their frantic companions, 
life was extinct in both. Grandma bravely 
smothered her own grief, to minister to the 
orphan baby; After a few plaintive calls for 
“papa” and “mamma,” little Barbara settled 
down contentedly to her life at the farmhouse, 
and grew from merry child hood to winsome girl¬ 
hood. Then, indeed, grandma’s anxiety began ; 
for Barbara was a bit of a coquette, and dispensed 
her smiles freely among the village - swains. 
When at length she chose John Dewey, a neigh¬ 
bor’s son—steady, thrifty, and in every way 
desirable — grandma felt that her last earthly 
wish was gratified. 

The cottage just over the brow of the hill was 
nearly completed, the simple outfit prepared, and 
two months hence there would be a quiet wed¬ 
ding under the old home-roof. 

Barbara sauntered down the orchard-path, 
across the bridge, and over the hill, nowand then 
idly plucking a daisy and pulling the petals. 
Just here the cottage came in view, a quaint 
Queen-Anne, with balcony and bay-window; for 
John was well-to-do, and spared neither time 
nor expense to make the new home-nest cozy 
and attractive. 

“Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life as 
love’s young dream,” lustily sang unconscious 
John, emphasizing the last three syllables with 
a vigorous “thud, thud, thud” of his hammer; 
then, turning to select a nail of the proper size, he 
suddenly became aware of the dainty little figure 
in the doorway. 

“Think of angels and you’ll see their wings,” 
throwing down his hammer and greeting Barbara 
as fondly as though he had not chatted with her 
but an hour before, at the farmhouse-gate. 
“ Here I’ve been longing to show you nil my 
new improvements,” throwing open door and 
window with pardonable pride. 

“Why, it’s perfect, John,” cried Barbara, 
clasping her hands ecstatically. 

“ I think that cupboard rather a neat thing, 
myself,” folding liis arms and surveying it criti¬ 
cally. “ It was a particular job to fit in those 
shelves, but it will be a capital place for some¬ 
body’s china,” with a sidelong glance at Barbara. 
“Why, don’t it please you?” as a cloud flitted 
over the bright face. 

“ Mo, it doesn’t suit me, John. Don’t you see 


it ought to be in the other corner? It is too far- 
otf altogether there, and doesn't look well, 
besides.” 

“ Well, but—let me show you, dear: the hall- 
door would interfere with it there,” suiting the 
action to the word. 

“No, it wouldn’t; anyway, I like it better, 
and that’s reason enough,” retorted Barbara, 
with a decided pout of her red lips. 

John gave a low whistle as be picked up his 
hammer. 

“ But, Barbara, I can’t tear it away now with¬ 
out iiyuriug the wall.” 

“I can’t help it; I won’t have it in that 
corner, so there!” with a stamp of her little 
slipper. 

John looked in amazement. His anger, slow 
to rise, was at white heat now. 

“ Barbara, you are very unreasonable. That 
cupboard will stay just where it is,” in tones 
deliberate from their very intensity. 

“Very well—so it may, John Dewey; but no 
china of mine will ever go into it,” and there 
was a flash from a pair of brown eyes, a ring fell 
at his feet, and John was alone. 

“She can t mean it, she certainly can’t mean 
it,” putting the ring in his pocket and casting 
a bewildered glance after determined Barbara, 
already hurrying down the hill-path. 

“She'll come again to-morrow, and then I’ll 
alter it anyway to please her,” he added, hope¬ 
fully, as, with a sigh, he gathered up his tool* 
and started homeward. 

But Barbara did not return the next day, or 
the next. Morning alter morning, John lingered 
wistfully at the gate, os he passed and repassed 
on his way to the cottage; but, if Barbara saw 
him, she gave no sign. 

“Jest what I was afeard on,” groaned 
grandma, as she covertly watched the girl's 
white still face, and held her peace. The work 
at the new house progressed slowly. John’s 
heart was no longer in his task, and the regular 
“ tap, tap” of his hammer was unaccompanied by 
his usual cheery whistle or bursts of song. One 
autumn morning, when the withered leaves had 
begun to drift over the balcony, John came, and, 
with set face, boarded up windows, locked doors, 
and, after one last glance, hurried away. 

“S’pose ye’ve heerd the news, hain’t ye. Bar¬ 
bary,” quoth a neighbor who had run in for a 
“ rising” of Grandma Felton’s famous yeASt- 
“ John Dewey’s gone to Califomy—for good an’ 
all, they do say. Miss Dewey, she’s in a terrible 
stew about it—her only boy, ye know. There’s 
plenty, plenty,” as Barbara, striving in vain to 
control her shaking fingers, filled the bowl to 
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overflowing. “ Well, I must run right along.” 
And, with an inquisitive glance, the neighbor 
departed, well satisfied with her mission. 

Barbara had scrupulously returned all of 
John s gifts save one: the duplicate key to the 
cottage-door, which he had given her that she 
might go in and out at her own convenience. 
She had placed it in the package with the other 
presents, but her heart failed her at the last 
moment, and she retained it, hoping it would not 
be missed. Every week, as the winter slowly 
dragged itself along, Barbara followed the hill- 
path, and, with an apprehensive glance up and 
down the road, to make sure she was unobserved, 
locked herself into the deserted house. She 
found a certain comfort in caring for the silent 
rooms, removing every speck of dust or swaying 
cobweb. Winter melted into spring, summer 
advanced, and again the June roses glowed by 
the farmhouse-gate. 

Barbara was up in the south chamber of the 
cottage, carefully repacking the great roll of car- j 
pet, which still lay in the corner. Suddenly she 
was startled by the creaking of the outer door, 
and there was certainly someone crossing the 
hall below. Could she have forgotten the key? 
No, it was safe in her pocket. Visions of possi¬ 
ble tramps flitted before her, as she strove in 
vain to still the rapid beating of her heart and 
gazed wildly around the chamber; but there was 
no exit save by descending the stairs and facing 
the intruder. Crack ! crash! came the sound of 
splintering and falling boards. Could she steal 
down, cross the hall, and gain the door unob¬ 
served? She would try. Trembling from head 
to foot, she tiptoed softly down the stairs. Yes, 
through the half-open kitchen-door, she could 
plainly discern the figure of a man, demolishing 
with a few well-directed blows—the corner-cup¬ 
board! 


Could she believe her eyes ? Bearded, broader, 
browner, yet it was undoubtedly John. With on 
inarticulate cry, Barbara sprang forward, and it 
was now John’s turn to be terrified, as what 
seemed to be a bundle of crisp pink muslin sank 
at his feet. 

Fortunately the cottage-pump was still in good 
working-order, and a liberal dash of water upou 
Barbara’s forehead soon restored her to con¬ 
sciousness. The last rays of the setting sun 
danced across the wall, as if glad to revisit the 
cozy kitchen, ere the long explanations were 
ended. 

“Barbara,” said John, rising at last, “I have 
come back to do what 1 should have done a year 
ago; bless your little heart, you shall have the 
cupboard in the middle of the room, if you want 
it,” raising his hammer to knock away the only 
remaining shelf. 

• “Oh, don’t!” exclaimed Barbara, entreatingly, 
grasping his uplifted arm. “ Please put it back 
as it was before; indeed, I do not want it 
changed.” 

John looked down into the pleading face of 
this most inconsistent young woman with puzzled 
eyes, but obediently commenced refitting the 
scattered pieces. 

The June roses had not faded ere there was a 
wedding in the parlor of the old homestead. 

“ The Lord bo praised that I’ve lived to see 
this day!” ejaculated Grandma Felton, wiping 
her eyes, as she stood in the doorway, watching 
the young couple descending the orchard-path, 
hand in hand, on their way home. 

Years afterward, when the china was removed 
for the annual spring cleaning, little fingers traced 
the many cracks and seams in the shelves, and 
prattling voices questioned wonderingly. Mother 
Barbara smiled quietly to herself, but she never 
told them the history of the corner-cupboard. 


FORGET NOT ME. 
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Whex tho sunset-flash Is dying 
And has flown each lingering beam ; 

When the moments that have vanished 
As a gilded picture seem ; 

When is heard the silvery chiming 
Of the vespers glad and free 

In the qaiet hush of evening, 

Then forget, forget not me. 

When of bllm thou’rt idly dreaming. 
As the hoars are stealing by; 

When about thee, all unheeded, 

Costly gems of earth shall lie; 


When the flowers of hope are blooming. 

Ere thy joys bnve ceased to be; 

When thy thoughts with friendship's woven. 
Then forget, forget not mo. 

When thy heart Is sad and lonely, 

Life bereft of beauty's gleam, 

And when darkly fall the shadows 
O’er thee, as a troubled dream ; 

When life’s sweetest horn’s shall vanish 
And Its rarest Joys shall flee; 

When the star of hope beams dimly, 

Then forget, forget not me. 
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IV. 

The sun was just rising when I drew rein 
beside the porch of the Natural Bridge Hotel. 
The days whereof I write were long before the 
advent of steam in the James River Valley, and 
Buchanan—the nearest point to' the Bridge 
accessible by public conveyance—was reached by 
the canal-boat at an unholy hour in the morn¬ 
ing. I hired a horse of a fellow who lived near 
the packet-landing, and set out across country 
to the Bridge, intending to surprise my relations 
by appearing before them at breakfast. My lug¬ 
gage would follow later in the day. 

The ride among the hills, in the early dawn, 
was like a renewal of youth to me. At first, so 
accustomed had I become to open plains and 
a sweep of sight unobstructed to the horizon, 
the proximity of the mountains oppressed me 
and produced a feeling of imprisonment, a long¬ 
ing to thrust out my hands and force them apart 
and give myself breathing-room. But. when that 
feeling passed away, the grandeur of it all got 
hold of me, and the sublimity, the steadfastness, 
awakened the instinct of kinship with nature 
which is inborn in every mountaineer. 

Scraps of sonorous old verse, bits of Horace 
and Homer, drummed into my skull by a classic- 
loving father thirty years before, swung their 
measure through my brain, mingling with frag¬ 
ments of Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, studied 
to please myself, and memories of hunting-trips 
among these very mountains, after bear, deer, 
and wild turkeys. It was a fantastic jumble; 
but I enjoyed it and the ride too, and, by tho 
time I reached my destination, the spell of tho 
hills was on me so strong that I conceived a 
mighty aversion to going indoors—even to em¬ 
brace a long-lost brother—and was genuinely 
glad to find only the servants astir, and to be 
able to decide that fraternal feeling could best 
be manifested by letting my relatives finish their 
morning nap. Giving my horse to on hostler, I 
told him that I would breakfast with Mr. Ilazel- 
deen, and in the meantime would stroll to the 
bridge. 

The sun had cleared the crest of tho mountains 
away in the east, and rested—poised, as it were 
—on the tops of the pines; above, below, around 
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S him was a golden haze which later would de¬ 
velop into fire-mist. The sky was clear slate- 

1 color, shaded into blue toward the zenith; the 
mountains were blurred and indistinct by reason 
of the mists that rose, opaque and white, and 
s hung about their shoulders, like bridal draperies, 
\ making them fair and gracious for the wooing of 

I the day-god. 

The path along which I strolled was shaded 
by gnarled old arbor-vitm trees, and beside it 
leaped and tumbled a jolly companionable 
stream, that laughed and gurgled and had a 
great many stories to toll to the rocks, and a 
great many questions to ask of the branches that 
drooped over it, as to what might be doing in the 
world above, and what news the winds had 
brought from distant countries. Presently the 
j path descended, twisted sharply to the right, 
\ and spread itself on a sort of shelf, and there 
i before me were the gorge and the great gray 
| arch, so majestic, so unchanged and apparently 
\ unchangeable, that the years since I had last 
beheld it were blotted out, and, for the time, the 
:■ present fell back and merged into the past. 

Slowly I moved along the pathway, down into 
the ravine, across the flat gray limestone rocks 
I that border Cedar Creek. All at once, my pcnce- 
: ful thoughts were broken into by a groan—a 
human groan, deep and blood-curdling—a gen- 
; uino first-class variety-show expression of 
; misery. My heart ought to havo turned a som- 
j ersault and my blood stiffened, but they didn’t. 

; I had read my Ledger, or enough of it to know 
; that the proper thing to do in such an emergency 
; would be to stride forward—so I strode. 

On a big flat rock just at the end of the rus- 
! tio bridge, I perceived a negro sitting huddled 
together in a heap; his head was down on his 
knees, his shoulders humped-up to his ears, and 
; his hands clasped together on top of his cranium. 

; His attitude bespoke dejection, and the air around 
; him was resonant with groans. At his feet was 
; a basket covered with a check apron, and beside 
him stood a tall young woman in a dark-blue 
igown. 

The sound of her voice, a little raised in expos* 

: tulation, reached me: 

“How can I do anything for you as long aa 
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you just rock yourself and say ‘oh, Lordy! * ? 
If you’ll tell me what's the matter, perhaps 1 can 
help you. Is anybody ill or dead? Are you in 
trouble? Have you hurt yourself? Answer me.” 

1 joined the group, keenly interrogatory. 

“ lias there beeu an accident?” 1 questioned. 
“ Is the fellow hurt-—or dying?” 

The young woman turned toward me. 

“Not the last, certainly,” she smiled; “he’s 
much too noisy. He seems to be iu agony of 
some sort, but 1 can t get him to tell me what. 
I found him here five minutes ago. 1 heard 
him groaning, os I came down the path.” 

While she spoke, I had an opportunity to 
take a good look at her without rudeness. As 
1 have said, she was tall; indeed, her eyes wero 
nearly on a level with my own. They were large 
and almost black, and had that pathetic wistful 
expression that invariably suggests a story, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, fails utterly to justify 
the suggestion. The saddest and most exquisite 
dark eyes 1 ever beheld mourned over an 
unappreciative world from under the black 
brows of the most reckless and daring horse- 
thief in Texas—a fellow that no jail could hold, 
and for whom there was a rope on every rancho 
ready against the time fate should deliver him 
into our hands. Handsome eyes mean a good 
deal to most men, and 1 may os well admit that 
this young woman’s gave mo a premonitory 
tingle that might develop iuto a shock, if 1 should 
hold on. Still, it was not hor eyes that caused 
a thought to pass through my mind at sight of 
her—that came bock, later on, and took up land 
and located permanently. It was an air of 
helpfulness that made an atmosphere around 
her, a sense of strength and truth and tender¬ 
ness, that involuntarily suggested the two holiest 
words that can bo applied to a woman. 

“ He was going to the hotel with poultry,” 
•he observod, aud pointed to the basket. 

In proof of the truth of the statement, one 
corner of the apron was lilted, and an old 
Muscovy drake shot out his ugly head and 
blithely gave the world good-morrow. 

I bent over the man and touched his shoulder. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 1 demanded. 
“Is your tongue paralyzed? Can’t you talk?” 

Then the negro lifted a moist, woo-begone 
face from his knees, and regarded me with eyes 
brimming over with suffering. Ills visage was 
distorted, his thick lips tremulous, his hands 
•hook. Take him all around, he was tho for- 
lornest specimen of humanity I had seen for 
many a day. 

Raising one hand and laying it pathetically 
•gainst his jaw, he groaned: 


“ It’s dis yor olo toof, sar—dat’s what’s de 
matter! l’se clean 'strocted, an’ e’enermos’ 
stroyed, wid it—rackiu un ratin' an’ canterin’ 
an’ gallopin' ever seuco daybreak ! 1 kyarut git 

no res’! Up on tier boh in’-legs an’ kickin’ wid 
her fo’foots, buckin’ an’ jumpin’ same cs er 
yearlin’ steer buttin’ in de fence - cornder. 
Oh, Lawdy! oh, Lawdy! dar she go agin! 
Jes’ like somebody done load my haul up wid 
powder an totch it off. Oh, Lawdy ! hab mussy 
on de nigger! Lcmmo git er little res’!” He 
rocked himself to and fro. 

“Take a swallow of this: maybe it will help 
you.” I poured about a gill of brandy from my 
flask, into the cup attached, and handed it to him. 

The lady stood quite sileut and watched pro¬ 
ceedings. Not a glimmer of amusement touched 
her countenance, and 1 strangled my unrighteous 
mirth. Her eyes regarded me with grave wist¬ 
fulness mingled with perfect confidence iu my 
ability to restore peace to this troubled breast. 
It was the sort of look to compel any man worth 
his salt to strive to justify it. I ant not so young 
as I have been, but I don't find tlmt a man's 
desire to appear to advantage before women 
decreases as lie goes along. If it should, then 
that man is on tho down-grade—and tho sooner 
he gets tho brakes on, tho bettor. 

The brandy disappeared in a trice, and a 
transient look of relief passed over the sufferer * 
face. Taking odvantugo of tho improved con¬ 
ditions, 1 proposed an examination of the 
insurgent. Instautly. a great red cavern yawned 
for my inspection, and a tremulous brown finger 
indicated tho unruly molar. A sturdy beggar 
it was, with a venomous cavity in tho crown 
and a circle of inflammation around it extending 
down to the man’s chin. If that tooth couldn’t 
ache like a forty-hdrsc-powcr engino. thcro was 
not a molar in Christendom that could. Before 
I had finished my survey, tho pain had him by 
the jaw again: tho liquor had caused a moment¬ 
ary suspension of hostilities, but peace was a 
long way from being declared yet. The cavern 
closed with a snap that bit in half a bowl of 
anguish, the hands flew to the top of the head 
to prevent the pain from literally knocking the 
roof off, and the fellow actually rolled over on 
the ground. Ills foot struck against the basket, 
and the drake jerked bis head in and quacked 
a protest, and all the chickens inside set up a 
shrill cackling cry as though they sighted a hawk. 

Feeling as mean as a dog by reason of the 
mirth that convulsed me, and to which 1 durst 
not give vent because of the gravity of the sym¬ 
pathetic face near by, 1 sat down on the end of 
the bridge and waited for the paroxysm to pass. 
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“Poor creature!” the young lady exclaimed, 
pitifully. “Can’t something be done for him? 
It’8 awful for him to suffer so. Can’t we help 
him some way ?” 

That unconscious “ we” had a pleasant sound 
to me, although I fancied I could detect a shade 
of disappointment in the tone, as though I had 
not proved equal to the emergency. Now, I 
knew I could be, if she would go away. On the 
frontier, and away in the lonesome places, men 
get a knack of turning a hand to almost any¬ 
thing. In my pocket was a small case of instru¬ 
ments—a pair of forceps, among others—and I 
had operated on a cowboy or two, in my time. 

“The tooth ought to come out,” I Baid. 
“ He’ll go distracted, if it don’t. Say, my man, 
where’s the nearest dentist? You’d better go to 
him at once.” 

The negro picked himself up. 

“ I'se gwine, sar—I’se gwine! De toof-doctor 
live at Lcxin’ton. ’Taint but twelve mile, but I 
kyarnt wait ter git dar. I wouldn’t stan’ dis 
ole varmint nary 'nother minute, ter sabe her 
life! I gwine ter Buckanon right now an’ git 
Bill Grady, do blacksmif, ter gouge her out wid 
de pinchers he draw nails out’n do horseshoes 
wid. He got ter do it, ef he bu’st my jaw clean 
open.” He reached out for his basket. 

Buchanan was two miles away. Bidding tho 
man hold on a moment, I drew out my little case 
of instruments and opened it. Then I glanced 
at the lady. She gave me a swift bright smile 
that warmed me like sunshine, and walked rap¬ 
idly away. As soon as she got out of sight, I felt 
convinced that she would put her hands over her 
ears and run. 

Then we set to work. The first effort, owing 
to the negro’s nervousness, only resulted in a 
howl; the second time, the forceps slipped ; but 
the third trial fetched the molar. There was a 
strong wrench, a gurgling, a rolling-up of the 
eyes, a tremendous exertion of muscle, a roar 
that reverberated from the arch above, and 
echoed and re-echoed from the walls around, and 
filled heaven and earth, and lapped over into the 
infinite—and the tooth was out. 

The conduct of my patient amazed me. No 
sooner did he realize his relief—and dispose of 
the rest of my brandy—than he rose from the 
ground, danced, capered, leaped about, and 
finally beat the tooth into the earth and covered 
it with a rock—burial and a monument secured 
with a single movement. It was marvelous I 
Then he dived down into his trowsers-pocket 
and brought to light a lot of odds-and-ends, 
amid which was a half-dollar, a few coppers, and 
a curious-looking coin with a hole in it. IIo 


separated the money and turned it over in his 
hand, regarding me sheepishly. 

“Put it up,” I smiled; “I don’t want it. 
Hold on a minute, though. I'd like to look at 
that thing.” And 1 took the odd-looking coin 
from his hand. 

It was not a coin at all, but a medal, as I dis¬ 
covered os soon as I got hold of it. It was 
about the size of a silver dollar, and much bat¬ 
tered and scratched. Tho hole was for a ring, 
evidently. There was a palmetto-tree on one 
side, the device of South Caroliua, and on the 
other a Latin inscription, a date, and a space for 
a name. 

“ Where’d you get this?” I inquired ; for the 
man didn’t look like a medalist himself. 

“ T’war my young mars’r’s, sar. He gin it ter 
me fur keepsake. Ho got it at school when he 
war a boy, an’ arter ho got grow’d he gin it ter 
me one time. Me an’ him sot sto’ by one 
n’other. I bin had dat medal long time. 
Thankee, sar, ’bout dat toof! I’se thousnn’ time 
’bleeged ter ye.” 

“All right,” I answered, and turned off in the 
direction taken by the young lady. She had the 
start of me, however, and, as I entered the hotel- 
grounds, 1 caught sight of a dark-blue figure 
ascending the front steps; and, by the time 1 
reached them myself, a big broad-shouldered 
follow, with an uncommonly familiar loofc about 
him, swooped down on me and got hold of both 
my hands, and a hearty voice was sounding 
words of welcome in my cars. 

Then I was carried off to a private sitting- 
room and presented to a pretty little woman, who 
bestowed on mo a cordial sisterly embrace and 
straightway called my attention to a trio of 
babies. 

It was only when we were going to breakfast 
that 1 got a chance to ask Sam who the tall young 
woman in blue might be, who went into the 
dining-room just ahead of us. 

“That’s Mabyn Greyford, my wife’s ‘Fidus 
Achates,’” Sam made answer. “She is, take 
her all around, the most satisfactory woman I 
know. She sits at our table, and we three have 
lively times together. I'm as chummy with her 
as Katie is. You’re sure to like her, old fellow. 
Come along and be introduced.” 


V. 

With all their investigation of causes, their 
testing, probing, and tracking things back to 
original elements, men nre as ignorant to-day of 
that which produces attraction between humata. 
beings as they were when the first man looked 
deep into the eyes of the first woman and knew 
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that he loved her. Time may come and go, 
youth merge into manhood, manhood into matu¬ 
rity untroubled by sentiment, and yet nature, in 
her endless work of building up and tearing 
down, may, in every case, be bringing about the 
conditions most favorable for the operation of the 
law. Then a chance meeting, a glance, a smile, 
a touch—and lo, a miracle 1 The world and they 
that dwell therein rejoice in reflex glory; a bit 
of the celestial gets itself manifested in the ma¬ 
terial, and any attempt to explain the why or 
wherefore would be about as easy as the demon¬ 
stration of the exact dimension of space. 

I had lived ray life comfortably enough, 
abstractly reverential of abstract womanhood, 
but with no appropriative impulses. Now, all 
that was changed. A part of my nature hereto¬ 
fore dormant began to bestir itself, to utter out¬ 
cries and experience wants, to make strenuous 
efforts for the pacification of its needs. 1 don't 
understand these things. As 1 have statod, I am 
a plain man, and troubled little with subtleties. 
With me, a fact is a fact, to bo recognized and 
accepted. How it became a fact, and whether it 
will or will not remain ono to all eternity, I 
leave to the decision of more acute intelligence. 
Certainly the fact that I was over head and cars 
in love with Mabyn Orcyford became patent to 
more minds than my own, before I had passed 
a fortnight in that young lady’s society. 

It was patent to Sam, at all events, and I had 
to stand considerable banter from him. 

“ I never saw a fellow knocked out so quick,” 
he would say, with a shout of laughter. “Why, 
Jock, you don’t afford a woman decent amuse¬ 
ment. It’8 come, and sec, and conquer. You 
give her no scope for the display of prowess. 
By Jupiter! it’s as tamo as shooting house- 
pigeons.” 

“Well, you soe. Sam,” I would urge in self- 
defense, “there isn’t anything about a man of 
my sort to attract a superior woman like Miss 
Greyford. A commonplace fellow, with nothing 
special to offer, has got to love a woman tremen¬ 
dously, with no dodging or scrubbing over the 
ranges about it. He’s got to fire the prairie all 
around, and burn toward her, if he expects to 
win her. My method may be primitive; but I 
don’t know any other, and I’m afraid I'm too old 
to learn.” 

That was my great difficulty in those days. 
Mabyn was so clever and cultivated, so earnest 
and thoughtful, that even to love her looked like 
presumption in an ordinary fellow. She liked me; 
I could see that well enough, long before Katie 
took to dinning it into my ears. But liking is a 
long way off from love, and, after a little, the affair 
Vol. XCIIT— 9. 


got to mean so much to me that even the thought 
of liking galled mo. Sometimes I would get so low 
in my spirits with the contemplation of her per¬ 
fections, which by contrast seemed to cause my 
own mediocrity to strike through to the bone, 
that I would feel like taking myself off to the 
frontier again, to consort with cattle and cow¬ 
boys, who would seem my proper associates. 
Then I would pluck up heart, and reason that, 
if 1 should give up, she might possibly marry a 
fellow who couldn’t love or admire half sd well, 
and that I hod better hold on to the lost gasp, 
for her sake as well os my own. I have noticed 
things as I have gone along, and the conviction 
is strong within me that a woman can and will 
reconcile herself to a good many imperfections 
in a man, if only he shall love her with strength 
and loyalty. 

The mystifying part of the business was that 
1 couldn’t understand Mabyn. She was sweet 
And gracious and interested in everything I 
would do and say—my tales of frontier-life, 
my views and opinions, and all that; but so she 
was with other peoplo—with Sam, Katie, the 
children, the other guests at the hotel, and, by 
Jove I with the very hangers-on about the place. 
It was terribly confusing. Then, too. if I should 
talk of the pleasure and independence of bach¬ 
elor-existence and the joy of being unhampered, 
she would enter into the subject with zest and 
amusement, and point out salient features and 
suggest felicities connected with single-blessed¬ 
ness tha*. I had never even thought of—until, to 
hear her talk, one would think that, for a man 
to contemplate matrimony, even from afar, would 
bo to show himself lacking in common-sense. 
It was annoying, because, at that particular 
juncture, my thought was running the other 
way. 

And, again, she was just as well pleased to 
have me pay attention to other women as to her; 
and, if I should chance to praise a woman, she 
would immediately demonstrate to me how 
immeesurably below her deserts was my con¬ 
ception of that particular female. What she 
did it all for, I cannot conceive—unless it might 
be to impress me with a sense of her absolute 
indifference. 

Katie was a great comfort to me, in those 
days, and bore with me—poor little soul—as 
only a happily-married woman can bear with 
the idiocy of a man in love. But even her 
patience got worn to tatters, at last. 

We had lengthened our stay at the Bridge 
ostensibly on account of the children, but in 
reality, as 1 discovered afterward, because Miss 
Greyford had positively declined . Katie’s inv>- 
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talion to visit her, and bad declared her intention | that afternoon. Chancing to glance back toward 
t ef leaving the Bridge, as soon as our party should the tree under which Katie was sitting, as 1 
break up, for a visit to a friend living in New j ascended the steps, 1 discovered that young 
York. Katie, feeling perhaps that my chances j woman balancing herself on one foot, while my 
would be better if backed up by isolation from \ namesake toddled across the lawn, to recover the 
other male society, instructed Sam, therefore, l slipper his mother had thrown after me for luck, 
ihat the children's health would require an > We had a glorious ride, and, coming home* 
.additional stay in the mountains. i ward through the forest, with the grandeur and 

The affair had been going on about six weeks, \ peace of nature shutting us two, as it were, inte 
and really looked as though it might go on for- \ a world apart, as the man and the woman who 
ever without making any progress—if it isn’t j stand forever as symbols of the race were shut 
a bull to say so—when, one day, Katie, to my j apart in the place appointed them, I took my 
amazement, fell to upbraiding me: | courage in my hand and asked Mabyn Greyford 

“ Why don’t you propose to her, Jock—plump j to be my wife, 
and plain ? All this backing and filling is s Her answer was, it must be admitted, unsatis- 
perfectly useless. You underrate yourself; any l factory—a sort of qualified “yes” or affirmative 
woman might be proud to love you. It’s all l “ no.” She acknowledged that, were certain 
nonsense about your being unworthy. You ! conditions altered, she might bring herself to 
ought to think so, of course—that’s only right \ regard my suit with favor. What the conditions 
and manly—and you’d show yourself to be \ were, she would not say, except that they were 
disgustingly conceited, if you did not. But, j altogether apart from me and my love for her; 
all the same, it isn't true; and you are carrying j and, when pressed for an explanation, she 
it too far. A man’s love and care are worth S begged for a day or so for consideration, 
a woman's love and faith. Besides, you are s The interview was unsatisfactory, but not so 
Sam's brother, and absurdly like him, and 1 S disastrous as it might have been. I reflected 
resent the implied reflection. Take my advice j that “who hesitates is lost,” and determined to 
fier once, Jock, and put your fortune to the j bide my time for a day or so. On the whole, 
touch.” j when I went up to my room to get ready for 

“And lose it all,” I suggested: “that’s what S tea—they kept old-fashioned hours at the hotel— 
your advice will bring me to. You’ll get me \ my spirits were sufficiently good to admit of 
refused flat-footed, for my pains.” \ considerable attention to my toilet. 

“What if you should be?” demanded Katie, > The question of neckties, I remember, absorbed 
with the trenchant valor so easy to display in \ me for several moments, and 1 dragged my valise 
the direction of another man’s campaign. “ You ! to the window, for the light was fading, and 
needn't stay refused. You’ve tried siege, now s overhauled its contents. It was a warm evening 
try assault, and keep on until you carry the j and the sash was raised; as I pulled the things 
citadel. 1 should think anything would be > out, I piled them on the windowsill. Presently, 
preferable to sitting outside, staring at the walls. > I came on that package of Dred Power's, and 
Have at them with the battering-ram of a down- j I took it out and laid it by the other things, 
right proposal. Your position, at all events, will 1 I did not think much about it—my mind was 
be different.” \ filled with Mabyn and my own hope and fear; 

“ Vastly different,” I assented, grimly. \ and, when I had found what I wanted, I turned 

“ Come, brother—don’t be a laggard in love,” \ to the bureau and left it on the ledge. 

Katie urged. “ That is what no woman can or \ My room was on the second floor, just over 
will or ought to tolerate. Mabyn went into the \ those occupied by my brother and his family, 
house just now. I saw her, and I’m sure that j and my window was above that of the room the 
she is alone in my sitting-room at this blessed l children slept in. I say “slept in” advisedly: 
minute, while you are wasting time with me.” \ for, when not asleep, they occupied the whole 
Now, Katie knew, as well as I did myself, that j place, indoors and out. As I tied my cravat, the 
there had been precious little lagging in my \ sound of a childish shout, followed by a sweet 
wooing; still, the reflection of such an aspect j low laugh that had grown to be the mnsie 

on the affair, even as a possibility, galled me ; I loved best in all the world, came up to me, 

more than I would have cared to acknowledge. j and I went back to the window and leaned out. 

I would not look at my sister-in-law, nor answer \ Mabyn was standing on the lawn, just out-' 
her; but I got up and sauntered off in the \ side of the children’s window and several pace* 
direction of the hotel—not to propose to Miss \ from it. She had a ball in her hand, which she 
Greyford, but to ask her to take a ride with me, 1 tossed through the window to someone inside 
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and «ught as it was tossed' beck. Her gown 
was of some thin dusky mote rial, through which 
tier nook Attd arms gleamed whitely, like mArble 
through mist. She raised her arms, aad moved 
And swayed, like a bough in a gentle breese, and 
her voico oooed softly, like the low notes of a 
song-bird, to which the children’* shrill chirping 
made answer, like young thrushes in the nest. 

My eyes followed her every movement, drink¬ 
ing in the unconscious grace of each pose of the 
lithe rounded figure. Never had my love sur¬ 
rounded her with sack Intensity, with such 
yearning insistence. Presently, she missed the 
ball, which Hew out at an angle and rolled away 
across the grass. I leaned out, to watch Mabyn 
as she pursued it, and, as I did so, my arm struck 
against the package and brushed it off the ledge. 
I made a grab at it, thinking that it would be 
nil up with the watch—but it was too late; and 
1 leaned out again, to see what would happen. 

Tbe package was heavy and fell straight, and, 
as it touched the ground, the string delivered up 
its treat and tbe lotion scattered about on the 
grass. Mabyn turned at the sound of the thud 
and looked np. 

44 Never mind,*’ she called; 44 I will pick them 
up for you.” 

I hurried into my coat and made for the door, 
knowing that the letters had no envelopes and 
that it wonld still be light enough for her to sec 
that they were in a woman’s-hand, and pro¬ 
digiously afraid that her eye might inadvertently 
light on some of the terms of endearment with 
which they were plentifully sprinkled. I knew 
that I could explain and make it all right in the 
end; but I did not want her, even fbr a moment, 
to think I had loved another woman. 

When I reached the ball, Mabyn was just 
coming in, and her face had a look on it that 
turned me eold. It was still and white and terri¬ 
fied, like that of a person menaced with danger 
invisible to the senses but acutely present in the 
consciousness. Her dress was caught up a little 
in front and held the letters, and her hands 
shook. On one of them, I noticed the glitter 
ef a ring I had never seen there before, and 
her eyes were wide and dark. She would have 
passed me without speaking, without even seeing 
me; but I put myself in her path. She looked 
at me strangely, as though there were a mist or 
veil between us, which her gate sought to pene¬ 
trate. Her lips were bright-red and parched, 
like those of a person in a fever, and her breath 
came and went in mbs. 

44 What is it?” I questioned, deeply stirred by 
bar emotion. 44 What troubles you? Those let- 
ten? They are not mine.” 


44 No,” she answered, breathlessly ; 44 they arc 
mine. Don’t ask me—don’t talk to me! I can’t 
think—can’t explain. To-morrow—come to ino 
to-morrow!” Then, with pitifiil wail: 44 He 
patient—oh, be patient l It is from the dead— 
it is from the dead.” 

Then she broke from me and fled along the 
passage to her own room, leaving me in a mate, 
the like of which had never come to me before. 
I was all broken up and torn to pieces, and the 
only reflection that would suggest itself was that 
the ghost of Dred Power was getting in some 
mighty curious work along the lines of my life. 


VI. 

Thx next morning, Mabyn did not appear at 
hreakfest; but, shortly after, she seat word that 
she wished to see me. Katie brought roe the 
message, and she looked concerned and said that 
Mabyn seemed distressed and ill, and that I 
must be gentle and patient with her. As if I 
could ever be anything else, loving her as I dkl. 
Then Katie, like the kind-hearted little woman 
she is, took Sam and the children away and left 
us the room to ourselves. 

Mabyn was sitting in a low ebair near tbe 
window, and her free seemed to have aged, and 
looked worn and haggard; her eyes had circles 
under them and were heavy with sleeplessness 
or unshed tears, or both. The letters, tied 
together in a packet, were on her lap, and her 
fingers toyed with them nervously. On the third 
finger of her left hand was a plain gold ring, 
which some intuition informed me was tbe ring 
I had taken from the hand of the dead soldier 
eleven yean before. 

Mabyn motioned me to a seat near her and 
replied to my inquiry about her health bur- 
riodly and a trifle impatiently. The subject did 
not interest her, oml she wished to be rid of it. 
In a moment, she turned to that which filled he* 
mind. 

44 These letters,” she said : 44 will you tell me 
where you got them? It is important that I 
should know. Tell me everything, Mr. Hnxel- 
deen, please—all the circumstances, down to the 
most minute, under which they came into your 
possession.” 

44 They were given to me by the man to whom 
they were written—EMred Power,” I made 
answer, gravely. 44 Or, rather, I took them from 
his pocket after his death. I bad promised 
him—” 

44 You knew him?*’ she interrupted. 

44 No; I never saw him until that night, after 
the battle, when I knelt by his side and held 
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his dying hand in mine. It was a mistake—my 
being there. It happened this way.” 

Her mournful eyes were on mine. She leaned 
back in her chair and waited. 

Then, as tenderly and considerately as might 
be y 1 went over for her the sad story—the fight¬ 
ing, the carnage, the work of the “ detail” on the 
battle-field after the fighting had ceased, my own 
accidental presence with the squad of men, and 
the mistake the negro had made in the semi-dark¬ 
ness, which had led to my watching beside the 
dying soldier and receiving his lost commands. 

She listened breathlessly, leaning forward in 
her chair and keeping her eyes on my face. 
When I spoke of his death, her breath came 
through her shut teeth in a shuddering moan, 
and the slow tears fell on the letters in her lap. 
And, when 1 told of the grave we had made, and 
of how I, a comrade in arms, and the faithful 
servant who had stood by him to the last, bad 
knelt beside it in the chill gray dawn and 
prayed to the God of soldiers to receive a sol¬ 
dier’s soul, she reached out her hands and 
oaught mine and held them for a little space. 

Then I spoke of my efforts to find this friend, 
this Colonel Mayo, to whom of right the trust 
belonged, and of their failure, owing to the dis¬ 
appearance of the negro and my own lack of 
adequate information. 

“There was no will among the papers, or I 
should have known what to do, for tho property 
would have been described and located. 1 sup¬ 
pose Colonel Mayo knew about that, and made it 
all right for the heirs, whoever they were. 
Property is generally looked after pretty sharply. 
The thing that bothered me was about that girl. 
It seemed a pitiful thing that she shouldn’t have 
such poor comfort as I could give her—the 
knowledge, at least, that the man she loved had 
been cared for at the last. It was the woman I 
wanted to find. She was his sweetheart, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“She was his wife,” corrected Mabyn. “You 
have found the woman. These letters are mine. 
I wrote them years ago to my husband—Eldred 
Power.” 

The words staggered me. I could not grasp 
their significance all at once, or fit them to the 
verity they covered. My mind works delibcr- 
tktely at best of times, and now the lines were 
blocked by bewilderment. I was, of course, fully 
aware that in some way Mabyn was closely con¬ 
nected with Dred Power; but the idea that she 
might be his widow had never crossed my brain. 
How could it, when she did not bear his name 
—when to the world, as to me, she was Mabyn 
Ggeyford ?,. . . 


“ Your name—” I said, slowly, and paused. 

“Is—or should be—Mabyn Power. 1 have 
never borne my husband’s name, and the one I 
: have gone by is my own. This seems strange— 
it is strange. You will think it stranger when I 
tell you that Eldred Power was my husband only 
in name: that never to me was he aught save my 
noble boy-lover, who married me in hot haste, 
one winter night, and left me within an hour, to 
be slain within a month. Listen—this is my 

story: 

“ My father, the Rev. William Greyford, was 
a South Carolinian, nis reasons for leaving his 
; native State and settling in the Valley of Vir- 
; giuia I never heard discussed, and only knew in 
: a nebulous sort of way that his life had held 
trouble and disappointment, and that he had been 
past middle-age when he married my mother. 

: That he had boen wealthy in his youth I had 
heard, that he was no longer wealthy I knew, 

; although the house in which wc lived, with a few 
hundred acres of land, belonged to him and 
yielded us a comfortable support. We owned 
| some valuable negroes also; but the best of them 
belonged to my mother, and bad accompanied 
her from her hpmo in Lower Virginia. 

“My father had charge of a church and parish 
in Rockingham County, toward the headwaters 
of the Shenandoah. The parsonage was small 

> and in a v illage, so my father preferred living 
on his own farm. Ho was rather an unsocial 

; man, quiet and undemonstrative and prone to 
withdraw himself from his kind. He rarely 
noticed children, so I never knew hiin well; but 
he was a good man, upright and honorable. Our 
house was a mile from the village; but the 
church was nearer, being on the very outskirts, 
as it were, of tho little place. Tbe farm was 
called ‘ Witch Hazel.’ 

“ When I was seven years old, my mother died 
: and my grandmother came to livo with us and 
: take charge of me and of the house. She was 

> somewhat of an invalid, and kept her room most 
\ of the time, so I was allowed to grow up pretty 
| much as I liked. When I was old enough to 

> have lessons, I used to ride into the village every 
j day, to a lady who kept a select school. It was 
j considered better for me than having a gov- 
* erness, because of the companionship of other 

children.” 

She paused a moment, and glanced out of the 
window at the sunlit lawn. A cloud drifted 
across the sun, making a transient shadow m 
the grass. Then her eyes came back to me. 

“All this must seem superfluous,” she resumed, 

| “but I thought it would make you understand 
\ better bow I could aetata* Gt* way I AUd later. 
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My lift was very sheltered, and of the world and 
its ways 1 knew absolutely nothing. When 1 
look back on it all, it seems as though it must 
hare been some other person to whom that 
strange thing happened.” 

“Goon,” I said, for she paused again. 

<*Yes, it was very sheltered,” she repeated. 
“ I knew only the village-people, and they were 
as simple and primitive as we were. Of my 
father's family I was absolutely ignorant, save 
that my grandmother told me one day that he 
had quarreled with them all before he left South 
Carolina, except one sister — who had been a 
Mabyn also. She had married a wealthy rice- 
planter named Eldred Power, a widower with 
three daughters. At the time of my father's dis¬ 
agreement with his family, she had taken his 
part and stood by him loyally. And so, in honor 
of her memory, 1 had been given her name; 
for She had died when her only sou—my oousin 
Eldred—was born. 

“ When I was twelve years old, my cousin was 
sent to Virginia to complete his education. My 
father was requested to keep an eye on the lad, 
and his vacations were to be spent with us. 
Dred was sixteen then—five years my senior— 
and a fine high-spirited boy. Not handsome; 
but so brave and true, so loyal and warm-hearted. 
His coming made a great change in my life: he 
was young, bright, and companionable. He 
speedily became the centre toward which all my 
being set; his comings and goings, his triumphs 
and failures, his plans and prospects, were the 
mqjor events of my world; he was my hero and 
oracle long before he became my lover, although 
that was not very long in coming either. Dred 
used to talk to me about his home and his step¬ 
sisters, whom he hated. They were austere 
women, narrow and uncompromising in their 
opinions. Of his father he spoke with great affec¬ 
tion, describing him ‘as the best and bravest 
old fellow in the world.’ And I think the good 
man must have been fond and proud of the son 
of his old age; for in his letters he Would dwell 
on the time when Dred would be through college, 
and could come home and take charge of his 
ftther’s affairs and of the two great plantations 
which had been left him by his Grandfather 
Power. For Dred was a wealthy man in his 
own right, and owned much land and many 
negroes. 

“ In the first outbreak of the war, when the 
secession-fever began to rage and spread, Dred 
rushed back to South Carolina, and organized 
and equipped a company, and Worked early and 
late With mad enthusiasm for the cause. Nearly 
a year wont by without our seeing him; but his 


letters kept us informed of his movements, and 
in those early days the comfort of letters was 
possible. We were engaged then—although 1 
was just fifteen—and had folly made up our 
minds that we would marry as soon as peace 
should be restored. This, we calculated, would 
be in a couple of yean at furthest, which would 
make me seventeen and Dred twentytwo, quite 
advanced enough in years and wisdom—we 
thought—to take our lives in our own bands. 
The two fathers must, 1 think, have been satis¬ 
fied with the engagement, or else heedless of it 
in the press of graver matters; for we made no 
secret of it. 

“ In the autumn of 1862, Dred’s regiment was 
in Virginia—in the Valley. He came to see me as 
often as he could, and began to upge an imme¬ 
diate marriage. All the first excitement had 
worked itself off, and the country had begun to 
realize through all its length and breadth that 
the matter in hand was terribly serious and a 
long way off from adjustment. The uncertainty 
and hazard increased with each passing month, 
and Dred urged that, should anything happen to 
my father, I would be left without a protector, 
While, as his wift, the lines about me would be 
doubled, as it were. Then, too, he wished to 
leave me the bulk of his estate, and, if I were his 
wift, all heart-burning and possible litigation on 
the part of his family would be averted. He 
pleaded earnestly and well, but my father would 
not consent. I was too young, he said, and an 
immediate marriage was quite out of the ques¬ 
tion. He was an obstinate man when he had 
settled a point in his own mind. 

“ But Dred was strong-willed also. He let my 
father alone, but he began to work on me. He 
appealed to my love, my pity: if he should be 
wounded, dying, and should need me, I could 
come to him: no one could keep a wife from her 
husband. IIow could he send for a girl so young 
as I, when she was only his sweetheart? My 
father’s refusal to countenance the thing, he 
explained os old-fashioned prejudice in favor of 
things being done in the regular way, according 
to time-honored precedent. These were irregu¬ 
lar times, he said, and there could be no prece¬ 
dent for them. We must be prepared for emer¬ 
gencies. The marriage could take place Secretly, 
and need not even be disclosed to my father, 
save in event of an emergency, and then he toO 
would be thankfol that we were prepared to meet 
it. The emergency might never arise; but, in 
any case, the being prepared for it would harm 
no one. 

“ I see now what never occurred to me then-^ 
Dred’s great and unselfish love for me. His domi- 
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naut motive was a desire to secure mj future 
beyond a pcradvenfcure. Even then he had begun 
to realize the probable overthrow of the cause 
he loved, although I doubt if he would have 
admitted it. In event of the worst—his own 
death and my lather’s—he wished to provide for 
me a protector in his own father; and he knew 
that, no matter what should happen, those two 
plantations would secure to me affluenoe. None 
of this suggested itself to me, at the time: 
I thought only of him—my hero, my soldier- 
lover—who pleaded his cause so well; and I 
consented to do as he wished. 

“ One afternoon, in the beginning of the winter 
of *63,1 received a note from Dred, scribbled on 
the tom envelope of one of my own letters, and 
sent by special messenger. It bade me hold 
myself in readiness to meet and marry him, that 
night, in my father’s church. I was to divulge 
the secret to no one. He had made the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, and would provide a minister 
and witness. I must bring the key of the 
church, and also that of the closet in whioh the 
parish-registers were kept, so that the marriage 
could be properly entered. There was a grove 
of trees midway between our front-gate and the 
church, and Dred bade me wait there until he 
should come for me. 

“For days 1 had noticed that my father looked 
more than usually anxious, and I knew that 
.there was a scheme afoot to break up our estab¬ 
lishment and send my grandmother and myself 
to our kindred in the James River Valley. The 
idoa originated with my grandmother, and she 
urged it with the insistence of an old person 
homesick for her own people. It was natural; 
for she had children of lior own, and my father 
was only a son-in-law. It had been for my sake 
that she had crossed the mountains, and she 
proposed to take me away with her. My father 
regarded the suggestion with favor, for the time 
had come when old men no longer thought that 
their years should exempt them from service. 

I knew that, as soon as we should be safe across 
the mountains, my father would join the army. 
I knew also that the opposing forces were 
encamped not thirty miles away, and that the 
time of emergency, for which we must be pre¬ 
pared, was at hand. Then, too, I was so young, 
that the romance, the wildness of the afinir, 
appealed to my imagination. 

“ When night hod fallen and the house was 
still, I stole forth, with the key of the church in 
my pocket and a certain terrified exultation in 
my heart. At the last moment, a whimsical fear 
lest Dred should forget the ring caused me to 
slip my mother’s wedding-ring on a ribbon an& ; 


fasten it around my neck. Dred wan waiting 
for me in the grove, and, in the obscurity, 
I could dimly disoern two other bones beside 
bis, fastened to one of the trees. His friends 
had walked on, he said, and he hurried me 
after them. 

“The church felt lonesome and solemn and 
eerie, as we stood a moment in the aisle, in the 
pitch-darkness. We dared not strike a light 
outside, for fear of attracting attention. I had 
brought a candle, and we lighted it, and it 
served to illumine the book in the preacher’s 
hand and to make the rest of the darkness 
visible. * It’s all right about the license, 1 sup¬ 
pose,’ one of the men said. And Dred ioek 
a paper out of his pocket and handed it to him. 
Both men—one was the corps-chaplain and the 
other Colonel Mayo—glanced over it and appeared 
satisfied. 

“ Then we stood up together and were 

married. 

“ When I look book on it all, it appears a bit 
of midsummer madness, a wild fantastic vision, 
so strange and unreal was it—the silent church 
in semi-darkness, the men in uniform, the gloom, 
the impressiveness of the place and hour, the 
solemnity of the ceremony, which never before 
had seemed so fraught with meaning. Then the 
hasty adjournment to the vestry, where the license 
was securely pinned between the leaves of the 
register because there was no time to transfer it 
to the pages of the book. Then the hurried 
walk hack through the darkness, during which 
few words were spoken; and the parting with 
Dred under the trees, while the other men stood 
aside, impatient to be gone, yet unwilling to 
hurry us. 

“ It was all so weird, so dreamlike, that for 
days I could only realize what had happened 
when my eyes fell on the ring on my left hand. 
It was Dred’8 ring—a heavy seal-ring—the one 
you have seen me wear. In my nervousness, 
I forgot the ring I had taken myself, and so 
Dred had given his. When we parted, that 
night, I loosed the ribbon and slipped my 
mother’s ring on his finger.” 

Mabyn paused and seemed to lose herself amid 
the memories that crowded thick upon her. The 
silence was unbroken. I knew that her thoughts 
were busy with the poor young fellow whose 
dying hand had been clasped in mine, and I 
did not grudge him the guerdon of her regret. 
He was a part of that pest which to eveiy sol¬ 
dier’s heart is sacred. 

“ The rest I will put into as few words as pos¬ 
sible,” she resumed. “ The next day, the fight¬ 
ing in the Valley rooommenced—if, indeed, it 
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eould be said to have stopped for longer than a 
breathing-space. One day, they told us that the 
Federal forces were near, and within a few 
hours they were in our very midst. The details 
are too harrowing; 1 must spare myself and 
you. It was known that my father was in active 
communication with the Confederate forces, and 
it was suspected that he was in possession of 
dispatches of importance. The Federal soldiery, 
unable to extract anything from him, shot him 
down on his own doorstep.’* Her voioe quiv¬ 
ered, and again the heavy tears fell. 

“The destruction during that raid was awftil. 
The court-house was burned and all the records 
destroyed. Of my marriage, there was left not 
a single proof, save that which could be estab¬ 
lished by the witnesses.*’ 

Then my grandmother insisted that we should 
leave the farm and go to her own kindred. 

“ When the war ended and my husband was 
among the 4 missing,* I felt how it must be, and 
fbr a time I thought my heart would break. I 
tried to find Colonel Mayo; but his name, too, 
was on the list of the slain. Then I wrote to 
Dred’s father, not telling my story, but feeling 
my way, as it were. The answer came from one 
of his daughters, saying that he was ill; and, 
when I wrote again, he was dead. They notified 
me because, as they said, I was his niece by 
marriage, and they sent me a lock of the old 
man’s hair and some bits of jewelry that had 
belonged to Dred’s mother. Old Mr. Power out¬ 
lived bis son two years, and of course inherited 
his property, which, in turn, passed to his 
daughters. Dred left no will.’* 

“There was a will,” I interposed. “ Where it 
is now, God only knows; but there oertainly was 
one made. That I’ll swear to. But, even with¬ 
out a will, you were entitled to the widow’s por¬ 
tion. You ought to have put in a olaim. It was 
due to your husband that you should.” 

“But how eould It’* she objected. “There 
Was no proof that the marriage ever took place, 
save my bare word. Then think of the wildness, 
the improbability, of the tale I had to tell! 
Where property is concerned, the law is stringent. 
Bo you suppose anybody would have believed 
me? The records had been destroyed. Dred 
and Colonel Mayo were both dead, and the chap¬ 
lain might be also, for aught I knew. He was 
dead to me, at all events, because I bad forgotten 
his name. It was only mentioned once, and l 
had been too nervous and frightened to heed it.” 

“ Did you never try to find him ? There was 
the army-list. You knew your husband’s eorpe.” 

“ Dred wasn’t with his own corps them. He 
sras in command ef a Georgia regiment. I don’t 


| know whose brigade it was attached to. What 
{ could I do ? I had kept the marriage concealed 
| so long that it seemed folly to disclose it. And, 
in truth, I had no heart to move in the matter. 
It seemed so useless.” 

Certainly a more disastrous combination of 
circumstances all around could scarcely be 
: imagined. But, the more I thought about it, the 
1 less inclined I felt to let the matter rest. That 
i; poor fellow, who had tried so hard to take care of 
; the woman he loved, had not had justice. He 
; had done a fine thing—a trifle ill-arranged, but 
still a fine thing—and he had done it for a set 
purpose, and been balked of that purpose. 14 
: was hard on him. Then my own part in the 
affair reasserted itself. Whether I had acted as 
another man’s proxy or not, the fact remained 
that I had sworn by Almighty God to do that 

I which in me lay to carry out the young fellow’s 
wishes. And now the death of Colonel May# 
seemed to make me, not his proxy, but his hefrr. 
It did not look to be the square thing to let the 
affair rest. 

Mabyn and I discussed the matter a little, and 
s I quietly assumed the position I meant to hold 
through life, and spoke as though the affair were 
< as much mine as hers—as indeed it was, in a 
measure. And my love tacitly assented, and it 
{ became an understood thing between us that all 
\ adverse conditions had been reconciled. Mabyn 
: wished to leave the matter as it stood, but te 
that I would not consent. The money, in itself, 
was no object, for I bad enough of my own; but 
I could not set aside the dead man’s trust witk- 
out an effort to fulfill it. 

“That negro would know about the wiH, per¬ 
haps,” I suggested. “ If we could find the will, 
that would prove the marriage, and there would 
probably be other proof with it. Either Colonel 
Mayo must have had it, or it had been put in 
some safe place. It wasn’t on the man himself. 

: I took all the papers I could find. I wonder 
what Could have become of that negro. I don’t 
believe he was killed.” 

“ Probably he went back home. He was Dred’s 
foster-brother, you know. Dred only brought 
' him to Virginia at the beginning of the war. £ 
never saw him but once. If he wasn't killed, yon 
may he sure he made his way back to South Car¬ 
olina.” 

“Then I’m going to South Carolina and hunt 
him up,” I announced. “ It will he better every¬ 
way. Mayo may have left papers. I’ve got to 
do something, love, if only for my oath’s sake.” 

And so it was decided that I should start ter 
South Carolina as speedily ns possible. 

[TO BS OQXCLUDSD.] 
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EDITHS RIVER-PIRATE. 

AN INCIDENT OF LIFE ON THE OHIO. 


BY J . U. CONXELLT. 


About forty years ago, Dr. William Chillingly, ^ on general topics, and very polite—rather toe 
a middle-aged widower with one child, eetab- much so, Edith thought. She distrusted the 
lished himself on the Ohio River a little below \ excessively courteous gallantry of his manner, 
Gallipolis. He was a man of considerable ability > disliked his cold glittering gray eyes, had an 
and means; but a chronic dyspepsia, the loss of > aversion for his thin “snaky” Ups, and shud- 
his wife, and poUtical disappointment had soured j dered at the purely mechanical smile which they 
his temper, made him misanthropic, and impelled \ habitually wore when addressing her. Yet this 
Vm to leave his old home in Cincinnati and > was the man her father hod determined, if be 
settle in this wild place. His daughter, Edith, | could bring it about, should be her husband, 
was a charming girl—handsome, robust, and \ “ I really cannot sec, my child," said the 

courageous—who, to the accomplishments of the } doctor to Edith, as they sat at breakfast, one 
city, soon added those of the frontier. She \ morning, “ why you so obstinately set yourself 
could play the piano, and shoot well with either [ to thwart my plans for your future happiness." 
rifle or shotgun, embroider, and ride the most j “If you imagine that my future happiness is 
spirited horse, converse with polished grace, and to be attained by marrying Mr. Lissome, papa, 
“jug” for catfish. The doctor soon became j you are very much mistaken." 
disgusted with his retirement, but pride and j “ You think so because you still have that 
prospective interest forbade bis returning to the | young river-pirate in your head, 1 suppose." 
city. Then he grew querulous and pessimistic, 1 “Oh, papal how can you give Robert such 
and entertained all sorts of queer notions, con- j a name?” 

* spicuous among them one that it was his duty t “ Well, he is something or other on the river; 
to see Edith married before bis death—which, \ and, so far as 1 am concerned, he may as well 
he averred, was liable to occur at any moment, j be a pirate as anything else." 

Edith agreed with him, so far as the existence } “But he isn't. He is good, good; and I’m 
of that duty went; but there rose, between > sure you would say so, if you knew him better." 
them, a serious difference of opinion over the j “ Possibly; but bis goodness is an abstract 
method of discharging it. She said: “Captain J question that does not iuterest me and need net 
Winbourne, papa—" And he interrupted, to ! concern you in the least. The thing for practical 
qjaculate: “ Bother the river-pirate!" \ consideration is your marrying Mr. Lissome." 

Robert Winbourne was nothing of the sort— j “ I wouldn’t marry him to save my life, if he 

but a fine, vigorous, handsome, honest, and J were the last man in the world 1" 
plucky young fellow, with as correct habits as \ Edith concluded her spirited declaration by 
a riverman could be expected to have; and. * bursting into tears and rushing from the room, 
being part-owner as well as captain of the i When Mr. lissome arrived, two or three hours 
stern-wheeler “Mary Blaue," plying between j later, on professed business with her father, he 
Cincinnati and Wheeling, was well-to-do and i was manifestly disappointed, and the doctor 
had good prospects. These things Edith knew; \ greatly annoyed, by the discovery that Miss Edith 
and she knew something more, which gave him j was nowhere about the house. She had gone for 
still greater merit in her eyes—that he loved her \ a long lonely stroll in the forest, to soothe her 
with all his heart. \ sorrow; for suoh scenes with her father pained 

But Dr. Chillingly said “No"—and, in his \ her deeply. But she was destined not to pass 
erroneous opinion, that decided the matter, the day without seeing Mr. Lissome. 

He had conceived a great fancy for a smooth, i In the afternoon, on her way home, when the 
well-dressed, and polished person introduced mounted an eminence where there was little 
to him by a letter from a mercantile acquaintance j underbrush and she had a good view for some 
in Gallipolis as M Mr. Charles Lissome, of New j distance ahead, she was surprised to see Mr. 
York, looking for a chance to make some invest- j Lissome issue from a thicket, carrying a bird ilk 
merits in land and mill-property." Mr. Lissome | his hand. After looking carefully about—but. 
talked like a person of means, was well-informed * fortunately, failing to discern her—he busied 
( 166 ) 
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himself for a few moments with the bird, doing 
something that she could not clearly make out, 
then threw it up in the air. It circled overhead 
for a minute or two, rising higher and higher, 
and darted off swiftly in a direction a little 
south of west. Then Mr. Lissome went down to 
the river, entered a skiff moored there, and 
paddled over to the other shore, where he 
disappeared. 

As soon as he was gone, Edith went straight 
to the thicket whence she had seen him emerge, 
to explore it, and, to her great surprise, found 
oonoealcd among the bushes a willow cage-like 
basket containing five birds, that she recognized 
at once as “ homing” or “carrier” pigeons.. The 
discovery puzzled and even alarmed her a little. 
There was unquestionably a mystery in the 
matter; and anything mysterious which con¬ 
cerned Mr. Lissome, she instinctively felt, was 
•worthy of being looked on with vehement sus¬ 
picion. But she very much doubted if her 
father or anybody else she could consult would 
share her feeling. There was nothing for her 
to do but to watch and await further develop¬ 
ments. 

The next day, she placed herself in a good 
position to command a view of the thicket, and, 
after a long and weary waiting, had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing Mr. Lissome repeat his per¬ 
formance of the day before. The second bird, 
like the first, sped away westwardly and was 
soon out of sight, carrying with it, she was 
confident, some message the sender of which 
meant no good by. Decidedly, she determined. 
It was necessary for her to find out what sort 
of messages Mr. Lissome sent by bis pigeon- 
express. The birds, she observed, flew low when 
passing over a high hill half a mile west of her 
home: and there she posted herself, on the 
succeeding afternoon, with a light fowling-piece 
In her hand, to intercept the messenger. With 
a field-gloss, she watched the thicket from whence 
she expected the birds to rise, until she saw, to 
her surprise, that this time two pigeons were 
thrown into the air. One of them, no doubt, 
carried a message: but how was she to tell 
which? Her indecision caused her to watch 
them circling upward, as was their habit; and. 
when they got their direction and came with 
almost the speed of the wind toward her, she had 
barely time to drop the glass and snatch the gun 
before they came within range. She tried to bag 
both, giving them the two barrels in quick succes¬ 
sion, but only succeeded in dropping one. The 
other continued its flight unharmed. “ Did it 
carry a message?” she asked herself. Whether 
it did or not, she could not divine from its flight; 
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j but, when she picked up the dead bird, she bad 
' the evidence that her victim, nt all events, had 
been on duty. Tied to its leg by a thread, was 
a bit of thin paper, tightly rolled, on which was 
written, in a very small neat hand: 

“The fruit is ripe at last. lie keeps his money 
in gold in the house. 1 got it out of him to-day. 
He has at least five thousand dollars. Have the 

I boys bring the boat here to-morrow night. 
Remember, the girl is mine as an extra share 
for my trouble.” 

Edith knew that her father kept a large sum 
in gold by him, for he had no confidence in 
) banks, and she did not doubt that Mr. Lissome, 

\ by his pretended plans for mutual speculative 
$ investments, had wormed the fact out of him. 
j As for “ the girl,” she realized that she was the 
t contemplated “ extra share.” Horror of the 
} terrible danger menacing ber father and herself 
<for a few moments unnerved her, but she soon 
< recovered her courage and began mapping out 
j a course of action. To speak to her father, she 
I feared, would be worse than useless. Even if 
> she convinced him of the imminent peril, lit 
i would have little power to meet or avert it. In 
} this emergency, she needed Bomeone stronger 
< and bolder than he—one who would probably 
i know what enemies were to be met, and how to 
| meet them. And that one, of course, was her 
<“ river-pirate,” Robert Winbourne, away down 
i the Ohio on his boat. How could she summou 
| him to save the girl he loved ? 
j Mr. Charles Lissome spent the evening at Dr. 

| Cbillingly’s, and was as smoothly deferential to 
| the old gentleman, as courteously gallant to the 
; daughter, and as self-possessed, as he had ever 
> been. He also spent the night there; for a 
\ furious storm caine up, and the doctor insisted 
; on his occupying the spare room. Edith, though 
\ his presence filled her with a shuddering nver- 
j sion and dread, had the fortitude to hide her 
$ feelings and even to sing and play, at her father’s 
request, with the most consummate self-posses¬ 
sion. 

But, if Mr. Lissome’s conscience had kept 
; him awake and his curiosity had drawn him to 
the window when the moon arose, after mid¬ 
night, he would have seen something to surprise 
| him and perhaps awake his apprehension. He 
| might have beheld Edith, clad in black, with her 
} shotgun slung across her shoulders, leading out of 
j the stable her sable steed Bessie. The mare's feet 
were muffled with strips of an old blanket, so 
that her steps were noiseless. If there are any 
black ghosts, the girl and the mare might have 
been mistaken for a couple, they moved so 
silently out of the farmyard and down the lane. 
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When well beyond hearing from the house, 
Edith tore the mufflers from Bessie’s feet, and, 
mounting her, set out at an easy gallop toward 
the west. 

Mr. Lissome, always an early riser, strolled 
down the lane a little after daybreak, to give 
him appetite for breakfast, and was the first 
to perceive the cast-off mufflers. He knew in 
an instant what they were. Certain incidents 
in his career had familiarized him with the useful¬ 
ness of such devices. If he had had any doubts, 
they would have been quickly dispelled by the 
tracks that the mare hod left in the soft mud. 
His quite natural supposition was that somebody 
had stolen one of the doctor’s horses, and he felt 
indignant as if it were himself who had been 
robbed ; for already, because of certain arrange¬ 
ments he had made, he looked on the doctor's pos¬ 
sessions as his own. But when, on his reporting 
the supposed robbery, an investigation took place, 
and it was discovered that both Edith and the \ 
mare were missing, his shrewd and suspicious \ 
mind found food for new reflection. s 

Dr. Chillingly inveighed loudly against his 5 
daughter. She had run away to her lover, “the j 
river-pirate”; she had disgraced herself and \ 
him; he would disown and disinherit her, and \ 
would never look on her face again. Mr. Lis- \ 
some did not say much—not any more, indee^, j 
than just sufficient, offered in the way of deco-j 
rous suggestion, to keep the old man furious < 
against his wayward child and prevent him leav- j 
ing the house to go in search of her. It was > 
necessary that the doctor should remain where j 
he could be got at quietly and easily that night. j 
But the rascal—for Mr. Lissome, it may as well j 
be admitted, was a rascal—kept up some very j 
able thinking, and unfortunately arrived speedily \ 
at a correct conclusion as to Edith’s movements. 
He said to himself: 

“ The girl suspects something. Had some sort 
of a presentiment, I suppose, for I don't see ; 
what she could have dropped on. She was so 
polite and friendly last evening that I ought to 
have suspected and watched her. Women are 
generally up to some deviltry when they are so 
sweet. She has gone to meet her lover; not to ! 
run away, but to bring him here, and it won’t 
do for us to meet—he might recognize me! And 
the 1 how' is plain enough. She knows, of 
course, this is his day to pass on his way to 
Wheeling. She couldn’t stop him here, for he 
won’t get along until after dark, probably mid¬ 
night, with the water as high as it is now. But 
she can head him off at the top of the Great 
Bend. It is less than thirty miles across and : 
fUll seventy seven around by the river, so she ; 


j will catch him there by daylight. That is, if I 
don't stop her, with Stub Maginley s help. It is 
only a little after seven o’clock. 1 have plenty 
of time." 

Quiekly making his way to the cage in the 
thicket, he took out the last carrier-pigeon, and, 
attaching to its leg a hurriedly penciled note, 
threw it into the air. The message, that the bird 
swiftly bore away toward the west, ran: 

“ Look out, this morning, for a girl on a black 
mare, along the road to the head of the Great 
Bend. Don’t let her get to the river. Shoot the 
mare, but don't hurt the girl if you can help it. 
I sent two messages yesterday, to be sure of 
reaching you. One may have been dropped and 
found by her. Anyway, she suspects. Stop her." 

Edith found the road very bad. It was not a 
good road when at its best, but the storm of the 
preceding night bad made it, in many plaoes, 
almost impassable. The mud was deep; here 
and there, trees had been blown down across 
the track; creek-beds ordinarily dry were now 
filled with rushing roaring torrents. At one 
point, she had to go four or five miles out of her 
way to find a ford in one of the larger streams 
she encountered. Still, wherever there was a 
stretch of tolerable road, Bessie put forth her 
best endeavors, and mile after mile of the jour¬ 
ney was resolutely conquered. The distance 
was, as Mr. Lissome had correctly estimated it, 
not more than thirty miles; but a good third of 
it still spread before the anxious girl at the very 
moment when he sent off his message to inter¬ 
cept her, and the little mare seemed pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. Higher and higher 
mounted the sun, and Edith’s fear that she 
would arrive too late at her destination increased 
with its ascent. A bird—a carrier-pigeon—flew 
swiftly over her head, westwardly, but she did 
not notice it. Her throat and lips were parched 
with feverish thirst, and the heat made her 
dizzy. But she kept steadfastly on her course. 

She was slowly climbing a hill, not more than 
half a mile from the river, when poor weary 
Bessie stumbled and almost fell on her knees. 
It was the luckiest stumble that the little mare 
ever made; for, at the very instant when her 
head went down with a sudden jerk which 
almost poked her nose in the mud, a rifle-shot 
rang out sharp and dear from the bushes at one 
side of the road, and a bullet just clipped the 
top of one of her ears. As she sprang up and 
stood trembling with fright, a sturdy, ruffianly- 
looking, red-faced fellow leaped into the road, 
shouting, with an oath, to Edith: 

“Hold there! Git down, or I’ll blow yer 
brains out! ” 
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Bat he had no timid fainting miss to deal 
with. The doctor’s daughter was a lair band at 
a “snap shot,” and, before the ruffian could 
reach her, she had her gun at her shoulder and 
gave him the contents of both barrels. Head¬ 
long and howling, he plunged into the mud, and 
Bessie, springing into a gallop, darted past his 
prostrate form, bdith not only kept her seat, 
but—not knowing what might yet be in store for 
her—managed to reload her weapon, muzzle- 
loader though it was, with the mare at a gallop. 
The powder she carried in a bottle, and the shot 
and caps were loose in her pocket. Under such 
circumstances, she could not bo very precise 
about measuring the charges; but she made sure 
that she got in enough, both of powder and shot. 
Then she was ready for another ruffian, and not 
at all afraid of bis coming. But nothing more 
occurred to molest her. 

Reaching the top of the little bluff bank at the 
river’s edge, she tied Bessie among some bushes 
to browse on their succulent leaves, and stationed 
herself where she could see afar off, when it 
omne, the “Mary Blane.” Hour after hour 
crawled by, and several boats went up and down; 
but the anxiously expected one did not appear. 
She was thirsty, and the river-water, though 
warm, seemed delicious to her; sorely hungry, 
and some tender juicy young hickory-roots satis¬ 
fied her appetite; the gnats And mosquitoes wor¬ 
ried her, and she stuck a fragrant fence of penny¬ 
royal in the neck of her dress that kept them 
away. Time passed so slowly while she waited, 
that she wished for some other annoyance to 
overcome, as an occupation for her nervously 
strained mind. 

But at last the “Mary Blane” appeared, and 
she recognized the little stern-wheeler almost as 
far as she could see it—not by any knowledge of 
points in which it differed from any other boat 
of its kind, but just by an intuitive, inexplicable, 
and altogether feminine sense that it was “ Rob¬ 
ert’s boot.” How slowly it seemed to make its 
way against the strong current! But, though 
slow, it was sure; and after awhile she saw it 
almost near to her, rounding into the head of the 
Qreat Bend. And now a new cause for anxiety 
flashed on her. The window-blinds of the pilot¬ 
house on the west side had been closed to keep 
out the dazzling and burning red rays of the sun, 
which by this time had got well down toward the 
western horizon, and that would be the side 
toward her as the “Mary Blane” rounded the 
head of the Great Bend. Even if Robert were in 
the pilot-house, he would not see her, and all 
would be lost. But her mind was made up that 
somebody should look her way, and, setting her 


teeth firmly, she raised and cocked the gun. A 
st ny shot or two, she reflected, might catch 
Robert, but he was tough and they probably 
would not hurt him much; anyhow, ho would 
have to take his chances. So, when she thought 
the pilot-house fkirly within reach, she blazed away 
at its windows. Had she not loaded so heavily, 
the shot would probably not have taken effect; but 
there was a fine rattling on the slats of the blind* 
—not a few holes in them, too—and the captain 
and pilot, having hastily signaled to the engineer 
“stop her!” came tumbling out of the pilot¬ 
house, revolvers in hand, as hurriedly and ready 
for business as hornets are when their nest is 
attacked. Nobody in sight on the river-bank 
but a girl, who shouted in a rich strong voice 
that reached them clearly: 

“ Captain Winbourne—I must see you I” 

The “ Mary Blane” belonged to those famous 
river-boats of which the boast was common that 
they could “run in a heavy dew,” so there was 
no difficulty in putting her close enough to the 
shore for a gang-plank to be run out and both 
Edith and her mare to come aboard. 

The captain was greatly excited when he 
heard her story. 

“ I know who that Lissome is,” he exclaimed, 
“ as well as if I saw him. It is NAte Morley, the 
chief of a gang of river-pirates, counterfeiters, 
robbers, horse-thieves, and murderers; and the 
one you shot is his lieutenant, or, at least, so 
supposed to be, a scoundrel known as 4 Stub’ 
Maginley, who is said to have a cabin somewhere 
in these woods, which is a headquarters for the 
gang. There is no true river-man who wouldn’t 
8hoot any of them on sight as readily as he 
would wolves, if he knew them. I’ve heard 
they used carrier-pigeons to communicate, but 
hardly believed it until now. We will have to 
make haste, or the devils will be at your father’s 
before we get there. They may have bad but a 
short distance to go with their boat, and, if a 
long ono, may have got a tow behind some 
steamboat. So we will have to make baste.” 

And such baste as was possible they did make, 
but the “ Mary Blane” was not very swift, her 
load was heavy, and the current strong; so it 
was ten o’clock at night when she ran in close 
alongside Dr. Chillingly’s landing, and the cap¬ 
tain, with a half-dozen of his stalwart deter¬ 
mined crew, leaped Ashore. A large, light-built, 
lean rowboat, intended for speed, was already 
moored there. The captain and his men set out 
at a run for the doctor’s house, nearly an eighth 
of a mile distant, and Edith acoompanied them 
on her mare. 

They arrived not a moment too soon. The 
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bandits were in possession, seven in number. 
The doctor ’8 three servants bad been beaten 
insensible. The doctor himself, securely bound, 
lay with the soles of his bare feet exposed to the 
fire on the kitchen-hearth, and “ Mr. Lissome” 
was standing over him, supervising the torture 
that was to make the old man reveal the hiding- 
place of his gold. The atrocious oruelty had but 
just begun when Captain Winbourneand his crew 
bounded into the room with a volley from their 
pistols that stretched the chief of his gang \ 
and two of his accomplices dead on the door. \ 
The conflict that ensued was Bhort and decisive, \ 
for the robbers, thus taken by surprise, made j 
but a feeble resistance, desperadoes though they \ 


j were. Two of them recovered Sufficiently from 
5 their wounds to undergo long terms in the State 
prison. The others did not. “Stub” Maginley 
was picked up where Edith left him, blinded 
j and with his right shoulder shattered by the 
j heavy duck-shot with which she had riddled 
| him, and ended his days in prison. 

< As may easily be imagined, Dr. Chillingly 
made no more opposition to his daughter’s choice 
of a husband, and was even magnanimous 
enough to admit, jokingly, that Edith had much 
better judgment than he in her selection of a 
river-pirate, and, so long as he seemed fated to 
have one in the family, he preferred to trust te 
her choice. 


GOLDEN-ROD IN WINTER. 


BY AGNBS L. P 


Not where the autumn fields lay brown 
Beneath the autumn sun— 

Where, 'neath the burning maple-boughs, 
The fairy-streamlets run; 

Nor where a few pale autumn flowers 
With beauty deck the sod, 

Nor near the waving harvest-field. 

Grows my fair golden rod. 

No bird on southern journey bent 
Sings here a farewell trill, 

Nor harvest-moon sheds mellow light 
O'er forest, lake, aud hill. 

No, winter binds with icy chains 
The pleasaut summer bowers, 

And white snow, drifting silently, 

Covers the summer flowers. 


ATT. 

Here, in my pleasant flrelit room, 

Bloouieth uty golden-rod ; 

From out an ancient marble vaso 
Its feathery branches nod. 

i 

Oh, golden-rod, you bring to me 
Tho pleasant autumn day 

I plucked you, 'ueath the hazy sky, 

In fields so far away. 

The sounds that fill the autumn fields 
Are wafted to my ear— 

I see again the gorgeous leaves 
Lie drifted far and near. 

Let winter wind blow cold apd drear. 

Snow fall on barren sod, 

I have my autumn days again—- 
Here, with my golden-rod. 


AMONG THE PINES. 

BY JOHN P. 8JOLANDBR. 


So strong and straight, in fragrant gloom, 

The pines, like pillars ivy-bound 
In some old temple, upward loom. 

Bearing the dome with which it’s crowneA— 
A dome with glory shining through 
In shimmering rays that come and go 
Iucessantly, a promise true 
Of light that is that we shall know. 

A song is sung among the trees 
Sweeter than notes of mocking-birds, 

Thun whispers of the southland breeze— 

A song that's more than tune and words, 

In tenderness, in peace, in love ; 

An echo pure it seems, that swims 
Halfway ’twixt earth and heav’n above, 

Of angels singing praiseful hymns. 


Then, presently, there is a hush— 

The birds are still, the wind is dead, 
An awful silence seems to crush 
The tree-tope towering overhead— 
Aud, in a moment, hands a-clasp. 

The eyes uplifted from the sod. 

The thought the inmost soul does grasp: 
Here stand we face-to-face with God. 

Again the balmy south-wind sways 
The branches of the towering pines, 
The mocking-birds sing tender lays, 

The sunlight falls In changing lines; 
The strong straight pines, all ivy-bound. 
Look grander as the eveuing dims; 
And unto Him, in joyful sound, 

Ascend the woodland vesper-hymns. 
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IT FRANK LI 

I was preparing to leave Paris for Nice, pro¬ 
posing to spend the winter there, as I had done 
for several seasons in succession, finding the 
climate admirably suited to my invalid aches 
and habits. 

A few days before my proposed departure, 

I received a letter from a widowed sister in New 
York, and, owing to carelessness somewhere, the 
missive had been considerably delayed. She 
wrote in a very excited manner about what 
she called “an unfortunate entanglement’’ into 
which her only son had slipped; and 1 was 
greatly surprised when I found that her fine 
phrase meant that the boy wanted to get married, 
and that she objected to his choice from mere 
worldly reasons, which appeared to me trivial and 
contemptible. 

Americans seem to have become sadly Euro¬ 
peanized since I grew up! In my young days, 
a fellow married the girl of his choice—if she 
and hers were respectable—without opposition 
from anybody, and money would have been the 
last thing he thought about, expecting to support 
his own wife as one of the natural duties of man. 

But here was my sister declaring that her son 
must not follow his own inclination—must forget 
the girl he loved—simply because she was a poor 
school-teacher, and wed a fortune equal to his 
own and a social position to match. 

“ I shall send Clarence to you at once, to 
spend the winter,” she wrote, “in the hope that 
he will meet, in Paris or Nice, some brilliant 
American girl who will make him speedily for¬ 
get the passing fancy which has so Borely 
disquieted me: a man can make no Bocial 
mistake so terrible as that of marrying beneath 
him.” 

Confound the woman ! Had she forgotten 
that, less than thirty years ago, when she was 
Jane Hardwick, she taught music, and I was 
a poor,clerk in a lawyer’s office? I made a 
fortune and she married one; but I had no idea 
that, during our long years of separation, she 
had grown such an outrageous snob. 

I was groaning and anathematizing over her 
letter, when I heard a tremendous racket in the 
antechamber as of heavy luggage being deposited 
on the floor, and then my old servant’s ; voice in 
eager expostulation. 

“^pujusand pardpns, mon^cur,” pud Antoine, 


K BIN IDIOT. 


softly opening the door; “there is a young 
gentleman who insists on entering, though | 
have assured him that monsieur is invisible.” 

“Such nonsense. Uncle Richard—with you 
there as large as life and twice as natural!” 
called a gay young voice from behind the hangr 
ingsi and a great fellow, with wide blue eyes 
and closely-cropped auburn hair, rushed into the 
room and shook both my hands till the break¬ 
fast-tray on the table before me rattled and the 
cup and plates danced a jig. 

“ Bless me! ” said I, *.* what a high-wind of 
a nephew I I suppose you are my nephew— 
Clare or Clara—or whatever sweet maidenly 
name your mother elects to give you.” 

“Now, that’s shabby,” quoth he, laughing. 
“ The mater will call me 4 Clarence ’; but, to every¬ 
body else, I’m ‘Dick Godwin’—including'you. 
Uncle Richard, if you please. And now, since 
you are so very pressing—thanks, I think I will 
take a cup of coffee and some of that Strasburg 
pic: for I had a beastly breakfast at the station, 
and am os hungry as a hunter.” 

The boy’s manner pleased me. In ten minutes, 
Antoine brought him a comfortable meal, and 
we were chatting as cordially as possible, though 
I had not seen him since he was a little chap in 
knickerbockers; and, before the day ended, we 
were the best friends possible, and, luckily, old 
Antoine took a fancy to the handsome fellow 
and declared that his French was worthy of 
a Parisian. 

I deferred my journey for a fortnight, and 
actually went about showing my nephew “ the 
sights,” and found him much better up in his¬ 
torical and general knowledge than 1 had 
ventured to hope, knowing how his mother had 
petted and indulged him. 

Not one word did he say, not a single allusion 
did he make to that “ unfortunate entanglement” 
which had led to his expatriation, though I gave 
him every opportunity so to do; and, finally, 
I made up my mind either that the love-wounds 
of a man of two-and-twenty were easily healed, 
else that the whole thing bad been a plot on 
his part to induce his mother to let him coma 
abroad. 

In due time, we reached Nice, the most 
harmonious companions imaginable, and, after 
introducing ^him into tho best “society set” 
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as I suppose my sister would have expressed it— 
I left him free. 

One day, a Polish lady—old Madame Kisaleff 
—invited a select party to hear her read an 
original comedy; and 1 could not refrise to go. 

The little comedy was so clever that I forgot 
Dick till I chanced, at the close of the third act, 
to see him come out of the conservatory with an 
odd*looking woman, and, when I got a chance to 
ask him who she was, he surprised me by grow¬ 
ing quite red, evidently vexed by my question. 

“Have you forgotten Madame de la Croix ?” 
he asked. 

“ I am shocked at my own remissness, but I 
must confess that I have,’* said I. “Where did 
I ever meet her?” 

“The first time was on the American flagship, 
when the squadron was lying at Villafranca.” 
rejoined Dick 

“ Oh, yes—now I remember—a daughter too, 
was there not?” 

“Yes,” he answered, shortly, growing still 
redder. 

It had been on the tip of my tongue to add: 
“A queer lot,” but I repressed the remark. 

I gathered fVom old friends that lovely Made¬ 
moiselle de la Croix had been such for a goodly 
number of seasons—in fact, could not be a day 
under twentyseven, though wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful still and singularly youthful in appear¬ 
ance. I learned that she might have married 
advantageously several times, only that no pros¬ 
pective son-in-law would hear of the mother’s 
remaining near her daughter; for, though keep¬ 
ing a certain position through her name and her 
relatives, energetic people did not hesitate to 
pronounce the countess “a regular sharper.” 

Before long, it came to my ears that sympathiz¬ 
ing people were saying outright that it was plain 
my nephew meant to marry the fascinating Gabri- 
elle, and to add that it was a huge pity. 

The short winter was passing—strangers were 
beginning to think of leaving Nice—and I ven¬ 
tured to suggest to Dick a brief trip among the 
Pyrenees before returning north. Then the youth 
found his tongue, and boldly announced to me that 
he proposed to marry Mademoiselle de la Croix 
without loss of time, and desired me to write and 
broach the subject to his mother. 

That evening, I called on Madame de la Croix, 
and my request for a private interview was 
granted, though I fancy the daughter assisted 
thereat, snugly ensconced within a curtained re¬ 
cess at the further end of the little drawing-room. 

After a fine display of mutual mendacity about 
the pleasure of meeting, and a brief talk about 
the doings in our small world of Nice, the 

/ 


countess smilingly declared that she was certain 
my amiable visit was due to some especially 
happy reason, and then we speedily engaged in 
a polite duel of words as sharp and polished as 
two Damascus blades. 

I told her how much honored I should feel by 
the proposed alliance, but could not conceal from 
her tender maternal heart my fear — I might 
say certainty—of my sister’s deep-rooted preju¬ 
dice against her son’s taking a foreign wife, 
as well as of her desire to see him reach years 
of discretion before he should think of taking 
one at all. 

“But she will never be able to resist the 
strength of this grand passion—this first out¬ 
burst of a noble heart—so frilly shared, too, by 
his beautifril betrothed!” cried madame, enthusi¬ 
astically. 

“Alas, madame,” said I, with deep pathos, 
“the boy was sent to me a few months ago, to 
find a cure for an equally absorbing passion— 
you see how speedily he has found it.” 

Tableau of surprise on madame's part, and 
an indignant rustle among the curtains of the 
alcove I 

“ Our dear Richard, however, is his mother’s 
only son—and has, too, an independent fortune, 
I think,” the countess soon recovered sufficiently 
to make answer, and now the alcove-curtains fell 
in stiff folds suggestive of eager listening. 

“ An only child,” I amended, “ but her hus¬ 
band’s will left my sister complete mistress of 
his fortune—which, after all, is not so very large. 
She is a determined woman and young enough 
to marry again, if her son should oppose her.” 

“We can only rely on Richard’s faithfulness 
and your kindly aid,” said madame, coaxingly. 
“Surely you will help the dear children to be 
happy—you will do your very best?” 

“ t promise that fhithftilly,” I rejoined, as 1 
bent over the hand extended; but it occurred to 
me that our ideas as to what was best might 
materially differ. 

Of course I wrote to my sister without delay. 

“ I can see you are opposed .to my marriage, 
uncle,” Dick said, frankly; “but that is because 
you don’t know my Gabrielle! Her mother is a 
woman of the world, but she is an angel of inno¬ 
cence! I hate madame sometimes—I can never 
see Gabrielle alone—she forces her to go out, 
evening after evening—I am never allowed more 
than one dance—oh, it’s maddening! ” 

So madame was playing social propriety, to 
drive my boy still more insane, and I should 
alienate his affection if I tried to open his eyes 
to the reputation of both mother and daughter. 

My sitter's letters reached us in due season. 
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Her refosal vas not only decisive, but somewhat 
impolite. Alter that, for nearly a fortnight, 1 
aaw very little of Dick, and at last, one day, a 
friend said to me: 

“ len t your nephew playing rather heavily ?" 

I made some vague reply, and, when I got 
home, asked my old valet what was going on. 

For answer, Antoine placed hi my hand a copy 
of the Nice Journal, and 1 read that, the day 
before, one of the roulette-tables had been closed 
at three in the afternoon, owing to the great 
gain of a lucky young American. I knew that 
closing the table meant the maximum of loss 
allowed for one table in a single day. 

1 went to Dick's room and waited there till he 
came in to dress for dinner. He looked worn 
and tired, but was in high spirits, and gave me 
a warm greeting. 1 showed him the newspaper, 
and tBked if he were the lucky player. 

“ Yes, Uncle Richard," he replied, unhesita¬ 
tingly. “You see, fortune favors the daring. 
My mother will not hear reason, and the oount- 
ees will not give me Gabrielle unless I have at 
least a competency. The tables are just won¬ 
derful ; ‘every number I choose comes up invari¬ 
ably ! I hate play, and shall stop short just as 
soon as 1 reach the exact sum Madame de la 
Croix declares necessary. You would never 
believe how rich 1 am alreody," he added, 
laughing excitedly. “I am obliged to pretend 
te put my gains in the bank, but that old trunk 
is my safe. My father used R in his business- 
days." 

He took a queer-shaped key out of his 
purse, and unlocked the great trunk; then, with 
another still odder little instrument, opened the 
inner casing of the box and displayed a number 
of French bank-notes of the highest denomina¬ 
tions. 

“ How much ?" I asked. 

4t Nearly three hundred thousand franca, and 
I've not been over a dozen times in alL Think 
of it—almost sixty thousand dollars!" 

“Dear boy, aren't you a little mad with all 
this exeitement and anxiety? Would your 
fether have approved?" I questioned. Then I 
stopped, remembering that his father ought to 
have had Dick study a profession, learn business, 
else to have left him means of support inde¬ 
pendent of his mother's caprices or prejudices. 

“It doesn’t seem right. I feel that, Unde 
Richard," he replied, with one arm on my shoul¬ 
der. “ But I can't live without Gabrielle, and 
there is no other way for me to win her. If I 
delay, her mother will fbree her to many tome 
rich man. There are several ready." 

“ But suppose you loot, next time ’ 


“ Well, well, then my hopes must go! Don't 
reason with me; don’t ask me to give her up. 
It maddens me!" 

I am not a Solon, but I do know that expostu¬ 
lation with a young man in that state of mind is 
sure to drive him desperate. 1 let my nephew 
alone. 

Three days passed, and then, at the unholy 
hour of one in the morning, when Antoine was 
trying to read me to sleep, we were disturbed 
by the abrupt entrance of Dick into my bed¬ 
chamber. First, he hugged me till I was breath¬ 
less, then he performed a war-dance about my 
prostrate form, in order to celebrate his marvelous 
good-fortune and his last—“his very last"— 
visit to the gaming-tables. 

The maximum gain at one time—five hundred 
thousand francs—was his! I could scarcely 
believe my ears at first. When 1 did, I felt sure 
that the lad's future was wrecked. How could 
he resist the spell of the fatal board, after this ? 
I did not preach or argue. I tried to keep him 
all night, but he had friends waiting—-he must 
rejoin them. 

“ I shall leave this little pile with you, Uncle 
Richard," he said, drawing out the great wallet 
stuffed with bank-notes. “ Nobody will suspect 
that it is here, and I shall feel perfectly safe." 

Antoino, who, of course, had assisted at the 
conference, counted the bank-notes aloud, agreed 
to take charge of it for the night, and Dick went 
off to his companions. Antoine and I exchanged 
our forebodings that this wonderful luck would, 
in some way, canse the boy’s ruin. Then my 
ihithful servant left me. 

I slept very late, the next morning; and, when 
I rang for Antoine, a servant appeared, to say 
that my valet bad gone out. While I was taking 
my belated coffee, Dick rushed in, literally wild 
with delight. He had already seen bis fair 
Gabrielle, and communicated the wonderful news. 
For some reason, she and her mother hod not 
been at Monaco on the previous night. He bad 
found the mother most gracious and accommo¬ 
dating. She had consented to accompany 
Gabrielle to Switzerland, where the marriage 
could take place legally without the formality of 
my sister’s consent. 

“She judges my mother by herself, and is 
confident that, in time, we shall bo forgiven, and 
1 believe so, too," cried Dick, joyously. 

“And what investment do you propose to 
make of your money ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the countess has offered to arrange all 
that. She knows some of the most prominent 
financiers of Paris," said Dick. “And there 
mast be ne delay. I can tell you the whole 
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truth, uncle. Gabrielle is afraid, if we wait, 
that her mother may withdraw her consent. 
There's some new awfully rich fellow on haud 1” 

Good heavens! Was I ever so young and 
innocent? 

“ I’ll ring for Antoine,” pursued Dick, "and 
get my valuable wallet—I must deposit it at 
Le Seur’s banks.” 

In his energy, he nearly pulled the bell-rope 
down, and several servants obeyed the summons 
in hot haste, but could only say that Antoine 
had not yet Returned. 

" Very odd, he should go out so early and not 
be back yet,” said I. 

" But what did he do with the cash, uncle?” 
questioned Dick. 

" Why, he took it to his chamber, you 
know—” 

Dick was gone before I could finish my 
sentence. Ten minutes later, he stood again 
in my room, as pale a man as ever I looked 
at, and flung himself into a chair. 

"What is it, Dick? What is the matter?” 
1 cried. " Has anything happened to Antoine ? 
He’s not been well, lately—” 

" He is gone ! ” Dick broke in, with a gasp. 

"Where? What?” 

"Decamped—this faithful fellow, this pearl 
of servants—and taken my money with him,” 
Dick continued, with a dreadful little laugh. 
"If the countess will only wait—oh, I may win 
my Gabrielle yet! ” 

Then he hid his face in his hands and groaned, 
and I inelegantly blew my nose in sympathy. 
Then such a busy morning as we spent! The 
police proved itself as inefficient as it always 
docs, at an emergency, in every country; and all 
we succeeded in doing was to waste no end of 
money in telegrams and messengers. Well, the 
robber—I may as well tell it here—was at last 
traced to Genoa: he hod there taken ship for 
Buenos Ayres, which charitable country does 
not extradite swindlers or robbers. Nothing 
so quiokly planned was ever more neatly accom¬ 
plished than this evasion; and, between sorrow 
for Dick and annoyance at the loss of an invalu¬ 
able servant, I was in the depths of distress. 

Dick went to see the countess, but evidently 
met with slight consolation: for he returned 
broken and depressed. 

" I suppose she is wise, to look out for our 
mutual welfare,” he said ; " but it is tough that 
she won’t let me see and console Gabrielle. 
She’ll cry her beautiful eyes out, I know.” 

" What are yon going to do, my boy?” I asked. 

" Go back to Monte Carlo, to-morrow, and try 
over again,” said be, sadly; 41 though it is 


i hardly possible that my great luck should repeat 
l itself. 1 tried to make the countess content with 
\ the sum still left; but she says that, much aa 
| she loves us both and longs to see us happy, she 

I ' cannot consent to any imprudence. 1 suppose 
she is right; but it’s very hard.” 

Persuasions were useless—the next day, be 
went off to Monaco. The afternoon was heavenly; 

I all the world was driving along the seashore, 
and 1 drove there too: and whom should 1 sea 
but Madame de la Croix and the fair Gabrielle 
s perched on the mail-coach of a Brazilian who 
? had lately been astonishing Nice by his lavish 
\ expenditure. At the spot where all tlie carriages 
: : halted to hear music from a good band, 1 got 
| out, meaning to go and salute the two ladies, 

: but was Btopped by my old friend Jarvis, who 
| had reached town the night before. 

> "Anyone new and exciting here?” he asked, 
j after a little talk. 

j 44 No—unless it is those two ladies yonder,” 
j said I, pointing out the countess and her daughter. 

\ "New? They?” cried Jarvis. "Why, it is 
\ fully ten years since the Benjamin business— 
$ the girl Was just seventeen then—aitd there 
\ have been several affairs since, though none in 
j which she showed her hand so plainly.” 
j Here was a "find” for me. if Jarvis knew 
wliat he Was talking about! He was in a hurry, 

| then, to join some friends; but 1 made him 
| promise to dine with me, that evening, and he 
\ arrived punctually at half-past seven. 

\ We bad just begun our soup, when a dispatch 
\ was brought in to me. It was from Dick, and 
| contained these words: 

^ " Telegraph Smith to give me five thousand 

\ francs.” 

| He bad already lost his sixty thousand dollars, 

\ I thought, and wanted to tempt fate with a thou- 
< sand more. Well, if he lost that, he might be 
j cured of play, and of another infatuation into 

I the bargain. I telegraphed the money, and these 
lines to himself: "Join me at dessert, at ten 
o’clock.” 

j Anxious as I was, my old acquaintance proved 
l so amusing that the appointed hour arrived 
| before I was aware; and, to my surprise—for, 

i l confess, I had not expected him—my boy 
appeared, pale, heavy-eyed, and owning that he 
had had no dinner. Over his supper, for whioh 
\ he showed little appetite, he made acquaintance 
with Jarvis. Then we wandered out toward the 
\ Casino, and the glorious moonlight tempted us 
v to seek the Promenade des Anglais and take 
S seats on the terrace of the Blue Bath House< 

| I was determined that Dick should hear the 
l story iu regard to Gabrielle de la Croix, to which 
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Jarvia had alluded in the morning, and about ? mad -over bar; and, though 1 and a few others 
which I had just begun to question him when < knew that Pierce had spent his own fortune 
my nephew joined us at table. i and was dependent en his aunt, we wouldn't 

.“Gome, Jarvis/’ I said, abruptly: “I want j say a word: for we-pitied poor Beqjamin, and 
to hear what it was that happened to poor old j wanted the girl to show her hand.” 

Benjamin. 1 rdmember him very well: he j “And she did!” 1 inquired. 

always i went about in a wheeled chair.” J 4 * Completely,” said Jarvis, in a satisfied tone. 

44 Exactly. He lost the use of his legs from \ “She threw over Benjamin, but kept all the 
a hart he got while rescuing his mother from j pearls and diamonds; and the poor old fellow 
a burning house.” ! went away nearly. brokenhearted, but a good 

44 Yes—a splendid fellow,” said I. “A Jew < deal wiser. Then, suddenly, Pierce’s aunt 
of the best sorb—everybody liked him. Luokily, j swooped down into Nice and carried her nephew 
ho had a great fortuno to make the burden of \ off, and .pretty Miss Puss fell between two stools, 
life a little easier. So some woman was cruel \ She has had many disappointments since; but 


enough to deal him a worse hurt than the 
physical accident hod been?” 

A touch of my foot against his warned Jarvis 
—whose intuitions wero fairly feminine in their 
quickness—that I did not wish the woman’s 
name mentioned. 

“A good deal worse,” Jarvis replied. “Before 
that, in Bpite of bis terrible misfortune, he was 
the moet cheerful old fellow alive —used to go 


I think that was the worst defeat, both for 
madame and Gabrielle.” 

After all, he had spoken the name. I expected 
to see Dick spring at bis throat; but the young 
man rose, said a hasty good-night, and sauntered 
away. 

The next morning, just after I was dressed, 
Dick oame into my. room and handed me five 
bank-notes, each of a thousand francs. 


everywhere in his wheeled choir, to dinners and j 44 So you won, after all,” said I, discontentedly; 


balls, and everybody was glad to have him. Well, > but he shook bis head. 

little Miss Puss and her mother came to Nice, j 44 1 stopped short, after I got the telegram and 
Heavens, how pretty the girl was—barely seven- J the money,” ho answered. 44 Uncle 11101101*0, 
teen, fresh os a rose, and looked as modest os I find that I’m only a big boy still; but I’m not 
a violet, and was harder at bottom than Lady quite a fool. Your goodness in granting my 
Macbeth.” hasty demand seemed somehow to open my eyes. 

“ I’ve seen specimens of that genus,” said I. \ I determined at least not to play any more, last 
“But never one of that age to equal her, I’ll j night.” 
be hound; and then Bhe had her mother, who $ “Good boy!” said I. “And—and did you 
was wickedness incarnate, to help her,” pursued j see Mademoiselle do la Croix?” 

Jarvis. *• Well, Puss devoted herself to Benja-j Dick gave an odd laugh, crimsoned, then 
min: UBed to sit by him at halls, instead of j paled, but continued bravely: 
dancing; was always at the side of his chair, j “ I went over to the concert-room and listened 
on the promenade and every other public place. \ to the orchestra for awhile, then went out, and 
The mother pretendetl to be dreadfully vexed was walking up and down the antechamber, 
at what she called the girl’s ‘insanity’; but when I came face-to-faoe with Gabrielle and the 
the matter went on till poor Benjamin really Brazilian. She smiled coldly—-just said a few 
believed Puss loved him: in fuct, she told him chilling words—and 1 was wondering whether 
so. Of course, madame wouldn't bear of on to turn away or to insult her cavalier, when, in 
engagement: but her daughter insisted, aird it answer to a quick whisper from her, 1 heard him 
camo to that in the end. Benjamin made his say distinctly: ‘An old friend? Oh, then, my 
future bride a largo settlement. Wl»y, the wed- angel, tell him what is to happen.’ ” 
ding-clothes were noarly ready, and he had given “Well?” I asked, as the boy paused with a 
her a reasonable fortune in jewels.” queer sound in his throat. 

Jarvis paused for an instant, and I saw that “Well,” he repeated, 44 without a blush or 
Dick—who, at first, had seemed to pay no atten- tremor, Gabrielle said in the sweetest voice: 
tion—was listening eagerly. 4 The Seilor de Carifias wishes mq to present 

“And what was the denouement?” I asked. <: him to Monsieur Godwin, whom he and 1 Ug 
“Oh, fit for one of Sardou’s plays,” said to be present at out* marriage on Thursday of 
Jarvis. “Just then, young Pierce came down next week.’” 
from Paris—one of that rich American family, : 44 Good heavens! ” I ejaculated, 

you know—and, the first time he set eyes on the ij “Oh, I didn’t give way, Uncle Richard— 

girl, lost his head completely. He wont perfectly I took it like a man, though my ears buzzed 
Vol. XCIII.—10. 
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and the room went round and round. I oen- j it's all right now 1 1 shall tell Dorothy the whole 

grot u la ted them both —said I was sure they i story-—ehe's an angst of goodness—she Will fbr- 
were worthy of each other, and moved on. Then j give me.” 

I met the countess, and she whispered in jny \ “ Brain-fever patients are always forgiven 

ear: 1 1 liked you so much better than him; but > their vagaries,” said I. 

it was a case of love at first sight with both of j Master Dick started for London that night, and 
thorn. You must forgive my sweet Gabrielle— j sailed for America by the first steamer. I missed 
she tried to obey me and be as fond of yon as \ the boy a good deal, but was thankful to have 
1 was.' ” i him gone. My life drilled back into its old qniet 

“Stupendous woman!’* I cried. \ routine. 1 believe that during several months 

1 told her I was grateful,” said Dick, “and j only One noteworthy bit of news reached me; 
bowed myself off just in time to catch the Nice j it was that Seilor do Carinas had been wounded 
train. But don’t forget, Uncle Diok, that I j in a duel, and had returned to Brazil, leaving 
stopped playing beforo I knew she had deserted | his wife to the oare of her devoted mother, and 
me. 1 had already lost all my money. But j doomed to lire on the smallest pittance that ever 
yours is safe, and I am no poorer except in the j limited the taste of an extravagant woman, 
matter of faith in woman.” < Just a year after that lovely June day in the 

“And you leave the refinement of the home- l Pyrenees, I was seated in iny Paris apartment, 
circle to come to this gaining-hole to study s when 1 received a letter from the boy Dick, now 
women?” I usked, calmly. \ well on in his legal studies. 

“ Don’t, Uncle Dick,” he answered, sadly. I Antoine, the invaluable, brought the missive 
“ 1 should be at borne now, and happy with the \ in along with my breakfast-tray, and 1 shall give 
sweetest girl in the world, only that she would j the contents of the epistle, because, incoherently 
not marry me without my mother’s consent — J written as they are, they will fully explain my 
refused because she was poor.” J share in a high-handed and outrageous felony. 

“A valuable possession,” quoth I, “the love l “Oh, you heavenly Uncle Richard! How I 
of a man who could come straight away from 4 the < should like to hug you for conceiving such a 
sweetest girl in the world’ to fall a victim to j plot, and that blessed old Antoine for carrying it 
a woman like Gabrielle do la Croix.” j out so perfectly 1 But how you must have missed 

“ I know —no girl could ever forgive me,” \ his services during all those months while he was 
he said; “I can’t make anybody understand. j enacting the part of thief 1 

I feel as if I had had a fever or been insane— j I ought to have known that outside of a novel 
it never win love. Well, I’m cured—though, \ no mother could lay aside theory and prejudice 
maybe, too late. Pm going home. I’ll earn ? so quiokly as mine did, but you are aware that 
my own living — at least, 1 can do that— \ 1 don’t perceive even evident facts very readily, 
dependence on my mother shan’t make me i Not a word did Lawyer Stephens breathe to Doro- 
grow utterly worthless.” j thy or me until a short time ago; but, before I 

I did not let the boy go at once—I took him j came back to America, ho had told my mother 
away from Nice. During the lovely early summer < that Dorothy would have a competency if she 
days, we were wandering about the Pyrenees, i became my wife. Now I know that her fifty 
and, one morning, when we were at that most j thousand dollars was a present from you, which 
picturesque of mountain-villages, St. Sauveur, > I prize the more, because it was a gift to my 
Dick danced into my room, wildly waving a \ darling, instead of my graceless self, 
letter over his heath | “Well, the telegraph duly informed you that 

“ Think of mother’s turning up such a trump!” \ we were married last week. Mr. Stephens 
he shouted. “She consents to my going into \ handed Dorothy your other wedding-gift—a 
Stephens’s law-office, io New York, and has l check for the Monte Carlo money — which 
invited my— Miss Dorothy Ventnor—to pass the \ Antoine had deposited in his hands when he 
summer with licr at Newport.” j reached New York, instead of being safe in 

“And who may Miss Dorothy Ventnor be?” \ South America, as the police and 1 supposed. 
I asked, innocently. \ That money—you know enough now of Dorothy 

“Oh, you know!” he cried. “She was the j to expect some such good deed from her—she 
girl my mother objected to because she was a < has used it to found a hospital for orphan 
school-teacher. I never for one moment ceased \ children. 

to love her! I was desperate between what I j “I believe this is all my news, for you know 
thought her coldness and the mater's hardness— < already that I am the happiest fellow alive, and 
rushed into the first insanity I could find—-but j your loving nephew Dick.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Bouqhton’s preparations for thb business 
before him proceeded as energetically as if It were 
the sinking of a new lode with f^esh millions at 
the bottom. The cable was called to bis aid. 
Apartments were secured at “The Claridge”; the 
wife of the American Minister in London wired 
her willingness to preseni Miss Boughton at the 
next drawing-room, and followed the telegram 
with a letter predicting—from the account Sent 
her, by her old friend Colonel Godfrey, of Betty’s 
beauty and charm—a grand success for her in the 
London world. The letter arrived on the ere of 
their departure for New York. Betty read it in 
a transport of delight. It was all real, then! 
She had dreamed of dukes and princes so long 
that she felt a pressure on her head, as If a coro¬ 
net already rested there. She sat by the window 
in her chamber for a long time, the letter in her 
band. The sun was setting, and filled the pretty 
room with a warm autumnal glow. Gradually 
the girPs face grew grave. A different expres¬ 
sion crept into it and looked out of her eyes. 
She rose hastily, threw the letter bn the floor, 
pulled off the flounced and embroidered morning- 
robe she wore, and put on a close-fitting plain 
muslin gown, with a straw hat. Then running 
quickly down to the street, she walked out of 
sight of the servants aitd boarded a horse-car 
which ran toward the Kennaird house. 

Allan, an hour later, crossing the lawn, saw a 
slim childish figure in white pacing to and fro 
in the shadow of the woods. He knew it well. 
Long ago, she used to come from school in just 
that dress and pace (he woods, that wide bat 
shading her lovely face. He ran, almost Stum¬ 
bling, forward ; his heart choked him •, he would 
have shouted aloud, but he was dumb. 

She walked with her light airy step up and 
down, up and down, under the great sycamores 
and oaks, her hands clasped behind her, the 
light and shadow flecking her white figure. She 
was singing soflly to herself a little Alsatian song 
which he had taught her once, how, when 

"Ich am Fenstar steh, . 

Und In die Nocht au* eeh. 

Bin ich alletna— 

Du—” 


44 Du Hebe Kleina,” said Allan, as hr stood in 
her way. He meant to sing it, but he only mutA 
tered H. He meant to pour out all the rage and. 
passion of lote and misery which (he sudden 
sight of her forced from his soul, but he only 
laughed awkwardly and held out bis hand. 

Betty, who bad been waiting for him for an 
hour, was, on the contrary, quite oool. 

“Ah, Mr. Kennaird I Who would have thought 
to meet yon here? I am just on my way to say 
good-bye to your sister. We go to New York 
to-morrow, and sail on Tuesday.” 

44 Margaret told me. And that then you will 
try to find new friends?” 

' 44 One must find friends wherever one goes. I 
could not live without friends,” she murmured, 
soflly. They paused a moment, and then Alloa 
mechanically turned into a shaded alley where 
the elms nearly met overhead. 

44 Come! This is our old walk.” 

She followed him. “See,” he'said, 44 where 
the path was worn. We came here every even¬ 
ing, when we were boy or girl. We had so much 
to talk of then! It seemed to me as if I never 
would know you thoroughly, as if some new door 
opened to me every day. Your nature was so 
rich,so beautiful! But—it is a year since we 
were here. The grass and moss have had time 
to cover ihe path we made.” 

6he laughed. 

44 Yes, you grew tired of finding me out; or 
did you know me thoroughly, and so grow tired 

of me?” 

She was a step in advance of him, and, looking 
over her shoulder, tossed back the words with a 
shy alluring smile. She seemed to him like a 
radiant fluttering bird, willing to escape, willing 
to be caught. 

44 You know why we did not come here together 
any more. Betty, you know— Now, you are 
going to make.new friends—yon are glad to go.” 

44 And why am t glad to go, Allan?” sheened, 
facing him, tears filling her eyes. 44 Because yon 
all cast me off—because yon despised us as one 
of the ‘nottveaux riches.’ Oh, you need not 
grow so red and angry. It is quite true, and 
you know it. It was only when I felt myself 
deserted by you and Margery—I always was 

. ( 177 ) 
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so fond of Margery—that I was willing to go 
abroad. 1 cannot live without friends. So I told 
papa.” 

This is to be said in favor of Mis? Boughton* 
that she believed, at the time, she was telling the 
truth. She always thought and felt as Allan did 
when she was with Allan. If ever she should be 
thrown into contact with any other man of 
equally strong will and kindly purpose, fifhe 
would probfebly think'find feel with, him. [But 
Allan, wbo< believed her constant aa the north 
dtar, could not. readily explain these mutations, 

. They walked hi silence fa little, way. His 
house was ih view. The lowered level rays of 
the sun fell bn the red .walls stained dark 
with the bitmfcinoiiB smoke, the overhanging 
hospitable hoof, the wide alleys df the orchards 
eloping down to the river, the trunks of - the 
trees yellow and purple with lichen, while their 
boughs hung heavy with fruit. , 

“Did I desert you, Betty?” said Allan, with 
a bitter laugh. 4 .* Why i look at r thnt house. For 
years, I used to think what a homelike dwelling- 
place it was. I used to plan and alter k, to 
make it into a home:—a' home for you. There 
is one Tobtni there which « I built only to please 
the fancy of hoy little friend. If you would go 
into it now, you would find that thero is not 
a whim nor a taste which you ever expressed 
that I did not try to gratify.” 

“Did you rehlly do that, for me, Allan?” 
Her lip treihblhd. > / 

“ Yes—for yon. I loved you so long, Betty— 
ever since you were a Uhild dtessiug yotfr dolls 
at my mother's khee. I called you my little 
wife then, and I have never changed. ’But you 
change.” ■ i 

“ No, no. But how queer about that little 
room ! I always did love this house, you knew, 
Allan. It is tlie homesomest place in all the 
world. But I never supposed you thought that 
I—” 

She sat down on the bank of grass and looked 
op, coquettish and smiling. . 

“ I only hoped it, Betty. I thought Of nothing 
else but you. For years, ; I had not a hope Or a 
plan in the future which was not for you r you 
vnttst have known it. Ami then* just as the 
home was ready, when I thought I could ask 
you to share it, and could guard you tenderly in 
it, just then oattfc that cursed money, and I lost 
you.” 

Betty rose, in her earnestness. Whatever was 
genuine in her came at last to the surface under 
the power of his passionate heat, 

“ The money need not have parted us-^it neecj 
not part us now* My father thinks I ought to 


make a brilliant match, like other rich American 
girls. But 1 will not be bought and sold.” 

“ It need not part us if you really love me, Betty. 
If.you will come to me without a penny, you shall 
never feel the Want of your father's millions.” 

“ I don’t quite understand you, Mr. Kennaird,” 
said 'Betty, knitting her forehead. 

Allan had a tough* fibre of obstinacy in his 
nature. ‘ He had beard hints that maddened him 
on every side of the fortune-hunters who would 
probably pursue John Bough ton’s heiress. His 
mind was made up that Allan Kennaird should 
not be reckoned among them... 

“ I mean a very simple thing, Betty,” he said, 
with unnecessary firmness in his tone: “it is 
you, my darling, that I want—not your father's 
money. I can support.you in the same rank 
and ease that my mother holds. I will never 
allow it to be said that 1 am a poor dependent 
on the owner of the Red-Gulch Mine. Only say 
that you love me, and 1 know you will help me 
to haye roy own way in this.” 

He took her by the wrists and looked into her 
startled face. 

“Why, of course I love you, Allan. There, 
there! Oh, 1 did not say you might kiss me! 
Are you really so happy, poor fellow? Why, 
you might have known it long ago!” 

Allans ecstasy and wild laughter frightened 
her. She drew away from him gravely. 

“ Yes—1 love you, Allan. That is not very 
much to say. You might always have seen it, 
if you had not been extremely blind. But, as 
for this scheme of carrying me off from papa 
without a penny, it seems tome a mad notion— 
too Quixotic for him to approve, I am sure. You 
had better talk to him and sec how lie receives 
it. There is your mpther, in her phaeton— 
I will ask her to drive me home.” 

She ran across the lawn and made her request, 
while Allan, stunned and silent, followed her. 

“ I came to say good-bye, dear Mrs. Kennaird, 
to you and Margery: but your son met me, and 
we have been talking—oyer old times,” holding 
out her hand to him with a smile. “ My time 
is all gone. Margery will come in the morning, 
perhaps, before we go? And you?” she whis¬ 
pered, as Allan helped her into the carriage. 

“ I will see your father to-night,” he replied. 

She lifted her delicate brows. 

“As you choose. But it’s perfectly mad. you 
know. I am ready now, Mrs. Kennaird.” 

Late that night, Mr. Boughton summoned Betty 
to the dining-room, where he sat smoking. 

“Young Kennaird has been here. Ah, you 
know all about it, I see. He pays you—you 
tbink you love him.” 
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“ I mi sure of it, papa.” 

“For how: long; I won dor ? You’re a fluffy 
little body, Betty! That’s a stout sensible lad.. 
I don’t soe how tbo oraok*bmified parson ever 
had snoh a son.” • ■ 

** His ideas, about moony are very unpractical, 
papa.” 

“Well, I don’t know* It’sverymaely, hie 
notion of supporting his own wife, and not being 
a hanger-on of mine. Very Ameriean, too. 1 
could appreciate it, whether 1 consent or not. 
But I have other views for you, Betty. We'll go 
abroad. Yon shall see the World—hxik about you. 
Many a girl marries the first man that asks her, 
and fancies herself in tare with him, beciuse she 
never knew another. You shad at< least ’have a 
choice. If nothing suits us, wVll come back and 
try if this tad’s affection has held out.” 

“That hardly seems foir to Allan,” said Miss 
Betty, but with discreet hesitation; for; now that 
she was out of the influenoe of his presence and 
of the rustling trees and soft sunsebdight, the 
splendor of foreign oourts rose near and dazzling 
upon her vision again. There was, too, the 
presentation at court, and the toilettes fVOm 
“Worth,” and all that shopping at the “Bon 
March6.” She offered no further protest, there* 
fore, when her father persisted: 

« Quite fhir. Love can be worth little, if if 
won’t bold out a yedr. If it does, and if you 
come back to bim, Betty, I won't say that a sen* 
sible go-ahead Ameriean, who is< heartily in love 
with you, is not as much to my mind as year 
princes and counts! Ooed family, too, the Ken- 
nairds: have heM their heads high for genera* 
(ions. That you shall have—good honest blood 
—in the man you marry. Now, you can go and 
write to young Kertnaird. Put him off as well as 
yen can. We will take .the early train, in the 
morning, so that you may not be bothered With 
another interview with him.” 

Miss Betty probably would not baVe regarded 
another interview as a 'bother; but, under* the 
circumstances, she thought it better to write. 

Betty’s letters were like herself; airy, arch, 
sincere for the moment, and with a petting half¬ 
unconscious touch of tenderness now and then* 
bewildering enough id a young man passionately 
in love. 

Allan kissed the dainty sheet and pored over 
it with rapture for days, and then suddenly woke 
to the fact that its delicate delicious sentences 
meant really nothing at all. » 

Betty was gone for a year, and this meaning* 
less bit of sentiment was all that she had left 
bim. There was no foundation in it <m which he 
could build a single hope. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Bot the. year crept by, m$ all years do. Mm 
Kewnatod, sitting in the window of her litlbt] 
Dgnming*room, saw the-slope of grass taking , on, 
agahk.bronse bucsli the maples blazed red m 
the. forest, and* atongthe edge.cf the little taW 
the golden-rod and ox-eyed daisies bent ever endj 
tinted the water*! with yellow lights* The air 
that stole.in,at the.open window had a touch of 
frost in it, and a wood*flre burned en the hearth*. 
Margaret sat bonds her placidly, at work on 
maevamfi lace. The bishop’s daughter was 
mighty in orochetand embroidery and ad kinds 
of fancy-work. 44 Margaret would pick, away the, 
worst sorrow of her fife With that ivory needle,” 
her father said, when its incessant calm 44 tick, 
tick,” irritated his sensitive.nerves beyond endur¬ 
ance. She was talking now to her mother of m 
subject whioh usually agitates a young girl—her 
own taws and marriage; but her white thick fin¬ 
gers went steadily on witk their work, and bar 
solid bosem. sighsd-only when she leat her count. 

Miss Kenaaird had many suitors among , the 
clergy and prominent; laity of the diooese* / 8bt 
wao the bishop's daughter; ebe was of indispu¬ 
tably good fondly; She was a handsome stately 
woman; and,* more than,sU,she wee sensible and 
affeettaooie+rdhe idea) pastor.'S-wife. But Mar¬ 
gery's. heart had hitherto lain’unstirred in her 
calm bosom. Now,-however, whatever she talked 
of a certain young clergyman, from New York* 
who had just visited them, her mother noticed 
that a taint color stole up ker oheek. 

“He has not spokesu to you,.Meggy deart ,v 
she siid, blushing herself, as she ventured tba 
inquiry. 

“ Oh, no, mamma. He Would go to paps first* 
I am mure. Mr. Cleaver is savery proper.” 

“ Yes, I knew* That is,the only objection* 
The Cleavers. are formalists in their manners, 
find their religion—dreadfully high, you know, 
Maggy.; We dined With Governor Cleaver—thin 
young man’s father—once, ;I and I thought/ I 
should Jjayonfrcsep to death before the dessert 
cam® on. , Thqy have had,social position qnd 
iqffuenpe for gyrations, apd it has stiffened 
the joints of their minds, so tp spepk. A Cleaver 
qever would marry, except, into an unexception¬ 
able tamWy,”. she added, pith a quick anxious 
glapce. / 

“ No—certainly not,” spid Margaret, smiling 
composedly. 44 Under no, circumstances would 
Arthur C)eayer play King Cophotua.” 

Her motbeu was silent* * “Wont; some 
uqeasy doubt troubled hqr gent}® ,qun4^ as her 
countenance showed. h 

She drew a V>Ug bradh, qt la^t. 
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“ I am glad yOuspoks to me of him, Maggy/’ 1 
she said. “He trill probably speak 1* your | 
father, to-day. They travel together until night* 
fall. I wish I could hare gone with the bishop 
on his visitation, this fall. He will not under* 
stand Mr. Cleaver, very probably, and wiU forget 
to write to us about it.’’ . 

Margaret smiled, unwinding her bail. 

144 Arthur will make him understand, and he J 
will write,” she said, calmly. j 

“You seem very certain, dear.” * j 

Margaret roee, in her usual deliberate way, j 
and brought a bunch of exquisite lilies from her j 
own room. j 

“ lie said nothing; but he sent these to me | 
from the city. That would mean nothings from J 
any other man : but, from Arthur Cleaver, it 
means everything/’ 

' ghe carried the flowers back, burying her 
face in them, and her mother observed that her 
cheeks were burning crimson. 

Mrs. Kenndird looked after her daughter 
until the door closed and she was left alCne. 
Then some long-Tepressed emotion (broke out: 
she shivered nervbusly, cried softly td herself, 
laughed, rose, and walked up and down the 
floor. But there was, through all, a. silent exult* 
ation and triumph. She poiired out a glass of 
water, at last, and sat down. * Mrs. Kennaird 
•has first of attiftlife a mother, and her triumph 
now was that both her children were safe: 
Allan, when Betty came back, would marry 
her, and Maggy would have a home of her own: 
No shame or disgrace that might fall on the 
fondly could hinder their happiness now! 

She opened her desk and took out a bundle 
of letters mailed to her Under cover of another 
address. They 1 were in Robert" Kennaird’s 
writing, and were* dated in the State prison at 
JoUet. Mrs. Kenhoird unfolded the' latest and 
smoothed it out With unsteady Angers. She had 
received it that morning, and now read it again: 
**Mt Dfcxfc Sistki: 

yr Y0d arc a clever woman.' I always said you 
Had more brain-pbwer than the whole of the 
Kennaird house — bishop, children, and yoifr 
humble servant to boot. 1 atn quite conscious 
of the shrewdness and £ltlck you ha*e shown 
in managing my afi&ird since I quitted your 
house. Who else than you would have suspected 
tbit Robert K^nnaitd^ was the 'Jem TWtter* j 
arrfested in Chicago for 4 ’forgery, two days after J 
I left Margaret staring into the street in front \ 
of* Frazier Bank? PoOf Meg! Confess, Letty, : 
thht even yon 'find her dull. Confess that you : 
can understand why the ponderous stupid good* 
ness of your house is intolerable to me. 


“You managed, as you remember, to put 
yourself in communication'With me; you made 
a certain bargain with me which was to the 
effect that,’if I would oontinue to be ‘Jem 
Trotter’—if I would leave Bob Kennaird in 
your hands, to die or emigrate, as you chose— 
you would furnish means for my defense, for 
employing the > first counsel in Illinois: you 
would, im short, leave no means untried to get 
me out* of prison. I suppose you kept your 
put. of the bargain—I have certainly kept mine. 
But I am here still. You have reported, I hear, 
that Robert Kennaird has gone to Brazil, which 
has given your little flook peece and comfort. 
I fancy I was a troublesome black-sheep in your 
fold. But, Letty—what about me ? This cell 
grows damnably monotonous. 1 hanker for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt—that is, for the bishop's 
j seven Courses. Could you see the black bread 
J and soup 1 am compelled to swallow, I think even 
l your heart would ache for me. Whether it does 
^ or not, 1 mean to get out—1 mean to come back 
to the fold. This is my proposal: yon shall tell 
the truth to my brother, and let him send in a 
petition for my pardon. Bishops are listened to, 
when they come a-begging for repentant prodi¬ 
gal brothers. You, considering the soap and 
bread, cannot doubt my repentance. In any case, 
l mean to get oat! • I will come back to you— 
not 4 Jem Trotter/ but Bob Kennaird, the old Bob 
you have known so well and long. I will wait 
a month to hear from you, before taking other 
steps.” 

mNo, you will not come back—never ! never!” 
The little woman stood top, in her energy, folding 
and refolding the letter, pitiohing it between her 
fingers as if each fold were another screw which 
shut him in. “You shall not come, to drag 
my children down* as you have dragged your 
brother.” . 

She read the letter again, bar features growing 
harder, her brfeath shorter. 

“Lied? Yes, 1 lied'! I am glad I did it I 
We have had one year of respite; his sentence ia 
for ten. Before that is past, Margery and Allan 
will be happy in their own homes. I will man¬ 
age somehow—•somehow,” 

She sat down and wrote a telegram to tho 
warden of the prison: 

“ Inform James Trotter (No. 196), that his 
request for a.petition for pardon is received and 
wiU be attended to promptly.’ ’ 

“George Herbert says: 4 Nothing can need a 
lie/ ” aha said, with a woeful smile, as she locked 
her desk. “ This; needs agaod many. But they 
are just and - righteous lies!” she added, as she 
thought of her children. Then, she put on her 
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cloak and hat and went out herSelf to send the 
dispatch. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A mouth passed in comparative safety. Robert 
Kennaird was silent, having apparently been 
pacified with the assurance of speedy help in the 
telegram. From England came the tidings that 
Miss Bough ton’s social career had not brought 
the success which her father had hoped. Bough- 
ton attached himself too closely to his daughter 
wherever she went. The little golden moth was 
pretty enough, but even English taste found the 
cocoon from which she came too gross and vul¬ 
gar to tolerate. Neither prince nor duke come 
to woo; even baronets were shy. 

“We are very tired,” wrote Betty to M*rga- 
net, “ of all this gayety and adulation. The fact 
is, the gay ety belongs to others. We are only 
admitted on sufferance. The adulation is paid 
only by servants and tradespeople to papa’s dol¬ 
lars. As for me, 1 have made no friends here, 
and I think the English intolerable. Please toll 
year dear mamma so, with my love, and any- j 
body else who is interested in me.” j 

This letter was sufficient to throw Allan into a 
delirium of hope and expectation. He looked for 
tho Houghtons to arrive on every steamer, and 
resolved that he would carry off his bride with*: 
out more delay, as soon as they came. IHs 
income from the form, be assured his mother, was 
quite sufficient to justify his marriage. She not. 
only encouraged him to hope, but urged his 
impatience to fever-heat. 

The calm loves of Margery and Arthur Cleaver 
had proceeded tranquilly and happily. . The 
marriage-day was now set, early in December. 
Mrs. Kennaird busied herself with the trousseau ; 
and was childishly happy for a while, as though 
no Robert Kennaird were in the world. 

One day, late in October, she had just finished ; 
inspecting some laces for Margaret, sent home 
for her approval, and, laying the delicate tissue 
aside with a lingering leased touch, she took np : 
her own work. It was a new surplice for the 
bishop. Since they were, married,; Letty had 
taken delight in giving this ’ personal service to \ 
her husband. She had a faith in his goodness ; 
and holiness next to that she gave to her Maker, : 
and sho liked to feel that no hands but hers 
touched the robe he ministered in at the altar. 

“Your papa,” she used to Say to Margaret,: 
“ is the most nervous, fidgety, trying man in tho 
world. But he is the best! He is os good at 
heart os any of those old saints. Who knows ? ; 
Vory likely they were fidgety and trying, too* in 
the bosom of their families 1 ” 


j Kow that he was gone, not to return for 
( months, his little trying qualities sank out of 
sight* It was with an especial tenderness that 
she took up the snowy lawn, which was the 
symbol to ber of his purity and faith, and began 
to work at, it. She looked-up with annoyance 
when Robert’s protdg6 Anna came in and in her 
childish way began to pull it about. Her child¬ 
ishness and kittenish graces were all affectation 
in Mrs* Kennaird’s eyes. 

“Ah, the bishop's sleeves 1 Let me help! 

Dear old bishop!” 

“ No, thank you, Anna. Ah, you have soiled 
that piece. Throw it down; I will cut another.” 

“Soiled? Not at all! I only touched it! 
Well, well! 1 can be idle, thenl” 

She lay back in her chair, crossed her pretty 
hands, and laughed significantly. 

“ You do not like me any more then you used 
to do, Mother Kennaird. My touch is a soil. 
Indeed, you should hide your prejudices better, 
for Faint Charity’s sake! But I must go now. 
There is a package which was left with me for 
you*” , i 

She laid it down and skipped out of the room, 
singing. Mrs. Kennaird stitched on, humbled 
and rebuked. 

“She tells the truth. I do dislike her, and 
why ? Simply because she is, to me, part And 
parcel of Robert! 1 might be satisfied with keep¬ 
ing him in prison. I need not punish the poor 
orphan that he brought to the house. Though,” 
she i added* a moment after, “he deserves the 
prison, and she deserves all my dislike.” 

Her thoughts were so busy that she forgot the 
package* and sewed on for an hour, until she 
had finished her work. Then, smiling to herself, 
she laid Hie pure lawfc in even folds, taking a 
good deal of pleasure in it because it was pore 
and pretty, and because of the many stitches 
into which so much love bad gone. Thinking 
how pleased “Joseph” would be, she took it up 
and carried Jt away. As she came back, her eye 
caught the package, and sho tore it carelessly 
open. It contained several papers and a letter 
addressed to herself 

The letter was signed “Parks A Foreman,” 
a firm of well-known lawyers in the neighboring 
city, It ran as follows: 

“Madam: Tho course of our professional 
duty has never brought us a task more painful 
than that which we are now called npon to dis¬ 
charge. Wo beg of you to remember that we act 
in. it simply on the business-agents of our olient, 
and trust that you will not refer to us personally 
any of the pain which we are compelled to 
Inflict.” i / / . . 
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“They have heard all about Robert ; they are 
going to say I am found out in my Her* 
exclaimed Mrs. Kennaird. “ ‘Parks’? Yes, l 
met him at dinner once—very nice—a vestry¬ 
man of St. John’s. It is hi A writing, no doubt.” 

Her eyes grew blurred. Her sin-Woo finding 
her out! It was some time before site could go 
on; 

“ It is best to be brief. Our client* Ann Fes¬ 
ter Kennaird, claims to be the child of yeur hus¬ 
band, the Reverend Joseph C. Kennaird, by a 
former marriage. Proofs of this tnarriAge—in 
copy—are enclosed. They are: first, the certifi¬ 
cate signed by the clergyman, Rev. Simeon Wood- 
bridge, of the Methodist society—still living— 
and three witnesses; second, the notiees which 
appeared in the village papers Where the mar¬ 
riage took place. We feel bound to add that 
the proofs seem valid to ns, or wo should not 
have consented to undertake the ease. Our 
client has desired that this notice shall be served 
upon you by us. She proposes to explain her 
claims to you in a personal interview. We beg 
leave respectfully to call your attention to the 
date of the marriage, and also of the death of 
the person who is alleged to have been the first 
wife of Joseph Kennaird, as the ground on 
which these claims are based. 

44 Very respectfully, your eb’t servants, 

44 Pa* is & FonttfAN.” 

Mrs. Kennaird looked up ^itb a contemptuous 
laugh. The letter had excited her, however, tor 
she spoke aloud, as though somebody were with 
her. 

44 Of all the absurd— I suppose it means an 
attempt at blackmail. I suppose it means that 
Joseph married before he knew me 1 And keep¬ 
ing it quiet all these years! It must be some¬ 
body who never knew Joseph that has invented 
it. He never had a tooth pulled, before we were 
married, but that I have heard the whole history 
of it a dozen times 1” j 

She opened the letter ag&in and glanced ovfer ] 
it with burning cheeks and shaking hands, ] 
though still laughing. “ Married by a Method- \ 
ist parson! Joseph! If they only knew him! j 
I don’t know how Parks & Foreman could \ 
endorse such a miserable attempt to make money; ] 
That Parks seemed a respectable creature enough; i 
Who is there?” turning impatiently - at the! 
sound of a slight knock at the door. 44 Oh, you, ! 
Anna? I am occupied now.” ! 

Anna tripped in, her palms pressed together { 
in a confiding infantine way. She was not ] 
laughing, as usual, but had tempered the ordi-j 
nary joyful radiance of her face with a grave j 
sympathy. But her light-blue eyes and wide] 


white teeth laughed covertly under the affeoUr 
tion. 

44 1 know you are occupied, dear Mrs. Ken¬ 
naird, and I know how. I came to help—to 
explain.” She olasped her hands, looking up 
with entreaty. 44 1 came to sympathize, for >1 
know what you have to suffer. I—even I—feel 
for yeu, as everyone must.” 

44 1 don't at ail know what you mean, Anna* 

I must Buffer? Don't put your hands on me, 
child! It is peculiarly disagreeable to me, to be 
potted os if 1 were a dog. The bishop may like 
it, bnt I don’t. What is it you want to say to 
me?” 

Anna drew back. A spasm of something like 
fear passed over her face, then the set smile 
came back to it. She pnt out both her hands, in 
the pawing gesture habitual to her. 44 Dear 
Mother Kennaird,” she began. 

Mrs. Kennaird drew her chair to the fire 
and sat down. 44 1 am annoyed, as you may have 
seen,” she said, with a forced effort at patience. 

44 If you have anything to say, be as brief as you 
can, Anna. Spare me any effusions of senti¬ 
ment to-day.” 

44 1 will spare you in everything, as far as I 
can,” said Anna. Then, with a sudden sharp 
strideut tone: 44 You have read the letter from 
my lawyers?” 

44 Your lawyers ?” 

44 Yes. You surely understand that I am 
Anna Foster Kennaird ?” 

Mrs. Kennaird rose and stood looking at her 
with an utterly bewildered fhee for a moment* 

44 You, Anna, the author of this blackmailing 
scheme? I don’t understand.” 

44 You’ll understand too soon!” Anna tossed 
her pretty Chin in the air. 44 Give me the papers,” 
taking them from Mrs. Kennaird’s passive hands 
with a jerk. 44 Here is a copy of the certificate of 
the marriage of Joseph Camden Kennaird and 
Anna Wells, in August, 1836. The original 
papers are in the possesion of my lawyers. 
They have no doubt of their authenticity. Here 
is a clipping from a New York paper .dated June, 
1840. It is the announcement of the death of 
Anna Wells Kennaird, my mother. You follow 
me?” 

44 Yon do not expect me to believe this story?!’. 
said Mrs. Kennaird, with quivering lipa arid die- 
tended eyes; 44 That you are the bishop’s child 
by a first wife? Are you mad?” She paused 
as if to gather control of herself, and then 
added, in an altered tone: “Because you know, 
Anna, that I am not a fool.” 

44 Your mental condition, unfortunately, is aot - 
the point at issue,” said Anna, quietly. 44 It 
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really matters nothing whether you believe it or \ her husband, in every other instance, had a 
not. My claim will be decided by law. As for j critical fastidious taste in women. His indul- 
you, madam, the important part of the subject \ gence and patience with this soubrette creature 
is—” She paused-. Wits k a shade of pity ikat^ had‘strttled eVe* Margaret into intention, 
crossed her smiling face ? She pushed the paper \ It certainly was a most unnatural whim, 
on which her hand rested across the table.' j thodgbt’ Mks 1 . Kennaird, as she walked restlessly 
“ The point which concerns you is tlje d^te of < up and down the room. If any other man had 
my mother s death.'” She gathered up tlie other > acted so ridiculously, and such aii accusation as 
papers and hastily left the room. < this supplemented his action, his wife Would 

Mrs. Kennaird looked after her without mov- i have ground to suspect him of having been 
ing. Her dominant feeling waq sheer perplex- j tempted in his youth, and—Anna had exactly 
ity. Anna had always beeu to her a vulgar clis- j the appearance of a “ fille de joie,” thought the 
agreeable inmate of the house, aggressively j bishop’s wife, and then she grew fiery warm With 
unlike a lady. But she had never suspected j shame at her thought. Why did she eV6r permit 
that she was vicious. There was a sudden \ this creature to come under her roof? There 
development of malignity or cruelty in this \ was no end to the evil she had wrought, but this' 
trumped-up lie that bewildered her. flow did j was worst of all—to suggest an impure thought 
the woman dare to touch on her right to her hus- \ to his wife concerning a man like Joseph! 
band? He was so sacred to her! “ She might j She took lip mechanically the clipping of 

have invented something else,” she said to her- j newspaper whicli Anna had left on the table, 

self. “If she had accused mu of crime, it would j and looked at it. 

have had a semblance of truth, t’ve been walk- \ “ • Died in New York, in 1840’ ! Why, I was 

ing in very slippery places lately,” with a laugh. j married in 1839 ! She means that I am not 
“ But Joseph ! I wonder what he will say when j Joseph’s wife—that my children are iltegiti-’ 
he hears that his favorite is a blackmailer?” Imate!” 

Mrs. Kennaird, still smiling, felt, for the She grew deathly sick and staggered to a 
moment, the calm joy that belongs to the good chair. Mrs. kennaird was one of the old- 
woman who can say “I told you so” to her j fashioned modest women, It seemed to her, In 
husband. But an uneasy consciousness woke that moment, that all the sacreduess and delicacy 
within her. Anna was a favorite of the bishop, of her life had been torn off, and she hod been 
It was a most unnatural unreasonable preference, cast out into the vile and public street. 

The girl was coarse-grained, almost vulgar; and j £to be concluded.] 


THE SONG WITHIN THE SHADOW. 

BY ALICE E. DARLING, 


Above the dewy garden-beds, 

An idle breeze is roaming, 

Hie blossom-crowned syringa-boeh 
Grows whiter through the gloaming. 

Beneath the passing night-wind’s breath. 
The silvery Aspens shiver, 

And shadows deepen on tho hills 
Across tho star-flecked river. 

And, deep within the sombre gloom, 

I hear a night-bird singing, 

The &ir green woodbuid-iays grow sweet 
With sudden, echoes ringing. 

Regret and low and all things sad 
Are in the song’s completeness; 

But not one song of summertime 
Gin vie with this in Bweetuess. 

They’re happy-hearted hirdb that sing 
In sunshine on the meadow; 

But sweetest sontes for aye are sung 
Within the deepest shadow. 


How dark are nil thy paths, 0 pain— 
TtHere grow no thornless roses; 

But, on thy cypress-bordered ways. 
Eternal gtoom reuses. 

And they who in thy shadow walk— 
Friendless, despise*], forsaken, 

Within who*? hearts tho old gay songf 
No answering echoes waken— 

Shall wreathe their Tips with other songs, 
And sing them ever after; 

Far sadder nye, but sweeter, than 
The old-time happy laughter. 

“Sweet Home’’ a deeper meaning takes 

‘ From lips thht fain would qnivor, 

And all tho world grew hushed to 
t The song of “ Suwaneo River.” 

Oh, gay and happy birds may ring 
In sunshine on the meadow; 

But sweetest songs for aye are sung 
Within the deepest shadow. 
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Hans Kremslbsbo stood before his easel, 
talking energetically, pausing every now and 
then in his painting to turn to his friend, who 
sat thrown back in the most comfortable of com¬ 
fortable chairs, his cigar in his hand, watching 
the artist with a lazily-amused smile. 

“ I will acknowledge,” Hans was saying, 
“ that women of the present day are fascinating 
and amusing to meet in society; but, when it 
cpmes to something rather nearer and dearer than 
agreeable acquaintances, they are failures. Look 
at your so-called ‘society-girls’: you will not 
deny that, under their superficial coat of good¬ 
breeding, they are, as a class, vain, artificial, 
mercenary, and heartless—” 

“1 do deny it,” his friend languidly inter¬ 
rupts. 

“ Where will you find,” Hans goes on* with 
undiminished vigor, “a modern society-girl who 
will fall in love without a due regard for ‘the 
loaves and fishes’? Look at the way women of 
the present day dress. A girl’s one idea seems to 
be to make herself conspicuous. ‘ Picturesque,’ 
they call some of these atrocities I That word 
is made to cover a multitude of sins. Have you 
seen Miss Gardner’s last? No? Well, pray you 
may be spared. It is a rainbow—a fearfully and 
wonderfully made rainbow—with a parasol— 
Ye gods, that parasol! Theh, Aumy, girls now¬ 
adays have none of the sweet old-fashioned ideas 
about making home pleasant and attractive— 
they have no womanly taste. Why, the other 
evening, I was entertained by three young girls 
telling me how they detested horrid little babies 
and adored dogs. Speaking of dogs reminds 
me of Miss Wainright. Do you know, I came 
near falling desperately in love with her?” 
Jack Aumy, for the first, time, showed some 
sign of interest and animation. “ By this time, 
I should certainly have been numbered among 
her victims; but she was always kissing that 
dog of hers.” 

“ Happy dog! ” murmurs Jack. 

“ No one likes a good dog better than I,” 
Hans goes on; “ but I do not like to see girls 
making idiots of themselves over dogs merely 
because it is the fashion. ‘ Disillusionefs,’ I call 
girls’ dogs—such badly-brought-up little,beasts 
as they are. Never shall I forget a walk I took 
with Miss Wainright on one occasion, when we 
( 184 ) 


? took her dog—or, rather, he took us; for girls’ 
| dogs never follow—they expect to lead the way. 
| Every time I began to say anything that I flat- 
s tered myself was especially neat, I was inter- 
s rupted by shrill cries of ‘ Tatters! Tatters! * 
j and Tatters would be seen vanishing around 
< some distant corner, and I be expected to start 
) in mad pursuit. Finally the climax was reached 
| by the charming animal sitting down, goggling liis 
| eyes up as if he were going to have a fit, and abeo- 
| lutely refusing to stir a step further, whereupon 
| Miss Salliesaid the ‘little darling was tired,’ and 
i asked me—she did, by Jove!—-if I would mind 
| carrying him home.’ Did you ever see Tatters ? 
| I give you my word, he is the largest and fattest 
5 Skye terrier I ever saw in my life. You can 
5 imagine how foolish I felt, walking the length 
| of Beacon Street with this puffing and panting 
! elephant under my arm, makiug as much fuss 
i as if it were he who was carrying me. The 
\ worst of it all was that no one seemed to 
j appreciate and enjoy the fact that I was making 
j a confounded fool of myself more than Miss 
\ Sallie herself. Every time she looked at me, 
her eyes—you remember those great gray eyes 
of hers: wonderfully pretty they are, too— 
; absolutely danced in her head with delight and 
!; amusement.” 

“ If 1 had only been there to see,” Jack said, 
with chuckles of unholy amusement at the 
mournful tale. “What would your ideal girl 
have done—left her dog to his fate?” 

“ My ideal girl wouldn’t take such a dog to 
: walk, and run the risk of making an exhibition 
of herself—” 

“ Not to mention the man.” 

“ Then to return to the women of the present 
; day. Look at a different kind—your so-called 
clever strong-minded women—” 

“ I don’t want to,” Jack ventures to remark. 

“They boldly attack any topic whatsoever,” 

I Hans goes on, withoAt paying any attention to 
the frivolous interruption : “ politics, Religion, 
anything and everything. They generally dabble 
in literature —have written something them¬ 
selves. Women, by the way, should never write 
—it makes them too asserting—” 

“My dear fellow,” Jack interrupts, abruptly, 

; “ I really must present you to Mrs. Ericson; 
for, although she is a society-woman, you will 
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find her a kindred spirit Last t evening, aha 
arms tailing me heir disappointed, Mrs. Donaldson 
rn in the way her daughter lily had turned 
ouLSke gave me a long list of poor Miss Lily's 
various shortcomings, and finished by saying in 
an awe-stricken whisper, as the climax of all 
that was horrible: 'And then, you know, Mr. 
Anmy, 1 she is literary.’ ” 

Hans half laughed: "Xhavemet Mrs. Ericson. 
8he strikes me as being rather a conventional 

narrow-minded woman.” 

“Exactly,” Jack answers, dryly. 

14 But,” Hans went on, earnestly, "women, 
should not be strong-minded and independent. 
It is unnatural. Their greatest charm is their 
helplossness. They weto made to be taken care 
of, to—” 

"That is all very well in theory,” interrupts 
Jack, who was thoroughly aroused *, “ but, un-, 
fortunately, in the present day, there are a great 
many women who must take care of themselves, 
and who do it bravely and well, without ttori- 
fleing one particle of their dignity.” 

"Of course, if a girl is thrown on the world, 
and leads a man’s life from nedessily, I cannot 
but respect and admire her; but I should never 
fall in love with her. She could never be my 
ideal girl. Living such a life, she must necessa¬ 
rily lose something of her womanly grace and 
charm.” 

Jack was leaning forward in bis chair, his 
cigar out, forgotten in the heat of the discussion* 

4 f 1 do not agree with you,” he said; “ it must 
be a very superficial charm and grace, that the 
slightest rough contact with the workl will 
destroys I believe—I know-4—that delicately nur¬ 
tured women, born and bred os ladies, who are 
obliged from circumstalncea'to struggle for tlieir' 
daily bread, have, as a class, much more charac¬ 
ter and strength than your namby-pamby sweet 
Ideal girl could have. And yet they are quite as 
womanly and daintily feminine. 1 can see that 
Ideal girl of yours. She looks os if she didn't 
dare say her soul was her own. She dresses her 
hair like a Madonna; parts it, and slicks it down 
neatly ovor her ears; has dovedike eyes, mod¬ 
estly cast down: and always wears a simple white 
muslin, with a blue sash tied around her waist. 
She will be horribly domestic; tell you all about 
what the servants do and don’t do”—Hans shud¬ 
dered visibly—* 4 she will be a good listener, but 
never unfeminine enough to advance an idea of 
her own ; she will have all .the virtues, bnt.no 
brains-*-” 1 

" Nonsense, Aumy,” Hans, who had been listr 
etiing, half amused and half annoyed, inter¬ 
rupted; "my ideal has plenty of brains and 


character, only she would not feel called upon to 
assert them all the time. She is womanly and ; 
retiring, In other words, she. is everything that . 
the modern girl, 1 the girl of the period,’ is not.’ 4 

‘‘I have no patience with you on this subject; 
it is your hobby,” cried Jack. " l wish you 
could see more of Margaret. She will chango your 
opinion, oertaiuly as regards one modern girl.” 

"I don't doubt it,” answered linns, heartily, 
for " Margaret” was the girl who was to be his 
friend’s wife. 

"Seriously, my dear fellow,” Jack said, earn¬ 
estly, "you ought to marry. Here you are, 
thirty years old, pleuty of money, of a domestic 
sentimental turn of mind—oh, don't interrupt: 
yes, you are—awl nlone in the.woi;Ul, as far os 
immediate relation* go. po you know the one 
thing your house needs?” Jlan* lookod slowly , 
around the exquisitely-furnished luxurious stu¬ 
dio, about which, certainly, there seemed noth-, 
ing wanting. ‘ A woman's touch*” Jack went 
on, without waiting for an answer, “ to give that 
indescribable rhouie-like look that no man can 
give; your ideal couldn’t do it, either. I feel 
very sure she w ould set all the chairs in a nice 
neat row, with tlijuir backs against the wall.” 

" My poor little ideal—how she is slandered 
and misunderstood!” said Hans, laughing, and 
then they talked of other things. 

Two or three weeks after this conversation, 
the two friends went to Mount Desert, to be gone, 
a fortnight. • 

The first Sunday morning they were at church, 
at the little Episcopal chapel that everyone who 
hfci been to Mount Desert knows so well. The 
olergynmn’s low musical voice and the subdued, 
flutter, of fans were the only sounds that dis¬ 
turbed the Sun day quiet. Jaok, sitting there- 
thinking, perhaps, more of his fiancee far away 
in Europe than of the long and rather stupid 
sermon—felt lazily contented. It was a warm. 
d*y, but the soft air was stirring and earn# 
freshly in at the open Window, blowing gently to 
and fro the hair of the young girl who sat there. 

"By Jove, what a pretty girl!” Jack almost 
exclaimed, when he first noticed her. She 
looked as if she had stepped out of an old pic¬ 
ture, with her short-waisted white muslin and, 
her poke-bonnet And then her face! It was 
exquisite, with that youth and freshness that are 
so attractive, not only to men, but to women 
whose youth and freshness are gone. 

"Just Kremelberg’s style,” thought Jack. ,"J 
must make him look.” Whereupon the latter 
wfm artistically poked and punched until he 
looked at her, and then he looked again, and. 
kept on looking. 
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Church was over. The fair unknown, escorted 
by a good-looking elderly man, turned her steps 
toWard the Atlantic House, while Hans and 
Jack joined the two Misses Bradford, whose 
greatest attraction—to them, at least-*was the 
fact that they were staying at the same hotel— 
Rodioks. 

When the two men were alone, Jack announced 
triumphantly that he had discovered who the 
pretty little girl at church was. Miss Bradford 
knew her mother well, and was going to take 
him to the Atlantic House, to call, that evening. 
She was a Baltimorean, and— 

4 * What is her name ?” Hans asked. 

“That is the best of all,” Jack answered. 

“ It suits her so exactly: it is 4 Gretohen’— 
•Gretchen Mayer.’ Doesn’t she look like a 
Gretchen ?” 

That evening, Hans had an engagement to go 
out rowing with Miss Livingstone—a New York 
girl and a great belle. 

It was a beautiful evening, and warm for 
Mount Desert. The summer air was soil and 
languid; the full moon shimmered down on 
the Cool restless sea, where all seemed hushed. 
The only sounds were the subdued splashing of 
the oars and rippling of the waves, excepting 
how and then the sound of voices softened by 
distance. 

“ If this is dreaming, let me dream agafof,” 
Came to them over the water, sung in a clear 
young voice—a girl’s voice, that, with all its 
sweetness, had a touch of pathos in it~* voice 
that suggested Sallie Wain right to Hans. 

Miss Livingstone was happy. Hans was good- 
looking, clever, wealthy, the fashion—a desirable 
parti in every way. She had that pleasing con¬ 
viction; so dear to a girl's soul, that she was 
looking her best. She knew that the moonlight 
felling softly on her fair hair and darkening her 
eyes must be intensely becoming. And then 
in what a flattering earnest way Hans Kremel- 
berg was looking at her! 

He was looking earnestly at her. “Yes,” he 
was thinking, “you are pretty—very pretty; 
but I wish—by Jove! how I wish—H were Sallie 
Waihright here in your place.” For, In the last 
week or so, before leaving home, Hans had been 
seeiug a great deal of Miss Wainright. He 
admired her immensely. She, with her varying 
moods, interested him as girls rarely interested 
him. But he thought—if ho thought at all; for, 
ih their love-affairs, the most practical of men 
are apt to drift with closed eyes where the tide, 
or the girls possibly, takes them—that Ma 
interest would never be more than interest. 
In his opinion, she threw away too muofc love^J 


on his “bfite neir, M Tatters, to have much, left 
for anything else. Besides, she was that, U) 
him, most objectionable thing, a “society-girL” 

It was almost twelve, that night, when Jack • 
came beaming into Hens’* room. 

“ There are some jolly girls at the Atlantic,” > 
he began, as soon as he was comfortably.estabr > 
liehed. “ I am going to take you over there* 
to-morrow. Mrs* Mayer—the pretty little Gtrat- 
cken’s mother, you know—is atrocious. By the 
way, she is a sister of Mrs. Ericeon’s. And yon 
will be disappointed in Miss Gretehen. She sat 
on the edge of the piazza, doing the silent pretty, 
all the evening, with an admiring 4 coilege-infent’ 
staring at her. • She is awftilly young, and struck - 
me as being rather stupid; but, to-morrow, yon 
can judge for yourself.” 

The next day, Hans did judge for himself, 
and found Miss Gretchen very eharming.. To 
be sure, she was quiet; but that was maidenly 
reserve. When she knew him better, it would., 
be different; and Hans seized every opportunity 
to be near her.- 

Miss Wainright came; but Hans, fickle as 
most men, saw little or nothing of her* Jackv 
on the Contrary, became Iter devoted slave, and* 
would probably have been very much in love' 

[ with her had it not been that he was already, 
deeply in lore with the girl far away, whom, 
some day, he was to marry, and the suspicion 
which day by day grew into a certainty—that 
Miss Wainright felt for bis friend something 
more than ibe friendly interest she always 
showed. “Trifles light as air” had suggested' 
it, and trifles had confirmed it. He was rights 
she was very muoh in love with Hans KremeK 
berg. What *the strong attraction was, abouti 
him, she didn’t know; she only knew that hd<> 
with his manly face and earnest eyes.histat 
rich voice and way of speaking with the slight* 
aocent that, when he was interested, was safe to* 

; creep in, fbr he was a foreigner by birth, was more 
to her than any other man could ever be. That 
rfile of the love-siek maiden, however, was the. 
lost in the world for Sallie Wainright. to play.: 
She, as she thought, kept her secret well; hehh 
her small head higher than ever; smiled upon, 
little MisC Gretchen when she *&s thrown with’ 
her, which was not often; and suffered in 
silence. Once in awhile, Jack would ask Han* 
to join some party on which Miss Wainright was 
going; but there was always some reason-why, 
he didn’t care to go. Tatters was going, and b* 
“couldn’t endure the brute,” he would soy, or he: 
had some engagement with the Mayers. So, 
finally, Jack gave it up in despair and patiently 
awaited further developments. . 
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1ST 


Htfw the days chase each : other, at Mount 
Desert! The last evening had come, and the 
iira man were absorbed in the cheerful occupa¬ 
tion o i paoking. Jack Was through first; and 
int enjoying Hans’s agony, as the latter, with 
the patience ef despair, tried to induce an 
enormous sketch-book to fit into an absurdly 
small place. 

“1 should think, from your expression, it wSs 
the ‘ fourteen puzsle’ at least,” he said. 44 Here, 
give it to me. I can stuff it in here/* and Jack : 
soiled it and began indifferently to turn over 
the leaves and oomment on the different sketches. 

Suddenly, his face changed and. he uttered an 
exclamation of admiration. 

“By Jove!” he Said, 44 this is exquisite. 
You must work R up, Hans. It will he the best 
thing you ever did!” 

. It was little Gretchen’s young sweet face, lock* ; 
ing out from the shadow Of a quaint old-fashioned 
bonnet, her eyes intent and earnest, her lips 
parted as if she were about to speak. Under* 
peath, Hans hadscrawled: 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall loan her ear 
In inftny a secret place, 

’ Where ri valets dance their wayWard round. 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

14 It is Gretchen Mayer’s face,” Said Jack, 
SloWly, as he still studied the sketch. 44 But it j 
Is Gretchen Mayer idealized. It has such a depth 
afad earnestness. Why, Hans,” he exclaimed, 
Suddenly, 44 this might be your much-talked-of 
ideal girl!” 

' 4f And so she is r* cried Hans, emerging from 
ihe depths of his trunk, and lookihg rather ml 
and uncomfortable. 44 1 have been wanting to ; 
tell you for some time, Jack, that Miss Gretchen ; 
is ffly idea of all that is lovely in a woman. I 
know you don’t appreciate her now. I want 
yett to see mbre of her. You know she will 
be in Boston next month, visiting her aunt. 
'Young as she is, I have made up my mind that, 

If I can make her care enough for me; slic shall \ 
be my wife.” j 

44 Great heavens!” ejaculated Jack. j 

There Was a moment’s pause, and Jack j 
Walked over to his friend and laid his hand on j 
his shoulder. j 

“Old fellow/’ he said, earnestly, 44 are you j 
quite sube that you are in love with Miss j 
Gretchen herself, and not your idea of Miss j 
Gretchen ? 1 have watched her well, although I j 
never dreamod of this; and, Hans, dear old fel- j 
low, she seems nothing more to me than a rather j 
bomraonplace, pretty/unformed little schoolgirl.” \ 
Hans broke away impatiently. Jack’s tone j 
changed. < 


44 1 believe/’ he went on, lightly, “it was all 
that infernal poke-bonnet that did the business* 
Excuse me: one thing more, and I hold my peaoe 
forever after. Who was it said that 4 a man 
shtrald make one rule in life before he tails des¬ 
perately in /lore with a girl: he should look at 
the mother’? Mrs. Mayer tells me that, at 
Gretchen v s Age, she looked exactly like her !” 
With which parting shot, Jack leaves the room. 

Hans is annoyed—horribly annoyed. Mrs* 
Mayer is not good to look at. She is fat, very 
fat, with a goodly supply of double chins. She 
is always atrociously dressed, and has an oily 
chuckling laughj yet there is a decided resem¬ 
blance between herself and her fair young 
daughter. 

“Mere family likeness/’ Hans murmurs, 
uneasily, and takes a reassuring glance at his 
sketch of pretty little Gretchen. 

Two or three weeks after the two friends had 
left Mount Desert, Miss Gretchen made her 
appearance in Boston; and Hans was so contin¬ 
ually at Mrs. Ericson’s that Jack saw much less 
of him than usual. One day, they met acci¬ 
dentally at the florist’8, where I Ians was wasting 
his substance on a large bouquet of Boston buds. 
44 For Miss Mayer. She goes back to Baltimore 
to-morrow,” he said. 

“Well?” asked Jack, gravely. 

44 Everything is over, botween us, if that is 
what you mean,” answered Hans, with an appar¬ 
ently irrepressible short queer laugh. 

Jack stared for a second in astonishment. 

44 Then I shall seo more of you than 1 have 
lately,” he said, quietly, and determined to pos¬ 
sess his soul in patience until the spirit moved 
bis friend to tell him all tho particulars. 

He did not have to wait long. Two or three 
evenings after this, they were lounging in H&ns’s 
studio and talking of Mount Desert. 

“ Mount Desert/’ Hans said, 44 must have a 
great many unhappy marriages to answer for. 
It is a place that easts a glamor over every thing 
and everybody. While you are there, you look 
at everything in a different light.” Jack knew 
what was coming. 44 When Gretchen came here 
to visit her aunt, and I went to see her, I some¬ 
how did not find her quite as satisfying as I had 
found her at Mount Desert. I found her abso¬ 
lutely wanting in any sense of humor. 1 sent 
her a number of new books, and, when I asked 
her what she thought of them, she said she 
didn't care much for reading. What I had 
thought, at Mount Desert, a far-away dreamy 
expression, now struck me as being rather blank 
and vacant. But she was so exquisitely pretty 
and so sweet-tempered that I still determined 
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ihe should be the one woman in the world for i 
me. Well, finally, one day, Mrs. Ericson—regu* 
lar -old maneuverer, that woman*—said to me 
that she thought Gretehen had a decided talent 
for painting, but that it had never been culti- 
rated. Would I mind giving her a few hints ? 
Needless to say, I was charmed. 

“ It was arranged,” he went on, after a pause, 

41 that Mrs. Ericson was to bring Gretehen, th6 
following Saturday, to my studio.” An expres¬ 
sion of grim amusement began to creep orer 
Hans’8 face. “They came. She Bat around 
and talked for some time. Finally, We came to 
the painting. I arranged an easel for Miss 
Gretehen. I set her pallet for her and put it m 
her little slim hands. I gave her a brush and 
showed her how to paint in the background for 
some pansies that I bad sketched for her; blit 
she sat in front of the easel, looking with the 
same appealing helpless look at the canvas, her 
pallet, and me. Suddenly, I bad a happy 
thought. The reason, I fancied, that she didn’t 
get on better, was that she was embarrassed by 
our staring at her maiden effort, and I dragged 
Mrs. Ericson off to admire my flowers. 

“ We were not gone long. When we came 
back, she was standing, holding the end of her 
‘overskirt,’ I think they called it, in her hand. 
It was ‘covered with paint, in great irregular 
blotches. I saw, in a minute, what had hap¬ 
pened. She had laid her pallet in her chair, 
forgotten it, and sat down on it. I—I suppose I 
was an old brute. But I laughed: I couldn’t 
help it. Whereupon my poor little ideal almost 
cried; said I was very unkind—that her dear new 
dress was entirely spoiled. In fact, she quite 
lost her temper, and showed me very plainly that, 
after all, she was only a foolish sensitive little 
girl, and not by any means the ideal woman I had 
hoped to find her.” 

Jack was human. Consequently, ho longed to 
gay triumphantly: “ I told you so!” But, with 
great strength of mind, he said nothing, but sat 
staring thoughtfully at the open fire. 

“After all,” Hans continued, after a moment’s 
pause, “ it was my own fault, for putting her on 
sueh a pedestal. She is such a child—pretty 
little Gretehen,” ho added, half tenderly. 

When Hans had finished, the two men sat 
smoking for some time in silence. Then Jack 
rose abruptly and got the sketch Hans had made 
of little Gretehen at Mount Desert. It was a 
lovely face, the child’s face with a woman’s 
iook. 

“Give it to mo, Hans?” asked Jack. But 
Kremelberg took it and put it carefully away. 

The rest of the evening, Jack sat looking at 


his friead over his cigar with the calculating 
ejles of an old match-maker. 

Now, if ever, he felt, 1 was the time fbr seme 
girl to lay siege to his friend's unsusceptible 
heart; for'the ideal girl, who had so long stood 
in the way of anything serious, was*now effectu¬ 
ally disposed of. How could Hans fail to find 
a bright agreeable girl interesting, after 1 that 
charming little bore, Miss Gretehen? Why 
should not that‘interest deepen into something 
more? Why, in fact, had not the time come for 
bis friend to do what he ought to have done 
before—fall desperately in lore with and marry 
some charnwhg girl? 

The upshot of all this serious reflection was 
an heroio resolve. “I will make a sacrifice on 
the altar of friendship,” he thought. “ 1 will— 
yes, I will—become, for the time being, a match¬ 
making and maneuvering old mamma.” And, 
in his netr character, he looked at Hans with 
such an absolutely maternal beam, that Hans 
felt vaguely uncomfortable. 

“ Of what are you thinking, Jack?” he asked, 
uneasily. 

“Yes, I shall marry you off immediately,” 
Jack was thinking. But he discreetly said 
nothing. Already, in his mind’s-eye, he saw 
a graceful girlish figure moving around the 
studio—a girl with a spirited fascinating face, 
a small well-set head, and a voice that thrilled 
you when she spoke* and that you longed to 
hear again when she was silent. Possibly, Sallie 
Wainright’s voice was her greatest charm. 

“ Hans has always admired her,” Jack con¬ 
tinued, meditating. “Only that confounded 
ideal has prevented his falling in love with her. 
Everything is in my favor.” 

Yes, all the circumstances were in his favor, 
apparently. It all seemed very plain sailing; 
yet match-making i? essentially a feminine talent, 
and Jack felt very masculine and Btupid as he 
sat there—a very Judas, plotting the plan of 
battle in front of his victim’s fire, smoking his 
victim’s cigars. Should he arrange everything, 

; or trust to the inspiration of the moment ? 

“ What are you going to do, to-morrow even¬ 
ing?” Hans broke in. “What do you say to 
; going to see Miss Wainright?” 

Jack started guiltily. There was a moment’s 
! pause; then Jock, with inspiration number one, 

; said awkwardly : “To tell the truth, Hans, I was 
| going to see Miss Wainright myself, to-morrow 
; evening; and-— Well, I had an especial reason 
; son for hoping to find her alone. But, if—” 

“Oh, any other evening will do os well, fop 
; me; it is some time since I have seen her, that 
; is all.” And once more silence reigned. 
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“That first inspiration was certainly a suc¬ 
cess,” Jack meditated, on his way home. “How 
disappointed and how puzzled the old fellow 
looked when I answered him! If Will make 
him think of her, at all events/' 

Men invariably long for what they cannot 
have, and Hans felt now as if the only thing 
that would make life pleasant or even endurable 
was a call on Miss Wain right. 

The next evening, when Jock was shown into 
Miss Wain right'a parlor, he almost repented his 
first move. She was alone, and looking unusually 
pretty. It was only for a minute, however; for, 
after she had shaken hands with him, she said, 
with her pretty little laugh : 

“ Do you know, you have forgotten to say 
good-evening to Tatters.” 

Tatters ! His friend’s “ bete noir” ! He had 
forgotten the dog’s very existence. 

He would have passed a v^ry agreeable evening, 
had it not been for Tatters, who was certainly an 
ill-conducted dog—who wriggled and squirmed, 
barked imperatively to have the door opened to 
go out, and. as soon os he was out, whined and 
scratched to come in again; made frantic attempts 
to lick Miss Wninright’8 face; and capped the 
dimax, at the end of the evening, by taking a 
violent fancy to Jack, whidi he showed by 
insisting on planting himself , in his lap, deaf 
to all remonstrances from his unhappy mistress. 

“You are certainly enough to spoil every¬ 
thing,” Jack thought, glaring at Tatters. And, 
with nothing short of murder in his heart, Jack 
patted him and called him “a good dog.” 

It is startling to see how, when one is thinking 
vaguely of some wicked deed to be accomplished 
somewhere in the dim future, the Evil One helps 
one along, and gives one every necessary oppor¬ 
tunity to carry it out in the present. 

Jack said good-night, and had got a few steps 
from the house, when lie heard a familiar puff- 
and-paot. Glancing down, he saw Tatters trot¬ 
ting placidly along at his heels. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, and stood still, 
staring at Tatters, who waited patiently fbr him 
to go on, looking at him confidingly. “ What 
possessed you to follow me, you little fool?” 
Jack asked, severely. “You never did it before, 
and to-night of all nights,” But poor little. 
Tatters—his worst enemy would have acknowl¬ 
edged that he always was a sweet-tempered 
dog—only wagged his foolish little stump of 
a tail, pleased at being noticed. 

Then came inspiration number two. 

During the next two weeks, Jack astonished 
his friend by propounding such startling ques¬ 
tions os: “Do you approve of doing evil that 


A MATCH-MAKER. 

■ good may come? Do you think that it could he 
$ excusable for a man, under any circumstances, 
S to steal?” And when, to the lost question, his 
; friend answered strongly in the negative, he 
\ said, with apparently a sense of relief in the 
; confession : “ 1 have stolen—Shakespeare says 
; ‘Convey, the wise it call'—aud I was right; I 
l would do it over again.” But, when his friend, 
j with pardonable curiosity, made a few ^ooredu- 
| lous inquiries, he declined to give any interest- 

> ing particulars or pursue the sufcgect further. 

| Hans went to see Miss Wainrigbt now very 
: often, at first with Jack, later alone, 
j “ How much pleasanter the house is without 

< that nuisance of a dog of hers,” he said to Jack 
| one day, for Miss Wainright’s dog had mys- 

> teriously disappeared. No one-knew anything 
| about it; he had simply vanished. A little later, 

| however, Hans’s opinion about the dog seemed 
5 to change. “Do you know, Jack,” he said, 

“ Miss Sallie still misses that wretched little 
\ dog of hers. She must hnvo a great deal of 
j heart, to care so much about him. 1 wanted to 
j get her another, but she wouldn’t let me. I 
? wish she could have the brute back again.” 
j “I wish to heavens she could!” Jack cjacu- 
l lated, with such unexpected earnestness that 
\ Hans looked at him in astonishment. 

> Well, the fates smiled upon Miss Wninright 
| and Hans. They were in love; ,1hey were 
s engaged; the wedding-day was appointed. Two 
| or three days before the wedding, an anony- 
5 mous present arrived that puzzled’Miss Wain- 
| right immensely. Mrs. Hans Kremelberg says 

that to this day she cannot understand it. At 
} first she thought Hans might have something to 
\ do with it; but no, he was perfectly innocent 
| and as much puzzled as she and Jack seemed to 

< be. It was Tatters! Tatters, thinner, but in 
| splendid condition. His long hair, of which 
\ apparently there bad been taken the bbst of care, 

\ was like spun silk, so soft And fine! On his col- 
| lar vo| a pale-blue how even more astounding 
J than the one which he had worn at the time of 
| his “mysterious disappearance.” The collar 
\ itself was new, the most fascinating collar of 
| worked silver studded with turquoise. 

\ Tatters seemed a reformed little dog. “ If he 
\ could only speak and tell ub all his adventures 1” 

< said his happy mistress, as she patted him. 

| Whereupon Jack was heard to murmur indis- 
\ tinctly something which sounded amazingly like 
| “Thank heaven, he can’t!” 
s At the wedding, Jack was, so to speak, the 
I presiding genius; but no one strutted around 
s with os much importance or seemed to feel the 
solemnity of the occasion more than Tatters. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a costume suitable for either a walk¬ 
ing or home dress. It is made of dark-brown 
foul<* or chevron cloth. The skirt is plain. The 



No. 1. 


drapery is arranged to form a long point in 
front, looped high on the sides, and ornamented 
by bows of velvet ribbon. The back-drapery is 
short and slightly puffed over the tournure. 
The bodice is tucked to form a yoke, also the > 
tops of the sleeves. Velvet collar, cuffs, and ; 
(190) 


j bows of a darker shade of brown. Felt hat, 
$ faced with velvet to match the costume and 
J trimmed with standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 

Seven to eight yards of cloth, one yard of velvet, 
; cut on the bias. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of dark-green 
cloth. The skirt has one wide box-plait dawn 



No. 2. 


the front; the sides are in deep kilt-plnits; the 
bock same as front. The tunic forms a long 
point in front. At the back, it falls straight, 
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with a little looping over the tournure. A plain j loops of black watered ribbon and black wings 
short basque, tailor-finish, completes the dress i or quills. Seven to eight yards of cloth will be 
for home-wear. The outside jacket is braided f required. 

with black worsted braid down the front, around \ No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of navy-blue 
the basque, collar, cuffs, and pocket. The lining j camel’s-hair for the dress. The jacket is of 
is silk. Hat of felt to match, trimmed with ' cloth to match. The skirt of the dress is per- 


No. 3. 

fectly plain, also the over-drapery. Indeed, j straight. The jacket is trimmed with Astrakhan 
•very dress in cloth or woolen goods is made > and mohair braid. Loops of braid and frogs 
exceedingly plain. The draping and cut give < fasten the front. A simple pattern braids the 
the style. Our model shows the front side < sleeves. Hat of seal plush, bordered with 
and part of the back: the opposite side hangs < Astrakhan and trimmed with two small gray 
Vot. XCIII.—11. 
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wings. From eight to nine yards of camel's- 
hair for dress, two and a half yards of cloth 
for jacket, three-quarters of a yard of wide 
Astrakhan-cloth for trimming. 



No. 4. 


No. 4—Is a pretty dress for a little girl. It is 
made in self-colored cashmere. The flounces on 
the skirt are embroidered in silk of the same 




No. 5. 


color. The crossed blouse-fronts are of the 
plain cashmere, tucked at the edges, and open 
at the throat, with an embroidered edging to 
match the flounces on the skirt. The sash is of 


twilled silk. Full sleeves, gathered into cuffs 
of embroidery. This costume can be nwe of 



No. o. 


muslin and trimmed with Hamburg-flouncing 
for summer, or in dark* Hue gingham with 
embroidery to match. * 

No. 6—Is a new model, for a little girl of four 
to five years. It is made of pin-striped woolen. 



No. 7. 

Five plaited ruffles form the trimming for the 
skirt. The blouse-waist has a yoke, bordered 
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with a band of velvet ribbon. Full sleeve, | a navy-blue shirt. Pants, cuffs, and wide 

gathered into a band of velvet. Same finishes j sailor-collar of navy-blue like shirt, 

the neck. Sash of the material, tied in a long J No. 7—Is a blue cloth or flannel suit, for a boy. 

bow at the back. j Knickerbocker pants. Short jacket, trimmed 

No. 0.—Blouse-jacket, of striped flannel over > with rows of black braid on the fronts. 


“ATHOLE” CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY EMILY H. MAT. 



We give, for our Supplement this month, the \ 6. Halt or Side-Back. 

elegant open Jacket with Vest, known as the \ 6 . Rivers for Front or Corsage. 


“Athole Corsage.” It is given complete. 

1. Half or Vest. 

2. Hale or Front or Corsage. 

8. Hale or Sidr-Vmt and Side-Front. 

4. Halt or Back. 


\ 7. Sleeve—Upper and Under. 

\ The letters and notches show how the pieces 
| are joined. The side-piece of vest and aide- 
\ piece of jacket are exactly the same, except the 
i jacket-piece is an inch longer at the bottom 
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THAVELIN O-P I L L O W. 


The straight lines on the vast show where the ) an upright band. Our model is made in self- 
two darts are to be placed. The dotted dart is ; colored camel's-hair or lady’s-cloth, with plaid 
for the over-front of the jacket. The revers is / velvet or plush in mixed colors to correspond 
one-half from the middle of the back to the for the vest, revers, collar, cuffs, and garniture 
point of the jacket. The postillion is laid in \ of the skirt, or surah silk of a pretty contrasting 
box-plaits, marked by a few dots. The collar is \ color may be used. 


THAVELIN G-P ILLOW. 

BY MRS. JANE WE1TKK. 


A portable pillow is a very comfortable thing 
to have when on a long journey. The pillow ; 
ean be pressed into a small satchel or carried 
on the arm. It is made of two colors of merino 
—orange and peacock-blue—or any two contrast¬ 
ing colors. Soft China silk is very desirable, 
or pongee. Cut six sections thirteen inches long 
and five and a half inches in extreme width. 
Shape them so that, when sewed together, they $ 
will form a smooth surface at the joined ends. \ 
Fill with wool or down, and, if desired, add \ 
some sachet-powder. Place bows of ribbon at j 
the ends, and have a ribbon connecting them. \ 
so that it can easily be carried. \ 



DESIGN OF BIRDS, FOR PORTFOLIO-COVER. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty > Fasten in some leaves of blotting-paper, tied with 
design of birds, printed in colors. The work is \ a ribbon, which is tied on the outside at the 
done in Kensington-stitch in filoselle-silks, the \ back. Inside pockets for envelopes may be 
colors of which we give, but the individual taste \ made, adjusted to the inside lining before it is 
may vary the colors. For the groundwork, we > attached to the outside covering. This design may 
would suggest maroon or dark-blue satin or gray ) also be used for ornamenting the ends of a scarf 
linen. After the work is done and well pressed, ; bureau or table cover, or for a square. Repeat 
make up the portfolio over stiff cardboard, lin- \ it so that the entire cover may be filled as closely 
ing the inside with a contrasting color of satin. ] as the page we give. 


WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In front of number, we give something quite 
novel, in the design for a wall-pocket. Foundar 
don of chintz, serge, or gray linen, decorated 
with curved flaps in embroidered or flowered 
materials, to receive letters, bills, notes, etc. 


Each pocket is bound, like the sides, with a braid 
in a contrasting color. All round is sewed an 
edging of white or colored lace. Two loops ol 
braid or ribbon hang the bag in a convenient 
place. 
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WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 




BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Take any pretty willow basket of the required > buttonhole-stitched, with a tiny border above 
shape. The drapery is of felt, embroidered in j the scallops. Cords-and-tassels of silk and wool 
a simple design of primroses. The edges are $ combined. 


BRAIDING-PATTERN. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of number, we give a very effective J braided. Braiding in black worsted braid on 
braiding-pattern, for braiding bodices, jackets, colored cloth, camel’s-hair, etc., is this season 
or panels of skirts, in wide or narrow worsted very popular. Sometimes the round or tubular 
braid, depending upon the part or article to be j braid is used. 


FAN NEEDLECASE. 


BT M R 8. JANE WEAVER. 


In front of number, we give a design for a fan i painted stick. The book of flannel leaflets, with 
meedlecase and pincushion. Take any palm or j pinked-out edges, is attached in the centre, 
Japanese fan, or cut out a piece of stiff card- > either with sewing or a long fancy pin. Trim 
board of the required shape. Cover it with some | with loops of pompadour ribbon, as seen in 
fancy material, with the addition of a gilt- ? illustration. 


EMBROIDERY, IN SILK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design of pansies and forget-me-nots, on j should he done in silk, on either flannel or oash- 
the Supplement, may be used for the edge of a \ mere, and, if worked for a child, will look best 
petticoat, a baby’s cloak, blanket, or shawl. It ^ done in white. 
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BABY’S BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These baskets are oval, square, or round— and brush, powder-box, etc., etc. These pockets 
according to taste. Our design is square, and ■ correspond with the lining of the basket, and 
is lined at the sides and bottom with blue silesia, are finished with a quilling of blue satin to 
covered with thin plain book-muslin, put on ] correspond with a similar quilling on the edge 
slightly fu.l. Quilted satin or surah may be sub- i of the basket. Two rows of lace fall over the 
stituted for the silesia; but. in that case, it is not > outside, and a satin ribbon forms Vandykes, 
covered with the book-muslin. Dotted or sprigged ; caught up with large bows in the middle or 
muslin may be used in place of the plain material. \ each side. Blue ribbon is twined around the 
A pincushion is placed in one corner, and pockets ; handle. Any color may be used for the lining* 
in the other three corners, to hold the tiny comb \ though pink or blue is usually preferred. 


TRAVELING- HOLDALL. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Wo give, in front of number, a design for a l ment. of the inside, and the embroidery and 
traveling-holdall. These have many advantages < pocket of the outside, are so plainly shown that 
over ordinary traveling-bags, especially in carry- \ a clever needlewoman can easily put one together, 
ing light dresses and linen. They arc either j The embroidery is done in brown crewel, in stem 
mode to be rolled, or simply fold together, as in \ and satin stitch ; the monogram likewise. A 
our illustration. Strong sailcloth is the best \ saddler will furnish the handle and straps, or 
material for the outside, and waterproof for the J the same may be made of canvas and embroid- 
inside pockets. The appearance and arrange- s ered. 
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SQUARE OF CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Make a chain of eight stitches and an extra 
enain to turn round the work, and crochet eight 
stitches of double-crochet, one in each chain. 

Make one chain, and turn the work now on the 
reverse side; then make eight more stitches in 
double-chain till a square of eight rows is done. 

For the next square, without fastening-off, make 
eight chain and work the same. Proceed till 
nine squares are made, then crochet round them, 
as in engraving. For the cross-lines, make a 
line with the cotton only, and, in returning to 
the other side, twist the cotton over this line. 

Finally, make a wheel in each space by working 
under and over the threads. There must be five 
or seven threads, to work over and under, to 
make a wheel. These crochet-squares are pretty 
sewed to squares of unbleached brown holland, to 
form a large square for the centre of a chair-tidy. 




SPLASHER, IN OUTLINE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a design for a j or momie-cloth, in outline, with black, rod, or 
washBtand-splasher, to be done on coarse linen i any other embroidery-cotton that will wash well. 


FRUIT OR TEA NAPKINS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These napkins may be either small enough to j we have given a vast number on the Supplement 
use under finger-bowls for the dinner-table, or, j at different times that would look remarkal ly 1 
if of a much larger size, are very pretty for the , well, done cither in white or colored cotton thait 
tea-table. Almost any design is appropriate, and will wash. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


KDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Old Sumptuary Laws. —In these days of liberty, when 
there is nothing to hinder anyone from dressing as he or 
she pleases, we can hardly realize what it must hare boen 
to lire when sumptuary laws were in force and people 
could not do as they liked in the matter of clothes. The 
wearing of clothes was regulated according to wealth. 
Tims, a law passed iu the reign of Edward the Third of 
England forbade those whose income did not exceed one 
hundred pounds per annum to wear “ talks, furs, embroid- 
ered garments, or jewelry of any kind.” Of course, money 
had a much higher value in those days than now; but the 
law was frequently broken. 

Fashiou certainly did seem to run riot sometimes—as, for 
instance, in the matter of shoes, which, in 1402, were worn 
with such preposterous points or “Leaks,” as they were 
called, that walking was almost out of the question, and 
these |H»ints had to be fastened up to the knees. The dandy 
of the period did this with a chain of gold or silver, the 
yeoman with a common lace. After awhile, the law step]>ed 
iu and compelled the shortening of the offending point to 
“ two inches beyoud the foot.” Anyone transgressing after 
this ran the risk of paying one ponnd and being cursed by 
the clergy. History does not say whether this latter threat 
was carried into execution. 

Similarly, in a later reign, that of Qu*»en Elisabeth, 
although the ladies «eem to have been allowed to wear 
enormous ruffs round their necks, the gentlemen must 
tore theirs of a certain length only ; aud, if they appeared 
in the stf'ets in ruffs not of regulation psittcrn, an officer 
appointed tor the purpose snipped and cut off the superfluity 
of fine lawn and lace till the required size was obtained. 
This also applied to the swords then in general use, and 
which might be broken by the same officer if exceeding 
a given length. 

But sumptuary laws interfered not only with the clothes, 
but with the food, of the people: for, to go back to the 
reign of Edward the Third, ho enacted that no one should 
have more than two courses, either at dinner or supper, 
and ouly three dishes in each course. The civic diuners 
of those days would seem anything but sybarite's fare to 
a uineteeuth-ceutury alderman. Servants fared but badly, 
being only allowed meat or fish once in the day; and, 
as vegetables aud fruit were then only procurable by the 
wealthy—being scarcely grown in England at all, in those 
times—their meals must have been of a very meagre 
description indeed. 


“Abreast or the Times.”— The Manchester (N. H.) 
Mirror and American says: “As old aud well-established 
as is this magazine, its publishers spare no pains to keep ^ 
abreast of the times. The literary quality of the magazine j 
is constantly improving; and, if it Is faithfully read by its { 
thousands of subscribers, the publication cannot fail of <’ 
having a marked Influence upon the public’s literary taste.” jj 

“Peterson” During the War. —A lady writes: “All { 
through tho war, I bound my copies strongly, six numln>r> 
to a volume, and sent them to the soldiers in the hospitals. 

I came across an old letter from a soldier-frieud in a hos- ; 
pital at Louisville, Kentucky, the other day, in which he l 
says: ‘There are no books the boys so eagerly wait for as your ’ 
“ Peterson's” magazine. Thev are literally worn out.’ ” i 
( 108 ) • 


Color nr Dress.— Too many women blindly follow what 
they think the fashion, in selecting the colors of their 
bonnets and gowns. For very dark women with clear skin, 
there is a large amount of choice iu color—red, orange, all 
the yellows, as well as black, gray, and navy-blue—and 
they can also wear all the shades of fawn and almond color 
now so fashionable. If the skin is sallow and dull, she 
may use dark aud light reds, but no blues or greens. The 
blonde may safely apjiear in blue of all shades, light-blue 
especially. Apple-green or any delicate tint of lfght-green 
is very* becoming; and, in the darker shades, the emerald 
aud myrtle greens also, but no green with much yellow, 
like the parrot - green. Of light colors, pinks are also 
becoming, as well as white and black, particularly black 
lace or any transparent material. A full clear shade of red 
and browns and dark-blues may also be worn with advan¬ 
tage ; but grays are usually too heavy-looking, except one 
or two shades of exquisite gray which is neither quite 
silver nor dove color. 

A Child’s Fear ov Tyranny. —Any person who has 
made a study of a child's character knows its liability to 
fear tyranny. Just as the severity of a punishment should 
be in the ratio of the offense, so it should also be proportioned 
to the strength of the child's constitution, its perception, 
and its power of understanding. A child often tells its 
first lie not through fear of a whipping, but for fear of the 
truth offending, because it was not the truth that was 
wanted—because, in fact, the truth would not have been 
believed. Here is another axiom : Always believe a child 
until it has shown itself unworthy of belief. Trust begets 
trust; distrust and suspicion beget themselves. Some chil¬ 
dren arc completely cowed by the mere knowledge of having 
com mi tied a fault iu anticipation. Such children have 
ln*en spoiled, so far as honesty of purpose is coucerned— 
and, very probably, they Are cowards and bullies and sneaks 
when away from restraint. 

It * mould Never re Forgotten that an entirely healthy 
and vigorous person does not take fever. His body is ne 
soil for the germs to grow on. Anybody who is overtired 
or underfed, exhausted and worried, or brought into a low 
condition by liviug in dirty houses, sleeping in a close room, 
and breathing the air of bad drains, is exactly the soil upon 
which fever-germs fasten and flourish. It is by the observ¬ 
ance of all sanitary conditions that we avoid taking fever 
from our neighbors who are careless and ignorant. It is 
by a rigorous system of disinfection that we make it impos¬ 
sible for our neighbors to catch fever from us. 

No Man Can Bring Back the Pact —not even that of 
yesterday; but every mau may promise himself to render 
to-morrow better worth living, and he can give a hostage 
to fortune therefor by fulfilling so thoroughly the duties of 
to-day, great or small, that those to be ushered in by the 
next sun will be, in a measure, fulfilled in advance. 

“Our Paris Letter.”— The Boston (Maas.) Commercial 
says. “A delightful feature of ‘Petersou’ Is ‘Our Paris 
Letter,’ which gives the doings of the French metropolis 
and descriptions of the high art of drew which makes the 
Parisian famous on both hemispheres. The magazine has 
also valuable plates and patterns.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Bomb Spkcimen-Lkttkiw.— The beginning of each year 
always brings us scores of commendatory letters; but they 
naser have been so numerous or so full of praise as those 
received since the issue of our January number. From 
among these flattering tributes, we select the following for 
publication: 

A lady sends a.club, and mys: “ That It is precious to me 
■ay well be imagined, as this is my fortieth year, during 
which time it has at all times beeu good, but yearly grows 
better.*’ Another lady writes: “ I have taken your maga- 
■ine for seventeen years, and feed as if I could not keep 
boose without it. It is always welcomed with delight.” 
M I cannot, under any circumstances, get along without 
my book. It is missed like an old friend, if it fails to 
arrive the day we look for it It is gettidg better with 
every number, and cannot be too highly praised, is what 
my subscribers say.” A lnoy sends a greatly-increased club, 
mad says: “My club is nearly twice as large as usual, 

1 have not had as much trouble in getting new subscribers: 
for they only had to have a chance to look it through to see 
its merit.” “ My January number came this morniug, and 
1 was so much pleased with it that I took it to a noighbor, 
to show it. A visitor there was so delighted with it, she 
wants to add her name to my club at once.” 

Knabe Pianos fob Executive Mansions.— Messrs. Wm. 
Knabe A Go. have just furnished to Governor Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania, a beautiful upright graud piano, ordered by 
him for the executive mansion at Harrisburg. The case 
is of artistic style, iu rich variegated rosewood, aud the 
instrumental part of the highest order of merit, with a 
tone of very rich and sympathetic quality, and a touch 
of remarkable ease and elasticity. A very fine concert- 
grand was supplied by them recently, to Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee, for the executive mansion at Richmond, Va.—which, 
excepting on some of the outside ornameutation of the 
case, is a fee-simile of the celebrated White House Knabe 
grand, the piano of the President's mansion, described in 
our columns heretofore. 

Everyone Knows that cocoa is an excellent tonic. 
Taken in the morning, at breakfast, it has no equal for 
nutrition and strengthening-qualities; but it can be taken 
with advantage at any time. It is especially recommended 
for nursing-mo then, to whom its benefits are invaluable. 
Unfortunately, cocoa is sometimes mixed with starch, 
arrowroot, or sugar, and thus loses a great part of its 
special properties; hence, great care should be taken to 
procure the best iu the market. Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 
and Chocolate preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. 

Opium and Morphine Habits Cured. —Honest iu vestige- ! 
tors, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, nervousness, j 
loss of sleep, or interference with business, should write at j 
once to Dr. U. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., La- j 
feyette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence strictly 
private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms low. } 
Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until benefited, j 




Catarrh Cured. — A clergyman, after years of suffering j 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly try ing ^ 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which \ 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer > 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped ) 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, <. 
Now York, will receive the recipe free of charge. ^ 


Those op Our Subscribers who may desire to obtain \ 
either of our premiums can have the engraving by remit- | 
tinj; 50 cents or the book of ‘‘ Choice Gems ” for 75 cents. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Vocal atui Action Language : Culture and Ecprennion. Ry 
E. S. Kirby. Ronto u ; Lee and Shepard. —A new edition of 
the admirable work by the Harvard professor of elocution, 
especially adapted to the requirement* of school*. It wm* a 
book much needed, and will prove invaluable to teacher* 
and pupils. The uecessary rules and directions are clearly 
and concisely laid down, and the selections for reading or 
rccitatiou are especially intended for the cultivation of con¬ 
versational, descriptive, narrative, and oratorio style* of 
address, and cover the requirement* of all save dramatic 
students. The same house has issued “ Baker’s Humorous 
Speaker,” by George NI. Baker. It i* an excellent and very 
complete collection of popular recitations and readings, 
thoroughly udapted to the wants of private or public 
elocutionist*, as well as a volume that will prove highly 
welcome to all lovers of humorous literature. Lee and 
Shepard have ulso issued a fresh «ilition of "The Art of 
Projecting: a Manual of Experimentation in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Natural History,” by Professor A. E. 1>oI- 
l>car: a treatise which has already taken rauk ns possessing 
high practical value. 

H7u> Carenf Episode* in the Life of Mary Campbell. By 
Mrt. Harriet S. K. Goff. H’i/A an introduction by Iter. The - 
odore L. Cnyler. Philadelphia : T. R. Peter non ,t Rro. —This 
is an autobiography, couched in the form of a novel, mid 
told with a pathos and pardon as intense as it is realistic. 
The moral lesson taught by the book Is as great as tho 
Interest of the story, giving it a value far tieyond thut of a 
mere romance. 

Life-Sole*; or. Fifty Year* Outbrnk. Ry Will inn Hague f 
D. D. Ronton: Lee and Shepard. —The volume logins with 
an interesting autobiographical nccouut of the eminent 
divine, and gives comprehensive sketches of the course or 
scientific and religious development in this country during 
the last half-century. The style is easy aud simple, and it 
is free from sectarian or political bios. 

Faust , the Legend and the Poet. By William WaUh. J. R. 
Lippincott. —A very Interesting volume from a literary point 
of view, giving the legend in a charming way, and an inter¬ 
esting account of the great poet’s work, over w hich ho 
spent sixty years. The book is profusely adorned with 
beautiful etchings by Hcrmau Faber, tastefully printed and 
bound. A lovely holiday-volume. 

Prince Little Boy and Other Tale* (hit of Fair-yLand. Ry 
S. Weir Mitchell , M. D. J. R. IAppiucott Company. —Tbs 
celebrated physician has used his leisure hours to good pur¬ 
pose. Many of these stories were originally written to help 
the Children’s Hospital. They form a delightful rolh*cfion, 
with illustrations to match—a book to please the imagina¬ 
tion of a child. 

The Fortune» of the Farraday*. By Amanda hk Douglas. 
Ronton: Lee and Shepard. —Miss Douglns’s merits us a story- 
writer have been so long thoroughly established that thers 
is no necessity to dwell on them. Her present novel is 
written in her very liest vein, and w ill be gladly welcomed 
l*y her numerous admirers. 

Only a Year and What It Brought. Ry Jane Andretr$. 
Ronton: /><• and Shepard. —This is a story by the author of 
the popular juvenile tale, “Seven Little Sisters,’’ and Is a 
worthy successor of that chronicle. The volume is daintily 
printed and bound, aud is well suited for a child’s holiday- 
gift. 

The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith, J. B. Lippin¬ 
cott Co. —A lovely edition of this immortal poem, with 
exquisite etchiugs by M. M. Taylor, fs issued by this bonus 
in a uniform edition with Faust. 

The same publishers send us Ida Wnugh'n Alphal>et-Rook. 
The dramiing illustrations would temptany child, and tl»e 
delightful story in verse, by Amy E. Blanchard, cannot 
fail to please the childreu who have already learned to 
read. 
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EDITOBIAL CHIT-CIIAT. 

Old Sumptuary Laws. —In these days of liberty, when 
there fo nothing to binder anyone from dressing as he or 
she pleases, we can hardly realize what it must have been 
to live when sumptuary laws were in force and people 
could not do as they liked in the matter of clothes. The 
wearing of clothes was regulated according to wealth. 
Thus, a law passed iu the reign of Edward the Third of 
England forbade those whose income did not exceed bne 
hundred pounds per annum to wear “silks, furs, embroid¬ 
ered garments, or jewelry of any kind.” Of course, money 
had a much higher value in those days than now; but the 
law was frequently broken. 

Rtsbion certainly did seem to rnn riot sometimes—as, for 
instance, iu the matter of shoes, which, in 1462, were worn 
with such preposterous points or “teaks,” as they were 
oil led, that walkiug was almost out of the question, and 
those points had to be fastened up to the knees. The dandy 
of the period did this with a chain of gold or silver, the 
yeoman with a common lace. After awhile, the law stepped 
iu and compelled the shortening of the offending point to 
“ two inches beyond the foot” Anyone transgressing after 
this ran the risk of paying one pound and being cursed by 
the clergy. History does not say whether this latter threat 
was carried lute execution. 

Similarly, in a later reign, that of Qu»en Elisabeth, 
although the ladies «eem to have been allowed to wear 
enormous ruffs round their necks, the gentlemen must 
have theirs of a certain length only ; and, if they appeared 
in the st'-^ets in ruflfo not of regulation jMittern, an officer 
appointed for the purpose snipped and cut off the superfluity 
of flue lawn and lace till the required size was obtained. 
This also applied to the swords then in general use, and 
which might be broken by the same officer if exceeding 
a given length. 

But sumptuary laws interfered not only with the clothes, 
but with the food, of the people: for, to go back to tbe 
reign of Edward the Third, he enacted that no one should 
have more than two courses, either at dinner or supper, 
and only three dishes in each course. The civic dinners 
of those days would seem anything bnt sybarite’s fare to 
a uineteonth-ceutury alderman. Servants fared but badly, ; 
being only allowed meat or fish once in the day; and, \ 
as vegetables and fruit were then only procurable by the \ 
wealthy—being scarcely grown in England at all, In those \ 
times — their meals must have been of a very meagre > 
description indeed. « 

“Abreast or tite Times.”—T he Manchester (N. H.) : 
Mirror and American says: “As old and well-established ; 
as Is this magazine, its publishers spare no pains to keep ^ 
abreast of the times. The literary quality of the magazine * 
is constantly improving; and, if it is faithfully read by its ■ 
thousands of subscribers, the publication cannot fail of { 
having a marked inflnence upon the public's literary taste.” j 

“Peterson” Durino the War.— A lady writes: “All { 
through the war, I bound my copies strongly, six munlier* / 
to a volume, and sent them to the soldiers in the hospitals. 

I came across an old letter from a soldier-friend in a hos* ; 
pital at Louisville, Kentucky, the other day, in which he 
•ays: ‘ There are no books the toys so eagerly wait for as your ' 
“Peterson's” magazine. They are literally woru out.’” • 

(H»8) • 


Color in Dress. —Too many women blindly follow what 
they think the fashion, in selecting the colors of their 
bonnets and gowns. For very dark women with clear skin, 
there is a largo amount of choice in color—red, orange, all 
the yellows, as well as black, gray, and navy-blue—and 
they can also wear all the shades of fawn and almond color 
now so fashionable. If the skin is sallow and dull, she 
may use dark and light reds, but no blues or greons. The 
blonde may safely ap)»ear iu blue of all shades, light-bine 
especially. Apple-green or any delicate tint of light-green 
is very becoming; and, in the darker shades, the emerald 
and myrtle grceiis also, but no green with much yollow, 
like the parrot - green. Of light colors, pinks are also 
becoming, as well as white and black, particularly black 
lace or any transparent material. A full clear shade of red 
and browns and dark-blues may also be worn with advan¬ 
tage ; but grays are usually too heavy-looking, except oue 
or two shades of exquisite gray which is neither quite 
silver nor dove color. 

A Child’s Fear of Tyranny. —Any person who has 
made a study of a child's character knows its liability to 
fear tyranny. Just ns the severity of a punishment should 
be in the ratio of the offense*, so it should also Ik* proportioned 
to the strength of the child's constitution, its perception, 
and its power of understanding. A child often tells its 
first lie not through four of a whipping, but for fear of the 
truth oft'euding, because it was not the truth that was 
wanted—because, in fact, the truth would not have been 
ladieved. Here is another axiom : Always believe a child 
until it has shown itself unworthy of belief. Trust begets 
trust; distrust and suspicion beget themselves. Some chil¬ 
dren are completely cowed by the mere knowledge of having 
committed a fault iu anticipation. Such children have 
been spoiled, so far as honesty of purpose is concerned— 
and, very proltably, they are cowards and bullies and sneaks 
when away from restraint. 

It *hovld Never be Forgotten that an entirely healthy 
and vigorous person does not take fever. His body is no 
soil for the germs to grow on. Anybody who is overtired 
or underfed, exhausted and worried, or brought into a low 
condition by living in dirty houses, sleeping in a close room, 
and breathing the air of bad drains, is exactly the soil upon 
which fever-germs fasten and flourish. It Is by the observ¬ 
ance of all sanitary conditions that we avoid taking fever 
from our neighbors who are careless and ignorant. It is 
by a rigorous system of disinfection that we make it impos¬ 
sible for our neighbors to catch fever from us. 

No Man Can Bring Back the Past— not even that of 
yesterday; but every mAU may promise himself to render 
to-morrow better worth living, and he can give a hostage 
to fortune therefor by fulfilling so thoroughly the duties of 
to-day, great or small, that those to be ushered in by the 
next sun will be, in a measure, fulfilled in advance. 

“Our Paris Letter.”— The Boston (Mow.) Commercial 
says. “A delightful feature of ‘Peterson’ is ‘Our Paris 
Letter,’ which gives the doiugs of the French metropolis 
and descriptions of the high art of dress which makes the 
Parisian farnons on both hemispheres. The magazine has 
also valuable plates and patterns.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Bohr Specimen-Letters.—T he beginning of each year 
always brings us scores of commendatory letters; but they 
never have been so numerous or so full of praise as those 
received since the issue of our January number. From 
among these flattering tributes, we select the following for 
publication: 

A lady sends a.club, and says: “ That it is precious to me 
may well be imagined, as this is my fortieth year, during 
which time it has at all times been good, but yearly grows 
better." Another lady writes: " 1 have taken your maga¬ 
zine for seventeen years, and feel as if I could not keep 
boom without it. It is always welcomed with delight." 
M I canuot, under any circumstances, got along without 
my book. It is missed like an old friend, if it fails to 
arrive the day we look for it. It is getting better with 
every number, and canuot be too highly pniised, is what 
my subscribers my." A luuy sends a greatly-increased club, 
and says: "My club is nearly twice as large as usual, 
I have not had as much trouble in getting new subscribers: 
for they only had to have a chance to look it through to see 
its merit." “ My January number came this moruiug, and 
1 was so much pleased with it that I took it to a noighbor, 
to show it. A visitor there was so delighted with it, she 
wants to add her name to my club at once." 

Knabb Pianos foe Executive Mansions.— Mews. Wm. 
Knabe A Go. have just furnished to Governor Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania, a beautiful upright graud piano, ordered by 
him for the executive mansion at Harrisburg. The case 
<e of artistic style, in rich variogated rosewood, and the 
instrumental part of the highest order of merit, with a 
tone of very rich and sympathetic quality, and a touch 
ef remarkable ease and elasticity. A very fine concert- 
grand was supplied by them recently, to Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee, for the executive mansion at Richmond, Va.—which, 
excepting on some of the outside oraameutation of the 
cam, is a fac-eimile of the celebrated White House Knabe 
grand, the piano of the President’s mansion, described in 
our columns heretofore. 

Everyone Knows that cocoa is an excellent tonic. 
Taken in the morning, at breakfast, it has no equal for 
nutrition and strengtbeniug-qualities; but it can be taken 
with advantage at any time. It is especially recommended 
for nursing-mothers, to whom Its benefits are invaluable. 
Unfortunately, cocoa is sometimes mixed with starch, 
arrowroot, or sugar, and thus loses a great part of its 
special properties; hence, great care should be taken to 
procure the best in the market. Baker’s Breakfast Coco* 
and Chocolate preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. 


\ 

s 

\ 

\ 


Opium and Morphine Habits Cubed. —Honest tnvesliga- 
tors, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, norvousueas, > 
lorn of sleep, or Interference with business, should write at l 
•nee to Dr. H. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., La- > 
layette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence strictly i 
private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms low. \ 
Treatment sent on trial, and uo pay asked until benefited, j 

Catarrh Cured.— A clergyman, after years of suffering \ 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying ;> 
•very known remedy, at last found a prescription which \ 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer i 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped \ 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, \ 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. \ 


Those op Our Subscribers who may desire to obtain \ 
either of onr premiums nan have the engraving by remit- <1 
tinj; 50 cents or the book of " Choice Gems ’’ for 75 cents. ) 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Vocal and Action Language : Culture and Expression. By 
E. N. Kirby. Boston; Lee and Shepard. —A new edition of 
the admirable work by the Harvard professor of elocution, 
especially adapted to the requirement* of schools. It wu* a 
book much needed, and will prove imaluable to teucher* 
and pupils. The uecessary rules and directions are clearly 
and concisely laid down, and the selections for reading or 
recitation are especially intended for the cultivation of con¬ 
versational, descriptive, narrative, and oratorio styh* of 
address, and cover the requirements of all save dramatic 
students. The same house has issued " Baker’s Humorous 
Speaker," by George 31. Bilker. It is an excellent and very 
complete collection of popular recitations and readings, 
thoroughly udapted to the wants of private or public 
elocutionists, as well as a volume that will prove highly 
welcome to all lovers of humorous literature. Lee and 
Shepard have also issued a fresh edition of "The Art of 
Projecting: a Manual of Experimentation in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Natural History," by Professor A. E. I)ol- 
bcar : a treatise which has alrejuly taken rank as possessing 
high practical value. 

Who Cares f Epistyles in the Life of Mary Campbell. By 
Mrs. Harriet N. K. <loffWith an introduction by Her. The- 
odore L. CStyler. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d Bro. —This 
is an autobiography, couched in the form of a novel, and 
told with a pathos and passion as intense as it is realistic. 
The moral lesson taught by tho book is as great as the 
interest of the story, giving it a value far beyond that of a 
mere romance. 

Life-Notes; or. Fifty Years' Chdlook. By William Hague t 
D. D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. —The volume logins with 
an interesting autobiographical account of the eminent 
divine, and gives comprehensive sketches of the course of 
scientific and religious development in this country during 
the last half-century. The style Is easy and simple, and it 
is free from sectarian or political bias. 

Faust, the Legend and the Poet. By William Walsh. J. 11. 
LippincoU. —A very interesting volume from a literary point 
of view, giving the legend in a charming way, and an inter¬ 
esting account of the great poet’s work, over which ho 
spent sixty years. The book is profusely adorned with 
beautiful etchings by Herman Faber, tastefully printed and 
bound. A lovely holiday-volume. 

Prince Little Boy and Other Tales Oul of Fair-yLand. By 
S. Weir Mitchell , M. D. J. B. LippincoU Company. —The 
celebrated physician has used his leisure hours to good pur¬ 
pose. Many of these stories were originally written to help 
the Children’s Hospital. They form a delightful colb-etion, 
with illustrations to match—a hook to please the imagina¬ 
tion of a child. 

The Fortunes of the Farradays. By .1 mam la jlfi Douglas. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. —Miss Douglas's merits as a story- 
writer have been so long thoroughly established that there 
is no necessity to dwell on them. Her present novel is 
written in her very best vein, and will be gladly welcomed 
by her numerous admirers. 

Only a Year and What It Brought. By Jane Andrews. 
Boston: Jjee and Shepard. —This is a story by the author of 
the popular juvenile tale, ".Seven Little Sisters," and is & 
worthy successor of that chronicle. The volume is daintily 
printed and bound, aud is well suited for a child’s holiday- 
gift 

The Deserted Village. By tdirer Goldsmith, J. B. Lippiu- 
cott Co. —A lovely edition of this immortal poem, with 
exquisite etchings by M. M. Taylor, fs issued by this house 
in a uniform edition with Faust. 

The same publishers send us Ida Waugh's Alphabet-Book. 
The charming illustrations would temptany child, and the 
delightful story in verse, by Amy K. Blanchard, cannot 
fall to please the chlldreu who have already learned to 
read. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. \ with the milk » tben whi#k 44,6 End add il with **>• 

\ sugar (which is best sifted); put tiie whole into a Jug, and 
*2* Every Receipt in thi* Cook-Book has been tested by a j aUnd iu U)ilillg water , atirring w « It till it thickens, then 

practical housekeeper. pour it over the apples, and grate nutmeg on the top. 

\ Bread Pudding. — One pound of sifted breadcrumb or 
B«m Soup, with Ham or Bacon.Souk «nd boil half a pint j pj(!CM of bread for ,„ 0 hour> ln a quart ^ 

of b«iD* Have a piece of butter or a .lice of fat bacon in j Iuj|k IwwltoIled witb four oauc „ of po wdered wblte ngar. 
a etew-pan. When it K melted, dredge in aa much floor a. J M , wu of botter _ di-olved by .ending it over hot 

it will absorb, and add to it »m. thinly-diced onion.. waU)r . grat .,» ud mil in the rind of a lemon, and the yolk* 
Win n thi. i. delicately browned, .train the well-boiled pu „ of four cgg> . mi* it altogether, and bake for an hour 
beau., working tl.em through a deve, and add them to the ud a h „ lf in n0 , ^ hot al| oyen wbo „ 1<aked ^ (raad 


thickening, as also the bean-water and some broth or soup. 
Reason with vinegar, salt, and pepper; boil and pour over 
slices of toast in the tureen. Some of the beans may bo 
put m unmashed, if the skins are quite soft. 


over a layer of jam ; beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
put on the top of the pudding, and bake slightly. 

CAKES. 

Plum-Cake Iced. — One pound of fine flour, three- 


Oyiter Sonp.-Take two quart, of oy.tor» ; wa«h them in q , of a uf , ifted ^ of bu( _ 

their liquor and .train the liquor. Put on the liquor with j ^ #ye ^ oneH)uanCT „ f a of 

pepper, salt, and parsley. Let it come to a boil, en put ^ tke rind Q f one lemon, one pound of currants, 

in the oyrtere and let them .tow for twenty minute*. Ju.t ; oue . bair |Kmlld of tbollfmd . flavor Klth almond . 

before taking it off, etir in a pint of milk. i eawnce. Cream the butter, add the sugar, the yolk of egg*, 

MEATS * ■ and the dry ingredient.; whisk well the whiter and mix 

Peof Stew or fVic«M«.-The end. of the rita, the neck, and tbeB) m qui(k | y but , borougbly at laet If necemary. add 
the knuckle may be utilised in a .tow. Cut the meat-two j a yi . ry liwle mllk or croam . Batter . rake-mold, mid line 


pounde-in .mall piecr«, and remove-all the flue bone.. , „ wjtb oiled . put in the ^ and Mt u , nanlod . 

Cover the meat with boiling water; .kin. a. it begin, to J erutc ovpn for two anda balf boo „. In ldngj wb „ k 
boil; add two suinli onions, two teaepoonful. of wilt, and one i tho wbltes of four egg,, add the flnerd rifted sugar, and 
Haltepoonful of pepper. Simmer until thoroughly tender ; ^ {|> u|| you bltto a Ullck cra , my ^ mid a trifle of the 
Cut four potato,, in halve ; .oak In cold water, and pari,ml ; flavor , tbat baTe ^ for tbe mke> ^ „ Hl| 
them live minute.; add them to the Mow. Add one table- j , Rnd wbju , .Certain whether the cake is thoroughly 
epoonfu! of flour wet in cold water and more eeavomug if j ^ by thnl , Ung in a bri ght rtewer „ , bould 


desired; and, just before serving, add one cup of cream ; or, 
if milk bo used, add one tablespoonful of butter. Remove ' 


clean and bright. With a broad knife, lay the icing 
equally over the cake, reserving a little to color pink. 


the bone, before serving. To make veal pot-p.e, add ; Uocorat( , with thi . according to fancy, using a mall fnnnel- 

dqmpling., a. in bc«f-.tow. If intended for a fr.<m«ee, fry j ah „^ bag _ wld for u.i. purpoK^r one made of Miff 

the veal in mlt-pork fat before stewing, and on.it tbe pota- ( w|| , suswer . RttU m the cake for a few minute, to a 

toe* Add one egg to the liquor just before mrv.ng, .f you j tw| |nrt „ f tbe „ von „„ Ht bot not dlwolored. 
wish it richer. 5 St>ouge-Cake. —Oue-half pound weight of egg. in the 

To Servo Cold Boiled Ham.-Cot In thin .l.ce,; j „ ne . ha |f [KluIld of caMoromgar. Whtak over boiling 

highly with cayenne-pepper or with mustard and lemon- j wa(ur „„ ,„ k ,„. ar , n , tl.en take it off the water and whisk 
jnice, and broil two minute.. Melt half a glawful of currant- ; (m y||jtr< and tbkk . add Rix ounce , of flne , T<dflwl 

jelly; add a toa.iKX.nful of butter, a little pepper, and, } flour> „ ir ,, y | ltly . „, lv „ muld prtpBral Um< . clartfy 

when hot, add M-veral .mall thin .lice, of ham Let it < Uyo ollllccB of butter . do not bld , „ . „ kitn and k luu k 

boil up, and serve at once. Cut the nieeM ,«rt of lean ham i [|>p |K)lir luto a Jar , put iu a ,e«qxK,„fnl of flour. 


in small thin slices. Chop the trimmings fine, and heap 


stir till quite cold, rub the mold evenly all over with this. 


high in the centre of a platter. Corni.h with the .Ike. ' ^ 8|)rinkle invety floply ^fted Mtgar. Pour In the cake- 
overlapping each other on the edge of the dl»h. j mlxtllrei anil bake from one and a half to two hour* 

vegetables. \ Swiss Roll .—Two eggs, three ounces of castor-sugar, two 

Pried Potatoes. Peel a number of raw potatoes as apples j oaDOM of ttonr . Whi8k th e egg9 and KUgnr for a quHrt , T 
are peeled, let the parings be as near as possible the same j of hour< gift U)e flour| and ^ it to the ^ ftnd . 

thickness, and let them be as long as possible ; dry them - ^ it iQ lightly> ^ into B puddlng .Un well buttered, and 
thoroughly in a cloth, and put them in the fryiug-basket, ^ j nto w hich a buttered paper has been laid. Bake for a 
aud plunge it in boiling lard. When they are a golden quarter of ftn houn ^ en baked> put a layer of 
color, drain them well in front of the fire, sprinkle line salt ^ j„j 0 tke cell tre aud roll up ; sift over with sugar, and 
over, and servo. < p Ut ^- k th e oven two or three minutes to set. 

Salad-Dressing. — Pound smooth tho yolks of two hard- ^ sanitary. 

boiled eggs. Mix with one teaspoonful of unmade mustard j App le-Water.-A refreshing drink for invalids is made by 
one saltspoonful of salt; mix gradually with these either "j a p | n t of boiling water upon three juicy apples 

one cupful of cream or the same quantity of olive-oil. Two < whlch ^ ^ ^led, cored, and sliced, and a little 
tabl-spoonfuls of vinegar. Add a little cayenne-pepper. < lemon-rind, then sweetening to taste. When the liquid is 
C*>ld Potato-Salad. —Boil potatoes. When they are done, \ cold> may strained, and is then ready for use. 
lot them get cold; slice them, and dress them with salad- s (>, UOH Posset or Gruel. —This has been found very effica- 
dressing ; mix them well and serve. | clous for colds, and Is made with Robinson's groats, with 

DESSERTS. > the addition only of an onion, which should have been 

Apple Cwdard .—Apple chips or rings are as nice as ordi- ^ pre vi 0 nsly boiled for six hours. The yolk of an egg, well 
nary fruit, and, at this time of the year, much cheaper. > beaten, is an improvement. 

They can bo got at any ordinary grocer's, and must be > 

soaked twelve hours before using. Take one-half pound of \ -- 

the fruit when soaked, and stir gently with sugar, lemon- \ 

peel, and cloves to taste, till tender. When cool, pour into \ FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 

a glass dish, and cover with the following custard : Half » S Fio. i.— Visiting-Dress, or Crimson Cashmere, striped 
pint of milk, one egg, half a small teaspoonful of com- \ with plaid velvet of a darker shade. The underskirt is 
flour, two lumps of sugar. Mix the cornflour carefully l plain. The overdrapery forms a loug point in front, is 
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biased-off on the right ride, and laid in deep plaits, form- \ 
ing a Jabot-effect. The back falls straight, is slightlj 
looped here and there in places. The bodice is pointed, • 
back and front. The striped material forms a long V in ^ 
front over a plain velvet vest. Collar and cuffs of plain s 
velvet Bonnet of the material of the dress, trimmed with \ 
a gray bird and loops of velvet ribbon. \ 

Fio. ii.— Reception - Dress, or Green Velvet and } 
Cashmere. The underskirt, of velret, is plain. The 
drapery of the overskirt forms a long point, touching the \ 
edge of the dress in front, opeulng high upon the left side. \ 
The back-drapery is slightly puffed over the tonmure and > 
foils straight The bodice has a V-shaped vest of velvet ( 
in front; also, the dArts are defiued by the velvet; pointed % 
back. Coat-sleeves with deep velvet cuff*. High collar t 
of velvet. Turban of silk, dotted with velvet aud edged \ 
with a band of fur. Wrap of golden-brown plush, trimmed } 
with Air to match the hat \ 

Fio.;m.— Visiting-Dress, or Striped and Plain Brown 
Camel's-Hair and Velvet. The underskirt, of the stripe, 
is plain. The overdrapery, of the plain material, is used 
for the front alone. The back-drapery, of the narrow stripe, 
same as the bodice, is very simply looped, to display the 
material. The bodice is rounded in front, and forms a short 
postillion at the back. The plain material is fullud-on at 
the shoulders and shaped into the waist. Coat-sleeves 
with cuffs of the plain. Small bounet, with full crown 
made of the material, trimmed with browu and red flowers 
•lid ribbon. 

Fio. iv.—Visiting-Dress, or Rjbbed Black Silk. The 
underskirt is plain, the front aud sides dotted all over with 
dmp-buttous of passementerie aud Jet. The polonaise opens 
over a vest of the same as the underskirt. The front is 
plaited in to the long pointed waist, from which the long 
poiuta fall over the skirt, the ends trimmed with paasemen- 
terie ornameuts. The back-drapery is slightly puffed over 
the tournure, then fulls plain to the edge of the skirt. 
Small bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with pompou of 
ostrich-feathers and standing loops of crimson velvet ribbon. 

Fio. v.— Home-Dress, or Blue 8ilk. The underskirt < 
has the edge and left side trimmed with pinked-out ruffles 
of the material, over which the overdress is arranged. The 
frout forms a deep point, looped high on the side. The back 
forms a Jabot down the side, and Is slightly looped lu several 
places. The bodice is finished by two deep points iu frout 
and three at the back. A scarf of crtpo-do-Ohine to mutch 
fastens from the right side of the collar and crosses the 
* bust to the left at the waist, where it is finished by a bow. 
Elbow-sleeves finished by a puff of the cr6pe-de-Chine. 
High collar. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Dress, or Black Velvet and Plaid 
Twred. The underskirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits. The 
overdrapery, of llie plaid gray tweed, forms a long tunic 
in front, looped high at the sides, the back slightly looped. 
The bodice has a short postillion at the back. In front, 
there is a full plastron—which is belted, at the waist, under 
a waistband of velvet. Pointed collar, shoulder-pieces, 
and cuffs also pf velvet. Gray felt hat, faced with velvet 
aud trimmed with velvet and ostrich-feathers. Velveteen 
may be used, iustead of velvet, for skirt, etc., etc. 

Fio. vn.— Frock, For a Girl or Ten. Plain and 
embroidered camel's-hair or cashmere. The colon are 
pale-biscuit, worked in crimson and brown. The blouse- 
bodice opens over a plaited plastron, with large collar. 
Crimson sash. 

Fio. viii.—Black Plush Bonnet. Tho bonnet is made \ 
of black plush, studded with white spots. Large bow of 
cream faille in front of the crown. Black strings. 

Fio. ix.—W alkinq-Dress, in Crow’s-Eyf. Black Plush. 
The coat is close-fitting, trimmed with cock’s-feather trim¬ 
ming or American opossum. The skirt Is full at the back. 
The liuiug is of colored surah. 


Fio. x.—W hite or Gray Felt Hat. The brim is lined 
with velvet. A faille bow in two shades of the same color 
and ostrich-feathers trim the outside of the hat. 

Fio. xi.— Plastron. Sailor-collar and coat-reven in 
otter-colored velvet, knotted at the point with loops-and- 
ends of corded ribbou. The shawl-shaped opening is filled-in 
with turquoise-blue silk, gathered at the neck. 

Fio. xii. — House-Dress, or Brocade and Velvet. 
The bodice has a pointed vest of velvet, over which is 
arranged a full fichu of dotted lace. Elbow-sleeves with 
velvet cuffs. Skirt trimmed with velvet to match. 

Fio. xiii.— Mourn i no-Jack ft, of line ribbed cloth or 
ottoman-silk, trimmed with erfipe. 

Fio. xiv.—Evening-Sleeve. Full silk gauze, with puffs 
and ribbon bows at the shoulder and below the elbow. 

Fio. xv.—Bodice, or Cloth or Camel's • Hair. The 
rovers, cuffs, collar, l»ox-plaita of vest, and turned-up edge 
of basque are all braided with a narrow braid darker than 
the material. 

Fio. xvi.—Blouse-Waist, or Cashmere. Yoke, cuffs, 
and collar are of velvet The back fits close, the front* 
are gathered into the yoke. 

Fio. xvii.—Bodice, or Gray Limousine Striked with 
Claret. The basque is cut out in tabs and bound with 
claret mohair bi?iid, the hood is lined with claret surab, 
and the rovers mutch. 

Fig. xvm.- Cloth Toque. The cloth should match the* 
costume. The trimming is of fur or Astrakhan-cloth. 

Fig. xix.—Uhlan Jacket, of marine-blue cloth, trimmed 
h-la-militaira with black mohair braid. 

Kto. xx.— Head-Dress roR Evenino. The hair is dressed 
high, and tho ornament consists of artificial flowers, with 
\ loops of narrow ribbon aud a bit of lace plaited to form 
\ a stiff bow. 

Fig. xxi.—C oirruRR roR Dinner. Id front, the hair 
is frizzed and waved; the back is looped and braided. 
A Jeweled comb is the only ornamentation. 

Fio. xxii.—Even ing-Coiffure, For a Young Girl. 
The hair is drowed high. Some loops of ribbon and a spray 
of (lowers are put on the left side. 

General Remarks. —Tailor-made gowns with Jacket to 
match are still the most popular suits for everyday wear. 
The jackets of many have (he addition of a fur collar and 
culls, sometimes a far capo. 

Velret waists are moot useful to make variety and to wear 
with such skirts as may have the bodices worn out. A pretty 
one was shown at a French tnodlste's, of dull olive-green, 
with puffed sleeves and fichu of pale-blue surah or erfipe. 

The newest draperies are arranged very long, front and 
back, leaving both sides of the skirt uncovered from the 
belt down. The front-draping drops to a point on the right 
side. Graceful wavelike folds are caught up in plaits on 
the left hip. 

Black-bear, for, and martin are the favorite furs. 

Silk-finished c eleeteen suits are quite the fashion. Costume* 
of this material are made very simply and without trim¬ 
ming, with short English jackets fastened with hammered 
metal buttons of good size. 

4VhUentud-gold is most charming in an evening-wrap of 
the dolmau-shape, and bordered by a fine brown lynx-fur. 

If #ou hire an uncared-for India shawl, make a tea-gowu 
of it or a handsome wrapper for the room. 

It. is an English fashion to have a wide linen collar—n n 
eighth of a yard wide holng the proper thing for young 
girls. 

Braided' cloth jackets are the caprice of the season. They 
are of the plainest single-breasted shape, and are sometime* 
braided all over; but the most popular style is to have 
a bonier bntided all around, with the addition of a deep 
< V-shape pattern both bark and front aud on the top and 
\ bottom of the sleeves. The braiding is done in Mark. 
> worsted braid, on black, navy-blue, red, or dark-green cloth. 
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The Rueeian pelitee is also a great favorite. It is a long > 
ooat, fastened as far as the waist, made of velvet or lady’s* l 
■cloth, warmly wadded, and trimmed down the fronts, collar, s 
and sleeves with fur. Some are of ulster and others of the ? 
simple pelisse shape. S 

Scurf-drapery often takes the place of a tunic, for young j 
ladies. A pretty novelty is to make this scarf-drapery very s 
lull, forming a mass of folds across the front, and to allow > 
it half a yard longer than is required for the scarf only. < 
The end falls in a plaited drapery between the folds of the \ 
back-drapery. \ 

Sleeve* of dresses are sometimes made of a different material > 
from the bodice; but the same material must be employed ( 
in other parts of the dress—drapery, underskirt, or trimming, j 
In bonnet •, it iB a question whether the streamers down ? 
the back will be generally accepted. Most of the new hats \ 
have a bow placed at the back of the upturned brim, with ^ 
the cnds-and-loops falling down over the hair, whilst the \ 
Directoire bonnets have a long streamer of black lace, > 
which may either flow over the shoulders or be fastened < 
round the throat in the fashion of a cloud. Very pretty l 
are the gathered bonnets of undressed felt. They are made < 
without any wire stiffening, and simply twisted into shape \ 
l»y the bauds of the milliner. Striped ribbon is very much \ 
used for trimming hats. $ 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rub obs Petits Champs. 

There has seldom been a season wheu fur has been so 
decidedly fashionable as during the present winter. The 
long boa, either in fur or in feathers, does indeed threaten 
to disappear. It has become too common, and is now sold : 
very cheap, being made of very ordinary material. The ; 
long ends, too, have been found very inconvenient, and, if ! 
left loose, the wearer is apt to step upon one of them and 
to tear off the end. More tasteful and becoming are the little : 
]pointed pelerines with muff to match, the first-named article 
trimming very prettily the front of a plain close-fitting : 
jacket in cloth or in velvet. One end of the pelerine is : 
sometimes made longer and more pointed than the other, 
so as to cross over the shorter end and to fasten at the left 
aide of the waist. This style is peculiarly becoming to ladies ; 
with slender figures. Gray fur is the fashionable article !; 
in this line, this winter—silver-fox, blue-fox, and chin- ; 
■chilla being the favorites. The soft-shaded natural gray ! 
Astrakhan is a good deal used for trimming walking- 
costumes in gray or dark-brown cloth. The rich Russia ;j 
sable and the dark mink-sable are used as trimming for \ 
evening-dresses for elderly ladies, narrow bands of the fur ; 
edging the opening of the corsage, the sleeves, and the : 
drapery. Ivory-white satin, trimmed with Russia sable, ;j 
is peculiarly advantageous and becoming. But this fashion !; 
is merely a revival of an old one, as Worth originated it for 
the Empress Eugenie nearly thirty years ago. 

Worth’s dresses for the Queen of Italy, this year, were \ 
simply poems—or, rather, works of art—in silk and satin. { 
One was in crape and heavy French faille of a deep-orange \ 
hue, embroidered all over with silver, and with the clas- > 
sically-dmped tunic in French faille looped with clusters of j 
orange-colored ostrich-feathers. Then, In remembrance of the > 
great victory of the French and Italians over the Austrians j 
some thirty years ago, Worth had revived for the queen the > 
beautiful and brilliant shade of crimson called “solferino,” \ 
and christened after the battle. This dress was trimmed j 
with great iris-blossomB in white velvet shaded with purple j 
aud pale-lilac. But the gem of the whole was a ball-dress s 
in the new and exquisite bluish-pink known as hydrangea- \ 
■color—the long train, l»ordered with a row of pink \ 
hydrangeas, being in French faille of the same color as the > 
flowers. The skirt-front was embroidered with hydrangens s 


in full relief in shaded silk, and the side-panels were com¬ 
posed of crape set with clusters of bine aud pink hydrangeas. 
The fair and poetic sovereign will look like a vision, in this 
charming dress. The carriage-dress of Queen Margherita is 
in French faille and velvet of a rich olive-green. 

For young girls, ball-dresses in tulle continue to be popular. 
They are always mads with a short skirt, and are simple 
in design, fullness and freshness being the indispensable 
qualities. White tulle, either plain or figured with chenille 
dots or with larger spots in whits silk, is made up with 
garlands of colored flowers and with narrow waistbands 
with long ends in watered ribbon matching the flowers in 
hue. Roses and pale-pink ribbon form the favorite garni¬ 
ture for these vaporous d r esse s and for those In the aims 
style in pale-blue tulle. 

Corn-yellow is one of the new colors of the season, bot 
is in reality only a revival, the only genuine novelty in the 
way of hue being the exquisite hydrangea-color, and also a 
very brilliant light-green which has been chri*t**ned “ nsw- 
graas.” Worth has made for the Empress ot Russia a very 
superb toilette, with conage and train of velvet, in that 
color—the aide-panels being In plain satin of the palest 
possible shade of green. The straight apron-front, in the 
pale-green satin, was embroidered by hand with clusters 
of ostrich-feathers in shaded green floss-silk, and was 
bordered with a ribbon-pattern in appliqu6-work of the 
velvet, edged with diver spangles and beads. 

The styles of dressing the hair are in a very unsettled 
state. There is an attempt made to revive the low coils 
at the bock of the head, and also the long looped catogan- 
brald. Very few persons have adopted the fashion of 
combing the hair back from the free, and tbs fringe on 
the forehead is again in fashion, but is less voluminous 
and shorter than formerly. Very few ornaments are worn 
in the hair, with the exception of very narrow high combs 
—or, rather, broad hairpins—with heads in blonds tortoise¬ 
shell or in diamonds. A crest-shaped ornament, either in 
diamonds or Rhlne-stonee, is sometimes worn on the summit 
of the knot of hair on die top of die head. 

As regards the chanasure, Louts -XV heels are again 
fashionable for evening-wear. House-shoes are now mads 
with one or with four straps crossing over the instep, and 
are either in patent-leather or in bronse kid, satin being 
exclusively used for ball-sllppers. Sometimes, on the shoe 
with a single strap, a large bow of ribbon with long ends 
is set upon the strap, and is very becoming to tbs foot. 

Luct H. Hoofer. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HION8. 

Fio. i.— Ah Overcoat, Fob a Bot or Six to Kiobt 
Years, is mads of checked Scotch tweed. The three capes, 
cuffo, and edge of coat are bound with silk or worsted braid. 
Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and buckle. 

Fio. ii. — Brown Plush Jacket, Fob a Girl or Twelve 
Years. Loose in front, and close-fitting at the back. 
Drees of striped woolen. Toque of plush,, with bird for 
trimming. 

Fio. hi.—Coat, For a Girl or Eioht Years, of checked 
cloth. Double-breasted, short cape and hood. The hood 
is lined with bright-colored surah. White or gray felt hat, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon. 

Fio. iv. — Cloth Toque, trimmed with Astrakhan • fur. 

Fio. v.— Toque, or Vbi.vet, trimmed with wide band 
of for. 

Fio. vi. — Dress, Foe a Bot or Three Years— on colored 
plate. Black velveteen underdress, with an overdress of 
red serge. 

Fio. vii.—For a Girl or Three to Four Years, a 
blouse-dress, of pAle-blue cashmere. Waistband, collar, 
aud cutis embroidered. 
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THE STORY OF DOROTHY VERNON. 


BY GARRETT FOSTER. 



THE PEVEHIL TOWER. 


> abbeys, storied keeps, and the very stateliest of 
Albion’s ancestral castles and manors, about 
which cluster so many historic and romantic 
memories as to make them shrines for the 
traveler. 

Among these places of interest, Haddon Hall 
stands pre-eminent. It is indeed one of the 
s finest castellated mansions which England can 
boast; and certain portions, the beautiful chapel 
\ and banquet ing-hall among them, belong to a 
j much older era. It has been untouched by 
j alterations to suit modern ideas of comfort, and, 

; though long uninhabited, is kept in a state of 
\ perfect preservation. On entering its walls, the 
• visitor is carried back to medieval days; the 
\ illusion is so perfect, that he expects to see steel- 
s clad knights jousting in the courtyard, stately 
\ dames in farthingale and ruff sauntering about 
\ the gardens to meet a gay train, hawk on wrist, 

< issuing from the portals, bent on one of the chief 
\ pleasures of cavaliers and ladies in the olden 
time—or, best of all, in waudering about the 
pleasaunce or through the forest, to encounter 
ERBYSHIRE is undoubtedly one of the i lair Dorothy Vernon herself, 
most picturesque districts in all England, and s To every reader of ancient chronicles, the 
poets, novelists, and travelers have never wearied name recalls a page from the old, old story 


of chronicling its beauties. 

The hills are not nearly so lofty as those of 
Scotland or Wales, but they are so effectively 
grouped, with such exquisite valleys and noble 
stretches of woodland in between, that the 
landscape fairly challenges comparison with the 
finest scenery of either country. The Derwent 
is the principal river; but several smaller streams 
nearly equal in loveliness flow through it, among 
them the Dove and “the gentle W r ye,” that 
Wordsworth loved. 

Beside these natural advantages, it is marvel¬ 
ously rich in relics of ancient days, dating back 
to Roman rule, and preserving the record of the 
successive sway of Briton, Saxon, and Norman. 
The whole shire is literally crowded with ruined 


which is always new, and the associations con¬ 
nected with the beautiful Dorothy form one of 
the principal charms of a pilgrimage to Haddon, 
investing the venerable pile with that human 
interest which only love and romance can bestow. 

The place to-day must look very much as it 
did when Dorothy lived, dreamed, and suffered 
there. The main portion of the building, ancient 
as are certain landmarks, dates back only to the 
reign of Edward the Fourth — and, by then, 
noblemen had ceased to dwell in fortresses—so 
Haddon possesses no claims to be other than 
a baronial residence: though it was capable of 
being put in a state of defense, as is proved by 
its noble tower, called the “Eagle” or “ l’everil,” 
of which any castle might be proud. 

( 237 ) 
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Passing through 
the massive gate¬ 
way and ascending 
a flight of steps into 
the outer court, one 
perceives a second; 
for the great mass 
of masonry sur¬ 
rounds two quad¬ 
rangles. The gar¬ 
dens spread to the 
right; the lower is 
roughly terraced, 
and stretches down 
to the foot of the 
hill, where a flight 
of sixtyseven steps 
—I once counted 
them—leads to the 
river Wye. An 
immense square 
lawn is overlooked 


by the terrace that 
is one of Haddon’s 

chief glories, the view from which is of a love¬ 
liness not soon to be forgotten. The winter- 
garden is planted with trees strangely gnarled 
and twisted by the winds of centuries ; and, at 
the north end, overhung by a noble yew, is that 
most romantic feature—Dorothy Vernon’s door, 
with the balustraded steps leading from it—and. 


1IAU1MJN HALL. 

nearly opposite, a second lofty terrace, called 
“ Dorothy’s Walk.” 

The slope on which the mansion stands is so 
abrupt, that many of the ground-floor rooms at 
the back are on a level with those of the front 
second-story; and..the very names of the apart¬ 
ments through which one is shown sound like 



Til* ORANU TKHRACV.. 
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the titles of old romances—the King’s Room, 
the Orange Parlor, the Minstrels' Gallery, Lady 
Catherine’s Tiring-Room, Dorothy’s Bower, and 
the like. The Blue Drawing-Room and the 
Hanqueting-Hall are magnificent chambers, hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, and tradition declares that 
the floor of the great ball-room—over a hundred 
feet in length—is the product of a single oak 
which grew in Haddon Forest. Room after room 
is crossed, each more interesting than another, 
till the pilgrim’s visit ends with an inspection 


DOROTHY VRRNON’B WINDOW. 

of the Gothic chapel. The consecrated spot is 
a marvel of lovely carvings, and the walls still 
preserve the frescoes which were fresh and bright 
when Dorothy Vernon’s eyes rested thereon. 

And this was Dorothy s story . 

In the fourteenth century, Haddon passed 
from the original owners into the hands of the 
Vernons by the marriage of one of the latter 
race with an heiress of the Avenell family . and, 
in 1516, Sir George Vernon ruled there — known 
from his magnificent style of living and his 
lavish hospitality as the King of the Peak, 


a sobriquet derived from the name of the 
highest mountain of the district. No human 
being can avoid crosses, and the extravagant 
baronet held the fact of possessing no male heir 
the chief of his, though the beauty and grace 
of the co-heiresses, his daughters Margaret and 
Dorothy* ought to have consoled a reasonable 
man for that lack. 

Of the two, the younger—Dorothy—was much 
the more beautiful and gifted, and the tale of her 
girlhood more replete with romantic incident; 

indeed, Margaret’s was 
a staid satisfactory ca¬ 
reer. free from strong 
emotions of any sort. 
She was only nineteen 
when, with the full ap¬ 
proval of all her rela¬ 
tives, she became en¬ 
gaged to Sir Thomas 
Stanley, the son of the 
Earl of Derby — and 
was, in consequence, as 
an old chronicler ex¬ 
presses it, “petted and 
made much of”; while 
the charming Dorothy, 
then probably about 
seventeen, was already 
under a cloud at home 
—kept in the back¬ 
ground, and made to 
suffer the displeasure of 
her parents — no light 
misfortune in those days 
of rigid discipline and 
autocratic authority on 
the part of heads of 
households. 

Poor Dorothy had 
already met her fate, 
she had fallen in love 
with a mnn whom her 
family would not toler¬ 
ate. The hero of her ro¬ 
mance was John Manners, second son of the Earl 
of Rutland. As there was nothing in his charao- 
ter or life to render him personally objectionable, 

; and since in point of birth a man who had Edward 
; the Fourth’s blood in his veins was at least fully 
; equal in rank to the Vernons, only a family feud 
can account for the determined opposition which 
Dorothy’s parents offered to his suit. 

The story goes that the young girl first met 
Manners and was attracted toward him before 
she knew his name, so that she might have 
sighed with Juliet: 
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DOBOTHY VERNON’8 DOOR. 

“To« early seen, and known too late, > the case. Perhaps Stanley did not. fancy young 

My only love sprung from my only hate. ’ Manners, or it may be that she could not forgive 

It is even asserted that, like Juliet, she \ “little Dolly” for being more beautiful than her 
encountered her hero at a masquerade; in her own fair self. 

case, an entertainment given by some magnate Several months passed ; the time set for Mar- 
of the shire on the occasion of a royal progress. ■ garet’s marriage drew near, and great were the 
Dorothy was allowed to go to the ball; and preparations for that event. The house was full 
there John Manners, who had been brought up of guests for weeks in advance, and each day 
in a distant portion of England or on the j offered a gala fine enough to have satisfied most 
Continent, made his first appearance in the people of that era for the display requisite at the 
society of the county. j bridal festivities. 

The secret of the youthful pair was speedily \ Dorothy was permitted more freedom. It 
discovered; and, though too far along in the l would have been difficult to invent excuses for 
centuries for hot-blooded male cousins to behave \ not letting her appear; and, besides, she had 
as the Capulets would have done toward Romeo l borne her privations so patiently that, very 
had they caught him, at least the family could ^ probably, the elders believed her girlish fancy 
exercise a privilege not wholly lost to families > had begun to yield to the mingled effects of 

even in this day—that of tormenting the poor > separation from her Romeo and the penalties 

heroine, who remained steadfast to her love and 5 incurred by rebellion against parental authority, 

was not to be moved either by persuasions or \ One day, the sisters, with a party of visitors, 

threats. Father, stepmother, and sister alike < were walking in the forest, Dorothy lingering 
opposed her heart* s-desire, and she was closely < a little behind the others, perhaps to indulge 
watched — in fact, kept almost a prisoner. One < her melancholy thoughts in comparative solitude, 
would think that her own happy love-affair s Descending a slope, she slipped on a bauk of 
might have inclined Mistress Margaret to sym- s moss; there were numbers of woodcutters and 
pathize with the poor girl; but such was not \ foresters scattered about, and one of these latter 
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had, unnoticed, been for some moments hovering before, beginning to speculate on some brilliant 
about, and was leaning against a tree close by j match for her which would reflect due credit on 
when Dorothy met with her mishap. j their house. 

He started forward and assisted her to rise; i One evening, the ball-room was illuminated for 
she caught sight of his face and uttered one > the last of the revels which were to precede the 
little cry. The handsome forester retreated, weddiug, and, among all the high-born dames, 
and had disappeared behind a thicket before j the future bridesmaid was the loveliest and the 
Dorothy’s companions could reach her. By the j most courted, 
time they got to her side, she had recovered her I 
presence of mind and explained that the fall had 
startled her. She was not hurt, however—not j 
in the least, she assured them, with guy smiles \ 
and a sudden access of color: for, hidden under t 
the lace of her bodice, close to her swiftly beat- ; 
ing heart, Dorothy carried a precious troasure. \ 


‘It is a night with never a star, 

AikI tho hall with revelry throbs and gleams; 
There grates a hinge—the door is ajar, 

And a shaft of light in the darkn<«s gleams. 


No wonder that the guests marveled at her 
beauty; no wonder that Margaret could report 
to their parents that Dolly had found fresh 
spirits—had certainly learned reason from the 


“A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem, 

And then two figures steal into light; 

A flush, uud darkness has swullowed them— 

So sudden was Dorothy Vernon's flight.’* 

Dorothy escaped from the ball-room, and, 
before her absence had occasioned remark or 
been noticed by her guardians, she had fled across 


discipline she had undergone, or was perhaps j the chamber from w'hose window she used to 
specially pleased with some one of the new watch for her lover—on through the anterooms 
cavaliers. And, at that very moment, Dorothy, j to the great door, and down the balustraded 
safe in her room, was able to regard the treasure .■ stairs once again. 

which had wrought ho mighty a change in so j Her knight was waiting in the shadow of the 
brief a space—a note which her lover had trees beyond, and ho bore her swiftly up the 
slipped into her hand. 

After this, the youthful pair 
contrived often to meet. Secure 
in his disguise, Manners haunted 
the neighborhood, and even ven¬ 
tured into the courtyards and gar¬ 
dens of the hall. In the chamber 
called the Earl's anteroom is a 
window from whence, it is said, 
fair Dorothy used to watch for 
her lover's coming and exchange 
signals with him, as he stood in 
the court below. Often, after 
nightfall, she managed to steal 
through the outer apartments till 
she came to “ Dorothy Vernon’s 
door.” and so down the balus¬ 
traded steps and on to the upper 
terrace—Dorothy's Walk—one of 
the loveliest and most secluded 
lovers’-nooks that can be imagined. 

The days glided by ; the mag¬ 
nificent festivities began in honor 
of Margnret’s marriage, and Dor¬ 
othy was so happy and gay that, 
though never a favorite, both 
haughty father and cold-hearted 
stepmother released her from the 
ban of their displeasure, and, 
seeing the admiration she roused 
on every side, regarded her with 

a favor they had never shown T1IK M okumwit. 
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steps to “ Dorothy’s Walk,” at the end of which 
his horses and trusty servant were stationed. 

Away they galloped, through forest and across 
fields,, till they reached the high-road, miles dis¬ 
tant ; and, by the time Dorothy’s flight became a 
certainty, they were near the boundary of the 
adjaceut county, which they reached in safety, 
and were married. 

Whether the family became reconciled, or 
whether Sir George was unable to disinherit his 
daughter, is not told; but, at all events, on his 
death, Dorothy inherited her girlhood’s home for 
her portion. So Haddon passed into the hands of 
the Rutlands—since the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury a ducal family—and, for nearly fifty years 
after, the fine old hall was a favorite residence. 

Dorothy and her husband lived long together, 
and she bore him throe noble sons and one fair 
daughter. The old traditions of the neighbor¬ 
hood still keep fresh the memory of their happi¬ 
ness, for their love proved no youthful dream 
which was to fade, leaving a dreary wakening 
behind, but culminated in that sweetest of human 


blessings—wedded bliss which grew more com¬ 
plete as time went on. 

Sir John—he was knighted late in life-—out¬ 
lived his wife by many years, but her memory 
remained the most precious thing this world held 
for him. He was laid to rest at last by her side 
in the beautiful church near Haddon. Their 
monument stands at the southern extremity— 
a massive stately structure, surmounted by a 
shield and obelisk bearing the arms of their 
respective families, while, beneath, two kneeling 
figures face each other. 

Extensive restorations were undertaken in the 
church in 1847, and it became necessary to make 
on excavation under the monument. The leaden 
coffins were opened, and, though the bodies had 
crumbled so that only dust and bones were left, 
the auburn hair, which had been one of 
Dorothy’s chief beauties, remained bright and 
soft as in life, and among the thick tresses 
gleamed the jeweled pins with which she always 
fastened them—gifts from the lover-husband of 
her youth and later years. 


APART. 

BT MAUDS MEREDITH. 


An, why these tears? 

Few are the friends my life has known, 
And lo 1 my hair, like drifts of snow, 
Time’s busy handiwork can show— 

And I have walked alone 
These almost fourscore years. 

*Tis no time now 
To look back for a reason why 
I should have trodden such a way— 

I do not know and none can say: 

Therefore, why stop to sigh 
Or vaguely question now ? 


Pm near the end 
Of all life’s lonely silent road 
At last I’ve walked, these many year^ 
Here by her side, with smiles or tears— 
Talked of toil’s daily load 
Or of some common friend. 

But never yet 

Our souls have met and recognised 
Each other: we have stood apart 
With smiling face yet weary heart 
Of all we missed but half appraised 
Or ever measure set 


THOUGHTS. 
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Whew death has marked me for his prey 
And earthly ties are severed. 

And on the angels’ wings I fly 
Who round my death-bed hovered. 

Oh, who can tell the radiant joy 
That will my vision greet? 

Oh, who can tell the many friends 
I in my joy shall meet? 

For many have gone on before 
Whose souls to us were dear: 

Gan we not love them there, In heaven, 
We loved so dearly here? 


Affection wove its tender ties 
Which death alone has riven: 

Will we not rivet them anew 
When there we meet in heaven f 

How grand, how bcantiful, the thought 
That, in the Great TTnseen, 

Our souls will mingle with the ones 
Who dear to us have been I 
And, brightest Light that shinetb there, 
The Saviour on his throne 
Will dearer be to us than all 
The friends that we have known. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 16ft. 

VII. ' remain throughout all time a thing unproven, the 

It was decided also that Mabyn should make j most sensible—nay, the only possible-course 
ner visit to her New York friend during my ' to pursue would be to leave it buried in Dred 
absence in the South. Our engagement must, of j Power's grave. 

course, be disclosed to my people, and it seemed j As 1 journeyed southward, the morning after 
probable that Katie would insist on Mabyn's \ the break-up of our party at the Dridge, it came 
accompanying the family home. This, to me. \ over me what a wild-goose chase the expedition 
seemed inexpedient for many reasons; chief j was likely to turn out, and I cast a gibe or two 
among which were the facts that my poor girl j at Jock Hazeldeen for being such a fool ns to 
was terribly unnerved, and that Katie had a j turn his back on comfort and common-sense, 
loving sympathetic little way with her that made j Then I fell to planning my campaign. Eleven 
reservations well-nigh impossible. Confidences j years must have brought changes to Power’s sis- 
between women—even thoughtful women—are J ters as well as to the rest of the world. They 
not always wise, and I felt convinced that, might be dead, or married, or have sold the 
should Katie by any chance suspect that aught | plantations and squandered the proceeds thereof, 
of importance to Mabyn or myself was being j My simplest plan would be to go to Charleston 
concealed from her, she would breathe and coax j and endeavor to discover their whereabouts 
and whisper, like a soft wind around a half-shut > through the priests. Mabyn had described them 
flower, until she had penetrated to the very heart j as being devout Catholics, so that, dead or living, 
of it. j the Church would be apt to know their fate, it 

That Mabyn had kept the secret for eleven j would be useless going first to the plantations, 
years was no surety that she would go on keep- j for they might have changed hands, and were, 
ing it. Heretofore there had been no* active \ moreover, situated in the swampy malarial dis- 
elemcnt, no movement, in the matter. Almost < trict. It was late in September, and the ricc- 
from the first it had, apparently, been a dead J harvest was probably over. Still, women wealthy 
episode, for which burial had seemed meet and j enough to work rice-plantations were not likely 
necessary. Now that I was about to make it a ] to remain on them during the hot weather. And 
live issue, increased interest would cause excite- ! it was the women I wanted ; for, if Steve bad 
ment and a yearning for sympathy. With j made his way home, the probabilities were that 
women, too, os long os a secret has never been 
spoken of at all, silence is comparatively easy; 
but, when the relief of disclosure has been 
experienced and a precedent established, the 
matter takes on other aspects, and a second con¬ 
fidence is apt to follow naturally on the heels of 
the first. | first move would be to get my hands on Steve. 

To avoid this, it would be better for Mabyn to j Even if he should know nothing of the missing 
be among comparative strangers, toward whom 
there would be no outflow of emotion. Her 
position, should the facts become known, would 
be anomalous and invite discussion which could 
not fail to be painful. What would be the legal 
aspects of the case, or whether it had any legal 
aspects, I was at a loss to determine; but one 
thing seemed positive: that, if Mabyn Greyford dinner. As I registered, I glanced cursorily ut 
must come to me as Mabyn Greyford, it would the clerk. He was a middle-aged man, with a 
be better that no other name should be associated look about him which suggested “ boots and sad- 
with her; that, if that singular marriage was to dies." He had a long red seam down the side 
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papers, he would be likely to remember the 
name of the chaplain of the regiment to which 
his master had been transferred. Negroes have 
generally an eye and a memory for preachers. 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached 
Charleston, too late to do much prospecting about, 
the city, so I went at once to a hotel and ordered 


he had reported his young master's death to the 
family, and they might be able to furnish me 
with a clue by which I cpuld trace him. 

The all-important thing would be to obtain 
some information which might serve as a nucleus 
for the establishment of the marriage, and the 
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of his face, too, and altogether I felt confident £ “Mayo? Certainly, I knew him. He was a 
that when I should give the soldiers’ counter- \ Charleston man and a chum of Redding’s. He 
sign I would meet with the proper response. \ was colonel of the Twentieth S. C. V., Mallery’s 
After dinner, I strolled into the office again. \ Brigade. The Twentieth was pretty much made 
to smoke and have a chat and pick up such \ up of Charleston men. It got cut all to pieces in 
information about the land and the inhabitants j the Valley, and the remains were drafted into 
thereof as might be obtainable. The soldierly < other corps. I knew Hugh Mayo as well as 
clerk gave me the freedom of the place—if not { I know my own shadow.” 
on a silver platter, quite as effectively with a! “ What became of him ?’* 
good cigar and a cane-seated chair; and we fell S Through Mabyn, I was already cognizant of 
a-talking and grew “chummy,” as the boys say. \ his death, but it was as well to proceed with the 
“In the Valley of Virginia?” he repeated, \ investigation systematically, 
in response to a question of mine. “ Oh, yes; \ 44 Killed, poor fellow—shot through the heart 

I was there during the fall and winter of '62 \ in one of the fights around Winchester. I forget 
and ’63. My regiment—Twentysecond S. C. V.— \ which ; but Redding could tell you. We Caro- 
did considerable work in the Old Dominion; i linians got you in the mess; but nobody can 
fought pretty well all over the place.” \ accuse us of shirking a full share of the conse- 

“ Who was your colonel ?” s quences. We fattened the hillsides up yonder 

I elevated my feet to the seat of another chair \ with the bodies and bones of our best and 
and put the question indifferently. It would be ! bravest.” 

an unprecedented piece of luck to strike the ! 44 Did Mayo leave any family ?” 

trail so soon. I did not expect it, still I couldn’t \ “ He left a wife and a couple of babies, the 

help awaiting the reply with interest and expec- \ youngest born after the father’s death. He had 
tation. \ the customary allowance of kindred too, but 

“ Redding—Colonel Bob Redding. A good ' none very near. Mayo was an only child. He 
fellow, too—and a Carolinian, bred and born, j was tolerably well-off at one time, but the war 
Fine officer, he was; a bit reckless, perhaps, \ ruined him — negroes freed, land confiscated 
but a first-rate fighter, and the very devil on a \ under carpet-bag rule, and things brought to 
charge. If ever there was a piece of nasty J a deadlock generally. Mrs. Mayo had a tough 
dangerous work to be done, ten to one but it \ struggle for existence, in the early days of her 
would be handed over to Redding. Grit? Why, < widojvhood. Bob Redding looked after her, 
he was all grit, clear through. The boys used j though. He’s a goodhearted fellow, and was 
to say he ought to be passed around to whet the \ devoted to Hugh. It seemed natural somehow 
sabers.” j that he should inherit Hugh s family.” 

“I’ve heard of him,” I responded. “The! “ He married the widow ?” 
other side used to call him ‘the Dixie wildcat.’ I “Yes, seven years ago. People said he was 
That was a glorious charge of his at Yellow ! too old for her; but I reckon Mrs. Mayo was the 
Tavern.” ? best judge of that. She took him, at all events.” 

“ Splendid. I was with him there,” with > My spirits rose. Here at least was a point of 

pardonable pride. “ Old Redding charged like \ departure. If Mayo had left papers, they would 
a buffalo-bull when he got started; lost his leg j be in the possession of his wife. Even if there 
at it, though.” Then, with enthusiasm: “Did \ should be nothing of legal value, women have 
you ever hear about what he did in the Valley?” j a trick of preserving old letters, and in some 
My admission of ignorance brought forth a \ of his might be allusion, confidence, indirect 
long story, with many ramifications, of a mid- j evidence of some sort, or possibly a remembered 
night-reconnoissance undertaken at considerable > conversation might furnish a clue. Himself so 
hazard, and resulting in the capture of a valuable j recently married, what more natural than that 
wagon-train and much-needed store of arms and > Mayo should mention his friend’s love-affair to 
ammunition. It was a good story, and well told; j his wife ? The discovery that Power’s confidant 
but, as it is not germane to the matter in hand, j was a husband of short standing seemed to open 
it will be as well to omit it. When the clerk got j a crack of daylight along the horizon, which 
through, I put another question : j might be the harbinger of dawn. I possessed 

“ Did you ever happen to know or hear of j myself of Colonel Redding’s address, with the 
Colonel Mayo — Hugh Mayo? He was from j intention of thrusting my acquaintance upon 
down hereaway. I don’t know his regiment or j him at the earliest moment practicable, 
division, but 1 knew a fellow who served under < By the time my third cigar was spent, I had 

him.” 1 about exhausted the resources of the friendly 
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clerk. He knew the Power family, but only 
by repute. They had been rice - planters for 
generations, but, unlike the generality of their 
kind, had never made their home in the city. 
They owned property in the northern part of the 
State, on which they were supposed to live. The 
clerk had never met any member of the family, 
past or present, and could give me no information 
about them. Having ascertained this beyond a 
peradventure, 1 betook myself to my room, not 
ill-pleased with my progress, and, before 1 slept, 
wrote a long letter to Mabyn. 

Next morning, I looked up Colonel Redding. 
His sword had been beaten into a reaping-hook 
to the extent of transforming the Boldier into 
a cotton-broker, and I found him in a comfort¬ 
able office in a prosperous-looking building on 
one of the main thoroughfares. He was a tall 
man, with an eye that glanced like a hawk’s, 
and a gray mustache which shadowed a resolute 
mouth and square-cut chin. He limped as he 
walked, and moved stiffly, as a man must who 
is timbered on one side, and there was a look 
about him that invited reliance. By the time 
we had shaken hands and exchanged the cus¬ 
tomary platitudes, I had measured my man and 
decided that the best method to secure his 
co-operation would be to take him, to a certain 
extent, into my confidence. There are men so 
essentially direct in thought and purpose, that 
Circumlocution and hunting down the wind are 
thrown away upon them. They are satisfactory 
men to deal with when time is an object. 

I took the proffered seat opposite Colonel 
Redding and plunged at once into the business 
in hand, explaining that I had been referred to 
him as the man most likely to be informed on all 
points connected with the past history of Colonel 
Hugh Mayo, and suggesting that 1 should like 
to make a few inquiries relative to dead events 
in behalf of a person whose life the outcome of 
those events was likely to influence. 

“ Mayo has been dead eleven years,” observed 
Colonel Redding. His face was impassive, and 
so was his voice. 

I bowed. 

“Any information I can give, relative to his 
record or his property, is quite at your service.” 

“Thank you. It isn’t information about 
Colonel Mayo himself I want: I’m trying to 
track out events connected with another man— 
a man Mayo knew and was intimate with— 
and it occurred to me that you, through your 
connection with Mayo’s family, might bo in 
a position to render some assistance. Did you 
ever happen to hear him mention a friend of 
hi* named Power—Dred Power?” 


{ The hawk eyes grew alert. 

44 I knew the man myself—knew both of them, 
tho father and the son. What can you want to 
know about them? Both are dead; the son was 
killed in the V*alley a month or so before Miiyo, 

: and the father grieved himself into imbecility 
and died two years after the close of the war. 

; Young Power was a lad of promise—an only 
son, too. It was hard on the old man ; he never 
got over it. But perhaps you know alt this?” 

Again 1 bowed assent. Then I requested ten 
minutes' attention, that I might justify my ques- 
: lions before I should put them. As succinctly 
os possible, I repeated the story of Dred Power « 

; death and of the circumstances which had led to 
my connection with the missing papers ifi the 
capacity of involuntary proxy for Colonel Mayo* 
Of Mabyn’s real position, 1 said nothing—the 
time did not seem ripe for that disclosure. 
1 simply alluded to her from my then stand¬ 
point—as the betrothed of Dred Power, the 
woman whom he loved and sought to benefit. 

As the tale progressed, my listener’s face grew 
thoughtful and interested. At its conclusion, 
he leaned a trifle forward and put the tips of 
his fingers together, making an arc of his bands. 

“A very romantic story,” he observed, slowly. 
44 But may I inquire why the young lady made 
no movement to establish her claim, in all these 
; years ? At old Eldred Power’s death, his remain- 
: ing children—three daughters—took possession 
j of his property uncontested.” 

44 Naturally. Miss Greyford didn’t know of 
her claim herself—that is, the claim she will 
have if her cousin’s will can be unearthed. 
She knew ho contemplated making a will in 
her favor; but, until within the last two weeks, 
she was unaware that a will had really been 
executed. How could she ? There was no clue 
in the letters by which I could identify the 
writer; the will was never in my possession, 
and 1 took it for granted that this Colonel Mayo 
would attend to it*all. The negro never reported 
to me—I doubt now if he ever reported to Mavo 
either—and no action was taken. It is due to 
an accidental meeting and a bit of awkwardness 
that some of the circumstances are known now.” 

Then I rapidly sketched my meeting with 
Miss Greyford at the Natural Bridge, and the 
chance which had thrown the letters into her 
hands—or rather at her feet. 

The colonel bounced from his choir and 
! stumped about the office in excitement, changed 
; from a moderately-interested listener into an 
; enthusiastic partisan. 

44 Poor girl,” he muttered; 44 poor creature. 
It was hard on her, alter all theso yean, to 
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have the old wound ripped open — devilish 
hard, upon my soul. Pretty, did you say ? And 
has remembered the fellow through all? She 
ought to have the money, and, by Jupiter! she 
shall have it, if it can be managed. Are you 
sure about the will? Positive that a will was 
mentioned ?” 

14 Quite positive. I’ll swear to the mention of 
a will anywhere; but, unfortunately, t.mt don’t 
produce the document. No one but that negro 
boy Stephen can be any use there. 1 remember 
the very words: ‘ My will—all right—Stephen 

knows.’ He was pretty near his end, poor fel¬ 
low. The thing I've got to do is to hunt down 
that boy.” 

44 Have you any idea what became of him ?” 

“Only this: It seems probable that, if ho 
wasn't killed, he made his way home. That is 
what I came down here for—to see if he did. 
Do you think Power’s sisters could help mo? 
The boy would have reported his young master’s 
death, and they might know what has become of 
him since.” 

The colonel shook his head. 44 They might,” 
he admitted, “but I doubt if they will. If they 
should get wind of the fact that you are trying 
to upset their title to part of the property, I’m 
positive that they won t. They live on tho 
up-country estate: it’s a good property, and 
yields a fine living income for three single 
women. But the bulk of the money comes 
from the rice-lands down here. That’s tho 
portion that belonged to Dred.” 

44 What sort of women are they?” 

44 Bitterly ugly women, for ono thing, and 
tremendously pious. Tho sort of women a man 
would sooner be shot than marry, even with 
Golconda at their backs. They took religion 
early, and took it hard—the most malignant 
type of churchology, I call it. You wouldn’t 
describe them as righteous women exactly, 
although they have aspirations after tho regalia 
of righteousness—intend to found a sisterhood, 
or endow a convent, or get themselves canonized 
—they are just terribly hard and uncompromis¬ 
ing, and as narrow ns a knife-blade. I saw one 
of them onco—had to see her on business—and, 
if you’ve got any notion of appealing to them, 
in behalf of your prot£g6, in your head, I'd 
advise you to get rid of it. You might as well 
try to arouse sympathy in a mummied crocodile.” 

44 Some hard women have a strong sense of 
justice.” I submitted. 

“Yes,” dubiously, 44 perhaps so; but, all the 
same, my advice is, don’t approach those three 
women until you’ve got a better case than you’ve 
laid before me. They’ve the reputation of being 


close-fisted. You see, money is power, and it 
gives them the only sort of exaltation they 
crave — importance in the Church. Eldred 
Power’s first marriage was a mistake. He was 
wild os a buck, and got himself into the devil of 
a mess, financially, and then married out of it. 
His wife was the daughter of a big money-lender 
down in New Orleans, a regular land-shark. 
She wasn’t much of a woman—rather comely 
and utterly characterless; but the daughters 
have reverted to the original type. Tho last 
marriage was a different sort of thing altogether: 
a regular love-match—one of the Greyfords, you 
know.” 

We discussed the matter, pro and con, for an 
hour longer, and then separated, with a promise 
on the colonel 8 part to lend me every assistance 
in his power, and on mine to keep him informed 
of my movements. He wished me to return 
home with him and be presented to his wife; 
but I was obliged to suggest a postponement of 
the pleasure. 1 wanted to visit all three of the 
Power plantations, in quest of a clue to Stephen. 
As we parted, tlio colonel voluntarily suggested 
that which had been the chief consideration 
inducing me to seek his acquaintance. 

“ I’ll talk to my wife,” he said. “You have 
perhaps heard who she was—Hugh Mayo’s 
widow. Women have fine memories for love- 
affairs, and perhaps she mny be able to recall 
something, or she may have some old letters 
by her. I’ll find out and let you know. She 
knew Power—not well, but still she knew him— 
apart from his intimacy with Mayo. The boys 
were like brothers—schoolmates here before 
they went to college in Virginia. I remember 
they stood so together in their studies that there 
was nover any possibility of deciding between 
them, for, if one blundered by accident, the 
other would blunder on purpose. One year, a 
medal had to be given, and the master&’couldn’t 
decide, so consulted the boys privately, and each 
was so insistent that the other should have it, 
that the principal had two made exactly alike.” 

The next few weeks were consumed in fruit¬ 
less efforts to discover some trace of Stephen. I 
visited the plantations and made inquiries of 
the managers and among the negroes; but the 
ebb and flow of eleven years had wrought 
countless changes. The former slaves had 
drifted away, to prove the reality of their free¬ 
dom by independent action, and their places had 
been supplied by new people who were densely 
ignorant of bygone happenings. 

Only one negro could I find who had any 
knowledge of the man I was seeking. From 
him, I learned that Steve had been regarded by 
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the people belonging to the estate as an alien 
aad interloper. His mother had been a West- 
Indian negro, who had been brought to Charles¬ 
ton during one of the disturbances in Jamaica. 
Mrs. Power had seen and taicen a fancy to her, 
and Mr. Power had bought her to be his wife’s 
maid. When Steve had been a few days old, the 
mistress had died in her confinement, and the 
white baby had been given into the care of the 
strange women. This had caused much jealousy 
among the other negroes, which had gone on 
increasing as the interlopers became more and 
more firmly rooted in the favor of the white 
family. After the war, through all the troubles 
and changes, the woman Agra had been faithful 
to her master, holding to him when those whose 
fathers and grandfathers had grown gray in the 
service of his family fell away like rotten ft*uit. 
After his death, she disappeared; but how, or 
with whom, my informant was unable to state. 
Neither did lie know whether or not Steve had 
over returned or communicated with his mother 
or the white family. 

This was absolutely all I could gather, and I 
went back to the city considerably disheartened. 
Steve might have been transported bodily to 
another planet, for all the trace I had been able, 
so far, to discover of him on this. 

At my hotel, I found a letter ftrom Mrs. 
Redding awaiting me. Her husband had told 
her of my mission, she said, and her interest 
had been aroused because she remembered 
things in connection with the matter in hand. 
Would I give her the pleasure of a personal 
interview? Perhaps she might be able to help 
me. 

I went, but with no active hope; nor would 
hope have been justified by that which the lady 
told me. It was pretty much what I knew 
already, and valuable as collateral evidence, but 
of little use in the absence of the main fact. 
Mrs. Redding showed me portions of her first 
husband’s letters, which spoke openly of the 
engagement between Dred Power and his cousin, 
and even mentioned Power’s ardent desire to 
have his marriage take place at once, giving, as 
a reason, his wish to provide for the woman he 
loved. All this went to prove intention, but 
what I wanted was to substantiate act. 

The only allusion that could be construed as 
bearing on this point occurred in the last letter 
ever received from Colonel Mayo by his wife. 
It had been scribbled hurriedly on the very eve 
of battle, and was broken off mid-way. It 
said: 44 I’m terribly cut up about poor Power. 
The fighting has been constant for thirtysix 
hours, and there is no sign of the end yet. I 


saw him fall in the charge yesterday, bat 
whether killed or wounded 1 have no means of 
knowing yet. I've been on duty ever since, 
and, although 1 gave orders to the detail to 
search for him, have been able to learn nothing. 
1 can’t tell you how troubled I am, for, apart 
from grief for his loss, if Power is dead or 
should die before I can get to him, complica¬ 
tions are likely to arise which may—" Here the 
letter broke off abruptly: below, a lino was 
scrawled: 4< Ordertofall into line come. Mill 
write again. God bless and keep you. Hugh.’* 

The complications which Colonel Mayo had 
foreboded had come about, nud it really seemed 
os though fate were against their being straight¬ 
ened out. It was maddening to know it all, to 
understand it all, and to be able to prove nothing. 

Mrs. Redding watched me wistfully. 

44 1 used to puzzle over what he could have 
meant,” she said, gently, 44 and often thoughts 
of that poor girl would rise and haunt mo, and 
the feeling would come that Hugh knew some¬ 
thing that should h&ve been divulged, and that 
death had overtaken him with a trust unfulfilled. 
It has troubled me because of the love Hugh felt 
for his friend, the loyalty that existed between 
them. 1 wish I could help you discover that 
will; for it must have been the will Hugh alludes 
to. If 1 could help, it would seem as though, 
through me, Hugh discharged his obligation to 
his friend.” 

She rose and crossed the room to an old- 
fashioned cabinet, and opened one of the drawers. 
She was a plain woman, but graceful, and with 
an indescribable charm, an undulation of manner 
and movement that suggested the curves of the 
sea in a soft twilight, 

In a moment, she came back to me with the 
little drawer in her hands and seated herself 
again on the sofa. The receptacle held the 
relics of her first marriage—packages of letters, 
an old ambrotype of Colonel Mayo, a ring or two, 
his watch and seal, his diploma, and a couple of 
school-medals. One of these she handed me, 
repeating the little story which the colonel had 
already told me. It was the size of a silver 
dollar, and had an embossed ring by whioh it 
was attached to a faded ribbon. There was a 
palmetto on one side, the device of South Caro¬ 
lina, and on the other a Latin inscription and 
a space for the medalist’s initials. 

“They were never marked,” Mrs. Redding 
explained. 44 Through some mistake, the names 
were not sent in time. Dred’s was just liks 
this, except a different ribbon—dark-blue, instead 
of erimson. I wonder what became of it?” 

1 knew 1 In a flash, it had come to me that 
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the duplicate of this medal had been in my 
hands within the lost two months. 1 bad hold 
of the clue at last, and could only wonder at my 
own density and vote myself the dullest ass that 
ever stuck to a lane when the open pasture was 
before him. 

44 You have your wish,” I said to the lady: 
“you've given me the clue. Dred Power gave 
the duplicate of this medal to his servant and 
foster-brother Stephen fora keepsake. I’ve scon 
the medal, and I know where the man is to be 
found. We’re on the right track at last.” 

Then I outlined for her my meeting with the 
negro under the Bridge, and told how I came 
to know of the medal being in his possession. 
While 1 was speaking, the colonel came in and 
wanted me to stop for dinner. But I declined, 
and, leaving it to his wife to explain, made my 
adieu at once. 

Within an hour, I was on my way back to 
Virginia. 


VIII. 

From the negroes at the Bridge Hotel, I easily 
learned where Steve Power lived, and rode over 
at once to see him. His cabin was about four 
miles from the Bridge, and situated in a small 
opening among the mountains. Steve was a 
thrifty fellow, and had run up a good two- 
roomed log house, and cleared land around it, 
and made himself quite a tidy little home. 

The weather had turned cold, for it was now 
late autumn, and frost had fallen. The corn¬ 
fields looked denuded, but a stumpy mule and 
a couple of sleek cows appeared to derive satis¬ 
faction from the rows of stalks left standing. 
Over on the hillside behind the cabin, the sun¬ 
light made rich effects with the yellows and 
browns of the oak and hickory leaves and 
brought out an occasional gleam of deeper tone 
where a sweet-gum stood in a sheltered nook 
and held bravely to its cloak of crimson. About 
the little yard, chickens scratched and picked at 
the short gross. A big speckled rooster walked 
sedately to the doorstep and crowed with lusty 
insistence, thus discharging his duty to the 
coming guest and to the home*departraent. Two 
long-bodied hounds got up from a pile of shuoks 
in the corner of the fenoe and began to bark. 

I rode up to the fence and called, and a woman 
came to the door and shaded her eyes with the 
turkey-wing she had in her hand. A man came 
from behind a group of fodderotacks, with two 
grinning children and another dog at his heels. 

Steve came forward, and, when he recognized 
me, insisted that I should get down and rest. 
Tie bustled about and took my horse, and, on 


my expressing a preference for the porch, went 
inside for a choir and a pitcher of persimmon- 
beer, which beverage he recommended to me 
with great fluency. 

When 1 looked at him attentively, I was not 
surprised that his face should have recalled 
no image of tho past. Aside from the fact that 
1 had only seen it at a time when excitement 
and preoccupation prevented any special notice, 
and the additional fact that young negroes have 
a great way of looking alike, Steve’s countenance, 
to me, appeared to have changed materially, 
llis skin looked darker by several shades, and 
his face was badly scarred, and the sight of one 
eye had been destroyed. Altogether, he looked 
another man. 

“ Your name is 4 Power,’ isn’t it?” I queried. 
4 4 4 Steve Tower ' ?” 

“ Yes, sar—dat’s de name I goes by. 4 Power’ 
was my ole mars’r’s nntne, down in Souf Car - 
liny, whar I come frum. I hilt onto it arter 
freedom come out, bekose I was used to it, an’ 
bekase ’twas my young mars’ r’s name wliar was 
kilt. Him an’ me was chil’un togedder.” 

“ Captain Eldred Power?” 

“ Yes, sar—dat’s him. You knowed him?” 
The man’s face expressed interest and also some 
bewilderment. He lmd no conception that our 
acquaintance was of older date than that morn¬ 
ing under the Bridge. There was a movement 
inside the house, and 1 could see two dark faces 
pressed against the windowpane. 

“No, I never knew him. I want you to tell 
me about him. But, first, I want to know what 
you did with that note I gave you for Colonel 
Mayo, and why you never came back to me.” 

The man looked frightened ; his jaw dropped, 
and the sightless eye rolled in its socket, while 
its intelligent fellow had an expression of amaze¬ 
ment touched with horror. I rose to my feel 
and buttoned my coat and pulled my hat low 
over my brow, moving aside into the shadow. 
Steve followed every movement, and a light of 
recognition dawned on his face. 

“Good Lord I ” he muttered. “Dat’s him— 
date de very man, sho’ ez 1’se livin’ in de wotT ! 
I didn’t ’member you at fus’, sar; but I knows 
you now—knows you fur de strange gent’man 
I fotched to Mars’ Dred dat night.” 

He .rose and passed into the house. I resumed 
my seat and waited. Presently, he returned, 
with an old pooketbook in bis hand, from which 
he,took a worn and crumpled scrap of paper, and 
handed it tome: it was my own .note to Colonel 
Mayo. 

“ I dunno how come I kep’ it,” .he observed. 
44 Look-like I.mout er ’stroyed it long ^go ; bqt 
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I never. ’Twar sorter mixed up wid Wars* Dred 
in my mind, an’ I reckon dat’s how come 1 hilt 
on to it—fur his sake.” 

“A good thing, too,” I commented, as I put 
the note carefully away. It would be valuable 
evidence of the man s identity. “Now tell me 
why it wasn’t delivered.” 

“ Bekase 1 couldn’t find Kunnel Mayo. Arter 
you gin me de note, I struck out to hunt fur 
him. I axed here an’ I axed dar, an’ some 
sont me one way an’ some sont me de yuther, 
an’ I never did make out to ketch up wid him. 
De comp’ny we was b’longst to had been ordered 
off somewhar. I s’arched an’ s’arched, dat day 
an’ de nex’. ’Twas mighty ’stressful times, 

I tell you—de war was so strong, an’ de shootiu’ 
an’ de firin’ got mo’ dangersorae every minute. 
At las’, 1 got in de way ob one o’ dem mizzcrble 
debbilish shells whar look like it drap clean 
out’n its way to hab bizness ’long o’ me. 
I took’n’ dodge same as er pa’tridgc; but 
’twam’t no use: fus’ thing I know, 1 was h’isted 
up side of a bank, wid dirt an’ rocks piled up 
on me an’ er mighty achin' all over dat part of 
me whar’d got any feelin’ lef’. I laid dar ’twill 
I got sense enough to crawl off’n de battlefield, 
an’ some folks found me arter awhile an’ kyar’d 
me to deir house an’ sorter looked arter me ’twill 
1 got peart enough to look arter myse’f some.” 

“When was that?” I questioned. 

“ Long to’ards de spring. When I got good 
use of myse’f an’ could git about, I knowed 
’twarn’t no use followin’ up de army, an’ I 
’lowed I’d git along over to a place I knowed 
prhar Mars’ Dred used to go in de summertime, 
an’ whar his sweetheart lived. She war his 
cousin, an’ he sot er sight o’ store by her. 
1 hadn’t never been dar but once; but I knowed 
do way, an’ ’pearod like Mars’ Dred’s folks 
ought to know ’bout him.” 

Again there was a movement inside the house, 
jpd a tall mulatto woman advanced into the light 
of the doorway. She greeted me respectfully 
And seated herself on the step, with the evident 
intention of hearing what should follow. Steve 
explained that she was his mother, and, further, 
ihai she had been Captain Power’s nurse. 

“ She thought er sight of him,” he said. “An’ 
’twarn’t nobody grieved arter him mor’n she 
^ione. She lubbed him good as she did me.” 

The rest of the story, condensed, is this: 
£teve mode his way to the Grey ford farm, only 
to find the house closed and the place deserted. 
Nobody could—or, what is more probable, would 
—tell him whither the family had gone. He 
^worked about for awhile, keeping aloof from the 
whites, and feeling himself somewhat in the 


position of an ownerless dog. What to do, or 
how to get back to South Carolina, he did not 
know—only that it would take money, and he 
had none. During this time, he drilled to Rock¬ 
bridge County and fell in love with a girl whom 
he subsequently married. Three years after the 
close of the war, he had saved sufficient money 
to take him back to South Carolina to look after 
his mother. lie found everything changed and 
unfamiliar: his old master dead, the negroes he 
had known all dispersed and their places sup¬ 
plied by strangers. There was nothing to keep 
him, nothing to renew the associations of home, 
so, after an interview with the sisters of his 
young master, he had returned to Virginia, 
hriugitig his mother with him. Since then, 
they had lived about, working here and there, 
until a couple of years before, when Steve bad 
rented this place and cleared it up and built a 
house. lie hoped some day to buy it. 

“ Did you ever hear Cuptain Tower speak of a 
will?’’ 1 asked. “A will and some other papers 
concerning the young lady he was engaged to?” 

“ Yes, sar; heap o’ times. An’ 1 ’member de 
very night dey draw’d it up. ’Twas one night 
arter Mars’ Dred had been gone somewhars wid 
Kunnel Mayo an’ er preacher-gent’man named 
Mr. Kemp. Dey started frum comp ’fore sun¬ 
down, an’ ’twas nigh three o’clock ’fore dey got 
back. Dey’d rid hard, too, an* de horses was 
all in er lather o’ sweat. Arter dey’d hed a 
mouf’ful to eat, Kunnel Mayo draw’d de paper 
off, bekase he war a lawyer ’fore ever he got to be 
a kunnel. Mars’ Dred, he signed it, an’ t’other 
gent’man, he signed it, an’ dey called in another 
man, an’ he signed it, too. Den de preacher, he 
draw’d off er paper, an’ dey all signed dat, an’, 
by de time dey was done, day was most ready 
to break. Arter de gent’men was gone. Mars’ 
Dred called me in an’ Towed to me dat dat was 
his will, an’ dat he’d done lef’ all his prop*ty fo 
de young lady whar he’s gwine ter marry, an’ 
how he’d lef’ me my freedom, bekase I’d been 
er true man to him, an’ er thousan’ dollars for 
er start, kase he wouldn’t be dar ter help me. 
An’ he Towed dat, ef he got kilt, I was to take 
dem papers to Kunnel Mayo or some y’uther 
’sponsible white man, an’ git ’em to take ’em to 
ole mars’r. An', by de time he’d got done tellin’ 
me, day had broke.” 

“ What became of the papers ? What did 
Captain Power do with them ? Where were 
they put?” 

I tried to keep the impatience out of my voiee, 
not to fluriy or alarm the man. 

Steve regarded me fixedly; a strange, almost 
furtive, look passed over his face, and his hitherto 
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open manner became covert. 44 Dey warn’t no i 
’count,” lie said, evasively. 44 Dey warn’t no 
mor’n corn-shucks. Mars’ Dred couldn’t make 
no will while ole mars’r was livin’. De papers 
couldn’t do nobody no good.” 

44 Who told you that?” I demanded. 44 But, 
first, where arc the papers?” 

By dint of persuasion and threats, I drew 
from him that Captain Power, anxious for the 
safety of the documents, and unable to get to 
any place where he could deposit them, had 
caused him—Steve—to make a pocket of stout 
leather and stitch it on the inside of his saddle- 
skirt. In this, the papers, securely wrapped in 
oil-skin, had been placed. In his grief and 
excitement that night, Steve had neglected to 
tell me of them or to remove them himself, and, 
when we had laid the soldier in his grave, his 
head had been pillowed on his saddle. 

Afterward, the strange superstitions which 
all negroes have in regard to death had pre¬ 
vented Steve from talking about it or taking 
any steps for the recovery of the papers. When 
he had suggested to his young ladies the possi¬ 
bility of their brother’s having left a will, feeling 
his way, as it were, they had told him that 
Captain Power had no right to make a will 
during the lifetime of his father. And Steve, 
whose freedom had come to him from other 
hands, accepted their word as conclusive, and 
thought no more of the legacy which, to him, 
was only so many kind words voicing a kind 
intention. 

And, for eleven years, the secret had rested in 
the dead man's grave. 

IX. 

I kept my discovery from Mabyn until all tho 
necessary steps had been taken. Steve and I 
together revisited the old battlefield, and, as 
well as we could, identified the spot by our 
memories and the rough chart I had made that 
morning. It was difficult, for the place was 
much overgrown ; but we succeeded at last, and 
the grave surrendered the trust it had held for 
eleven years. 

When all things had been done, I telegraphed 
for Mabyn to join me, and, as tenderly as I 
could, made the matter plain to her. Then she 
and I, with the two faithful negroes who had 
loved him, bore the remains of Eldrcd Power 
back to his Southern home “and laid them beside 
those of his own people. 

The will and a copy of the marriage-certifi¬ 
cate, duly signed and witnessed, we found in the 
saddle-pocket, just as Steve had described them. 
The leather and the oil-skin in which they were 


i enveloped had preserved them, and we had no 
difficulty in establishing our case. The Power 
sisters mode a fierce and utterly useless fight, 
with only the result of giving the case greater 
publicity. The papers got hold of the story 
and made the most of its pathos and romance. 
It was copied and recopied, and penetrated at 
lost to the distant parish in Southern California 
presided over by the Rev. Jonas Kemp, and 
brought forth from that gentleman a fully 
attested statement that he had performed the 
marriage-ceremony. 

We learned, too, from tho colored woman 
Agra, that it had been old Mr. Tower’s inten¬ 
tion to provide for his son’s betrothed, and 
that he had spoken to his daughters to that 
effect; but that, on one plea or another, the 
matter had been neglected until the old man 
had become incapable of executing the necessary 
papers. 

Steve’s face, when the purchase-money for his 
little farm was paid over to him, was a sight to 
behold. 44 He’s done retched down frum heaven, 
to take keer o’ me an’ mine,” he sobbed, and 
hurried nwny and hid himself from sight. 

The Reddings were exultant, and, during 
Mabyn’s stay in the South, insisted on her 
making their house her home. And Mrs. Red¬ 
ding, to tills day, is convinced that, but for her, 
the utterly hopeless solution would never have 
become a crystal. 

When everything had been settled, I took 
Mabyn home to Sam and Katie and left her 
there for a little space, to rest and grow accus¬ 
tomed to all these strange happenings, before I 
should bring fresh changes into her life. 
***** 

Four years have passed. A way in South 
Carolina, amid groves of palmetto and live-oaks, 
a stately college lifts itself skyward, in memory 
of the soldier whose lovo had proved stronger 
than death, moro enduring than the grave. It 
has been built and endowed with the proceeds 
of those two rice-plantations, and is devoted to 
the education of tho sons and daughters of 
Confederate soldiers. It was Mabyn’s wish, and 
the charter was given in her name and Eldred 
Power’s many months before she became my 
wife. 

And I, as I smoke my pipe on the gallery of 
my Texas home, and let my eyes wander sway 
over the prairie to where the earth lifts itself to 
the kiss of the horizon, and listen to the sound 
of Mabyn’s voice crooning to the child, am 
pretty well satisfied, on the whole, with tho 
work which the ghost of Dred Power got in 
along the lines of my life. 
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Our acquaintance with him began in this 

way: 

We three girls hod been stifling all summer 
in our hot little rooms in Boston. It was only 
two years since our mother had died and we 
had been obliged to give up our breezy farm 
among the New Hampshire hills.* The memory 
of the happy days of our early girlhood was 
still fresh, and we began to long inexpressibly 
for a sight of our beloved mountains. 

One warm morning, we all sat busily at work. 
Kay was finishing a sketch, while Nell and 1 
made ourselves dresses of pretty inexpensive 
cambric. 

“ Do you suppose,” queried Nell, suddenly, 
“that we shall always be poor?” 

“And have to live cooped up like pigeons, 
turning a dollar over sixteen times before 
spending it?” I added. 

“Is that the way pigeons do?” laughed Ray. 
Then, with a quick little uplifting of her square 
chin, she said decidedly : “ No. girls—we shall 
not always be poor. Some day, I shall get 
money for my designs, and Nell w ill coin pure 
gold with her voice, and—” 

“ We will each give our dear patient Jcanio 
the half of our fortunes and take her around 
the world,” interrupted Nell, gnyly. “ I hope,” 
she went on, “if our fairy-godmother ever 
does—” 

At this instant, came a knock at the door. 
“‘Speak of angels,’” quoted Ray, lightly; and 
we could not help looking up half expectantly 
as she arose, brush in hand, to answer the sum¬ 
mons. It was not, of course, our wished-for 
relative; but it might surely have been a com¬ 
munication from her, judging from the tiny 
envelope handed in. 

“ For you, Jeanie, and from Aunt Fen.” 

1 took the dainty missive and read as follows: 

1 * W uiTFLELD Farm, August 12th. 

“ Dear Jeanie: 

“ At last the law-suit which has been pending 
since your grandmother s death, years ago, has 
been decided in my favor; and 1 came, last 
week, to take possession of the old place. Now, 
1 want you three girls to come at once and help 
me keep house for awhile. There is a quantity 
of old things to look over and arrange. Tell 
Ray that she will find inspiration for a hundred 


designs, and Nell that the birds will be her beat 
teachers. As for you—well, come and see. 

Lovingly, your aunt, 

Fenella Hkxderly.” 

“ Hurrah for Aunt Fen !” cried Ray, throwing 
down her brush. “What train shall we take, 
girls?” 

The next afternoon saw us and our modest 
baggage deposited upon the platform of the little 
station a couple of miles from Whitfield Farm 
and not very far from our own old home in 
Meriden. Aunt Fen was awaiting us. 

“ I’m as glad as can be, to see you all,” she 
cried, rather breathlessly, as the down-train 
came whistling around the curve just beyond 
the station. “ Cousin Jack has been suddenly 
taken very (11, and they have telegraphed for 
me. But Ml be back in a day or two. You 
must go on to the house and make yourselves 
at home. I’m sorry to leave you with no one 
but Josiah and his wife—they'll sec to every¬ 
thing. He couldn’t come to meet you; but 
there’ll be somebody here to take you up. 
I came down with the doctor. Good-bye.” 

And, almost before we realized that we had 
seen her, she was in the train and out of sight. 
We looked at each other rather blankly for a 
minute, and then started off to find the “some¬ 
body” who should carry us to the farm. This 
proved to be a half-deaf and altogether queer 
old man, who drove his sleek and handsome 
horses at a good pace and apparently paid no 
attention to our magpie-chatter. The day was 
fine, and we were charmed by the lovely views 
and clear pure air. Presently, he piped forth 
in a thin high voice: 

“ Guess sech a lot o’ highflyers will make it 
lively up to old Whitney's.” 

Astonished silence on our part for a second, 
then Nell said in her gentle way: 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Did you speak 
to us?” 

No reply. The question was repeated; but 
nothing more was heard from our oracle until 
we hod jumped from the wagon at Aunt Fen’s 
and paid him for his services. Then he said, 
wiping his forehead with a great yellow hand¬ 
kerchief and looking solemnly at us as we stood 
side by side: 

“Some men is fools.” 

(251) 
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“Character No. 1,” commented Ray, as he \ 
slowly clambered to his seat and drove off. \ 
“And a concise and comprehensive discourse j 
upon the lords of creation. It is an omen, j 
girls,” added Nell. \ 

“But,” said I, “I don't see what he means. s s 
There are no men here.” | 

The girls laughed softly. • 

“You dear little goosie,” said Ray, “he meant \ 
that he was a wise man. Come: let us enter < 
into our inheritance. 1 suppose we shall have j 
to wait until Josiah comes home to supper to get s 
our trunks upstairs. Where do you suppose l 
Mrs. ‘J’ is?” > 

We had been standing on the wide porch which > 
extended the length of the house. Now we fol- > 
lowed Ray into the front-hall. This was very broad j 
and led through the house, with rooms opening ( 
on either side and a staircase at the further end. | 
Ail the doors stood hospitably open, and wc natu- i 
rally looked into the first room. It was furnished \ 
like most “ best rooms” in old-fashioned country- \ 
homes; but the one opposite was entirely empty. S 
The one next to this was evidently a library: for > 
books were piled everywhere, and on the table j 
were a couple of handsome pipes. j 

“Josiah is evidently a man of taste,” re- ! 
marked Ray, as she looked at these unfamiliar ? 
objects. “ Do you suppose Aunt Fen lets him \ 
smoke in here with all these lovely books? i 
And oh, girls, see this exquisite water-color!” j 
But an exclamation from Nell, who had wan- s 
dered on ahead, brought us to the hall. S 

“Just look here!” she cried, pointing to the > 
centre of tho fourth room. We stopped upon j 
the threshold, amazed : for there was heaped S 
all manner of beautiful and unique stuffs and \ 
articles in the most bewildering confusion and j 
variety. Quaint boxes and cases and trays of < 
lovely inlaid Japanese work lay upon piles of \ 
soft China-silk and rieh-hued Oriental fabrics, s 
Fans and ornaments of sweet-smelling wood, S 
strings of amber beads, bamboo baskets, and | 
clouds of gauzy veiling were mixed with long ; 
coiled pipes and a dozen little ugly gods, which : 
seemed to grin mockingly at our surprise. We : 
looked at it all—up at the tall vases, down at: 
the thick Persian rugs, across at the indescrib- ! 
able medley, and, at last, at each other. 

“Well!” said I. 

“Well!” cried Nell. 

“Of the very wellest, I should say,” affirmed ; 
Ray. “Aunt Fen doesn’t seem to do the esthetic 
by halves.” 

Once more we turned to examine the beautifhl : 
objects, when Ray suddenly caught sight of the 
sky. 


“That sunset!” she exclaimed, her cheeks 
Hushing with delight as she gazed at the glorious 
mass of coloring. “Oh, I must get outside. 
Come—do! The idea of losing the very first 
one! ” 

The porch faced the west, and we had a fine 
view of what was, to us, a rare treat. But, 
after a little, the subtle charm of the faint 
strange perfume which hung about the bright- 
tinted silk and the quaint ornaments stole over 
me, and, slipping quietly away from my sisters, 
I went back to the treasure-room. 

Seated there, leaning my head against a heap 
of rugs, I seemed transported to some far-off 
land of the Orient, and lost myself in a maze 
of fanciful imagining. Suddenly, I became aware 
of a break in the spell which bound me. 
I turned quickly toward the window, to en¬ 
counter the gaze of a pair of small obliquely- 
set eyes. There could be no mistake: it was 
a Chinaman. 

A thousand thoughts flashed through my mind, 
resolving themselves into the instantaneous con¬ 
viction that here was the dealer from whom Aunt 
Fen had purchased all these things, come to rob 
her of them during her absence. I have laughed 
a hundred times since at the lightning-like rapid¬ 
ity with which my usually rather sensible brain 
came to this conclusion. 

But it was no laughing-matter to me then. 
Cold chills crept over me as I thought how 
alone we were; but, nerving myself as best I 
could, I walked toward the window, from which 
he did not budge, and said, in what I tried to 
make firm tones: 

“You must go right away. You can’t hav.e 
these things. There is a whole houseful of us, 
and Miss Henderly will come back to-morrow 
and have you arrested.” 

“What did you say, Jeanie?” called Nell. 

“ I was just repeating a poem,” I replied at 
once, determined to get rid of the fellow without 
letting the girls know of his presence. So 1 
went a little nearer the window and whispered 
energetically : 

“ You must go right away.” 

The creature gazed at me a moment, grinning 
like nothing in the world but the row of horrid 
stone gods on the floor. Then he danced around, 
crying out in great glee, as he clapped his 
hands: 

J “ Whole housee full—hee-hee-hee!” 

And, to my horror, he jumped lightly over the 
low windowsill into the room. I seized a big 
feather duster and a bamboo chair, and tried to 
b&rricade the door and defend myself at the 
same time. He evidently understood this pan- 
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tomime, for he at once bowed low to the floor, j Fen's lovely Japanese things, and I don't know 
with his hands behind him, saying softly : < what else. He says ho wants his Massa Ben, 

“Me no hurtee Melican missee — me love j and he won’t go away—and—and—well, we’re 
Melican missee.” j not exactly afraid, but won’t you please tell 

This was adding insult to injury, and I was \ him he is in the wrong house?” 
trying to rally my demoralised wits, when he j The sun was already sinking in the west, and 
asked: s its beams came straight through the wide door- 

44 Has Massa Ben come homee yet?” j way and fell about the very dignified and aston- 

4 ‘ I don’t know anything about your Massa i ished - looking gentleman, who by this time a 
Ben,” I said, this time quite loudly, forgetting j sort of instinct had told us could not be Josiah. 
all about the girls. 44 And I want you to go j While we stood 44 mute and motionless,” a slim 
right straight away from here just as fast as \ figure glided past us, and that miserable little 
you can go.” j wretch was bowing to the ground and jabbering 

“Jeanie! are you crazy? Whom on earth j away a lot of heathenish lingo. This perform- 
are you talking to?” came from the porch, and i ance finished, at a sign from the gentleman, he 
in rushed both the girls, to find me making l withdrew, and we looked in a dazed way for 
violent passes with my feather fan at the horrid \ what should come next. It proved to be a very 
little Chinaman, who grinned still more and j courteous explanation from the newcomer, 
chuckled to himself: ! 44 1 regret extremely, ladies,” he began, 

44 Whole housee full—hee-hee-hee!” j gravely, 44 that you should have been caused 

44 Character No. 2,” remarked Ray, coolly. < any annoyance. My name is Benjamin Whitney, 
44 There seems to be a man, after all, and he \ and I quite lately returned from the East, where 
matches beautifully with the room in which i I have spent many years. So I trust I may be 
you have unearthed him. Never say again you \ pardoned for not recognizing those who may 
are not an artist, Jeanie.” \ have a claim upon my hospitality. Or if, as I 

44 Oh! Ray,” I cried, despairingly, 44 how can j suspect to be more than likely, through some 
you?” j } misunderstanding, that you have become my 

44 You poor child,” she said, gently, looking at < guests, let me assure you of no less cordial a 
my flushed cheeks. 44 I’ll see to him. Here, \ welcome.” 

sir, what do you want? Whom did you come j Our faces were doubtless a study during this 
to see?” ' little speech. Ray, however, looked very digni- 

A long gaze from the slanting eyes was his \ fied and began a stately reply: 
only reply. \ 41 It is all a mistake, sir. Our aunt, Miss 

“Don’t you hearine?” she asked, more em- j Henderly, could not come with us from the 
phatically, her own cheeks growing crimson J station, so we engaged a man to take us to 
and her eyes flashing. 44 Why don’t you answer \ Whitfield Farm, and, of course, we supposed 
me? What do you mean by coming here in this ! this to be it. I trust, sir—” Here she came 
way and frightening my sister to death?” j to a sudden stop. The reaction from the strain 

He bowed low again. \ of the last half - hour and the comicality of the 

44 Me no harmee. Me come find Massa Ben.” whole thing were too much for her self-control. 
44 That’s what he said before,” I whispered. \ ner lips quivered suspiciously for a minute, then 
44 Maybe he is in the wrong house.” j she burst into a merry peal of laughter. The 

“Your Master Ben doesn’t live here,” said > twinkle which I had seen striving for mastery 

Ray, very positively. 44 You have made a s in Mr. Whitney’s eyes now took complete pos- 

mistake. Now, please go away.” j session, and we all joined in a hearty laugh 

Ho looked around quite bewildered, and bowed ] together, 
again and again. At this moment, we heard a j * Of course, this broke the ice most effectually, 
footstep outside. It crossed the porch, entered ! and, in spite of our extreme mortification and 
the hall, and drew nearer—Josiah, of course. j embarrassment, we were 6oon explaining things 
44 Another man,” said incorrigible Ray, below j and exchanging civilities in the most charming 
her breath. But she turned as quickly as Nell i and unorthodox way. 

and I, and we all rushed out. S It seemed that Aunt Fen’s farm was 44 next 

This time Nell was spokesman, and she poured j door,” and we were soon escorted thither by our 
forth the thrilling tale with tremulous haste. j most delightfhl of neighbors, assisted by the 
44 Oh, Josiah! We’re so glad you’ve come, s nimble little Chinaman, who grinned more than 
Here’s a horrid Chinese has frightened Jeanie \ ever. It also transpired that Mr. Whitney had 
nearly to death, and wants to steal all Aunt \ been the playfellow of our mother and Aunt 
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Fen, and was a valued friend of the family. 
And, by the time aunt returned from Cousin 
Jack’s, which proved to be a week or more, he 
was our friend too, and the pleasantest one in 
the world. We soon became nearly os much at 
home at Whitney Farm as at Whitfield, and had 
the delight of arranging all the rare and beau¬ 
tiful treasures to our fancy, all about the quaint 
old house. 

It took us the whole autumn to discover 


< that Mr. Whitney had once been Aunt Fen’s 
j lover, and that a foolish misunderstanding had 
| sent him off to China. Immediately upon his 
return, the spring before, he had tried to “make 
up,” but she would not. I think, however, that 
“sober second thought” and the unanimous 
advice and earnest desire of her nieces will 
prevail, and that before another August we 
shall have, for our Uncle Ben, Aunt Fen’s 
Neigh boil. 


THE LAMP IN THE NICHE. 

BT EMMA LYNDON. 


An old, old story come* to roe, 

A legend of antiquity— 

It haunts me night and day: 

An ancient people, so ’tis told. 

Sot in a niche a lamp of gold 
Where all might see its ray. 

The nations bowed before its light, 
ltd cheering beams dispersed the night, 
Its warmth revived the dead ; 

Bereno and safe, it stood on high ; 

The baffled winds went howling by 
Like fiends who looked and fled. 

Their enemies from near and far 
Shrank back as from a baleful star, 

Nor dared molest the land 
That owned so great a talisman ; 

At sight of it, a panic ran 
Through all the hostile band. 

The pilgrim, on his weary way, 

Was urged his feeble steps to stay 
Beside that glimmering shrine, 

To gather strength for further toil 
And grace to meet the world’s turmoil 
To which his feet iucline. 

Bo, day by day and year by year, 

They came to worship—some with fear 
And some with courage bold. 


Deluded nation, soon to fall— 

Thy heaven a recess in the wall. 

Thy god a lamp of gold 1 

Alas! the fatal day drew nigh. 

Nor enemy nor wind was by 
To cause the dreadful fall; 

No jar nor shock disturbed the place; 
But, with a crash that shook eartli’s face, 
It fell and darkened all. 

Are we, who live In better light. 

Bo much unlike thorn sons of night ? 

Have we no golden lamp 7 
Has each no idol at whose shrine 
ne homage pays due the Divine— 

No god with earthly stamp 7 

My heart condemns me. Well I know 
That, though we secretly may go 
To offer incense there, 

There Is a niche within each heart 
That holds a dusty counterpart 
To heathen shrines of prayer. 

Ah, dark indeed will be that day 
When fall to earth our gods of clay, 

As soon or late they must 
How wise and safe to fix above 
These flickering lights of earthly love 
A higher, holier trust t 


THE DAISY’S SPELL. 

BT HELEN MARION BUIINSIDK. 


Hk loves me, loves me not,” she mid, 
Bending low her dainty head 
O’er the daisy’s mystic spell. 

He loves me, loves me not, he loves,” 
6be murmurs, ’mid the golden groves 
Of the corn Holds on the fell. 

’Tis not of the lonely mill 
By the streamlet, clear aud still. 

That tho miller’s daughter thluks, 


Walking in the mellow haze 
Of the sunset’s level rays, 

Weaving fancy's golden links. 

He loves me, loves me not,” once mor^ 
He loves.” The daisy's simple lore 
Agrees with what she knows full welL 
Mcthlnks that, if the miller’s*man 
noth eyes a maiden's face to scan, 

He need not seek the daisy's spell. 
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BT A. 0. 


Tou think it strange that I do not like Cape 
jasmines? You may make mo a boutonniere of 
that spray of heliotrope, if you will, but I doubt 
not tiio jasmine-blossom prefers its present posi¬ 
tion in your hair. A foolish prejudice? Per- 
haps. If you like, I will tell you its origin. 

It was some four or five summers ago that I 
accompanied a surveying-party over a large part 
of the western region of Old Virginia and down 
through a portion of West Virginia. We fre¬ 
quently struck, on our route, one or another of 
the fashionable spas for which that section is 
especially famous, and, as some of us were still 
young, three especially, we three younger ones 
were Buncourt, a Spaniard called the “Seflor,” 
and myself. I liked Buncourt especially, though 
he would have been thought eccentric by most 
men. lie had been so considered at college. 
But there was an indescribable something about 
Silas Buncourt which attracted or repelled with 
a potency which I have never been able to attrib¬ 
ute to any other source than animal magnetism. 
Reserved, cold, and in many respects selfish, 
his character presented a marked contrast to 
that of the little Spaniard. Suartoz never liked 
him, although they were thrown much,together. 
I think I can see them now—this couple, so 
entirely the opposites of each other in every 
physical aspect no less than in their natures— 
Buncourt tall, pale, blue-eyed, blond; Suartoz 
•light and diminutive, swarthy, dark-haired, 
black-eyed, a perfect type of the conventional 
Spaniard. Silas Buncourt had the reputation of 
having been wonderfully successful in a number 
of love-affairs. He was what the women call 
“fascinating”—different from other men in his 
cool assumption of indifference, with a dash of 
recklessness about his conversation and bearing 
which gave them a wonderful charm in the eyes 
of most of his female friends. I have had some 
women to confide to me, however, that they 
“hated” him. 

The little Spaniard was a study. He had 
spent most of his life on his widowed mother's 
estates, amid the mountains of Andalusia, where 
he had known no society save that of that 
mother and of his two older sisters. But, for the 
last five years, he hod been a close and earnest 
student in an American university, from which, 
after acquiring a fair knowledge of English, he 


OOBDOH. 


had been graduated with distinction as a civil 
engineer. 

Ho was a man of striking personal appear¬ 
ance; diminutive, indeed, but beautifully propor¬ 
tioned and with a superb carriage. His face 
was an exquisite one of the darkest brunette 
type, and his eyes were the intensest and most 
luminous I ever looked into. He was a perfect 
child in his ignorance of the world, but a poet 
in his enthusiastic and chivalrous admiration of 
humanity. At times he was prone to fits of 
sombre moodiness; and then again, for days 
together, ho was like a sunbeam in the camp. 
He entertained odd notions about some things. 
For example, he imagined that the life which 
had nothing of heartache in it was not a perfectly 
rounded life, and that it was the capacity of 
sorrow which separated humanity from the bruts 
creation. His great regret was that he did not 
know English well enough to write poetry in it. 
“ I can never hope,” he said, “ truthfully to 
interpret to you my best thoughts.” 

We had not been in our camp many days 
before I noticed an ever-increasing cloud upon 
the boy’s usually sunshiny nature. I questioned 
Buncourt on the subject, and was greeted with 
the laughing answer: 

“ Well, it is a matter to have been expected. 
The Sefior is only in love—that's all. Don't 
you remember Denise Mauldvrier? You knew 
her at the Agnews’, in Baltimore, last winter— 
the belle Creole from Louisiana. She’s at the 
hotel here, and has got him in her toils.” 

I was too much troubled to say anything far¬ 
ther. I turned away with a dim foreboding of 
coming evil. He spoke so cynically that, from 
that moment, my regard for him underwent a 
reaction. Though I had never been introduced, 
I knew a little of Denise Maultfvrier. She was 
a woman of splendid presence, of a physical 
beauty almost Oriental in its sensuous voluptu¬ 
ousness ; in fact, as I thought, a magnificent 
specimen of soulless humanity. I had heard 
men and women alike say of her, during that 
winter in Baltimore, that adamant was not so 
hard ju her flinty heart. And now to think 
that this youth was in her toils I 

With Suartoz’s loss of gayety, came a still 
more evident desire, on his part, to avoid the 
society of the corps. When the day’s work was 

( 266 ) 
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over, be would sit about the camp, silent and 
moody, until the lime came for him to dash off 
in the direction of the springs. His previous 
dislike of Buncourt developed daily into a per¬ 
ceptible and implacable hatred. One evening, 
at the mess-table, Buncourt, in the presence of 
the whole corps, made a jesting allusion to the 
boy’s infatuation for the Creole beauty. The 
Spaniard’s face grew livid with rage, and, seizing 
a case-knife at his elbow, he sprang at Buncourt 
with the fierceness of a starved wild beast. 

1 began to grow extremely anxious, after this, 
for the time to come when we should move our 
camp. Meantime, I determined to seek a 
renewal of my former slight acquaintance with 
Miss Mauldvrier. I can recall with distinctness, 
even at this date, my first sight of her, as I stood 
on the piazza of the Grand Hotel and saw her 
pass. The night was beautiful, full of moon¬ 
light and music and the scent of flowers. Miss 
Mauldvrier entered the room within, leaning on 
the arm of Silas Buncourt. There was a rhythm 
in every sinuous line of her perfectly rounded 
figure. Her beauty gave me a quick thrill of 
admiration, in spite of my prejudice against 
her. What a magnificent Circe she was! Her 
arms and shoulders flashed warm and white in 
the light of the gas-jets, and the scent of Cape 
jasmines followed her as she passed. Just then 
1 heard a sound between a muttered curse and a 
sob at my elbow; and, turning, I saw Suartoz, 
with eager eyes, watching the retreating figure. 
A full-blown Cape jasmine was in his fingers. I 
knew then that she was stifling his soul with the 
scent of her odious flowers. 

1 went back to camp. I did not wish to meet, 
face to face, this man who, I conceived, was 
doing me a fearful injury, and this woman who 
aided and abetted him in it. For I had come, in 
some strange way, to merge Suartoz’s existence 
with my own, and believed that it was I who, 
beyond all other men, was henceforth to be Silos 
Buncourt’s deadliest foe. And she, the wonder¬ 
ful Creole—how her eyes sought his! I had not 
failed to catch the expression with which she 
regarded Buncourt, as they passed me. I have 
seen a snake, with glassy glittering eye fixed on 
a bird, charm it into his very jaws. There was 
a wild, fluttering, fearful look of mingled fasci¬ 
nation and distrust in the face of the Creole, as 
she answered some remark that Buncourt had 
just made her. My belief in the theory of 
odism, animal magnetism, whatever you choose 
to call it, was stronger, at that moment, than over 
before. 

It happened that a bachelor-uncle of mine 
was then at the springs. He had just enough 


\ 

\ 


\ 
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gray in his hair to be petted by the pretty girls 
with impunity, and just enough of the fire of 
youth in his veins to enjoy such petting 
immensely. I went up to him, the next evening, 
and asked him if he knew Miss Mnul^vrier. 

“Yes, certainly,” he answered, briskly. “A 
most charming girl! Wish I were younger— 
should fancy her myself. I am told she has 
plenty of money. Splendid type of the old 
Creole race. Charming girl—chnrming!” 

“ Will you favor me with an introduction ?” 

“ What, eh ? An introduction f Why, bless 
my soul, you are too late for any good, upon my 
word! Why didn’t you come to me sooner? 
Young Buncourt is ahead of you. Everybody’s 
talking about it. They have been engaged for a 
long time, Mrs. Blabton tells me; and what she 
doesn’t know is not worth knowing. But, surely, 
if you wish an introduction—surely. Nothing 
could give me more pleasure. Isn't Buncourt 
an engineer of your corps? He should have 
brought you up sooner. But I see—I see I The 
sly dog!” 

I was introduced accordingly. My object vtas 
a clearly-defined one, although its means of 
attainment were of the most impalpable and 
unformed character. This object was to foil 
Silas Buncourt in his lovemaking, if lovemaking 
it should prove to be. 

Miss Mnuldvrier gave me a careless look from 
her dark eyes, and then, placing her hand on 
my arm, asked if she had not seen me in Balti¬ 
more. « 

“ I had scarcely hoped to be remembered,” I 
stammered. 

“ You do not flatter yourself, I see,” she said, 
and laughed a low musical laugh. My blood 
tingled with an odd sensation of delight. Yet I 
resolved to let her understand, from the first, 
that it was through no ardent admiration for 
herself that I had sought and obtained this 
interview. My method was as unpremeditated 
as it was abrupt. It startled even my own 
consciousness. 

“ Your friend Silas Buncourt is not an honor¬ 
able man,” I blurted out. 

She dropped my arm and looked at me like 
an angry tigress. 

“Did you ask an introduction in order to 
insult me?” she said. “You would not have 
dared to say this to him.” 

I have often thought, Bince then, that we must 
have attracted some attention from the pedple 
about us; but no such warning crossed my mind 
at the time. I was utterly oblivious of all sur¬ 
roundings. 

“ I have not,” I replied. “ It served my pur- 
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pose to say it first to you. I shall tell him so y if j A half-hour later, I had left the hotel-portico 
there be need.” I and was passing through the grounds on my way 

Her manner changed. In a tone of eager j back to the camp. On a rustic seat beneath one 
entreaty, she began: S of the mountain-ash trees, a hundred yards, per- 

“ Hare you any means of substantiating—but j haps, from the hotel, I saw again Miss Mauld- 
1 am a fool,” she broke off, angrily. ** W ho are j vricr. At her side sat Suartoz, with his face 
you, that 1 should be bantering words with you j between his hands. Both were silent, and the 
about him?” Then she said, frigidly : “ Bo so j moonlight had a ghastly tinge as it poured over 

kind as to find Mr. Boyle.” Mr. Boyle was her j and around them. I fancied I could smell the 
escort, and was nowhere in*sight. As she spoke, j odor of a Cape jasmine. 

she turned her head, either to look if he were j Two days later, 1 stood at the window and 
near, or else to hide the alternating red and i watched her again. She perceived me, as she 
white on her face from my scrutiny. And then < passed, and beckoned to me. I was surprised, 

I noticed, again, a Cape jasmine in the coils of i but hastened forward. As she took my arm, 

her black hair. Beyond the jasmine and the s she whispered: 

girl's shapely head, a paid face with luminous i “ You may deem it on uncalled-for confession, 
eyes watched me from a window on the portico. > but there is something in your face which makes 
It was little Suartoz. I had smelled tho perfume j me trust you. lie is all that you said of him, 
of the jasmine - flower all the evening, and I \ that night—and worse. And 1 have known it 
thought then that, in some unaccountable way, < for a long time, but not in the way that you 
it must have crazed me. {imagine; and you will never learn.” 

“ If you wish it so, I have nothing farther to i I listened with a wonderment which was 
say on the subject,” 1 said. “ We will find Mr. s intensified when I saw her, not long after, with 
Boyle. In the meantime,'’ I added, “ allow me l Buncourt, and noticed that she wore, once more, 
to assure you that it was through no interest in > that charmed-bird look in her eyes, 

yourself that I made the statement which has l I met Miss Maul£vrier frequently from that, 

aroused your indignation.” I time on. I fancied that in some as yet unfore- 

I said the words desperately and carelessly, as \ seen way I might be of service to Suartoz, in 
one who has played for a tremendous stake and \ his love for this enigmatical woman; and so 
lost. The utter disregard for herself which < I continued to haunt the place and to mingle 
they implied, and their evident lack of con- j with the giddy crowd as one of them. In the 
secutiveness, seemed to worry her. She oould ! meantime, my sense of duty had led me to 
not understand, and her face wore a semi-dazed j repeat to Buncourt the accusation which I had 
look. Perhaps it seemed to her an unwonted \ made against him. Ho stared at me blankly, 

but made no attempt to resent my conduct, and, 
turning on his heel, walked away. Two days 
later, he received a business-letter, he said, which 
caused him to leave the camp. I have never 
she said, passionately. And, os we walked the ? seen him since. 

length of the spacious ball-room, I told her about ! Some time after this, I passed Miss Maul6vrier's 
Suartoz—his simplicity, his inexperience, his } cottage, in the cool of an August morning. It was 
poetic temperament—and concluded it all with j a holiday with the corps, and I had determined 
what suddenly occurred to me as at least a \ to spend it at the springs. She was on the little 
plausible reason for my first remark: 

<* What do you think of the honor of a man 
who, knowing this boy’s nature, would yet sub¬ 
ject it to the temptation of loving you—and lov¬ 
ing you in vain?” 11 replied, with half-jesting compliment. And 

A relieved look came into her face. j yet it was more than compliment: for, that 

“Oh, is that all?” she said, almost inaudibly, j morning, she seemed the very culmination of 
and, as it were, to herself. “ I congratulate Mr. \ physical loveliness. Perhaps her picturesque 
Suartoz on possessing so enthusiastic a friend.” < costume heightened her usual beauty; for I know 
She said this with a curl of her lip which was < that a woman's influence over men depends In 
fairly a sneer, and laughed a short satirical j no small measure on her raiment. I caught 
laugh that had none of the silvery melody of that j myself wondering, os I stood there gazing up 
earlier laugh with which she had greeted me. i at her, how it was that 1 had escaped from her 
Then she concluded: “ Let us find Mr. Boyle.” {toils. A jasmine-flower rose and fell on her 
Vol. XCIII.—10. 


porch, and’ called to me. As I drew near, she 
cried gayly: 

“ Do you wish to see something bcautlftil ?” 

“ Certainly. But do I not behold it already ?” 


phenomenon to talk face to face with a man j 
who was impervious to her beauty and heedless > 
of her will. j 

“ For pity's sake, tell me what you do mean I” \ 
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breast, and she leaned toward me until I could 
faintly feel her breath on my cheek. 

«» Pshaw!” she said, “ it is a photograph I wish 
to show you. See—it has just come trom New 
Orleans. I had it taken about Bix weeks ago. 

It is of myself, but dreadfully flattered. Yet j 
isn’t it charming?” > 

There was risible no taint of idle vanity in \ 
the question. She knew that the face was a fair J 
due, and she admired it as such, utterly unmind- \ 
ful at the moment that it was her own. j 

“It is beautiful,” I replied, simply, and ! 
added: “Will you give me one?” i 

Her dark eyes opened wider, in seeming J 

wonderment. J 

“ I am ever so sorry, but—” And then she S 
paused and smiled at me with a face which j 
Spoke the rest. 

“Certainly,” I replied, “I had no right to 
expect it.” 

“Will you take this, instead?” 

She unclasped the snowy flower from its 
resting-place upon her bosom and gave it to ; 
me. 1 carried it back with me to the camp and 
handed it to Suartoz without a word. His sad 
face lightened with the semblance of a smile : 
at the sight of her flower, and he hid it away ;! 
in his breast. > 

That night. I saw her in the ball-room, > 
a lovely apparition of perfect grace and billowy 
lace and jasmines. She gave me a meaning 
glance, and I crossed over to where she stood 
surrounded by a throng of her admirers. 

“I wish to speak with you for a moment,” : 
she said. “ Let us go out—this hot atmosphere 
oppresses me.” j 

As we passed from the ball-room, she added: 

“ Y'ou asked me for my picture, to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Here it is. There is no other man who can 
say that he possesses, of my own free and 
uncompelled will, so much as the gift of my 
photograph.” And she laughed the low musical j 
laugh that I had learned to look for. 

What did she mean ? Did she mean that 
another, that Buncourt, had one, unfairly 
obtained, and that this was the secret of bis / 
power over her? J 

“ I appreciate—” j 

I had begun thus, when she interrupted me: \ 
“ Don’t ! I hate these formal little speeches, j 
I would rather you should have ft than anyone j 
else, because—” j 

Suddenly, she stopped short. I observed that < 

her voice trembled. What again did she mean? I 
I felt an unaccountable tremor in my own, as | 

J asked: i 


“ ‘ Because’ what?” 

Her hand pressed more closely on my arm, 
as she replied: 

“Oh, can’t you see? But we’ll not talk of it. 
Let us go.” 

I would have given a great deal to have been 
able, just then, to look full into her face. I half 
suspected what she would have me think. But 
no: it was absurd to believe her. She could 
not mean* it: she was only a Circe. Oh, no— 
I was too old a bird to be caught by chaff like 
that. 

The summer passed away, and with it disap¬ 
peared from my sight Denise Maul^vrier. 

That poor Juan Suartoz, with the intense 
eyes and the strange poetic nature, had been 
found dead in his camp-bed at the dawn of an 
autumn day, not long after we pulled up stakes 
at the springs. A country doctor was soon sum¬ 
moned, and, looking for a moment or two at the 
rigid form, said sententiously: 

“ Poison.” 

I was in New Orleans last winter and saw Denise 
again. It was at one of the principal theatres, 
where a great American actor was playing Romeo. 

As I sat there intently listening to the full rich 
tones of his sonorous voice and watched the 
movements of his fine figure until I almost per¬ 
suaded myself that I had seen and known him 
in another life. And I tried to remember 
something about that other life wherein I had 
known him, and, seeking the lost clue, turned 
my eyes from the stage for a moment, in a semi¬ 
reverie. In the turning, they fell full oh the 
face of Denise MaulSvrier. Then it was that, in 
one flash of remembrance, it all came back to 
me: the memory of that summer at the springs, 
and of Buncourt, and of the little Spaniard. It 
was Suartoz whom the actor so much rcsetnbled. 
and it was the facq of the woman over there 
which had brought the dead man back to my 
consciousness. As the play drew to a close, I 
left my scat and took my place near the door of 
her box, to watch her pass out. She leaned on 
the arm of a greyheaded old man. She started 
visibly when she saw me standing there, with 
calm unsmiling face, awaiting her recognition. 

“Her husband, doubtless,” I thought. “She 
has added to her own fortune by selling.herself. 
A fit finale to her career.” 

It did not take her a long time to reeover 
the self-possession which so soon beoomes second 
nature to womer. who move much in society. 
Holding out her gloved hand, she greeted me 
cordially, and then introduced—her father. 

She hoped, she said with a faint smile, that, 
before I left the city, I would call on her, fdr the 
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sake of old times. 1 coufess that, iii spite of my \ tears came to her relief, and she rocked herself 
ghastly recollection of the dead Spaniard, the j back and forth and sobbed like a child, 
words had a winning sweetness iu them. Her ! “ 1 have tried to forget/’ she said. “I have 

father, too, added his dignified, solicitation that j tried so hard to forget.” 

1 would come to see them. Then they went l 1 felt that I had touched at last the deepest 
on. But, as 1 stood looking in the direction i spring of her woman-nature, and that she was 
in which they had gone, I caught a glimpse of \ not, after all, the cold and senseless being that I 
her gazing back at me with an eager look in her j had deemed her. A woman in tears is a terrible 
eyes. \ thing for a man to contemplate: and, at the sight 

When, next day, I called, I expected con-J of one, he is not (infrequently impelled to actions 
fidently to be overpowered with the perfume of l which he would never, under other circumstances. 
Cape jasmines, as I entered the door. j perform. 1 was completely unnerved. 1 said 

“Where are they?” I asked of the servant, all that I could to comfort her, until at last. 
But he only stared at me and led me to the par- almost before I knew it, my arms were around 
lor. There she sat, dressed in the palest of pale i; her, and my lips touching hen, as I told her 

sjilks, but with a touch of brighter color here ji that I loved her. 

there. Her greeting.was kind, but 1 noticed ■: Soothed into quiet at last, she began.: 
again tbat tremulousness of voice which had <: 14 It was the one thing that 1 needed; I should 

perturbed me so when she hod given me her pic- have lived and died a miserable woman, but for 
ture. I saw, too, that her eyes seemed to shun this knowledge. But I can nover be your wife, 
mine, though I caught her looking at me, now : No, do not ask—I can give you no reason. If 1 
and then, in a furtive fashion. I could not had never known him—” and the white face 
understand this, for I knew that bashfulness had j grew rigid. Then she continued: “Our paths 
never ranked as one of her virtues in the old ! in life lend far apart. Good-bye. God bless 
days. | you!” and left me standing there bewildered. 

“Where are they?” I said, thinking still of j I saw her once more, a month ago, in Rich- 
the jasmines, and looking at the Greek coil of j mond. Her greeting was as cordial as ever, 
her black hair, where the flower always slept. < though subdued, and she had lost none of her 
And, understanding, she answered: j rare dazzling beauty. The feverishness that 1 

“ They are gone.” s used sometimes to notice in her bearing and her 

Then we talked of the play, and she spoke of j looks had vanished, however, and a quiet sereu- 
the actor's likeness to “ our little friend,” as she s ity seemed to dwell with her. 
called Suartoz. Thus we went bock together to j “She is an Undine who has found her soul/' 
that old summer, and she expressed, in an > I said to myself. Neither of ua spoke of the 
unmistakable way, her sorrow for the boy's j old times, yet the heart of each was full cf 
untimely end. No shade of self-reproach, how- j them. She stayed only- two days^ and-^-do you 
ever, or tone of a stricken conscience, blended | read Spanish ? Then I shall send you the vci- 
with her regrets. A sad smile flickered over j ume of Suartos's poems. They were published 
her face when I told her that I had buried her j in New York, not long since, by an enthusiast in 
picture with him. j Spanish literature, whose acquaintance I made 

We spoke of many people and of many things j in one of my peregrinations, who admired them 
connected with our life in Virginia during those j greatly. I do not know whether you will find a 
brief days, but I noticed that she did not men- j poem, in the volume, about Cape jasmines; I only 
tion Buncourt. This puzzled me, and I said: J know that the flower is a ghastly one to me, 
“ But Silos Buncourt—” j with its subtle odor, suggesting always to my 

The effect wae magical. She gasped for breath. « mind untimely death and affection* squandered 
A,ghostly pallor settled on her face. Presently, < and irreparable wrong*. 


“THOU* GOD, SEE8T ME.” 

BT MRS. PI DSL BY. 

I .cannot hide from Thee; ^ I know not how or where 

The monntaln-fostnem and the desert wfld j My wayward heart my wandering feet may lead; 

Qua nanght from Thee conceal: J Bat Thou art everywhere— 

Than kaewmt all, Tboa meet Thine erring child. lly preeeut and my future Thou dost read. 
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We had been bothered for eome time by a dis¬ 
agreement with a neighbor in regard to a mill- 
Htream right. Old Dodson would have been the 
most mulish man in the world if his capricious¬ 
ness hod not usually, when one least expected 
it, got ahead of bis obstinacy. After trying to 
quarrel, he threatened us with law-proceedings; 
and then, just as we were daily expecting to 
learn that he had begun them, he suddenly 
made up his mind to do what we had proposed 
at the outset—to leave the matter to arbitration. 

He found himself obliged to leave home, and 
sent us word in the morning that, if we would 
come over to the village at one o'clock, he would 
consent to let certain mutual friends, whom he 
named, decide as to the merits of the case. 

“ We’d better not lose a minute,” said my 
partner, old Mr. Joyce, “for Dodson never was 
known to be of the same mind for two hours 
together, especially when he makes it up to 
anything reasonable; he’s just like a stubborn 
steer that wants to go six ways at once.” 


home, when we reached a bit of woodland; the 
air had grown suddenly quite sharp; the sun¬ 
beams slanted in a chill fashion through the 
leafless boughs; the first breath of the rising 
wind struck us, and Joyce was saying that we 
should have a cold night and maybe a good 
freeze again, instead of the rain we had been 
dreading. 

Just then, the wise old horse, quicker-sighted 
than we, came to a halt. We both rose to our 
feet and looked ahead. Then we saw what was 
lying in the road—the body of a man, stretched 
straight and stiff in the slush, flat on his back, 
with his two arms extended. Joyce was out of 
the sled and hurrying toward the figure before I 
recovered enough to speak or stir, so numbed was 
I by my first strange feeling—the strangest 1 ever 
experienced: horror, dread, repugnance, all com¬ 
bined. I stood stupidly staring at the body and 
Joyce moving toward it. 

There came a season when I asked myself 
| whether, had any premonition of what was to 


It was after eleven when the message came, \ 
and it would take an hour to drive to the village, \ 


so Joyce’s decision needed to be acted on at 
ouce. While we were talking, the hired-man 
drove out of the barn in the one-horse sled to 


\ 

\ 

\ 

s 


go up the hill for wood, and Joyce suggested \ 


our taking it, so os to waste no time harnessing \ 
Toby and getting out the cutter. j 

We put the old horse at his best speed, and \ 


reached the village in season to allow Mr. Dodson \ 
leisure to change his mind exactly seven times < 
before we got the referees together. However, j 
the affair was amicably settled—in our favor, too \ 
—so we started for home in the best spirits and \ 


on such good terms with Dodson that he firmly 
believed we had been in the wrong from the 


< 


commencement, and he always willing to do j 


what he must now—pay a reasonable sum fbr \ 
the privilege we were ready to grant him. j 


The snow had been very heavy that winter in 5 
our region—among the hills of Northern Penn- ; 
sylvania—and in this first Week .of March the ' 
weather hod changed as suddenly as old Dodson’s : 
humor; the sun was warm as April, a general 
thaw had set in, and the road was a mass of 
slush, with hard snow enough left at the bottom 
to make the sleighing still tolerable. j 


follow been granted me, I could have kept from 
driving over the prostrate shape—whether it 
would not have been right so to do. But I had 
no premonition, and, after that first sickening 
thrill, I walked the horse close up to the spot, 
got out, and leaned with Joyce over the body. 

A young man, well built and handsome; 
clothes thick and of good material — so good, 
that the lack of great-coat was remarkable; no 
ordinary drunken tramp; the stiffened hands 
were slender and white, the free that of an 
intellectual and cultivated person. 

“This beats me,” said Joyce. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve he’s drunk, either. Well, if he’d lain till 
nightfall, he wouldn’t ever have seen another 
sun—his clothes are beginning to freeze already.'* 
Between us, we lifted him into the sleigh; 
wrapped the buffalo-robe about him ; Joyce held* 
his head, while I took the reins and drove home 
as fast as the old horse could trot. 

Not far from our house, we met the doctor as 
he came riding down a cross-road, and we told 
him what we had in the sleigh and the need of 
his services, losing no time as he trotted along 
beside us while we talked. , 

“ Perhaps the doctor better go on ahead of us 
to the house,” 1 suggested to Mr. Joyce. “Anne 


We were not much over half a mile from ; might be frightened to see us drive upr this WAy.” 
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“Ann© is never frightened when there is any- < 
thing to do,” her uncle replied, shortly; “and j 
there’ll be enough for all of us, or I miss my 1 
guess.” 

Not for long, I thought, for I believed the poor 
fellow so near dead that he would never rouse; 
but I said no more. As we drove up to the side 
door, Nancy Taine, the kitchen-girl, was stand¬ 
ing in it, and, being a silly thing at bert, of j 
course the first thing she did was to scream like j 
a peacock, and that brought Anne out. But \ 
Anne was always equal to any emergency, and, 
when I spoke to Mr. Joyce, all I hod meant was J 
to save her the shock of seeing unprepared the \ 
ghastly face of the burden we carried, for a j 
corpse could not have been whiter or colder, and, ; 
indeed, that was what I thought we were bring¬ 
ing. in spite of Uncle Joyce’s dogged assertion ; 
that the man was alive. 

We carried him upstairs, the doctor and I 
undressed him, and, when he was in bed, Anne 
came, in her quiet helpful way—as usual, 

“ worth three nurses and six of us medical 
humbugs,” to quote Doctor Marsh's verdict 

As for the man lying there, the doctor 
declared that he was no more dead than 1, 
though less self-assertive for the moment—he : 
had not lain long enough in the snow to be : 
anywhere near frozen—there was no sign of: 
any bodily injury. 

“ My opinion is,” Marsh said, pushing his j; 
spectacles back and glaring ferociously at Anne j: 
and mo, “that the fellow has drunk more than ; 
he’s eaten lately—brain-nerves a little upset; : 
had outwalked his strength, too. But I don’t 
know—nobody knows anything, though doctors 
have to pretend they know everything when 
they have fools to deal with, and that’s gener- :j 
ally. Tliercs an exception in this room, David ; 
Granger; but it isn’t you, nor I, nor that chap 
on the bed.” 

Old Doctor Marsh was as good and wise, as 
a man, as he was as a doctor, and his admiration 
of Anne knew no bounds. 

“ Then you don’t think the poor fellow is in 
danger?” Anne asked. 

“That depends on what you mean,” retorted : 
Marsh. “ I’ve no doubt he’ll get up off this : 
bed and go on with his life; sometimes that’s | 
the worst danger a man lying as he is can run 
the risk of.” 

Then he set to work over his patient, and 
Anne and I gave Bueh help as we could, while ; 
Tim Farham went to the doctor's office at the 
Corners with a prescription for the remedies; 
required. 

Before evening, he had recovered conscious¬ 


ness, and, besides the stimulants, was able to take 
some nourishing broth. He talked a little, but 
in a wandering broken fashion—asked questions 
\ as to where he was and how he came there, but 
\ paid no attention to the answers. It was too 
soon to try to learn anything about him or the' 
way in which he had fallen into the plight in 
which we had found him. 

“If he gets a good sleep to-night, I suppose 
there will be nothing to fear, doctor,” Anne 
said, when Marsh looked in for the second time, 
after having paid some visits in the neighborhood. 

“If he does,” rejoined the doctor, rather 
grimly. “ But that cold of his shows itself 
now; he’ll either be better or he’ll have to be 
nursed tnrough pneumonia.” 

“Poor fellow. Well, we can take care of 
him,” Anne said. 

And the upshot of the matter was that we did 
for three weeks, and, during a portion of that 
time, we had a terribly sick man on our hands : 
but Marsh’s skill and Anne’s nursing carried 
him through. 

“ Just the most wonderful girl that ever lived,” 
Marsh used to say, as doggedly as if her uncle 
or I were ready to contradict him, instead of 
listening with open delight to his praise of her, 
“ and she's the best. I wonder how you hap¬ 
pened to have such a niece, Nathan Joyce; and 
it’s a pity for her to be wasted on David Granger, 
though lie’s as near worthy of her as any chap 
I know.” 

I knew I meant the last part of his remark 
to be true; and, if as deep earnest love as any 
man ever gave woman could count, I had that 
to plead in my fkvor. I was twentyeight and 
Anne nearly twentythree; I had been living in 
the house about two years, and for the last six 
months we had been engaged. 

I had known her when I was a boy and she 
a tiny girl, then my father moved out West, and 
I grew up to hard work—with a chance, though, 
to get a tolerable ordinary education ; and I used 
to think even then that, if ever I lived to marry, 
my wife should be Anne Joyce—either she or 
none at all. 

It did not look probable, at one time, that wc 
should ever be brought together. I was back in 
the neighborhood on a visit, when I was a little 
short of twenty, but too horribly bashful to look 
Anne square in the face. Then the uncle I was 
visiting quarreled with me and my father abor t 
some property the two owned together and which 
we had come on to settle. So we went home; 
I had harder work—a great deal fell on me, for 
a young man to bear. Father lost his health, his 
second wife was a poor creature, creps failed. 
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other ill-luck of various sorts followed, and any 
hope of a competency and Anne Joyce looked 
far enough away, i was nearly twentysix; my 
father and his wife were both dead; fathers 
investments and speculations had turned out 
so poorly, that the last of the land and the store 
had to go to settle his debts; and I was casting 
about in what quarter of the great country 
I should not seek—I never was visionary—but 
begin the building of my fortune. 

Just then, very unexpected news came to me: 
my bachelor-uncle in Pennsylvania had died 
after a short illness, and, on his deathbed, 
l suppose things looked different to him from 
what they had done when he uigustly quarreled 
with father and took advantage of a quibble in 
the law to hold fast to what was onrs. Neither 
father nor I had troubled our lives by bitter 
feelings toward him. 1 was glad of it now, for 
he had made me the lieir to all his property— 
and it was considerable: two good farms and 
a fine tract of timberland with a steam suw-mill 
on it. 

Of course, I went back; and, ns my farm 
was next to Mr. Joyce’s, we entered into part¬ 
nership, beginning with the timberland and saw¬ 
mill, and finally ending by making a joint concern 
of most of our respective property, though we 
kept free from the stock-company people advised 
us to start; for we had coal as well as timber on 
,our tract. 

Anno kept house for her uncle, and I lived 
with them. There was a good deal to do, but 
ho always had a capable woman in the kitchen 
and a hired-man entirely at Anne’s disposal; 
and, as she had more executive ability than most 
men, she always found leisure for books and the 
cultivation of her mind. Anne had money of 
her own; there was an excellent school in a 
flourishing town about twenty miles off, where 
she had spent several years; she had also 
traveled a good deal, and often went to Phila¬ 
delphia and New York to visit school-friends. 
Since those daj9, I have seen a good deal of the 
world; but 1 have never met a more thorough 
lady—nor a prettier one, for that matter. 

I was a slow fellow—average abilities, but no 
show—not overmuch of a reader then, though I 
tried to follow Anne’s lead as well as my tastes 
and busy life would allow; for 1 had to work 
hard, because Mr. Joyce was getting elderly, and 
we had, take it by and large, a pretty extensive 
business on our hands. 

It was a wonder Anne ever learned to care for 
me. I was still silent and shy, though of course 
not so bad as at nineteen; but I loved her so 
truly—that was my only claim. Heart and soul, 


1 had no thought or feeling that did not belong 
to Anne; and, 1 suppose, when a girl is as good 
09 she is clear-headed, such a love counts. Any¬ 
how, though there were men in the county far 
above me in looks, bruins, and position, any one 
of whom she could have had, Anne took me; and, 
when autumn should get round again, we were 
to be married. 

1 am no hand at telling a story. I can only 
just put in plain language the things that hap¬ 
pened, and 1 have explained enough to let you 
know who we were and how we lived when, on 
that March afterncon, fate brought Walter Denby 
across my path. That was his real name, he told 
us when he got well enough to talk about him¬ 
self, doing it with a careless frankness which 
bore the stamp of truth, though, for that matter, 
he could have made you believe black was white# 
1 think, with that tongue of his and those splen¬ 
did eyes. 

But about his name. When he got so ill, we 
looked among the papers in his coat-pockets for 
some clue. There was nothing to give the 
slightest; only some notes and other papers 
addressed to Taunton Trent, and the same name 
on a playbill among the list of actors. There 
had been a theatrical company at Bunker, thirty 
miles off, a short time beforo. This Was one of 
their announcements. 

We concluded, of course, that onr sick man 
woe Trent, and so it proved. He had been trav¬ 
eling with the company for several months under 
that name. From his own account, he had led 
a very reekless life, and, though he was only 
twentyfive, he had seen more and gone through 
more than many a man double his age. He had 
been brought up by his maternal grandfather, m 
rich New York banker; petted and indulged in 
a way that might easily have ruined a stronger 
and more stable character than his. He wan 
ready to enter college at sixteen, had been 
expelled in his second year, sent to Europe, and 
had gone from one scrape and excess to another. 
He had money of his own which he ran through, 
and the old grandfather’s love and patience held 
out for a long time. 

The autumn before this March afternoon 
when be was flung in on us, his grandfather and 
he had a terrible quarrel. The old man paid his* 
debts, but vowed that it was for the last time. 
Besides, there should be no more racing or 
gambling and drinking, and Denby was to take a 
position in the bank and learn to earn his owW 
living and how to take care of the money that 
might one day be liis if he behaved himself. 

41 It appeared rather late for such stringent? 
measures,” the young fellow said, with bis reek- 
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less laugh, that somehow fascinated you; “but 
the grandparent was flinty-hearted and—and— 
well, some other people were too, but no matter.” 

“ You agreed to his offer?'’ 1 asked. 

“ Yes, 1 had a natural knack for bookkeeping. 
Of course, it wasn’t pleasant, but—now comes 
the black part,” he added, quickly, after a 
pause. “ It does me good to talk: maybe you 
won’t believe me, but Miss Joyce will—it’s 
true!” 

44 We shall both believe you,” Anne said, 
softly, with a quick warning glance at me; for 
he was very weak still, and must be humored 
and very gently treated, Marsh said. . 

“Well,” he began again, “I shall feel easier 
when it’s told. You’ve both been very good to 
me. I suppose I’m an ungrateful dog, but I do 
appreciate what you have done.” 

44 The thing at present is to get well,” said I. 
‘‘Never mind the rest.” 

I don’t,” he rejoined, laughing again. 4 ‘ I 
doubt if you did anybody a good turn in saving 
me—but here I am! Well, that trouble. I 
kept pretty steadily to business, for me, then the 
crash came. There—there was money missing— 
accounts doctored. It lay between me and Mr. 
Jordan, a man of fifty—steady, respectable, had 
been there over thirty years. The directors 
believed in him, so did the grand fattier. That’s 
all. They hushed it up for his sake. Well, I 
was turned adrift—there !” 

He looked first at Anne, then at me. 

‘* We do both believe you,” she answered, 
with her heavenly smile. 

He could talk no more then; even in health he 
must have been a highly excitable creature, and 
his nerves were terribly broken by this illness, 
following on long months of dissipation. For 
that was what they had been. He did not 
attempt to disguise the fact, neither penitent nor 
boastful, just reckless. 

He hod not much money when he started out; 
he saift he meant to go on to the Pacific States, 
but wliot he intended to do there I think he had 
no idea, and I am sure he did not care. In 
some town where he stopped, he came across the 
theatrical company. He had playe^ a great deal 
as an amateur, and he got an opening here, as 
the leading young man of the troupe had fallen 
ill. 

He wandered about with these people all 
winter; toward spring, they came eastward; 
business got worse and worse, and the stories 
he told of their adventures and hardships made 
yon want to laugh and cry at once. By the 
time they, reached Bunker, things were very 
bad: the houses were poor, the treasurer ran 


J away with the week’s receipts, the properties 
| were seized, and the company broke up. Denby 
i took to his usual resource in time of trouble. 

< He sold his watch and went on a grand spree, 
i which of course lasted as long as his money, or 
\ what was left of it after dividing with his com- 

> panions. For it came out incidentally that he 
had shared with them, and you could easily 
believe that impulsive ill-directed generosity 
would belong to his chat acter. When he left 

1 Bunker, he could not remember—he found him- 
| self over in Weston, twelve miles from our 
\ Corners. He had not a cent, and had to pawn 
\ his sleeve-buttons and great-coat to keep from 
s being arrested at the hotel as a swindler. He 
j wanted to get back to Bunker, where he had 
j left a trunk with some clothing in it, and had to 

> begin the journey on foot. The shortest* route 
! led him into our neighborhood, and so it came 
| about that, weak, hungry, dazed still with drink, 
j already ill from his terrible cold, his last strength 
j suddenly gave out, and he fell senseless in the 
| rood, where we found him. 

| When he was able to sit up, I had to go away 

< up to the furthest end of our timber-tmet, and 
s was delayed there two weeks. Uncle Joyce 

> could manage well enough by himself, and, 
j being a slow man, it did not occur to me to 
| feel any annoyance at leaving that handsome 
| brilliant young fellow in the house—doubly 
\ interesting to any woman just then, for women 

< are always tender of a man who has been ill, and 
| full of pity for a scapegrace, as well as beset by the 
I idea that it is their mission to reform them. 

i But, being a slow man, I was not troubled with 
| a jealous disposition, and, if I had been as much 

> afflicted with the disease as Shakespeare’s Moor, 

> I could not have doubted Anne—I could have 
: believed my own eyes and ears liars easier than 
!; that. 

When I got back, Denby was up and able to 
: go about, beginning to talk of going away—how 
: or where, heaven knew, not he nor I, (hough he 
: built a thousand air-castles in an hour, and to 
; listen to his descriptions of them was enchanting. 

4 He beats any story-book ever Anne read to 
me,” Uncle Joyce said, as we three sat talking 
after our guest had gone to bed, on the night of 
my return. Uncle Joyce was one of the most 
phlegmatic unimpressionable men yon could find,* 
but this brilliant-eyed silver-tongued stranger 
had roused him into enthusiasm. “ You can’t 
help being fond of the boy,” he continued; 
“ he’s flighty—got no fifth wheel—but you can’t 
blame him for what nature didn’t give; you 
don’t expect a butterfly to be a buffalo. An4 
it’s my belief his heart is good at bottom.” 
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I did not believe Denby a rascal, but I gave 
him no credit for any real feeling—he was just 
a butterfly. However, being a slow man, I 
seldom said anytliiug about a person if 1 could 
say nothing good; and, anyway, as soon as Mr. 
Joyce ended, Anne observed: 

“ David, uncle and I have an idea. Your 
ltooks are in a sad state; neither you nor I 
have time to right them up. Suppose you ask 
Mr. Denby to put them in order. Pay him a 
fair price, and do yourself and him a service.” 

1 was ready enough ; I had meant to advance 
him money to go away, as soon os he decided on 
a direction. Anne's plan was, of course, the 
best. She spoke of it to him the next morning, 
and he accepted enthusiastically ; but I had seen 
enough of him to know that he might tire of the 
matter before his first day’s work was doue. 

He seemed very content—the quiet, for a time 
no doubt, pleased him, as he was not strong yet. 
There were plenty of books; and we had sent 
for his trunk, so that he was amply provided 
with clothes. Well, except at times, he appeared 
to forget both past and future—just to live in the 
present glint of sunshine, exactly as a butterfly 
would. 

Uncle Joyce’s sister, who lived near Bingham¬ 
ton, in York State, had visited us in the winter, 
and now she came back after a tour among rela¬ 
tions in an adjacent county. It had been a 
promise that Uncle Joyce should go home with 
her; and, after a few days’ stay with us, she 
started, taking him with her. Of course, it wob 
necessary that Anne should have some lady in 
the house; so old Mrs. Trenchatd, the widow of 
Our former clergyman, agreed to stop, nnd she 
was as cheerful and bright as a brown thrush, in 
spite of her being harder of hearing than was 
convenient. 

I attended to my work, Denby did very well 
by the books, and in the evening he read aloud 
to Anne and me, or recited or told stories so 
amusing that our laughter roused Mrs. Trench- 
ard from the oomfortable doze in which she 
indulged while the reading went on. 

Bright, sunny, pleasant days. I could not 
help being fascinated by Walter Denby when I 
was with him, but I did not like the man. I am 
sure he thought me very stupid, though we got 
on well enough. 1 wished him gone. 1 had no 
special reason; I was not uneasy, never for an 
instant, but 1 wished him gone. 

Uncle Joyce had been absent a week when 
1 got news that a fire had started in a timber-track 
near ours—I must go at once. Denby proposed 
accompanying me; but Doctor Marsh, who hap¬ 
pened in while we were talking, flatly forbade it. 


“ It would probably cost you your life,” he 
said; 44 and, if you want to commit Buicide, there 
are plenty of ways that would be less troublesome 
to yourself and other people.” 

Of course, that settled the matter; and, at 
daybreak the next morning, 1 set off alono on 
horseback toward the mountain. Anne was up 
to give me my breakfast; I romembered afterward 
that I had never seen her show such trouble 
at my departure. 

44 You will hurry back ?” she said. 44 You must 
hurry back—promise! ” 

44 Would I bo likely to stop half a minute 
longer than is absolutely necessary?” I asked. 

44 No, my blessed old David I” she exclaimed. 
And then she did what she had never done 
before—put both her arms round my neck and 
kissed me on my lips and eyes. 

It was a long ride—a cold one, too, for the 
sun did not shine and the wind blew full and 
strong in my face; but the journey up that 
mountain-road was the pleasantest solitary one 
I ever took. Slow and prosaic as I was, 1 
dreamed, that day, like a poet. 

It was pretty well on to night when I reached 
my destination. The news that waited me was 
not so bad as the men had feared it would be 
when they sent. The wind had changed, and 
our tract was in little danger, though precautions 
had to be taken, and, of course, I turned out 
with my whole force to help our neighbors. 
The second day, a tremendous rainstorm set in, 
and, between that and our efforts, the fire was 
effectually put out. 

I was detained, though, for awhile: the fore¬ 
man of my gang got a hurt, and I could not leave 
until he was better. Altogether, the week went 
by before I could start back. 1 had sent a letter 
to Anno by a messenger, and received one from 
her—everything was going well at home. Since 
I was up in the hills, I might as well get matters 
in such a state that I would not be obliged to go 
again for some time, Anne wrote—and it was 
sensible advioe, as hers always was. * 

Late in the afternoon of the tenth day, I got 
once more in sight of the dear old home. Tim 
was nowhere about, so 1 tied my horse and 
hurried in through the kitchen. I could hear 
Nancy singing at her work in the dairy. Neither 
Anne nor Mrs. Trenchanl was in the dining¬ 
room. I crossed the hall, thinking that they 
must be in the.parlor or the snuggery back of it; 
but both were empty. 

“Anne! ” I called. There was no answer. 

The house seemed strangely still—I mean, the 
stillness struck me os unnatural: just as you 
feel when somebody lies dead under your roof. 
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Of course, it was tbe quickest flash of an idea— 
I did not wait there an instant; but the sensa¬ 
tion somehow gave me a chill, as if a cold wind 
had suddenly blown over me. 

“Anne!” I called again, then ran down a side- 
passage that led to the kitchen. I dashed into 
the dairy and frightened that nerrous Nancy, 
who dropped two milk-pans with an awful crash, 
gave a scream still louder, and sat flat down on 
the floor. 

“ Land's sake!” she groaned. “ What’ll hap¬ 
pen next?” 

“Where's Miss Anne?” I asked. 

“ Its lucky them pans was empty,” moaned 
Nancy. “ I wonder you can scare me like that, 
Mr. David. You know I’m hysteriky—my 
mother was afore me, and I ain't to blame.” 

“I’m sorry,” said I; “but there's no harm 
done. Where’s Miss Anne? Did she go to 
the village? I’ll walk and meet her.” 

“ I reckon you’ll walk further than that, to 
do it,” rejoined Nancy, getting on her feet and 
looking as injured as if I had done her some 
grievous bodily and mental harfti. 

“ What on earth do you mean, Nancy Taine?” 
I demanded; not cross, not angry, that queer 
chill coming over me again. 

“She went to Philadelphia, this momin’— 
won’t be back till to-morrow night. We didn’t 
expect you till Saturday,” Nancy replied, sulkily, 
picking up her. milk-pans. In an emergency, 
it was always a chance whether she would take 
refuge in a fit of sulks or hysterics. “ I guess 
•he got a letter from that friend of hers—any¬ 
how, she made up her mind all of a suddint. 
I do hate suddint things myself. And then 
Miss Trenchard—she must needs go off to the 
Corners, to see old Ma Creighton, and me not 
a soul to speak to except the cat!” 

It was only a journey of five hours to the city. 

/ Anne always went twice a year to visit her old 
sohoolmate, Miss Elder, and not unfrequently 
ran down to make purchases. Of course, this 
had taken her now; but it was terribly dis¬ 
appointing to get home, expecting to meet her, 
and find her gone. 

“She said she would be back to-morrow?” 
I asked, turning to leave the dairy: I did not 
care to let Nancy’s inquisitive eyes study my 
face. 

“I guess she did,” snapped Nancy; “but 
I’m that upsot with suddintness and happenin’s, 
that I ain’t sure of nothin’.” 

“Where is Mr. Denby?” I inquired. 

“ Don’t I tell you he's gone too? He’d been 
over to the Corners, and in he flopped like as 
of he was possessed, and off he went, bag and 
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baggage, and never a word to give a body no 
idee of what it was all about! ” cried Namy. 

“Did he leave befote Miss Anno?” 1 inquired. 

“No; didn’t go till noon, lim drove him 
over to the train.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Never said nothin’, I tell you—more sud¬ 
dintness and upsettin’!” she grumbled. “ Miss 
Anne off in the mornin’ like a blue-jay, and he 
a-streakin’ it at noon—I wonder I ain’t in bed 
with neuroligy. that’s all.” 

1 went back through'the passage and upstairs. 
On the table in my chamber lay a letter. 1 
opened the envelope and found these lines 
scrawled, evidently in great baste: 

“ You will have heard it all before you read 
this. You would only be angry if I tried to 
thank you for your kindness to the unfortunate 
tramp—for that s what 1 was when you took me 
s in. If there were any repayment I could make 
* —any satisfaction— But I can’t write — my 
| head is in a whirl—it has all been so sudden— 
> you will understand. I don’t presume to speak 
< to you of taking money ; but I shall send you a 
\ check for the doctor and all other expenses. 
J There’s Tim with the wagon— Anne sent—’ 

\ Then came a great blot that made the rest of 
\ the line indecipherable, below was only his 
signature. 

Nothing so incomprehensible had ever come in 
my way; ahd, indeed, if I had been a quick- 
: witted man instead of a dull one, I could have 
made nothing of the matter. My thoughts went 
: back to Anne and tbe disappointment of finding 
: her gone; but she would be home the next day. 

: I heard my horse neigh, and remembered that 
he must be hungry and tired. I went down¬ 
stairs again. Nancy was sweeping the kitchen, 
making a great dust and looking like a thunder- 
: cloud. 

“ Isn’t Tim at home?” I asked. 

“Not he—said he must go over to the grist- 
; mill; it’s jest my luck to ha’ ben here alone 
when I’m narvy,” grumbled Nancy. 

I reminded her that I wished my supper; 
went out and attended to the wants of my poor 
beast, then, by the time I had bathed and 
changed my soiled clothes, Mrs. Trenchard 
returned, and very soon Nancy summoned us to 
the dining-room. 

The old lady informed me that Anne had been 
speaking several times of going to Philadelphia, 

I and, when she found I did not propose to return 
till Saturday, decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity. She was as much surprised as 1 
: at Denby’s departure, and indulged in so many 
improbable conjectures that, in my absorbed 
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mood, they annoyed me, so I left her early and 
wont to my own room. 

1 could not read, nor could 1 sleep after 1 
went to bed. I concluded that the overwork of 
the past days must have tired me, though work 
never had; then I laughed at myself and asked 
David if he were getting “narvy,” like poor Nancy. 
1 reflected that it was unreasonable of me to be 
so disappointed—Anne’s taking the time of my 
absence for her little trip was a part of her usual 
thoughtfulness; she was always the dearest and 
best of women, and I called up her image till 
her tender smile and her soft eyes lulled me to 
rest. 

1 was up early the next morning—what a long 
day it seemed. Anne, of course, would not get 
back till evening—she would want the forenoon 
for her purchases and to visit with Miss Elder. 
I drove over to the station to meet the half-past 
six train. She did not come. 

The next express would not pass till eleven 
o'clock. As 1 hod received no telegram, I knew 
she would return by that, having probably found 
herself unable to finish her business in time for 
the other. I concluded to wait, instead of tiring 
Toby by doing the up-hill three-mile journey 
unnecessarily, and got through the evening os 
best I could. 

By a little after ten, I was at the station again. 
A message arrived — the express had been 
delayed—would not be in till near midnight. 
The hour came at last, so did the belated train ; 
but Anne was not among the passengers. I 
drove home, eager to get the telegram which I 
know would be waiting for me. As Tim limped 
out to open the gate, I asked: 

“ What time did the dispatch get here?” 

“ There ain’t no dispatch,” Tim answered. 
“Where’s Miss Anne?” 

“ Sho did not come,” I said, and went into the 
house. 

M rs. Trenchard and Nancy had gone to bed— 
I was glad not to be questioned. I knew that, 
of course, Anne had telegraphed; the message 
had been delayed; I should get it in the morn¬ 
ing, which I thought would never come. It did, 
though, but brought no dispatch. I waited till 
after breakfast, then I rode to the station; the 
nearest telegraph-office was there. 

No message had come for me. I sent at once 
a telegram to Anne, addressed to the care of 
Miss Elder. I would not allow myself to be 
uneasy ; at least, I told myself there was no rea¬ 
son why I should be. As I bad prepaid the 
answer, I knew I should receive it soon, so I 
waited. I waited till eleven o’clook-^-neafly 
twelve—then it come. It was from Miss Elder, 


and it said: “Anne is not here. When am I to 
expect her?” .. . 

The express would not be in till toward one. 
I galloped home. I did not thiuk—I could not. 
I seemed to be racing mentally as fast as I gal¬ 
loped Toby, but to no goal—1 did not think. J. 
managed to appear quiet enough. I told the 
women that Miss Joyce was detained, and I 
meant to join her. I went up to my room and 
packed a valise. Den by’s letter lay in a drawer 
which I opened ; I took it out and read it again 
—it looked different now. The hieroglyphs 
seemed to have found a key, but full of a signifi¬ 
cance that had no possibility. 

I started for Philadelphia by the next train. 
I tell you I did not think. Something had hap¬ 
pened to Anne—some accident. If I ventured 
to dwell on the idea, I should go mad. A con¬ 
ductor with whom I was acquainted passed 
through the car. 

“ I thought you ran the New York train,'’ I 
said. 

“Changed yesterday,” he replied. “By the 
way, my very last trip on that road, I took Miss 
Joyce. Tell you what, you’d better look sharp 
—that was a mighty handsome fellow joined 
her.’ ’ 

I think I had one of the few crazy impulses 
of my life come over me—I was ready to knock 
him down; then he was gone. Half an hour 
later, we reached the Junction where the passen¬ 
gers could change to the New York train. 

We had to wait here some time. I picked up 
a copy of the “New York Herald” several days 
old. My eye fell on the “Personal” column, 
and, with suddenly-roused ability of compre¬ 
hension, 1 read these words: “ Walter Denby— 
Everything explained. Return at once. M. E.” 

Now I understood Denby’s incoherent letter, 
lie must have seen the paper at the Corners, 
after Anne had gone, and had started off at once. 
I remember thinking how lucky it was that I 
had left quite a sum of money for him when I 
went away, so that he had not been delayed for 
even an hour after reading that welcome news. 
Then the train came up and I was on board. 

. Was it five minutes or an hour later that I 
found myself wondering dazedly what connec¬ 
tion my thoughts ■were trying to trace between 
this “Personal,” Denby’s departure, and the 
conductor’s bewildering information in regard 
to Anne ? 

It was evening when I reached the city. What 
did I want ? What did I mean to do ? I tried 
to think of the name of Denby’s grandfather—I 
could not: of his bank—that was gone, too. 1 
wenv mechanically to a hotel, took a room, then 
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wandered about the streets nearly the entire 
night. At daybreak, I was up and out again; 
I walked; I examined the bank-list in the 
directory. If I could see the name, I might 
recognise it. No! 

It was noon. I had not eaten a morsel or 
closed my eyes. Take food I must. I went into 
a restaurant in Broadway and ordered my break¬ 
fast ; I know I ate; I dared not fall ill. I found 
myself in Bond Street, I don’t know how— 
glanced up—there befbre me was the bank I 
wanted! 

In I rushed. I asked a clerk at the first 
counter for the president. I could remember 
that he was Denby’s grandfather. 

(< The president—Mr. Edmunds?” the gentle¬ 
man asked. 

“That’s the name,” t exclaimed. 

Then I saw him staring at mo. I realised 
what a tumbled soiled wretch I must look. 

“ I want to see him !” I exclaimed. 

“ Mr. Edmunds is out of town,” he said ; “ I 
don’t know where.” 

“ I want hi3 grandson. Has he been here— 
Walter Denby?” I gasped. 

“ I don't know him,” said the clerk. 

“Ask—inquire—” 

But l could get no farther. I was made to 
leave the place. I heard one man say to another: 

“ Likely spot for a chap like that to come for 
Walter Denby.” 

The next thing I recollect, I was back m the 
hotel. One fact started up in my mind: That 
“personal” had been a scheme of Walter 
Denby’s, to serve some purpose of his own. 
What purpose? Anne was gone—hnd disap¬ 
peared a few hours before him ; had been joined 
on the train by a man, young, handsome— 

Wliat was I trying to think ? Nothing—I was 
going crazy ! Anne gone with him, deluded by 
his smooth tongue, his beautifal eyas? Anne 
married to him ? Impossible 1 Then, in a dazed 
way, I was hearing some voice explain: 

“ Women always pity scapegraces. He knew 
she had money; he made her believe his grand¬ 
father had found out the truth and was hunting 
for him. He should be rich again; she would 
be his wife. Ah, think of the wide bright 
future. Could she stay on that dull old farm, to 
be tied to a duller—” 

I struck aimlessly at the air. Was somebody 
whispering? Was I going mad? I must get 
home—maybe then I could think, tell what to 
do: I must get home. 

It was midnight—I don’t know where the time 
had gone. I crossed to Jersey City; at day¬ 
break, a slow train would leave. I took* it; we 


missed the express at the Junction; another slow 
train carried me on. 

It was the middle of the afternoon when 
I reached our station and started on the road 
homeward. Half a mile from the house, I turned 
into a field-path to shorten the route. 

On I trudged; the chimneys of the old house 
were in Sight through the trees of the grove that 
slanted down the hill; other objects, also—two 
figures standing on a mossy knoll. 

Two figures, their backs toward me; one was 
Walter Denby, the other Anne, in the very blue- 
dress I had chosen for her a few weeks before. 
Hero—they? And, when he lay across my path 
that March day, I had not driven horse and sled- 
over his body and trampled the life out of his 
vile carcass! 

But no—Anno was mine, mine; she could 
not come to flaunt happiness and treachery in 
my sight. 

“Anne, Anne, it isn’t true! ” I tried to call. 
My voice was so hoarse and weak, it did not 
reach the pair on the knoll; but it was answered 
by a glad cry close at my side: 

“David! David! where have you been?” 
And Anne—my Anne—was in my arms. 

Then the figures turned; the lady bad Anne’S 
height, carriage, and a dress of her favorite 
color, but, handsome as she was, not my Anne'S* 
heavenly face. 

“Who is that?” I asked, stupidly. » 

“Miss Elthorpe,” Anne replied. “I went 
for her. I did not go to Philadelphia. I knew 
all poor Denby’s story—he had been engaged 
to her. It was her loss that made him so 
desperate. I couldn’t sit still any longer: I felt 
that something must be done to save him—” 

“So like my Anne !” 

“ She lives in New Jersey. I took the train 
at the Junction. Oh, by the way: that Mr. 
Crosby who was here last summer was on board 
—it was so pleasant to have company. Well, 
here’s the whole story in a few words,” said 
Anne, laying her fingers on my lips: “She 
was very glad to see me. She had never believed 
that Walter committed the forgery. She had 
written that she would trust him still, if he tried 
to reform. But he was gone—had changed his 
nhine. Of course, she could get no trace. She 
was to come back with me, the next day—we 
werfe detained; I telegraphed. Oh, David, my 
telegram only got here yesterday.” 

“And Denby?” 

“Just after I had gone, Saw his grandfather’s 
advertisement in the ‘Herald,* and started off, 
leaving letters for you and me. It is all settled 
—the old gentleman went with him to Miss 
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Elthorpe’8; but she bad come home with me, 
so Walter hurried back. They have stayed with 
me till you should let me hear. 1 have been 
so terribly anxious—sent to people whom you 
know in Philadelphia; but nobody had seen you. 
If you hod not come to-day, we should have 
gone in search of you.” 

It was all clear; the two standing an the 
knoll walked forward and joined us, Denby 
calling gayly: 

“There you are at last. Well, I’ve seldom 
been so glad to see anybody's face. A precious 
fright you gave us by your mysterious disappear¬ 
ance. If it had been I who had behaved so, 
nobody would have been surprised—” 

“Certainly not,” the lady beside him inter¬ 
rupted, in a laughing parenthesis. 

“ Margaret, this is David—this is Mr. Gran¬ 
ger,” Anne said, quickly. 

“ I hod divined as much, dull as I am,” the 
lady answered, holding out her hand to me. 
“ Mr. Granger, I am very, very glad to see you. 
It is such a comfort to know that you are the 
best man in the world: for you have won the 
best woman that ever lived.” 

“ Thanks, Margaret, where you and I are both 
concerned,” Denby cried. “ You are compli¬ 
mentary to the pair of us. What you’ve said, 
though, is perfectly true.” 

Anne joined in their jesting remarks, and 
I stood silent, holding her hand in a dose firm 


grasp; for the touch of her warm fingers seemed 
to steady my poor head, still dixzy from the 
sudden revulsion of feeling which had turned 
the night of my half-insanity into glorious day. 

I was roused from my sort of happy trance by 
Anne's freeing her hand and putting it on my 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you hear what Miss Elthorpe is ask¬ 
ing?” she demanded, giving me a playful little 
shake. 

“Not he,” cried Denby. “He can neither 
see nor hear anybody except you, Miss Joyce.” 

“1 know Miss Elthorpe will excuse my being 
stupid,” I managed to say. 

“ You mean 4 tired,’ ” Anne rqjoined. “I will 
go back to the house with you.” 

“And Margaret and I will finish our walk^ 
and get home by the time the wanderer is 
rested,” Denby said. “ But wait—Granger, you 
must congratulate me.” 

“ I do, with all my heart,” I answered. 

As I looked at the girl by Walter Denby’s side, 
I knew that he had his good-angel close at hand. 
Anne said he would prove worthy. Well, he 
has. A butterfly, and always will be; but his 
wife has sense for two. They often visit ns— 
Uncle Joyce, Anne, and me—at the old home, and 
sometimes we go to them ; but I am a plain man 
and never quite at my ease or even my poor best 
anywhere except under the roof that my precious 
Anne makes brighter and dearer every year. 


“ATONEMENT.” 


BY A. W. MUJf K1TTRICK. 


Tor kissed me, sir, upon my cheek. 

I tow that you shall rue it. 

’Tie well that I should plainly speak; 

You had no right to do it. 

You took me, too, quite unawares 
And without preparation. 

I think when man a kiss ensnares, 
Should* make full reparation. 


I stole a kiss, His true; and hence, 
Against my wish, offended. 

How can yon coldly take offense 
When I no wrong intended ? 

You know in love there’s many slips 
That should not be detected. 

This time I’ll kiss those pouting lips, 
Since they’ve beta so neglected. 


8 O N G. 


IT DAVID 


If I hsd known— 

Bat ah, I dreamed I had a heart of stone. 

I laughed it down. I said : “ Thou shall not wake ; 
*Tls a poor heart that learns to sigh and ache 1” 

Bat now, ah me, its Conqueror hath come, 

And I am dumb. 


N. BROOKS. 


How conld I know 

That I should love him when he came to go? 

How could I guess the heart that laughed to soon 
8o many a love, should one day wake forlorn ? 

Ah, my poor heart, thy pride must bend at last; 
Its day is past! 
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BY MRS. IRENE fOSTlB, 


It was a magnificent work of nature, Miss \ 
Esther's oak-tree—eo tall and graceful, over¬ 
hanging thtf street with its green banner, lending 
a oharming shade to her little parlor, which gave ; 
it the air of a dim cool recess in the woods on ; 
a summer day. Miss Esther loved it, and, 
except for her gay young ward, it would seem 
e» if she had little else to love. Her grandfather 
had planted it; it was a sort of heirloom. She 
had passed her youth beneath its boughs; her 
name was carved on its stem. She never looked 
at the tree without thinking of the one who had 
carved it there, of the still moonlight nights they 
had spent together in its shadow. It gave her 
l>oth pain and pleasure: pleasure, because it 
reminded her that he had loved her onoe; pain, 
that he loved her no longer. She could not guess 
Why he had never returned to her. What had 
estranged him was still as great a mystery to 
her as in those early days of her bereavement, j; 
when sorrow and suspense had been her daily 
companions, rising up and sitting down with her. j 
Perhaps Borne fairer woman had enslaved him; 
perhaps he had never really loved her at all; 
and she experienced a pang of mortified pride 
when she reflected that she had possibly been 
vain enough to make the mistake. Year by 
year, she watched the tender green of the oak 
thicken into dark masses of leaves; year by 
year, she watched them fading and falling, like 
ner own hopes and illusions. It was a poem, to : 
her; and yet, after all, it was only Miss Esther's 
oak-tree by permission. The home«of her ances- 
tors had fallen into other hands; she had only : 
returned to it by a happy chance, not as its | 
owner. 

Mrs. Earle, the purchaser, had a daughter to 
be educated, and Miss Esther had token the 
situation. When Mrs. Earle died, she devised 
that Miss Esther should make a home with Ina— 
be mother, sister, and teacher, all in one, to her 
child—till she should marry; in short, stand in 
the gap. Miss Esther had been used to standing 
in gaps all her life; this was nothing new. And 
it was a home—her own home—where she had j 
dreamed dreams. When she walked, at twilight, 
beneath the old oak, its leaves seemed to whis¬ 
per: “Just here he kissed you first, and there ; 
you said good-bye.” No wonder she loved the ; 
old tree! 


“Dangerous thing,” said Captain Vaughn, 
tapping its trunk with his cane, as he walked 
by; “hollow-hearted as a jilt, Miss Esther.” 

“You are mistaken,” she rejoined: “it is as 
sound as a nut.” 

“ But it must come down,” he added, as if his 
word were law. 

“ Never, while I live, Captain Vaughn.” 

“ You forget that I am a man of property; 
that I pay more taxes than anyone in town; 
that I can buy every tree in the place, and uproot 
it if I choose.” 

“ Then it is only from pure good-nature that 
you ask my consent to cut down this old tree? 
Do you know that I have loved it from a child, 
and my grandfather planted it—” 

“ I know that Miss Ina owns the whole estate; 
and I know that this bone of contention—this 
tree—obstructs the view from my windows, Miss 
Esther: it blots out all sight of the sea.” 

And he passed proudly on up the long green 
lawn to his new home, with its marble steps and 
broad balconies, which made its humble neighbor 
seem forlorn and shabby. 

Miss Esther looked at the imposing structure, 
at the parterres of flowers, at the fountain toss¬ 
ing its jets into the sunlight, the velvety lawn, 
and smiled. Why had Captain Vaughn chosen 
to build his palace so near her home ? Why had 
he built at all, at his time of life, with no family 
to inherit and no wife to do its honors? How 
lonely he must be, in the spacious mansion, with 
nobody but the servants to speak with. Why 
had he never married ? In the humility of her 
heart, Miss Esther never dreamed that it was 
because she would not marry him. That had 
happened so many years ago, before he and Paul 
Anson had sailed together in the “ Water-Sprite.” 
How angry he had been then, how jealous of 
Paul! How bitterly he had sworn that the 
day should come when she would give her 
heart’s-blood to recall the words, when she 
should regret her folly in dust and ashes! But, 
of course, he had forgotten all that—the raving 
of an untamed nature. He was only second- 
mate then, with no property; to-day, he was 
Captain Vaughn, with the world at his feet—the 
richest man in town, perhaps. “ You might 
have been mistress up there, Miss Esther,” he 
had reminded her, one day, pausing at her gat*- 
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way after the house was done; “ but you took \ 
your choice—you took your choice. And,” 
laughing, “they tell us that ‘beggars shouldn’t j. 
be choosers.’ ” 

From the very first, Captain Vaughn had raised ; 
a hue and cry about the old tree. It seemed as ; 
if he had selected the site to tease her—as if ho ! 
wished to strip her of everything she loved, !• 
since she decliued to love himself* 

“I have bought the most expensiye spot in !; 
town,” he said, “and spared no money, in order 
that I might open my eyes, every morning, on 
my beloved sea, and you refuse to sacrifice a 
tree for an old friend and neighbor.” 

“Captain Vaughn,” she said, “you have my 
word, once for all: the tree shall stand so long 
as I am mistress here. There need be no more 
words about it.” 

“ No more words, but deeds,” he answered. 
And a wicked angry light flamed in his eyes, 
such as she had seen there once before. 

The subject dropped, as she believed. He did 
not mention the tree again. “ lie has given it 
up,” she thought. “ He makes a great noiso 
when he can’t have his way, and then forgets 
about it.” But Miss Esther did not do the cap¬ 
tain justice. One evening, as she returned from 
a neighbor’s, it gave her a curious shock to see 
her ward, Ina Earle, talking to Captain Vaughn, 
over the hedge which separated the grounds. 

“See, dear Miss Esther,” she cried, “seej 
what a basket of roses Captain Vaughn has < 
brought us! And might I go up to 1 The Towers,’ j 
to-morrow, with Mrs. Buff, to see the pretty ' 
flowers?” 

Miss Esther could hardly refuse. Why should 
sl^e? And Ina returned, in ecstasy with the 
medieval furniture, the Persian draperies, tho 
carpets like woodland-moss, the Oriental rugs, 
and skins of tawny lions. 

“It is just lovely,” she said. “It makes 
home look squalid and mean. It makes me low- 
spirited, to corao back. Why did you let me go? 
And the oak-tree does interfere with his viow, 
more or less. But what of that? He has every¬ 
thing else. lie can gallop to the sea in half an 
hour. Such horses! I’vo always longed for 
a saddle-horse. Captain Vaughn promised to 
lend me one.” 

And, day after day, he brought, his horses 
around for Ina to try, or left flowers and fruit— 
or, perhaps, gathered the young pcoplo together 
and gave a fete under his trees; and, sometimes, 
Miss Esther was obliged to chaperone Ina, and 
sit, a faded “wallflower,” in the houso of her 
old suitor. 

“I wonder why Captain Vaughn never mar¬ 


ried,” said Ina, after one of these gatherings. 
“ I wonder how it Booms, to be so rich—to have 
no worry abput money, to—” 

“Ina,” warned Miss Esther, “you care too 
much for money. There are better things.” 

“ Mention one, please.” 

“ You will think I am a sentimental old 
woman, but love is better a thousandfold.” 

“I don’t know. Love is very nice; but, if 
you must go without everything else, then give 
roe money.” 

“ You are too young to choose. Splendor and 
money lose their charm when you are used to 
j them, but love outlasts everything.” 

But Miss Esther's words were wasted* 

“I want money,” Ina confessed, “I adore 
clothes; I don’t know about love.” 
j In spite of all that happened, Miss Esther, was 
quite unprepared when Ina said to her: “I’ve 
something to tell you. 1 am going to marry 
Captain Vaughn, and wear silks, jewels, and go 
abroad, and never have to count my change 
again. Congratulate me.” 

“You arc joking,” cried Miss Esther. 

“Then it’s tho best joke in the world.” 

“You are going to marry Captain Vaughn? 
Do you know that he is old enough—” 

“To know better.” 

“Do you love him, Ina?” 

“ I like him well enough. I love his money.” 

“ Ina, don’t do it. 1 can’t allow it. The idea 
of your marrying him I It is too preposterous— 
too mercenary. "Why, he was once a lover of 
mine,” pursued Miss Esther, forgetting herself. 

“ Why didn’t you marry him, and save me the 
trouble?” asked Ina. “But perhaps he was 
poor then ?” 

“ It, wa3 not that.” 

“ What then ? You loved somebody else?” 

“ I don’t mind telling you now, Ina. I had 
another lover-*-Pnul Anson. Ho and Captain 
Vaughn Railed together in the ‘Water-Sprite,* 
and, when Captain Vaughn returned, be brought 
me all tho trinkets and letters I had sent Paul, 
but never a word more.” 

“You poor dear, you shall dress in satin and 
tliread-loco. We shall live in tho lap of luxury, 
and, I’ll: send word to Paul. How oddly things 
turn. out. Fancy my marrying your cast-off 

lover rv 

“ Ina* I beg you .not to—” 

“Net.to marry Captain Vaughn just because 
I’m not in lovo? You would liavo mo give up do 
much for a mere sentiment?’* 

Captain Vaughn and Ina were married in tho 
littlo parlor of the old bouse, shaded by the old 
\ oak-tree, which mode pretty dancing .. shadows 
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on the wall. It was a most informal affair; and, j 
when it was over and the clergyman had pocketed j 
bis fee, and the bride was tying on her traveling- \ 
hat, Miss Esther stepped into the garden to draw \ 
a long breath. What were workmen doing there ; 
at that hour ? ' 

‘•Go into the house, Miss Esther,” said Cap- \ 
tain Vaughn. “ I am going to celebrate my I; 
wedding-day. Ina has made me a wedding-gift | 
of the old oak-tree, and I’m cutting it down to j 
bum on the hearth at The Towers, while we look 
out at the ‘dreary winter sea.’ Miss Esther, 
when you thwart a Vaughn, you do it at your 
peril. Do you think I married Ina for love? 
Revenge is sweeter than love. When you 
refused to marry me, I swore I would make 
you'repent in dust and ashes.” 

Miss Esther turned toward the house, but 
paused to look back from the doorway. There 
was a crash, and, when a strange blur hod 
cleared away from before her eyes, Captain 
Vaughn lay dead beneath a great bough of the 
tree, which had snapped as it fell. 

“I feel so awfully wicked,” said Ina, some 
months later, awed and ashamed at finding 
herself in possession of the coveted wealth with¬ 
out the burdensome conditions. “ I*ve been 
looking over his papers with the executor, and 
we found this letter. It’s from Paul Anson. 
You might like to see it. It’s dated Australia, a 
year ago.” 

“Dear Vaughn”—Miss Esther read—“here 


I am, miles from home, and possessed with a 
longing to hear from the old place again. Some¬ 
times 1 fancy 1 am home again, under the old 
oak-tree with Esther, still young. Believe me, 
old boy, in spite of the fifteen years gone, my 
bald head, and her double-dealing, I cannot but 
think of her. 1 have never seen a happy day 
since you told me that you were going to marry 
Esther. I remember how black you looked when 
I told you she belonged to me, and how we then 
swore we would neither of us marry such a 
heartless jilt. How are you doing, and what has 
happened to her? Has she fooled any more 
true lovers? Write me about her and if the old 
oak, where I kissed her first, is still standing. 
Our love is dead, but the tree is alive. No, love 
is not dead; I cannot stay it; it smolders and 
torments. Paul Anson.” 

“ Miss Esther,” said Ina, when Esther had 
folded the letter with trembling fingers, “there 
has been a great wrong done, and I mean to 
right it. I mean to Bend word to Paul Anson 
and tell him what an angel you are. I shall 
share my money with you and Paul. I don’t 
care for splendor any longer. I have found out, 
Miss Esther, that love is best.” 

The following spring, Paul Anson came home. 
There was a quiet wedding in the little parlor, 
and, after the clergyman had departed, Paul and 
Esther walked out under the “old oak-tree.” 
And there we will leave them in the still moon¬ 
light under its shadow. 


CUPID’S FROSTWORK. 


BY KAT1 AULD 


Jbnnib. dear, do yon remember 
Etching on the window-pane? 

FI ret we tried the leaden pencil 
O’er and o’er, and o’er again: 

Then a diamond cht the crystal, 

Till your name and mine WSre there; 
Wounded hearts pierced thro’ with arrows, 
Cut upon the crystal fair. 


T00BHKE8. 

Yesternight was clear and frosty, 

And npon the glass to-day, 

Marred by my ungainly drawings. 
Love has had his frostwork play : 
Hearts and hands are there united, 
Never rent, or torn, or sore; 

There our names in frostwork blended, 
Both in one forevermore! 


ADIEU. 


IT I*DA BAEtOH BATS. 

i _ _ 


Adieu 1 nor for my grleffc will I recall 
One golden dream for mortals blest^ 
On me the shadows lengthening fali v 
* On thee the sunshine lightly rfcst 

And tho’ through all the silent years, 
Love—like some plant on arid plain, 


Be watered only by my tears— 

‘Twill sweeten yet life’s bitter pain. 

Ho dew that lone flower's cup may All, 
No sunlight to its leaves be given; 
But It will bloom and flourish still. 

As deathless as a thing of heaven 1 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 8EGORD LIll." 

COXTIXtTEI) rsOM PAO« 183. 

CHAPTER VIII. J “No woman ever understood the art of dress 

“ Dinner is served, madam.” j as you do, either,” he added, aloud. “ I believe 

Berks, the butler, who had tapped twice ^t! you have those soft brown silk gowns woven 
the door before Mrs. Kennaird auswered, found j expressly for you. And that lace coif tied about 
her seated alone in the gathering twilight, and, | your head—what other woman ever tied such a 
supposing she was asleep, was not a little startled j knot ?” 

at such a departure from her usual methodical i She nodded, laughed, and threw back some 
habit. Her face, too, when he stirred the fire, ! merry reply, glancing from one to the other of 
had a strangely pinched old look. \ her children. There was a certain stately grace 

“ Beg pardon. Are you quite well, madam ?” \ in them both which they had borrowed from 
“ Quite well, Berks.” She held, however, to j their mother, ond which she observed now, 
the chair to help her rise, and walked unsteadily $ probably for the first time. The luxury and 
to the door. “ Dinner, did you say? 1 will be J ceremony with which she had surrounded them 
there in a moment.” j belonged to them. She could not separate them 

Berks stopped, looking after her and shaking \ in her mind from this home. Yet there was one 
liis head. He had a dull idea that the soup \ person at least, in the world, who believed they 
would be cold and that Mrs. Kennaird was ill. j were illegitimate—that they had neither name 
“ It might be a fever of some sort cornin' on,” \ nor home; for this poor tawdry creature Anna 
he meditated on his way back. “ She has a j was certainly sincere in her faith in her claims, 
queer look. The foundations of this house ; More than one: for had not her lawyers said 
would be knocked out if she was took down.” \ they believed her proofs of these claims satisfac- 
Berks’s anxiety was relieved, however, a few J tory ? She glanced round to see if Anna were in 
minutes later, when his mistress entered the \ the room. That young lady, out in the darkness 
dining-room, calm, smiling, and carefully dressed ■ of the verandah, laughed. 

us usual. Anna was without, on the verandah, J “She is afraid of me at last! She looks like 
and watched her through the curtains which £ a rabbit chased by a dog. Now is my time to 
liung over the low French windows, with a l spriug at her throat. And yet she is a good 
keener anxiety than that of stupid Berks. j soul. 1 almost hate to worry her to death!” 

Mrs. Kennaird’s luxurious taste always insisted \ She pushed back the curtain and paused f 
on a certain state and ceremony at the dinner- £ moment in the window, with gleaming eyes and 
hour. The table was decorated, the room brill- < parted lips, until every eye in the room turned 
jantly lighted. Margery, with Allan and Mr. 

(’leaver, all in evening-dress, were standing 
chatting gayly about the fire, waiting for Mrs. 

Kennaird. She paused as she entered the lofty 
room, glancing around her. There was a sta¬ 
bility in the bright homelike scene, with its 
touch of splendor, that strengthened her. 

This perfect system, the gayety, the happy 
faces were, after all, the accustomed natural 
order of things. No black horror could creep 
in among them. How absurd her terror had 
been ! She went forward to her seat, taking up 
the bunch of violets that lay there, to fasten on 
her breast. Allan, as he passed to his chair, 
laid his hand on her head. He thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely and motherly, and 
told her so in a whisper. 

( 272 ) 


to her. 

Anna’8 right to a place at the table had 
always been a doubtful matter. She had been 
brought to it by the bishop, who chose to make 
a pet of the girl. But no one forgot—the old 
servants least of all—that she had come to the 
house first in the capacity of an upper servant. 
There was something in the scrupulous respect 
with which Berks served her that reminded her 
of the fact. 

When the bishop was absent, Allan occupied 
his seat at the foot of the table. He was walk¬ 
ing toward it as Anna entered, and paused, 
looking at her in startled astonishment. Her 
usual plain muslin had given place to a heavy 
silk, very splendid and aggressively gay. Her 
hair was dressed with flowers. Instead of her 
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light little trip, she paced across the floor with 
the state of a cheap actress essaying the part of 
a great lady. She came straight to the bishop’s 
chair, and, spreading out her flounces, seated 
herself in it, glancing composedly at the amazed 
family, although her lips grew a little white. 

“As Papa Kennaird is not here, I shall take 
his place,” she said, calmly. “Berks, 1 shall 
trouble you to carve when it is necessary,” 
smiling and nodding up at that functionary, 
who for once forgot decorum and stared open- 
mouthed and aghast, the lid of the soup-tureen 
in his hand. 

Allan bowed, coloring a little, and ^quietly took 
a seat at the side of the table. Margery shook 
out her napkin tranquilly. 

“ I always thought the poor creature de¬ 
ranged,” she said, in a low voice, to Mr. 
Cleaver. “ I have often told you so.” 

“ Nonsense, Margaret. A pretty flighty child 
full of whims,” was his reply. 

In the meantime, the eyes of the two women 
at either end of the table met, without a word. 
Mrs. Kennaird* s first impulse of passionate 
indignation was to order Berks to remove the vile 
woman from the table and from the house. But 
the habit of self-control in trifles for many years 
told now in this supreme emergency. To defy 
Anna here was to publish the shameful charge 
to her children, to the servants, to the world. 
The foul lie must be smothered in secret. 

The smiling lips and glittering blue eyes faced 
her in that brief instant: “ What are you going 
to do?” they said. Anna hoped for an open 
defiance from her enemy. She had screwed her 
oourage to the sticking-point and could meet it. 

“This is your favorite soup, Margaret, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Kennaird, her hand a little 
unsteady as she served it. “And what is the 
news this evening from the convention, Mr. 
Cleaver?” 

Anna sank back in her chair of state neglected. 
The battle was postponed; but she found no sign 
of cowardice in her opponent. For some reason, 
she rose from the table less certain of victory 
than when she sot down ; her courage would not 
carry her into the drawing-room, as she intended, 
and she crept quietly to her own chamber. 

“That young woman’s lost her head alto¬ 
gether,” said the wrathful Berks to the footman, 
in the privacy of his pantry. “That’s what 
comes of cherishin’ upstarts.” 

The conversation above-stairs ran in the same 
channel. 

“Is there no way, mamma,” said Margaret, 
“in which you could correct Anna's manners? \ 
Her vanity really reaches insolence. The idea j 

Vol. XCIII.—16. 


of her taking my father’s place 1 * Papa Ken¬ 

naird,’ indeed 1” 

“ I shall speak to her about it,” quietly said 
poor Mrs. Kennaird. “ It certainly was an 
unwarrantable freedom.” 

“Freedom?” grumbled Allan. “The girl is 
intolerably vulgar, mother, and I see no reason 
why we should be annoyed with her. Unless 
somebody wants to cherish her as a tender 
souvenir of my Uncle Bob! The fhct is,” with 
a change of tone, “ it is my father’s fault.” 

“ What do you mean, Allan ?” Mrs. Kennaird 
suddenly rose, agitated and trembling. “ Your 
father has nothing to do with Anna—nothing 
whatever.” 

“Well, I don’t know, mother,” replied Allan, 
carelessly. “ He took a fancy to the girl from 
the first day she came to the house. In fact, he 
and Uncle Bob had known her before, in the 
village where they unearthed her.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” said Mrs. Ken¬ 
naird, in a sharp voice. The strain on her was 
growing too heavy ; the inward torment began to 
look out of her placid face. “ It was your Uncle 
Robert who brought her here. She was an utter 
stranger to your father.” 

But the annoyance which Allan had borne at 
the table made him irritable. 

“ I’m quite positive,” he insisted, obstinately, 
“ that my father had known her since her child¬ 
hood. Very probably, he once knew her mother 
or father. It is the only way of accounting for 
his whim of indulging so unreasonably a pert 
forward creature. It is a vague remembrance, 
but I am certain he spoke of her beauty as not 
being equal to that of her mother—either he or 
Uncle Bob.” 

Margaret sprang to her feet and threw her 
arms about her mother. “What is it? She is 
ill, Allan—don’t you see? Bring some wine—” 

“ I am not ill,” Mrs. Kennaird struggled to 
speak. “Try and think, Allan, who it was that 
knew her mother.” 

“ Dear mamma!” exclaimed Margaret, in aston¬ 
ishment. “ What can this girl or her mother 
possibly matter to you?” 

Mr. Cleaver began dimly to perceive that some¬ 
thing was amiss, and bridged his Greek nose 
with his eye-glasses, the better to observe Mrs. 
Kennaird. She saw him, with an hysteric laugh. 

“Nothing, Margery, nothing! Did not Mr. 
Cleaver tell you just now how much emotion 
interfered with digestion ? I—I don’t want my 
little troubles to disturb anybody.” 

She hurried from the room. 

“ I never before in my life have seen mamma 
nervous,” said Margaret, with a sigh of dismay. 
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“I am not at all surprised/* blustered Allan; < 
“ that simpering idiot is enough to upset any- j 
body ! There is one thing very certain: When i 
the Houghtons return, next week, she shall not i 
be admitted to the table with them. 1 do not j 
choose that Miss Boughton shall make a com- \ 
panion of such a woman. Why you and my \ 
fiat her have kept her like a pet-poodle, I am at j 
a loss to understand.” \ 

“I keep her like a pet-poodle?” repeated ? 
Margaret, in amazement, seating herself, to chew j 
the cud of this astounding idea, by her lover, j 
who stroked his blonde beard for the next hour, 5 
wondering if the Kennairds had really the \ 
immaculate tempers with which he had credited j 
them. i 

CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Kennaird was, in ordinary matters, the j 
most reasonable of women. But now a chance 1 
hint dropped by Allan had overthrown her life¬ 
long faith in her husband. Hitherto, she had j 
regarded Anna's claim as a trumped-up lie; now \ 
it rose before her as the most inexorable terrible < 
truth. Why had she been blind ? The bishop j 
had made a pet of Anna: Allan had heard him S 
speak of her mother: ergo, her mother had been > 
his wife. j 

“And what am I and my children?” she said, ! 
Stopping, when she had reached her own room, i 
and looking around her. The lamp was lighted, 5 
The fire burned cheerily. Her sewing-chair sat < 
close to the table, on which lay her open book. < 
On the other side were her husband's well-worn i 
chair and footstool. Her husband ? She had j 
no husband ! She was— j 

She buried her face in her hands, and stood \ 

shivering. J 


such systematic proceeding, she stared into the 
lire, while the tears dribbled weakly over her 
cheeks. 

After an hour or two, there was a tap at the 
door, *n<* Margaret entered. Her mother knew 
the knock, passed her hands over her face, and 
turned with dry eyes and a smile to meet her. 
Fortunately, Margaret was not keen-sighted. 

“Are you better, mamma? Do you know you 
were quite nervous ? Such an unusual weakness 
in you! But it was that poor crazy creature 
Anna's fault. I just stopped a moment to say, 
mamma, that we must send her away before the 
wedding. Mr. Cleaver was quite annoyed at the 
irritating effect her behavior had upon us all. 
He tkinks all those little family-jars very dis¬ 
tressing to—to well-bred people. The Cleavers 
are so calm, so controlled, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“And, as his mother and sister Isabella will 
stay with U9 during the wedding, we really can¬ 
not have a person of such doubtful manners as 
Anna here at the time. You understand me, 
dear?” 

“ Oh, perfectly, Margery.” 

“And you quite agree with me?” 

“ I quite agree with you, my dear. We will 
send Anna away—if we can.*’ 

Miss Kennaird fancied that, her mother was 
wearied, and, stooping, kissed her good-nigbt 
and left her, charging her affectionately to go to 
bed at once. 

Mrs. Kennaird looked after her, dully. “They 
do not like family-jars! What would they say 
to bigamy ? To a woman who has been a wife 
and mother for thirty years driven out into the 
streets to hide her shame ?” She had not thought 
before of the consequences to Margaret. The 


On the table still lay the surplice which she 
had finished with such loving touches to-day. 
The heap of snowy lawn looked strange and 
unfamiliar to her. That life of this afternoon 
was utterly gone forever. Could it have been 




she who had 6at there stitching and singing to < 


herself? j 

In this temporary madness which had come j 
upon her, all her husband’s love, his high char- \ 
acter, his purity and truthfulness, went for f 
nothing. He had been pleased with a pretty j 
face, and had shown his pleasure in a silly way, \ 
which, to his wife, as rational loving a woman as ; 
the majority of women, was sufficient foundation j 
en which to build a lifetime of deceit and crime. ; 

She closed the door and sat down in her : 
aooustomed chair. The habit of control was yet : 
strong upon her. She would face the matter : 
and see what could be done. Instead of any 


full meaning of this matter came slowly to her. 

“There is an end to Margery’s life I John 
Cleaver marry an illegitimate girl ? Not if she 
were the child of a king!” Her eyes happened 
to red on the surplice. “Joseph will be dis¬ 
charged from the ministry when the truth is 
known.” She opened and folded the sheer white 
lawn, slowly repeating to herself: “ His bishop¬ 
ric let another take ! His bishopric let another 
take!” 

CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Kennaird did not appear at the break¬ 
fast-table, and Anna, as usual, came dawdling in 
when the meal was over, hence they did not 
meet. 

Allan was the first visitor in his mother's 
morning-room. He came over from the fkrm, 
his boots wet with the night's rain, a train of 
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dogs in his wake. His mother heard him shout- f 
ing and romping with them as he crossed the > 
lawn. i 

“Allan has good news!'* she said, running to j 
the window. There were moments when this j 
nightmare horror vanished, and she was, for a \ 
breath, herself again, j 

The boy jumped in the opened window, leaving 
the dogs outside, and gave his mother a hearty J 
kiss. She put her hands on his shoulders. J 

“ What is it, Allan ?” \ 

“ You are a witch l Nothing but a letter from \ 
Mr. Boughton, announcing their arrival next j 
Monday. I knew they were ooming, but it was \ 
very friendly in him to write. Don’t you think > 
it was veiy friendly, under the circumstances! \ 
Monsieur Vidal is in the city. He tells me the < 
Boughtons went everywhere in Paris, and even j 
in London that Betty was greatly admired—liod ] 
hosts of men at her feet, both titled and com* } 
moners. But she would none of them !” ^ 

Allan’s face glowed os he stood leaning against > 
the mantel, looking down at her. “ Now, when j 
they come back and her father writes to apprise j 
me of the day of their return, it looks as if I > 
had a chance—eh, mother ? Of course, lie knows j 
I am a suitor still for Betty. I’ve made myself j 
pretty clear on that scoreJ” \ 

“ You certainly have, Allan," his mother j 
answered, smiling faintly. i 

“ You don’t seem os delighted as I expected, j 
mother dear.” j 

“You know I’m very fond of Betty, Allan. 5 
Bat I cannot feel it such on honor for a Ken- s 
naird to be accepted by John Boughton.” > 

“N-no. Yet, after Betty’s offers abroad, her l 
father will bo exacting as to whom she marries ! 
here. He always was scrupulous as to family, j 
That was my strongest recommendation, I fancy.” i 
“Your family?” repeated Mrs. Kennaird, < 
with & quick gasp, as though she had been < 
struck. “ Yes, yes. That is very natural—that \ 
Boughton—” > 

“ Well, mother,” continued Allan, after wait- \ 

ing for her to finish, “ os I was saying just now, J 
they will bo here on Monday, and we ought to} 
be the first to welcome them. What do you say J 
to a dinner-party on Tuesday ? Father will be j 
at home them, and—” < 

“ Your father will be at home? On Tuesday ?” j 
“ Oh, I forgot to tell you. I had a telegram j 
this morning. He sent it to me, lest you might j 
be startled. Yes, on Tuesday, in time for break- \ 
fast.” 

“ I thought I hod a month,” she muttered, s 
M On Tuesday !” j 

There was a tap at the door, and Borks \ 


entered with a cord. Allan took it from the 
salver. 

“ ‘ Mr. George P. Kelsey, of Parks & Fore¬ 
man.’ Some of your charitable agents, I sup¬ 
pose. Well, I must be off to work. You'll 
think over the dinner-party, dear?” 

As he went out of the door, she made a 
quick step after him. She must tell him 1 He 
was so strong—he was a man—and this thing 
was killing her. He could bear it for her. 

Then she drew back, pole with sudden shame 
and self-disgust. No; she would save her chil¬ 
dren from this ruin somehow. The way would 
come. If it killed her in the meantime, what 
did it matter ? 

Perhaps something more than the heroic self- 
sacrifice of a mother nerved the little lady as 
she awaited the lawyer. Some men and women 
are born with the fighting instinct, ami it is 
merely a matter of circumstances whether they 
do battle with weapons or with words and dis¬ 
creet silences and oil the arsenal of domestic 
arts. Be that os it may, Mrs. Kennaird’S color 
rose, and her eyes burned, and she was not 
wholly miserable as she turned to face her 
enemy. 

Mr. George P. Kelsey was a dapper little man, 
dressed in the extreme of the mode then s< t 
by youths of fashion: which somewhat gsu<ly 
apparel made his insignificant features, limp 
whitish beard and hair, and large gray eyes 
appear more pallid and unmeaning. 

He bowed, dropped unbidden on the edge 
of a chair, and, leaning forward and balancing 
his hat between his knees, plunged “ in media* 
res” in a sing-song tone, as if reciting a lesson : 

“ My senior partners—Parks & Foreman, ns 
you are aware—were not able to wait upon you. 
They have placed the cose in my hands.” 

“ That is a pity,” said Mrs. Kennaird, calmly. 
“ It is always better that principals should meet 
at first.” 

“ My principal will meet you,” said Mr. Kel¬ 
sey. Ho had a habit of snapping his light eyes 
suddenly, when they seemed to emit sparks like 
those of a cat. He glanced toward the door, 
and, at the glance, Anna Frazier entered, and, 
bowing to him formally, took a seat. 

Mrs. Kennaird also seated herself and waited 
in perfect silence. Mr. Kelsey, finding she did 
not speak, fidgeted, drew out a paper from his 
pocket, thrust it in again, and looked helplessly 
to Miss Frazier. 

44 I am the principal,” said that young lady, 
with a*toss of her head. “Mr. Kelsey repre¬ 
sents my lawyers. I can state the case plainly 
for you, and put my conditions before you. 
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Messrs. Parks & Foreman are perfectly satisfied 
of the legality of my claims,” she said, sharply, 
turning on Kelsey. 

“Oh, perfectly—perfectly !” The young man 
was so embarrassed, that he almost gasped out 
the words. 

“ 1 propose, then, to make them public next 
week. I shall tell my story to your son and 
daughter, and shall have a full account of it 
published in the city-papers. You know whether 
they would relish such a bit of gossip of a 
church-dignitary or not. You know,” leaning 
forward and fixing her shining round eyes on 
Mrs. Kennaird, “you know how the Cleaver 
family will receive the news, and what effect 
it will have on the reverend bridegroom.” She 
paused a little, as if to enjoy the effect of her 
wirds, as one sips a delicious draught slowly. 
“ You know how the Boughtons will welcome 
such a story, and how much it will help Allan's 
chances. Nobody knows better than you how 
the church will receive such a report of one of 
her rulers, and what the result will be.” 

“1 have thought of all these things,” said 
Mrs. Kennaird. Her lips were blue, but her 
eyes met Anna’s and did not flinch. “What 
will be the result to you?” 

For some reason, Miss Frazier was startled 
by the question, and the answer was hesitating— 
very different from the glib speech which she 
had evidently conned. 

“ I expect my father to acknowledge me and 
give me my proper place in this house. You, 
then, con find yours.” 

Again there was a pause. Mr. Kelsey turned 
his hat over once or twice, and then muttered 
something about “your conditions” to Anna. 

•* yes—I have an alternative to propose, Mrs. 
Kennaird. There is a way of escape for you.” 

Mrs. Kennaird rose involuntarily, her whole 
body bent forward in strained tension. 

“There is away of escape. I don't want to 
ruin you or your children. Though,” bitterly, 
“you have snubbed me and taught me my place 
as though I had been a dog in your household. 
I’ll be frank with you, Mrs. Kennaird,” with 
a sudden change of tone: “ 1 am in love— 
engaged—and I want to marry and have a home 
of my own, like other women. I care more for 
that than for the honor of being recognized as 
Bishop Kennaird’s daughter. You can help me 
to do this. You are rich—a few thousands will 
not be missed by you. When you consider that 
you and your children have occupied my place 
for years, surely they are due to me. Give them 
to me, and I will leave this place to-morrow and 
you shall never hear of me again.” 


Mrs. Kennaird gave an involuntary deep 
breath and straightened herself like one from 
whom a crushing weight is lifted. Then the hot 
blood rushed over her face up to her gray hair. 

“ What should I do ? I must go from here— 
Joseph is not my husband.” 

Kelsey, who bad come close up to the two 
women, crushed his hat in both hands. 

“ Damnation! The woman’s a fool,” he mut¬ 
tered. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Kennaird,” urged Anna. 
“ that can easily be arranged: a private mar¬ 
riage—the bishop will arrange all that. Only 
think—to save your children, yourself, your 
husband. I know you bate large sums at your 
own disposal, in bank. Five thousand—or six,” 
catching a scowling glance from Kelsey. 

Mrs. Kennaird put her hand on the key of 
her desk—unlocked it; inside lay her check¬ 
book. She remembered the day when Joseph 
had settled her dower on her. “Now, Letty, 
carry on your own whims and your own charity, 
as every woman should, without a critic.” 

He had always been as foolishly tender as 
a woman. Just then, an odd little thing hap¬ 
pened : a box in the desk was open, and in it 
Mrs. Kennaird saw some laces which Joseph had 
sent her, a day or two before. They had cost, 
as she well knew, a large part of his salary; 
and, provoked at his reckless fondness, she had 
put them away, resolved not to wear them. 
That a shepherd of the church should waste 
his money in such folly! But now the sight 
of the lace and the remembrance of the fond 
folly produced a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
She put her hand on it. All his love, the faith¬ 
ful pure bond of thirty years, came before her. 

Her momentary madness was past; she turned 
a sane quiet face on Anna. 

“ Joseph Kennaird is my husband. I do not 
believe a word that touches on his honor. You 
can do your worst.” 

Anna and her colleague stood silent for a 
moment. 

“ I will,” she said, curtly, and left the room, 
followed closely by Kelsey. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Thb Boughtons returned two days before they 
were expected; but Allan had some mysterious 
j prescience of the event, and presented himself 
before John Boughton had left the dinner-table. 
| “ Come in, Kennaird. Glad to see you—glad 

> to see all old friends. Betty is not down—used 
I up with the journey. Sit down, sit down. Try 
\ this California Catawba. Tasted nothing better 
j from any of the cellars of the 4 grand nobs.’” 
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44 I'm glad you are still satisfied with home 
wine/* said Allan. “ 1 remember, it used to be 
a hobby of yours." 

“ Yes, sir—home wine and home men and 
home women. I’ve returned better satisfied with 
them all than I ever was. I’ve seen the inside 
of courts, and come back to * dulce, dulce domum/ 
Try that Hock—that’s Cincinnati.’’ 

There was a forced strained air of joviality 
and freedom in his voice and manner, which 
affected Allan unpleasantly. The friendliness 
was almost sycophantic. 

“ How is the bishop ? 4 His lordship, 1 we would 
say in England. No better man wears an apron 
there than Joseph Kennaird. Good old family, 
too. I told some of them highflyers over there: 

4 We’ve got family, as well os you. There’s j 
strains of blood that have come down through 5 
generations of gentlemen without title. 1 1 might 5 
have mentioned the Kennairds, if I’d thought j 
of them. One never thinks of a good point like \ 
that till the next day. What is it, Peter? Oh, j 
is she? Betty is in the library, Kennaird, and 
wonts us to join her. Go on, and I’ll finish this 
bottle.” 

Allan hod no cause to think Betty’s cordiality 
forced. There was no cordiality, no welcome. 
She met him with a cold little nod, and, when 
he touched her hand, the fingers were like ice. ; 
Her exquisite beauty was a little dimmed, the 
color less radiant, the eyes not so brilliant; but 
there was a grave sincerity in the face, new to 
it—a fine sod meaning that perplexed him. 

They talked commonplaces for an hour; then 
Allan, sick at heart with disappointment, rose, 
made his adieu formally, and then, on reaching j; 
the door, turned. 

44 1 have looked forward to this hour for ; 
a year, and now—I wish you had not come.” 

“ What do you mean, Allan ?” 

44 1 mean that you loved me, Betty. You never ! 
told me so, but I knew it and you knew it. ; 
And I mean that that love is over—I am nothing j: 
to you.” 

44 Let it be so. You can think so, if you will.” j: 

Poor little Betty twisted her fingers together, ; 
but stood turning a very obstinate baby-face to 
him. There was a trembling, presently, in the 
lips and chin; whereupon Allan, by way of; 
showing that he knew the love to be entirely : 
over, gathered her into his arms and kissed her : 
a hundred times. 

“What do you mean, my darling? Why do: 
you put me away from you?” 

44 Oh, Allan 1 ” sobbed Betty, 44 haven't you j 
heard ? It was in all the evening^papers: the j 
Bed-Gulch Mine is swamped or given out—or j 


1 something. And papa is a-a b-bankrupt, and 
I’m not worth a penny.” With a sudden move¬ 
ment, she freed herself and stood erect. 4 4 And 
I’ll not come to you begging for your love, now 
that I’m a pauper, when 1 slighted it when I was 

I the daughter of a bonanza-king. I’ve some little 
pride, I hope.” 

44 Well, I have none, so I’ll come begging for 
| your love, Miss Betty, even though I was slighted. 
\ Thank heaven if the Bed-Gulch Mine has sunk 
| into the bowels of the earth! It gives us a 
J chance to be happy, like ordinary human 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Frazikr left the house with Mr. Kelsey, 
to whom, it afterward appeared, she hod been 
married for a week or two. 

They returned to the charge the next day, 
sending in their cards to Mrs. Kennaird as Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelsey. Allan and Margaret were 
with her when Berks brought them in. 

44 It is Miss Frazier, madam,” he said. 44 She 
appears—to be married.” 

“Very well, Berks. I will be there in a 
moment.” 

“What is the meaning of all this, mother?” 
said Allan. 44 What are you trembling for? 
How is it that this girl torments you?” 

44 I’ll tell you all about it, children, as soon as 
I have seen her. I’ve bod too many secrets. 
I’ll never have another, nor manage anything 
or anybody in the future.” 

She walked to the door, but met Berks again 
with a letter. It had the Joliet post-mark on it. 
Even Anna must wait for this. Her sins were 
finding her out. 

It was a large official document: a letter froqi 
the warden of the penitentiaiy, which ran as 
follows: 

44 Madam: 

No. 196, J. Trotter, who is now serving out a 
term of ten years 1 imprisonment, has hod a 
severe attack of pneumonia, and, fearing that it 
will result in death, has asked me to notify you 
and to send you the enclosed letter. 

Veiy respectfully, 

John Row.” 

“My Dear Litit: 

I am afraid you are a tricky little woman. 
For once you have beaten me. But you were 
out and I inside of a cell, which accounts for 
that. A pardon, however, would not have got 
me out in time to escape this cold which has 
taken a grip on me. I am afraid I will never be 
rid of it. There is one matter I wish cleared 
up. Anna Frazier is my daughter. Be good to 
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her for my Bake, Letty—though what claim I | “It is your father! Thank God! Here he 
have upon you would be hard to tell. Anna has j comes ! Go, Margery," pushing her out. “I’ve 
always known that she was my child, and the \ something to say to him. I’ll tell him all! I’ll 
bishop knew it for a year or two back. I told $ never have another secret.” 
him, so that he might be kind to the poor little j Margaret went out in time to see her mother 

k >ul. One thing 1 did not tell him : I married l fling herself into the astonished bishop’s arms, 

Anna's mother under the name of Joseph Ken- \ crying: “Oh, Joseph ! Joseph !” 
n lird. Reason: I had to take another name j An hour later, Bishop and Mrs. Kennaird left 
Ilian my own just then, and thought it a good \ the city for Joliet. Nobody knew where they 
joke to marry Joseph against his will. 1 had j had gone. When they returned, there was 
really forgotten this whimscy of mine until a < crape on the bishop’s hat. 

chance occurrence reminded me of it during \ “ Your Uncle Robert Is dead,” he said to 

Anua’s visit* to me, two months ago. 1 told her < Allan, but he did not mention how or where he 

of it. Since then, I received a visit from a young j had died. 

man, faced like a ferret, who nosed into the} “I don’t seethe necessity of going into details 
matter a good deal. He told me Anna had ! to the public,” Mrs. Kennaird bad said. She 
promised to marry him. I don’t like him; I } had forgotten her resolve never again to have a 
tear he may give you trouble. I don’t want i secret. 

other people to devil you—so much good is in \ Anna did not go to see her dying father. She 
me. So there are the facts. j received, a month or two later, a snug little sum 

“ My chest is weak. The doctor talks hope-» as dower from Mrs. Kennaird. She and her 
fully, but it’s likely that poor—Jem Trotter— \ husband are now in Minnesota, the principals of 
after all his adventures, will die here like a rat < a fashionable school for young ladies. Every 
in a hole. I'd be glad to see one friendly face < year, a begging letter comes to the bishop, 
before 1 go. But no matter. Good-bye, Letty.” \ directed in a fine pointed hand which Mrs. Ken- 
There was neither date nor signature. \ naird well knows. She lays them unopened on 

The paper shook in Mrs. Kennaird’s trembling ; her fire, 
hands, and her tears fell fast. It was some time \ “ Some troublesome pensioners for whom we 

before she remembered the bride and groom $ have already done too much,” she said to Mar- 
waiting for her. Then she went into the room, j garet, when she once happened to see this por- 
holding the open letter in her hands. j formance. “ It is my duty to stand between your 

“Anna, your father is dying in the prison at i father and annoyance.” 

Joliet,” she said, abruptly, ignoring — indeed < Margaret, ns Mrs. Clearer, is a little more 
forgetting—all that had just passed between < energetic and nervous than she was before her 
them. “ I am going to him. You should go at < marriage. She finds the atmosphere in that 
once, if you wish to see him alive.” ? lofty family a little too rare and cold for even 

She left the room hastily, to make her prepa- J her phlegmatic nature. She opposed, with all 
rations. It was not until she had reached her j the dead-weight of her obstinate amiability, the 
own chamber that the. fall meaning of the letter i proposal to live with her mother-in-law. 
flashed upon her. The danger was over. She ! “ I must have Arthur separate from them,” 

she said to her mother. “ Did you notice how 
interested he was about the soup to-day, and 
bow he laughed at Allan’s jokes? Ob, he will 
be quite like other people before long !” 

Mrs. Kennaird takes great pleasure in dining 
“I’m going on a little journey, Margery 1 I j occasionally at Margaret’s well-appointed table 
can’t find anything. No, don’t call Jane. Oh, { or assisting at her weekly receptions. But the 
I've been a wicked tricky woman! But God has \ delight of her life is to run across the fields to 
been so good to me! Your father is the best j Allan’s farmhouse, to help Betty bathe the baby 
inan that ever lived, and he will not be disgraced, f or to sit beside him while he sleeps, and talk by 
and Allan will be happy, and you can marry Mr. j the hour to the little mother of Allan’s long-ago 
Cleaver, my dear.” \ experiences in teething or the whooping-cough. 

Margaret, with serious doubts of her mother’s \ The former heiress of the bonanxa-king has but 
sanity, was trying to raise her from the floor, \ three ideas now in life—her husband, baby, and 
when a sudden noise of arrival reached them, \ house—and it is wonderful how wide and 
and a well-known nervous voice sounded shrilly j engrossing the two women find them to be. 
in the lo*er hall. j Betty has developed a great deal of sound com- 


was Joseph’s wife—poor, honest, blundering 
Joseph. 

Margaret, coming into the room, found her 
mother sobbing and laughing, on her knees, try¬ 
ing to pack a satchel. 
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moo sense, and shows it in humoring Allan and 
the bishop in their whims about the baby, quietly 
taking her own wise way after all. 

44 Never have a secret from your husband, my 
dear,” Mrs. Kcnnaird says to her. “Though, 
doubtless, men must be guided.’’ 

She regards herself as the most open and con¬ 
fidential of wives. Yet it was two years after 
Anna’s marriage before the bishop ever heard of 
her claim to be his daughter. The good old man 
was wont to talk enthusiastically of the beauty 
and cleverness of “our Anna.” 

One day, his wife replied, gently: 44 Very 
clever, indeed. Did I ever tell you, my dear, 
how she forged a letter from Parks & Foreman— 


how she claimed to be your daughter by a first 
wife, and proposed to thrust me into the street 
with my illegitimate children?” 

The bishop gasped and remained dumb with 
sheer amazement and consternation. 

“Quite true, Joseph,” proceeded Mrs. Ken- 
naird, clipping her thread with the scissors. 44 It 
was not a pleasant experience. Perhaps it 
dulled my appreciation of Anna’s beauty.” 

Bishop Kennaird was silent. He asked no 
questions, but it is noticeable that he never since 
has mentioned Mrs. Kelsey’s name. 

“ Pity to check his fervor,” thought his wife. 
44 But 4 our Anna’! One must draw the line 
somewhere.” 


THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

BT E. 8. HOPKINS. 


When the humid darkness gathers 
Over all the dreary skies, 

And the snowflakes flatter round us 
Like the ghosts of butterflies, 

What sweet fancies and fond wishes 
Float within the weary brain. 

When the face that waits our coming 
Shows against the windowpaue. 

There’s the baby’s, soft and rosy 
As the blush upon the peach. 

With her dimpled Angers clutching 
At the flakes Just out of reach, 

Till her curly head, aweary. 

Mamma's gentle bosom bears, 

And she dreams the dancing snowflakes 
In her fingers turn to tears. 

There’s the prince of mother’s kingdom 
In top-boots and roundabout. 

With the melody of childhood 
Ringing In his merry shout. 

How the Joys that wait to-morrow 
Dance before bis sparkling eyes, 

In the snowy treasures (ailing 
From the melancholy skies. 


There's the darling bine-eyed sister, 
With her curls of shining gold. 
Pure as when the angels kissed her 
Farewell from the upper fold— 
With that look of wistful longing 
In her pare angelic face. 

For a message In the snowflakes, 
Whirling hither out of space. 

There's another waits his coming. 

At whose step her blushes start, 
Whose faint footfall in the snowdrift. 
Finds an echo in her heart— 
Goddess of the wheel and distaff, 
Weaver of life’s mystic loom 
In that holiest of holies, 

In the paradise of home. 

Dream not, that In realms of fancy, 
A fairer vision can be caught. 

With a living presence haunted 
Or a human soul inwrought. 
Which can rouse the soul of passion 
Or can soothe the weary brain. 

Like the face that waits our coming 
At the frosty windowpaue. 


YALE. 

BT WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


A globe of fire., the setting snn, 

Sinks slowly westward ’neath the hills; 
Acrom the rity, his crimson beams 
Fade from the dusk that eastward teems; 
The rays grow dim: the day is done. 

Another world now gladly thrills 
Beneath Apollo’s gentle sway— 

A fond farewell, departing day i 


A thing of peace, a spirit ftdr. 

Forsakes the hills that bound onr sight. 
While fond remembrance throws her rays 
Against the dark obliviate ways 
That smother death. Beyond compare, 
The lncent orb of earthly light 
Beams softly to a glorious sphere— 

Sweet soul, adieu—I shed no tear. 
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BY FLETCHER REEDE. 


Tn the drawing-room of one of the brown- 
etonc houses that crown the hill opposite Boston 
Common, sat Miss Dorothy Atkins Miller, the 
eldest of three sisters—who, having already 
appeared in society as “buds,” were now in 
various stages of bloom and blossom. 

Lillian, a tall graceful girl of nineteen, stood 
by the open window, half hidden behind the 
lace draperies that swayed back and forth in the 
light breeze; while Grace, the youngest, bent 
over her embroidery, absorbed in the mystery 
of the latest Kensington-designs. 

The air was full of the indefinable freshness i 


summer with my aunt, in the country. She is 
our aunt, you know. Don't you remember the 
winter she made mamma a visit, just before 
I came out, and how she reviled us, one and all ? 
‘ Boston girls,’ she said, 4 could do nothing but 
attend Browning clubs and French classes and 
dance the german.' Now, I will show her that 
they can do all that, and something else beside. 
Mamma will give me a recommendation.” 

“ Mamma will do nothing of the kind,” inter¬ 
posed Lillian, from the window. “She has 
engaged rooms at the Falmouth from the first 
of June, and Goldthwait is to begin on our 


and fragrance of early spring. A hand-organ, | 
that had appeared as silently and almost as i 
mysteriously as the crocus-buds beneath the j 
window, was grinding out a wheezy welcome s 
to the April sunshine. Little patches of green S 
lay here and there on the Common, like hopeful l 
prophets, in the sun, the sparrows chirped noisily > 
in the trees, and the faint sweet odor of opening j 
maple-buds mingled with the heavy perfume of \ 
the hyacinths in the window. i 

“Lillian,” said Dorothy, looking up from the i 
paper which she had been reading, “ 1 have j 
found my mission.” \ 

“Have you?” inquired Lillian, with languid | 
interest. “And what may it be, pray?” > 

“ Don't scoff, Lili dear,” answered Dorothy. > 
“but listen.” And, glancing down the column \ 
of “Wants,” she read the following item: j 

“ 4 Wanted —An intelligent and comely young > 
woman, capable of doing plain and fancy cook- > 
ing. She will be received as one of the family, 
in a quiet country home. Address Mrs. Helen : 
Henderson, Maplewood, Vermont.' 

“There!” exclaimed Dorothy, waving her ^ 
paper. “Am I not comely? Am I not intelli-> 
gent? And can’t I do plain and fancy cooking, > 
after a three-months’ course with Miss Parjoa \ 
and Mrs. Lincoln ? The place was evidently \ 
made for me, and I for the place.” \ 

“But, Dolly,” exclaimed Grace, “you are not j 
really in earnest ? You couldn’t take a servant’s \ 
position and expect to be received in society \ 
again.” j 

44 Nonsense! ” replied Dorothy. “ Society l 
needn’t know anything about it. Society will \ 
be politely informed that I am spending the \ 
( 280 ) 


dresses to-morrow.” 

Dorothy looked up with a bright smile. 

44 Lillian, you and mamma ought to be glad 
to have me off your hands, especially when 
1 relinquish, once and forever, all claim to those 
charming toilettes which Goldthwait is coucocting 
in that wonderful brain of hers. Think of the 
peachblow silk, Lill, and the India embroidery, 
and be grateful for my inspiration.” 

44 You dear girl!” exclaimed Lillian, moved to 
enthusiasm by the generosity of this unexpected 
offer. “But what are you to gain from it all?” 

.“Success!” answered Dorothy, dramatically. 
And, seizing her sister by the waist, she waltzed 
gayly around the room to the strain of the 
untiring hand-organ outside. Just then, a caller 
was announced. 

Dorothy glanced at the card. 

4 4 4 Mr. Clement Rich.' Give him my excuses, 
please. I have an important letter to write— 
a busineea-letter connected with my arrangements 
for the summer. Don’t betray me, girls.” She 
hastily disappeared through one door, just as 
the caller entered by another. 

Mr. Clement Rich was a young man with 
a good figure and a prospective fortune. There 
was absolutely nothing to be said against him, 
and he was greatly admired by all discreet and 
sensible mammas. 

If the lines of his mouth indicated irresolution 
and indecision, no one was the wiser: for hit 
handsome blonde mustache was so well trained 
as to conceal the fact in a manner that was both 
clever and becoming; and, if the young ladies 
voted him dull, they must have been very exact¬ 
ing to expect nature to bestow all her good gifts 
on one person. 
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If Mr. Dement Rich was not intellectual, l 
neither was he arrogant; if be was dull, be was j 
good - tempered; and the annoyance which he < 
experienced at being deprived of the pleasure < 
of the eldest Miss Miller s society found no i 
expression in the gentle suavity of his tone and s 
manner. s 

lie had fallen into the habit of depending > 
on Miss Dorothy to guide the conversational J 
frigate of an evening’s call; and, at first, feeling ! 
somehow as if he had lost his bearings, he was \ 
puzzled how to proceed. But, if the conversation i 
moved less briskly than was its wont, it was also < 
less exacting; and, to a person of Mr. Rich’s j 
ability, it seemed quite as pleasant, now that he \ 
had tried it, to drift quietly with the tide oi : 
aimless talk, while he allowed all his energy to \ 
become absorbed in the contemplation of Lillian's j 
fair face. > 

He had for a long time considered himself j 
hopelessly in love with Miss Dorothy, but he j 
missed her much less than he would have ex- l 
peeled ; and when, at parting, he told the young \ 
ladies that be hod spent a most delightful even- ^ 
ing, he did not feel that his immaculate con- ; 
science hod been stained by even the shadow of: 
an untruth. 

Lillian went upstairs with a half-smile on her 
lips, that made her look prettier than ever. As 
she looked into Dorothy’s room to Bay good¬ 
night, she hesitated a moment, and then said 
abruptly: 

“ Dolly, are you sure—quite sure—that you 
want to go to Vermont V* 

“ Perfectly sure,” answered Dorothy, with 
emphasis. 

“ Because,” said Lillian, “ I ought perhaps j 
to tell you that Mr.—that a certain person—; 
is to be at the Falmouth, this season; and, if: 
you are not there, I am afraid—that something: 
may happen.” 

Dorothy took her sister’s delicate face between 
both her hands, looked into the blue eyes until ; 
the faint blushes came and went in the girl’s ; ; 
cheeks, and said gayly: 

“Let it happen, dear—mamma will be very : 
well pleased.” 

Lillian turned away, with a little shamefaced 
sigh of relief. 

“I really am glad that Dolly doesn’t care,” 
she said to herself: “ I have thought, sometimes, ! 
that perhaps she might” And she went to sleep j: 
with rosy dreams floating before her eyes, satis- j; 
fled that, in the end, everything would arrange 
itself quite to her satisfaction. 

.Early June found Mrs. Miller and her two ; 
younger daughters settled at Long Harbor, where 


a brilliant season was predicted—and, in fact, 
already begun, according to the society-column 
of the leading paper of the place. 

“ How much your poor dear papa would have 
enjoyed all this,” observed Mrs. Miller, plaint¬ 
ively, as they stood together on the upper 
verandah overlooking the beach. “ He was so 
fond of the sea, although so absorbed in business, 
poor man, that he never had time to devote to 
needed recreation.” 

Mrs. Miller did not often indulge in senti¬ 
mental or painful reflections, but it seemed proper 
that her daughters should be reminded occasion¬ 
ally of the fact that they once had a father, who, 
it is true, disappeared from their view so long ago 
that they were in some danger of forgetting him. 
He had been a quiet man of simple habits, and, 
having provided for his family an ample fortune, 
which seemed to be all that was expected of him, 
lie had unobtrusively exchanged this world, with 
its ever-changing tide of events, for the serenity 
of thut changeless world which we have all been 
taught to consider a far better one. 

Mis. Miller would have considered herself 
deeply sinful if she had not been resigned—and 
no one ever ventured to assume that she was not; 
but certain events had transpired of late which 
made her feel the loss of her excellent husband 
in a very real and practical way. 

Many of her investments had proved unfor¬ 
tunate; and, unless a certain combination of 
railroad-magnates could bo brought about, her 
confidential agent warned her that nothing less 
than financial ruin was to be expected. 

However, there was no use in pulling down 
the blinds before the house was sold, so she 
put the best possible face on the matter— 
arrayed her daughters rather more gorgeously 
than usual, was especially cordial to Mr. Dement 
Rich, and very properly thankful that Dorothy 
had taken a fancy to pass the summer where she 
would add neither to her cares nor her expenses. 

Dorothy’s letters were full of enthusiasm and 
delight over her new life. 

“Aunt Helen has no idea who I am,” she 
wrote. “ Of course, I have changed in five years, 
and, when I introduced myself os ‘ Dolly Atkins/ 
the girl whom she had engaged to do plain and 
fancy cooking, there was not the slightest hint 
of recognition in her face. 

“You can have no conception of the feeling 
of exhilaration it gives one to prove to oneself 
that one is capable of earning one’s own living. 
Aunt Helen is more than kind, and treats me 
like a daughter rather than a servant. And the 
cooking is a great success. Everybody praises 
it and everybody has a prodigious appetite. 
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TWO OF A KIND. 


“Aunt Helen—or Mre. Henderson—has a 
Cousin Gerald staying here: a young man whom 
the whole household admires, down to the dog 
and the oat. 

“ He only came for a week, but he declares 
now that he shall stay all summer—and has 
4 hired out,’ as they say here, with Mr. Hender¬ 
son. I don’t know whether it is the biscuit— 
of which he ents an enormous number—or 
something else which tempts him to prolong his 
sojourn. 

“ Of course, his being the hired-man and my 
being the hired-girl throws us together a good 
deal: and, although this country-life is absolutely 
delightful, I am not sure but it might be a little 
dull at times if there were no one in the house 
beside Mr. and Mrs. Henderson ” 

“ I didn’t know that Helen had relatives 
by the name of 1 Gerald,’ ” said Mrs. Miller, 
thoughtfully, as she read the letter. “ They 
must be some of Mr. Henderson’s family from 
Northern New Hampshire—obscure farmers, 
I suppose.” 

Meanwhile, the days and weeks were hurrying 
by. 

June, with its singing birds and orchards 
smothered in apple-blossoms, had passed, and 
midsummer was at hand. The green world 
seemed in a languid dream, the birds were silent, 
and the long grass in the fields hardly stirred, 
so motionless was the air, save as it fell beneath 
the mower’s scythe. 

Dorothy sat on the back porch, watching the 
men at work in the fields, listening half uncon¬ 
sciously to the monotonous droning of the flics, 
and feeling ns if, for the first time in her life, 
she were really happy. 

The sunny outlook from the house, the sur¬ 
rounding hills, with their ever-changing shadows, 
and the simple country-life, with its freedom 
from restraint, were all inexpressibly delightful 
to her. There was but one little cloud, and that 
no bigger than a man’s hand, to mar her happy 
serenity. 

Only the day before, “Cousin Gfcrald” had 
told her that he had about lnade up his mind to 
remain with Mr. Henderson for the rest of fris 
life, and Dolly felt almost sure that it was not 
altogether on account of the biscuit. “Of 
course,” she said to herself, “if he knew who I 
was, he would not dare to think such thoughts.” 
And then, in a more generous mood, she said to 
herself: “ He is far too much of a man to waste 
his life in a little country-place like this. I will 
tell him so, and then go home.” 

But, although Dolly was not wanting in 
•ourage, Bhe did not immediately put her excel¬ 


lent resolves into execution. Sober second 
thought convinced her that she had been inex¬ 
cusably conceited and unmaidenly; that it 
might, yes—it might possibly be the biscuit, 
after all; so she remained, and July merged into 
August. As Mrs. Henderson watched her 
Cousin Gerald and her pretty young handmaid 
sitting together on the broad stone step that led 
to the lilac-shaded porch, talking, evening after 
evening, in the old, old fashion of youths and 
maidens, she thought of her own youth and 
smiled not disapprovingly. 

One afternoon, early in September, Dolly went 
into the orchard for apples. They lay on the 
ground in lavish profusion, and it was altogether 
unnecessary for Cousin Gerald to leave his work 
and come to her assistance. 

Because he chose to do so, however, Dolly 
chose to blush, and, as she felt the warm color 
mounting to her cheek in such an uncalled-for 
and exasperating manner, she became all at once 
convinced, by some inscrutable feminine logic, 
that the time had come for her to put an end to 
the innocent deceit which she had been prac¬ 
ticing for the last three months. 

“ Mr. Gerald,” she said, as they turned 
toward the house, “ I am going away to-morrow. 
Perhaps I shan’t have any better opportunity to 
say good-bye.” 

“Going away?” he echoed. “Isn't this very 
sudden ? Has anything happened ? Are you 
dissatisfied?” 

“ Yes—no. What I mean is,” said Dolly, sud¬ 
denly embarrassed, “ I didn’t expect, when I 
came, to stay here always, and I think perhaps 
my mother will be glad to see me by this time.” 

“ I have no doubt she will,” said her com¬ 
panion, planting himself in front of a tree in 
such a way as most effectually to bar Dolly’s 
progress. “ I should think she might You have 
never told me very much about your mother, by 
the way, or where you live. Perhaps you will 
be willing to do so now.” 

“There is not much to tell,” answered Dolly, 
demurely. “ My mother is a widow, and there 
are three of us girls. But what I wanted to say, 
Mr. Gerald,” she continued, with a sudden rush 
of words lest her courage might desert her, “ if 
you will excuse me for saying it-—and we have 
been such good friends I think you will—id that 
I can’t help feeling as if you were doing your¬ 
self an injustice by staying here. Of course, it 
is very pleasant for a while; but, if I were your 
sister, I should tell you that you were throwing 
yourself away and wasting your abilities*.” 

“ I am rather glad, on the whole, that you are 
not my sister,” remarked the young man, appar- 
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ently quite unmoved by Dolly's criticisms; 
“ but tell me what you would like to have me do. 
I should be willing to do a good deal.” 

“ Oh, I only thought that, if you ever had 
any plans for another sort of life and knew that 
I—that other people took an interest in them, it 
might make a difference.’’ 

“It would make a difference—a great differ¬ 
ence,’* said young Gerald, earnestly ; “ and you 
do take a little interest in me,” he added, “ even 
if you are not my sister—a very little?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Dolly, looking up from under 
her hat. Then, as he started forward, with what 
desperate intent he himself only knew, she con¬ 
tinued, breathlessly: “ But not enough for that— 
oh, no!” And she made a little rush past him, 
disappearing through the trees in a manner 
which she always afterward regretted. 

“ It was so undignified,” she reflected. And 
then she reproached herself for her blushes and 
needless confusion, atoning for her misdeeds 
by bidding them all good-bye, the next morn¬ 
ing, with unapproachable dignity, and assuring 
Cousin Gerald, as he helped her into the cars, 
that she had left her address with Mrs. Hender¬ 
son. 

Then the train rolled away; she shed a few 
furtive tears, but dried the salt drops with 
angry resolve. 

Six weeks later, she was Bitting with Lillian 
in the back parlor, discussing family affairs. 
Indeed, they had done little else since their 
return, for Mrs. Miller could no longer conceal 
the fact that their fortune was irretrievably lost, 
and there were questions of the greatest import¬ 
ance to be settled. Lillian, as the betrothed of 
Mr. Clement Rich, had an assured future. 

“ Of course,” said Dorothy, “ I can take care 
of myself; 1 can cook, and mamma can live with 
you ; but what are we to do with Grace and her 
everlasting embroidery? Now, if this tiresome 
Mr. Farnleigh had only proposed for Grace 
instead of me, everything would be right.” 

“ But, Dolly dear,” said Lillian, in her most 
soothing tones, “you are very brave, of course, 
and independent; but you know this Mr. Farn¬ 
leigh is perfectly unexceptionable. Mamma says 
that papa used to know him. He saw you 
once somewhere, and fell in love with you at 
first sight; and I’m sure, Doll, I can’t see what 
else you can ask for.” 


“ Lillian, you have no more heart than a kit¬ 
ten. If he fell in love with me, I didn’t with 
him. I don't even remember his face; and I 
am going to write this minute and tell him that 
I can t and I won’t think of it.” 

“ But you won’t say it in just those words,” 
interposed Lillian, with a gentle air of expostu¬ 
lation. “ Do be cautious, Dolly, and—well, it 
wouldn’t do any harm to wait a clay or so, and 
think it over. I am sure I wouldn’t be rash !” 

“ No, you wouldn’t,” exclaimed Dolly. “ But 
I would rather be rash than calculating.” 

At that moment, Groce came in with a card. 
“ It is Mr. Farnleigh,” she said, “and he wants 
to see you, Dorothy, in the library.” 

“ Then I shall be spared the trouble of writing 
a letter,” said Dolly, scornfully. “ Very kind 
in him, I am sure, to call for his dismissal,” and 
she left the room. 

Dorothy was gone a long time, and the two 
girls awaited her return with impatience. 

“ I shouldn't think it would take so long to 
say no,” said Grace, meditatively. “If it were 
yes, now, one could imagine how it might.” 

“ Certainly,” admitted Lillian, with an air of 
experience, “one might.” 

At length Mrs. Miller, who had also been 
summoned to the library, came upstairs, looking 
more contented than her daughters had seen her 
since the failure of the house of Lee, Hubbard & 
Sons, which had involved them in its downfall. 

“ Mamma, do tell us what it all means,” 
called Grace. 

Mrs. Miller sat down in an easychair and 
rested her head against its high-cushioned back. 

“ Mamma,” repeated Grace: but, before Mrs. 
Miller had time to reply to the eager query, 
Dorothy came in with her own explanation. 

“Come down,” she said, “and bo presented 
to your future brother-in-law, Mr. Gerald Farn¬ 
leigh. I have known and—and liked him all 
summer, but it did not occur to me to ask if 
Aunt Helen’s Cousin Gerald had any other 
name. He allowed me to call him Mr. Gerald, 
and now he declares that I was as much of an 
impostor as he.” 

“So you didn’t refhse him, after all?” said 
Lillian. 

“ Why, no. I—I was so surprised that I—I 
suppose I forgot it,” answered Dolly. “At all 
events, it is too late now.” 


THOUGHTS UNSPOKEN. 


“ ’Tb butter far, at timet, for at to keep 
Oar thoughts unspoken. 


An unmade promise seldom makes us weep 
Like promise broken." 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


MENTAL TRAINING OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 


I would give expression to a few thoughts 
that again and again have been revolving them¬ 
selves in my mind, that perhaps they may help 
other puzzled ones besides myself, or suggest to 
their minds some ideas upon this very important 
subject, or, I might say, all-important task, that 
every mother has before her in the judicious 
mental training of her girls, as they step from 
girlhood into womanhood—to train up and coun¬ 
sel our daughters, that they may be, in the fullest 
sense of the text, “as the polished corners of 
the Temple, full of grace”—that grace of heart 
and mind, as well as of manners, that shall give 
a finished polish to every action of their lives. 
To my mind, it is a very responsible—though, I 
fear, an oft-neglected—duty that devolves upon 
every mother, as her daughters grow up to the 
age of from fourteen to eighteen. 

Too often is it thought all-sufficient if they find 
out a good finishing-school, pay a high price, 
and that takes off all the trouble and responsi¬ 
bility from their too often much-occupied time, 
and their daughters are fitted to come out in the 
world. But does this do all that is needed? 
Can we expect a loving mother's care from a 
paid governess only partially interested in her 
pupils? Of course, we must not look for it. 
Elementary education and first-class accomplish¬ 
ments are much to be desired; but let the moral 
mental training not be forgotten—it is so little 
thought about. Of course, our daughters are 
amiable and rightminded, I hear one say. Have 
they no faults of character? No weeds to be 
carefully eradicated ? Oh! yes, I fear so, even 
in the sweetest of earth's daughters. 


Principles must be formed and trained with 
loving care, the gentle loving care of a mother, 
who more or less knows her child’s faults and 
failings, even as a reflex of the faults and errors 
of her own character, and which she herself has 
battled with and overcome. 

It is in the early stage of girlhood that the 
character must be formed and strengthened, that 
a high moral tone and considerate action be 
deeply implanted in the mind, that self-control 
be carefully cultivated, and that lovely though 
rare exotic, good-nature, tended with cherished 
care, which is, as it were, the mainspring from 
whence flow all other graces of disposition. It 
is essential that the fair bud should unfold in the 
pure atmosphere of love—home love—not be 
marred or deformed by the cankerworm of 
priority or levity, nor tainted by the breath of 
worldliness or sensuality. 

To have a really beneficial influence on the 
daughters, the mother must hurry to live again a 
girl; she must have the good-sense to adapt her¬ 
self to the forms and ways of the present time, 
not the ways of her girlhood; she must read 
and make her own all that her daughter ought 
and wishes to know. 

All things change—the fashions, the manners, 
in a sense the very words and expressions of 
to-day are not those of twenty years ago. A 
mother thus stimulating and gently leading her 
child animates her to higher aspirations, to lead a 
useful life, daily gaining new experience. Thus 
she attains to greater excellence, and it shall be 
said of her: “ Many daughters have done virtu- 
\ ously, but thou exoellest them all.” 


FAULTS IN PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 

Thb faults most frequently found in pianoforte- ; and faithfulness in interpreting the original 
playing consist in exaggeration of feeling and 5 text, interpolation of strange passages, changing 
expression, in too strong or even vehement j the terms of expression given by the composer, 
accentuation, and in want of rhythmical feeling, \ unnecessary doubling of the notes when the 
indistinctness of execution, a continual change ! author desires single notes, playing in octaves 
of time, hurrying or dragging the time, slurring, < the notes with the little finger indistinctly, and 
an indiscriminate use of the pedal, thumping, i last, though not least, playing chords in the 
want of evenness in the movements of the hand, j “ arpeggiondo” manner where firm chords are 
the habit of throwing the body about and of j indicated. All these are faults worthy of seri- 
flinging the hands into the air, lack of accuracy i ous censure, and should be oareftilly avoided. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a traveling-ulster, of checked brown- 
and-white woolen serge. The ulster fits the 
figure at the back, and is loose in front. Plain 



No. t. 


close-fitting coat-sleeves. For the early spring 
and summer fashion in ulsters, this is the new 
shape. The hood is lined with brown surah. 
Cord-and-tassels to match, for the neck and 
waist. Hat of bfege- colored felt, faced with 
brown velvet, trimmed with loops of brown-and- 
wliite gros-grain ribbon. 


I No. 2—Is a house-dress, for a young lady. 
The skirt is of a wide plaid camel's-hair. It may 
be either perfectly plain or laid in large kilt- 
plaits. Some of the plaid skirts are cut on the 
bias; this is only a matter of fancy. The over- 
: drapery and bodice are of self-colored camel's- 
hair of the prevailing color in the plaid, and 
: must match exactly. The long drapery in front 
is plaited high on the left side, and opens to 
display the skirt. The back-drapery falls straight 
\ in the centre, and is arranged to fall in a jabot 



No. 2. 


at the sides. The bodice is a simple fall round 
waist, gathered back and front into a pointed 
yoke. Cuffs, collar, and waistband of the plaid ; 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



No. 3. 


a very pretty and becoming style for a slight 
girlish figure. 

No. 3.—We give here the back of a pretty 
yachting or walking costume, for a young girl 



No. 4. 


of twelve to fourteen years. It is made of 
marine-blue serge, camel’s-hair, or flannel. The 
blouse and band on skirt and bordering for the 
overskirt are all of striped blue-and-wbite flan¬ 
nel to match. The skirt is in double box-plaits 
all around, except upon one side, where it is 
trimmed with the stripe, as seen. OuffB, waist¬ 
band, and deep sailor-collar, all of the plain 
material. The collar forms a yoke in the bock, 
and the fullness of the waist is fitted to it. 
Sleeves full at shoulders and wrists. Hat of 
white felt, trimmed with blue and white ribbon 
to match. 

No. 4—Is a pfretty model for a little girl of 
four to six years. It is made of cashmere. 



No. 5. 


(The band on the skirt, sash, shoulder-yoke, 

\ collar, and cuffs are all of pin-striped velvet 
| and silk to match. 

No. 6—Represents an Irish wrap or shawl- 
! cloak, such as has been introduced, this winter, 

: as a comfortable and useful wrap-cloak. It is 
| very easy to make, and, if the material selected 
in thick enough, will need no lining; but the 
: hem and seams, os well as the collar, must be 
' bound with ribbon to match. The seam in the 
back is a bias one, in which way the edges of 
:j the front are made to hang straight. Thife cloak 
' may be made from a plaid blanket or camel’s- 
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bair shawl. For a rery elegant and warm one 
we haYe just seen, a traTeling-rug had been used, 


the neck, to allow for the fullness required at 
the shoulders. These should be laid evenly all 
around, and the collar sewed on. to the cloak 
and hood at once. The hood may be lined with 
plain surali to match. 

No. 6—Is a house-bodice, of sprigged Pompa¬ 
dour flannel, with neckband, belt, and cuffB in 
velvet to match the darkest shade in the pattern. 
The pointed yoke is made by tucking the flannel 
in quarter-inch tucks ; this provides the fullness 
for the.bodice. A very useful bodice for wearing 
out an old skirt at home. 

No. 7.—Blouse-dress, for either girl or boy 
of four years. It is made of figured printed 


No. 8. 


No. 8. 

and the fringe left at the edge. If made of plaid 


French flannel. The yoke, band on skirt, and 
cuffs are all of plain serge to match the ground 
of the printed flannel. 

No. 8.—Walking-coat, for an infant of two to 
three years. It is made of fine camel's-hair 
or lady’s-cloth in a light-gray or drab. The 
trimming in front, oollar, and cuffs are of plaid 
velvet in fancy colors to correspond. Girdle of 
worsted plaited braid. Toboggan-cap, crocheted 
and trimmed with pompons of the wool. 


cloth fifty inches wide, three and a half yards 
will be enough. The cloak has some plaits at 


No. 7. 
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BOY’S SUIT: WITH ‘SUPPLEMENT. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give the complete pattern for a boy’s suit, < solid line. Sleeve, upper and under part. One 
age six to eight years. Half of vest, half of front j leg of knickerbocker pants. The lettering and 
of jacket, which is the same as vest, except down { dots show how the pieces are joined. Allow seams 
the front and in the length. It is indicated by a \ for all the pieces. Cap of the same material as 
solid line. Half of back of jacket, half of side- \ the suit. In our model, the vest and collar are 
back. The pocket and collar are indicated by a 1 of velveteen, the suit in corduroy or tweed. 


WINDOW-BLIND IN TULLE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty f stitch, following the design given on opposite 
design for a window-blind. A piece of strong page for the border, only omitting the points. 
Brussels net of the required length and width is I For the darning, use linen floss. A less elabo- 
embroidered with stripes in darning and cross- 1 rate design may be originated. 
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N E WSP APER-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


An ordinary wire toaster or broiler is used for 
the foundation of this pocket. It is then painted 
with gold liquid paint, and wide ribbon in two 
shades—arranged to alternate—is run in and out 
through the wires, each strip of ribbon being 
in one continuous piece all round, thus banking 
the sides The ends are neatly joined at the 
back. A ribbon bow is fastened to the top at 
the sides, and the ribbon is also tied in a bow 
near the top of the longest handle, by which 
the pocket is suspended. The ribbon may be 
in two shades of one color or in two contrasting 
colors. Care must be taken to procure a pleasing 
harmony. 



SCRAP-PAIL. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a pretty 
receptacle for scraps, in shape of a pail. A 
small wooden pail cannot be easily upset, and, 
when prettily decorated, it is quite an ornament 
to the sewing-room. The outside should be 
painted with liquid gold or bronze. It then 
should be lined with silesia of, a bright color. 


The material must be turned in about an inch at 
the top, laid in plaits, each one fastened with a 
brass-headed nail. Pretty scrap-pictures may be 
pasted on the outside, or a Bpray of flowers can 
be painted on. The handle must be gilded or 
bronzed to match the outside of the pail. A bow 
of ribbon ornaments the handle. 


CROSS-STITCH ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of number, a simple and J the work effective. This design will also be 
effective design in cross-stitch upon Java canvas, j suitable for working bordere of towels, etc., in 
li is done in two shades of crimson filoselle. \ red and blue French cottons, basting a piece of 
Thick strands of filoselle are required to make \ canvas on the towel to work upon. 


WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In front of numfcer, we give a new design for j match, tied with a bow of ribbon at the bottom, 
a wall-pocket. The back is made of plush, orna- i The back piece is finished with a thick silk cord! 
mented with a spray of flowers, either painted \ Ribbon-strings tied in a large bow. Suspend the 
or embroidered. The pocket is of silk to i pocket. 
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WORK-CASE. 


B Y MRS JANE WEAVER. 



Our design shows the case fully spread out. flowers and leaves. The edges arc buttonholed. 
It closes as an envelope. The centre panel is \ These pieces arc laid upon a satin foundation, 
for the outside. The decoration is worked in J which is lined and sprinkled with sachet-powder, 
silk upon linen scrim, the powdering-stars in \ The pinked-out border is in gros-grain ribbon, 
gold-thread, the spray in natural colors of \ Pockets and straps for needles are to be added. 


EMBROIDERY IN OUTLINE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, a design of oak- > be employed for many purposes, such as for 
leaves and acorns for a linen scarf or'curtain- \ wrapping-towels, small table-covers, etc. It can 
border, in outline. This graceful pattern may \ also be worked in Kensington-stitch. 


EDGING FOR WINDOW-BLIND. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. * 


The design for edge of window-blind we give \ description of mode of working, the same as fo? 
in front of number, in full working size. The * the blind. 
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SACHET FOR HANDKERCHIEFS 


inf MBS. JAN* WEAVER. 


This sachet is made of satin, nine inches wide 
by eighteen inches long, so that, when folded, 
it makes a square. The spray of flowers may 
he either painted or embroidered in filoselle. 
The sachet is lined with quilted satin, which is 
well sprinkled with sachet-powder. The edge 
is finished by a cord. A bow of ribbon ornaments 
one corner. 



B A B Y’S BOOT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This little boot for baby is made of cashmere, 
white or blue, and embroidered all over in tiny 
sprays of forget-me-nots. The front of the boot 
is oovered with quilted satin, edged with a silk 
oord. A bow of ribbon ornaments the toe. The 
boot laces at the side with a silk braid. The boot 
is lined with flannel, and bound all around with 
silk braid. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Indzrndenck in Babyhood.— Compare tbe year-old 
child or an ever-watchful and tender mother with that of 
a busy woman who has not much time to spurt; for the 
little one, and it will be seen that, while the former is fret* 
ful if not fondled, noticed, and played with, the latter 
will sit conteutedly on tbe floor playing with anything that 
may come to band—such as a piece of paper, a reel of 
cotton, or its own shoe*—or will crawl about the room 
investigating tbe different pieces of furniture, and crowing 
with delight if auy object happens especially to take its > 
fancy. The former is acquiring habits of dependence on >, 
others which will prove a serious drawback both to its l 
mental and social progress !u later life, while the latter j 
is acquiring for itself useful knowledge and habits of self- j 
reliance and oliservation which will afterward prove of the j 
greatest possible advantage. > 

It is, then, a most desirable thing not to bo constantly ? 
looking after the liaby, but simply to see that it is not in $ 
a position In which it can get into danger, and to remove j 
any dangerous objects—such as pins, needles, knives, { 
scissors, and loose buttons—which may be swallowed, aud > 
then leave the youngster to occupy itself with snch things < 
as may lie within reach. While the mother reads, writes, 
or sews, It will play for hours happily enough on the 
floor,, if allowed the free use of Its llinbs and given now 
and then some new plaything—such as a piece of rag, 
a little box that opens and shuts or unscrew*, or a number 
of beads or bright buttons threaded on n string. The little 
one wants variety in its playthings, and this craving for 
novelty Is a must powerful agent in Its self-edncation: for 
from every new object it learns some facts of useful 
knowledge, and the very destructiveuem which thoughtless ' 
people condemn Is a means of increasing that knowledge J 
of the external world and of the nature and combinations J 
of things which It is most important for the child early to ' 
acquire. The most lavish purchase of toys from shojw will > 
not be so satisfactory, either In Its present or future result > 
for the child, as the permission for It to handle such objects \ 
of dally life as may not be dangerous or too costly to risk ? 
breakage. A number of scraps of bright - colored silk, ^ 
which it can arrange os It likes, are more amusing to a £ 
youug child, and for a longer period, than a clock-work | 
railway-engine that may be looked at but not touched; ' 
an old wooden or rag doll that may be haudled “anyhow” 
is preferred to the dainty waxen image which needs teuder 
treatment 

Send a Child joyful to bed; do not, If yon can possibly 
help it, let him go to bed crying. Let bis last thought— 
or, in the case of an infant, his lost Impression—be of his 
happy home, his loving father and mother; let his last 
thought be of joy and gladness. He will sleep all the 
sounder, if he is sent to bed in such a frame of mind, and 
will be more refreshed and nourished by his sleep. Soothe 
him, calm him, fondle him In your arms; let him feel he 
has someone to rest upon, to defend and protect him. 

“I Must Hath It.”—M rs. W. T., in renewing her sub¬ 
scription, says: “l commenced taking ‘ Peterson’in 1846, 
and have had it nearly all the years since. Tills year, 

I thought we had so many other publications, that 1 must 
do withont it; bnt I found I must Uuvu it.” 
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OCB ARM-CHAIR. 

Importance or Trifles. —Among the many words of 
wisdom which she has spoken, George Eliot never mid 
anything truer than when she tells us that “we prepare 
ourselves for sodden deeds by 4h@ reiterated choice of good 
or evil that gradually determines character.” This axiom 
holds good from great tilings to little, and, when earnestly 
considered, is fraught with a depth of meaning that may 
well make us pause before we indulge in some failing so 
small, some fault so venial, that it* seems scarsely worth 
while to think of it seriously. - Yet the yielding to what 
we term trifling errors makes a deep-seated Impression on 
our characters, and the career of many a man which has 
culminated iu some violent act has had Its foundation laid 
in the habitual indulgence of irritability aud ill-temper. 
Many a woman’s life bos been wrecked from the habit of 
dissimulation aud falsehood which began with prevarication 
or the white lies told, perhaps from sheer cowardice, in 
order to escape reproof—or, more fatal still, the lies spring¬ 
ing from a desire to gratify vanity or to prevent self-love 
from being mortified. 

The B. F. S. k Co. Paris All-Wool Dress-Fabrics.— 
Recently, the competition in woolen dress - fabrics has 
become so keen, that many manufacturers have cheapened 
tbe cost of producing their goods by caitllng-ln with the 
\ wool nothing more or less than cotton, thus reducing the 
$ cost of production, bnt also reducing the beauty of the 
} fabric aud with injury to its wearing-quality and warmth. 

\ It is difficult for anyone not an expert to tell by a casual 
> examination when cottou Is intermingled with wool; but, 
when the goods are made up and worn, the lack of soft ores 
in touch, poor weariug-quality, and want of warmth will 
soon be experienced. Tbe R. F. 8. Co., Paris, produce only 
goods made of purest Australian wool; and, as a guarantee 
that such is the case, their trade-mark can be seen on the 
end of each board as the plecce lie on the shelf of the 
shopkeeper. 

The Demand for “Anchor Stone” building-blocks so far 
exceeded the anticipation of the manufacturers, Messrs. 
F. Ad. Richter & Co., of New York, that they were 
obliged to issue a circular to their customers stating that 
their stock had been exhausted, and that they were obliged 
to ask the Indulgence of purchasers until they had received 
another shipment. Messrs. Richter k Co. have now a full 
and complete stock on hand, anil all orders for these beau¬ 
tiful blocks can be filled. 

Thk Latest Style or Hair-Dbessino is a decided 
Improvement. Rolls and puffs are again fashionable and 
are exceedingly becoming, as they allow a much more 
tasteful arrangement of the hair. To meet this style of 
head-dressing, the Weston k Wells Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, are mAking light braided-wire hair-rolls 
of all shades, covered with a fine network. These rolls are 
extremely light and are invisible. Ladies should try them. 

liftman. Peter IlENrsnsoN k Co’s new seed-annual is 
a magnificent catalogue, and, for twentyflve cents, they 
| send a choice packet of seeds und one of their annuals, 
• which are worth the money alone. Everyone interested iu 
'i farming or gardening should seud for it 
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Cataebm Cukkd. —A clergyman, after yean of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cared and atved him (him death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

“An Old Feiewd.** —The following extract Is from a 
letter lately sent us by the author of the touching little 
poem, “Thou, God, Seest Me,” in this month's Issue: 
“ 1 Peterson’s Magazine ’ comes to me as an old and valued 
friend, and, at seveutyoue yean of age, 1 find it affords me 
many a pleasant hour.“ 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

NEW RICHIES. 

BY ABEAM L1VEZKY, A.M., M.fl. 

No. What Shall We Give Oue Childeem to Eat? 

A Few Remaees on Diet. 

This la a query of the greatest importance to mothers 
who have a real concern for the welfare of their children. 
Anthropology teaches us that man's nature—mental and 
physical—is developed, maintained, altered, or changed by 
the food which he partakes; while physiology informs ns 
that onr frail bodies, brain, and nervous system are nude 
up from the food we daily eat. Bnt to the query. This we 
can answer best, Yankee-fashiou, by telling mothsra what 
their children should not eat or what should not be given 
them. The use of pork in any form is one of the most } 
frequent sources of blood-impurities, a rife promoter of < 
cutaneous, cancerous, and ulcerous affections—an article 
of diet which exerts a pernicious influence upon the blood 
by loading it with carbonic-acid gas and impregnating it 
with the seeds of scrofula. Every mother, In the country 
at least, knows that the hog eats filth, wallows in fllth, and 
is hence a living moving mass of filth Itself; and hence the 
inveterate pork-eater, according to sound physiological 
teaching, becomes part hog. 

And yet the writer, during a period of fortyflve years' 
observation, has seen a fat piece of bacon, ham, or pork in 
the hands of a vast majority of infanta as aoc \ as they can 
sit in their high chairs at the table. 

Now, dear mothers, please remember that, as the minds 
of yonr children are cultivated, eo will be the formation 
of their characters in adult-life, as a rule; and, as chil¬ 
dren are fed in the early years of their existence, so will be 
their dispositions in after-life. Gross feuding makes them 
coarse. Parents who give their children, under seven years ; 
of age or before they poseeee their second teeth, largely of i 
a meat-diet commit a grave error and send many innocents < 
to the grave. It not only adds greatly to their mortality, 
bat it unwisely hastens maturity, with lustful feelings, and 
makes them coarse, unamiable, animal-like, both In their : 
propensities and dispositions. A free indulgence in hot rolls | 
or fresh bread, preserved fruit, sweetmeats, etc., etc., are 
prone to pan at once into a fermentative state and become 
a source of disquiet, producing flatulency, distress of stom¬ 
ach, and other unpleasant symptoms of indigestion. Mothers ! 
should early teach their children to eat slowly, and that all 
hog-meat, salted meat, and much meat of any kind, rich 
pastry, cakes, cheese, note, and unripe limit are positively 
injurious, and that these articles must be withheld from 
children. If we would have them to maintain good digestion 
and good health. These are the agents which so frequently 
produce colic, cramps, and convulsions in children, and ; 
which prove fetal ofttimee when they cannot be promptly : 
removed by emetics or purgatives. 


I Milk from its human source possesses all the eswntials for 
the proper eusteuauce of the child, and hence the rapid 
and beautifal growth of the infant when nourished from 
its mother's breast. A child fed on starchy food alone—us 
potatoes, rice, etc., etc.—will, soouer or later, emaciate. 

! Hence, it is highly improper to feed infants on arrowroot 
exclusively—as mothers often do—for they will soon cease 
to thrive. Bread-and-tuilk, wheat and oat grits are the 

1 great essentials, with soup or broth—without fet—and 
animal-jukes in moderation. 

The habit formed by many children to drink cold water 

! frequently and excessively should be checked, as the iinjuri¬ 
ous effect of such habit is soon apparent in a laxity of 
muscular fibre, thinness of blood, more or less pallor, dnli- 
< ness of expression, and impaired digestion. 

> There are numbers of persons of both sexes who partake 
< of too large quantity of both food and drink, causing an 
5 unsightly enlargement of the abdomen, their bowels becem- 
| lag distended with large volumes of gas, while they are 
| sufferers to a greater or less degree with dyspeptic symptoms 
j and much discomfort generally. 

i If a very young child is deprived of Its mother's miHt 
i from any cause, some predigested food should be used in 
5 preference to cow's-tnilk—os the Lactated Food, Chmrick's 
| Soluble Food, with beef-peptonoida, etc., etc. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Gaverock*. By 8, Baring - Gomld. Philadelphia: 
J. B. UppineoU Company. —A book to add to the euviablo 
reputation which this writer has already acquired. The 
scene is laid on the Cornish coast. In the beginning of this 
century. The local coloring is rendered with wonderful 
fidelity, and the plot is worked out with true artistic skill. 
The novel belongs to the dramatic rather than the ana¬ 
lytical school, but the characterization is distinct and indi¬ 
vidual, and at least two of the leading personages—Squire 
\ Gaveroek and Bose Trewheila—are types whose delineation 
J displays actual creative ability of a high order. A vein of 
the supernatural lends a weird Interest to the story, and, 
in certain portions, lifts it above the track of the ordinary 
novel into the realm of romance. 

Poemt by David Atwood Wtuton. Bottom: Lot amd Shepard 
Philadelphia: Potter A Coates.—Mr. Wasson's poetry belongs 
to the school of Emerson and Whittier, and, in these pages, 
he proves himself an equal rather than a disciple. The 
optimistic bent of his mind, uninfluenced by the physical 
suffering which was for years his portion, kept his belief 
In the progress of humauity as strong and unswerving as 
his religions faith. His poetical works are not so widely 
known as their exceptional merit deserves; and, now 
he has passed away from this busy world, it is to be hoped 
that a fuller recognition of his claims will grow among the 
reading-public. 

My Journal in Foreign Loads. By Florence Trail Beto 
Tort: G. P . PtUnam't Bom.— Books of European travel 
used to fell from the press “ as thick as leaves in Yallam- 
brosa,” but of late they have become somewhat of a rarity. 
The journal before us Is one of the pleasantest of thorn 
records that we have read for a long time. The writer has 
unusual powers of description, possesses an ardent love of 
nature, and a cultivated taste which makes her art-criticisms 
Just and intereetiug. She adds to these attractions the happy 
faculty of seeing the humorous side of men and things, 
which always lends a charm to the traveler's experience. 

Snaichad from the Poorhonm : A Yotmg GirVt Lifo-Htetory. 
Bg N. J . Clodfdtor. Philadelphia: T. B. Petoroon A Brother *i 
—This is an Intensely realistic and powerfully written story, 
offering strong arguments In favor of the life-insurance 
system, and exposing with an unsparing hand the too- 
frequent abuses of public charitable institutions. The style 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


is clear and terse, the characterization remarkably good. 
The main luteruHt centres in the heroiue ; but the character* 
grouped about her are all drawn with force and individu¬ 
ality, and the plot of the book is really of absorbing 
interest. 

Doctor and IkUieuL By 8. Weir Mitchell. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippiuoott Company .—This series of essays by the 
eminent specialist might well receive the title of “Lay 
bertnons”—which he tells us, in his preface, he was tempted 
to give it. The names of the different papers are suggestive 
of their contents. “Convalescence,” “Pain and its Con¬ 
sequences,” and “The Moral Management of Sick or 
invalid Children” occupy the greater portion of the book, 
which is written in a style so charming that it is aa 
interesting as it is instructive and useful. 

Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. By Lorenzo Barge. 
Hatton: Lee and Shepard .—A history of the Aryan race 
from its earliest beginnings, founded on an allegorical 
interpretation of the book of Genesis, in the light of recent 
historical and geological discoveries. The work shows great 
research and learning, and is one of the most interesting 
of the many efforts by Christian scholars to reconcile the 
Mosaic account oi the creation with the teachings of modern 
science. 

Hondah; or, Thiriythree Yean in a Star. By Flotence Car¬ 
penter Licudoune. Philadelphia: T. 11. Pelerton db Bro .—This 
story belongs to the class of fanciful romance* so popular 
of late years, and, in mysterious interest and fertility of 
invention, is equal to the l>dst among then). The plot is 
strange and weird, the incidents strikingly original, and 
the whole develop**! in a thoroughly artistic manner. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt is this Cook-Book hat been teeted by a 
practiced housekeeper. 

MKAT8. 

Road Sirloin of Beef .—To roast well, a fire sbortld be 
made up early enough to get perfectly clear, and large 
enough tc cook the Joint without additional ceala A piece 
of sirloin weighing eight pounds will take two hours. 
Place it near the fire, and baste with its own dripping fre¬ 
quently. A few minutes before it is done, dredge with 
Hour, and take care and send to table nicely and equally 
browned. Put the beef on a hot dish, over It a hot covor. 
Pour the dripping from the pan, and to the brown gravy 
under it add a pinch of salt and a little boiling water. Skim 
off the fat and pour this gravy round the beef, not over it, 
that would take away the crispness. Garnish with small 
hunches of scraped horse-radish. Horse-radish sauce may 
also be served in a sauceboat. 

MuUonSUtc for Two .—Two mutton-chops, cut from near 
the shoulder. Put them in a shallow pan having a tight 
cover. Pour on boiling water to the depth of otie inch; 
cover and simmer one hour; add more water/as it boils 
away, using only enough to keep the meat from burning. 
Add two slices of French turnip, two small onions whole, 
and, when the meat and turnip are nearly tender, add two 
common-sized potatoes, having first soaked and scalded 
them. Add one tea spoonful of salt and a little pepper. 
Remove the vegetables without breaking; let the water 
1 k> 11 nearly away, leaving enough for a gravy. Remove the 
fat, thicken the gravy with flonr, and, if needed, add salt 
and tomato-catsup. Pour it over the meat. 

CAKBS. 

Tea-Cakes. —One-half pound of flour, one ounce of butter, 
two ounces of lard, and a pinch of salt; mix the ingredients 
into a dough with a little milk, after which roll it out quite 
thin and ent it to the sizes and shapes required with a tin 
cuttnr. Bake on a girdle till they are a light brown, when 
butter, and send up hot The following is also a good north- 


country recipe for tea-cakes: One pound of flour, two 
ounces of butter, one ounce of lard, one ounce of sugar, 
one cent’s worth of yeast, and some lemon-peel; mix the 
ingredients with a little water to a dough, and place it on a 
tin before a fire for three hours, when it should gently ri*c. 
After this, cut into shapes and let them rise again before 
the fire for another twenty minutes; bake for twenty min¬ 
utes, cut in half, butter, and send up hot. 

Uracknelt. —Take four ounces of fresh butter, one-quarter 
of an ounce of salt, aud eight fresh eggs; add as much 
flour into these as will make a stiff paste, and knead it 
thoroughly well; wrap it op in a cloth and let it rest for 
one night. Have ready a large pan full of boiling water, 
roll out the paste an inch thick, cut it out in squares or 
triangles with a sharp knife, and throw the cracknels in the 
boiling water—they will at first sink ; keep the water boil¬ 
ing, and, when they have all risen to the surface, take them 
up with a skimmer and throw them into a pan full of cold 
water; let them remain a couple of hours, then lay them 
out on a cloth to dry for an hour; and, lastly, put them 
in a moderately quick oven to bake for about half an hour. 

Jam-Rolls. —Well butter a paper and put it ou a flat bak¬ 
ing-tin ; pour the cake-mixture on to the paper very thin, 
aud bake it in a hot oven not longer thau seven minutes. 
Turn it out quickly on to a well-sugared paper; spread it 
with jam at once; roll up immediately. This plan can 
hardly full. 

DE88KKTS. 

Marmalade Pudding. —One tableepoonful of marmalade, 
five ounces of breadcrumb, one ounce of bntter, two ounces 
of moist sugar. Melt the butter over a bajan of hot water 
and mix it with the above ingredients; then add two well- 
beaten eggs, mixed with half a pint of milk. Butter a 
mold that will just hold it, tie a floured cloth over it, aud 
boil it an hour and a half. 

TOILET AMD S AKITA BY. 

Unhealthy Cnmt. —A lotion made from the following recipe 
will be found valuable in restoring unhealthy gums to a 
healthy condition : Carbolic acid, twenty drope; spirits of 
wine, two drachms; distilled water, six ounces. Use first a 
soft toothbrush with water, after which pour on to a second 
toothbrush, slightly damped, a little of the above lotion. 
After using this for a short time, the gums become less ten¬ 
der, and the impurity of tho breath, which is commonly 
caused by bad teeth, will be removed. 

7b Clean Leather Glortt .—The best way to clean wash- 
leather gloves is to wash them with nearly cold soap and 
water on the hands, and rinse well. When half dry, stretch 
them and pull them till they become quite sod They 
require constant attention from the commencement of the 
washing till they are dry. 

Preteremg Silks and Ribbons .—Ribbons and silks should 
be put away for preservation in brown paper. The chloride 
of lime used in manufacturing white paper frequently pro¬ 
duces discoloration. A white satin dress should be pinned 
iu blue paper with brown paper outside, sewed together at 
the edges. 

Habr-Ineigocator .—Bay rum, ono pint; alcohol, half a 
pint; castor-oil, one-half ounce; carbonate of ammonia, 
one-quarter of an on nee; tincture of cant ha rides, one-half 
ounce; mix them well. This mixture will promote the 
growth of the hair and prevent it from fklling out 

Rice Glue .—Mix rice-flour smoothly with cold water, aud 
simmer it over a slow fire, when it will form a delicate and 
durable cement, not only answering all the purposes of 
common paste, but well adapted for joining paper and card¬ 
board ornamental work. 

Rice Gruel .—One ounce each of rice, sago, and pearl- 
barley, boiled in three pints of water, which, in two hours, 
generally reduces it to a quart Strain and flavor to taste. 
This forms a good nourishing diet, especially with the addi¬ 
tion of a little isinglass. 
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t’mmoe qf lieqf .—Cut ou« pound of lean beef iuto small 
pieciM; put iuto u covered jar wituout any water. Set tue 
Mr iu a saucepan of water, to sunnier for mix uuun; take it 
out* aud tuere wiil be about a teocup*ul ot tuu strongest 
beef-juice. 


FASHIONS FOE MABCH. 

ITjU. l.- ProMENADE-DiUuM, UP lAA-VOLUOKU ilENOlETTA- 

Cloth. The skirt is piaiu, tue uout triuuuou wtui wonted 
bnid put on in points. Ttie overdress is a poloumsu, opvu- 
ing in frout over a full surah siic trouts of tiio 

pol onaise, from shoulders to Hew, are triuimod with braid. 
The back is fulled iuto the poiut of iiodice ju*t below tuu 
waist - line, and the drapery held iu loug loops. Coat* 
sleeves. Hat of felt to match, laced witu browu velvet, 
trimmed with the same aud scarlet wing*. 

Fio. n.— Yisiti.no on Housr Dates, or Plaid Camel’s- 
Hair and Velvet. The underskirt, of plaid, is cut on the 
bias, edged with a narrow plaitiug of black. The overdress 
falls in a long point in front, laid in large plaits at the 
waist to give the full effect, looped with I Minds of black 
velvet and buttons. Bodice of black velvet, opening over 
a draped vest of the plaid. Hat of tan-colored felt, trimmed 
with standing loops made of the plaid material of the 
costume. 

Fio. in.—W alk i ng -Cowrvw e, or Dark-Blue CamelV 
Haie and Puppy-Colored Ottoman Bilk. The underskirt, 
on front and sides, has a kilting of cairnd Vhair facing the 
bottom. The soft silk front is made of ottoman silk to 
match. The polonaise is of camel's-hair, opening over 
a full vest of the silk. The deep revers-collar, cuffs, and 
lining of the front tabs of the polonaise are all of the 
crimson silk. The Imck-drupory hangs straight In deep 
plaits from waist to hem. Full sleeves. Bonnet of bine 
velvet, trimmed with loops of crimson grot-gruin ribbon 
and gray bird. 

Fio. iv.—Walk i no-Costume, or Coachman’s - Drab 
Camel’s-IIaie. The plain skirt is ornamented on the hem 
by seven or eight rows of muchiue-stitching or narrow 
braid. The overdress forms a long |>oint in front and turns 
up on the right side to the waist. The I wick-drapery is 
slightly looped. The round waist is gathered Into a belt, 
back and front Three deep collars finish the neck and 
give the style to the otherwise severely plain costume. 
Sleeves full at the shoulders. Stnull turban, of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fio. v.— Visiting-Costume, op Peacock-Blue Velvet 
and Striped Camkl’s-Hair. The velvet skirt Is plain— 
one aide of velvet, the other of the striped material. Tho 
overdrew forms a long point in front, looped high on the 
velvet panel, and much puffed at tho back. The bodice 
is a short basque with postillion-back. The visite is of Mack 
velvet, trimmed with steel passementerie and steel lace, 
beaded. Bonnet of peacock-blue velvet, trimmed with loops 
of gray velvet ribbon. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Dress, or Moss-Green Seroe. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide band of dark-red plush or 
velvet, and then kilted in wide plaits. The overdrapery 
is without trimming, forms a long point In front, and is 
slightly puffed at the back. The Jacket, lined with red 
flannel, is stitched with red silk and ornamented with 
metallic buttons. The red plush is employed for culft and 
lining of the pointed hood, which Is finished off with a 
tassel. Hat of moss-green felt, faced with red velvet and 
trimmed with velvet and dark-green ostrich-tips. 

Fio. vii.—Matinee, or Striped French Flannel oe ] 
China-Silk. We give the back and front view. The 
front is tucked, to form a yoke. Sleeves Allied Into cuflta 
cut on the crossway of the stripe. Collar to match. A two- 
iach-wide ribbon ties around the waist. I 


s Fio. viu.— Tricycle-Dress. Our model shows the present 

style of uiakuig these uselul gowns, iuc oeet skirt to use 
tor a drew of this kind teem* to be the one with rather 
wide kitUf which gives room to move the limbs without 
restraint. The bounce or jacket must be cut loose enough 
to give freedom to the arms. The hat is of the 
material as the dices, aud has a double looped bow of' 
mat c hed ribbon in trout. The beet material fur the druse 
is flannel or serge. 

Fig. ia.— Jacket and Dress, in Drab-Colored Cheviot 
Cloth, heavily braided with a darker shade of worsted 
braid. The jacket has a plaited front, made of datk-brow u 
silk. Collar, cuffs, pocket, aud clasp for waist, all braided 
on the cloth to match the skirt 

Fio. x.—B onnet, or Felt. The edge of this bonnet is 
pinked-out by machine—* style very popular, this seaeou. 
The trimming is nearly all massed at the back, and consists 
of flowers and loops of picot-edged ribbon. 

Fio. xi.—Garibaldi Jersey, made of dotted flannel or 
China-silk. Cuffs aud collar of velvet; waistband of the 
material, with cut-stoel buckle. 

Fio. xii.—House-Dress, or Red French Poplin and 
brown poplin striped with old-gold, red, and brown silk. 
The plain skirt is in the striped poplin. The redingotc- 
tunic is in the red poplin, with wide plaits at the sides aud 
small basque in front The bodice opens over a vest of the 
stripe; sleeves of the same. Cuffs of the red. A browu 
silk fichu tics above the vest Brown sash to match. 

Fio. xiii.—Highland Hat, of red, blue, or dark-green 
felt, trimmed with six rows of white worsted braid aud 
stiff white and gray plumes. 

Fig. xiv.— New-sStyle Sleeve for soft woolen or silk 
material. Buttons aud silk cord for orn&meut 

Fio. xv.—Lace Fichu, with high velvet collar—pretty 
to wear over any high-necked dress. 

Fio. xvi.—W oolen Costume, in Plain Gray and Gray 
Checked with White. The checked skirt is bordered with 
a silk kilting. The checked tnblier is draped at each side, 
and the back, which is of the plain material. Is Princess. 
The jacket-bodice opens over a plaited vest of the check, 
and has the revers of chock; collar and cuffs of same. 
The pointed waistband is cut on to the jacket 

Fig. xvii.—Braided Shoulder-Cape, made of cloth and 
heavily braided in worsted braid. To be worn over a coat 
or Jacket of cloth, and of the same color. Adjustable, so 
being very useful for cold weather over the coat, or, without 
the coat, for mild days in the coming spring. 

Fio. xviii.—Small Wrap for Demi-Season, made of 
gray striped cheviot, lined with silk, the pointed hood being 
faced with checked silk. Tho bow iu front is in gray 
ribbon. High collar, faced with silk. 

Fig. xix.—Ulster, op Checked Waterproof Tweed. 
In this figure, wo give the frout of the ulster with the 
sling-sleeves, which are lined with silk. Derby hat of felt. 

Fio. xx.— Ulster, of Striped Tweed. In this figure, 
we give the back of ulster, the front being the same as 
Fio. xix. Hat of material. 

General Remarks.— The polonaise will be the most 
popular style for spring walking-costumes. It is alike 
becoming to both stout and slender figures. Woolen fabrics, 
such as cloth, camel'e-hair, cashmere, or Chudda, are pre¬ 
ferred for theee overdresses. In woolen, two harmoniEing 
colors will be used, such as a Snftde-colored cashmere for 
skirt, with dark-blue, brown, or green for the polonaise. 
Some will have a vest to match th* skirt. For mors dressy 
toilettes, the polonaise will be worn over watered or moir6 
silk skirts. 

Blonder will wear light 9n6do-colored doth or camelV 
hair costumes, for the street. A cream-white molrt Test 
is added either to the basque or polonaise. A camel's-hnir 
costume of light tan-color, for tho ov e rdress, is worn o er 
a blue-gray skirt of the same material. 
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Dr a w s k irts, it is predicted, will, be trimmed with plaited 
flounces, the flounces either forming a peuel for the frout, 
with plain side-bread the, or else several flounces forming 
a side-panel for the left side, with long drapery. These 
plaited flounces will be good style for nun’s-veiling, India- 
«ilk, or black net. 

Black lace dresses are more popular than ever, from the 
simple fact that they are suitable for so many occasions and 
for all seasons. They are made over satin Rhadames or 
surah, either black or colored. If over a colored silk, 
a plaited panel of the silk ought to show, also long loops- 
and-euds of ribbou to match. For the waists of these lace 
drosses, full gathered bodices with belts or sashes are pre¬ 
ferred for youug girls, while for married and elderly ladies 
the short basque with full garniture of trimming-lace for 
neck and sleeves is more becoming. 

For dem+4oileUt* t much lace will be worn, and the black 
aud white lace fichus are again coining into use for nock- 
garniture. Gauze, net, silk-muslin, both black and white, 
with ribbons, are beiug made into jabots, plastrons, vests, 
etc., etc. 

Yoked bloutee are in great favor. The plaited Norfolk- 
blouse is made in two ways: either the plaits for the yoko 
for country or tennis use or else they are fastened all the 
any down to the waist, where a belt confines the blouse. 
Some of the prettiest of the new blouses are made of the 
soft India or Chiua silks. Those may be of colored silk 
worn over black silk skirts. 

In bonnet *, in order to lower the height of the trimming, 
the milliners are using side bows and rosettes. Oue side 
may have a bow of loops-and-ends, while the other has 
a rosette of narrower ribbon than that of the bow. For 
tulle bonnets, the rosette is of plaited tulle. Bonnets are 
mostly trimmed with contrasting colors, as olive-green and 
gray-blue, terra-cotta and moss-green, or black and coque- 
li cot-red. 

Cap-shaped bonnets with soft crowns are now finished with 
fine knife-plaited bnms or else two crimped puffs of lisso 
or crflpe in light colors. These are placed inside the brim, 
and are very becoming. 

In kata, sailor-hats have soft crowns of velvet put over 
the low felt crown, confined by a baud of watered ribbon, 
adding some loops up the back. Some quills or wings may 
lie added. All the trimming is at the back. 

A new fashion for coiffure is to tie some peacock-plumes 
with narrow ribbon. If arranged with taste, they are very 
pretty and certainly new. 

Tea-gowns are made with the Watteau-back, with the 
front opening over a petticoat profusely trimmed with lace. 


OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Run dks Petits Champs. 

Walking-dresses in cashmere or in vigogne are much in 
favor made with the skirt laid in large flat plaits, and 
having a panel of velvet or silk set at one side and' 
elaliorately braided. The cuffs, collar, aud ceinture of the 
corsage are also in the braided velvet, and so, too, is the 
long narrow vest which is employed when the corsage is 
made without a girdle. This style in black cashmere, black 
velvet, and gold braid is especially elegant, and it is very 
tisteful In gray with the braiding in dull-silver. A very 
pretty and novel toilette for a young girl is In soft silk, such 
as surah or bengaline, in a delicate shade of pink. The 
skirt is made very full, aud is drawn one-third of the length 
from the waist in three shirrings, caught up slightly at the 
sides to form puffed paniers. It parts in front, to show 
a wide band of pink faille embroidered with large rosettes 
in mos s g reen. The round waist is encircled with a moss- 
green belt, closed with a buckle in Rhinestones or iu gilt 


at the left side. The corsage is plaited In front, and the 
plaits are slightly parted, to form a narrow opening at the 
neck. Over each shoulder posses a baud of pink faille, 
embroidered with moas-greeu like that of the skirt-frbht 
and cut iu deep swallowtail points. The sleeves are short 
and full, aud are gathered at the elbow, to leave a wide 
ruffle shading the arm. A moss-green ribbon is tied around 
the throat, aud is closed with a largo bow at the left side. 

A very stylish walking-costume is in dark-green cloth, 
with full plain underskirt bordered with two rows of 
stitching, the overskirt draped high in a puff and falling 
in two points at the back, and forming a round-full drapery 
in front. The corsage is cut with a round waist, and has 
a ceinture with a deep point in front, made in dark-red 
velvet braided with silver. It opens over the bust, over a 
plastron of plain velvet, and has an officer’s-collar of the 
Craided velvet The sleeves start at the shoulders from deep 
gathered caps of cloth, and are slightly fulled at the wrists 
into cuffs of the braided velvet This toilette is very hand¬ 
some in Havana-brown serge, trimmed with chestnut-brow n 
velvet aud silver braid. Worth has just fluished a severely 
simple but elegant costume, as a traveling-dress fora Parisian 
bride. It is iu dark-green serge, made with a plain plaited 
skirt, over which is worn a polonaise, draped at the bark 
and opening very wide in front, to show a long Louis-XV 
waistcoat in pale-gray satin embroidered with beige silk in 
a small pattern, and bordered with rosettes in the wune 
embroidery. With this dress is to be worn a black Gains¬ 
borough hat, trimmed with dark-green velvet. 

For evening-dress, tulle and crape maintain their suprem¬ 
acy, especially the former, which is the preferred material 
for dresses for youug girls. One tulle dross was In maize- 
yellow, the skirt-front being adorned with a large wreath 
of white daisies, put on in a deep curve, the lower edge 
coming just below the knee, and attached at the loft ride 
with a bow and very long ends in finger-wide white watered 
ribbon. A very beautiful dinner-dress in pale-blue crape 
had the underskirt, in pale-blne satin, covered with magni¬ 
ficent Oriental embroidery representing birds and flowers 
iu brilliant colors, a peacock sweeping his gorgeous train 
along one ride of the skirt-front The crape overskirt was 
very long aud slightly draped, falling in a point at tlie 
back. The corsage was in plain pale-blne satin, cut iu a 
square opening in front and in a V - shape at the l*ek. 
Over each shoulder fell a flat plaited scarf in pale-blue 
crape, extending below the waist High standing loo|>s 
of pale-blne satin were set on the shoulders. 

Worth is attempting to introduce the short waists of the 
Restoration aud the First Empire; but the style is very 
unbecoming to any figure that is uot of statuesque perfection. 

Lvov H. Hoofes. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Walking-Costume. The coat is made 
of a fine-checked tweed, braided with worsted braid. The 
back is in two liox-plaits from neck to hem. Hat of felt, 
trimmed with loops of ribbon and quills. 

Fio. ii. — Sailor-Suit, for a boy of three to four years, 
made of navy-blue or white flannel and trimmed with 
black or white braid on the blue, or blue braid npon a white 
suit 

Fio.^n.— Girl’s House-Dress, or Cashmere. Skirt 
tacked, waist fulled back and front into yoke, which is 
trimmed with a dotted velvet ribbon. Full sleeves, each 
gathered Into a band at wrist, trimmed to match. 8ash of 
surah, fringed at the ends. 

Fio. iv.—C ordkd Fei.t Hat, trimmed with loops of 
ribbon and two white quills. 

Fio. v.— Hat, or Light-Gray Felt, faced with velvet! 
trimmed with velvet and white-aud-gray wing. 
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Orphan hours, the year in dead— 
Come and nigh, come and weep ; 
Merry hours, smile instead. 

For the year is but asleep. 

See: it smiles as it is sleeping. 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 

As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child. 

So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year. Be calm and mild. 
Trembling hours—she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 


January gray Is here. 

Like a sexton by her grave ; * 

February Iwars the bier; 

March with gr*ef doth howl and rave 
And April weeps—but oh, ye hour*. 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. jr 


-vTISHl 
• • 1 ygg&f 

5 ^, f 
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THE LIN I) E N S. 

BY ALICK WATTS m’vKY. 



I T was an old gabled and timbered house, ; 
eet behind a solid wall, with great stone 
balls surmounting the posts of the gateway 
which led up to the front door. It would 
have been picturesque, were it not for the 
air of desolation which hung like a pnll over its 
vine-covered walls and silent surroundings. 

Yet there was something human, now and : 
then, in the appearance of this shadowed house. s 
It wax when occasional glimpses of lamp-light > 


> could be caught through the uiany-paned win- 
\ dows. But the great door had never unclosed 
siuce the gaunt shadow of woe had trailed its 
black robes across the polished marble threshold. 

They called it “The Lindens,'' though why 1 
never knew, for never a linden-tree threw its 
graceful shadow across it. It lay, in sunshiue 
or in storm, year after year, a hushed lifeless 
thing, from which no ripple of laughter or burst 
of childish glee was ever heard. The old stones 
grew grayer and grayer; lichens covered the 
walls; and rank weeds and matted grasses 
smothered the abandoned flowers and untrodden 
pathways. 

There was a dark tale, still repeated in 
whispers, of a time, years ago, when a dusk¬ 
eyed girl made it ring all day long with glad 
laughter. She was winsome, sweet, and fair, il 
was said: the idol of fond parents; the toast of 
society for miles around. But they told how, 
one wild wintry morning, she had gone out from 
the old house, never to return again ; how, after 
that, the old house was shut up, and the sad¬ 
faced parents went away for years. At last, the 
tale went, they came back, two broken and bur- 
\ deued old people, sud and humbled and still. 

There were rooms at the back of the house 
into which the sun never shone, rooms that were 
now close-barred, even from the light of day; 
and into this little lonely corner they two crept 
away, growing further and further from the 
curious world, that would fain have known their 
sorrowful story ; cared for only by an old serv¬ 
ant, close of mouth and uncommunicative as 
they. At length the meddlesome world grew 
weary of conjecture, and consigned them to the 
oblivion they coveted. 

As a child, when I was out hunting for wild 
flowers. I used to go slowly up and down the 
road before it, marveling, as children will, if 
there ever had been a bright breakfast-room a 
sunny kitchen, or a cool, sweet sitting-room; 

(831) 
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“Won’t you come in, my dear?” she said. 
“ Vou remind me of a little girl I once had.” 

There was a sweet, pitiful smile on her face, 
as she spoke, that kindled it into absolute 
beauty. The white hand was reached out lov- 


looking up at the high, quaint gables, wondering < 
what wonderful things were stored away in its 
musty garrets; wondering, too, with a sort of j 
childish pity for the lonely lives of those who j 
lived there, how and where the two faded old : 
people kept their vigils over the past; and if the ! 
scent of the roses ever awakened memories of ' 
the scarlet-lipped girl who had left its sheltering j 
eaves for the perils of the broad, bright world \ 
beyond. It was the romance of my childhood. 

One morning, I made bold to go up to the 
gate, which I saw open for the first time in my 
memory. I was gazing covetously at the great 
masses of nodding red roses within and scarlet 
trumpet-flowers, weaving wild bright fancies, and 
wishing, oh, so much, to enter the forbidden 
grounds, when I was surprised by a sweet tremu¬ 
lous voice, for all the world like the notes of a 
wind-harp, calling me from the doorway. Start¬ 
ing, I looked up to see a slender white hand, 
scarcely larger than my own, pushing open the 
door, while a sweet, withered face, in a setting of 
snowy hair—it might have been a ghost, so pale 
and colorless it was—gazed forth. I stood still, 
paralyzed with fright, until the call was repeated, 
and then I knew it was the face of the poor 
sorrowing mother whose idol had deserted her. 
There was a pleading pathos in the low-voiced 
bidding that checked my fears and forced me 
to go in. But I entered much as I would have 
entered a tomb, in awe and silence. Yet, in j 
spite of this, the look of patient pain in the j 
gentle, faded eyes won me to her side. } 


ingly, to draw me to her side. It was in this way 
1 first came to enter the rooms I had so often 
dreamed about. They were all so beautiful.' 
Whatever the desolation without, there was none 
within. Carpets, whose soft velvety thickness 
gave back no sound to the heaviest tread, were 
there; warm, bright draperies, easy, inviting 
chairs, cozy little sofas ; pictures, rare and beau¬ 
tiful ; brackets, laden with costly books and 
works of art; and flowers—flowers everywhere 1 
The whole house abounded in surprises. 

When I had told her my name, and had kissed 
the soft, pensive lips at parting, it was with 
a promise that 1 would soon come again. She 
held me in her arms a little moment, and I saw 
tears on her cheeks. She could not speak to 
me, as she filled my hands with beautiful flowers, 
and I wondered vaguely why she had kissed me 
and cried. Was she really glad I had come to 
her? And then the little gateway closed, and 
my feet flew adown the dusty roadway to my 
own home in the heart of the village. 

Home to my mamma—to the loving eyes that 
I knew would be watching for the little girl so 
unaccountably long away, so impatient to tell 
her of my wonderful visit. 

“ Mamma,” I cried, bursting in upon her 
quiet, “ I have been to fairyland.” 

“Indeed?” Bhe said, smiling. “And where 
did you find it?” 

“ I have been to The Lindens, mamma-r-nctunity 
inside the great old house,” 1 said, solemnly. 

“ My child,” she said, reprovingly, pointing 
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to my apronful of flowers, “you surely did not * 
>50 inside the grounds to gather these?’’ 

And then, throwing my arms about her neck, • 
I told her all. and she asked in amazement: 

“ Were you really in the house with the dear ; 
old lady ?” 

“ Yes, mamma: and l must go back to her 
often She has no little girl to love her, and 
she is so lonely.” 

•• Very well, dear,’ said my gentle mother. j 

And so, thenceforth, it became a regular 
thing for me to visit my beautiful old friend, 
wjio never sent me home unless laden with a 
treasury of rare flowers and fruit. 

Life went on thus all through the summer 
mouths. Every morning found me running 
lightly up the grass-grown pathway, and I 
fancy the old face grew brighter for my coming. 

I know she always smiled sweetly and kissed 
me. just as mamma did; and, every day. we 
wandered through the old garden, shut in with 
a wall of green leaves from the dusty highway. 


her quiet love tilling my apron with flowers and 
my heart with happiness. Sometimes, we roamed 
through the old house, but not often—for the 
dear old lady grew weary of the long stairways, 
and the rooms were dark and dusty—so we 
lingered longest in the lovely little south room, 
where she told me marvelous tales of other lands 
and other lives. 

So it went on for years. When the winters 
came and out-of-doors all was frost ana blight, 


the lovely rooms grew lovelier still, especially a few days after, with tears in the dear, faded 
the old paneled parlor. Warm and bright and ; eyes, she said perhaps he might find a daughter 
cheerful it always was there, and the removal $ like me, who would be to her what I was to my 
of a great stand of rare plants opened up a broad < own mother. 

shining fireplace and a glowing grate. And so it proved. For, when the early spring 

At last, one day, when I was nearly seventeen, came, there came also a change in the usual quiet 
she sat before the fire and I stood at the side of the old house. Shutters were opened, and the 
of her chair, she spoke to me of the stately sunshine flooded rooms long given over to gloom 
ftentleman whose picture, large as life, hung over and decay. Strange people bustled about the 
the fireplace, and told me he had gone away — : premises; the ring of the hammer and the buzz of 
on a mission of love, she said, to someone; and, the saw broke the slumber of years, and every- 
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where sturdy workmen were seen repairing. 
Inside and out, the toil went on; the old trees 
were trimmed, the rioting vines trained and trel- 
lised, the neglected garden pruned and weeded 
and beautified; and, under the many strong deft 
hands, the old place grew to be a fairyland 
indeed; and when, with wondering eyes, I had 
said : “And where is the fairy queen, grandma ?” 
she kissed me with a sweet happy little laugh 
and saiil: “Wait and see, darling; some day 
soon grandma will tell you all about it.” 

And at last it was all finished; a fairy laud, 
truly, and the old, gloomy rooms were bright with 
sunshine that mocked the shadows. 

One morning in early May, 1 ran up the old 
gray walk and tapped lightly at the door. It 
did not open, so I lifted the latch myself and 
entered, as I often did when grandma did not 
hear my knock. And there, sitting in a great 
easychair before the open grate, was my beauti¬ 
ful old friend. On a hassock at her feet sat a 
handsome lad, a year or two older than myself, 
holding her hand in his, stroking it fondly and 
smiling tenderly up into the pleasant face, while 
close by her knelt a dark-haired woman, gazing 


; dreamily into the fire. On the other side of the 
J fireplace sat the stately old gentleman who had 
gone on the errand, snowy-haired and handsome, 
\ and happier-looking than I had ever seen him 
before ; while on his shoulder rested a little dusky 
head, that of a girl about a year younger than 
myself. So silently happy were they that they 
had not noticed my entrance, and 1 slipped 
\ softly away, running home, and there 1 hid my 

< face in mamma's lap, weeping bitterly ; and ai 

< last, through broken sobs, telling her of th« 
l others who had taken my place, as I feared, in 
j the heart of the dear lonely grandma. 

Mamma was weeping, too, but not for sorrow, 
j “ Dear child,” she said. “ now the sweet old 
J lady will never be lonely any more, but she will 
' love you just the same—just the same.” 

But 1 could not understand. I was secretly 
jealous. So I did not go back again that day, 
; nor until a messenger came to summon my 
mamma and myself to share in the new joy. 

; Even then, 1 longed to stay away; but a low. 

; sweet voice, tremulous with tears, greeted me 
> the moment I entered. 

1 “ My darling, 1 have missed you so!” said the 
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dear grandmother, and she caught me in her 
arms and held me until 1 had sobbed out all my 
heartache on her bosom. Then she told me 
of the two who had come to bless her old age; 
of their mother, her own wayward little girl, 
who had gone away years ago, with a husband 
they had disapproved of, and whose cruelty hod 
broken her heart. And how she had been lost 
to them for years, deserted, and left to poverty. 
How my visit had set their hearts to longing for 
their own, and how grandpa hod sought for 
them until he had found and brought them back 
to the old home. Not only the sad-eyed mother, 
but the brave young son and the dove-eyed sister, 
and the old house had been brightened and 
beautified for their dear sokes. And then she 
drew us into the sunny familiar room, where we 
found the wanderers laughing merrily with the 
grandfather, and she told them of my ministry 
to their hearts, and that each and all must 
thank me for any good which had befallen them. 
And the kindly-faced gentleman took me in his l 


4 arms. And the sad-eyed lady, so like her 
> mother, whispered that, instead of only one to 

I love me, I had five friends now in the old shad¬ 
owy house. When mamma came for me, half an 
hour later, I think I was the happiest of them all. 

Well, that was years ago. The old home grew 
to be very beautiful. Oh, the happy days I 
spent there! 1 became, as it were, a daughter 

I of the place. Alice and I grew to be insepara¬ 
ble. Her brother became even more to me. 

In the evening, while grandma sat near, the 
grandson and I would sing duets, or sketch 
together, or play at draughts. And so it came 
to pass that I went finally to live at 44 The Lin¬ 
dens,” as the bride of its handsome heir. 

The beautiful withered face grew radiant with 
joy, as she welcomed me when we came home 
from the ceremony. “ Now I am ready to go. 
My life has had its fill of joy,” she said. “ It 
was this little hand that first lifted the cloud 
away from my sleeping heart, and opened my 
eyes to my sinful selfishness. God is good.” 


THE SOUL. 

BY MINNA IRVINO. 


"Iai weary of life,” said the roee, 

As she leaned to look over the wall; 

'* I am tired of the garden close 

And the birds, and the bees, and all.” 
She was plucked with a careless smile 
As the hcauttftil dame went by, 

And lived In her locks awhile. 

And was cast in the dust to die. 

“ l am tired of the tree,” mid the bird, 

“ Of the wind, and the sun, and the rain, 
Of the glees and the trills 1 have heard 
And warbled again and again.” 

He was shut from the sky and the stars, 
In a cage, like a savage thing, 

And he bruised his breast on the bare, 
And died with a broken wing. 


11 1 wonld go to the war,” mid the boy, 

” I am weary of clover In bloom. 

In the rush of the buttle Is joy, 

And I sigh for a sword and a plume.” 
In the teeth of the cannon he led ; 

To the wall of the wounded, the moan 
Of the dying, and over the dead 
Ho mounted the steps of a throne. 

For the sonl Is a thing that grows, 

The soul is a deathless flame. 

In the king, and the bird, and the roee 
It was ever the one and the same. 

It was l>orn of a beam of the sun, 

From the heart of the blossom it passed 
To the bird, and the boy, where it won 
Perfection and glory at last. 


VENI, VIDI, VICI. 

BY MRS. 0. W. TATBO. 


Do yon remember the night we met? 

I can hear the music and langhter yet; 

How we glided and swayed to the perfect time, 
And the world to us then was a beautiftil rhyme. 

The memory sweet of that night In June 
Floats bock to me now like some wordless tune ; 
It was not the music and laughter gay, 

But what you said when you went away, 

That flTled my heart with such perfect bliss; 
And, if I haven’t forgotten, you stole a kiss. 
Vol. XCIII.—19. 


You said ’twas the proper thing to do 
To bind the bargain ; I thought so, too. 

And now, as I sit In the twilight gray, 

And you such weary leagues away, 

I am thinking of yon and that night in June, 

When the whole great world seemed In perfect tune. 

Bnt the happiest moments speed away. 

" I came, I saw, I conquered,” you say. 

Then come bark, dear one, and forget the yean 
That have rolled between, with joys and tears. 
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THE MYSTERY OF STIRLING HOUSE. 

BY MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER I. 

The following letters tell a story so remark¬ 
able, so tragic in many aspects, that 1 should 
hesitate to give them to the public if I did not 
know that, often, “ truth is stranger than fiction.'’ 
With this preface, I leave them to speak for 
themselves: 

To Cousin Rachel, op Holly View: 

Mamma is bent upon my going to Stirling 
House. You remember Everard King Stirling— 
what a bright handsome fellow he was. * King’ 
Beemed the very name for him, his bearing was 
so regal. 1 am looking at his photograph now, 
which hangs on the side of my pink dressing- 
table. By the way, I have discarded blue for 
pink hangings in my pretty room, and you can't 
think how beautiful they look. 

King and I, you know, used to be the best of 
friends. He was the only boy I could ever 
endure to be near me when I was younger than 
I am now. I think, on looking bock, that it was 
something else than friendship on his side ; and 
I don't know but, if I had seen him more or 
had met him again, it would have been a warmer 
feeling than friendship on my part. This little 
photograph, just here, tells the story. 

How terrible that he should have died abroad! 
And such a death—killed by a lion! Can you 
imagino that beautiful face disfigured, that regal 
head— But there—enough of this. I suppose 
I shall go to the old homestead. Mother seems 
determined that I shall make a conquest. She 
has bought me such beautiful dresses, and—how 
can 1 tell you?—sold our lovely Alderney, in 
order to “rig” me out, as June, our old cook, 
says. I could have cried my eyes blind when 
I learned that Bessy had gone. I hurried off to 
Farmer Skiffling’s, who bought her—a young 
man and very handsome-—and begged him to 
keep her for me, and ho said upon his honor 
ho would—one, two, or three years—and I could 
have her back at the same price, perhaps for 
less, and lie looked so queer when he said it. 
I declare, it brought the color into my face. 
But how foolish of me I 

Lionel Stirling is the heir now, of course, 
and the Stirling property is—well, in papa’s 
language, “immense.” They all think, here, 
that I ought to do something wonderful, with 
my face—you know they will persist in calling 
(336) 


me the beauty of «.lie family—and, since papa's 
failure, 1 suppose 1 am- to be the lamb prepared 
for sacrifice. 1 have never seen this Lionel, 
who they say is larger and handsomer than 
his brother—not even a picture of him. King 
used to talk of him in rather a singular way, 

1 remember, as if he had some peculiar quali¬ 
ties— were rash, headlong, and domineering; 
but be appeared to be proud of him, too. Well, 

1 shall soon see my gentleman, and judge whether 
he is worthy the high honor of being impressed 
by your humble servant. The trunks are packed, 
and sometime 1 will tell you something of their 
contents. 1 assure you they have fitted me out 
royally. Miss Snips has been here with her 
appalling shears for three weeks, and is not 
quite done now taking the last stitch in my 
traveling-dress, which is precisely the color of 
a dead oak-leaf before the sun has burned it 
red. 

I forgot to tell you tbat the invitation 1 had 
to Stirling House was very pressing, or of course 
I should not go. Lionel and his three maiden 
sisters all Bent a cordial greeting, and 1 must 
come in order to be there in time for the mask- 
ball which is to be on Lionel’s birthday. He 
will be twenty three the tenth of next month. 
If I tell you my ball-dress is like moonlight on 
the water or use any other extravagant simile, 
I cannot give you an idea of its shimmering 
beauty. And it becomes me, too. I haven’t had 
my head so turned since my last birthnight-ball. 
Do you remember it? And how the failure 
came, two weeks after, and Ainsly Fits James, 
to whom I was engaged, broke with me—could 
not marry a poor girl. All, that was hard—that 
terrible year. But I do not care for Ainsly now 
—no, on my honor, not one farthing. I have 
learned to know him ns he is, and despise him. 
Well, as I must take my farewell to-night— 
I start in the eleven-twenty—I close just here, 
but will tell you about my journey. 

Clara Pomfrut. 

To Cousin Rachel, of Holly Lodge : 

Here I am at a little country-hotel, twenty five 
miles from Stirling. Papa put me in the care 
of a prosy old man; bnt. on the whole, he was 
rather entertaining. The reason I am here is 
because of an accident; there was a collision. 
and, in the next car to ours, several persons 
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were killed. Papa’s old friend brought me here, < the sea, only perhaps not so massive. There is 
bag and baggage, as the saying is. The quaintest > a bell-tower, with a bell in it that is rung at 
of quaint old houses is this same inn. 1 wish you j certain times. 

could see the queer old furniture. There is a j Clara Pomfrkt. 

stand of drawers in my room whose top I cannot \ — 

reach. 1 fancy there were giants when it was? CHAPTER II. 

made—it certainly looks os old as the flood. j To Cousnr Rachel, or Holly Lodge : 

The landlord is just as curious—wears his gray ; I know you are dying to hear of the inmates. 
hAir all combed back and tied behind, a leather J Here they are: 

apron, and buff-colored shoes. The madam is | Lionel Stirling—a grand, tall, powerful-looking 

quite as peculiar, in her way. Her working- J man, with gloomy eyes and a romantic face that 

apron is made with sleeves, and, as she is dumpy, j remind me very much of the pictures of the 

ha'* no waist, and a bald spot on top of her head, l mad king. 1 did not quite lose my heart to him, 
you can imagine that, with her toothless mouth, > because a certain young clergyman was in my 
she is not altogether “a thing of beauty.” i mind’s-eye still, and there was something in his 
1 have tent news of the accident to Stirling, J manner that impressed me as—what shall 1 Bay ? 
and they tell me that a stage-coach passes to-day, \ —uncanny. I never had such a peculiar feeling; 
and will leave me and my belongings at the \ it seemed to be dread mixed with a certain 
entrance of Stirling House, which stands on the < fascination, as 1 took his arm. 
old county-road; bo I shall start at twelve \ Next came Miss Jenny—or “Jinny,” as she 
o’clock, with papa's old friend for an escort. S is called—tall and shrewd and 44 skinny.” She 

Last night, I had one of my odd visions— j might, in her youth, have been handsome—so 

1 can bardly call them dreams: 1 fancied that j say her great brown eyes and still beautiful 
I went to Stirling House, and that King came j mouth; but she has lost the divine grace of 
out to greet me, at his brother’s side. 1 was so ? youth, and is just verging toward old-age. 
astonished, and yet I asked no question. So it \ Next, Alice—a really lovely girl, but with 
was throughout: wherever Lionel went, his j restless manners and a habit of looking at her 
brother was at his side, and yet no one seemed j lordly brother as if to see if he approves of 
to see him but me. Twenty times, I was on the j what she says or does. 

point of speaking to them about it, and as often j In her wake, a stout, bright-eyed, talkative 
King shook his head —with such a look, partly woman, who has charge of the house, servants, 
fear, partly pleasure. { and entire family* I like her, the more 1 see of 

Of course, I can account for that, in my then l her, better than any of them. A very sweet, 
excited state of mind, and with the shrieks of ! sociable, gentle-mannered woman is sister Mary, 
the wounded still ringing in my ears. But still j Now, you will laugh at me: 1 felt the impression 
it was like my old trance-state—if that is what i almost as vividly as 1 bad in my dream or vision 
you might call it. 1 thought 1 was rid of it, j —that King was there, that he stood and walked 
years ago. < with his brother, and even that he looked at 

I took the coach, and had a delightful journey S me with a warning glance whenever 1 spoke, 
here. There were three persons beside my friend < Curious, is it not ? I was welcomed warmly, 
and myself, the rector of St. Paul's, whom I am j Each of the sisters kissed me, and all went 
sure I shall like very much. Imagine a tall, j upstairs to my bed-room with me, and, later, sent 
sallow, yet handsome young man, as straight j a very charming little girl for my maid, 
as an arrow, with beautiful hair and eyes, j I was very glad of her company, for the room 
He knows the Stirlings well, but says very little j was so large and unsocial-looking that I felt 
about them. I am glad he visits there. It will > lost in it. The bedstead stood in the middle of 
vary the monotony—if, as he says, they have j the floor, and looked like a catafalque, only that 
very little company and go out very seldom them- j it had white hangings instead of black. The fire- 
selves. It was nearly evening when we reached j place was large, and a cheerful blaze threw out 
the— I had almost said “castle.” Nor should J a certain amount of beat. There were four 
I be far wrong, as appearances go. It is built J windows in front, all hung with heavy satin 
after the model of one of the English homes of j brocade curtains, and all looking upon a rather 
a nobleman. The Stirling who first came over, f dismal garden, in which are two yew-trees, close 
after forfeiting in some way the regard of the j to the house. # 

Crown, brought enough money to establish him- ) I have been busy all the time since, undoing 
self very comfortably here; and this house is j my trunk, boxes, and baskets; and my little 
the exact copy of the one he was born in, across { maid helped me, while her tongue ran on like 
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u mill-stream. She seemed to know the habits > 
of each person in the house—assured me that > 
1 should like Miss Mary most of all, though the ! 
others were kind-hearted but very formal, and i 
all of them looked up with a sort of awe to the j 
brother, Lionel Stirling. j 

“ You've no idea, miss—he's just like a prince, j 
And, my ! isn't he handsome ? But everything j 
about him must be like clockwork, and just j 
so much brought into the house and no more; \ 
just so much cooked, and, if he finds any waste, \ 
there'8 an awful fuss. But he seldom does—the ' 
ladies look out for that. It keeps them in hot \ 
water, though, 1 think.” \ 

I asked my little maid—her name is Becky— \ 
if there were such a thing as a screen in the $ 
house. She said there was one in the house- j 
keeper's room that was never used, and I begged \ 
her to get it. It proved a really valuable s 
adjunct to heat and sociability. Within it on $ 
the broad hearth 1 arranged the smallest table 1 > 
could find and the easiest chair. Strange to say, ! 
1 wanted to shut out the four windows and the i 
yew-trees and the blank wall to the left, that \ 
looked like a prison, so stained and broken and 
moldy, as if there could be no light or compan¬ 
ionship in that part of the place. 

Then 1 brought my basket of wools, my canvas,'; 
the few books that had been my companions for ; 
years, and tried to make myself comfortable. . 

Clara Pomfret. 

To Cousin Rachel, op Holly Lodge: 

It was all very well during the day. As I 
wrote in my last, I could make myself comfort¬ 
able there, with my books and my canvas; but 
1 dreaded the night. Could I sleep in that 
solemn fanereal bed, canopied and curtained? I; 
I wondered. I had never slept alone in my life; j; 
and if in the day I had those old strange creepy 
feelings that seem to be my heritage, how would j; 
it be in the dark ? 

“ The house must be shut up, a great part of :j 
it,” 1 said to the little maid. 

“Oh, yes, miss. There’s thirty rooms in this ; 
house, and only half nsed in all, even with the : 
servants. Indeed, I wouldn’t want to walk over 
some parts of this old place, let alone sleep in 
them. There’s dreadfal ghosts there. Are you : 
afraid of ghosts, miss?” 

“ I never have been,” I said, laughing. “ I’m 
much more afraid of living people. But who : 
and what are the ghosts?” 

“ I don't know, miss. I wouldn’t know for 
the world. I stay with my aunt, who’s been 
housekeeper, she and her mother before her, to j 
the Stirlings more than fitly years. She has a j 
very nice little room with a fire in it, and she j 


keeps a light all night, so I'm not afraid. But 
Mr. Lionel, miss, he sees ’em. Folks with them 
deep eyes mostly does, my aunt says.” 

“ I hope they are not in this suite,” I said. 

“ Ma'm ?” And her eyes opened wider. 

“ I mean I hope they are not on this floor.” 

“Oh, no, miss, in that part of the house,” 
pointing to the blank wall outside. “Nobody 
else has all them rooms—nobody ever goes 
there. Why, you couldn't hire one of the 
servants, except perhaps old Goose, to go there 
day or night.” 

“ Who is old Goose?” I asked. 

“ He’s Mr. Lionel’s man; waits on him at 
dinner, waits on him everywhere. The rest of 
us says that he moves and speaks and thinks 
exactly as Mr. Lionel tells him to. Anyway, 
he hasn’t got a word for nobody else. His name 
is Goosable, and everybody here calls him • Old 
Goose.’ I think he’s shrewd enough, though. 
He looks to me as if he was always frightened; 
that's how he looks to me.” 

All this as she was running to and fro, bring¬ 
ing me my things from closet and drawer, while I 
arranged my hair. That is a matter, you know 
of old, 1 always attend to myself. 

I could hardly decide what to put on; but, 
being company, I selected a pretty plum-colored 
suit with velvet trimming, a dress that mamma 
declared looked almost nice enough for one of 
Worth’s. Clara Pomfret. 


CHAPTER III. 

To Cousin Rachel, or Holly Lodge : 

The sisters were all standing round the fire 
when I entered the stately room, where the 
table looked like playing at dinner, so vast and 
bore was the room and so small the table. It 
was exquisitely furnished, however, and the 
silver and glass were wonders of brightness and 
beauty. Lionel was at the farther end of the 
great apartment, and came walking up to greet 
me and offer his arm. Of course, I acted the 
grand lady as well as my inches would allow, for, 
you must know, I scarcely reached the young 
man's shoulder; and if ever I longed in my life 
to upset the dignity, and disgrace the formality, 
of a gathering, it was on that occasion. 

Old Goose was master of ceremonies. He was 
a large man, loosely built, and looked as if at 
some time he had been thoroughly frightened 
and never got over it. Every hair on his head 
seemed to rise whenever he looked at his master. 

As for Lionel, it was curious to see the lordly 
way with which he dominated everybody; how 
his sisters watched him as well os his man ; how 
they seemed to appeal to him whether they 
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might speak, more, or hare their oeing in his 
presence. I rebelled, answered him in his own 
rein, dared to question his opinion, and tried to 
make him afVaid of me. 

I own that he was sufficiently agreeable, and 
very, rery handsome—1 could not but notice 
this; and I must allow he made a great deal of 
me in his unique way, so full of dignity and 
self-assertion. 

“ Goose, bring Miss Clara some of the cham¬ 
pagne over there—-attend to Miss Clara’s plate,” 
he was saying, from one end of the dinner to 
the other. And, if you will beliere me, there 
was the queer feeling that King stood at his 
elbow; that King echoed his words; that King 
was there bodily. This impression was start¬ 
lingly disturbing, the whole erening through. 
When Lionel led me to the piano, King was on 
the other side. King seemed to select the music, 
turn the pages, and look mo happy while 1 was 
singing. 1 shall never forget the sensation and 
never understand it. 

14 My brother likes you very much, Miss Clara,” 
said Miss Jenny, as she gave me my candle at 
bedtime. 44 1 hardly ever knew him to be so 
wide-awake and well pleased as he has been 
to-night. It really makes us all happy.” 

44 Why—why should it?” I asked, in my sim¬ 
plicity. 

Her faded cheeks reddened, and she looked 
curiously at me, like one who has something to 
say, but dare not say it. We went up the stately 
stairs, and my heart began to fail me. Why 
would she not ask me if I disliked sleeping 
alone? Mentally, I begged her to do so; but my 
magic failed. We reached the door. 

*• I hope you will sleep well,” she said ; 44 the 
bed is of down, and, if I were you, I would open 
the window opposite the fireplace. It will air 
the room.” 

I went in without speaking. My tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth as she kissed me good¬ 
night and I entered that awesome chamber. 
Not that I was exactly afraid; in all my life, 
I hod scarcely known what fear was. I had 
gloried, as you know, in doing daring and 
out-of-the-way things. Three times I had 
walked from one end to the other of St. Paul’s 
churchyard, so full of pillars and crosses and 
white stone angels. At dead of night, I had 
gone into far-away lonely rooms, to see if I 
oould find a ghost, for, to tell the truth, I had 
always longed to possess that experience; but 
nothing had come to me, out of the common, as 
yet. Nothing but my dreams, visions, or what 
not, and that was the some old story. 

Clara Pomfret. 


To Cousin Kachkl, of Holly Lodge: 

1 went, looking straight ahead, to the other 
side of the screen, when I had entered the 
room, as I told you in my last. A few coals 
brightened the hearth, and 1 piled on the wood, 
determined, for a time at least, that it should 
illuminate that room to its utmost corner. It 
did. The cheer of the firelight heartened me, 
only I wished many times that the little maid 
oould have been my bed-fellow. Doubtless she 
would have refused, accustomed as she was to 
the light and the society of her annt. I could 
never sleep with a light. I must either deny 
myself that luxury, or lie winking and blinking 
all through the night. Not a little angry with 
myself that I had for once allowed my nerves to 
get the upper hand of me, I undressed at a late 
hour, freshened the fire so that I might hear its 
blaze and crackle, and went to bed. Sleep came 
almost as soon os I touched my pillow, for I was 
thoroughly wearied out; but such sleep 1 All 
night 1 was wandering through the house with 
its master, who had not the wild gloomy eyes of 
Lionel Stirling, but the soft, tender, loving orbs of 
the dead and gone King. How happy I was 1 For 
he talked to me os the future mistress of Stirling, 
and I seemed quite glad and happy to have it so. 

At twelve I waked, hearing the strong mellow 
tones of the great cloek in the hall. How still 
it was! And yet in the silence I seemed to hear 
footsteps and voices. I rubbed my eyes, I sat 
up in the gloom, I tried to penetrate the dark¬ 
ness with my glance. 

44 If there is anything here, let me see it,” I 
said, over and over ; but only the darkness 
answered me from Us impenetrable wall, and I 
sank back on my pillow, disappointed. 

Then I had what I call one of my visions. I 
was lying very still, hands and feet crossed, and 
trying to recall the verses of a poem by Mrs. 
Browning, when I seemed to fall into a gentle 
Bleep. I thought I was in the same room, sitting 
at the window and looking out upon the staid 
garden and the dismal yew-trees, when suddenly 
& bright light shone near the door. It was about 
the size of a man’s body, and, as I gazed 
curiously upon it, there developed the form and 
features of King Stirling. He looked pale and 
careworn, and, when I joyfully asked him to 
come in, forgetful of the proprieties or entirely 
oblivious of my surroundings, he answered only 
by a mournful shake of the head. 

As I still gazed at him, not feeling at all 
inclined to go near him, I saw that he held in 
his right hand a curious little Egyptian light, 
which he lifted now and then, as if looking for 
something. 
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44 What do you wish to find?” I asked. He 
beckoned me toward him, and I went. 

44 Do you see?” he asked, holding up the 
lamp, which hod a pure white flame. 

“ I see nothing but the side of the door,” I 
said. 

“ But do you not see?” And again he held the 
light up where there appeared to be a metal but* 
ton, which I saw, distinctly. He stood by my 
hide and threw the white light on the recess 
made by the door. Then I saw what 1 had not 
noticed before. The wall on the left side, as one 
entered, was thicker by two feet than that on 
the right. 

“ It must be,” I said to myself, 44 that the wall 
outside is let into this space. I will look and 
see, to-morrow. But,” I added, aloud, “ how 
do you come here, when you are dead and eaten 
by a Numidian lion ?” 

44 Not a Numidian Hon,” he said, and smiled 
and vanished. 

Then I came out of the trance, if trance it 
was, and wondered what it could mean. Why 
did this dead man, this uneasy spirit, whom I 
could have loved in the flesh, thus follow me? 
1 had done him no harm, and yet 1 saw his 
shadow everywhere. 

No more sleep for me that night. I got up, 
lighted my candle, threw on my dressing-gown, 
rekindled the fire, and sat down in the easy- 
cliair. Still the face of the dead man haunted 
me. I lifted my lamp and went to the door, 
inspected the panels and the sides that formed 
the recces, and, to my astonishment, saw that 
the wall at my left hand was fhlly three feet in 
thickness, while that at my right was only one, 
and barely that. Clara Pomfrkt. 


CHAPTER IY. 

To Cousnr Rachel, or Hollt Lodge : 

When I had inspected the panel, as I told you 
in my last, and found that the wall was thicker 
in one place than another, I determined, late as 
it was, to investigate still further. Accordingly, 
I set my candle down and unlocked the door, 
expecting to see darkness: but, to my surprise, 
there was a faint but distinct illumination which, 
when I looked further, proceeded, as I saw, 
from a large lamp hung in the hall below. 

44 1 wonder if they forgot to put it out,” I said 
to myself. 44 Or perhaps it was left burning as 
a security against thieves.” Then I lifted my 
own light and found the wall plumb with the 
door the whole length of the hall. It could not 
be that the wall in that particular place was two 
or three feet thick—what, then, was the surplus 
space ? Calling to mind every movement of my 


I spirih-visitor, 1 tried to find the button which I 
had so plainly seen in my dream or vision. In 
that, the door was of the color of maple, whereas 
it was now a clever imitation of mahogany, and 
, I oould see no sign of a metal button or of ony- 
\ thing unusual in the wall. For hours I wan- 
I dered round, going the length of the hall and 
\ looking at the old pictures that had hung there for 
| generations, and it was morning when I entered 

I ' my room and put on the last of the wood, mak¬ 
ing a fire that was all the more cheerful because 
of the rain which now fell heavily. 

It is a week since I wrote the above, and life 
has gone on with the same monotonous regularity, 
j except on two evenings, Wednesday and S&tur- 
\ day, when the rector of St^ Paul’s called, looking 

[ much handsomer than when 1 had first seen him. 
His presence seemed to have a depressing effect 
upon the master of the house. Heretofore Lionel 

I had been all vivacity during the evening, devoting 
himself to me, while the three sisters sat each in 
her favorite place, with knitting, crocheting, and 
Kensington-work, expressing their approval and 
general delight by nodding toward each other 

i with smiles and looks of satisfaction. 

But, when Mr. Benning came, this was altered. 
The good clergyman gave all his attention to 
myself after duly visiting the three fair spinsters. 
He asked me to play and sing, turned over my 
music-pages, selected songs, talked upon art and 
talked weU, while Lion sat glowering at a dis¬ 
tance, and the three sisters looked at each other 
with Borrowfhl glances. Of course, I treated 
him well; it might be thought a trifle more than 
well, for he was very handsome and very delight- 
f ful. But, when I saw that it changed the entire 
household, that on the following day Lion was 
; more dignified than a judge on the bench and 
colder than an icicle, and that the frigid atmos¬ 
phere extended around the entire circle, 1 began 
to wish I had not come—to long for the cozy 
little home and the loved ones I had left. 

Clara Pomfret. 

To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

I have something now to write, in addition to 
what I told you in my last, so strange, so alto¬ 
gether out of the way of ordinary events, that I 
scarcely know in what form to fashion it. 

I awoke, this morning, to find the weather 
heavy; but it cleared, toward noon, in time to go 
to church, for I was anxious to hear Mr. Ben- 
; ning preach. I went with Miss Mary, Lionel 
having elected to stay at home. 

The sermon was delightful—Mr. Benning, in 
his gown, handsome as an angel—I suppose 
| there are angels with dark complexions—and I 
; came very near losing my heart to him. 
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The dinner was very quiet and stately. Lion 
had not forgiven me for going to church, and 
regarded me with such a mixture of dislike and 
)tassion in his eyes that 1 felt uneasy, and feared 
being left alone with him. For 1 knew now that 
he loved me. Wheu 1 returned from church, I 
found suoh a rhapsody on the table in my room 
as, it seemed to me, none but a madman could 
write. He was evidently waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to be alone with me; but, after addressing 
a note to him, careftilly worded and to the intent 
that 1 would give him his answer on the night 
of the ball, I retired to my room with a bad 
headache. I had become quite accustomed to the 
sixe of this apartment, its shadows and its lone- i 
liness. To-night I was very uneasy. Something j 
seemed to be calling me. 1 felt as if perhaps ; 
there were trouble at home, but my last letter : 
from there had spoken of the good health of tho : 
family. 

As I went in my room, I saw in the hall, oppo- 
site my door, a step-ladder that had been used ;j 
probably to hang piotures. A thought struck 
me. I would thoroughly explore the panels on > 
the left of my door, for even yet the peculiar 
appearance 1 had seen on the first night of my 
sqjourn here haunted me. The presence had 
become dim. I no longer saw King in the com¬ 
panionship of his brother, or fancied I saw him, 
but there was something very peculiar in the 
construction of that wall, and it held me with ; 
a sort of fascination. I dragged the step-ladder : 
inside my room, and, climbing to the top-step, I ; 
commenced feeling round for something, I hardly : 
knew what, only I was impressed that there was 
a spring there. Instead of a metal button, as I i 
had expected, there was a depression, not at all \ 
perceptible to the sight. The moment I pressed \ 
it with all my strength, the lower panel flew up, j 
and a cold, damp, earthy smell, suoh as one < 
notices in unused rooms, greeted my senses. i 

I lighted another candle, and then, armed with l 
both, peered into the interior of the panel, > 
expecting to find a closet. Instead of that, 15 
saw a passageway carefully finished, and, at the ! 
distance of a few yards, a door. Curiosity led 1 
me on. I have stated once before that fear was j 
no part of my nature, and the idea of au advent- j 
lire the most fascinating that could present j 
itself to me. I always carried with me, as part j 
and parcel of my baggage, a neat little bull’s-eye < 
lantern, to be used in an emergency. This 1 1 
lighted, and, fortified with a desire to distin- s 
guifh myself as being the first one to find this s 
passage, at least in the present century, I went 5 
to the door and opened it. A flight of steps led j 
up, winding about, having, as I supposed, for \ 


(their terminus, the bell-tower. At any rate, 
J I would find out. The stairs led into a gallery 
\ with small rooms, scarcely larger than prison- 
\ cells, on either side. At the end of these, 
j I came to a Small door, bolted, and, after consid- 
i erable exertion, I drew the bolt and the door flew 
\ open, disclosing another and broader halL Still 
I went on, conscious that I was in the unused 
part of the house where the ghosts walked. The 
rooms were ftirnished in very ancient style, and 
clouds of dust went np from the moth-eaten 
carpets whenever I ventured to step on them. 
At last I was startled to see, through the tran¬ 
som of a door opposite to that whieh I entered, 
a light—quite a bright light. For some moments 
1 was undecided. Who could be in this forsaken 
wing? I had never seen a light on the other 
side, and it was spoken of as unoccupied. 
Again 1 heard the rustling of paper, then a 
movement as of someone rising, walking a few 
steps, then sitting down again. I distinctly dis¬ 
tinguished every sound. Clara Pomfret. 


CHAPTER V. 

To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

Something outside of myself, an impulse 
prompted not alone by curiosity, impelled me to 
rise and knock at the door. 

‘•Who’s there?” exclaimed a startled voice. 
Then there was a subdued exclamation, the key 
turned in the lock, and 1 stood face to face with 
King Stirling! 

Haggard, unshaved, thin almost to emaciation, 
but still the same glorious countenance that bad 
enthralled my youthful imagination—he stood 
there, with an expression of blended fear and 
rapture. 

“Great heaven! how did you get here? Are 
you Clara Pomfret or her spirit ? In God's name, 
tell me!” 

“I am Clara—the same Clara you walked with 
in the rose-garden at Holly View. Do you 
remember?” 

“ Do I remember?” he replied, in a deep voice 
and with agitation. “ How can L help remem¬ 
bering? How often have I thought of it the 
past twelve months, since I have been incarcer¬ 
ated here in a living tomb.” 

“But how came yon here?” I asked, still 
almost breathless with the surprise. “ It was 
given out that you had gone away—that you 
were killed in a lion-hunt. It cannot be possible 
that you have been here all this time!” 

I had entered his room and seated myself on 
a divan. He had evidently provided this apart¬ 
ment with the best be could find in the other 
furnished rooms, and it was, on the whole, lux- 
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urious as well as comfortable, save that there 
was not a mirror to be seen. 

“It is certain/’ he said, “that I am a pris¬ 
oner in my own house, a victim to the greed, or 
possibly insanity, of my brother Lionel. How 
he managed to get me here, 1 know not; but of 
course I was drugged. 1 had intended to go on 
a long journey, as all my friends and my family 
knew, and had sent on my baggage the night 
before, that I might start unencumbered early in 
the morning. When 1 came to consciousness in 
this prison, I found all my effects, that I sup¬ 
posed forwarded, here to my hand. I can tell 
you nothing more, except that he compassed it 
with the most fiendish ingenuity, assisted by his 
slave and tool, old Goose. My sisters mourn my 
death, and the world at large believes that 1 am 
no lohger among the living. Strangely enough, \ 
there was a young man by the name of King Ster¬ 
ling, only one letter different from my name, who 
was killed while lion-hunting in Africa, and my 
brother took advantage of the inoident to spread 
the report that it was I. But, thank God, He has 
sent you to me in the hour of my need. How 
did you find your way here ? And tell me: is 
there an opportunity for me to escape ? By the 
way you have come, I think there must be 
another secret passage.*’ 

1 related to him the manner in which I had 
found the sliding panel. 

“ Strange,” he said, “ for I never knew of its 
existence. A merciful Providence has sent you 
hero. I could not have lived another year. I 
should have killed myself.” 

“ But was it not possible for you to make your 
escape?” I asked. 

“ You would hot think so, if you could see the 
precautions that have been taken to prevent my 
leaving this part of the house. Bars and bolts 
and iron doors are lavishly scattered through all 
this floor. The most refined ingenuity could not 
have planned my retirement from society, and 
indeed from the world, with more success in all 
the details. I have my books, as you see, 
paper, pen, and ink, which I have bribed old 
Goose to bring me. But I am caged, and have 
been helpless until this blessed night, when your 
courage led you hither. I am fed, not too boun¬ 
teously, twice a day, like a caged animal. I am 
allowed to exercise in this side of the house, 
which is os effectually barricaded as the other. 

In fact, I am the helpless victim of an exacting 
and determined madman. No one dares come 
here, for it is reported that the place is haunted 
—as, indeed, it has been, by one poor lonely 
spirit—and the servants are afraid of the very 
shadow of the wing, avoiding even the ground it I 


$ looks upon. Now, thank God, from the hands 
j of the sweetest woman I ever knew, 1 receive 
* my liberty.” 

But the bell has rung; I am interrupted. I 
will finish in another letter. 

Clara Pomtret. 

To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

I I did not, for a moment, answer. At last I said: 
“We must think of the best way of escape. Your 
brother is undoubtedly insane, but he has spread 
J the report of your death so cleverly that you might 
be considered an impostor, and he would dispute 
your right to the heirship.” 

“ He could not; I have not altered so much,” 
he said, in an agitated voice. 

I was silent. 

“ What am I to do, then?” he asked. 

“ Wait. You are assured of liberty. You can. 
afford to be a prisoner a little while longer. Be 
os patient as you can. 1 will devise a plan, and, 
meantime, share your solitude often.” 

“ You are an angel!” he said, the tears in his 
eyes. “ You have saved my life—my reason— 
everything I Clara, I dare to ask it, now—give 
me the right to make your days as full of hope 
and happiness as you have made this short hour. 
Great heaven! What would I not do to repay 
you?” 

I was taken too utterly by surprise to call to 
my aid what little dignity I possess. Memories 
of the past surged over me—that photograph I 
had cherished, the suffering he had endured— 
and, before I knew it, he had me in his arms, 
and I, forgetting everything, was his promised 
wife. Clara Pomf&et. 


CHAPTER VI. 

To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

When I went away, after the startling events 
narrated in my last, drawing the bolt of the 
small heavy door behind me, and entered my 
room, I was like one in a dream. I never 
thought of going to bed. My watch said quarter 
to ten. I replenished the fire and walked the 
floor for an hour steadily, trying to think. Then 
I sat down and wrote—letters, diary, emotions. 
Not once did I think of sleep; it never occurred 
to me that I needed rest. The pale beams of the 
morning, looking in the high narrow windows, 
found me stiU up. 1 threw myself on the bed 
for a few moments repose, then let in my little 
maid, and finished my toilet. We talked of the 
coming ball, and I found the girl knew how to 
danoe. 

“ I would give—oh, I dare not say what—to 
be one of the guests/’ she said; “ but that is 
impossible. Though I have been taught to dance, 
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I am only the housekeeper's niece. I never went \ 
to a grand mask-ball.” j 

“You are just my size,” I said, thinking of j 
my soheme. “ 1 tell you what 1 will do. We J 
don't unmask till midnight. At ten o*clook,you j 
shall change dresses with me and go in the ball- j 
room, where you can dance to your heart’s con- 
tent till twelve.” ! 

“ You don’t mean it!” And her pretty eyes j 
opened wide. \ 

“I do mean it. I have had enough of such \ 
pleasure, and you have had none. Just before } 
twelve—well, you can come up here, and, if you j 
find me, we will change back; if not—I may S 
take a fancy to wander over the grounds—just ) 
leave the dress and mask here. It will afford s 
me more pleasure than it will you. Believe me J 
—I mean it.” j 

She consented with a pleasure that showed j 

how much she valued the privilege, and I was \ 
content. \ 

That day, Lionel was gracious, but his sisters \ 
looked anxious and unhappy, and each one tried 1 
to get me alone with her, but 1 avoided them all. j 
Something told me that they wanted to plead \ 

their brother’s cause. < 

At noon, 1 needed a book which was in a small \ 
room at the east end of the house, leading into { 
the garden. It was seldom frequented, so I ' 
often took my work there, and, so far,hod never \ 
been disturbed. 1 found the book, one that I $ 
had brought, and, turning to leave, faced Lionel > 
§ Stirling. For a moment, I was almost paralyzed \ 
with fear. Had he learned that I had found his ) 
brother? If so, I felt that King Stirling’s fate 
was sealed. There was that in his faoe that 
frightened me; there was, in all he said, a wild 
fervor born of insanity. He declared his love 
for me in the most passionate terms, and 
demanded an answer then and there. 

I told him I had reserved my decision till the 
night of the ball, and nothing he could say 
would change my resolution. 

“ If,” I added, “ when the time comes for 
unmasking, you see on my left shoulder a knot 
of blue ribbon, you may claim me for your wife.” 

4 ‘And if not—” he muttered, with terrible 
emphasis. 

“Then it may not be,” I said, smiling. 

After another wild rhapsody, he left me, and 
I hurried to my room, there to ponder over the 
scheme which, it seemed to my sanguine nature, 
needed only the putting it in action to secure 
success. My little maid would personate me. 

I had provided a plain domino and black mask 
for King. The time of our flight would be an 
hour before midnight, when doubtless some of 


the maskers would be in the garden. We were 
to catch the eleven-ten train, which we could do 
easily by riding or driving to the depot, and I 
calculated to reaoh home by noon of the next 
day. Twice I had been up in the dreary prison 
where the true head of the house dragged out 
the weary days of bondage. 

Clara Pomfret. 

To Cousin Raciiel, at Holly Lodge: 

Our plan succeeded to perfection. At the, 
opening of the ball, I showed myself to each of 
the sisters, who separately weut into raptures 
over my toilet. At a little after ten, 1 complained 
of weariness and went up to my room, where, 
my little maid, in a happy flutter of expectation, 
awaited me. The transfer was soon made. The 
child looked a lady to her finger-tips. 

“Say but little,” I said, “especially to Mr. 
Lionel; indeed, avoid him if you can. He has 
already danced with me twice, and I gave him 
to understand I was engaged for the rest of the 
evening. Take my card. I dare say you will 
enjoy it all. Before they unmask, come up here, 
change for your own clothes—I will leave them 
for you—and go to your room.” 

She promised everything, and went down¬ 
stairs radiant. 

I turned the key in the lock and hurried up 
to King, who was waiting, pale as death, but 
quite calm. With my help, his hair and beard 
had been trimmed since the visit of his jailer, 
old Goose. Everything was in readiness. We 
both attired ourselves in plain dominoes. Mine 
was blue, his was black. A cab was in waiting 
at the turn of the road. As there were many 
vehicles at the grounds, the driving away 
of any of the participants would scarcely be 
noticed at the time, though it might afterward 
be recalled. 

All went well. We chose our time, moved 
with deliberation, went separate ways from the 
j house to meet again, and, by great good-luck, 

| caught the train, which was exactly on time. 

| Clara Pompret. 

| To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

| This was what happened afterward, as I 
! learned from the three sisters: 

\ My little maid personated me so well that 
| everybody was deceived. She danced up to the 
< time stipulated upon, and was met by old Goose 
\ at the foot of the stairs, who exclaimed, in 
> accents of horror: 

\ “ Oh, miss, if you don’t wear the blue, there’s 

$ an end of it. Master will kill you and maybe 
s kill all of us. Fve done my duty to an extent— 
1 1 can’t see bloodshed ; I can't see murder done; 
\ and, if I could git you out of this house, 1 would.” 
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The girl ran in great terror to my room, 
changed her attire, and then sought her aunt, in 
whose apartment she felt sure of protection. 
Twelve o'clock came, and the dancers unmasked. 
The master of the ceremonies looked round the > 
throng, moved hither and thither, then spoke 
aside to his sisters. One went up to my room 
and found the bird flown. The door or panel 
leading to King’s prison was open; probably, in 
our agitation and dread, we had both forgotten 
to close it. In less time than I can tell it, the 
place had been searched and all was discovered. 

They told us that Lionel raved all night long 
through the house; that no one stirred out but 
poor faithful old Goose, who was shot dead for his 
fidelity; that all the next day it was terrible to 
hear the raving of the now thoroughly mad man. 

It was not till the second night that a few 
courageous men dared to beard the lion in his 
den, and, by some skillful maneuvering, capture 
him. Meantime we waited, in the silence and 
sanctity of home, for news, and, when we learned 
that the desperate man was at last taken and 
conveyed to the nearest insane-asylum, we 
breathed more freely. Clara Pomfret. 

To Cousin Rachel, at Holly Lodge: 

I address you now, dear, under a different 
name. I am Clara Pomfret no longer, but Clara 
Pomfret Stirling. King and I were married at 


< my father’s house by the Rev. Mr. Benning, for 
\ whom King sent to perform the ceremony. 
I When we returned to Stirling House to take pos- 
\ session as the master and mistress of the old 
plaoe, there was great rejoicing. Little Beck 
was the first one to welcome me. The three sad- 
foced spinsters protested they bad wished me to 
’ marry Lion, thinking that it might make a 
$ changed man of him, as they had thought him 
> only a little singular, since a terrible fall from 
his horse five years before, and, as he had 
; always been amenable to the influence of a 
; woman, they had great hope in the success of 
the experiment. 

They are still with us, calm sedate women, 
living together and very much happier under 
: King's rule. 

We have had the secret partition removed. 
King says he wants no traps in his home. The 
west wing has been turned into a spacious 
nursery. My own parents are with us; and, 
altogether, a happier household could not be 
found in the whole country round. 

Clara Pomfret Stirling. 

These are the letters. Could 1 have told the 
: story better, or even as well, if I had told it 
myself ? I think not, and I believe the reader 
will agree with me. At any rate, they explain 
; ; the Mystery of Stirling House. 


TIME’S MARCH. 


BY BELLE 


Whkn chill December’s wintry wind is blowing 
Its drifting snow, 

We tell each other that the year is going. 

Whore does it go ? 

Since that first morn when all things were created, 
The tire leas years 

Have made their never-ending journey, freighted 
With joy and tears. 

Forever on, in serried swift progression ; 

When one is gone, 

Another takes its place in quick succession 
And follows on. 

Soundless they go, as some strong eagle flying 
In dim mid-air 

To a mysterious twilight country lying 
Somewhere, somewhere— 

An unknown awesome land, the still forever, 

Where shadows meet 

With shadows—phantom-years that never 
Each other greet: 

A wreck-strewn land of captives, ever noiseless. 

What hopes aud fears 

Are lying in its shadows, cold and voiceless; 

What seas of tears— 

Tears, bitter tears, dumb sortow’s words unspoken— 
Wept by dim eyes 
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In every clime since Eve’s sad heart was broken 
In Paradise. 

There’s naught can stay tho greedy years from pillage— 
Marauding band: 

They sack a city and destroy a village 
With ruthless hand, 

And fasten on the glowing form of boauty 
Their rapine hold; 

Bat all are captives, all are lawful booty— 

The young, the old. 

Insatiate Time I he bears away our pleasures, ’ 

Nor heeds our call. 

Youth, beauty, strength, our hearts' most cherished treasures, 
He takes them all. 

Or if, firom his strong hand, awhile we’ve won them, 

The years in Hoe 

Will mark them bis, and boldly set upon them 
His signet-sign. 

’Tis strange to us as ’twas to hoary sages, 

This ceaseless round. 

This march of time, this tramp of viewless ages, 

That makes no sound. 

But, with light muffled feet that never weary, 

Forevermore 

Goes marching on to that strange land aud dreary. 

The unknown shore. 
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i 


In the early twilight of a day in September, l 
Mrs. Barton was stepping briskly to and fro i 
preparing supper in great haste, for a thought- < 
less caller had delayed her work beyond the i 
usual hour. Her two boys, Ralph and Edwin, j 
lads of the respective ages of thirteen and l 
eleven years, with all the masculine impatience j 
of hunger, were adding to her nervous irritability ? 
by their fretful complaining. ij 

“Here, Mary,’’ she said, hurriedly, to her l 
little twelve-year-old handmaiden: “run down \ 
cellar, quick, and get the butter. No, don't stop j 
fora light,” as the girl started for a lamp; “I’m j 
in too much of a hurry to wait for that. You \ 
know just where it is, and can find it in the j 
dark.” 

Half reluctantly, Mary started to obey. She j 
dared urge no remonstrance against Mrs. Bar- \ 
ton’s commands, although there was only one j 
thing in the world she dreaded so much as going 
into the cellar in this way : she had a horror of \ 
entering the place after nightfall eveti with a l 
lamp, and, in the dark, it was something terrible 5 
to her. Years before, thoughtless companions had 5 
frightened her by telling all sorts of stories of j 
ghosts and wild animals lurking in such places; ! 
and ever since then, reason with her who might, J 
she could never enter a cellar after dusk without \ 
peopling it with all imaginable horrors. i 

But what she dreaded quite as much were \ 
Mrs. Barton’s sharp reprimand and the ridicule < 
she knew she would meet from the boys of s 
the family if she betrayed her fear; so she ; 
went resolutely down the stairs, stepping softly, 
her eyes glancing in every direction, and her 
ears strained to catch the first sound of the 
dreadful creatures which might be hiding there. : 
She reached the butter, and was stooping to lift 
the pan which covered it on the cellar-bottom, 
when her quick ears detected a slight sound in 
a distant corner. She turned quickly, her heart 
beating fast with terror, and saw two fiery eye¬ 
balls glaring at her, not a dozen feet distant. 
Her flesh seemed to creep and her heart to 
stand suddenly still. There was a slight rustling 
movement, and the eyes—which, in the darkness, 
looked like balls of fire—advanced slowly toward 
her. With a wild shriek, she dropped the pan 
and rushed upstairs, falling, half fainting, on ;j 
the kitchen-floor. 


“Why, what on earth is the matter?” Mrs. 
Barton exclaimed, in astonishment, while the 
two boys rushed up with eager curiosity as their 
mother raised Mary to a sitting position. 

The girl s face was blanched to a deathly 
whiteness and her eyes dilated with terror. 

“I don’t know,” she gasped, shuddering, as 
she glanced at the open cellar-door; “there 
was some dreadful creature there, with eyes 
of fire.” 

“Nonsense! How can you be such a simple¬ 
ton?” And Mrs. Barton impatiently gave her 
a rough jerk to her feet, while Ralph laughed 
derisively. 

At that moment, a huge black cat came up the 
stairs, and, entering the kitchen, came over to 
Mary and rubbed against her feet. 

“Oh, ho! ho!” laughed Ralph, “here’s 
Mary’s hobgoblin! Poor old Tom! Oh, what 
a girl—scared to death by a tom-cat! ” 

The blood rushed back into Mary’s face, 
making ears and cheeks tingle with shame. 
To be frightened like that by poor innocent 
Tom! It was sufficiently humiliating without 
Ralph’s ridicule. 

“ Oh, do hush your noise,” his mother said, 
impatiently, “and let her alone ; we shan’t have 
supper to-night. Now the cat is up here, Mary, 
go down and see if you can get that butter 
without losing your wits again.” 

Though still trembling, Mary started to obey, 
shrinking even more than before from the trying 
ordeal. As she stepped on the first stair, 
llolph leaned down and gave a loud cat-call in 
her ear: “ Me-ow! me-ow !” then calling taunt- • 
ingly: “Oh, you little coward! you - little cow¬ 
ard !” 

The word “ coward ” nerved her as nothing 
else could have done; after that, she w’ould have 
gone unflinchingly, even if all the horrors she 
dreaded stood in her way. 

8 he returned safely with the butter this time, 
and, in a few moments, Mr. Barton entered, and 
the family gathered about the supper-table. 

Ralph gave his father a humorous account of 
Mary’s fright, while the poor child shrank back, 
almost wishing the floor would open and land 
her out of sight in the much-dreaded cellar. 

Mrs. Barton interrupted the merriment by 
handing Mary the baby—a fine six-months-old 
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boy—with orders to take him upstairs and put 
him to sleep. 

Mary took the baby tenderly, only too glad 
to get away from Ralph’s teasing. Besides, the 
greatest pleasure of her hard and lonely life was 
the oare of the bright winsome little pet, whom 
she loafed as if he were her owh flesh and blood. 

Mary was an orphan, whom Mrs. Barton had 
taken to save from a home in the almshouse; 
and, although the really kind-hearted woman 
intended to be as just and considerate to her as 
toward her own children, yet her busy life and 
the care of a large family made her frequently 
more exacting and less thoughtful of Mary's 
happiness than she otherwise would have been. 
Hardest of all to bear was the unmerciful teasing 
of the boys over the slightest mistake. To do 
Mrs. Barton justice, she was so destitute of 
imagination that she never realized the sensi¬ 
tive nature of her quiet little handmaiden, or she 
would have exercised more authority over her 
thoughtless and mischievous boys. Shrinking, 
as she did, from their rudeness, Mary found her 
greatest happiness in the quiet hour spent alone 
with baby, who seemed to return her love and 
care with most ardent affection, and would stretch 
out his little arms to go to her as eagerly as # to 
his mother. 

When on this evening she reached the chamber, 
she undressed the plump little body, kissing 
and caressing the dimpled shoulders, the chubby 
little fists, and beautifully-molded feet, saying 
over to each rosy little toe the old story of 
14 This little pig went to market, and this little 
pig staid at home,” etc.; while baby laughed and 
crowed in her lap, caressing her cheeks with his j 
tiny hands. 

44 Oh, you darling, darling little precious! ” 
she cried, hugging him close, after putting on 
his long night-dress. 44 Oh, I love you so, baby— 

I do love you so! What should I do without ! 
you ?” And baby returned her caresses by \ 
*his pretty gurgling attempts at speech and his j 
repeated patting of the loving face bent over < 
him. | 

Having wrapped him closely in his little 5 
blanket, Mary nestled his head down on her \ 
shoulder, his soft cheek resting lovingly against j 
her own, as she rocked and sang to him. In j 
these moments of delight, when alone with > 
baby, she had gradually become accustomed to > 
44 thinking out loud,” and all her simple joys and ? 
sorrows were confided to the unconscious child. \ 

To-night she was smarting under the liumilia- < 
tion of Ralph’s taunt, and out of the abundance < 
of her heart her lips could not refrain from < 
speaking. \ 


| “ I was so scared, baby,” she repeated, in a 

< soft half-singing tone, her cheek pressing more 
\ tenderly the dear little head resting against her 

> shoulder. 44 Oh, I wae so soared, and then I was 

> so ashamed when I knew it was only old Tom; 

\ and Ralph called me a coward. Oh, dear,dear! 

i A coward, baby ; and I was a coward. I know 
it, and I’m so ashamed of it. But I couldn’t 
help it, indeed I couldn’t; the eyes did look so 
dreadful, and it was only old Tom, after all; and 
they’ll never forget it. They’ll call me a coward 
as long as I live. Oh, dear; oh, dear! If I 
only could have helped it!” And her tears fell 
; softly on the fair golden hair. 44 If you’d been 
there, baby,” holding him closer and pressing a 
; kiss on the pretty flushed cheek, 44 if you’d 
:• been there, over in that dark corner, and I’d 
!; known the eyes were a lion's, I think I’d gone 
: straight there to save you from him, even if I’d 

( known he’d eaten me up. I would; indeed, I 
know I would. I don’t believe I ever could be a 
coward if you were in danger, baby.” 

It helped so much to comfort her, in her sore 
humiliation, to think how brave her love would 
have made her, had the necessity arisen. 

But baby was past sympathizing with her 
wounded self-respect, or of appreciating the 
; would-be self-sacrifice, for his soft regular 
breathing assured Mary that her charge was 
safe in slumber-land. Very gently she laid the 
dear little fellow in his low old-fashioned cradle, 
and waited a moment to see if the movement 
would awaken him; but he only turned a little J 
on his pillow and fell off into deeper slumber, 
and Mary went back to her supper and the tire¬ 
some dish-washing. 

Mrs. Barton was busy in the pantry over her 
preparations for breakfast, the two boys had 
taken their books to the sitting-room table to 
study their lessons for the morrow, and Mr. 
Barton had gone to a neighbor’s on some busi¬ 
ness; so Mary was left alone in the kitchen 
over her dishes. The sound of loud angry words 
came from the sitting-room, but it was too com¬ 
mon an occurrence for the boys to quarrel to 
occasion her any surprise, so she went on with 
her work without paying any attention to it 
until there was, suddenly, a sound as of some 
heavy body falling, a crash of glass, and a quick 
cry of alarm. 

Mrs. Barton hurried out of the pantry just as 
the boys rushed affrighted into the kitchen. 

44 Ed has knocked over the table and broken 
the lamp, and it’s all afire in there,” Ralph 
cried, excitedly. 

44 But Ralph pushed me against the table,” Ed 
tried to explain, crying from fright. 
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Sirs. Barton hurried into the sitting-room, s 
and found the boys' story only too true. The \ 
large lamp had been broken, deluging carpet \ 
and furniture with oil, which, igniting, had \ 
spread the fire rapidly, and already a large part j 
of the room was in flames. < 

“Ran for your father, Ed!” Mrs. Barton \ 
said, in alarm, as she saw the extent of the } 
mischief. Then her first thought was for her j 
children. \ 

“Run upstairs quick, Ralph, and get baby \ 
and take him over to Mrs. Dearborn's.” \ 

At that moment, the two younger children, \ 
aroused by the noise, came rushing down from j 
the chamber where they had been put to bed a \ 
short time before. \ 

“ Here, Mary, take them over to Mrs. Dear- j 
born's as quiok as you can,” Mrs. Barton said, \ 
hastily wrapping the little white-robed figures in j 
the first garments that came to hand; “ then j 
hurry beck—we must work lively, or the whole \ 
house will go before we can do anything.” 

She ran for the pail and dashed on a quantity ; 
of water, but the flames were under too great ; 
headway for her to be able to make more than a 
very slight local impression. By the time Mary ;j 
returned, the neighbors had come to their | 
assistance and were trying to save the ftirniture 
from the rooms not yet on fire; but the ball and 
staircases were in flames, and no one could 
reaoh the chambers. In less than half an hour 
from the time of the accident, the flames had 
burst out the front door and windows and driven 
everyone from the house. 

In the ooufitry, where there are no engines or ; 
any means of extinguishing a fire except by ; 
hand, very little can be done, and Mr. Barton : 
could only stand and look on helplessly while ; 
liis house was being consumed. 

“Are the children safe, Rachel?” was his 
anxious inquiry, as at last he found his wife 
after a long search. 

“I sent them to Mrs. Dearborn’s the first: 
thing,” was the reply. 

A moment later, he found Mrs. Dearborn in the 
crowd. 

“Are the children all at your house V* he 
asked, hurriedly. 

“ Nellie and Annie are there; I’ve seen noth- 
ing of the baby. Isn’t he with your wife ?” 

“But surely, Mrs. Dearborn, Ralph brought; 
him over there the first thing,” Mrs. Barton ; 
exclaimed, in the most intense anxiety. 

“ No; Ralph has not been near the house.” 

“Oh, Ralph! Ralph!” the mother cried, in; 
an agony of terror, rushing over to where the ;j 
lad stood in a crowd of men and boys. 
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Ralph turned quiokly to meet his mother* s 
frantic appeal: 

“ Where is my baby ?” 

“1 don t know where he is; I haven’t seen 
him!’' And his boyish face grew white, even in 
the ruddy glow of the fire. It was a terrible 
thought that entered the minds of the four at 
that instant. 

“ But 1 told you, the first thing, to take him 
over to Mrs. Dearborn's!” And she caught him 
by the arm with a grasp that made him wince. 

“I didn t hear you. I only heard you say 
4 Run for father,’ and—” 

She never stopped to hear the conclusion of 
the sentence, but, with a shriek of “Oh, my 
baby! my baby!” rushed frantically toward the 
burning building. A dozen hands were out¬ 
stretched to grasp her and hold her bock from 
certain death. 

For a moment, she fought and struggled like 
a mad creature; then, as the conviction was 
forced upon her that all her efforts were useless, 
she fell fainting into the arms of those who had 
restrained her. 

The word went through the crowd like wild¬ 
fire : “ The baby is in the house 1” And women 
sobbed and men grew faint and sick with horror 
as they thought of their own little ones at home. 

44 Oh, for God’s sake, men, is there no hope? 
Can no one get there?” the poor father cried, in 
his agony. 

The flames were pouring out of all the doors 
and windows on the front and west side of the 
house, but as yet only smoke came from the 
room in which the baby had been left; but both 
staircases were on fire, and no man could live 
for a moment in the lower part of the house. 

There was no ladder nearer than the carpen¬ 
ter’s shop, half a mile away; but, at the father’s 
frantio appeal, half a dozen of the fleetest run¬ 
ners started for it, although all felt that it 
would be useless. 

“ ft is a terrible thing,” a kindhearted neigh¬ 
bor said, grasping Mr. Barton’s band sympathize 
ingly; 44 but the poor child, if not already suffo¬ 
cated by the smoke, i9 past all human okl. Even 
if we coaid reach the windows, it might take 
some moments to find the child in this blinding 
smoke, and the floor is liable to give way at any 
instant from the flames beneath. No one can 
enter the house except at risk of his life.” 

Just at that minute, as all eyes were watching 
with intense anxiety and horror tho room where 
the doomed infant lay, expecting every moment 
to see the flames burst through, they were start¬ 
led by the sudden appearance of a child’s form 
on the roof of a shed which ran under the win- 
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(lows of a room adjoining the one they had been ? She pAid no heed to the call. Was not the 
watching. \ one, dearest of all on earth to her, left there to 

A thrill of superstitious terror for an instant \ perish in the flames? Even had she known that 
ran through the crowd, for there seemed some- j certain death awaited her, she would not have 
thing supernatural in the sudden appearance of $ hesitated. Without even turning to look at the 
that childish form in so strange a place. ; shouting crowd below, she ran quickly across 

The next instant, Ralph called out excitedly: j the roof and disappeared in the open window. 

“ Oh, father, it is Mary. She is trying to > The anxious throng almost held their breaths 
reach baby. But how did she get there?” More S os they waited the result in agonizing suspense, 
than one echoed the question “ How did she > In a moment more, she reappeared with a bundle 
get there?” i in her arms. Low sobbing cries of “Thank 

Her intense love and childish ingenuity had \ Godl” burst from the women, and the men rent 
found a way to accomplish what older heads had > the air with shouts of •• Bravo!” “ Brave girl!” 
declared impossible. £ But suddenly their cheers were changed to cries 

When she first learned the terrible fate of her | of horror. Poor child 1 she was just one 
idolized charge, she had stood for a moment like j moment too late. As she cleared the window, 
one paralyzed with horror, then a sudden idea \ the flames burst through from the other rooms 
like inspiration entered her mind. There was a \ and swept ftiriously toward her, as if enraged at 
low woodshed whose roof ran directly under the l losing their victim. The light cotton dress she 
windows of the room in which she had slept, l wore caught instantly, and her quick rush 
and which was next the one where the baby lay. across the roof fanned the flames into, the wildest 


At the angle of the shed and house grew a large j 
grapevine, and many times, years before, in j 
childish sport, Mary had climbed to her room by s 
this vine; now it seemed to her the one only \ 
chance of saving her darling from a fearful > 
death. \ 

Without one thought that she was risking her j 
own life in the attempt, she stopped only long i 
enough to wrap the light woolen shawl she wore \ 
over her mouth and nostrils to protect her from < 
the smoke, then began the ascent of this frail < 
ladder. The vine dragged downward at every j 
step, and frequently broke from some of its j 
many fastenings ; but, by great effort, she at last > 
reached the roof and threw her arms over it > 
just at the moment the vine gave way beneath \ 
her feet. She caught at the eaves-trough, which i 
bent beneath her weight and began to break | 
away; but, by bracing her feet firmly against \ 
the sides of the shed and house, she steadied \ 
herself for a moment, then, with torn and bleed- \ 
ing hands, slowly and painfully worked her 5 
body upon the roof. In her great eagerness to \ 
reach the baby before it should be too late, it > 
seemed to her os if she had been half an hour \ 
in making the ascent; but, in reality, it was but j 
two or three minutes, and, just as those older < 
and wiser had declared the feat impossible, Mary < 


fury. A dozen arms were outstretched as she 
reached the edge of the shed, and she hurriedly 
but carefully dropped into the hands of those 
nearest her her precious charge, wrapped in a 
woolen blanket to protect it from the flames; 
then, springing the other way so that her burn¬ 
ing garments might not touch the babe, she 
struck the ground heavily and lay still, stunned 
and blazing, in the midst of the crowd. 

Quick as thought, one of the men stripped off 
his coat, and, wrapping it about her, rolled her 
rapidly on the ground until the flames were 
extinguished. 

In an instant, all was over, and strong arms 
bore the apparently lifeless child to the nearest 
house, while the fastest horse and most reckless 
rider were dispatched for a physician. They 
laid her upon a sofa and threw off the coot 
wrapped about her. 

Some of the women nearest her fainted, and 
men drew back in sickening horror at the sight. 
Nearly all her clothing was consumed, and the 
greater portion of body and limbs so burned 
that they bore no resemblance to the delicate 
flesh of a child. 

In pitying horror, they covered the disfigured 
body with a sheet and waited anxiously the 
coming of the doctor. 


had accomplished it, and stood revealed to the \ Her face, protected as it had been by the 
astonished crowd below. < shawl, bore no marks of the flames, and she lay 

She looked so small and frail, standing there j with closed eyes, distended nostrils, and lips 
in the full glare of the flames, that, for an \ tightly drawn back, disclosing the set teeth. 
Instant, amazement at her courage held all j through which the breath come in short gasps, 
tongues silent. Then a dozen voices shouted; > Every muscle of face and body seemed con- 
“ Come back ! come back ! You will die if you j tracted, and the labored breath only filled the 
attempt to enter the house!” \ upper part of the chest. 
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The crowd around the little sufferer moved j 
aside as the doctor entered. He drew bock the j 
sheet and gave but one glance at the sad sight, | 
then, carefully re-coveriug her, laid his hand j 
upon her wrist. Every eye followed his move- < 
ments and watched his face with the most \ 
intense eagerness. 5 

“ Can she live ?” Mrs. Barton asked, anxiously, j 
the tears falling silently down her face, dropping j 
upon the head of her recovered treasure, whom j 
she held clasped closely to her breast. j 

“ It is impossible to tell,” was the grave 
response. “She is very seriously burned; 
besides, there are some internal ii^juries caused 
by her fall.” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary!” Mrs. Barton cried, fall¬ 
ing on her knees beside the sofa. “You poor 
child, you poor child !” 

The heavy lids of the girl lifted a moment, 
and a look of anxiety came into the glazed eyes. 

“ Is the baby hurt?” she asked, faintly. 

“No; he is safe and unharmed,” was the 
quick reply. His low old-fashioned cradle had 
given him the benefit of the draught near the 
floor and saved him from suffocation until Mary 
hod reached him ; and he now lay quiet upon his 
mother's knee, looking with baby curiosity at 
the strange faces around him. At the sound of 
Mary’s voice, ho turned toward her and stretched 
out his little arms, with an eager cry to be 
taken. A look of intense love flashed into the 
dull eyes and a quick smile came to her lips, as 
Mary tried feebly to raise her arms for him. 


The mother laid him tenderly beside her, and 
instantly the little dimpled hands were raised 
caressingly to Mary’s face, and his sweet baby 
voice prattled a glad welcome. 

“Oh, baby, darling! I’m so glad—so g.ad 
you’re safe,” Mary whispered, faintly, in accents 
of deepest tenderness. 

Mr. Barton stood at the head of the sofa, with 
Ralph, white and trembling, beside him. Bend¬ 
ing over her, the father laid his hand tenderly 
on Mary's head. 

“ My brave, brave girl!” he said, huskily, his 
voice trembling with emotion. “A lifetime of 
devotion can never repay you for all you have 
done for us.” 

“Then I wasn't a coward?” she said, feebly, 
her mind reverting, even in that extremity, to 
the humiliation of the early evening. 

“Oh, Mary, can you ever forgive met” 
Ralph cried, coming around to her side, his form 
shaking with the sobs ho could not restrain. 
“Y’ou are the bravest girl I ever knew. Not 
a man in the crowd would have dared to do whut 
you did.” 

For a moment, the eyes lighted up joyfully, 
then site drew the dear little head closer to her 
face and pressed her lips with ineffable tender¬ 
ness to the fair soft cheek. “I'm so glad 1 
saved you, baby,” she said, brokenly; “so glad 
I wasn’t a coward.” The eyes closed, a quick 
quivering sigh escaped her lips, and the brave 
spirit had left empty its poor disfigured ten- 
^ ement of clay. 


APRIL. 

BY R08B ET. DERTOIt. 


Amir, has come! 

AnJ through the woodlands, late so dank and bare 
And lone and dumb, 

And In the vales and uplands, every where. 

Breathes the soft zephyr, blows a warmer air— 
Brlnger of beauty and of radiant mirth 
Aud full-eyed hope, throughout the vernal earth ; 
And these B\voct airy thoughts, that come and go, 
Changing my sober mood to frolicsome 
And gracious sympathies that lively flow. 

By every door 

And path again bclov&d forms arise; 

No more, no more. 

Whistle the icy winds ’neath ruthless skies. 

From favored slopes, I hear frail bleating cries 
And quick short starts of song and twitterings, 
And loud the woodland-glade with clangor rings 
In joyous welcome to the April sun ; 

There falls a warmor ray across the floor, 

And all is bost’ning unto summer noon. 


And that pure green— 

The daintiest green—that comes but once a year. 
Around is seen 

In budding grove aud hedgerow, glist’ning clear, 

And in the dewy-tender grassy spear ; 

While the earliest flow’n—our childhood's flow’re— 
Wooed by the passion of the gcniul hours, 

Put forth their fragile blossoms, soft and pale, 

To scent the western wind which drives serene 
The gorgeous-tinted clouds o'er hill and vale. 

From shore to shore, 

The glancing arrows of the western rain 
Sweep lightly o’er 

A hundred fields and through the dusty lane 
And city-street—and lo ! o’er hill and plain. 
Fur-stretchiug, spans the rainbow, gloaming gruud. 
As when the patriarch saw it in the land, 

Vision and sign celestial; and o’er all 
Bound the bright shadows, over mount and moor 
Joy holding everywhere high festival. 
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H CHAPTER I. 

r URT NEWTON was 
) only a few months 
past three and 
twenty when he 
left America to be- 
ropean tour which he 
should occupy at least 

lly, no young man 
forth on a foreign 
jnder more favorable 
-r more ready to enter 
tically into its enjoy- 
ith a reasonable will- 
idded to accept such 
<-fit therefrom as could 
i without too much 
He was his own mas¬ 
hy, and blessed in a 
high degree with that happy 
gift which is in itself a possession almost as 
valuable as the purse of Fortunatus—the faculty 
of winning friends wherever he went. 

Unafflicted by the cuTse of precocity, the ftill 
strength of his mind was not yet developed; 
but there appeared sufficient evidence to justify 
a hope that its later fructifying would prove sat¬ 
isfactory. As a rule, too great a luxuriance in 
blossoms is not a good sign for the future, either 
in young fruit-trees or young men. 

Physically, he was a great splendid creature, 
so handsome that it was a pleasure to look at 
him; with a smile that would have won the 
confidence of a cynic, and a pair of wonderful 
violet eyes os honest and truthful as those of a 
baby. 

It was late summer when he landed at. Liver¬ 
pool. He spent a few weeks visiting English 
and Scotch acquaintances, then crossed the 
channel and divided the winter between Paris 
and Nice, keeping freer from outrageous follies 
than one young fellow out of twenty would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

There was enough latent poetry and estheti- 
cism in his composition to give him yearnings 
toward Italy; and, when the last of the Lenten 
weeks rendered even Nice a little dull, these 
yearnings had space to awake, so he wandered 
down to Rome for Easter, and there he encount- 
(350) 


J ered Angela Fanshawe, who had gone thither 
j from Florence to visit a relative, 
j Some friend had given Burt a letter of intro- 
j duetion to the Fanshawes, and Angela had 
\ heard a great deal about him in advance from 
5 this same reliable source, while her father knew 
\ as well, if not better than careless Burt himself, 
s the exact amount of the young gentleman’s fort- 
v une, just how and where it was invested, and 
\ the absolute certainty that the course of the 
] next decade would nearly double his present 
j enviable income. • 

\ When the family learned that Burt Newton 
' was in Rome and that Angela had met him, 

? they piously regarded it as a special dispensa- 
; tion of Providence, and the young lady herself 
j was fully determined that, from whatever quarter 

< it might come, a blessing of such magnitude 
\ should not be allowed to escape. 

i From the first, she flung herself directly at 

< Burt’s head, but in no coarse or open fashion, 

\ for Angela Fanshawe was an exceedingly elever 
l woman, with great faith in her own powers, yet 
| never blinded by personal vanity nor made 
l diizy by the most brilliant hope. 

| She was a showy creature, not much older- 
i looking than the age she claimed, and her hair 
| was not too golden, nor the shadows under her 
'< handsome eyes too dark to be confidently 

< accepted as nature’s handiwork, at least by the 
- generality of men. She talked almost os well as 
j an American girl, and in that exquisitely mod¬ 
i' ulated voice which is so often the happiest attri- 
j bute of an English gentlewoman. Even if her 
j conversation was occasionally rather precipitous, 

< that voice made the fact pardonable to masculine 
| ears, and, for that matter, in our day the young 
\ ladies of both countries have too thoroughly 
i accustomed everybody to that sort of talk for it 
\ to be remarkable. Then, Angela had style— 
j whatever she put on became her—a positive 
\ genius for understanding and adapting herself 
\ to people, and a quickness of brain which 
| enabled her to appear a much more thoroughly 

; informed person on a wide round of topics than 
many a diligent student. 

It required a very short time for her to take 
\ Burt Newton’s mental measure, to do ftill jus- 
! tice to his impulsive affectionate nature, even 
. though in secret she might smile thereat, half 
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cynically, half enviously, and they were soon 
on terms of frank and enjoyable intimacy. 
From the outset, she adopted the role of friend¬ 
ship in her intercourse with the unwary Burt, 
and her carrying-out of the part was as unerring 
as her original conception had been brilliant. 

“ We are the same age exactly,” she said, 

“ only, a couple of years from now, you must 
forget that I have owned myself twenty three!” 

“You won’t need in ten years to be afraid of 
anybody’s remembering it,” Burt answered, 
readily. 

“ Now, never mind compliments—you put me 
out. I want to talk seriously. Where was 1?” 

“Just ready to admit me a tolerable sort of 
chap and worth liking, I hope,” suggested Burt. 

“ I have told you so outright; you are ever 
and ever so nice. Didn’t I perceive it at once?” 
cried Angela. “ Oh, I know what it was— 
about our being the same age! But, as I am a 
woman, that makes me a hundred years the 
oldest—8top laughing, this is a serious conver- j 
nation, sir—yes, fully a hundred! So remem¬ 
ber, we are to be friends—chums—just as if I 
were my own brother. Is it agreed? Do you 
promise, sacredly?” 

“Of course; it will be delightful!” rejoined 
Burt, with faith as simple as that of the histor¬ 
ical fly when it accepted the spider’s hospitable 
• invitation. 

“ You will tell mo all your secrets,” pursued 
Angela, “and I shall pretend to tell you mine. 
You shall flirt with the other women, but ours is 
to be a genuine friendship, without a particle of 
humbug.” 

“ I shan’t want to flirt.,” Burt averred. 

“Then I’ll help you choose a wife,” said 
Angela, “and hate her forever afterward for 
making you miserable, as she will, though I 
shan't be there to tee it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Burt asked. 

“ Do you propose to deliver me, bound hand and 
foot, to the female dragon, and then basely 
desert me?” 

“Ah,” sighed Angela, “to answer that ques¬ 
tion, I must disclose my one—one real secret— 
but I can trust you! The truth is, I’m sick of 
this dreary old world, Burt—Fm to call you 
Burt, of course?” 

“ Of course,” he eohoed. “ Well, what are 
you going to do about this world, though I don’t 
know why you call it dreary—” 

“ It’s pleasant enough to you because you’re a 
man,” interrupted Angela; “but, if you were a 
woman, you’d soon And out how horrid it is! I 
can assure you I have, and—mind, not a word to 
anybody—I'm going to leave it!” 

Vot. XCIII.—20. 


£ “ Good gracious !” cried Burt, 

j “ Of course, I don’t mean that I intend to 
\ commit suicide, you stupid boy!” returned 
\ Angela. 

1 “ Well, I don’t see any other way, unless you 

\ charter a balloon,” suggested Burt, with a 
\ laugh. 

\ Angela laughed too, then sighed again, laid 
| her hand gently on his arm, and said in a 
Apathetic tone: “I am going to enter a Sistcr- 
| hood next year; I have promised mamma to wait 
\ till then—” 

“Oh, you’ll have plenty of time to change 

< your mind,” Burt broke in, cheerfully. 

< “ So mamma hopes, but I know better. I have 
| considered the matter well; the future is clear 
| to me,” Angela replied, striking a very pict- 
* uresque attitude, while her fine dark eyes really 

looked quite prophetic and sybilline. Burt was 
momentarily awed out of his disposition to 
laugh, and exclaimed involuntarily : 

“ Bless me, you ought to be photographed with 
that expression I” 

“ You absurd boy I” smiled Angela. “ But I 
am thoroughly in earnest. Nobody else knows 
yet. Poor papa would be heart-broken at 
jj the idea! You may be surprised, but he is 
\ awfitlly fond of me, and so are the boys. They 
\ say they have only one real, real sister, though 
\ I can’t imagine why, for the other girls are ever 
j so much nicer, only maybe just a little thouglit- 
\ less.” 

\ Burt, though he had not yet seen the other 
jj girls, boldly pronounced the boys’ preference easy 
\ enough to understand. He argued against the idea 
i of the Sisterhood, at first rather jestingly; but 
| she was so quietly earnest that he ended by 
j believing she really had intentions that way, and * 

< considered it his duty to do what might lie in 
s his power to show her that the ordinary walks 
i of life could be rendered a very pleasant place 

for an indefinitely prolonged promenade. 

Angela rode magnificently, and, in these days, 
a horse of Burt's providing, though of course 
nobody but themselves knew that. Then, too, 
she could smoke a cigarette in private, and, 
besides her rapid talk, had a good deal of poet¬ 
ical imagery at her tongue’s end, when such 
could be effectively employed, and was altogether 
an unusually successful specimen of a very con¬ 
siderable class. 

Burt had no idea that nature had bestowed on 
him many of the most dangerous attributes of a 
predestined flirt. He would not for the universe 
intentionally have caused a woman pain, but he 
could no more help saying pretty complimentary 
things than he could help breathing, and, 
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unfortunately, the earnestness of his beautiful 
eyes and his coaxing interested manner invested 
the veriest trifle with an apparent significance of 
which he was utterly unconscious. 

Numbers of her sex had deceived themselves 
in regard to such meaning, but Miss Fanshawe 
never for one instant indulged in any similar 
delusion. She read his character—at least suffi¬ 
ciently for safe guidance—with great ease. She 
saw that he was a happy-go-lucky rattle-brain 
who would probably not fall into absolute love 
before thirty; but she meant to marry him, all 
the same. She had borne failures enough. This 
time it was a hand-to-hand fight between her 
and destiny, in which Burt’s inclination or 
intention counted for little. 

In April, Angela returned to Florence. Burt 
went there too, and was received by her relatives 
like an old friend. The family was as large, and, 
if not so generally amiable, as one of Miss 
Yonge’s, at least its grown-up members could be 
very agreeable. There was a son in the army, a 
son in the navy, a son in the church, and at home 
there remained five daughters, beginning with 
Angela and ending with the twins, with Graham, 
an obnoxious youth of eighteen, sandwiched in 
between, the only unendurable fledgling in the 
flock, slangy, turfy, and conceited as only an 
English youth can be, with a stock of impudent 
assurance added, which even an American boy 
could not have surpassed. This was the family, 
yet the Fanshawe father and mother, heaven for¬ 
give them, were by no means old people. 

They were well-connected, but straightened in 
circumstances, though they managed, by living 
in that refuge of narrow purses, Dante's native 
city, to keep up a tolerable show, and the girls were 
reared to regard the achievement of matrimony 
as much a woman’s duty as decency and virtue. 

One of the daughters had married, another 
was engaged, but Angela hod not yet fulfilled 
her mission, a failure for which she deserved 
pity rather than blame, as she had certainly 
tried hard enough to succeed. 

On this occasion, the clear-headed young 
woman spoke out plainly and decidedly to her 
solicitous parents. 

“I have lost three chances,” said she: “the 
first was my own fault; the second you ruined, 
mamma, by angling too openly ; the third oppor¬ 
tunity, papa, you upset by growing anxious 
about the money. Now this time, if you want 
to get rid of me, don’t meddle! Be nice to 
him, but don’t show that you have an article for 
sale which you mean him to buy. Stick to the 
Sisterhood dodge, mamma; confide in him, and, 
later, papa must find out and tear his hair and 


do melodrama! But mind, 1 am to be left to 
manage matters in my own way—if that’s done, 
I shall infallibly succeed.” 

This brutal frankness was terrible, to the 
father and mother; for they had always been 
careful, even in private colloquies, to veneer 
their coarse intentions with delicate words. But 
they had grown somewhat afraid of Angela’s 
recklessness, and were forced to submit, the 
father attempting a poor pretense of considering 
her outburst a jest, while the mother secretly 
envied the girl’s courage. 

Of course, it was horrible to hear her talk in 
this bald naked fashion ; still, there was a sense 
of relief in getting rid for a little of the shams, 
the makeshifts, the lies told even to oneself, and 
to speak boldly out, calling a spade a spade, 
although it made the maternal blood run cold 
to listen. 

The parents were content to remain quiescent, 
and fate saw fit to assist Angela. 

Burt broke his arm, committed a score of 
imprudences before the wounded member healed, 
and finally caught a cold which resulted in a 
severe rheumatic attack; so that, instead of 
going north, as he had intended, he was sen¬ 
tenced by the doctors to spend July and August 
at the baths of Lucca. 

Angela learned the medical verdict before 
Burt heard it, so he had already been informed 
that her mother was ordered to the lovely health¬ 
giving spot, and the affectionate daughter was to 
accompany her, while the father guarded the rest 
of the flock in the great villa on the hillside of 
Fiesole. 

When Burt was made acquainted with the 
decision in his own case, he went at once to 
communicate it to Angela. 

“ It is lucky for me that your mother is ailing. 
By the way, she doesn’t look it—docs she?’’ 
said he, innocently. “ Well, 1 don't mind losing 
my Norway trip, if you will promise to be good 
to me.” 

If Burt’s judgment in regard to her had been 
put into words, it would have formulated itself 
after this fashion: 

“She’s about as jolly as they make them. 
One wouldn’t exactly want a sister built on that 
model, but somehow she knows just where to 
pull up. She’s no end of a flirt, yet there isn't 
a bit of danger of her getting in earnest—such 
a comfort. And she’s great fun—always up to 
the occasion—ready to 4 spoon’ if one happens 
to feel sentimental, and just os ready to laugh 
about it afterward. Awfully clever, too, and 
downright fascinating, and as honest as steel. 
What she says, she means—no discount there.’* 
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CHAPTER II. $ mortals; and old Fansbawe's abominable temper, 

Thb weeks passed and September came; Mr. j bo far from causing the ruin to her plans which 
Fanshawe had taken a house at Viareggio for > his daughter predicted, helped on the crisis, 
the month, Angela and her mother were to join \ While Angela and her mother were quarreling, 
the rest of the family, and Burt, haviug no \ one evening, in the dining-room, the head of the 
definite plan to offer, was easily persuaded to \ household descended on them with a virulence 
try the quiet seaside-haunt for a little. lie was \ to which even their long experience of him 
well-disposed toward all the Fanshawes; numer- \ offered no parallel. 

ous letters which Angela had read to him from j Some bills of which he had been kept in 
the various members of the flock convinced him j ignorance had arrived by the last post, and 
that he had somewhat underrated their talents j proved the drop that filled his cup to overflowing, 
and their affection for one another, and, with \ Angela was no coward, and, when he bore too 
his customary generosity, he was ready to rush j hard on her mother, she turned valiantly upon 
into an enthusiasm as an amend for his former } him. Then he did indeed imitate her in her 
slighting opinion. j own plain-speaking on a former occasion and 

More than a fortnight had elapsed since the j call a spade a spade. The personal epithets he 
accomplishment of the hegira. Burt and Angela j applied to the wife of his bosom and the child 
remained as intimate as ever, but on precisely \ of his loins waxed figurative and impressive, till 
the same terms. In candidly reviewing the past! at length Angela, having gone in reply to the 
summer, the young lady could not flatter herself j furthest extreme of insolence which she dared 
that she had for a long time gained one per- \ touch, was preparing to join in her mother’s 
ceptible inch of ground. j pathetic sobs. Suddenly, the door opened and 

The father and mother began to grow anxious \ Graham appeared, exclaiming in loud eager 
and fretful; to remind her of the expense she < tones: 

had put them to, during the last six months; j “Here’s a go! You’re in a nice box, Miss 
everything, with reason or without, was laid on j Angel—you are! Guqss, if you can, what has 
her shoulders. j happened: I’ll give it you in three—yes, in 

Graham irritated her by his coarse jokes, the j si*—and then you can't, though you have been 
grown-up sisters taunted her with her age, > taking lessons of a Yankee.” 
sneered at her lack of success, and declared it > By this time, he was fairly in the room and 
a shame that they should be forced to wear old j perceived his father. He was about beating a 
£owns made over, while she flaunted in new ones e hasty retreat., but his irate parent ordered him 
to no avail whatever. Even the twins tormented < to stop in tones which he dared not disobey, 
her with questions as to when Burt was to j “ What do you mean by such manners, sir?” 
become a promised brother and consequently \ thundered the father. “And, pray, where have 
their legitimate prey, though the unconscionable | 7 0U b«on? I was looking for you, sir—we 
little wretches extracted innumerable presents j require to have a little conversation.” 
from him as it was. \ Graham’s conscience was not sufficiently at 

Each day, matters at home grew worse; and, j ease for him to brave the parental wrath, and 
strong as were Angela’s spirit and will, there > he hastened to avert the storm from his own 
came moments when she broke down utterly, > head. 

though not even her mother knew that. J “ I was only down at the beach,” he said ; 

4 * I warned you from the first that I must be \ “I came back to tell Angela—I thought you 
let alone,” she said, over and over. “I know \ would all want to know: Burt Newton is off to 
what I am about; everything will end right, \ Vienna next week.” 

if only papa does not cut the ground from under j Mrs. Fonshawe uttered a stifled shriek: her 
my feet by blundering and meddling.” j husband stood mute, partly because the blood 

These somewhat unfilial speeches, Mrs. Fan- S rushed with such force to his head that he felt 
shawe translated into as hopeful promises for j on the verge of apoplexy, partly heoanse he 
the soothing of her lord as her imagination > could not decide which of his offspring to fall 
could invent; but he grew more and more ! on first; but Angela, though the words had 
difficult to manage, and, in spite of her brave \ gone through her like a knife, found breath and 
front, Angela's fears increased in the same ratio | strength to dispute her brother’s assertion, 
as her father’s ill-humor. j “ It is not true; it is one of your wicked 

But fate, hitherto so amiably disposed toward j inventions,” she exclaimed. “ Oh, you little 
Burt Newton, had decided that it was time he \ Judas, coming in on purpose to make a <lis- 
abould have his season of trial, like other j turbance 2 ” 
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“ Burt told me,” retorted Graham: “ I suppose 
he ought to know. But perhaps your ladyship 
understands his affairs better than he does him¬ 
self; only—” 

Before he could finish his sneering speech, the 
father swooped down on the graceless youth, 
seized his two shoulders in no gentle grasp, and 
pushed him out of the apartment. 

“ Go up to your chamber, sir, and don't stir till 
l come,” he commanded, in an awful voice. “ I 
have just received nice news in regard to you, sir. 
Bills, eh? You begin to have bills, do you, sir? 
You young serpent, the first account I settle shall 
be with you. Go to your room, I say!” 

Graham mounted the stairs at a bound, bis 
impudence for once completely frightened out 
of him and his soul filled with regret for his 
ill-nature toward Angela, who might otherwise 
have stood his friend. 

“Going?” exclaimed Mr. Fanshawe, moving 
back into the room, his fiery eyes fixed on his 
unfortunate daughter. “So this is the end of 
your fine plans, young lady ? This is the reward 
I receive for all the sacrifices I have made in 
your behalf I ” 

“ He is not going, papa—he shall not go!” 
cried Angela, nearly out of her senses between 
fright and grief. 

“ Oh, I know what your assertions are worth,” 
rejoined her father, fairly grinding his teeth. 
“You have deceived me—willfully, shamefully— 
you treacherous girl! ” 

“ I have not,” sobbed Angela. “ I have been 
expecting him each day to propose; he has been 
on the verge of it twenty times—yes, fifty.*’ 

“ Then he shall go over the verge,” pronounced 
Mr. Fanshawe. “ I will take the matter into my 
own hands. This young man shall learn that 
I am not to be trifled with—” 

He was interrupted in his tirade by a quick 
ringing of the outer door-bell. 

“It is Burt!” exclaimed Angela, springing 
to her feet. “Don’t stir, papa—you shan’t! 
Wait here—you can catch every word we say 
in the other room—you will know the moment 
to come in: the business shall be settled to-night. 
You have driven me despe/ate, among you; but 
I’ll win, I’ll win! ” 

She flung up her arms with a gesture that was 
half an appeal, half a menaoo, and darted away. 
Mr. Fanshawe and his wife exchanged a quick 
glance; each saw the shame in the other’s face 
and felt it an added personal humiliation. 

CHAPTER III. 

In all their weary life of concealments, of 
makeshifts, of struggles, of dwarfing and blight¬ 


ing their own souls and the souls of their 
children by unworthy aims, false creeds, and 
degrading worship of the world—Christians 
though they called themselves—they had never 
fallen so low as this. 

After that one fleeting glance, the wife buried 
her face anew in her handkerchief, while her 
husband turned his bock and leaned against the 
mantel. Both were listening in breathless agita¬ 
tion. They heard the Bervant admit the visitor; 
heard Angela’s eager greeting and Newton’s 
voice in response; then the pair were in the 
adjoining room. 

“ I have been expecting you for the last hour, 
you bad, bad boy,” cried Angela. “What makes 
you so late?” 

“ I had to answer some letters that most go 
by the early post,” Burt replied. “I suppose 
Graham told you my news?” 

“ I have not seen Graham since dinner,” said 
Angela; “ I have been reading to poor Emily, 
who isn’t well. But oh, Burt, how odd you look ! 
What is the matter? I know something dreadful 
has happened—I’ve been racked all day by a 
terrible presentiment. Ob, I thought it meant 
one of the children : but it was for you. Burt, 
what is it—what is it? Don’t keep me in 
suspense—speak ! ” 

She talked so fast that he could not interrupt 
her; and now she stopped, with a gasping sob, 
catching both his hands in hers and staring 
wildly in his face. 

“Why, Angela, you are nervous—ill,” he 
rejoined, with a laugh ; though, wanting to show 
his sympathy, he released his right Land and 
softly stroked her hair as he Bpoke. “There 
is nothing whatever the matter—” 

“You said you had news,” she moaned. 

“ Oh, yes ; I am going away for awhile—that 
is all.” 

“Going? Going?” repeated Angela, in a 
strained unnatural voice, like a person speaking 
in sleep. “Say it again; I did not understand— 
I know I did not understand.” 

“Why, Angela, I told you last week I was 
expecting some relatives,” said Burt, rather 
bewildered by her tragic outburst. “ Don’t you 
remember ?” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead, as if 
striving to collect her thoughts, then answered 
by a mute motion of her lips. 

“Well,” continued Burt, regarding her un- 
; easily, afraid that she was seriously indisposed, 

1 “ they arrived in London a few days since, and 
have gone straight on to Vienna. The daughter 
is married to an Austrian, you know—” 

“ Oh! ” interrupted Angela, with a wild 
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impatience, but still preserving her sleep-walking j my wrecked and blighted life! How shall 
voice. \ I endure it?” 

“Well, they want me to join them there, of j “Good heavens, Angela—stop!” cried Burt, 
course: they’re among my nearest relations—” j believing .her actually delirious with fever. 

“And you have promised—you have prom->“ You really murft. not go on in this fashion, 
ised?” she broke in again. 5 Let me call your mother.” 

“Why, of course,” said Burt, in the matter- \ “Call no one!” she commanded, in a smoth- 
of-faot tone of a person announcing the most \ ered voice. “ Spare me that, at least. Oh, 
natural thing in the world. “They have always j what have I said—what have I said?” 
been very nice to me, and I’m exceedingly fond j Then she sank into a chair, hid her face on 
of the lot: you must remember—I have told j the arm, and began to sob desperately, 
you about them a hundred times.” j “Angela! Angela!” pleaded Burt, half fright¬ 

'll remember—I remember,” she gasped. s ened out of his wits. But, as he approached 
“And you are going—actually going?” j her, she started up, moaning: 

“Yes, indeed. Why, I couldn’t refuse if> “Go, this instant—go! If you are a man— 
I wished. And I’ve not seen Vienna, you J if you are not a fiend incarnate—leave me— 
know. It’s a little early for the gayeties, to be J leave me! I cannot bear it—I have betrayed 
sure — but never mind,” said Burt, with the \ my secret—I must die! Let me die!” 
easy philosophy of a youth for whom life had j “What in the name of heaven ails you?” 
always provided pleasures wherever he might j cried Burt, nearly as frantic as she appeared 
chance to find himself, whether in season or out. J to be, and so alarmed by the wildness of her 
“ Too early ? ” echoed Angela. “ Too late, s gestures and voice that he did not in the slightest 
I think you mean—oh, much too late!” j degree take in the import of her words. “Try 

“ Good gracious, my dear girl—what is the s to quiet yourself, Angela. Tell me what really 
matter?” cried honest Burt, utterly confounded \ is the matter—perhaps 1 can help you. Angela, 
by her wild looks and mysterious ejaculations, j I beg—I entreat.” 

which he was as far from ascribing to their real j To see any human being suffer and not long to 
cause as he was from indulging in any idea of i assist that person was as impossible to Burt as 
making love to her. \ it would have been to the Good Sumaritan liim- 

“ Oh, my presentiment—my awful presenti- j self, and he had the warmest friendly attach¬ 
ment ! ” exclaimed Angela, stretching out her j ment for his ally of the past months. But 
arms in a really fine simulation of overpowering j Angela only sobbed more desperately and 
despair. “ I never thought of myself—and it l moaned in tones of deeper anguish : 
was for me—for me!” i “Go—leave me! Let me bear my burden 

Burt stood completely dumfounded, though j alone. Oh, there is no mercy anywhere!” 
even yet he did not in the least realize what her “ Why, you know I would do anything for you 
insane words and demeanor portended. Petted in my power—anything!” cried Burt, with a 
and sought after as he had been, Burt was so sudden wonder whether some pecuniary calamity 
singularly free from that commonest of masculine j could have befallen the family. “ Now tell me, 
weaknesses, excessive vanity, that it never j: Angela, my dear, dear girl!” 
entered his head women were in love with him, j: “Am I?” she exclaimed. “Am I?” 
and least of all would he have supposed his good ” Why, of course—the dearest, darlingest girl 
comrade, his self-elected chum—sensible and j in the world!” he answered, merely repeating 
practical Angela Fansh awe—capable of such folly. : words that he had used scores of times with no 
The actress put her hands before her face and other effect than to cause her to laugh gayly or 
watched him through the screen formed by her j perhaps tap his fingers with her fan. The con- 
fingers. He looked disturbed and anxious, but \ sequences of these rash assertions were very 
she saw that even yet he was deaf and blind, different now. Angela uttered a cry and tot- 
The scene must be worked up to a higher climax tered forward. Burt caught her in his arms just 
—and now nervous excitement came to the aid in time to prevent her falling, 
of her great natural histrionic powers. As she sank on his breast, the door opened 

She flung up her arms again, rushed wildly j: and Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe appeared. Iheir 
twice across the room, and moaned: daughter, lifting her eyes and clinging still 

“ Oh, if I had only died yesterday ! If the more closely to Burt, called brokenly : 
boat had upset when we were out sailing, and “ Mamma—papa—he loves me—he has just 
I had been drowned! Oh, to be at rest—at told me—he—oh, I am so happy—so happy— 
peace beneath the blue waters 1 Oh, my life— I—” 
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Here she apparently fainted dead away, and 
they laid her on a sofa. The mother, in mild 
hysterics, first kissed the thunderstruck Burt, 
t’.ien bade him fetch some water, while Mr. Fau- 
shawe bent over the couch and adjured his child 
to come back to life. 

By the time Burt, dizzy and blind, had found 
and brought the restoring beverage, Angela was 
able to sit up and to cry ecstatically, as she clung 
to the half-paralyzed youth like an ivy to a tree: 

‘‘Ah, it is not a dream ! Burt, my own Burt! 
Papa, papa, don’t stand there like a stone— 
speak—tell him he shall be your son !” 

“ He shall—he shall!” responded old Fan- 
sliawe, darting on Burt in his turn and actually 
embracing him. Burt retreated, but the father 
caught his hand, drew him toward the sofa, 
joined his fingers with Angela's, and said in a 
slow deep voice: “Bless you, my children!” 

“ B-bless you both!” echoed the mother, 
sobbing in real earnest between the reaction 
from the anxious misery of the last quarter of 
an hour and fervent gratitude that, at any cost, 
they had secured the great and coveted prize. 

For the moment, she forgot that the prize 
belonged exclusively to Angela, as completely as 
the late awful humiliation was temporarily 
obliterated from her mind. There was no fear, 
however, but that her daughter would be able to 
assert her full right and supremacy in due 
season, and it was equally certain that, in spite 
of the indurating effects of her life, Mia. Fan- 
shawe still retained sensitiveness enough so that 
later she would sometimes be stung by the recol¬ 
lection of those terrible moments. But she for¬ 
got everything now save her joy and thonkfhlness, 
and sobbed to her heart's content, and her hus¬ 
band passed his arm affectionately about her 
waist and cried gayly: 

“ If this dear old goose isn’t crying and—well, 
I believe I’m not much wiser myself!” Here he 
paused to pass his disengaged hand across his 
eyes, while Burt stood open-mouthed and Angela 
watched Burt with the intensity of a she-eagle. 
Then Mr. Fanshawe burst forth again in deep 
impressive tones: “Oh, Newton, Newton, what 
a weight is lifted from my mind ! That sly puss 
of a girl—only last night she nearly broke my 
heart by telling me that she had fully decided to 
enter a Sisterhood—nothing could change her 
resolve.” 

“ Burt had not told me then that—that he 
loved me!” said Angela, with an hysterical 
laugh, and then began to sob wildly. 

Suddenly, Burt found himself standing with 
her head on his breast, and perceived that his 
arm was about her waist, but it did not seem his 


doing. However, he was so stunned that he 
could not tell what he might or might not have 
; done. 

He wanted to speak—to explain the mistake— 
but how could he at this moment? When 
Angela was again sufficiently recovered so that 
conversation could be renewed, there were fur¬ 
ther dramatic speeches from the father, and Burt 
was aucw fervently kissed, blessed, and prayed 
over by the excited mother. 

Theu the elder girls were called in and each 
of them rapturously embraced Burt and wel¬ 
comed him as their brother, promising that no 
fraternal treasure was ever more dearly loved 
than he should be. Then Graham entered and 
was horribly jocose and outrageously familiar, 
and the appearance of the twins was only pre¬ 
vented because mercifully they were asleep and 
their mother thought it would be a pity to 
wake them, though she assured Burt that they 
would not fail to visit him the next morning. 

It was all like a dreadful dream to Burt. 
Everybody talked at once, except Angela, who 
still clung to him like an ivy to a tree, giving a 
warning sob whenever he attempted to stir; and 
altogether the excitement, the unreality, were 
enough to have overpowered and silenced a much 
more determined man than poor Burt Newton. 

Into the midst of the hubbub stepped an 
acquaintance to inquire why Mr. Fanshawe had 
not kept an engagement to play whist. 

The happy father advanced quickly as the 
guest was announced, and shook his hand with 
as much cordiality as if they bad not met for 
three months: an outburst which naturally some¬ 
what surprised the newcomer, as the lukewarm 
nature of their intercourse had not accustomed 
him to such enthusiasm, and, into the bargain, 
he had that day already met Mr. Fanshawe at 
least half a dozen times. 

“Ah, Dempster, Dempster!” cried pater¬ 
familias, with a ponderous playfulness he could 
exhibit when his “bosom’s lord” sat with 
unusual lightness “ on its throne,” but which 
scarcely became him so well as his ordinary 
somewhat exaggerated stateliness of demeanor. 
“ I owe you a thousand excuses, and it would be 
polite to invent them; but I am such a blunt man 
that I must out with the truth, uncivil as it 
sounds, and own that I quite forgot you and the 
whist-table, too.” 

Mr. Dempster, an obese person of lymphatic 
temperament, did not display the curiosity which 
he was expected to show, and only remarked 
that, if Mr. Fanshawe did not feel inclined for a 
game, he had no doubt his next-door neighbor 
would take his place. 
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“ Oh, you must go, papa; we insist on it— ' bandit of the most daring sort. He has stolen 
don’t we, Burt?” cried Angela, lifting her eyes f one of my choicest treasures, though he has not 
to the face of the hopelessly-dozed young gentle- l yet carried it off; so give me your opinion as to 
man, on whose arm she laid her hand with an < what I’d better do.” 

air of modest proprietorship that, to feminine } The wave of his arm in the direction of Angela 
eyes, would have revealed the whole truth at a \ and Newton, joined to the smile which fairly 
glance, but which evidently brought no percep- < illumined his whole face, would almost have 
liou thereof to the slow comprehension of the \ made his meaning clear to a genuine puppet; but 
visitor. | Dempster looked as helplessly stolid and liope- 

“ I have not told you why I forgot you,” Mr. \ lessly uncomprehending as before. 

Fanshawe resumed, still ponderously playful, j In this moment of exultation, Mr. Fansli&we 
“We have spent an exciting half-hour here—I've j could have forgiven an even worse crime than 
been robbed, sir, robbed, and there stands the s dullness; so, with unimpaired good-humor, he 
criminal.” He pointed his finger toward Burt, \ abruptly abandoned playfulness for dignity, and 
and Dempster, in obedience to the sign, gazed ! made a clear explanation of the matter, in lan- 
vacantly at the young man, but still evinced no i gunge which might have befitted a diplomatist 
more curiosity or interest than if he had been a < announcing a proposed royal marriage, 
big wooden doll. “ You know Newton. Now, j Burt heard himself presented as a future son- 
you never suspected this dashing American of < in-law, and listened in a daze, with Angela's 
being a brigand, did you ?” continued Mr. Fan-1 hand in his. 

Bhawe. < Then, hince good-luck bad sent this unexpected 

Dempster shook his bead like a wooden doll j witness, at a sign from Angela the heads of the 
when a skillful hand pulls some unseen string, j Fanshawe family allowed their victim the relief 
and admitted that he never had: then added, j of a temporary escape. 

apparently receiving the accusation as earnest: j Burt got out of the house, still preserving a 
“ But, in these days, you never could tell what J tolerable show of sanity, and made his way to 
any man might be up to.” j his hotel, with sparks dancing before his eye* 

“Ha, ha! Good, Dempster, very good,” l which shut out the placid beauty of the moon- 
laughed Mr. Fanshawe, although inwardly objur- < light, and a whir in his ears which drowned the 
gating the density of mind which deprived his j soft singing of the southern sea. 
attempt at playfulness of all point. “ Yes, a j [to be continued.] 


OLD LOVE. 

BY ANNETTE HILLS. 

At as ! dear love, when words of thine j Bnt now, ah me, that love, sweet love, 

1 faint to think of, pressing back the tears that start ) Is dead, and you and 1 alive; I cannot choaes 

Beneath my eyes, when those were mine, j But sing: for know that, far above 

1 could not sing for very joy of song; my heart, \ All joy, our unavailing grief has power to loose 

My lipe were dumb; I could but kiss 
Thy foce, like oue whose soul in bliss 
Is lost, and mutely bless, 

Dear love, thy tenderness. 


BITTERS WE ET. 

BY EMMA S. THOMAS. 

Brkjht bittersweet-berries, t Who first thought 

With light aflame, < Extremes could meet 

Whence did yon gather \ 

Your queer quaint name? ' And cluster In quaintnees 

j ’Mid berries bright. 

Who was it called yon ; The very quintessence 

Bitter-and-eweet? > Of glorious light? 


The spell. In broken words, I fain 
Would for awhile the sense of pain 
Forget, and only bices 
Old lore and tenderness. 
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BT GEORGIA GRANT. 


To Mias Jean Athol, J 

Fifth Avenue, New York. j 

Larch wood, March 6th, 1886. I 

My Dear Jbax : Since it is Lent, and you are j 
having a quiet time, even in New York, 1 vent- \ 
ure to ask you to take pity on us, and come up \ 
to make roe a visit. You write me that the city l 
is dull, so perhaps you will not be struck by the j 
difference. Several other people have consented S 
to enliven our stupidity, so 1 can offer you a l 
little more inducement than my own charming j 
society. i 

The Winthrop girls and Colonel Davis, from j 

Boston, will be here, besides Dr. Presfon and \ 
some other New Yorkers whom I fancy you 
know. I also expect Tom Collins—Edith May’s | 
cousin and fianc6, whom 1 believe you have, ; 
oddly enough, never met. The elder brother, 
Frank, is probably coming, too. If Edith were 
not in Europe, she would be here. But I know 
she is anxious for you to meet her lover. 1 
think you will like him. 

We are having such bitter cold weather now 
that, building my hopes on traditional sayings, I 
flatter myself the latter part of the month will 
be pleasant. Papa predicts an early spring, so j: 
altogether I feel emboldened to urge my in vita- ; 
tion. Come just as 'soon as you can, though I 
do not expect the others till the last week in 
March. I should like to have you all to myself 
for a while. 

Give my kind regards to the rest of your 
family, and believe me, as ever, 

Your loving friend, 

. Mat Gillingham. 

To Miss Mat Gillingham, 

Greenbush, New York. 

New York, March 8th, 1886. 

Mi Dear Mat: I shall be delighted to 
accept your kind invitation. Nothing could have ; 
been more opportune, for New York is awfully ; 
dull, and my most devoted admirer is away on 
business. Lent came so late this year that we 
all exhausted our energies before it began. So 
we have hardly had spirit enough to get up the 
mild dissipations allowable now, such as teas 
and musicales. 

The early Bpring is just the most delightful 
season to be in the country and the time when 
busy idle people like myself do not often have 
( 868 ) 


an opportunity of enjoying it. I congratulate 
you, my dear May, on the fact of having had, 
once in your life, a happy inspiration l 

The only disaster that will ensue will be a 
dreadful dearth in my wardrobe. This is the 
time of year which, on account of so much 
unusual leisure, 1 always devote to ordering my 
new spring costumes. Thanks to you, 1 shall 
have to leave them to the tender mercies of 
Rosalie, whom I shall not bring with me. 

1 heartily join in your wish that Edith were 
here, but 1 dare say she is enjoying herself 
in Paris. The next thing to seeing her will be 
to meet Mr. Collins, whose acquaintance I have 
been anxious to make ever since the engagement 
was announced. 

I will let you know when to expect me, which 
will be just as soon as 1 can furbish up my ward¬ 
robe a little. 1 believe 1 am tired out by the 
winter 8 campaign, so I feel sure the change will 
do me good. 

Everybody joins me in kind messages which 1 
hope soon to deliver in person. Till then, 1 am 
Your affectionate 

Jean. 

About two weeks later, Miss Jean Athol, a 
beauty and heiress, just twenty two, attired her¬ 
self in a most becoming traveling-suit and took 
the morning train on the Hudson River road for 
Greenbush. Larchwood, the home of the Gil- 
linghams, was one of the many lovely residences 
scattered along the banks of the Hudson, nearly 
opposite Albany. 

As Miss Gillingham had antieipated, the 
weather was perfect. March was certainly 
going out in the orthodox lamb-like fashion. 

Arrived at the station, Miss Athol found her 
friend waiting in her pony-phaeton. May was a 
merry laughing brunette, overflowing with fun 
and mischief. Petite in figure, she presented an 
entire contrast to Miss Athol, who was rather 
tall and stately. 

“At last,” cried May, enthusiastically. “ So 
you condescended to come! 1 have been anx¬ 
iously expecting you. The others will not bo 
here till the first, so you will have to submit to 
being bored by the Gillingham family for a few 
days.” 

“With the exception of yourself little chat¬ 
terbox, I think I can endure them very well,” 
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was the laughing reply. As she spoke, Jean 
seated herself in the phaeton, and they drove : 
rapidly off. “ Here I am,” she continued, “safe 
and sound, though mamma was rather shocked ; 
at the idea of my traveling such a distance ; 
without Rosalie.” 

“ I'm so glad you didn’t bring her. Now I 
shall indulge in the pleasure of ‘ doing up’ your 
hair,” cried May, with an admiring glance at 
her friend's thick shining golden braids. 

In such merry nonsense, the two-mile drive j: 
passed very quickly. 

“ Have you heard from Edith lately?” asked 
May, in the course of their conversation. 

“Yes,” replied Jean “I had a letter only | 
the other day. They are in Rome now. They :j 
left Paris in time for the carnival, and are having 
a delightful time. How I.Bhould like to see her.” 

“ Yes, indeed; so should I,” echoed May. J 
“ But at least you will have the satisfaction ot j 
seeing and judging of Mr. Collins. I think you \ 
will approve Edith's choice. How odd that you s 
never happened to meet him,” she continued, \ 
urging her pony into a little faster trot. j 

“Well, I don’t know,” responded her com-j 
panion, her glance returning from the charming j 
scenery over which it had been roving, to the ? 
pretty face beside her. “ Mr. Collins never i 
chanced to be in Boston when I was visiting \ 
there, and 1 seldom go to Philadelphia. Then j 
Edith became engaged to him in October—and j 
the last of November, you know, they went 
abroad—so I have had no opportunity since. ; 
She was anxious to have me pay her a vipit in ; 
November, that I might make the young gentle- ; 
man’s acquaintance; but, owing to mamma's ; 
illness, 1 didn’t go.” 

“At any rate, I shall be glad to have the : 
pleasure of introducing you,” said May. “ I : 
know' the Collinses very well. I was delighted ; 
when I heard that Edith was engaged to Tom, 
and now I am waiting impatiently for your < 
opinion of him.” 

“Oh, if you and Edith both like him, probably 
I shall not,” laughed Jean: "1 am apt to be 
perverse. 1 believe you said you expected the ; 
other brother also. Is he just as nice?” 

“ His coming is not at all certain,” answered 
May; “business may detain him.” Then, in 
reply to her friend’s other query, she continued: 

“ I like him; but whether you trould is another ' 
thing. l r ou are so difficult.” 

Jean laughed. 

“Now tell me who else is coming,” she said. 

While May was describing the rest of the 
party, most of whom Jean knew, Larch wood 
appeared in sight. 


Miss Athol gave an exclamation of delight. 
“ It is lovely here at all seasons of the year,” 
was her admiring couimeut. “1 quite envy 
you.” 

May smiled, pleased with her friend’s enthu¬ 
siasm. “1 prefer it to New York,” she said. 
“And then Albany is so near.” 

As she finished speaking, they reached the 
house and alighted, in a few minutes, Jean 
was resting in her room. 

Some days later, Miss Athol’s horse and groom 
arrived, and the two girls had several pleasant 
rides together. The remainder of the week 
passed quietly but agreeably. A soil spring 
day ushered the new month in. 

May was in a state of high delight and 
anticipation. During the course of the morning, 
she amused herself greatly by practicing all sorts 
of absurd jokes on her much-enduring family 
and friend. 

“ May is os fond of fun as ever—is she not.?” 
laughingly inquired Jean, after one of these 
attempts at a hoax. 

“ Indeed she is,” said Mrs. Gillingham, shakiug 
her head and glancing indulgently at her only 
child. “ 1 believe she is just as bad os when 
she was at boarding-school.” 

“Such pranks as she did play then.” . And 
Jean laughed merrily at the remembrance of 
them. 

“But now,” pouted May, “you are all so 
wide-awake, that I can't victimize you.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll have a chance yet.” said her 
friend, smiling as she spoke. 

Later in the afternoon, the expected visitors 
arrived, carriages having been sent to meet them. 

In the midst of the merry confhsion of greet¬ 
ings and introductions, May approached Jean, 
followed by a tall and rather good-looking man 
of about twentyeight, who answered to her friend 
Edith's description. 

“Let me introduce you, Mr. Collins, to my 
friend—Miss Athol,” she said. 

“ I am delighted to meet you,” was the young 
man’s cordial response to Jean’s graceful greet¬ 
ing. “ 1 have often heard my cousin speak of 
you.” 

“Edith May and I are very dear friends.” 
Jean spoke warmly. 

“Please add,” cried their hostess, gayly, 
“ though of course it is not of so much import¬ 
ance, that 1 also have mentioned her to you.” 

“ Oh, I hope not,” exolaimed Jean, in mook 
dismay. “She would have been sure to say 
nothing good about me.” 

Mr. Collins laughed, then hastened to add: 

“Let me reassure you,Miss Athol: I have 
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heard your name from both these ladies, but 
only in such a way as to induce me to desire 
very much the pleasure I have just now had, . 
though 1 don’t doubt there was no lack of will \ 
to abuse you on Miss May’s part.” 

“That’s right,” said the latter, in pretended > 
indignation. “Take the privilege of long j 
acquaintance and desert me for the last new- j 
comer, if you choose: I shall be revenged later.” 

Just then, the warning-bell rang, and the 
party separated to dress for dinner. As they 
did so, Jean whispered in her friend's ear: 

“ I think I shall like Edith’s lover. So the 
other brother didn’t come?” 

“No,” answered May, as she turned toward 
her own room. “ He went to Washington, to 
attend to some business.” 

Her place at the dinner-table being at some 
distance from Mr. Collins, Jean had a good 
opportunity of studying his face. At the close 
of the meal, she decided that she liked it. j 
Yes, she was inclined to approve her friend’s > 
judgment. She must cultivate his acquaintance, j 
and see whether time would confirm the first j 
impression. 

The gentleman himself seemed to have formed j 
a similar resolve about his fiancee’s friend, Jean j 
concluded; for, soon after dinner, he came over \ 
aud sat down on the sofa by her. \ 

Glad of the chance, she was very agreeable— < 
all the while making a mental study of him in < 
the character of Edith’s future husband. j 

“ He isn’t handsome exactly, but I believe i 
I like his looks better than if he were,” was j 
her inward comment. “ I don’t care particularly \ 
for beauty in men. Then, too, he has a face you j 
can trust, if I know anything about pkysiog- \ 
nomies. Besides, he talks very well.” 

“ It is odd we have never met,” he remarked, 
in the course of the conversation: “you are so 
intimate with my Cousin Edith.” 

“ Yes,” answered Jean ; “ it is a little strange. 

I have heard so much about you, that I feel ns 
if I knew you quite well. Edith wanted me to 
visit her in November, in order to meet you and 
your brother, but unfortunately I was prevented 
from going.” 

“ I remember Edith’s regrets when I was in 
Boston then; now I can echo them in all 
sincerity,” said the young man. And they 
continued to talk about various subjects. 

“ What do you think of Edith’s pet cousin ?” 
inquired May, as she bid her friend good-night. 

“ You quite monopolized him,” she added. 

“I think I shall like him very much,” 
announced Jean, gravely: “ that is, if he con¬ 
tinue to improve on acquaintance.” 


? “I am very glad to hear it,” was the hearty 
| response. “ I felt sure you would.” And, with 
■ a smiling good-night, May turned away. 

“ I hope the favorable impression will last,” 
she said to herself. 

The next three or four days passed quickly 
and pleasantly in walking, driving, and various 
other amusements. No one else in the party, 
with the exception of the hostess, was acquainted 
with Edith May, so Jeon thought it natural 
< enough for Mr. Collins to prefer her society. 
| They saw a good deal of each other. 

One night, while Jean was preparing for bed, 
there was a knock at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” she asked. 

“ It is I—May,” was the reply. 

“Come in,” answered Jean, without rising 
from her chair. 

Immediately the door opened, revealing May 
in a most becoming dressing-gown. 

“ I came to have a little chat while you take 
down your hair. Shall I disturb you?” 

“Not at all. I don’t feel a bit sleepy, and 
shall be glad to talk—or, rather, listen to you, 
for you won’t give me a chance, of course,” 
answered Jean, smiling mischievously, as she 
began to unwind the thick coils of her hair. 

“Oh, let me take Rosalie's place,” cried the 
other, eagerly; and, while Jean submitted will 
ingly to the operation, May chattered gayly. 

“ Well, your acquaintance with Mr. Collins 
seems to be progressing swimmingly,” she 
remarked, presently. “ Do you like him as well 
as ever?” 

“ Indeed, I do,” was the ready response. 
“ You know I can always get on so much better 
with a man when there is no danger of his fall¬ 
ing in love with me. We are almost like old 
friends.” 

“ I’m charmed, and so will Edith be. By the 
by, have you answered her last letter?” 

“ No, but I must, and tell her how much I like 
Mr. Collins,” replied Jean. 

“Do. I know she will be delighted. She 
owes me a letter, so you can remind her of that,” 
said May, rising to go. 

The days seemed to fly past. In the morning, 
they took long walks, watching the buds swell¬ 
ing and the leaves starting, in the woods which 
surrounded the Gillingham place. A carpet of 
green moss was under foot, sprinkled thick with 
young arbutus and the earliest wild flowers. 
These rambles were delightful to Jean, who was 
a real lover of nature. Generally, she and Mr. 
Collins strayed a little apart, investigating the 
woodland secrets, in which they took a greater 
[ interest than the rest. In the afternoons, lawn- 
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tennis and driving occupied them. The even¬ 
ings were usually spent indoors, in dancing or 
some such amusement, shared by the young 
people for several miles around. 

Miss Athol was very fond of horseback-riding, 
and, with those of the party who shared her 
tastes, took long rides. Mr. Collins always 
joined in these expeditions, and, being an 
exceptionally good horseman, was the only one 
who could keep up with Jean in her spirited 
canters- She managed her restive mare per¬ 
fectly, and, in a faultlessly-fitting riding-habit, 
appeared to great advantage. 

About a week later, the two girls were sitting 
in May 8 dressing room, before separating for 
the night. 

“ There is one thing 1 don’t like about Mr. 
Collins,” remarked Jean; “he doesn’t seem 
enthusiastic enough Edith to suit me. Now, 
you know 1 am delighted to sing Edith’6 praises, 
for she is one of my dearest friends. You 
would think, knowing our intimacy, he would 
speak of nothing else. I don’t mean that he 
doesn't like to hear me talk about her, for he 
does. He sits and listens eagerly, when I des¬ 
cant on her perfections. But, considering how 
confidential he is on other subjects, he doesn’t 
talk about her as much as he might. I never 
think of it at the time, but it occurs to me 
afterward.” 

“ Perhaps he is shy,” suggested May, looking 
thoughtful. 

“ He may be, but I would never suppose so,” 
laughed Jean. 

“ Or, possibly, you don’t give him a chance,” 
continued May, smiling mischievously ; “ that is 
very likely.” 

“Your last explanation seems more reason¬ 
able,” was the amused reply. “ I never thought 
of that.” And the friends parted for the night. 

The next day, Jean sat down and answered 
Edith’s letter, telling her of the fortunate chance 
that had brought about the meeting she so much 
desired. 

“I am quite as very pleased with Mr. Collins,’* 
she wrote, “as even you could wish. I really 
think you have shown yourself as sensible in 
your choice of a husband as in everything else, 
and I couldn’t say more. 1 trust he appreciates 
the treasure he has won. I am trying to impress 
the fact on his mind.” 

It was now the middle of April, and an unex¬ 
pected actor appeared on the soene—May's 
lover; at least, such he was supposed to be, 
though the engagement hod not been acknowl¬ 
edged. May did not neglect her duties as 
hostess, but Jean fancied that she lost her 


interest in Edith’s fianc£, in her absorption in 
the newcomer. 

One morning, just after the distribution of the 
mail, Miss Athol looked up from the perusal of 
her own letters, a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

“ I suppose you haven’t heard from Edith 
lately, Mr. Collins?” she asked. 

“ Yes, only the other day—” 

“ She owes me a letter. You may tell her so, 
when you write,” she continued, not noticing 
that she was interrupting him. 

He was about to reply, when May hurried up, 
saying: 

“Surely, you have all exhausted your corre¬ 
spondence. Come and have a game of tennis.” 

The following day, Mr. Collins sauntered into 
the morning-room and asked : 

“Who is going to ride, this lovely morning? 
There are not many more left us.” 

Of course, Jean’s voice was among the number 
that answered in the affirmative; and, half an 
hour later, the riding-party was ready to start. 
Soon, Miss Athol and Mr. Collins were far ahead 
of the rest. 

“Bess seems rather restive, this morning,” 
he remarked, glancing gravely at the prancing 
horse on which she sat so well. 

“ 1 think there must be something in the air, 
then,” laughed Jean ; “for 1 believe I share in 
Bess’s feelings—a restlessness of restraint or 
control seems to possess me.” 

“ I advise you not to give way,” was the more 
serious rqjoinder, “or you may have trouble 
with her.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Jean, forgetting ceremony. 
“ I can manage her any time.” And she started 
forward at a brisk gallop. 

Instantly, he was almost up to hor; but, just 
as he reached her side, Bess gave one leap 
which would probably have thrown her rider 
had it not been for Mr. Collins. Quick as light¬ 
ning, he made a sudden wild dash and seized 
the bridle. He did not utter a word; but one 
side-glance at his face turned Jean paler than 
the fHght had. 

Just at that moment, the others rode up. 
To save her life, she could not have told why 
she was so glad. Of course, everybody ex¬ 
claimed and inquired; but Mr. Collins made 
as light of the matter as possible, for which 
Jean was very thtnkfal. 

They rode more slowly homeward, all together. 
Bess was very quiet, and so was her mistress. 
For some reason—she could not tell what—Miss 
Athol felt thoroughly uncomfortable. 

It was almost time for the party to break up. 
In three days, it would be the first of May, and 
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the ladies declared that they ought to be at 
home preparing for the summer's round of 
watering-places. The idea of departure was 
welcome to Jean, though she did not admit the 
reason for this, even in the deepest corner of 
her consciousness. Perhaps she dared not. 

It was the thirtieth of April, the last day of 
the visit. One of their favorite walks was agreed 
on, as a farewell. They started all together, an 
arrangement which Jean devoutly prayed would 
be continued. For the last two days, she had 
managed to avoid all tete-&*tetes with her friend’s 
betrothed by keeping with the whole party. She 
hoped Mr. Collins had not noticed this, though 
of that she could not be certain. Glancing up, 
she was startled from her reflection by seeing 
the object of it at her side. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Athol,” 
he said. “You seem unusually quiet.” 

“ Only because I am generally too noisy, one 
must infer, I suppose,” she answered, rousing 
herself with an effort. 

“ Not at all—your inference is unwarranted,” 
he replied. “ But you are not inclined to place 
your intellectual wares in the market at such a 
low rate, 1 perceive. Perhaps, if I were to offer 
yo i a silver penny, as somebody in one of Mrs. 
Burney’s novels does, you might be tempted.” 

“No. Like most of the people who live in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, I am 
too mercenary,” she said, laughing a little. 

The conversation seemed to flag somewhat, in 
spite of Mr. Collins’s endeavor to keep it up. 

When they had gone some distance into the 
wood, he turned to her and said: 

“Let me show you where those mnyflowers 
are that I was speaking of, the other day. They 
must be in bloom by this time, 1 think.” 

“Thank you—but I’m afraid I hardly have 
energy enough for such a long walk,” she 
answered, rather languidly. 

“ If you feel tired, you can sit down on this 
rook a few minutes,” he replied. “Give me 
your shawl, please.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Collins possessed himself of 
the scarlet wrap and spread it on the mossy 
boulder, which afforded quite a comfortable 
resting-place. By this time, their companions 
were considerably in advanoe, and, astonished 
at her own weakness in doing just what she had 
determined not to do, Jean took the proffered 
seat. 

For a few moments, they chatted cheerfully— 
on her part, at least, with an effort. Just as she 
was about to rise and propose continuing their 
walk, Mr. Collins spoke. 

“Pardon me, Miss Athol,” he said: “but, 


unless I am very much mistaken, for the last 
two days—ever since our horseback-ride—you 
have tried to avoid me. Am 1 wrong?” 

Jean was silent; but he persisted: 

“ 1 flattered myself, up to that time, that we 
were very good friends—” 

“So we were—and are still, I hope,” inter* 
rupted Jean, a little impatiently. “ For Edith’s 
sake,” she added. But he did not notice the 
final words. 

“ Have I done anything to alter your opinion 
of me?” he continued, standing facing her. 

“No-o.” Jean dragged the word out slowly. 
She could not truthfully say that he had done 
anything. She could hardly arraign him for 
a look. 

“ Then why do you treat me differently ?” he 
went on, rapidly. 

“Really—Mr. Collins,” began Jean, “I—was 
not aware that I did: it must have been— 
unintentional.” 

Here her conscience gave an awful twinge; 
but she did not heed it. 

“And, after all,” she continued, trying to 
speak in her most careless tone, “this seems, 
to me, to be * much ado about nothing.* Let us 
go on and find the others—” 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted: “but it does 
make a difference.’* There was sudden passion 
in his voice. “ I had not meant to speak—” 

Jean had risen by this time, deadly pale. 

“Then for heaven’s sake don’t!” she cried, 
hastily. 

“ But I must, now. Don’t you understand 
what all this means, to me? Surely you must 
have seen: I love you.” 

“Don’t! How dare you?” She spoke vehe¬ 
mently. “I will not listen to another word. 
Heaven knows I meant to treat you as a friend 
only, and I never dreamed of this till—the other 
day. Since then, I have done my best to avoid 
you. What would Edith think?” The last 
words died away in an inaudible groan. 

“ Do you mean that you do not love me—” 
the young man went on, passionately; but Jean 
interrupted him. 

“ I tell you—go!” she said, in tones of quietly 
concentrated Airy. Her eyes biased. She could 
not 8peak another word. 

“ Jean!” someone called, jnst at that moment. 
It was May’s voice. The rest of the party were 
coming toward them, though still in the distance. 

“Why, where have you people been?” cried 
everybody, in surprise. 

By this time, the pair, with a mighty effort, 
had recovered themselves somewhat. The girl, 
of course, was the more composed of the two. 
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“1 was rather tired, and sat down to rest,” 
she answered, smilingly. “ We were talking, 
and, as I was lazy, we concluded to wait for you 
here.” 

Mr. Collins looked at the young lady so gra¬ 
ciously giving the explanation, but she flashed 
him one glance in return that answered his 
unspoken question. They exchanged no further 
remarks on the way home. 

Lingering a moment alone in the hall before 
going to her room, Jean caught the sound of her 
own name. 

“I call it a desperate flirtation,” were the 
next words she heard, in Miss Winthrop’s voice. 

She waited to hear no more, but fled to her 
room, as wretched a girl as ever lived. It was 
growing late, however, and she was obliged to 
indulge her miserable reflections while packing 
her trunk. May sent her maid to help her, but 
Jean declined the proffered assistance, feeling 
that the presence of anyone would be simply 
intolerable. 

Presently, the dinnei^bell rang, and, dreading 
the ordeal, Jean slowly obeyed the summons. 
Everybody was there, including Mr. Collins, 
looking wretched enough, Jean thought, but the 
sight did not soften her. 

The evening passed off gayly. In addition to 
the house-party, a number of guests from the 
neighborhood were present. There was no time 
for private conversation with anyone, for which 
Jean was not sorry. It was so late when they 
separated that May did not linger with her 
friend as she often did, but bade her a sleepy 
good-night with the rest. 

Jean lay awake until nearly daylight, when 
she fell into a heavy slumber, from which she 
was soon awakened by the dressing-bell. Look¬ 
ing out, she saw the rain pouring steadily from 
a dull leaden sky. 

The party separated rather early, somewhat 
depressed by the weather and the thought of 
leaving. Jean was the liveliest of them all. She 
parted from Mr. Collins with a stately good-bye, 
managing, in the general confusion of leave- 
taking, to avoid giving him her hand. His 
manner was as cold as her own. During the 
trip to New York, Jean was the gayest of the gay. 

The carriage met her at the depot, and she was 
soon whirled toward home. At last, when the 
family greetings were all over, Jean found her¬ 
self alone in her own room, to her unspeakable 
relief. She could indulge in the luxury of giving 
way to her misery, undisturbed. 

Poor Jean! She had never been so unhappy 
in her life I She who had always prided herself 
on her honor and fidelity, to prove false to her 


| dearest friend ! For, blame him as she might, 
she knew that she had been in fault, too. Yes, 
unwittingly enough, heaven knew, she had 
encouraged him. Mingled with her anger at his 
conduct was a still greater disgust with herself. 

As if this were not enough to make her 
wretched, she knew now—she was obliged to 
admit it to herself—that she cared. 6he had 
wrecked her own life in her mad folly—at least 
it was nothing more—she had never meant to be 
wicked! 

One week passed, the dreariest in all her gay 
care-free existence. At the end of that time, 
the family were seated at the breakfast-table, 
lingering over their coffee, when the morning 
mail was brought in. Jean took the two letters 
that were handed to her, and glanced at their 
superscriptions. She recognized the handwriting 
of both. One was from May, the other from 
Edith. She laid them by her plate, and made a 
pretense of finishing her breakfast. 

Alone in her room, she slowly broke the seal 
of each, and hesitated which to open first. If 
only she did not need to read Edith’s letter—but 
it must be done. She opened it and looked at 
the first page. It was in the writer’s usual 
style, bright and interesting, just as she had 
expected. Suddenly she stopped, her attention 
arrested by the following words: 

“You speak of meeting Tom at May Gilling¬ 
ham’s. My dear, you must be mistaken. He is 
in Washington, attending to some law-business. 
He expected folly to come, but was prevented at 
the last moment. His brother Frank, who 
resembles him, was there.” 

The letter dropped from Jean’s fingers. 

What did it all mean ? What was this strange 
mistake? She could not understand. Perhaps 
May’s letter would explain. She seized and 
opened it eagerly, glancing over it until she 
came to the following words: 

*• You went off so early and in such oonfusion 
that I didn't have an opportunity of explaining 
the foolish little joke I played on you and Mr. 
Collins. I hope you will forgive roe. I thought 
perhaps you might discover the mistake between 
you, but I see you haven’t. It was the first of 
April, you remember, when Mr. Collins arrived, 
and I told you—or rather allowed you to think— 
that he was Edith’s fianc6. Tom Collins—the one 
to whom she is engaged—was called unexpectedly 
to Washington, but his brother came. I intended, 
of course, to undeceive you in a day or two, but 
you were so convinced of his identity that 1 
couldn’t bear to tell you. Besides, it was such 
a good flrst-of-April joke, and you know my 
propensity. I feel sure you will forgive me and 
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appreciate it. I fancied he rather admired you. \ 
If so, you need feel no compunctions about 
appropriating him.” Jean read no further. 

She understood now, when it was too late. 
He could not comprehend her conduct, and how 
could slio explain ? When should 8he ever have 
the opportunity ? May’s explanation had come 
too late. 

Two days later, glancing over the newspaper, 
Jean saw, in the list of passengers on a European 
steamer, the name “ Frank Collins, Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

Was this the end ? 

Frequently she heard from Edith, in Germany 
by this time. In one of her letters, she spoke of 
her fiance’s brother. 

“ He is traveling everywhere,” she wrote; 
“but we have happened to miss him two or 
three times. He has been following in the wake 
of a certain charming widow, of whom 1 have 
heard a great deal, though I have never met 
her. They say Frank is really captured at 
length.” 

Just one year after her last visit to Larch wood, 
Jean stood in the Grand Central Depot, waiting 
for the train. It was the first of April, and, ou 
the eighth of the month, May was to be married. 
After considerable persuasion, Jean had consented 
to be bridesmaid for her friend. 

“Last year’s party will all be here, as far 
as possible,” May had informed her. “Frank 
Collins is in Europe, so I suppose we must 
dispense with the pleasure of his society; but 
Tom is certainly coming.” 

The Jean who stood in the station this bright 
April morning was altered from the Jean of one 
short year ago. That foolish mistake had spoiled 
her life, and it was so far in the past that she 
hod given up all hope of setting it right. 
Besides, it would not make any difference now. 


He was like all men—he bad forgotten; but she, 
alas! remembered. 

Morning express trains were coming in, and 
the crowd jostled her. Starting from her reverie, 
she looked up and saw a familiar face—her 
first-of-April acquaintance stood by her side. 
He sprang eagerly forward and took possession 
of her disengaged hand. 

“Jean,” he whispered, bo low that she alone 
heard him; and, looking up into his face, she 
saw he understood. 

Five minutes later, Jean had managed to 
explain that she must take the cleven-twentyfive 
train for Grecnbush, and they were comfortably 
seated therein. 

“We arrived in New York at seven o’clock this 
\ morning, on the steamer,” he said, reading the 
| answer to his unspoken question in her eyes. 

} “ I drove straight to the house os soon as 

s I dared, and they told me where you hod gone. 

< I hurried after you, hoping to overtake you,” 
{ he went on, rapidly. “Just two weeks ago, 
\ I met Edith in Paris, after missing her several 

times. I little knew what I missed. She 
explained, never dreaming what her explanation 
meant to me—and here 1 am.” 

“You have never told me yet that you were 
, glad to see me, that you loved me, or anything 
\ else,” he said, presently. 

\ “How could I, in a railway - station ?” she 
\ murmured, smiling. 

| “ What a wretch you must have thought me. 

< No wonder you behaved so cruelly,” he continued, 
\ mischievously. 

I “Did I behave cruelly? I was sufficiently 
punished,” Jean answered. “After all, I should 
never have become so well acquainted with you 
if I hadn't mistaken you for your brother: so 
I believe I am much obliged to May for her 
first-of-April joke.” 


DREAMS. 

BY M. A. O’NEILL. 


Givg me dreams, sweet dreams, of other days, 

When life was young and the world seemed trne— 
Then earth was bright with its varied flowers 
And the sky with its dazzling hue. 

Then spring’s sweet face with its promise bright, 
And the summer’s opened flowers, 

And the autumn with its garnered sheaf, 

Made up life’s happy hours. 

Give me dreams—they bring back far-off days, 

With the suns that long have faded ; 

For the dear dead lipe then smile on me 
Which the grave baa long since shaded. 


| They bring the paths 1 trod in youth 
} Once gayly, fall of pleasure, 

Bat now so weary, worn, and old, 

They count but sorrow’s measure. 

Yee: dreams bring Imck the loved and lo»t- 
The eyes long cloeed In sleeping 
Gaze back on na, from heaven above, 

To woo us from our weeping. 

They come in dream* ; our empty arms 
Would clasp them in caressing: 

The opening of the pearly gates 
Left mortals still a blessing. 
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A VISION OF NIGHT. 


' BY ALICK M 

It was many years ago—though the events 
described in this story are none the less terribly 
vivid in my memory because of that—more than 
twenty years ago, that I found myself, one gloomy 
autumn evening, a weary pedestrian traveler, out 
of my way, belated and alone, in a wild and 
lonely part of the German Rhineland. 

I had been loitering away part of the after¬ 
noon amid the ruins of Ericsfell Castle, one of 
the most ancient and extensive in that region, 
and now found, about sunset, with a dark 
cloudy night hastening upon me, that I had 
unaccountably missed my way to the inn that 
ought to be nestling somewhere hidden among 
these woods or hills. I tried in vain several 
roads, that seemed to lead to nothing but scrubby 
oak-thickets or stretches of waste desolate upland 
—not even a peasant’s-hut in sight. Fruitless 
was the search—or, rather, houseless—and I at 
last decided to go back to the castle-ruins and 
there pass the night. 

Ericsfell Castle is an immense stone structure, 
mocking even in this its last decay the puny 
efforts of our modern architecture, its huge 
square towers, vast parapets and outlying walls, 
broken but still massive gateways, all most fitly 
crowning the hill whereon it stood. 

One side of this hill fell precipitously to the 
stream below—a wild mountain-torrent racing 
on to the Rhine, not far off; the other three sides 
sank away in rocky, jagged, half-wooded terraces 
to the more level ground, from whence I toiled 
wearily up by a scarce discernible path and 
re-entered this not very inviting plaoe of 
lodgment. 

1 had noticed, that afternoon, a small cham¬ 
ber—one of the few with walls still intact and 
a roof overhead — rather high up in a tower 
at the southwest and most sheltered corner. 
In that chamber, I now planned to pass the 
night, as a rainstorm seemed more than probable, 
and shelter, even of a somewhat depressing, bare, 
stony kind, was to be desired. So, after some 
stumbling and some perhaps not very decorous 
grumbling besides, I got up the narrow stair 
built in the wall of solid stone masonry and into 
my night-quarters. 

Now, I am not a nervous—nor yet, I flatter 
myself, a timid—man ; I have slept out-of-doors 
many a time and in some by no means cheerful 
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houses; yet I own that, when I lighted a match 
and looked about, I felt a strong impulse to seek 
some other lodging or tramp around under the 
open sky all night, in preference to this. 

The room was quite small, with low vaulted 
ceiling and one narrow slit of a window, through 
which, so thick was the wall, the outside twilight 
utterly failed to struggle. This window was 
still iron-barred across, though surely egress 
or entranoe of grown person or child would 
have been impossible, the bars eaten with red 
rust yet still in place, as also were the huge iron 
door-hinges, from which the door hod been 
wrenched—who knows how long before? Just 
opposite the window was a narrow stone bench, 
built close to, and indeed into, the wall. Near 
to this seat was a massive iron ring—rust-eaten, 
like the window-bars—turning in a staple let 
into the masonry. 

Snug enough in sise, high up, and certainly 
dry; but somehow the air seemed to me heavy, 
stifling with the dust, the decaying exhalations 
of dead and gone centuries—death-like as one 
of those stone coffins of old. The place was the 
very abode—nay, the petrified stony embodimeut 
—of feudal darkness, cruelty, hard, brutal, nar¬ 
row ignorance of life’s comfort and grace. What 
tale of captivity, suffering, perhaps lingering 
death, did that barred’window, that cold stone 
seat, that iron ring, whose use was apparent— 
what did all this suggest ? However, I laughed 
at these fancies sleep disturbing—or tried to, at 
any rate—ate a supper of bread and cheese from 
my traveler’s-wallet, smoked two or three cigars, 
and then, having no light to read by, though 
I had a tempting “ Revue des Deux Mondes ” in 
my pocket, I wrapped my long waterproof cloak 
around me, and, lying down close under the 
window, fell fast asleep. 

The bed was a hard one; but, being a sound 
sleeper and now tired out, I slept none the less 
profoundly for that. Had I dreamed at all, 
I might have believed what I saw and heard 
later on to be a continuation of such dreams. 
But I did not dream ; nor was my waking, when 
it happened, a matter of any doubt. My slumber 
was broken by a loud, and for this place most 
astonishing, sound, seemingly just overhead— 
something like the striking of an immense clock 
—a slow, harsh, disoordant noise, as of the 
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grating of rusty iron. Wide-awake at the first 
clang, though doubting its reality, I listened 
with breathless attention as it went on—two, 
three, four, five, on to the twelfth stroke—and 
then, amid strange weird echoes, stopped. 

What was it? Could it be? What ancient 
perpet ual machinery, marking yet through cent¬ 
uries of ruin and neglect the time that had 
swept its makers into oblivion ? A bell, a clock, 
striking the midnight-hour mechanically in this 
long-deserted place? Impossible! I opened my 
eyes wide and started up at the thought, and 
then straightway became conscious of a strange 
state of things in the chamber: there was a 
light in the room, all over it—a sort of even 
shadowless light, not as of dawn coming through 
the window, nor yet emanating from any visible 
source within, but a wan, sickly, unnatural glare, 
such as sometimes precedes great atmospheric 
danger and tumult; and, by this light, I saw, 
sitting on the stone bench—saw with a wild 
sense of unreality, though ray eyes never took 
in more vivid impression—the figure of a man. 

It was that of a man of huge frame and 
perhaps once noble commanding shape, now 
hideously emaciated and shrunken, as could 
be seen through a loose and tattered gray 
garment which he wore, of rude antique fashion 
and coarsest texture. His hair and beard were 
black streaked with gray, long and uncombed, 
hanging in matted wisps; his eyes were deeply 
sunken, dark, and ghastly; his skin the color 
of the grave. Around his middle was an iron 
band or girdle, fastened by a chain to the ring 
in the wall, in his hands a crucifix held tightly 
gripped to his breast. 

The haggard fearful eyes were staring up and 
out of the window, right there above me; the 
bluish lips seemed to move continually; but no 
hint of my presence being noted did eyes or lipe 
give. There he sat, and there sat I upon the floor 
as 1 had started up, for the moment all activity, 
all emotion suspended in a wondering stupor. 

Who was he ? How had he come there, during 
those my sleeping hours? It was impossible, 
but seemingly true—there he was. And, as I 
looked upon his face, it seemed impressed on 
my mind, revealed through the abysmal horror 
of those eyes, that he was slowly starving 
to death, and that of his own free will and 
accord. There was anguish, fear, remorse, a 
kind of lurid flickering hope, fierce gnawing 
hunger, all feebly glaring by turns from those 
deep hollow orbs, but, dominating each and all, 
an indescribable voluntary resignation. 

I looked toward the entrance, open when 
I went to sleep, blank and black with the gloom ! 


of the descending outside stairway; but there 
I saw now distinctly a heavy oaken door, studded 
with huge nails, fast on its iron hinges, and 
tightly shut as from without. 

Good heavens! what was this—reality, night¬ 
mare, or something more fearful than either? 
How had this come about? I am not a super¬ 
stitious man—or, rather, was not before the time 
whereof I write—but now the gazing stupor of 
my first awakening changed to that strange, 
nature-planted, shuddering fear which causes 
the hair to rise on one's head and the flesh 
of one’s body to creep. 

Hut I made a tremendous effort to shake off 
this growing feeling. 

“ Who are you ? And how do you come 
here?" I asked, in a voice that I meant to be 
loud and bold; yet, though my lungs gave forth, 
my lips uttered the words—not a sound reached 
my ears, or apparently those of the strange 
figure yonder. I spoke again; 1 shouted aloud, 
or at least made the effort as never before ; not 
one whisper broke the vault-like stillness, naught 
but the feebly-struggling breath of my fellow- 
inmate. 

I started to rise upright, and could not; the 
lower portion of my body felt impotent, dead; 
and, when I looked down upon it, it was, to my 
eyes, invisible. I could see no part of myself. 
I held my hand, both hands, before my face; 
they made not the faintest shadowy barrier 
against this fearful, sourceless, unnatural light. 
And yet they were still my hands; I felt them 
—cold, numbed, and as if shrunken in size, but 
still living, still my own. 1 was conscious of 
their motion, but they were none the less 
invisible to my sight. 

Merciful Godl what had come over me? 
What was I—a bodiless identity, a viewless 
looker-on ? Was it at a reflection of some long 
past or distant ftiture scene, some glimpse out 
of eternity, lost to common fleshly sight amid 
ages of intervening time and change ? Was my 
life-thread—immortal, without beginning as with¬ 
out end, as some philosophy has taught—ever 
interwoven, would it ever be, with that of this 
man or semblance of a man before me ? Or was 
I merely an accident, a chance intruder into 
this another sphere? Had my spirit left the 
body by that strange transition called death? 
And, if so, where was its freedom, and where 
the deserted relics of mortality? 

With these questions, the ghostly fear departed 
from me—my first wonder returned, only deeper, 
more solemn. I held still, the only thing fea¬ 
sible in my strange case, and waited for what 
should come next. 
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I held still—my very heart, perhaps—for I 
heard not its beating, even in that deathly 
silence. I waited, heaven knows how many 
seconds, minutes, hours—till, os in fever-sickness 
or sleepless morbid unrest, the sense of tumult 
—tremendous, convulsive, even amid recognised 
utter silence—fell upon me. It was tho ghost of 
echo, appealing at first to hearing finer than tho 
flesk-and-blood ear; the weird wraiths of sounds 
—embodying presently into the audible, far- 
distant, yet approaching cries, blood-ourdling 
demoniacal groans, laughter, curses—coming 
louder, nearer, up the stairway outside to tho 
very door. 

Then, looking at the chained man upon tho 
bench, I saw that the mingled fear of his expres¬ 
sion Asserted itself, deepened, grew into abject 
terror, horrified despair. The crucifix shook in 
his hands; the lips, before inaudibly muttering, 
I could hear shaping now, in ngonized repetition: 
“ Mercy! mercy 1 mercy!” as the door swung 


I on his head, his hands still clutching the crucifix 
upraised to shut out the sight. 4 * Sorceress, 

fiend!” he moaned. “Avaunt, thou spectre of 
heft 1 Thou const not hurt me 1 Thou art dead 
these twenty years! I saw thee die. 1 heard 
thy latest groan. Thou hast gone to dust and 
| ashes, I tell thee. Get thee away, shade from 
\ the pit! I have made my peace with heaven.” 

\ The other laughed, a low blood-curdling 
| laugh, echoed weirdly from that grisly shadow- 
^ throng within the doorway; and, looking thence, 

\ I sew the grin of hideous *goblin fangs, the wav- 
j ing of long knotty arms, as in gleeftil anticipa¬ 
tion. The woman raised her hands, which, I 
now perceived, were tied together around the 
wrists with a snake-like thong, and pointed 
| toward tho cowering wretch. 

\ “Vengeance!” she cried aloud,, in a tone I 
S can never think of without a shudder. “ Ven- 
| geance! 1, Ilildegunda, call dawn upon the 

| head of Wolfgarn of Erica fell. False traitor to 


slowly open, without sound of lock or bolt with- \ 
drawn, and a woman’s form appeared, advanced, t 
stood before hint. s 

Never had I looked on such marvelous, such s 
superhuman, beauty; such beauty of form and s 
feature, such blended grandeur and perfection j 
of womanly development. But it was tho > 
beauty of a fallen angel, the queenliness as of j; 
tho very queen of hell. It was the evil fascina- ; 
tion of a Messalina or a Jezebel. 

I noted the strange deadly color of her skin, < 
the greenish livid hue of oval cheek and swell- i 
ing throat, suggestive of incipient decay. < 

This I saw; and also behind her — good s 
heavens! was it not through her, too, that I • 
looked ? I saw also Btrange fearful shapes, darkly J 


friendship and love 1 robber of shrines! betrayer 
of innocence! liar, murderer 1 thy time is come. 
Vengeance upon thee 1 It is twenty years, this 
night, that have I wandered, unresting, tor* 
inented; my body dead, yet alive to gnawing 
pain, soourge-torn without, conscience-lashed 
within, for my sin and thine. Come, for our 
demon-guests await thee, our bridal-feast is 
spread.” 

“No, no, nol” was the gasping cry, in 
answer.' 44 Jests Marin! Let them away, and 
thou likewise begone. I had repented, con¬ 
fessed, fasted, wen the shrill. Hell cannot touoh 
me, with all its accursed mocking shapes. I 
have paid my price for heaven. Houses and 
lands, honors and pleasures have I given—aye, 


vague, yet of goblin hideousuess, apparent enough 5 even my life, by hunger’s gnawing tooth well- 


to haunt a lifetime—a ghastly retinue, attendant, j nigh ended. I have repented, with priestly 


tormenting. And each right hand was uplifted, i counsel, with candle, book, and bell, and beads 


each holding in its grasp a scourge. On that i duly told. Demons, avaunt T Miserere Domine 1” 
shapely bock were marks of their use. Cut and J “ Repented 1 Thou host repented !” cried the 
seamed it was, and the blood—oh, horror of < woman—or the thing that had been a woman- 


horrors ! Was it blood, red, human, life-feeding, 
that dripped so blackly down? Was that thin 
dark fluid blood, or was it not rather indeed 
the very essence, the poisonous ichor, of corrup¬ 
tion? 

Somewhere once, when I was a boy, T had seen 
a picture, one of tho early Christian martyrs so 
half-naked, driven, scourged through the streets 
of Rome. But on the saint’s face were fortitude, 
resignation—aye, even hope and gladness; on 
this, the despair, tho loathing horror of tho 
damned. 

The figure on the bench shrank, cowered back 
against tho wall behind, his lank hair bristling 

Vol. XCI1I—21. 


with another horrible mirthless laugh. 44 Didst 
thou ever give thy victims time for one prayer? 
Had I time or warning when thy dagger Bent 
me straight to this fearful doom ? Furies, behold 
your prey—the bridegroom ready for our mar¬ 
riage-revel ! ’ ’ 

All my ghostly fear, my shuddering horror, 
had merged ero this into wonder—a wondering 
awe that stayod my heart-beats, froze my blood, 
dulled my sight and hearing. I felt the growing 
sense of unconsciousness and struggled against 
it, as I saw less and less clearly—though all 
too horribly distinct, nevertheless—the hideous 
response to Tlildcguada’s command, the gleeful 
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gnashing of demon-fangs, the waring of weird j Sometime later in the day, when I bad found 
hands aloft. I heard the yell of fiendish triumph, j the missing inn, abont a mile or so from the 
the shrill menacing demoniac laughter; saw the J castle, and, eating my much - needed breakfast 
chained wretch, Wolfgarn of Ericsfell, overcome s there, told the portly garrulous landlord where 
by fear at last realized, fling down the crucifix— | I had spent the night and the singular dream* 
writhing; screaming, tugging at the chain. i as I chose to call it, which I bod had—when 

1 saw them close around him; I saw, or * 1 told all this, he looked grave, 
thought I saw, the fierce seizure, the quivering $ “Ach Gotti” he said; it was a dismal place 
anguish of limb torn from limb, and then sudden > and dreams were curious things. Now, that 
abysmal darkness, silence, as I fell on my face dream remiuded him of something he had heard 
in a swoon. \ about that very old owls’-den up yonder. 

It was broad daylight, and the sun was shining \ He had never read it in a book : it was just one 
in through the slit window in one bright-yellow j of the castle-echoes, so to speak, and bad com« 
streak full on the bench—empty of human shape, \ down from father to son, goodness knew how many 
dust-eovered, as 1 had last seen it in sober } hundred years. It told how, in the old, old times, 
waking moments. There were the open doorway, \ one of the Barons of Ericsfell—lords of the cas- 
the iron ring, the rust-oaten window-bars—all j tie—bad been a fearfully bad man, a very incar- 
os before. And there was 1 myself, feeling as \ nation of pride, lust, and cruelty: to repent even 
if aroused from a deep exhausted sleep, my ; more fearfully at last. For he shut himself up 
brain dully throbbing, my body sore and heavy, t in a room of his castle, resolved upon a death by 
my eyes still tortured with that hideously- < starvation, thus giving his body to mortal tor- 
recurring scene of the night-watches. • ment, and hoping to free thereby his soul. 

Was it a dream—one of the many which \ “ It wouldn't suit my mind, that sort of end,” 

nightly beckon our souls from fleshly limits j chuckled the fat landlord, slyly; and went on 
across the invisible bounds of that world between \ to tell how—as the legend went—there were 
earth and heaven and hell ? Was it, after all, ! heard, one midnight, a great clamor and screech- 
only this ? But no: it was too vivid, too luridly ing, the most unearthly noise, in that room; 
burned into my memory, too fearfully distinct, 1 and, when at last the terrified menials went in, 
for any dream. | against their lord’s aforegiven stern command, 

I felt then what is still my conviction: that j they found him not there, nor any trace of him, 
I had been looking on the ghastly expiatory } alive or dead, forever after. The fiend had 
repetition of some long-buried, forgotien-by- ] claimed his own, men said, in spite of that 
men, yet ever-living crime, casting its shadow J tardy repentance, that hideous expiation, 
still behind athwart the yearly-recurring season \ ’Twas also said that, one night in the year, 
of its earthly chance. ) there was a sound as of a great bell clanging the 

Even now, in morning light and sunshine, ! stroke of midnight; only the sound, for no bell 
I felt a strange horror and fear of this place. j was in the castle, nor had been for generations, 
and yet withal a fascination that kept me j His grandfather had once heard this sound, and 
wandering, searching, about the ruins for more \ he said it made his blood run cold. What! 
than an hour. But nothing did I find to throw j I had heard it too ? Blessed Mary! it was a 
light on that mystery—on Wolfgarn of Ericsfell j strange thing. I might thank iny stars that 
or Hildegunda the Fair: by him loved and j I had come out of that devil-haunted place 
murdered—no trace of that bell that had clanged j alive and with my senses, 
midnight upon my broken slumber. \ He crossed himself, muttering a prayer; 

Ruinous, desolate, Bilence over all—open to j while, as for me. listening with a shiver to this 
sun and wind, to creeping and flying things, the j old, old tale, I did thank God that I had come 
unresponsive stones bore no inscriptions, told \ off with reason unwarped by the sights and 
naught to questioning eye or ear of what they } sounds that tried it so sorely, this night, in the 
might once have witnessed. ' castle of Ericsfell. 
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from t h ■ 

I If. shall Judge and He shall sever 
Shame from glory, ill from good; 
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These shall live in light forever, 
Those shall wado the chilling flood. 
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CHAPTER I. 

is a perfect 
morning in 
June, a day 
glorious with 
sunshine and 
fragrauce and 
song. Nature 
is in one of her 
happiest moods, 
and scatters 
her treasures 
broadcast with 
a liberal hand. 
No one could be 
utterly miser¬ 
able, utterly 
weary of life, 
with this glad 
sunshine, this 
delicious perfume, flooding the air. 

The sky above is of the purest turquoise blue, 
checkered and crossed by a web of fairy cloud¬ 
lets, white as snow, that drift like feathers over 
the azure plain. The fitful breezes are heavy 
with the scent of roses, and the distant hills that 
break the horizon stand out against the stainless 
blue, an amethyst purple. 

It is the month of roses, and here, in a quaint 
old-fashioned garden, they are holding high car¬ 
nival. No gardener’s-knife has pruned them or 
restrained their luxurious exuberance, but they 
blossom in glowing masses, unfolding their fra¬ 
grant petals that the sunbeams may nestle in 
tbeir very hearts. 

Velvety crimson roses, of so intense and deep 
a hue that they seem to burn in their own soft 
fire, creamy yellow roses with golden hearts, 
roses set in feathery emerald moss, pink roses 
melting in exquisitely tinted gradations to waxen 
white, even the old-fashioned cabbage-roses are 
here, heavy with perfume. 

A pleasant old house stands in the midst of 
this garden, covered with creepers of every sort. 
Wistaria with its drooping clusters of pale-lilac, 
climbing roses, red and white, ivy with its ever¬ 
green foliage, and clematis with its feathery 
white blossoms. Over the pretty porch, honey¬ 
suckle hangs out its coral and amber tusks and 
mingles its intoxicating fragrance with the scent 



j of the roses climbing up ambitiously to peep in 
i at the latticed window under the eaves. Lilies 
\ of the valley swing their perfumed bells beneath 

I * the shelter of their brood waxen leaves, dainty 
columbines dance on their slender stems, ludy’s- 
slipper and bleeding-hearts grow side by side 
with great bunches of ribbon-grass and Bweet 
clover. Pentecost lilies hold up their snowy 
\ chalices to be flooded with sunlight, and the lilac- 
l trees are a mass of purple and white blootn. It 
| is a garden in which our grandmothers might 
have delighted. 

In the orchard, just beyond, the apple-blos¬ 
soms are falling in drifts of rose and snow, and 
> only here and there a few tenacious blossoms 
cling to the branches. Flecks of sunlight play 
at hide-and-seek among the gnarled limbs and 
fall on the golden hair and upturned fhee of a 
girl who stands on tiptoe, trying with upraised 
arms to reach a cluster of blossoms that hangs 
just beyond her reach. 

A pretty picture she makes os she stands there. 

: one that Greuze might have loved to copy, and the 
: scene is not without one admiring spectator. 

A carriage is slowly passing by at the time, 

; with two inmates, both of whom see the graceful 
figure and the picturesque surroundings; and 
; the heart of one thrills with a sudden admiration 
; as his eyes are riveted upon the fair young face, 

; while the other says, somewhat testily, drawing 
a light shawl about his shoulders, with an 
;! in valid’8 precaution: 

“ Drive on a little faster, John. The sun is 
bright and warm, but this breeze is chilly.** 

The carriage rolls by, and, though the younger 
of the two men cannot turn back to glance again 
at the picture, it is photographed upon his 
heart and his memory, and he knows that, long 
os life lasts, he will never forget it. 

“ Doris 1” calls a voice, and the girl obeys the 
summons and vanishes through the doorway, all 
unconscious that that moment will alter her life. 

During the remainder of the drive back to the 
little country hotel where they are sojourning to 
gratify the whim of an invalid who longed for 
; the perfect rest and quiet that could not be 
l found at a crowded summer-resort, the younger 
\ man was strangely silent and abstracted; so 
| much so that he drew upon himself a rebuke 
< from his companion. 
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For the first time in his life of over thirty 
years, he bad seen a face that had made his 
heart beat faster and his blood thrill with a new 
sensation, and he longed to see the face again. 

John Elliott’s life had been a singular one in 
many respects. He had never had a childhood, 
for his earlier years bod been devoid of every¬ 
thing bright and child-like. His parents had 
died in his early infancy, and, as he had no near 
relatives, he was turned over to the tender 
mercies of an orphan-asylum. There, with the 
precocity that self-dependence engenders in a 
child, he learned that he had his own way to 
make in the world, and he early developed a 
shrewdness and foresightedness that promised 
well for his future, in so far as his prosperity was 
concerned. 

When he was a mere lad of twelve years, he 
left the asylum, to enter the service of an elderly 
gentleman who wanted a shrewd quick boy to 
wait upon him. 

John soon gained his employer’s confidence 
and trust, and, as he grew older, he was pro¬ 
moted to positions of more trust and confidence. 
Mr. Egerton, for that was his employer’s name, 
had a son about John’s age, and upon this son 
he lavished an almost idolatrous devotion. He 
was the only heir to the Egerton estate, and his j 
inheritance would be a princely one. j 

Of this son, John Elliott conceived a bitter ! 
jealousy. He, the friendless orphan, dependent ! 
upon his own exertions for even a scant liveli- ! 
hood, envied the boy who, though only his own j 
age, and with no better reason than the caprice j 
of fortune, possessed everything to make life S 
desirable. But he was shrewd enough to con- s 
ceal his feelings of jealous hatred; and, though > 
sometimes, by a sort of intuition, young Egerton ! 
came near divining his companion’s aversion \ 
toward him, yet he could never point to any ! 
word or act that would confirm his suspicion. j 

When both the young men had reached the j 
age of twentytwo, John stood so highly in his j 
emptyyer’s esteem that he began to look forward f 
with a loftier ambition than had yet inspired s 
him. If only he could breed dissension between \ 
Mr. Egerton and his son, perhaps it would not j 
be altogether impossible that he should supplant > 
him in the old man’s heart and come into his j 
inheritance. e 

It was a daring thought, and, at first sight, it i 
seemed an altogether impossible scheme. Surely \ 
Mr. Egerton, in his devoted love to his only j 
child, would overlook and forgive any wrong- < 
doing on his part. But then, there were the hot j 
Egerton pride and temper to be taken into j 
account. If once the father and son came into l 


I open collision, they would sacrifice their love to 
the gratification of their headstrong wills. 

Stealthily, John watched and waited for his 
chance. Harold Egerton was a generous-hearted 
\ fellow, so thoroughly honest himself that he 
j never suspected treachery in another, and least 
\ of all in the boy who had been his companion 
> and almost brother from childhood. They had 
| played together and had been educated together ; 
i for Mr. Egerton, finding that John was intelli- 
\ gent and anxious to obtain an education, hod 
concluded that this granted he would be of 
more use to him than he could with merely the 
rudimentary branches that had been instilled 
into him at the asylum; and so, not from wholly 
disinterested motives, he had given him every 
educational advantage that he had given his son, 
and had even let him go through the college- 
course with Harold that he might help him in 
the many ways in which the indulged boy 
needed assistance. 

John appreciated his advantages and availed 
himself of them to the utmost, pleasing Mr. 
Egerton’s vanity by his professed gratitude and 
by his apparent devotion to his son. 

At lafit came the chance for which John had 
been watching with stealthy vigilance, and he 
did not hesitate to make the best of it. 

Harold’s affections were caught by a pretty 
girl—an actress of inconsiderable merit—and, 
without any thought of the future, he began 
to pay her marked attention. With all his 
faults—and, not unnaturally, he had many— 
Harold Egerton was honorable and a gentleman. 
No idea of trifling with her for his own amuse¬ 
ment had ever entered his head. No thought 
of marrying her occurred to him at first, indeed ; 
for he was content with the pleasure of the 
present: to bask in her smiles and enjoy her 
assurance of affection were all he cared for. 

He confided his infatuation to John, little sus¬ 
pecting what use his arch-enemy would make 
of his confession. This was the chance which, 
if rightly employed, might lead to a final separa¬ 
tion between father and son. 

John Elliott went to see the girl, whom he 
found as unscrupulous and ambitious as him¬ 
self; and he persuaded her that, if she could 
inveigle Harold into a marriage with her, he 
would soon be able to obtain his father's full 
and free forgiveness and she would share in his 
wealth. 

Having thus laid the train for the final catas¬ 
trophe, John awaited the result with considerable 
anxiety. His future depended upon the success 
of his stratagem. 

Affairs turned out very much as he had anticl- 
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paled. One night, the girl took advantage of 
Harold, when hie jealousy had been fired by 
seeing her accept attention from another. In 
reply to his expostulation and protestation of 
affection, she demanded, as a proof of it, that he 
should at once marry her. Without realising in 
the least what a tremendous step he was taking, 
and without a thought of his lather’s grief and 
indignation, the young man yielded to her 
entreaty, and, within an hour, the words hod 
been said that bound him to the unprincipled 
adventuress for life. 


CHAPTER II. 

Harold Egkrton was so madly in love with 
the woman whom he had made his wife, that 
he did not regret his step as far as she was 
concerned; but he dreaded breaking the news 
to his father. At last, he confided his difficulty 
to John Elliott. The latter could scarcely 
restrain the joy he felt at the thought that 
his plan had so far been successful. But he 
promised to do as Harold wished, hypocritically 
expressing his confidence that all would come 
out right—“even,” as he phrased it, “if the 
old man should be a little obdurate at first.” 

“Success is mine now,” he murmured to 
himself, triumphantly, as Harold left him. 

Naturally, the father was furious at the 
thought that his idolized son should have behaved 
in such a manner, that the heir of the Egertons 
should marry a common actress. Elliott took 
eare, in telling the news, to exasperate the 
old man as much as possible, while pretending 
to make excuses for the son. 

“1 will disown him!” cried the parent, his 
hands olenched and his face working in his 
wrath. “I will never, never forgive him for 
this.” 

John looked on* well content with liis success. 
Now and then, he ventured a timid word of 
remonstrance or exculpation for the culprit; 
but it was bo skillfully worded as only to inflame 
yet more the father’s wrath. 

Meantime, Harold, at ElHott’s suggestion, 
brought his wife to call on his father. He 
entered the room, half fearful yet half confident, 
but hoping her beauty would triumph. Ha was, 
for a moment, aghast at the storm of reproach 
he met. A tempestuous soene followed. The 
father swore that, unless his son should at once 
renounce “this painted adventuress,” as he 
bitterly called her, he would turn him from his 
door with his curse. 

Harold was as hot-blooded as his parent. 
He did not hesitate in his choice. No thought 
of giving up his wife, even had such a thing 


been possible, entered bis mind; and, with 
angry words, the two parted, all feelings of 
natural affection smothered in their mutual 
Wrath and bitterness. 

The old man, after that day, summoned the 
Egerton pride to bis aid, and never, by word or 
sign, did he manifest liis longing for his son. John 
Elliott, of course, strove by every means in his 
power to fill the place of the absent one; but 
he could not, by his efforts, fill the aching void 
in the father’s heart. 

The son’s anger melted firet, and, at the 
expiration of a year, he strove to make his 
peace with his father. He stood in the door¬ 
way and sent up to his parent a message of 
reconciliation and a request to see him. But 
John Elliott took care that the message never 
reached the ear for ^hich it was intended, 
although he had to tell the old man that his 
son had called. 

“I have no son,” replied the still angry 
father. “What I have said, 1 h^ve said.” 

Y et his strength began to fail soon after, and 
the hale hearty man who hod always rqjoiced 
in his vigorous health became a confirmed 
invalid. 

Once, when he heard of his father's failing 
health, Harold made another attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation; but his letter never reached Mr* 
Egerton, for John Elliott consigned it ruthlessly 
to the flames. Meanwhile, the old man grew 
daily more querulous and capricious. Several 
times, he dropped remarks, however, that made 
John’s heart thrill with pleasure; for he hod 
every reason to believe that a will had been 
drawn in his favor, and this enabled him to bear 
with the old man’s irritability. 

It was only a question of time now—and a 
short time, he hoped—when he should cast off 
the shackles of dependence and poverty that 
had restrained him all his life and should come 
into possession of the fortune that would enable 
him to gratify all his whim. It was in accord 
with one of these that they had come to spend 
the summer in this little country village. 

A part of the afternoon, while Mr. Egerton 
rested in his room, John Elliott was free; but, 
for the rest of the time, he was obliged to be in 
constant and unwearying attendance upon his 
employer. He had now lost all fear of Harold. 
The latter, he felt sure, would never make a 
third advance toward reconciliation when his 
two former ones had been unheeded. 

The day on v?hich our story opens, John 
Elliott, for the first time in all his selfish schem¬ 
ing life, had been filled with something beside 
his p)ans for his own aggrandizement. Thp 
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beautiful iace of the girl lie hmd seen standing 
beneath the apple-tree had pictured itself so 
strongly and vividly upon his imagination, that 
he could not put it from him for an instant. 
He longed to see it again, and he began to 
revolve plans in his mind for revisiting the 
quaint house which had so lovely an occupant. 

His last waking thought, that night, was of 
the fairylike figure, and she flitted through his 
dreams until morning dawned. Nor was it 
strange. For Doris Maynard was a wonder¬ 
fully fair and dainty little creature, with hair 
that would not lie smoothly upon her shapely 
head, but curled itself up into indefinite little 
waves and ringlets—that, kissed by the sunlight, 
looked like spun gold. Her eyes were blue— 
not the grayish tint that commonly passes for 
that color, but blue of the purest and truest— 
eyes that ffere as clear and innocent as a 
child’s, but yet bad a strange intensity and 
wistful entreaty in their depths. Her crimson 
lips parted in a happy smile, and the changeful 
bloom in her cheeks shamed the glory of the 
damask rose. In her fair young face was 
mirrored a perfectly innocent soul. Her very 
purity would call out all that was best and 
highest in the nature of the man who loved 
her, and happy indeed would he be who should 
be the tint to storm the virgin fortress of her 
heart. 

As yet, she was scarcely beyond childhood, 
and no thought of love, save that for her father 
and old Elspie, her nurse from babyhood, had 
ever disturbed her happy repose. No prince had 
yet appeared to awaken the sleeping princess. 
She was still in charmed innocence of the all 
that lay outside of the rose-garden, which seemed 
her fitting place. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nearly a week had passed, yet John Elliott 
had not been able to get another glimpse of that 
beautiful face. He and Mr. Egerton had driven 
post the pretty cottage several times, but, with 
the strange perversity of fate, Doris was nowhere 
to be seen. 

At last, a happy chance favored him when he 
was well-nigh ready to give up in despair. One 
afternoon, Mr. Egerton had retired for his usual 
post-prandial siesta, and John, availing himself 
eagerly of the chance to escape from the old 
man’s irksome companionship, left the hotel and 
strolled leisurely along the road which wound 
among the scattered farms, well defined by green 
hedges. 

He had gone some distance and had pulled 
out his watch to see whether it were not time to 


think of turning back again, when he was startled 
by a sudden beat of bools, and, looking up, he 
saw a horse come around a bend in the road at 
full speed. The horse was evidently beyond 
control, for he bad the bit in his teeth and was 
dashing madly along despite her efforts to check 
him. It must be confessed that John Elliott was 
in no wise a courageous man, and his first 
impulse Was to step aside out of the path of the 
frightened animal, and let someone else, more 
desirous of glory, try to stop him. But all at 
once his intention changed, for he saw that the 
rider was a lady, and that she was the girl he 
had watched in the orchard. He no longer hes¬ 
itated. “What kind fate,” he said to himself, 
“ has put this chance in my way ?” 

As the horse came near, he sprang forward 
and grasped its bridle. For a moment, the ani¬ 
mal struggled; but, realising it had found its 
master, it stood still, quivering with excitement, 
its glossy sides flecked with foam. 

The color returned to the girl’s pale cheeks as 
she realized her safety, and she thanked her 
rescuer gracefully though timidly. 

“ Let me lead the horse • home for you,’* 
pleaded John, as, gathering up her bridle, she 
would have started off Alone. 

“ I could not think of troubling yon; indeed, 
it is unnecessary,” she protested, earnestly. 
But Elliott would take no denial. 

It was almost a mile back to the house, but to 
John it seemed all too short a distance; and, 
when at last they paused before the gate, he 
gladly accepted the girl’s somewhat shy invita¬ 
tion to coroe in. 

“My father will want to thank you,” she 
said. 

Mr. Maynard, a stately white-haired old, 
gentleman, greeted Elliott at once with cordial 
hospitality. But, when he heard the story of bis 
daughters peril and John’s intervention, he 
grasped the young man’s hand warmly and 
thanked him so earnestly that John’s heart beat 
high with joy and exaltation. 

When he arose to go, after having prolonged 
the visit as much as good taste would allow, 
Mr. Maynard warmly invited him to come again 
soon; and Doris shyly, but no less cordially, 
re-eohoed her fathers words. As he hastily 
strode down the road leading to toe village, his 
heart beat high with triumph. 

He was not surprised at the petulant reception 
that awaited him, for Mr. Egerton had woke 
from his nap and missed him. 

“Where have you been, sir?” the old man 
demanded, irascibly. “Here are letters that 
ought to hare been in the moil an hour ago.’ 
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John repressed the impatient answer that rose j 
to his lips, and in silence got out pen, ink, and I 
paper, and sat down at the desk to await his \ 
employer’s dictation. But he longed intensely i 
to be alone, that he might recall the events of the \ 
afternoon—that he might let his thoughts dwell i 
upon th«s sweet face and gentle voice that had so \ 
bewitched him, staid man as he was. 

No schoolboy in his teens could have been 
more desperately, rapturously in love than was 
John Elliott, although the sensation was some¬ 
thing so altogether novel that he did not recog¬ 
nise it. He could not yield to his wishes, how¬ 
ever. After the letters had been written, he had 
to read the newspaper aloud, and then give his 
arm to the feeble old man and support him as 
he tottered up and down the broad porch for 
half an hour before supper. 

Not until Mr. Egerton had retired for the 
night did Elliott have any leisure in which to 
indulge in retrospect. Then he took his cigar 
out upon the porch and sat in the glorious moon¬ 
light, which somehow seemed a fitting accompa¬ 
niment to his thoughts, and recalled every word 
and act which hod impressed themselves indel¬ 
ibly upon his memory. 

Up to this time, he had always been something 
of a misogynist, and had looked upon the infat¬ 
uations of other men with wonder not unmixed 
with a little contempt^ and he had never been 
able to comprehend how it was that love for the 
girl he had married had enabled Harold to lay 
aside fortune and home for her sake. 

Now he dimly understood it all, for it seemed 
to him that he would give anything m his pos¬ 
session to know that he would be able to win the 
first love of that pure young heart. He felt his 
unworthiness, and, for the first time in his life, 
longed to be better and nobler. He wondered 
whether he had impressed her favorably, and 
whether any thought of hers had followed him 
after he left her. 

When he went up to bis room, he stood for 
some time before the glass, studying his face 
intently, wishing that he could judge of it as, a 
stranger would. It was not an unprepossessing 
face. Many casual observers would have pro¬ 
nounced him handsome, and with good cause. 
His features were regular and clear-cut, and bo 
had a profusion of light hair that was brushed 
hack in careless waves from his forehead. A 
physiognomist, however, would have noticed that 
the eyes, which were a pale steel-blue, had a 
look of cunning and shifted restlessly instead of i 
looking one straight, in the face, and the mouth j 
was weak And irresolute. A heavy tAwny mus- j 
tfmhe concealed the weak lines of the mouth, hut \ 


the chin receded somewhat and bore witness to 
the same vacillating nature. 

Perhaps, had his early influences been better, 
John Elliott might have developed into a good 
man; but, as it was, the evil in his nature had 
gained the ascendency over all that was noble. 

He would have been well content could he 
have known that the young girl’s last thought, 
as she drifted into dreamland, was of the 
stranger who had come to her rescue, and in 
whose eyes she had so plainly read admiration of 
her loveliness. For Doris would not have been 
human had she not known that she was lovely ; 
but, with this knowledge, there was no trace of 
vanity or coquetry. She simply admitted the fact 
\ as she acknowledged the fragrance of the roses 
s or the blueness of the summer sky, without being 
| spoiled by any taint of self-conceit. 
s “ 1 wonder whether he will come again soon ?” 
| she mused to herself, as she laid her head upon 

I n her pillow; and some intuition of his feelings 
toward her told her that he surely would. 

The girl’s life, although a happy one, had 
been strangely isolated compared to that of most 

1 girls. She had spent it in this quiet countfy- 
place, with but few acquaintances, and she lived 
\ in an ideal world of her own, peopled with 
| heroes and heroines gathered from the books 
| which she had read. 

| It was not strange, therefore, that Elliott's 

( rescue of her influenced her thoughts, and that, 
as day8 passed without bringing his promised 
visit, she began to watch for him somewhat. 
, wistfully, though she would not have confessed 
| it even to herself. For it so happened that) for 
| over a week, John could not leave Mr. Egerton 

I long enough to revisit the rose-wreathed cottage, 
though his thoughts haunted it continually. 

Mr. Egerton had been taken worse and 
demanded his constant attention, so that, much 
| os he longed to see Doris again, he dared not 
\ risk angering the old man by leaving him alone. 

\ Yet his assiduity did not entirely deceive the 
! cynical old man. “ How much of your love is 
tho genuine article?” he said, sarcastically, one 
day. And he tried Elliott's patience by every 
means of which he could think. 

But John stood every test. He heard in 
silence words which every instinct of manhood 
in him urged him to resent; and it seemed to 
j him, sometimes, that he was paying too dear 
| a price, after all, for the inheritance which ho 
| so earnestly coveted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At last, Mr. Egerton got better, and Elliott 
had permission to leave him for an hour or so. 
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With a beating heart, he set out for Mr. May- < that the girl was not yet conscious of it, so she 
nard’s. He was half fearful lest they might J spoke no word concerning her knowledge, 
think he had staid away through indifference, j One morning, Mr. Egerton suddenly declared 
But their kind welcome reassured him. A bright } his intention of leaving, and, as usual, be 
flush rose to Doris’s fair cheeks at his entrance, j insisted upon his decision being carried out 
and, though she bent her head low over her j without the delay even of a day. 
work to hide it, John’s quick eye had noted it. j “We must get off by the afternoon train,** 

He put forth his best efforts to make himself j he said. And, when John demurred and asked 
agreeable to Mr. Maynard, and he was not j for the delay of twentyfour hours at least, he 
unsuccessful. He had pleasant engaging man* j gave free course to his anger, and declared that, 
ners and an air of deferential respect that quite j ready or not, they should go when he said, 
won the old gentleman's heart. j So John had to yield. 

He spoke somewhat of himself, this afternoon, j “There will be no chance to see Doris,*’ he 
touching on his attendance upon Mr. Egerton { said, “and explain my hasty departure. What 
as the natural devotion he fell to one who had j shall I do ?” 

been a lifelong friend, and vaguely hinting that \ He was strongly tempted to rebel for once, 
he would probably be the sole heir to the vast j but Anally resolved, instead, to write to Doris 
inheritance the old man would leave at his j and explain all. 

death. < “No—I must go,” he said. “ It won’t do to 

When he was obliged to take his leave, he \ thwart Mr. Egerton.” For, much as he loved 
congratulated himself, with a sense of inward \ Doris, he loved wealth still more. Money was 
satisfaction, that he had made good use of the \ Elliott's god, and, if he had been compelled 
hour accorded him and had gained in the good j to choose absolutely between relinquishing all 
graces of Mr. Maynard and Doris. He bad not \ thought of Doris or of his prospective wealth, 
failed to see the glance of admiration which Doris j he would have sacrificed his love to his hope 
had shyly thrown at him when he was speaking ! of gain in the end. But, meantime, he could- 
of his continual attendance upon the whims of i temporize, he said to himself. With patience, 
an invalid, old and feeble, and, in spite of his 1 he might win both. Could innocent trusting 
wealth, childless and friendless, save for him- j Doris have had but a single glimpse into the 
self; and it had made his heart beat faster os he \ real character of her selfish lover, she would 
wished, for a moment, that he could deserve it. \ have shrunk from him in loathing and seorn. 

So three months passed, during which it was j But she hod mentally invested him with all the 
Mr. Egerton’s fancy to linger in that lovely spot, j noble traits of her favorite heroes. She had 
and John was only too well content to abide by j idealized him. To her, he seemed perfect, 
his decision. For he had grown to love Doris ! Doris, from her low seat on the shady porch, 
with an intensity of devotion which surprised \ heard the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and 
even himself, and he had some reason to hope J could see the line of white steam which marked 
that his love was returned. He waited now \ its course in the distance; but she was all 
only for a convenient opportunity to declare his j unconscious that it was carrying her lover away 
affection. Marriage was, of course, out of the < from her. Perhaps, if she had known it, the 
question until Mr. Egerton should diu; for he < girlish face would not have been so bright and 
had often told John that such a step would \ the sweet low song that she crooned to herself, as 
entail their immediate separation. j she rocked slowly backward aud forward, might 

“ I won’t have any divided service, mind \ not have been so joyous, 
you,” he said. “Either I want all your time and j Often, in later years, she looked back to that 
thought or none. You can do as you choose, for \ day and hour, and wondered to thins that she 
it really matters only to yourself. I can buy ) had been perfectly happy until that time, her 
quite as faithful service as yours any day.” j life untouched by sorrow, unclouded by care. 

Mr. Maynard was not unconscious of the | Even os she sat there, swaying gently back 
admiration which their new acquaintance mani- j and forth, the golden sunshine trickling through 
fosted for Doris; but, with a father’s partiality, < the leaves and falling upon her fair head like 
he thought it was but natural that his idolized \ a crown of light, the shadow of a great trouble 
daughter should win golden opinions from all, j was upon her, unconscious though she was of its 
and no thought of anything further resulting s approach. 

from the acquaintance ever entered his mind, j Doris loved her father with no common afiec- 
Only old Elspie’s keen eyes were open to the j tion. Since her babyhood, he had been all in all 
fact that her darling was in love ; but she knew j to her—not only her father, but her friend and 
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companion. The new love had not taken the 
place of the old, and her father still held the 
first place in her heart. She missed him when 
he was away even for an hour, and she was now 
watching for his return from the village. 

She wa 3 alone; for Elspie had gone to the 
Tillage too, on some little errand, and so Doris 
had been left by herself. She wondered some¬ 
what impatiently why they both tarried so long, 
as the afternoon wore on; but no thought of 
anxiety occurred to her. 

She saw the doctor s carriage coming along 
the road, and was surprised, as it approached, 
to see that Elspie was in it. It paused before 
the gate, and the old woman alighted and came i 
slowly up the graveled walk toward the porch | 
where Doris was still sitting. 

Something in her manner attracted the girl's j 
attention, and, glancing up, she saw that her 
face was pale and shocked, and tears were ; 
streaming over her wrinkled cheeks. 

“Elspie! Elspie! what is it?*’ she cried, in ; 
alarm, springing toward her. 

For answer, Elspie gathered her in her arms, 
as she had done many a time in her childish i 
days, but no sound escaped her quivering lips. 

“Tell me,” entreated Doris, with a loving j 
caress. j 

“How can I tell you, my darling?” moaned j 
the old woman, finding voice at lost. “ It will 5 
break your heart.” And she softbed aloud. 

For the first time, a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon Doris. 

“Tell me the worst at once,” she cried. 
“What is it? What can it be?” 

She would not let herself think that any harm 
could have befallen the two whom she loved best < 
on earth. And wlmt else could have happened < 
that old Elspie feared to tell her? 

Some intuition of the terrible truth flashed \ 
upon her, as she waited for Elspie’s answer. 

“Is it father?” she asked, with pale lips. 
And she needed not old Elspie’s nod of assent 
to convince her that she was right. “ Is he ; 
hurt? What has happened? Let me go to: 
him,” she cried, trying to free herself from the j 
loving arms. But Elspie held her back. i 

“They are bringing him home now,” she \ 
said, tremulously. “They sent me first, to J 
tell you. Oh, my darling—my poor fatherless 
darling!” 

The words fell upon the girl’s ears with j 
a strange unmeaning sound. 

Fatherless? Who was fatherless? Surely, | 
she was not. Her dear loving fhther could J 
not have been snatched away from her so j 
cruelly. \ 


It was only a few short hours since he had 
left her, with the farewell kiss that he never 
forgot to give her, no matter for how short a 
time they were to be separated. How could 
he be dead? 

It was some mistake: he was ill—perhaps 
very ill; but he could not be— Even in her 
thoughts, she shrank from using the dreadful 
word. 

They were bringing him now. A carriage 
stopped before the gate, and, breaking away 
from Elspie’s detaining grasp, she hastened 
toward it. 

The doctor put up his hand to ward her away, 
as the men lifted a lifeless figure from the 
carriage—but he was too late: she had seen 
the features upon which death had stamped 
bis unmistakable imprint. And, with a cry of 
anguish, she tottered and fell forward, as uncon¬ 
scious as the lifeless burden which was being 
borne toward the house. 


CHAPTER V. 

The misery of the first few days had beert 
undergone. Doris had followed the remains of 
her idolized father to his lost resting-place in 
the quiet city of the dead, and to her first keen 
anguish hod succeeded a sense of intolerable 
loneliness and desolation which even old Elspie’s 
devotion could not dispel. 

It had been just a week since her father’s 
death, though it seemed almost an eternity. She 
felt as if she could never be happy again—as if 
a pall had been thrown over her whole life that 
would hide forever all its sunshine and bright¬ 
ness. 

Meantime, it was best, perhaps, that she had 
to think of something else besides her bereave¬ 
ment. She had known nothing of her father’s 
affairs. With the happy confidence of childhood, 
she had accepted everything, with no thought of 
where the money had come from that provided 
for all her wants, and it was a rude awakening 
from this state of blissful ignorance to learn that 
she was entirely penniless. Her father’s income 
ceased with his death, and, although he had 
always intended to make provision for his 
daughter, yet he had put it off from time to 
time, and death had suddenly overtaken him 
before he had carried out his purpose. 

After all the expenses of the fbneral had been 
paid, barely a hundred dollars remained to 
Doris. It was necessary she should do some¬ 
thing to earn her livelihood. But what? “If 
I only had someone to consult,” she Said; and 
her thoughts turned to John Elliott. She knew 
he and Mr. Eg6rton had gone away, and as jret 
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■he had had no explanation. This was an addi¬ 
tional grief to her. Could Elliott hare forgotten 
her ? Or had be never cared for her in the least ? 
t •* Oh, no; 1 will never believe that/* she said. 
“ He, at least, is noble and good. If 1 only had 
him to consult!’' 

Hut what should she do? Only one road 
seemed open to her. Perhaps she could turn to 
account the thorough education that she had 
received. Her thoughts reverted to the principal 
of the school where she had spent a year. She 
remembered what a friendship the lady had 
seemed to entertain for her, and she resolved to 
go to her and ask her to find a position for her 
where she might at least earn a home. 

She no sooner arrived at this resolution than 
she determined to put it into effect speedily. She 
packed her trunk and made her preparations to 
leave the house where she hod spent so many 
happy hours. Had not her heart been overflow¬ 
ing with grief at the loss of her father, she 
would more keenly have realized how severe a 
trial this departure was. She had no relatives— 
no friends who were entitled to guide her in her 
plans; and, in her youth and inexperience, she 
did not realize how many and great were the 
obstacles with which she would have to contend 
in her struggle with the unknown world. 

Those last few days in her old home were like 
a troubled dream. She moved about, scarcely 
conscious of what was going on around her, and 
all too soon came the hour when, with her trunk 
locked and all things reildy for her departure, 
she had but to bid good-bye to weeping Elspie 
and the friends who insisted upon her spending 
the time with them after the furniture in Rose 
Cottage had been sold. 

She had not written to the friend whom she 
was going to visit, but it hardly seemed neces¬ 
sary to her to take that precaution. She had not 
shed many tears since her bereavement. Her grief 
seemed to be too great to vent itself in outward 
demonstrations; but, as the train slowly moved 
out of the little station and she realized that she 
was going alone among strangers, her courage 
failed her, and hot bitter tears fell beneath the 
friendly shelter of the crape veil she wore. 

It was late in the afternoon when she reached 
her journey’s end, and the Babel that arose 
from the long line of hockmen in front of the 
depot terrified and bewildered her. She gave the 
address to which she wished to go to the first one 
that pushed himself forward, and, leaving her 
trunk to be sent for, was soon rattled along over 
the paved thoroughfare, with a feeling of home¬ 
sickness weighing down her heart. 

It was a long drive, for Mrs. Prysdale resided 


in the outskirts of the city, and the shadows ot 
dusk were beginning to fall when ot last the 
driver drew up before a large house, and, open¬ 
ing the door, informed her that she had reached 
her journey’s end. 

He saw that she was a stranger in the city, 
and he took advantage of her inexperience to 
charge her double the fare that he would have 
obtained from anyone else. 

Doris did not notice, until after the man had 
rattled away, that the house was dark and ten¬ 
antless, and that a large bill, “ To Let,” hung 
conspicuously on the front of the house. 

She stared at it helplessly for a moment. 
Then, realizing her lonely condition in this great 
city, she sank down upon the stone steps and 
burst into tears. She was so unused to taking 
care of herself that it was not altogether to be 
wondered at that it did not occur to her to ask, at 
some adjoining house, where Mrs. Dryfcdale had 
gone. At last she became aware that a rough- 
looking man, who had been lounging on the oppo¬ 
site corner, was observing her; and, rising, she 
walked away, not caring in which direction she 
wandered, for she was too bewildered to form any 
other plan, now that her only one had failed. 

She turned into a dimly-lighted street, where 
there were but few houses—most of those in 
process of construction — and walked hastily 
along, hoping to reach the lighted avenue just 
beyond before she was overtaken by the man 
whom she feared. She heard his footsteps fol¬ 
lowing her, but she dared not look back to see 
how much distance lay between them. She 
grasped the little purse, in which was all her 
little wealth, more firmly in her trembling 
fingers, and, as she heard the footsteps rapidly 
approaching her, she began to run. 

She could not escape her pursuer, however. 
In an instant, he was at her side and his rough 
hand was upon her shoulder. She screamed 
aloud in her terror, and the ruffian tried to stifle 
the sound by clasping one hand over her mouth, 
while, with the other, he snatched at her purse. 

Doris resisted him with all her strength. Her 
screams rang out again and again, despite his 
efforts to suppress them, yet no help came. In 
her struggle, she lost her footing and fell heavily 
to the ground, while her assailant at last wrested 
the purse from her. 

He was not to escape so easily, however, for 
the girl's screams had finally brought help. A 
pedestrian, passing along on the opposite side of 
the street, heard the muffled shrieks, and saw 
dimly through the gathering darkness the two 
figures struggling together. In a moment, he had 
crossed and caught the ruffian by the collar. 
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As he did so, he recognized, with a sudden thrill \ She drew her heavy veil down over her face, 
of joy and surprise, lor it was Elliott, that the J that it might hide the traces of her grief, and 
girl was no other than Doris. < they soon emerged from the dark side-street 

“ You cowardly brute,” he exclaimed, shaking j upon the lighted thoroughfare, 
the man with one hand, and thrashing him { Calling a bnckman, John gave him some direc- 
soundly with the other, in wuick fortunately he \ tions, and they were soon rolling rapidly down- 
had a stout cane. “ I'll teach you to insult a \ town, a seuse of content and the assurance of 
lady. Take that, and that!” # < being cared for filling Doris’s lonely little heart. 

With a sudden wrench, however, the ruffian j lliey stopped before the door of a restaurant 
freed himself and ran down the street. Then j and John led Doris upstairs to a private dining* 
John stooped over the half-unconscious Doris, ' room, where she might rest and compose herself 
and, raising her tenderly in his arms, scanued while he ordered supper. 

her fhoe again. He could scarcely believe his J He went downstairs himself to give the order, 
senses. How bad she come to be here alone, in } that he might gain a little time to decide the 
the streets of this great city ? And why was she | puzzling question w lmt he should do with his 
in such deep mourning? j charge and what arrangements he should make 

Doris recovered speech almost immediately, < for her comfort, 
and a few words told her sad story. Snddeuly j Great was his annoyance to recognize an 

she thought of her money. J acquaintance, a gossiping and thoughtless club 

“Oh, my purse,” she cried, realizing that all man. He turned hastily away, hoping to prevent 
that hod kept her from being absolutely penni- recognition. But he was too late, 
less had been stolen from her. “Oh! my “Hello, John, is this you?” said the young 
purse is gone. What will bcoome of me ?” man, stepping forward and touching his shoulder. 

Her hearer tried to console her with the assur- “ What brings you here ?” 

ance that the thief coaid be found and made John's first impulse was to answer carelessly 
to give up his ill-gotten booty, and at last she j and make his escape; but another thought 
dried her tears. j occurred to him, and he proceeded to act on it. 

“Now we will go and get some supper,” he He banished the frown which had involun- 
ooid, when she had in some measure regained tarily gathered upon his face at sight of the 
her self-control, “and then I will take you to a newcomer, and, with a complete change of 
hotel, where you can spend the night. To- manner, extended his hand in cordial wel- 
morrow morning, we con find your friend without 1 come. 

any difficulty.” i [to be continued.] 


THE HALLS OF SILENCE. 

BY ADELAIDE HOUSE. 


I sat in the Halls of 8flenee, 

Where no wound from the past could come, 

No echo of old days to haunt uic. 

For ttie Halls of Silence are dumb. 

Once safe In the Halls of Silence, 

These passionate hearts grow cold ; 

They cease their bleeding forever. 

They are free from the days of old. 

There I would learn to forget her, 

Forget the sweet mouth, rosy red. 

Forget the charm of her laughter. 

Forget the shy droop of her head. 

There’s a cheat In those Halle of Silence, 

For the echoes whispered her name; 

Fond memories floated around me 
And her vision beforo me came. 

There’s a cheat In those Halls of Silence, 

For my eyes overflowed with tears 

And my chilled heart Med In my bosom, 

As I thought of the sweet past yean. 


I rose In the dead of midnight 
And turned back the great bolts and bars; 

I left the grim towers behind me 
And stood ’neeth the steadfast stars. 

I scorned myself for my folly, 

For a man may not drug his grief; 

I knelt and prayed in the starlight 
For a touch of my old belief. 

A peace settled down upon me, 

And a voice said : “ My son, be strong; 

Only the hearts of earth’s tried ones 
Are given the solace of song.” 

I sing the measure grief taught me, 

What marvel its burden is sad ? 

A tired and heart-weary singer— 

How can my music be glad ? 

Perchance, If she hears the minstrel. 

She will frown at the sorrowful lay, 

But her fhlsenets taught him the metre. 

Her hollownees blighted hie day. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 



BT INI LT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a promenade-costume, made in fig- 
ured and plain China-silk, cballis, sateen, or 
dotted black lace. The entire skirt is covered 


j th| back; but this is purely optional, as the. 
I atyie can be preserved by buttoning down the 
I front. The vandyked tabs from the shoulders 
\ and the epaulettes are of the figured material, 
j Hat to correspond. Twelve yards of black lace, 
four pieces of narrow watered ribbon, will be 
i required. Of sateen, fifteen yards, or Chin a- 
< silk, sixteen to eighteen yards, according to the 
\ width. 

| No. 2—Is a pretty and simple model for a 
j gingham. The skirt is plain or else in Urge 
j kilt-plaits. The overdrapery is all in one piece. 


*u. 1. 


with three kilt-plaited flounces of the figured 
material. If of black lace, each flounce has 
three rows of narrow black watered ribbon. 
If of China-silk or cballis, ribbon to match the 
prevailing color. If made of sateen, the flounoee 
will be untrimmed. The back-drapery is short 
and full; may be either figured or plain, like 
the bodice. The long-pointed bodioe laces at 
(378) 


two widths of gingham being joined and then 
used crosswise. The looping may be done from 
the illustration. The bodice has a vest of plain 


No. 2. 
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postillion-bnck. Long coat-sleeves, quite large 
at the top. High standing collar. Fourteen ; 
to fifteen yards of tennis-flannel will be required. j: 

The underskirt of this gown is kilted upon a ; 
yoke without foundation-lining, the kilts kept | 
in place by being taped. 

No. 4—Is a pretty breakfast-gown, of which 
we only give the upper part. The double box- i; 
plait of the balk is confined at the waist. The No 6. 

loose fronts are kept in place by the belt and 

sash of ribbon. Lace trims the neck and front, These sacques are very useful over an old black 
also the sleeves. This model may be used simply silk skirt. Black cashmere trimmed with black 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GAR M ENTS, ETC. 


lace and cardinal-red ribbon is both pretty, 5 
stylish, and becoming — and, above all, most) 
useful. j 

No. 5.—For a girl of four years, we give a i 
cream flannel frock, plaited back and front in e 
tine kilts. The collar and sleeves match. The > 
sash is of plaid ribbon, and is tied at the back, i 
Hat of cream-white straw, trimmed with loops i 
of narrow ribbon. s 

No. 6.—For a girl of ten to twelve years, we i 
have a kilted skirt of plaid gingham or woolen, ] 



No. 6. 


with an overdress of pin-striped to match in 
color. The top part of the full sleeves is of 
the stripe, while the deep cuffs are of the plaid. 
Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed 
witli ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon. 

No. 7.—Blouse-apron, for a child of two to 
three years. It is made of plain Chambrey 
gingham, trimmed with four rows of narrow 


white cotton braid. 

No. 8.—Suit, for a boy of cijbt to nine years, 




made of Scotch tweed. Knickerbocker pants. 



No. 7. 


The double-breasted jacket may be worn either 



No. 8. 


with or without a vest of the same. 
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SEASIDE PELERINE VISITE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


DT EMILY U. MAT. 


I We give for our Supplement a simple model for 
a pelerine visite suitable for either street or sea¬ 
side wear. It consists of four pieces: half of 
s front, half of back, yoke-collar, and standing 
j collar. The letters and notches show how the 
| pieces join. The dotted line half-way across the 
! front and near the end of the back shows where 
! the pelerine turns back inside to form the sleeve. 
\ The dotted line near the end of the front shows 
\ where the pattern turns over, being too long for 
< the paper. The yoke-collar is only for the front. 
| The pelerine is made of limousine lined with 
j plaid surah. The yoke-collar and standing col- 
$ lar are of velvet to match. The fastenings may 
| be either ornaments in passementerie or antique 
| metal clasps. 



CROCHET-LACE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the book, an extremely 
pretty pattern for a crochet-lace, to be used for 
the ends of window-shades, the bottom of petti¬ 
coats, etc., etc. This lace is easily made. The 
squares of crochet are two rows of long stitches, 
worked one over the other, taking core to make 
three chain before turning on reverse side to 
work the second row. Thus, make ten chain, 
turn on reverse side, and work seven long stitches 
iu seven stitches of the ten; three chain T (turn 
on reverse side), and work seven long on these 
seven stitches—see engraving. At the end, do not 
fasten off, but make ten chain, and work exactly 
as before. The three chain of the ten are made 
for turning the work, and must be reckoned as J 


j one long stitch. When a sufficient number of 
these squares have been made, then make a row 
of chains between each square, and again another 
row to intersect, then a row of one long, one 
chain. 

Into this row, the commencement of the border 
is worked. The succeeding row is a succession 
of stitches, which appear crossed, and which 
are better worked from consulting the engraving 
than by description. 

For the border of squares, these are worked 
as in the centre pattern, only between each 
diamond-shape make four chain, double-ehain 
into the sixth row of alternate long stitches; 
then four chain, double-chain into the loop 

(Ml) 
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CHK8T-PR0TBCT0R, IN KNITTING. 


where commenced one chain, and continue to j fourth long stitch; fire chain, double on the 
make as many squares os needed. j centre of next diamond ; five chain, double-chain 

For the outer border, double-chain on the top j on point of next, and repeat. The outer edge 
points of a square, five chain, double-chain or J must be worked from the pattern. 


CHEST-PROTECTOR, IN KNITTING. 

BT EMILY II. MAY. 



This chest-protector is worked in plain knit¬ 
ting with white fleecy wool. Begin at- the back 
lower edge with fortyt wo stitches; knit to and 
fro one hundred and two rows; in the eighth 
and in every following fourth row to the fifty- 
second row inclusive, widen on both sides of the 
middle twelve stitches by knitting two stitches 
out of one—one plain and one purled. 


After the one-hundred-nnd-second row, work 
the two shoulder-pieces on the twentyseven 
stitches nearest each end, casting off the middle 
stitches. Work sixtysix rows for each; but, 
during the first eight rows, narrow at the neck- 
end by knitting two stitches together in every 
second row. 

Cast off the stitches on the left side, but, on 
the right, cast on thirtytive new stitches at the 
neck-end for the front. 

Work the front the same in size and shape 
as the bock—which will, of course, necessitate 
narrowing, instead of widening. Crochet a nar¬ 
row scalloped edging all around, beginning at 
the left shoulder, one single-crochet on the next 
stitch, two chain, four double on the following 
one, pass two, and repeat. 

Work a row of single into the end of the left 
shoulder-piece, and, at the edge of the front, 
crochet three button-loops; the buttons are set 
on the end of the shoulder. 

An elastic braid, eight inches long, with a loop 
at the end, is attached at the lower corners of 
the back, and buttoned to buttons set on the 
lower corners of the front. 


NURSE 11 Y-TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the book, we give a new design j firm as hollnnd and cut it rather larger than the 
for a nursery-tidy, to hold a duster or some of; fan, form a kind of pocket of this, and embroider 
the many scraps made in the nursery. Take j it with embroidery - cotton in any pretty or 

a Japanese fan and paste or glue it on to a card- j amusing design. The whole is finished with 

board, then take brown holland or some other « balls, quillings of ribbon, lace, etc., according to 
material of a brown or gray color which is as '< the ta: te. 

__ _____ * 

DESIGN IN OUTLINE, FOR SOFA-PILLOW. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the book, we give one-quarter > upon pongee, done in outline entirely, except the 
of this design, and it is to be simply repeated, j circles of the flowers, which arc done by crossing 

connecting the branches so as to make a whole \ the lines in long stitches and then sewing them 

to cover entirely a square for a sofa-pillow. Our i down at the intersecting points by a cross-stitch, 
model oalls for one good shade of maroon silk ^ This is called couching. 
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FAN-DECORATIONS. 


BT MBS. JANR WEAVER. 



An inexpensive and effective decoration fbr \ 
plain white walls or for picture-frames may be S 
made of the wall-paper used for dados. The i 


patterns with a handsome stripe of color and 
gilt upon one edge are the most suitable, as the 
stripe forms'the edge of the fan. Take about 
four yards of this paper and fold it in two-inch 
folds until it shapes naturally into a fan. Fasten 
the lower folds together, and finish the two ends 
of the paper by turning them over a small stick 
or a strip of cardboard, and fasten with paste. 
A wire should be sewed to the back, near the 
outer edge, to give firmness to the fan, and the 
whole may be finished with a large bow of ribbon, 
as shown in the illustration. These ornaments 
may be tacked behind the upper corner of a pict¬ 
ure or used as a piano-fan. 


DESIGN IN OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, 

FOR WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

BT MRS. JAIf I WEAVER. 

On the Supplement, we give a novel and simple | If a richer effect is desired, more broken lines of * 
design which can be used for many purposes, i any kind can be added. The crescents look well 
The original was on a waste-paper basket. A j worked solid or couched across. This design is- 
band ot very dark-green cloth covered the basket j also very good for a small table-cover or many 
about half-way down; the cloth was embroid- j other purposes, and has the advantage of being 
ered in crescents of different colors in outline, f easily and quickly worked. Yellow silk may be 
and the broken lines were done in gold thread. S used in place of gold thread. 


SHADED STITCH ON CANVA8. 



Pass the wool over Bix threads, under one and J taking one stitch lower down, or one higher, to 
over two, twice. Repeat at every row, always J shape or describe the Vandykes. 

Vol. XCIII.—22. (888) 
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KNITTING-BAG. 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



This knitting-bag will be a very welcome 
present to give old ladies, as they can carry it 
over the arm, and, while knitting, leave it there, 
thus keeping the ball of wool within reach aud 


unsoiled. The bag is made of plain or brocaded 
silk or satin, and lined with satin of a contrast¬ 
ing color. To make the bag, cut out two fiddle¬ 
shaped pieces—length seventeen inches, width at 
the lower end eight inches, at the top four 
inches. If on plain material, work a spray in 
embroidery with filoselle on one piece only and 
on the widest part. Shape and sew in the liuing 
to each piece, then sew the two pieces together, 
joining them at the narrowest part, and leaving 
an opening on each side of eight inches to pass 
the arms through. Below this opening, slip-stitch 
the two pieces together for the rest of the bag. 
At the narrow part of the bag, make a single box- 
plait and bring the four inches of material into 
a two-inch space. Sew a silk cord round the 
edges, over the seams, and carry it around the 
armhole-openings. One and three-quarters yards 
of cord are sufficient. 


SILK PURSE. 


BY M 1 88 E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the book, we give a purse J The bottom is knit plain, narrowing in three 
in the form of a jug, which is knit of No. 800 J places until the point is reached; this is finished 
silk, on No. 17 steel needles. Oast eighteen j with a little tassel made of the silk, 
stitches on the three needles. The top is ribbed j To knit the handle, slip the needle through 
by knitting two stitches plain and purling one. j six stitches on the top. Knit the first row plain; 
Knit thirtyfive rows in this way, then begin the j purl the'iiext and every other one until you have 
open work ; throw the silk around the needle \ a strip three inches long knit. Slip the ring on 
and knit two stitches at once. ’ Knit every other j and fasten the end of the handle to the jug. This 
row in this manner and the intervening one j is much more convenient than a pocket-book, 
plain for the next fiftysix rows. \ 


( 8 * 4 ) 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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DRAPERY FOR A SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




\ 


This handsome drapery for a screen is a long 
width of China silk caught over one corner of a 
screen and tied in a large loose knot, one end 
falling shorter than the other. Each end is fin¬ 
ished with a wide hem, above which is a broad 
band of peacock-blue velvet or plush, the China 
silk being a bright orange. The longer end is 
also decorated with small plush balls pendent. 
Myrtle-green surah looks very handsome when 
embroidered with a design of flowers in colored 
silks. Wild roses with foliage, poppies, corn¬ 
flowers, or ox-eyed daisies afford a rich effect. 
In the arrangement and design of this drapery 
there is ample scope for originality. Old bits of 
needlework cun be brought into service a? deco¬ 
ration. 



JAPAN £S E-BOWL PINCUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. « 



\ First take a square of linen, pour the bran 
i into it, take it in the hands and work it up into 
> the round shape of a pincushion ; tie round 
! with a string, cut away the ends, but not too 
olosely. It now resembles a plum-pudding in 
its eloth. Then take a handsome.piece of plush, 
< satin, or brocade and cover it entirely. Sew on 
: the two pieces of ribbon across the cushion to 
: form four straps, and finish off in loops. Take 
the Japanese bowl, glne ieall round inside, push 
the cushion firmly into the bowl, and stand it 
aside to dry. 


w 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


XDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tricycle Ridiko and Dhzssino. —Although the d»je 
ere past when e women riding on a tricycle wae coualdered 
a wonderful eight, yet frequent objections are still made to 
it because '* it looks so awkward," as we constantly hear. 
Many women ride, but few indeed ride well. Perhaps, 
considering the comparatively short time that this exercise 
has been in rogue, the waut of style in riding is not to be 
wondered at Could we transport ourselves back to the 
days of Marie de Medici, when side-saddles were Ant used, 
we would moet probably see that the women looked as 
awkward and uneasy as our tricycle-riders do now. Sven 
in the present day, we see too many ungraceful riden on 
horseback; bat, as the skillful woman guides her horse 
with a turn of her wrist, sits upright but Aexible and Arm 
in her saddle, so can a lady-tricyclist look well if she desires 
to do so. Careful and correct pedaling is requisite. The 
saddle must be adjusted so as to allow only about an inch 
within the reach of the rider’s leg. Sitting erect, with head 
up and shoulders back, the rider most be able to touch the 
pedals in comfort, but not so as to ride with a bent knee. 
This !u tricycling should be made as heinous an offense as 
in Agure-skating. Beginners have a trick of leaning back 
when pedaling, Instead of sitting In a natural position, 
with the least bit of a forward bend, and to that end the 
novice moet be taught, or teach herself to ride, holding the 
handles lightly, and riding withont touching handles at all. 
Their sole use la as a means of guiding the machine, as is 
the bridlo to a horse. The weight of the body should rest 
mainly upon the pedals and be supported by the saddle. 
Then comee the action of pedaling, which so many igno¬ 
rantly think to be the same motion as when working a 
treadle sewing-machine or playing a harmonium. In 
point of fact, nothing can be more different. In both cases, 
the worker is sitting ou a bard bench or chair, with no 
spring to break the jarring motion, with no ball-bearings 
to reduce friction to a mlnlmnm, as in even toe commonest 
tricycle sold nowadays, and toe motion in both case* radi¬ 
cally different, being up and down, whereas in tricycling 
the feet move in a circle, and the muscles chiefly employed 
are those of the ankle. To pedal properly requires fitted 
•hose, rat-trap pedals, and no email amount of practice. 
Briefly, however, to work properly, the toes must be placed ; 
on the pedals, and the circular movement before mentioned I 
given, so that whilst the one foot Is poshing, say, the right- 
hand pedal forward, toe left is being drawn backward and : 
upward; and. In good riding, at the cloee of the down-stroke 
the heel is dropped, turning slightly outward. The right ; 
foot should be placed on the axle, and toe left hand lightly 
on the raddle. Then, with a spring, toe left foot should be ; 
placed on toe ftopkl tabs or foot-rest on toe front fork, the 
drees arranged spiootoly, and then the rider drops iffto the ; 
saddle. When well done, it looks better than the old way 
of mounting the side-steering tricycles with a backward 
hop, terribly trying to novices. 

The general eUrct of a good rider on a tricycle is abeenoe 
of effort There most be no eronchlng over the handle- > 
, ban, which is beyond sll expression hideous; neither a : 
wriggling from Me to side on the saddle, and the shoulders 
working hard, with frantic pulls at the handle-bar, in the 
absurd idea that by so doing the pace Is increased. There ; 
must be none of these antics In toe person who desires to \ 
look well on a machine. The way to look well is to be ? 

(383) 


| cool, qniet, and dignified. Let toe same calm nonchrlonce 
! be apparent, whether going at three or nine miles an hour. 
If speed is wanted, use the tremendous power ot the 
ankles—power which will shoot the machine forward, with 
hardly any apparent exertion, like an arrow; and, for 
another thing, in any emergency strive hard to keep a cool 
head. 

As to drea, let us ray that we gave a most desirable tri- 
I cycling-costume in our March number. A perfectly plain 
; skirt is to be avoided. It has a poor thin look, and the 
limbs ars much too evident beneath it. A kilted skirt is 
admirable; in fact, any walklng-drera of good style, almost 
uutrimmed. Is suitable. Jets, gimp, etc., are quite out of 
place. Steels, reeds, bustles, and tbs like are also out of 
place. For the present style of costume, a small hair pad 
below the waist Is the only allowable thing in tricycling. 
A jacket not too long, or a Norfolk jacket with the plaits 
back aud front, is the beet for the upper part of the drees. 
Gray, brown, blue, or dark-green homespun, twsed, or serge 
are all desirable in material and in color, though gray has 
the preference In one respect: it does not show mud nor 
dust, of which there will be apt to be a superabundance, an 
readily. The beaded skirt Is quite abandoned by good tri- 
cyclists, as well as all strings, books and eyes, etc. 

A Welcome Tribute. —A gentleman writes to toe Xhnire 
(N. Y.) Husbandman; •* Since childhood, I have read 
and admired ’Peterson's Magazine,' although it is more 
especially a lady’s-book. My first recollection of It is that 
I a motherly old lady called me in out of the cold, one 
winter's day—where I was sent to avoid disturbing a sick 
grandfather—and gave me a volume or two to look at. 
Of course, the pictures, colored plates, and colored patterns 
pleased me very much ; thereafter, for a week or two, I was 
found at her house, amused with these magazines. Since 
then, It has been woud*rfully.rimproved. Probably there 
is no American magazine of its clam that is so well adapted 
to the wants of toe community at large or one that contains 
so much for so little money. The patterns are of great 
value to those who wish to make nice presents. It Is frill 
of good things every month in the year." 

The Women's Intereatxoral Council, to be held at 
Washington in March, will be an event of great interest 
and importance. It will commemorate the fortieth anni¬ 
versary of the first organised public demaud for woman's 
enfranchisement, made in Rochester, New York, 1848. 
The host of this Jubilte is the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and its guests will be rep r es e ntatives from the 
various organizations connected with female advancement 
in this country and Europe. 

"Tms Farm Annual" for 1888, which Meeraa Burpee 
k Co., Philadelphia, hate published, Is even superior to any 
of their former leenea It overflows with valuable informa* 
tion on everything connected with fkrming, the raising of 
poultry and live-stock, and contains copious Illustrations 
of choice seeds and vegetable* 

Bn T w ENTY WNft Team.— In amflag a dab, a lady 
rays: “ This year makes toe twentyfirst that I have got up 
s club. Am jnst as anxious to get my boohs now as the 
fine year I took^eg.^ ^ __. 
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PRACTICAL 8UOOS8TION8 IN FABRIC-PAINTING. 


TAILMOiin. j 

Fin* fell or billiard-cloth is used for table sterfi; fawn- | 
color Is very pretty. Pink, hibiscus harmonises well with j 
this sh.\d« of goods. Hibiscus can be used for oue end aud j 
golden-rod for the other. Stamp only one end at a time. j 
The golden-rod is best put on first. No new colors or | 
brushes will be required, with the exception of a No. 4 ; 
pointed bristle brash to use In painting the golden-rod. J 
Paint the design first in white, as suggested for the cushion. J 
A pattern ten by twenty would be suitable In idle. These I 
designs are for sale at a number of stunping-emporinm* ' 

For the goldeu-rod, take up the color on the point of J 
brash and pat U on with an up-and-down motion of the j 
hand. A little Zianober- green, shaded in, adds to the 
effect. Paint the stems and leaves in two shades of green. 
Let this end be perfectly dry before attempting to work on 
foe other. For the hibiscus, K remmlts-white, ro s e m adder, 
geranium - lake, chrome - green, lemon-yellow, Zlnnober- 
green will be needed. The mate brushes can lie used as 
for the other designs. Paint the design white first; when 
dry, retouoh the hibiscus-blossoms with white, to which 
a little each of geranium-lake and roee-oudder has been 
added. Make up two different shades on the palette, eo 
that a deeper tinge may be given to some petals thau to 
others. The stamens should be made of a very delicate 
pink. Paint the learee and stems In the two s h a de s of 
green, giving an occasional touch of lemon-yellow. Line 
the scarf with deep-pink si testa, and finish at the corners 
with plash balls. 

WALL-BANNBBS. 

Wild-roses on bine plash. Stamp detixn with white 
powder. The colors and brashes used for palntiug the 
hibiscus will do for this design. All designs on plash paint 
easier if they are slsed first Take half a pint of boiling 
rain-water, and pnt in it a teaspoonful each of isinglass 
and powdered alum. Take a sable-brash and brash over 
the design. This will soon dry, when the body-color of 
white paint may be laid on. Retouch the rose-petals with 
shades made up of white, roee-madder, and a very little 
geranium-lake. Hake the oval in the centre of foil-blown 
roses of chrome-green. The stamens are painted after the 
petals am perfectly dry, using-temoa-yellow end a fine 
brush. The leaves should be made in three eludes of 
g r ee n: one of lemon-yellow and chrome, one of Zlnnober 
and chrome, one of white Zlnnober and lemon-yellow. 
Paint the stems and calyxes of buds and blossoms with 
chrome green, shading In a little burnt-sienna. Let painting 
dry thoroughly. line banner with pink satin, a tt a c h to 
a brass rod, and place chenille teasels at the lower comers. 
* - 

Good Oookino is Impossible unless the materials nsed 
are of the best quality, and the most Important adjuncts are 
pure spices and flavor! ng-extracta. Those put up under the 
name and with the guarantee of 1C. R. Durkee A Oo. are 
unequaled for strength, purity, and flavor. Their salad- 
dressing is something delicious. Try them. 

“Tick's Floral Guido," an annual published by James 
Tick, Rochester, New York, Is literally what Its name 
indicate* It contains every novelty In the way of seeds 
and plants, and so many excellent Illustrations of rare 
flowers that they make it quite an artistic volume. 

A Hralthy Natukb may or may not be great; but there 
Is no great nature that is not healthy. 

Wisv.lv said Thomas k Kempia: “ It la easier to he alto¬ 
gether silent than not to speak a word too much." 


“I* Advance or Ant Othbr.”—T he Boston (Mesa) 

| Traveler says: “ There la no room to doubt that, of all the 
[ lighter literary magaxinea, ‘Peterson’ is Imme a su rably la 
[ advance of any other." 9 

Additions to dubs may be made at any time daring the 
! year, at the price paid by the club. They are always wel- 
1 come. We con still supply the back numbers than January. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOK8. 

Physical CWtor*. By D. L. Dowd. Now York; Feeder A 
Heft Co. —This admirable treatise will make ^ excellent 
textbook for schools, as well as a helpful guide for private 
study. It is at once eci&itiflc and practical, teaching the 
student, step by step, to understand and preserve the won¬ 
derful mechanism of the human frame. It covers every 
possible detail connected with the subject, giving directions 
for the exercises most conducive to health aud longevity. 
Pro f ess o r Dowd's method deserves special praise, from toe 
fact that it clearly points out the evils of undue physical 
culture, aud aims, not at the training of athletes, but the 
acquirement of a complete and symmetrical development 
of tlie entire body. 

Mortal; a XueeL Bp the Author of “Molly Anm," 
“PhylU*," tee. Philadelphia: J. B. Uppimxtt Comp any . — 
The “Duchess's” wit and brilliancy seem never to flag; 
no matter how rapidly her books may succeed one another, 
and the present is one of the most vivacious and smoothly- 
written stories she has given us for some time. Thers is, 
too, a pathetic, almost tragic side to the book, which the 
authoress manages skillfully; but she is arise enough to 
know that a novel should. If pos ttb le, end well. So, after 
conducting her hero and heroine through a labyrinth of 
difficulties, she leaves them happy In the sunshine at last. 

Tatk* with Young Jfes, with Aotdm to Young Woman. 
Button: Loo amd Shepard.—Whatever subjects Mr. ObUyer 
may select to write upon, one to always certain that they 
will be treated in a thoroughly religious spirit and with a 
frank manliness certain to gain the warm sympathy of hts 
readers. No mao can become so eminent as a divine with¬ 
out poss e ssing a wonderful ability to go straight to the 
hearts of an audience; and these present essays cannot (hit 
to win not only the interest of the class for which they 
were specially designed, tmt that of reeding and thinking 
people in general. 

Richard OsMfe, Che IAghtokipman. Bg 8. Baring Gould. 
Philadelphia: J. B. L ipp me o ti Company .—A novel foil of 
strong dramatic Interest, written with the same power 
which distinguishes the author's former work* The lead¬ 
ing characters are distinct and individual. There ate bits 
of description that stand out like finished pictures; and 
what might be considered the one serious fault In the book 
—a certain degree of Improbability as to the plot—Is com¬ 
pletely forgotten by the reader in the absorbing In terete of 
the story. 

Semen Hundred Album Voroot. Compiled bg J. 8. OgOHo. 
Now York: J. 8. Oythrio d Ob. — The fkney for keeping 
albumsdoes not seem likely to die oat, any more than Itdidln 
the days of our grandmothers; and the compiler of this book 
has done great service to those called on to write therein. 
The subjects range from grave to gay, many of the poems 
are original, and the whole makes up a very pretty littlt 
volume of verse. 

Haw to Succeed oo a Stenogra p h e r and Typo-Writer. By 
Arthur M. Baker. Now York: Fowler d WeOo Ob.—This 
handbook of Information and suggestions a 111 be Invaluable 
to all persons wishing to acquire the art of stenography. 
The necessary rales are clearly and simply laid dawn ; ao 
advice or hint which could be of nee is neglected, and the 
whole matter is carefolly and comprehensively treated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

A Ghavk Ebbob.—N othing cau be more unfortunate for 
children than the habit, so common in America, of over¬ 
loading them with expensive presouts and thus from their 
earliest yean fostering the extravagant tastes which have 
actually become a grave national fault 

The Christmas after her marriage, the Princes* of Wales 
scut her sister Thyra the first costly doll tho small fragment 
of royalty had as yet possessed. “Did yon ever hear of 
anybody's getting snch a beautiful present?” she asked, 
naively, of one of our countrywomen, to whom she was 
exhibiting her treasure. “I could not help thinking,” 
tho lady aid, in repeating the story, “of a small American 
miss whom 1 1 hod seen a few weeks before—a child of ahont 
the ame age—whose birthday was near at hand. In dis¬ 
cussing her probable gills, she oliened: ‘ I really don't 
know what papa can choose, this year, that will be worth 
having; I havo my turquoise set, my opals, my moss- 
agates, and my pink pearls, four bracelets, and ever so many 
rings. I ain’t think of any tiling I want ekcept a diamond 
locket, and I’ve hot spoken to Aunt Julia fora week because 
•he told papa it would bo ridiculous for mo to have it.’ ” 

Mabiok Uabland’s Opinion or Babino-Powdbrs.—O ur 
raiders have doubtless noticed the numerous. discussions 
by the scientists and hygienists as to the relative value 
of the various baking-powders. A careful ailing of the 
evidence leaves mi doubt us to the superiority of the Royal 
Baking-Powder in purity, wholesomouesa, and strength 
from a scientific standpoint An opiuiou, however, that 
will weigli heavier than any other with our practical house¬ 
keepers is that given by Marion liarland, the best known 
and most popular of American writers upon matters per- 
Uiuiug to the science of domestic economy, of housekeeping, 
and home-cooking. In a recent letter to the Philadelphia 
“ Ladies' Home Journal,” this writer my*: ' 

“I regard tho Royal Baking-Powder as the lieet manu¬ 
factured and in the market, so far as 1 have any experience 
iu the use of such compounds. Since the introduction of 
it into my kitchen, three years ago, I havo used no other 
in makiug biscuit, cakes, etc., and have entirely discarded 
for such purposes the home-made combiuntiou of one-third 
soda and two-thirds cream-tartar. 

“ Every box him been iu perfect condition when it came 
into my hand*, and the contents have giveu complete satis¬ 
faction. It is an act of simple justice and uls> a pleasure 
to recommend it unqualifiedly to American housewives. 

“Marion Harland. 

“ Brooklyn, N. Y., November 30th, HW7.” 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®" Every Jieceipt in ihit Cook - Book hat been letted by a 
pnu;(ic(il housekeeper. 

WKATB. 

French Blew. —Tut hp one pound ef beef In email pieces 
al»ont an inch square; pare and slice six onions; put a 
layer of tho meat and a layer of onions in a stew-pan, with 
salt and pepper and a little flour alternately, till all is in, 
and add half a teacupful of wafer ; cover It closely and set It 
on a slow fire to stow ; when ahont half done, ir the gravy 
sterns too thin, add one ounce of bntter rolled In flour; but, 
if it should be thick enough, add the butter withont the 
flour. When tomatoes are in season, two tomatoes may l*e 
rnt in small pieces and stewed with the meat. Cold beef 
m iy lie cooked In the same manner. 


> vbobtablxs. 

\ To Cook Old Potatoes. —Potatoes, like most other things 
’ that have grown old and unpalatable, require especial care 
\ in cooking. Washing them long beforehand is especially 
^ apt to make them watery and flavorless, so that no more 

< than are required for present use should bo prepared at a 
5 time. If they are to be jiOeled before boiling, the peels 
i should be taken off thinly with a sharp knife, and, when 
i done, they should not lie iu water, but be cooked at once. 

> If they are to be baked In their skins, they should be par- 
v boiled first, or the outside will be burnt, while the inskle is 
| hard and stringy. Old potatoes are mrely satisfactory when 
5 nerved plain-boiled, and it is really no economy to serve 

them thus, as they are sent away on the plates untasted, or 
' at most but half is eaten. Whon, however, this method of 

■ serving Is preferred, they should be chosen of a uniform 
( size, so that all may cook together, instead of one l»eiug half 

< raw while another has absorbed so much water as to make 
} it resemble a stew. As potatoes cannot now Ihj procured 
! for less than five or six shillings a bushel, and as there 
; is much unavoidable waste, it is necessary for housewives 

< to be as carefnl as possible of this very useful vegetable, so 
{ that nothing may be wasted that is really eatable Mashed 
' potatoes may lie served a second time in a variety of ways. 

I; Bakfd Potatoes. —Baked potatoes should be served as soon 
? as soft, and the skin should be slightly raptured by sqneez- 
j> ing to let the steam within escape, else it will condense and 
\ make the potato watery aud unwholesome. Potatoes which 
‘ are cut or sliced for stews and chowders should bo ranked 
: and scalded to remove the greenness before adding them to 
} the stew. • 

DZ88KHTS. 

\ Coffee Ice-Pndding. —Pound two ounces of fresh ly-ruastod 
\ coffee in a mortar, just enough to crash the berries, withont 
) reducing them to powder. Put them into a pint of milk, 

:> with six ounces of loaf-sugar; let it boil, then leave it to 

■ get cold, stiain it on the yolks of six eggs in a double sauce- 
;• jwn, and stir on the fire till the custard thickens. When 
v qnite cold, work into it a gill and a half of cream whipped 
; to a froth. Freeze the mixture In tho ice-pot, then fill a 
v plain ice-mold with it, aud lay It iu ice till the time of 
[ serving. 

Imitation Cream lee. —This can only be done where there 
l is an ice-machine. Half an ounce of prepared gelatine, a 
quart of milk, half-pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Beat 

• the eggs, sugar, aud milk together, and strain It; then put 
j it over a slow fire with the gelatine, keep stirring it till it 
l thickens, hut not boils. 'When it is quite smooth, it is 
\ fit for freezing. 

J CAJEBS. 

{ Gingerbread. —One-half pound of mol a sse s, two onnees of 
\ butter, one pound of flour, a teaenpfal of buttermilk—tho 
? ordinary milk can be used, w ith the addition of a teaspoon- 
\ ful of tartaric acid—a teaspoonfuHbf carbonate of soda, 
i ginger, and, if liked, a few seeds. Melt the butter with tho 

> molasses, then mix with the flour. Stir the carbonate of 
\ soda—and, when used, the tartaric acid—with the milk, mix 
s thoroughly with the melted molasses and butter, add tho 
\ ginger—about a teaspoon fa 1 of ground ginger will l>o suffl- 
\ cient. Place the mixture on an ordinary flat baking-tin 
\ and roll to desired thickness. Bake in a moderate oven till 
^ of a dark-brown outside. Three-quarters of an hour is tho 
\ usual time allowed. Chre must be taken not to let tho 
\ oven be too hot, as tho gingerbread easily burn*. 

* Marble-Cake .—Park part: Ono tearupfal of sugar, half 
J teacupful of molasses, half teacupful of bntter, two and a 


Beggar's-Dish. —Take a knuckle Of real, a ham-bone, or > half teacupfals of flour, half teacupful of milk, four yolks 
bonos of roast meat of any kind ; stew them'slowly' until \ and one white of eggs, half tsaspoonfal of soda, one spoon- 
the bones can be removed ; season with celery tops or seed. ^ fal of spice. Light part: Two teacupfals of flour, one and 
anions, pepper, and salt; thicken with flour rolled In j a half teacupfals of sugar, half tearupfal of butter, half 
butter ; put in six or sight good potatoes, peeled ahd quar- { teaenpfal of milk, four eg g s w hites only—one-quarter 
torwl, and let it stew slowly until the potatoes are done. < pound of soda, one-half pound-of spice. Mix tittwe parts 
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separately, aud drop into the baking-tiu by tableepooufuls 
alternately. Bake two hours. Thi* quuutity will wako 
two cakes. 


FASU IONS FOB APRIL. 

Fio. 1.—Walking • Duses, or Heliotrope Cashmere. 
The skirt U of plaid to corrapoud perfectly. The over- 
drapery han^* lu a long point, both bock aud front, very 
uiuoh fulled into the wni»t iu front. At the bark, the waist 
aud drapery are cut together, like a polonaise. The front 
of the bodice has a pi dted vest with rover*. The waistband 
begins at toe side-seam*. Loug coat-sleeve* open on the 
outside of the arm, buttoned by eight small buttons. Hut 
of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips 
aud loop* of velvet ribbon. This model will be good for 
Scotch zephyr-cloth in plaid and plain. 

Fto. ii.—W alking- Costume, or Brown- and- Drad 
Plaid Camel's- H air. The skirt is plain. The front of 
the overdrapery is faced with brown silk to mutch, which 
shows iu the arraugemcut of the plaits at th„* wuisL The 
l*ack fall* straight aud slightly looped. Plain rouud basque, 
w ith coat-collar opening over a chemisette of linen. Plain 
coat-sleeves. Toque of the material of the dross, edged 
with velvet and trimmed with loops of parti-colored plaid 
ribbon. 

Fio. iu. —Walkino-Dress, or White Camel’s-TIair 
oa Nun’s-Veiling. Tho frout and sides of skirt are 
composed of box-plaits, with six small plaits 1 **twecn each, 
forming a fan. The bock-drapery hangs straight and 
may be cut with the buck of the bodice forming a polo¬ 
naise. The front of the bodice has a loug plaited vest with 
revers. Cuffs of black velvet, waistband and loops of velvet 
ribbon. Hat of black straw, faced with velvet aud trimmed 
with loops of white moir6 ribbon. 

Fio. iv. —Walking-Dress, or Peacock-Blue China- 
Silk. % The skirt is plain. The front-drapery is long and 
poiuted, opening to the waist ou the left side. Buck- 
drapery slightly looped. Round waist, plaited in front 
to simulate a vest and edged on the right side with a frill 
of luce. The vest and soft sash are of surah to match. 
High collar of the same. Coat-sleeves. 

Fig. v.—Walking-Dress, or Brown Plaid Velvet and 
Blue Camel’s-IIair. The front-punel, of velvet. Is mounted 
upon the foundation-skirt The skirt of the dress is 
attached to the bodice, which fits like a coat over a vest 
of the material. Large lappets for pockets ornament tho 
frout of the skirt Cuff* and revers of plaid velvet 
Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with blue ostrich-tips and 
loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Press, or Cashmere and Moir£ to 
Match. The skirt is laid in deep kilts. Tho over-drapery 
forms a loug point, one side of which is bordered with a 
wide band of nioirf, and the back-drapery is also bordered 
with the aime, but narrower. Bodice pointed, back aud 
front Vest of inoire. Collar and nipper part of the full 
sleeves of tbs moir6. Bonnet of straw, faced with velvet 
aud trimmed with ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon. 

Fig. vii.—Hat, or Rough-And-Ready Straw, trimmed 
with loops-and-band of wide picot-odged ribbon. 

Fio. yui.—Sleeve, trimmed with a bias scarf of plaid 
surah. 

Fio. ix.—H ouse-Dress, or Striped Woolen. The 
underskirt is of the wider stripe, over-drapery and bodice 
of pin-striped goods to match. The bodice is full in front, 
sonfined at the waist-line by several rows of gathers. 
Full sleevea Collar and cuffs of knife-plaiting. 

Fio. x. —Parasol, of pin-striped silk. Bamboo handle, 
ornamented by bow of rihtion. 

Fio. xi.—Bodice, or Dark-Blue China-Silk, printed 
with flame-red. Band of red cambric tamboured with bine 
round the flounced basque and sleeves. Bed bone buttons. 


I Fio. xii.—Lawn-Tennis Gown, made of striped Llue- 
aud-white tenuis -flannel. Collar, twit, aud cuff* of blue 
surkh. Hat of white felt, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. xiii.—Lawn-Tennis Gown. 8kirt of cream-white 
serge, waist of striped garnet-and-white tennis-flannel. 
v Hat of white felt, faced with garnet velvet aud trimmed 
| with band of white gros-grain ribbon. 

Fio. xiv.— Yoke-Bodice, of jersey - cloth. Cuffs aud 
collar of velvet. 

Fig. xv. —Swiss Belt, black velvet, embroidered either 
' in silk or gold-thread. Three whalebones support tho 
\ point. It is clasped invisibly round the waist over a 
? blouse-dross. 

| Fio. xm.—Tailor-Made Jacket, of gray summer tweed, 
t bound with a braid of darker shade uud opeuing on tho 
\ waistcoat of white cloth. 

\ Fio. xvii.—B ohicE. Suitable for any soft material— 

J nun’s • veiling or surah. Lace and ribbon form the 
‘ trimming. 

\ Fio. xviii.—Hat, 6 r Black Straw, lined with Tuscan 
J straw. Tho baud around the crown and the Ikjws arc of 
> wide maize ribbon, with a narrower black ribbon laid 
' over it. 

j Fig. xix.—Maize-Colored Straw Hat, lined with surah 
> of a darker shade aud trimmed w ith maize-colored ribbon 
\ and a square of figured canvas arranged iu the ribbon, 
j Fio. xx.—W alkino-Costumr. Jacket, box-plaited skirt, 
i. and draped tunic in mahogany-brown flannel bunting 
| stitched with red silk, to harmonize with the blouse-front 
\ iu woolen canvas. Coronet-hat in brown felt, striped with 
; rod plush. Bow iu fancy plush ribbou. 

\ General Remarks.— The windows of all the shops are 
\ gay with the latest novelties iu spring goods—woolens, 

^ India-silks, foulards, challis, beugalines, aud the cod lees 
v variety of cotton goods, ginghams, sateens, percales, etc. 

' All tastes may be supplied, to suit the purse and requiro- 
\ menu of the purchaser. The fancy for combining two 
; colors in costumes grows more marked os the season 
| advances. The more striking shade is used for the petti- 
} coat, vest, collar, cuffa, etc., while the contrasting colors 
v form the bodice, drapery. These suits may be made 
| inexpensive by hunting remnants which will combi no well 
i together ; but great euro must be displayed in the selection, 
j Bengali ***.—The printed beiig&line—a fine summer pop- 

\ lin—promises to be the f^yorite material for afternoon- 
\ costumes. These are in tho loveliest pompadour design^ 
j on cream, Su&de, pale pink, or blue ground. 
i Challi*. —This fabric Is lighter in texture than cashmere 

\ and a trifle heavier than nunVvelling. These also are 
v printed in sprigs, dots, and India design* 

} Sateen*. —Every variety of color and design is to be found 
v in three cotton goods, which bear so nearly the texture and 
' appearance of foulard silk as to be almost undistingulshable 
i when well made. AJ1 cotton dresses will be made with, 
! rouud. waists and shirred basques. The round waist U 
J vrithout fullness at tho shoulders, but is gathered into the 
< belt, both, back and Bout. Some have the open pointed 
* neck, others will lap, surplice-fashion, from right to left 
i side. Yoke-waists will also be much employed for white 
< muslin, with embroidery or tucks for the yoke, sleeves, 

! etc., etc. Wide embroidered flounces for the entire skirt 
will again be in favor. 

Belt* and long §a*he* of grog-grain and molrfi ribbon will 

[ complete tho more drossy costumes, while sashes of the 
material will be used for morning-drones by young girls. 

Gingham* and percales are intended for the simple country 
costume. These may be made cither with a basque and 
' piqu6 vest or a platted Garilialdl, which has a box-plait 
\ down tho middle of the front and Is shirred At the neck 
J and waist-line. The back also Is shirred, but without the 
< box-plait. 

I Cashmere, stfrok, and French ftcnmel bodice* mads ill this 
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OUE PARIS LETTER. — CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


styU will be much worn—end most useful, too—for cool 
mornings at seaside and mountain reaorta. 

Tamil and mountain coelome* are made of tennis-flannel, 
which cornea in stripes, plaids, etc., etc., in imitation of the 
Scotch ginghams. They are made up with a loose blouse- 
waist and kilted skirt or else with a fall skirt gathered at 
the waist. 

Hleeve* are moderately wide, with either flat plaits about 
the armholes or bouffant. When plaited, the plaits are 
only ou the outside of the arm and 1 plain on the rest. The 
plaits extend to the lower end of the sleeve, where they 
are held by a wristband terminating in a frill. 

Bonnet* are not so highly trimmed as formerly—the 
tendency Is to increased width. The Alsatian bow is the 
latest style. It is made of ribbon six to eight inches wide. 
Four or five loops, tightly strapped in the middle, form the 
entire trimming. Narrow ribbon is used for strings. 
Green of all shades will be the fashionable color. 

Wrapt will be, almost without exception, with long 
rounded fronts almost meeting over lace vests, which hang 
loosely down the front of the dress. The bocks and sleeves 
similar to those of last season. Lace and beading will be 
the fashionable trimming. 

For Uie throat, gold beads are again revived. 

It it prophetied that full drapings will not prevail, and 
that the extremes of the bustle of the present must yield 
to modification. Host of the imported gowns are simply 
plaited full at the back, without drapery of any kind. 

Windmill-roecUet, dots of narrow ribbon, and broad sashes 
are prevailing additions to all dressy toilettes. 

For young girl*, striped woolen skirts and high full bodices 
are very pretty, with a Swiss bodice laced in front. For 
more dressy occasions, a white foulard skirt with red foulard 
bodice and sash is very stylish. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Charm. 

All sorts of pretty things in the way of spring fashions 
have made their appearance. The bounets and hats of the ; 
season are especially elegant. In the former, the capote 
shape retains its sway, but the brim is no longer pointed 
after the fashiou of a gabfe-roof. It is either worn close to 
the head or else turned up and lined with the same material 
as the bonnet The richest po^ble materials are used for 
these dainty little bonnets, and they are exceedingly delicate 
and artistic. One of the prettiest is in silver-gray gauze, 
striped with a narrow passementerie in gray silk and silver, 
and having a cluster of white lilac and green leaves set on > 
the front. Another was iu block gauze embroidered with a < 
pattern of leaves in floss-silk, in old-tapestry shades of yel- j 
low. The gauze was drawn in two butterfly-wing puflb in i 
front Of the brim. These puffs were encircled by a wreath of s 
pink roses, and between them was set an aigrette of black j 
heron's-feathers. The long strings were in flnger-wide j 
faille ribbon of a delicate shade of pink. j 

In the way of round hats, the novelties are the Tosco, < 
the Watteau, and the DIrectoire. The first-named style has > 
a crown of moderate height and an immensely wide brim < 
turned up at the bock. It is trimmed with a profusion of > 
flowers and with wide faille ribbon. Sometimes the flowers [ 
are replaced by a cluster of ostrich-tips. One in black j 
straw was adorned with a large bouquet of pale-green hops j 
and crimson roses set in front of the crown. In the Direc- > 
toire stylo—which Is really a revised and modified edition of $ 
0te poke-bonnet—there is a tendency to great refinement of 1 
taste in the material and trimming, violent contrasts of \ 
color being avoided. One of these DIrectoire hats, for J 
instance, was in fine Leghorn straw, the trimming faille ) 
ribbons and ostrich-plumes of the same hue as the straw, i 
The Watteau has the brim extremely wide and the crown \ 
extremely low. It is shown in white braid, with the tnsido \ 


of the brim in fine black English straw. Around the crown 
is laid a flat garland of ivy, and inside the brim at the left 
akle is set a half-garlaud of crimson buds and roses that are 
arranged to droop over the wearer’s hair. Toques are also 
shown in flue black straw, trimmed with colored velvet. 
A striking novelty in some of the wide-brimmed black 
straw hats Is the introduction of an insertion in jet passe¬ 
menterie, let into the brim half-way between the edge and 
the crown. Even these very broad hats have long -strings 
put on like streamers at the back, but which are Intended 
to l>e drawu forward and knotted under the chin. Long 
pins, with heads in yellow gilt repreeenting stars or roees 
or horse-chestnuts or other pretty devices, sometimes set 
with imitation diamonds, are introduced into the trimmings 
of the small round hats. 

The wraps of the season differ but little In shape from 
those of the past winter, except that they are lu “peau de 
sole ” or faille instead of plush or velvet The short fanci¬ 
ful mantelot of the dolman shape Is still the style preferred. 
It has full bunches of ribbons set on the back just below the 
waist, and similar but smaller bunches finish the ends in 
front, which are of moderate length. The sides fit the figure, 
basque-fashion, and are finished with flat folds of ribbon, 
three in number, in a way that is very Incoming to the 
figure. Then there are profuse masses of fine jet passe¬ 
menterie, and full ruffles of wide black lace, and also a lace 
fichu put on in flat folds meeting at the waist. So far these 
elegant wraps are all in black, a revival of the black silk 
mantilla of our mothers and grandmother^ or else in black 
and gold, that combination being Immensely In favor, bnt 
always In a very subdued style, devoid alike of over- 
gorgeoosnem or glitter. Passementerie and fringes in 
smoked crystal, combined with Jet, form novel and fashion¬ 
able trimmings for dresses and mantles. Then there is a 
novel style of pelisM or long coat, in red and black shot 
silk, brocaded with rippled lines in black satin and lined 
throughout with plain shot silk in the same colors.* Fall 
ruffles of lace cover the skirt-front and are put on up the 
bock of the skirt. In front, they are caught here and there 
with large roeettes composed of loops in black faille ribbon. 
A fichu of black lace and ruffles of wide black lace on the 
sleeves complete this very elegant and tasteful garment. 

In light cloth and cashmere dresses for spring, braiding 
has replaced the fur trimming of the past wiuter, a deep 
bond of braiding in fine cord bordering some very pretty 
suits in gray cloth, which have the corsage made with vest 
and cuffs of gray velvet. A device in braiding ornaments 
one side of the corsage, and, on the other, narrow flat folds 
of cloth cross the vest and are attached by a single large 
button at the waist. Black surah dresses, made with 
draped skirts, have the corsage and collar and cuflfc striped 
with lines in gold braid. 

Lucy H. Hooke. 


CHILDREN'S FA8HION8. 

Fio. i.—Bor's Sailor-Costcre. Coot and knickerbockers 
of pin-striped navy-blue tweed. Collar of white cloth. 
Hat of strew, faced with navy-bine serge and trimmed with 
ribbon to match. 

Fig. ii.—Walkiko-Oobture, for little girl of four years, 
mode of light-drab camel'e-hair. Collar, cuflfc, and bolt of 
brown velvet Toque of the material, with loops of brown 
velvet ribbon and a white quill. 

Fio. in.— Outdoor Dress, for gfri of six years. Dress 
and over-jacket of pin-striped serge or flannel. Hat of 
straw, trimmed with plaid snrah. 

Fio. it.—Toque, of white or drab cloth, trimmed with 
loops of plaid ribbon and two quills. 

Fio. v.— Girl's Sailor-Hat. Bine-and-white straw, 
trimmed with a band of striped ribbon and finished off with 
a cockade-bow in blue-and-white corded ribbon. 
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GOOD-BY, DEAR MOTHER. 



2 . 

Storms are many on the ocean, 

Wrecks are many on the sea, 

Oh, with what a sad emotion, 

Do I now depart from thee. 

Dangers threaten every quarter 
Wheresoe’er we roam, 

But duty calls me o’er the water, 

Far from thee and home.— Refrain. 


3- 

When I rock upon the billow 
O’er the bosom of the deep, 

As I rest upon my pillow 

Dreams of thee shall sweeten sleep. 
Days may bring their passing pleasures. 
Brief and few I own, 

But I shall seek earth’s rarest treasures 
All for thee alone.— Refrain. 
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THE T E M P L E S 0 F P ,E S T U M . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WEEK I X .1 E U ISAL E M . ’ ’ 



£ m. DAY’S journey or so southeast of Naples , 

lies the ruined city of Paeatum. When London ■ 
was still unknown, when Carthage was yet in \ 
its infancy, the sails of this Greek city whitened \ 
every quarter of the Mediterranean. Now^ j 
almost all that is left of it are two roofless j 
temples, standing solitary and desolate in the j 
midst of lonely marshes by the side of a still ; 
more lonely sea. 

Yet it is these temples, and these alone, w hich 
attract travelers to Paastum. There is no sight \ 
in all Italy which carries the mind so far back 
into the past as those temples standing on that 
lonely seashore, so majestic and mysterious in 
the perfection of their loveliness. All other ruins 
on the peninsula seem fairly modern compared 
to these. Even the glories of Rome are matters 
of yesterday when these triumphs of Grecian 
architecture are in question. They belong to the j 
same century with the Parthenon, but are of an \ 
earlier type of th^ Doric. We had always been 
impressed by Greek architecture, but we had ; 
never realized its beauty and impressiveness ] 
until we saw these temples. They have a severe 
grandeur which is noble beyond description. 

We went to Poestum by rail to Salerno and 


thence drove the rest of the distance, w hich was 
about fifteen miles. We left Naples amid the 
anxiety and condolence of our friends; for the 
whole district around Poestum, at the time of 
our visit, was infested with banditti, and our 
expedition was regarded as foolish by all and 
criminal by many. Only a few months before, 
an Englishman had bepn captured and carried 
off to the hills, where he was held captive until 
a ransom of fifty thousaud dollars had been paid 
for his release. But among tho things we had 
come to Europe to see wits Piestum — and to 
Pajstum we were resolved to go. The ladies 
of our party were quite as ready as ourselves 
for the adventure. When, indeed, were Amer¬ 
ican women wanting in pluck? There was a 
spice of danger about the expedition which 
stirred the blood, they said. The only concession 
we made to the fear of our friends was to take 
an escort of mounted cavalry—which, fortunately, 
we had influence enough to procure. 

It was in this way. therefore, that we went to 
Pmstum. Never having been a royalty or even 
a general officer, it was something new to us to 
have a squad of carbineers clattering on in front 
and another squad clattering behind. But there 
was a certain exhilaration about it, after all. 
The servants in the court-yard of the hotel and 
• the crowd that had gathered outside evidently 
considered us very great personages indeed; 
and we gave in to the idea ourselves, after a little 
hesitation, as was natural to w’eak human nature. 
So we lay back in our barouche, saying, sotto 
voce : “ How we apples swim !” and galloped off 
amid the cheers of the spectators. 

The road lay through the dreariest country 
imaginable. The further we got from Salerno, 
the more wild and desolate it became; dwellings 
were but few. and those often mere wattled huts. 
About half-way from Salerno, a lad suddenly 
sprang out of the door of a roadside cabin 
and ran after the carriage, clamoring for alms, 
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There is a picture by one of the great masters, 
representing St. John as a youth standing beside 
the Infant Christ. The boyish saint has no 
covering except a goat-skin around the loins. 
This was the costume of our pursuer. His skin 
was the color of light-bronze — the bronze of 
Barhadienne; his eyes were large and dark; \ 
his figure was the perfection of grace; he ran 
like a young panther. Just such a lad, doubtless, 
had been in the eye of the old painter when he 
drew his St. John. And here we may say that 
one of the charms of travel in Italy, as in the 
Holy Land, is that you continually come on 
such things as this, recalling the Bible or the 
great pictures painted from it. 

We have said that the road grew wilder and 
more desolate the further 
we got from Salerno. At 
last, almost all traces of 
c u 11 i v a tion disappeared. 

"We beheld, on every hand, 
only vast marshes, over¬ 
grown with tall rank grass, 
from which the fierce long¬ 
horned buffaloes glared out 
viciously at us. Occasion¬ 
ally we caught a glimpse in 
the distance, of a herds¬ 
man in his shaggy sheep¬ 
skin, the very picture of 
an old-world satyr. One 
we saw closer at hand, 
watching us, with a brig¬ 
and-looking face, which 
seemed to say that he 
would be only too glad 


to cut our 
throats, if he 
dared. 

At last, the 
famous tem¬ 
ples rose be- 
fore us.— 
Alighting a 
few rods from 
them, we 
walked up a 
narrow path 
worn in the 
grass, to the 
larger and 
older of the 
two. This is 
known as the 
temple of 
N e p t u n e.— 
Pffistum, it 
should be remembered, is a corruption of Posi- 
donia, the city of Posideon, or Neptune. Its 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. But, 
about the year 624 B.C., a colony of Greeks from 
Sybaris settled there, and from that time it 
became known to history. The new settlers, by 
their energy and industry, soon gave it a leading 
place among the seaports of the Mediterranean. 
Wealth flowed in on it; splendid mansions were 
erected ; its name was changed. Finally the two 
temples, still existing, were built, the larger 
being dedicated to Neptune—the patron, so to 
speak, of the town. 

This beautifully-proportioned edifice is of yel¬ 
lowish stone, now much perforated by time. We 
have seen a cork model of it, which, both in this 
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respect and in color, reproduces it with aston¬ 
ishing accuracy. In its general features, as we 
have already said, it resembles the Parthenon, 
only the columns are shorter and heavier, pro¬ 
ducing an effect which, if less beautiful, is cer¬ 
tainly more solid aud impressive. 

It is quite large for a Greek temple, being one 
hundred and eighty feet long by eighty feet wide. 
Not far from it stands the second temple, that of; 
Ceres, one hundred and seven feet long by forty- 
eight wide, built in a later and less pure style. 

We lunched—was it a desecration ?—in the 
temple of Neptune, supplementing the more 
elaborate fare we hud brought from Salerno with 
some very excellent goat’s-milk which we pro¬ 
cured at a little cottage close by, where the custo¬ 
dian of the place lived. After this, we set forth to 
explore the other ruins. We found them, with • 
the exception, however, of some fragments of 
what hod probably been a basilica, hardly worth 
the trouble of wading through the long damp ; 
grass, especially with the risk which, at every : 
few steps, we encountered, of tumbling into : 
some long-closed excavation. There were a; 
few small piles of rubbish here and tl^ere, where ■ 
private dwellings had once stood, and we could : 
distinctly trace the outlines of the city walls. : 
even where the materials had been carried away. 
These walls originally were three miles in cir-' 
cuit, never less than twelve feet high, and built of 
large blocks, as we saw in dozeus of places where 
bits of the wall remained. Eight towers and 
four gateways guarded this wall. The eastern 
gate is still standing, comparatively perfect, a 
noble archway fifty feet high. 

We saw also the ruins of an amphitheatre. 
Relics of Roman civilization, as well as of Greek, : 
were all around us. For Psestuin, after a brill¬ 


iant career os a Greek colony, finally fell under 
the dominiou of the Romans. With this change, 
too, it seems to have lost something of its 
energy. At any rate, whether from this or 
from other causes, it gradually declined, 
falling eventually into utter ruin. The once 
crowded harbor has long been choked up and 
desolate. Where great galleys were wont to be 
moored, now only marshy shallows are seen, 
thick with tall grass, while seagulls scream aud 
call, sole tcuants of the lonely shores. 

On our walk back from the shore, we stopped 
to gather bouquets of the famous Psestum roses, 
which, though wild, bloom twice a year. They 
have still that wonderful fragrance for which 
they have been celebrated for centuries. As we 
approached the temples, the westering sun had 
turned them from a yellowish white to a reddish 
yellow ; and, as the hours wore on, this latter 
color brightened and intensified, so that our 
last memory is a vision of them standing out 
glorified, as in a picture by Turner, “a dream 
within a dream.'' 

The scene so appealed to the imagination that 
it was with difficulty we could tear ourselves 
away. The spell of the mysterious past com¬ 
pletely shut out every petty exigency of the 
present. The lateness of the hour and the pos¬ 
sibility of meeting brigands were alike forgotten. 
Our faithful courier finally succeeded in rousing 
us to face stern commonplace fact, and we set 
forth on our return journey. 

It was quite dark when we reached Salerno, 
exhausted by fatigue. But a good dinner and a 
night's rest brought us forth os fresh as ever, the 
next morniug. We reached Naples by an early 
train, and were welcomed by our friends as if 
we had literally “risen from the dead.” 
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HOW THE CHURCH WAS BUILT. 


BY ELLA ROD 


It was late in the spring, and a blundering 
snowstorm, that made people inquire whether 
this were last winter or next winter, astonished 
the bluebirds and robins by throwing such a 
literal “wet blanket” over their open-air 
arrangements for housekeeping that they scarcely 
knew whether to expect summer or winter at 
the close of the performance. 

Indoors, however, in snug houses, it was won- 
drously cozy; and Mrs. Nateswortli sat quietly 
knitting in her pleasant parlor, by the light of 
the open fire and the kerosene-lamp — which 
latter, rare thing, was really ornamental as a 
piece of furniture and did not scent the room 
with a horrible odor. The parlor in question 
was a delightful mingling of old-fashioned plain¬ 
ness and new-fashioned comfort; for the town 
or village—or whatever a place of six thousand 
inhabitants should properly be called—was 
within easy reach of a large city, and had taken 
long strides in civilization within the last ten 
years. 

The reason of this was that young married 
people from the city, who knew how things 
should be done, made the discovery that families 
could be brought up there on just about one- 
third of what it cost them in the metropolis; 
and heavy-looking farmers, with woolen com¬ 
forters around their necks in winter and straw 
hats with ragged edges on their heads in sum¬ 
mer. who drove to “the Btore” about once a 
week “to trade,” stared aghast at the improve¬ 
ments and alterations so rapidly taking place 
in the once-familiar town. 

For Cherry Centre called itself a town, in 
spite of the sneers of outsiders; though why 
“Cherry Centre,” it is impossible to say, as 
there were no cherries there, and it did not 
seem to be the centre of anything. At the begin¬ 
ning of the improvements, however, a pretentious 
settler, who built a very large white house sur¬ 
rounded by veiy small trees, requested that the 
name might be changed to “ Floraville,” in honor 
of his wife; and, as all succeeding comers were 
in favor of the motion, the conductor on the 
semi-daily train from the city fell into the habit 
of shouting “ Floorer-vill! ” with a decidedly 
French ring to each “r” and a resolute promi¬ 
nence to the “i.” 

Among the few old inhabitants who really 
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j seemed to eiyoy the changes in Cherry Centre 
\ were Mr. and Mrs. Nateswortli; but they 

! belonged to the fortunate class who seem to 
enjoy everything. Mrs. Natesworth, as she sits 
5 there at work in the cheerful parlor, is a most 
\ lovable-looking woman of middle age, fair and 
$ sweet as the lilies in her old-faBhioned summer- 
> garden, and full of interest and sympathy for 
\ all sorts of people. She is knitting—not a 
' commonplace woolen stocking or mitten, but 
| something pretty, with rose-colored zephyr, 

\ destined to enfold some “little stranger” belong- 
j ing to the new inhabitants; while the proceeds 
< of this beautifully-finished work are to go into 

i the church-coffers. 

“The Ladies’ Guild of All-Saints Church, 
Floraville” was Mrs. Natesworth’s pet hobby; 
and, beside her exquisite knitting, she did all 
sorts of wonderful things with egg-shells, moss, 
grapevine-bark, everlastings, and tinted paper 
that were eagerly sought for, and made such 
* pretty ornaments for the half-parlor and half- 
< sitting-room that was the fashion in Floraville. 
s Mrs. Natesworth was thinking, as she sat 
| there, of the changes that ten years had made 
s in the church-building. The exterior was the 
\ same as ever and a decided offense to an ecclesi- 
\ ological eye—being a sort of Greek-temple 
! structure, with a pointed roof that seemed like 
! an attic to the edifice, and a coat of staring white 
1 paint over the entire surface. But it was within 
i that the change had been made, chiefly from the 
\ proceeds of this same Ladies’ Guild; and the 
< first attack displaced the ugly stovepipes that 
\ crossed the aisles midway between floor and 
s ceiling, substituting a first-class furnace in their 
s place. The next one renovated the chancel- 
| furniture, with the pulpit and altar-cloth; and, 

| finally, the dingy cushions were turned out of 
| the pews and replaced by fresh ones, of subdued 
j crimson. 

| All this was very pleasant and, satisfactory; 

| but the spirit of improvement was not willing 
| to stop here. A few bold persons actually talked 
< of building a new church. They had a new 
\ rector, who was extremely prepossessing and 
| quite fresh from the seminary; and it would 

I seem much more appropriate, they thought, to 
see him in an elegant little Gothic church, with 
a dim religious light falling through stained- 
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glass windows. This, however, would have to 
be a work of time, and just now Floraville had 
something else to talk of. 

This was nothing less than several daring 
robberies that had been committed, during the 
past winter, in the very town itself, and rumors 
of others as daring, within a few miles, were 
constantly springing up. No one felt safe, and 
no clue could be discovered to the robbers. 
While the thieves always had an eye to money 
and valuables, they also carried off various 
articles of furniture, such as burglars do not 
generally care to be burdened with; and where 
these things went or how the robbers managed 
to escape without leaving a trace of their where* 
about was a most annoying puzsle to those who 
were plundered. 

This late snowstorm was hailed by most peo¬ 
ple as a valuable aid to the ends of justice. 
Let them prowl around now, on their evil 
errands, and they would doubtless bo tracked. 
To be sure, there had been snowstorms before, 
and these prosperous evil-doers walked right 
through them; but Floraville was more on the 
alert now, and they would scarcely find escape 
so easy. Therefore, on the whole, the snowstorm 
was to be welcomed, except by impatient birds 
and zealous gardeners. 

Alter an hour or so of reverie, Mrs. Nates* 
worth heard the front door softly opened and a 
prolonged sound of careful rubbing and scraping 
on the hall-mat. Tbifc SOurtd was one of the 
trials of Mrs. Natesworth’s existence, for it was 
prolonged beyond all reason on every possible 
occasion; and it seemed as though Mr. Nates* 
worth were resolved to see whether boots or mat 
would hold out longest. 

While Mr. Notesworth was employed in wiping 
his feet, .Mrs. Natesworth sat 44 on pins and 
needles 1 ’ to hear the news. For Mr. Notesworth 
had another weakness much condemned by his 
wife, but which, nevertheless, answered the pur¬ 
pose of a daily paper. 

One particular store in Floraville, which hap¬ 
pened to be a drug-store, was a favorite place of 
resort for the gossiping male sex, and it rarely 
lacked its group of lazy men, many of whom, in 
the general estimation, would have been more 
profitably employed in sawing wood. Mr. 
Natesworth loved to join this circle of choice 
spirits for an hour or so, where he sat eternally 
smiling and absorbing, like a sort of human 
sponge, all the 44 they says” that emanated from 
the tobacco-chewing mouths around him. At a 
reasonable hour, he would return to Mrs. Nates¬ 
worth with his budget, and so kept that lady 
well informed of what was going on. 

Vol. XCIII—24. 


Mrs. Natesworth was tally persuaded that, if 
an invading army bad entered the town, Mr. 

: Natesworth would remain just so long upon the 
door-mat, and then appear with a smile to 
' announce the fact; she was, therefore, quite 
! unprepared by any warning in the conduct or 
1 expression of her lord and master for anything 
| that might have happened. 

But, this evening, on the first glance at Mr. 
Natesworth’s countenance, combined with the 
: fact that he was earlier than usual, Mrs. Nates¬ 
worth dropped her knitting and exclaimed: 

; 44 What is it, Liph?” 

“The burglars again! 11 he replied, without 
the vestige of a smile. 44 Guess what they’ve 
been up to now 1” 

Visions of some dreadtai murder, perhaps a 
whole family murdered in cold blood, passed 
swiftly across Mrs. Natesworth's mental sight;. 
but she only gabped, witb a paler cheek : 44 Tell. 
me quickly, Liph! you know I can’t bear sus¬ 
pense.” 

44 Well,” said Mr. Natesworth, slowly, 44 they’ve 
been at the church. No one knew it till this i 
afternoon, when old Wheeler opened it to dust. 

I around a little.” 

44 You don't mean—” interrupted his wife, in a 
great excitement. 

44 Yes, I do; they’ve made a clean sweep of * 
it—communion - plate, the chancel Bible* and. 
Prayer-book, altar-cloth, peW-cushions—every- - 
thing that ceuld be taken away is gone.”' 

For the space of a second or so, Mrs. Nates— 

; worth stood petrified : then she said : 44 But the - 
; tracks! Where did they lead to? Can’t they 
! be discovered?” 

44 That is the strangest part of it; there were.* 

: no tracks anywhere about the church.” 

His wife looked aghast. 

44 Why, Liph, that is preposterous! Rats and < 
mice do not carry off communion-plate and cush- - 
; ions, and the robbers could not have flown, 
through the airl” 

Mr. Natesworth shook his head dubiously; 

44 It is very sad, a queer business,” said he, as 
be settled himself in a comfortable chair. 

44 Everyone looks sober over it. The gang may 
be in our very midst, living like honest well- 
conducted people.” 

44 And eveiything, then, is gone?” resumed 
Mrs. Natesworth, referring to the pillaged church. 

44 Yes, eveiything that could be taken away ; 
but the doors and windows were found fastened 
up as usual, and Wheeler declares that he never 
left them open a minute.” 

44 1 wonder where they will go next,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Natesworth, who began to look upon 
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the Flora ville burglars as “an institution'’ con-j 
ducting itself upon the principle that the world | 
owed it a living. j 

Thereupon husband and wife began to talk < 
over the various places where the burglars had \ 
been and the incidents connected with these i 
visits, until it seemed as though they were living j 
in the midst of a drama of which no one knew i 
where the next act would be performed. \ 

The party or parties had commenced opera- 
tions in the apartment of Miss Lovina Talcott, an i 
energetic damsel who was famous for “ holding t 
her own,” and who, after hanging her “switch” i 
on one side of the glass, and the long curl that \ 
floated behind her left ear on the other, had > 
wound with great care the. pretty enameled i 
watch that was the delight of her heart, chiefly i 
because she had earned it by trying to teach two ■ 
or three little romping cousins during a weary 
summer, and had then gone to sleep with the 
same energy that characterized her other pro- 
ceedings. 

She awoke, in the small hours of the morning, 
to the consciousness of a widely-opened window 
and a presence in her room. She instantly - 
decided that it was not the cat, and, seizing her 
dressing-gown, she sprang toward her watch, 
which had just been seized by a thievish hand. 

** Put that down instantly !” said Miss Lovina, 
in a voiee of great determination. 

The man, however, was silently retreating; 
with his prize when the young lady seized him ; 
with hands that could grasp very firmly, and 
shouted “Father!” with all her might. The 
robber struggled, but seemed to labor under some 
disadvantage, and Miss Talcott declared that ho : 
had hut one hand, and that she could ■ easily 
identify him by that. 

A sound of boots was now heard in the hall, 
and, hastily dropping the watch and Miss Lovina, 
the intruder swung himself from the window 
and vanished. 

The boots belonged not to Mr. Talcott, who 
had heard nothing of all this and was even then ; 
peacefully snoring, but to a worthy cousin of 
the courageous damsel who had made noise 
enough for two men in her efforts to convince ; 
the robber that one was approaching. 

The next time, the victim, who was no less a ; 
person than Mrs. Dr. Bucket, the “ glass of > 
fashion and the mold of form” to FloraviHe 
generally, was not so. fortunate. 

This lady, who had very little else to do .but 
to adorn herself and be gracious and; condescend- 
ing, was rather a handsome showy-looking 
woman, full of airs and graces, and, priding : 
herself not a little on two diamond rings that ;! 


1 Bet off her plump white Angers, she frequently 
| indulged a harmless weakness of going with her 
| left hand—on which the diamonds sparkled— 

< uhgloved, particularly with a muff. And, one 
\ bright December evening, just at dusk, as she 
| was hurrying home from the cars, she was 
| accosted, in a lonely spot on the outskirts of the 

I town, by a man in a slouched bat. 

This individual, who was rather interesting in 
/appearance, coolly observed, with an imperative 
1 gesture toward the ungloved digits: “ Your 
\ hand, madam, if you please!” 

I Now Mrs. Dr. Bucket was still young enough 
and important enough to receive compliments, 
and she considered herself rather attractive than 
otherwise. Under the circumstances, the gath¬ 
ering gloom enfolded tlie stranger with a sort 
; of romantic halo. She set him down as some 
unconventional wanderer—a poet, perhaps*— 
whose admiration had thus culminated at first 
sight, and she experienced quite a thrill in 
; the region of the heart at such an unusual 
adventure. 

Mrs. Dr. Bucket, however, must remember 
her wifely dignity; and, besides, it was a little 
bit alarming to be alone in such a place at even¬ 
ing, and accosted by a strange man who hid 
rather a desperate expression in spite of Ms 
good looks; so she replied, with much grace: 
“Bxouse me, I think you mistake—-you are 
■ addressing Mrs. Dr. Bucket.” 

8 be would have swept forward, with a mingled 
feeling of being Penelope and Helen of Troy 
, rolled into one; but the man with the slouched 
hat gave a low whistle that produced two more 
: slouched hats from a clump of bushes, and the 
lady began to fear that she was to be carried off 
bodily. 

“Don’t scream, madam.” continued the 
speaker, with great composure, “ or we shall 
have to resort to unpleasant measures. Be kind 
enough to oblige me with your rings and purse.” 

Quite a revulsion of feeling came over the vic¬ 
tim, 'and she was paralyzed with terror and 
! astonishment. Her rings were very gently 
removed from her fingers, and her portomonn&ie 
> from her muff; then, raising the plump white 
| hand to his lips, the slouched hat was politely 
lifted, and the highwayman and his aids dis¬ 
appeared like shadows, while Mrs. Dr. Bucket 
quickened her steps homeward. 

Not long after this, the owner of one of the 
largest and newest places in Floraviile was 
ra wakened in the dead of night by strange sounds 
below; and, as he was young and adventurous 
; he sprang up, delighted with the opportunity 
; of getting a “pop” at the rascals. 
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In rain, Mrs. Rinner clang to her newly-made \ pulled and tugged, until it seemed as though she 
lord and master and entreated him to let the | would rival Samson himself and bring down the 
robbers alone for fear that he might be shot 1 house. 

himself. His brother appeared at the door, j Her husband watched this proceeding with 
also aroused. And, with hands tightly clasping \ intense interest, and tried to express all he 
their murderous instruments, they uttered a few j oould with his eyes to the effect that she would 
laughing words of encouragement to the excited j certaiuly kill herself—or, at least, dislocate her 
bride and stepped cautiously downstairs. \ bones. But Mrs. Kates worth was resolved to 

But Mrs. Rinner was a woman, and least oon- \ do neither, and she was determined to bo free, 
quered when supposed to be quite extinguished. \ Mr. Naiesworth hoped she would scream, aud 
As she eould not stop these two unmanageable > would have given almost anything he possessed 
individuals in their mad career, she could at j for the satisfaction of yelling: 41 Thieves! Mur- 
least give the burglars warning by violently } der! Help]” But his wife wisely considered 
pulling the hell-rope in her room—which she j that the miscreants might be near at hand, and. 
did with a vim. \ in that case, would certainly return and put an 

The two discomfited gentlemen found an airy \ effectual stop to such attempt, 
reception below in open doors and windows; but i After violent struggling, the oords were slipped 
never a burglar was to be seen. All the servants j from one wrist, and, by degrees. Mrs. Nates worth 
were aroused by the bell-ringing, and Mrs. Bin- j emerged from her fetters and stood beside her 
ner was seised with an hysterical fit of laughing. \ husband. Sailor’s-knots, surgeon's-knots, aud 
Of course, nothing could be said to her; and, i all sorts of knots had been tied in the stout 
with a little private grumbling between them- f cords that confined the raging man, so that his 
selves, the would-be avengers subsided. \ wife had to hunt for her ecissors, in the fir»t 

A rich maiden lady, who gloried in stores j place, and then do the best she could to avoid 
of family silver, but considered herself the more j inflicting injury on the captive, 
valuable possession of the two, had the targe i 44 I’ve been to the bonk!” was the startling 
silver-basket placed, evety night, at the foot of j announcement mode by Mr. Notes worth, as soon 
the parlor-stairs, with a written request that J as he could use.his organs of speech, 
thieves would be kind enough to take that and j Now, Mr. Naiesworth was the cashier of the 
depart without alarming the inmates. > Floraville Bauk, and the bank-edifice was sonic 

44 1 wonder,” said Mrs. Naiesworth, as she | distance off. His wife stood still and stared at 
prepared for retiring, 41 where they will go $ him, under the impression that he had lost his 
next?'* j senses. 

Ignorance is not always bliss: for, in her sleep, \ 44 Yes,” he added, hurriedly, introducing him- 
she dreamed she was tied hand and foot. She j self into his cuter garments with surprising 
struggled mentally, but the cords were tight; < quickness, 44 I’ve been to the bank, and unlocked 
and she awoke in great distress; to find herself \ the safe for them to steal one hundred thousand 
tied indeed. Mr. Naiesworth was in the same \ dollars. But, if I don't catch these, villains 
condition, with the additional disadvantage of J before morning—” 

being gagged, which caused such strange con- j *Mr. Naiesworth came nearer to using a warm 
tortious of visage that it would have been difficult J expreesiori than he had ever come in his life 
to recognise him. in any other place. i before, and he certainly had greater provocation ; 

44 What is the matter?” shrieked Mrs. Nates- ^ but he expended bis rage in stamping himself 
worth. 44 Am I awake or dreaming ?” j viciously into his boots. Then, dashing wliat- 

More contortion from Mr. Notesworth and j ever came handy on hU head and, shoulders, 
pathetic observations with his eyes. His wife \ he tore off to aroose the neighbors, and Mrs. 
tried to fly to him—for he was tied fast to a j Naiesworth found herself left in a most unsat is- 
ehair in the window—bat her wings were so j factory state of ignorance in respect to the 
effectually clipped that this was quite out of the \ particulars of this startling episode, 
question. j Hours pas sed before her husband returned, 

44 Oh !” said she, with a groan, as a sadden j and then he brought the sheriff and half a dozen 
light broke upon her, 44 they’ve been here, then.” j men with him, who seemed to think it would 
Mr. Naiesworth looked unntterabie things and \ advance the ends of justice to stare hard at 
envied his wife the power of speech. A moment \ Mrs Naiesworth, the room, and the oords with 
of despair succeeded, in which Mrs. Natesworth j which the pair had been bound. They had before 
lay hopelessly silent; but, presently, she gathered j stared at the outside of the bank, and had tbeu 
all her strength and wriggled and rolled and } gone in and stared at the safe. 
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“They’re deep ones/’ said the sheriff, solemnly 
—a piece of slander which, merely judging from 
appearance, could not with any show of truth 
be fastened on him and his. companions. 

“Where did you track them?” asked Mrs. 
Natesworth, excitedly, when at length she found 
an opportunity to question her husband. 

“Nowhere,” was the dejected reply; “they 
seemed to have had a conveyance ready and 
gone to parts unknown.” 

“ But do tell me something about it,” con¬ 
tinued his wife. “ How could I have slept 
through it all, when the least sound usually 
rouses me?” 

“You had a dose of chloroform,” was the 
astounding reply, “ administered as soon as they 
got me gagged—the villains! And then they 
presented half a dozen revolvers or so and 
demanded the key of the safe. Having tied us 
both up, they departed—but returned, after 
awhile, to order me out to the bank. They 
couldn’t get at the valuables; and so, wrapped 
in a blanket, I was marched quickly along and 
forced to unlock the safe. There were four 
of them altogether, and their faces were painted 
and disguised so that it would be impossible to 
recognise them again. 1 think, though, that 
one fellow had only one hand.” 

Mrs. Natesworth started. “You remember 
Lovina Talcott ? Her robber had only one hand. 
Who would have thought, last evening, when we 
were talking of the church-robbery, that all this 
would have happened to us?” 

“Who, indeed?” echoed her husband, who 
had quite forgotten to smile at all. “ But—mark 
my words, Phebe—I believe that this last 
exploit will, somehow, bring those villains to 
light, and perhaps I shall be the man to do it. 
If I don’t, it will not be for want of trying.” 
And Mr. Natesworth looked so terribly resolate, 
that his wife was almost afraid of him: his 
midnight promenade in a blanket had effected 
a startling change in his hitherto placid physiog¬ 
nomy. 

The excitement in Floraville, when it had 
fully spread abroad that the bank had been 
robbed, surpassed anything that had ever been 
known there; a perfect panic ensued, and those 
who had deposited the smallest sums were most 
clamorous to have them instantly refunded. 
There was a constant bussing about the presi¬ 
dent's ears, as though a hive of angry bees had 
; been let loose. 

Some sympathized with the cashier, and some 
—the more ignorant ones—looked knowing and 
“guessed ’twas six of one and half-dozen of 
t'other.” The robbery of the church seemed 


almost forgotten in this startling calamity, and 
the opinion was confidently expressed that 
; “something ought to be done.” But what to do? 
\ And who to do k ? A little promiscuous hanging 
i would have been advocated, if put to the vote; 
! bQt, finally, the chaos of threats and complaints 
| culminated in an immense placard offering a 

i ' reward of twenty thousand dollars for the dis¬ 
covery and apprehension of the thieves. Valuable 
mortgages and deeds bad been taken with the 
money, and, unless these were recovered, half 
the property in Floraville would be quarreled 
over. 

On the afternoon of that same day, Mrs. 
Natesworth was walking sorrowfully around the 
church, after visiting and deploring the bare 
interior, when her attention was attracted by 
a document that seemed to have been dropped 
and then crushed by a footprint partly under 
the snow. She raised it carefully and found 
j that it was a deed of some property on the out- 
\ skirts of Floraville—one of the very documents 
: that had been stolen from the bank. 

She stood, for a few moments, in deep thought 
| then followed some footprints that led directly 
; to the belfry and there stopped. This puzzled 
; her considerably; but, presently, she glanced 
upward, noted the slope over the Grecian portico, 
and, with the meteor-flash of woman’s instinct, 
arrived at a conclusion. 

She hurried home, and, very shortly after, 
Mr. Natesworth issued forth in a great state of 
excitement and suddenly requested the company 
of the sheriff and as many men as could be col- 
: lected. 

Floraville got an Inkling that something was 
going on, and a crowd of spectators followed the 
cashier and his aids. All gazed, as if spell¬ 
bound, at the belfry; and then the sheriff put 
his own feet in the footprints and proceeded 
with much satisfaction directly to a side-gate. 

“As plain as * two and two make four,* ” said 
he, enthusiastically. “I’d like to smoke ’em 
: out, like a nest of rats; but ’twouldn’t pay, I 
s’pose, to burn down the ohurch.” 

Neither would it pay to storm the belfry, and 
thus lose part of the game or their own lives. 
So, after a short consultation, the crowd were 
; persuaded to retire peaceably, while Mr. Nates¬ 
worth and the guardians of justice remained on 
the watch. 

It was twelve o'clock at night before any sign 
of life appeared from the belfry; and then a 
long ladder was carefhlly lowered, from which a 
man sprang to the ground and was making rap- 
idly for the gate, while the ladder was drawn-up 
! again and disappeared from view. 
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By an adroit movement, the sheriff caught the 
fellow from behind, and immediately stopped his 
mouth for fear of his giving an alarm to the rest 
of the gang. The man's astonishment seemed 
intense when he found himself at last within the 
firm grasp of the law and completely surrounded 
by its officers. He glanced from them to Mr. 
Natesworth in sheer amazement. Long exemp¬ 
tion from discovery had evidently emboldened 
him, for his countenance expressed fear much 
less than surprise. Judging from this fellow, 
the robbers of Floraville had begun to believe 
themselves secure in their cunningly-selected 
hiding-place. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nates worth's face assumed an 
expression of complacent triumph. His wife's 
wit had indeed solved the mystery which had so 
long puzzled the town. 

Of course, the sheriff’s first thought was to 
make the captive confess, so the latter was with¬ 
drawn to a safe distance from the church and 
interrogated. 

“ There must be a good many more of you up 
there?” was the officer’s first query, in his 
sternest tone, as he pointed in the direction of 
the belfry. 

The robber smiled grimly, in reply. 

44 It will be better for you, gnd save us both a 
good deal of trouble, if you will tell all you 
know,” his questioner went on, in a more per¬ 
suasive tone. 44 You can gain nothing by keep¬ 
ing quiet, and your confederates are all in our 
power. We must catch them sooner or later.” 

The listener seemed to be considering this 
statement. There appeared to be some truth in it. 

44 Come, hurry,” began the sheriff, a little 
impatiently, perceiving the impression he had 
evidently made, while his men looked as if they 
would like to enforce his remarks. 

44 Will it be any better for me—any easier, if I 
help you?” inquired the burglar, glancing about 
as if to find tome way of escape. 

44 You needn’t attempt that—it's no use,” he 
was promptly informed, in a triumphant tone, by 
one of his guard. 

44 We will try and make things easier for you 
if we can; we will do our best,” the sheriff 
answered, as his prisoner glanced questioningly 
toward him. 

44 Very well; then I'll tell you the whole,” 
was the prompt reply; and, without further 
waste of words, the now reckless man made full 
confession, to the growing astonishment of his 
auditors, who, in their wildest moments, had 
never dreamed of such a state of affairs in their 
peaceful little town, which, previous to the 
events *>f the last few months, had known no 


greater excitement than repairing or altering 
the church, now the scene of such great marvels. 

The robber’s turning traitor to his comrades 
expedited matters, and, though the men in 
ambush were all heavily armed, the capture of 
twenty desperadoes, who had for the last six 
months been domesticated in the church-loft, 
was effected without bloodshed or disturbance, 
to the intense satisfaction of Mr. Naiesworth. 
who recognised among them his one-handed 
visitor of the night before. 

It was sad to see that they were all quite 
young men, some of them belonging to respect¬ 
able families in the neighborhood, and this was 
their first attempt at burglary. A residence in 
the church-loft was suggested to them by some 
repairs that bad been made in the building dur¬ 
ing the past summer. The workmen, who had 
been busy in the belfry, Left their ladder there 
at night, and one or two adventurous spirits 
mounted to the belfry and discovered that a 
loose board afforded easy communication with 
the loft. 

This they took possession of and fitted up, by 
degrees, quite comfortably. The lower half of 
one of the belfry-windows looked into the loft 
and cast a subdued twilight in place of total 
darkness. For the rest, they had a stove, some 
chairs, and provisions; and of late the church- 
cushions had been appropriated for beds. The 
absence of footmarks, -on occasion of this rob¬ 
bery, was accounted for by the fact that, in this 
case, the ladder was let down inside by means 
of that same convenient board, and the gallery 
reached without much trouble. This once 
accomplished, it was easy enough to drag what 
they wanted up to their quarters; and the more 
boyish of the gang seemed to think the whole 
proceeding an excellent joke. 

A speedy exploration of this novel residence 
took place, and all sorts of articles, the fruits of 
various raids, were found piled there in confu¬ 
sion. The property taken from the bank was 
nearly all recovered. The communion-plate was 
found unharmed. Many other lost treasures 
were restored to their delighted owners. 

Floraville never stopped talking of the affair, 
which cost a h&lo of romance over the hitherto 
quiet town, for such an entirely out-of-the-way 
occurrence had never been heard of before. 
Since the town was to have a visitation of burg¬ 
lars, it was really pleasant to have them conduct 
themselves in such a highly original manner; 
for who ever would have dreamed that the 
church was harboring snch a nest of vipers in 
her very bosom ? 

Poor Mr. Clarnly, the rector, was favored with 
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many quizzical remarks at his expense, as these 5 and for that reason the reward properly belonged 
unwelcome squatters on church-ground were i to her. 

quite familiar with many of his sermons, and \ Everybody was in a delightful state of excite* 
spoke of having been greatly edified by his stir- • men!; and, as the meeting was not held in the 
ring objurgation of the sinners below, while the } church, three cheers were given on the spot for 
presence of these greater sinners above was not v Mrs. Nates worth, and money flew about so gen- 
oven suspected. i erously that people deelared there would be 

Mr. Clarnly colored and smiled at these \ more than was needed, 
attacks, but lie replied pleasantly that the blame < A valuable piece of rising ground, that all 
rested with the builders of an edifice that could j lovers of the beautiful decided to be the very 
thus accommodate two suoh conflicting profes- j spot for a church, was bought at once, and a 
sions, and he proposed to bare the loft removed \ picturesque stone edifice, that was the pride of 
and thus prevent such unhallowed occupancy for j Floraville and the delight of Mr. Clarnly’s heart ,4 
the future. } < reared its cross-topped spire amid the hills in a 

This Bet Floraville thinking, and the result j wonderfully short space of time, 
was a meeting of the vestry, when a new church- < In numerous ways the town seemed spurred 
building was boldly proposed. \ on to fresh exertions by the possession of the 

Mr. Nateswortb rose in great excitement, and, ] new church, and a number of fine buildings were 
with his usual agreeable smile in full force, j put wp during the next year, 
headed the subscription^list with a donation > Mrs. Dr. Bucket’s diamond rings were never 
of twenty thousand dollars from Mrs. Phebe \ recovered ; but, as it was not at all probable that 
Nates worth. \ she would have contributed them to the building 

For this, he was gently reprimanded by his \ of the church—and ai*t if they and certain other 
wife, on his return home. Woman-like, she \ things had not been stolen, the church might not 
wished the glory of the discovery and reward to < have been built—oil Floraville, except the owner, 
l>elong to her husband ; but he stoutly maintained \ was disposed to look upon the loss as a decided 
that it was she who had unhoused the burglars, i gain. 


DREAMING OF SPRING. 

BY JESSIE M. E. SAXBT. 


1 hat* a dream—a chlld-Tlke drain*—of waking wood^ I 
Of fragrant paths beset by opening flower*. 

Of tender leaflets casting off their winter hoods. 

Of song-bird* thanking God for springtide hour*. 

Oh, for the wing* to reach some quiet forest-upst: 

The city*S tuneless clamor breaks my visiou blest 

1 have a dream of rill and my that dance betweaa 
The ancient hills in verdant glory clad. 

Of meadows putting on their robes of virgin green. 

Of winds that heavenward bear earth’s anfhom glad. 

Oh, that a wand divine would lull my senses dfmr 
For human moanihgs drown Sweet nature's Eaater-hyum. 

I have a dream of ocean, whose familiar flow— 

The echo of eternity’s calm voice— 

Speaks of the spring* renewed that, wave-like, oome and g<\ 
Chanting the resurrection song “ Rejoice I ” 

Oh. that my longing son! ronld float to yon fhr sea. 

Forgetful of the crowded life that fetters me ! 

Oh, that an angel's touch would bid my spirit rise 
Above the din and dust, to wear once more 
The emerald crown of youth, the light of vernal tkie^ 

The rainbow and the flower from days of yore! 

Oh, that my dreaming heart conld thn# foroter keep 
Its May-time, horn of hope, wtthih the realma of sleep ! 
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BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 


T had been admitted to the bar; but, as I had 
very little practice and found myself with plenty 
of time on my hands, 1 had got into the habit 
of dropping in to chat with a newsdealer 1 who 
kept a stand not far from my office. Old Bowls, 
as everybody called him, dealt also in 1 waste 
paper and rags, which he sold to the paper* 
ufakors. 

One evening, he was sorting a lot of this 
rdbbish, when my practiced eye lighted on Wliat 
appeared to be a legal document, bound with 
blue tape. I took it up, and saw that it was 
marked “ Last Will and Testament/' 

I opened it and commenced to read: 

“In the name of God: Amen. Know all 
men by these presents, that I, James Morgan, 
being of sound mind and disposing memory, 
do make and publish this my last will and 
teetament.” 

“ What’8 that yon say?’" demanded Bowls, 
as he dropped a handful of paper and looked 
up at me. 

I repeated what I had read. 

“All right,” he said. “ Now read on. Squire.” 

“ I give and bequeath to my adopted daughter, 
Rliiabeth Morgan, otherwise known as ‘ EHxa- 
beth Summers,’ all my personal and real prop¬ 
erty, after the payment of my ftmeral expenses 
and my just debts.” 

“ Heavens! ” exclaimed Bowls, “ t hat must he 
the will of old Morgan, who died four years 
ago—it was said, intestate. He left not less 
thah a hundred thousand dollars, that aU Went 
to remote heirs, though everybody expected it 
would have been left to this very Elisabeth 
Summers, bis adopted daughter.” 

•* What has become of the adopted daughter?” 

1 asked. 

“ I do not know; but I think I can find out.” 

•* How much of this property is real estate? 
And where is it situated?” 

“ Well, there is the Oakdale plantation, which 
lies 'about five miles out from here and is worth 
at least fifty thousand dollars. Then there are 
several houses in town also, beside twentyflve 
thousand dollars in Government securities.” 

“ Who is the relative that got the property?” 

“ Simon Skaggs. He lives oat at the Oakdale 
farm. 1 think he is a second -cousin to Mr. 
Morgan.” 


! “ What kind of man is he?” 

“A mean old skinflint, or he would never have 
taken the last penny from that poor girl.” 

“Well,” said I, “I propose to take this will 
i home with me* to-night, and examine it carefully. 
\ If I find all right, we ll hunt up the girl and 
| recover the property for her.” 
j To this, he assented; and, depositing the docu- 
i meat in my pocket, I bade the old man good- 
j night and returned to my offioe, where I slept. 
} But I was too much excited for sleep. 

I I locked my^ room, and, sitting down, react tbs 
instrument over slowly and carefully. There 
was but the one legatee mentioned The will 
was clear and simple; it bore the appearance of 
being genuine; and had evidently been drawn 
by one thoroughly acquainted with the necessary 
legal forms. 

The longer I pondered over it, the more 
I became convinced that I had at last stumbled 
upon an interesting case—one which, if properly 
managed, oould not fail to bring me reputation, 
and right a great wrong besides. 

The next afternoon, I went to Bowls’s store. 
He was alone, waiting for me. 

“ 1 have found where the girl is,” lie said, as 
Boon as I told him tliat the will was undoubtedly 
genuine. “ She lives about fifty miles off, in a 
little place called FrientJaviUe, quite up among 
the mountains, on a wild hill-farm, where things 
go on in the most primitive manner. A distant 
relative—an aunt three times removed, very 
poor, but, it seems, not without a heart—heard 
of her destitution, and sent for her. An old 
lady, who used to know the girl and had her at 
her bouse awhile after old Morgan’s death, hap¬ 
pened to come iq here, and l asked her if she 
knew where Elizabeth Summers was.” 

“ I will gp down and see her, to-morrow,” 
I said, promptly. 

“And bringi her back with you,” answered 
Bowls, aa briskly. “ My daughter and 1 will 
give her a home. ’Gad !” be cried, rubbing his 
hands enthusiastically, “we'll be too much for 
old Skaggs, after alL” . 

It was late the t nexl afternoon when I arrived 
at my destination, having made the journey 
partly by rail and partly by stage. The coach 
put me down at a lonely cross-road, from whioh 
I had about two miles to walk. 
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“Oh, yes — the Widow Benham,” said the 
driver, pointing with his whip, “lives up yonder, 
just around the point of -the mountain. You'll 
see the house in ten minutes or so.” 

It was a warm Bultry day in August, with not 
a breath of air stirring. I soon caught sight 
of the houje—a plain unpretending structure, 
like so many in that region. When it was about 
two hundred yards distant, the sound of falling 
water attracted me, apparently coming from 
some precipitous rocks on the left. As I was 
thirsty, I went toward it. As I turned the comer 
of the cliff, a handsome girl, about twenty years 
of age. emerged from a sort of cave, bearing on 
her shoulder a large water-jar. The lightness 
with which she stepped from stone to stone 
across the brook, the poise os of some sylvan 
goddess with which she bore aloft the jar, made 
me utter unconsciously an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise. Though she was dressed in the coarsest 
homespun and wore neither shoes nor stockings, 
I forgot altogether the homeliness of her apparel 
in the grace of her movements, the exquisite 
contour of her figure, and the beauty of her 
expressive face, which was now mantling with 
blushes. A small dog, apparently a self-consti¬ 
tuted protector, barked at me furiously, as I 
advanced, hat in hand: for intuitively I knew 
this must be my client. 

My client it was. I lost no time in explaining 
the object of my visit. She was very much 
surprised, but, after a moment’s hesitation, said 
with dignity : 

4i Come up to the house, please. I will consult 
my aunt. Down, Tip—down, sir.” 

The dog ceased barking, at this command, and 
trotted quietly ahead. I offered to take the jar, 
but she declined, and with the composure of 
a queen. 

When she had introduced me to Mrs. Benham 
and said: “This gentleman, aunt, has some¬ 
thing very strange tb tell you, and I will leave 
you with him for a moment,” she disappeared, 
returning some quarter of an hour later, dressed 
in a becoming blue muslin and with the daintiest 
slippers on her pretty feet. I had, meantime, 
produced the will and given details of the 
manner in which if was found. 

Not to dwell too long on this prelude to my 
story, I will say briefly that my client and 1 
started, the next morning, for Kent, and were 
met at the depot by Bowls and his daughter, 
who relieved me of my charge, while I went to 
my boarding-house for supper.and thence to my 
room. 

The next day, I filed the document in the 
office of the county clerk, and gave notice to 


Skaggs that, on the following Monday, I would 
move that it be admitted to probate. 

But here a new difficulty presented itself. 
In our anxiety to find the claimant, we had 
utterly overlooked the attesting witnesses. 

1 immediately went to Bowls and stated the 
difficulty. 

“Ah!” said he, “why have we not thought 
of this before?” 

“ Do you know these witnesses?” said I. 

“Yes, 1 know them. Tom Jones lived as a 
tenant on the old man’s farm at the time of his 
death. He now lives about ten miles out on the 
Lancaster road. And, as certain as I’m a sinner, 
Squire, this other witness is dead. William 
Jackson? Yes—I remember him. He moved 
to Texas, and died a year ago.” 

“ Then it’s all up. We can’t get along without 
both witnesses. Are you sure that Jackson is 
dead?” 

“ I am sartain sure. He has a brother living 
in this town, who received a letter from the 
family in Texas at the time of his death. There 
is no doubt about it.” 

“Then we may as well drop the matter at 
once. The law of this State requires the evi¬ 
dence of two witnesses, and makes no provision 
for the death of one.” 

“It does look rather ugly, if that’s the case,” 
said Bowls. “But let's make a fight of it— 
something may turn up in our favor.” 

My fears proved correct, however. We made 
a gallant struggle; but it was in vain. My 
speech, I was told afterward, was applauded 
privately by the judge, though, in his official 
capacity, he felt compelled to decide against me. 
I remember that I spoke from a full heart, of the 
iqjustioe of refusing to receive a will which 
everybody knew to be that of Morgan, merely 
because one of the witnesses had died. 

“ It is the law we are called on to administer 
here,” said the judge, from the bench, “not 
what you or I may think, Mr. Attorney, is 
equity. And you know as well as I do, for you 
are.a good lawyer, that it takes two witnesses to 
prove a will.” 

But the case was not without its benefit to 
me, professionally. My speech had made an 
impression on the public, and business now 
began to pour in. 

My fair client still remained at my friend 
Bowls’s. “ My eldest daughter lias come to love 
her as a sister,” he said. “ Bessie, as you must 
have seen, is unusually intelligent. She had 
received quite a good education, too, before old 
Mr. Morgan died. The cheerful ntanner in 
which she bore her subsequent poverty is, as 
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Mrs. Be aham says, a proof of an unusually 
noble character. No, we have invented an 
excuse that we want a nursery-governess, for 
she is too proud to stay as a mere pensioner, and 
her aunt has consented to the arrangement, say¬ 
ing that it is a Bin to bury Bessie among the 
hills.’* 

Almost every week, I dropped in for an hour 
or so of an evening at the Bo wises’, and, as I 
became better acquainted with Bessie, I more 
than endorsed my old friend's encomiums. In 
snort, I was as much charmed with her attrac¬ 
tions of mind and manner as I had been at 
first by her sylvan grace and beauty. Very 
soon, 1 found myself in love; and when, some six 
months later, I told her of it, I was overjoyed to 
hear her confess that my passion was returned. 

I was now the happiest man in the country. 
Out of my defeat had come the elements of suc¬ 
cess. By it, I had won a reputation and a love— 
oh, the purest, the sweetest, the best! I pictured 
to myself a home, humble and poor, but so bright 
and cozy, the abode of content and happiness. 

One day, in the following summer, I was in 
the clerk’s office, searching some old records, 
when I came upon a page that almost took my 
breath away. After reading it carefully, I closed 
the book and returned to my office. 

The next day, Simon Skaggs was served with 
a summons to answer a suit of ejectment, in the 
name of Elizabeth Morgan, for all the real prop¬ 
erty held by him, which he claimed as heir-at- 
law of the late James Morgan; and great was 
the excitement in the village when it was known 
that this suit was begun. “ What could it mean ?” 
asked everybody. 

I told no one. Even to Bessie, I only repre¬ 
sented that I thought I saw a chance to recover; 
but I was careful not to appear too sanguine. 

In two months, the circuit court came on. 
Again the court was crowded. The excitement 
was even greater than it had been before. I had 
prepared no brief. Not even a memorandum or 
a book did I carry into court. 

“Morgan vs. Skaggs,” called the clerk. 

“Who appears for the plaintiff?” said the 
judge. 

“ I do, your Honor,” I answered. 

“ Who for the defendant?” 

“ I do, your Honor,” answered two of the 
oldest and most talented lawyers from Kent. 

“Are you ready for the plaintiff?” 

“ We are.” 

“Are you ready for the defendant?” 

“ We are, your Honor.” 

“ Let a jury be sworn, then,” said the judge. 

The jury was soon empaneled. The twelve 
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; men filed in and took their seats amid the most 
: breathless silence. 

“Let the case proceed at once,” said the 
judge. 

“Call Mr. Bowls,” said I. 

The sheriff called him. He came into the 
: court-room, took the witness-stand, and was 
; sworn. 

The most intense silence now reigned. My 
; fair client was seated by my side, pale and quiet, 
j; The defendant was scaled near his counsel, calm, 

: confident, and defiant. 

“Examine the witness,” said the judge. 

“Mr. Bowls,” I began, “are you acquainted 
with the plaintiff?” 

| “lam.” 

“ Do you know where she lived, from the time 

I she was three years old, up to the time she was 
sixteen?” 

“ 1 do.” 

“Where ?” 

“With the late James Morgan.* 

“Are you certain that this plaintiff is the same 
persou? ’ 

“ I am.” 

“That’s all I wish to ask,” said I to the court. 
“ Cross-examine, gentlemen,” said the judge. 
“We don’t wish to ask anything,” said the 
opposing counsel. 

“ Let the witness stand aside,” said the court. 
“ Call your next.” 

“ May it please your Honor, we have no other 
witnesses that we wish sworn at present,” said 
I, rising to my feet and looking around the 
< room. 

A murmur of disappointment ran through the 
; crowd. 

“Then do you rest your case here?” said the 
judge, with a smile. 

“ No, your Honor; we have some record evi¬ 
dence that we wish to introduce.” And, as I 
spoke, I drew it from my pocket. “It is an 
authenticated copy from the records of the 
county for the year 18—. It proves that this 
young lady was duly and legally adopted as the 
; daughter of the deceased, and, as such, is enti¬ 
tled, under our law, to this property, as his 
; nearest and only heir-at-law. Shall 1 read it to 
: the jury ?” 

“Rend it,” said the judge. 

But Skaggs’s lawyers sprang to their feet, 
with a storm of objections. For a full hour they 
argued, with all the force of their ability, bring¬ 
ing to bear their vast legal knowledge and 
experience. But they were finally overruled by 
the court, who directed me to proceed. 

The record was conclusive. After reading it, 
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1 announced that I would close the case for the > a part of the interest which had been accumu- 
plaintiff. The defendant was so completely taken j latinfc for sC many years, the old mansion at 


by storm that he did not introduce a single wit¬ 
ness. The charge of the court was lucid and 
comprehensive. In thirty minutes, the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The result was received with loud acclamations 
by the excited audience. Skaggs took the case 
to the Supreme Court, but only for the purpCse 
of gaining time. The judgment below was 
affirm od. 


Oakdale was refitted and fyrnished. 

Six months later, there was a quiet wedding 
at my old friend Bowls’s, in which I took a 
prominent part. 

I am getting on toward middle age. I love 
my profession better than ever, though my thne 
is now necessarily divided, and a portion of it 
devoted to the farm at Oakdale. 

The oM farm-house is vocal with childish 


Three months later, the real estate was turned i music, and a snnny-haired soft-voiced little 
over to my fair client. The securities Were J woman makes‘it the brightest spot on all -the 


given up at the same time, without a suit. With i earth for me. 


MUSIC IN MOONLIGHT. 

BY LELLA BARREL00. 

Softly now those fleecy cloudlet* 

Drift and float in depths of bine, 

While the night-queen's tender smiling 
Seems my purest thoughts to woo— 

Come again the fond sweet faces 
Of the loved ones gone before. 

Seek they thus to lure me onward 
To their home—the golden shore ? 


Weights of earth, like links dissevered 
From my sorrow's cruel chain, 

One by one fall off aud vanish— 

Hope smiles on through tears and pain. 
Oh, this magic power, music. 

O’er the restless human soul! 

We shall lean Its mystic teachings 
While eternal ages roll. 


Sad and lone, I gttee and ponder 
On the present, future, past— 
Hither, thither, with the curreut» 
Out upon the ocean cast, 

Life, an aimless bark, seems floating, 
Powerless the storm to brave, 
While its mighty foes are lurking- 
'Neath each dark uncertain wavs. 


But the still ness wow Is broken— 

On the perfumed evening-air. 

Softly as the suow-whitc cloudlets, 
Floats rich music ev’ry where. 

Then the sounds grow deeper, cleaner. 
Bidding this heart-tumult ceaso; 
Waves of melody surround me— 

Weird sweet voices whisper “ reaco !” 


“OH! MY LOST, LOST LOVE.” 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Oh, my love," I cry, 11 oh, my lost, lost love, } 

Will yon ever come back to me ?” J 

My love, with a tangle of weedt above, 

Deep down in the fethomlees ns. 

Sometimes, oh, my love, I dream in the night 
We are walking, aud hand in hand. 

O’er amaranth meads, by rivers of light, 

In a beautiful far-off land. 


But I wake at dawn—no more are you there— 
And the hot tears rush to my eyes, 

! And I wring my hands in my wild despair 
And plead to the pitiless skies. 

I call to the waves, but the rack above 
Makes darker the terrible sea. 

And it answers not. “Oh, my lost, last ldvk, 
Will you never come back to me?" 


SOMETIME. 

i- 

BY A£?IOLD CHILDS* 

Bourn**, the thoughts that chord a saddened strain, f Sometime, the lovelit eyes that sorrow clouded. 

The memory of days that brought us pain, ’ The dear dfchd fates friendly hands have shrouded 

Shull be forever stilled; j Away from mortal tight, 

smile upon us with sweet grace. 

Tty) lost shall clasp us in a fond embrace: 

For death will reunite. 


Our bleeding heart-wounds shall be sealed, 
The wisdom in long suffering revealed, ( 
Our worthy hopes fulfilled. 
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CnAPTRU TV. 

T HE next morning, when Burt Newton rose j 
and looked out from bis window across j 
the sea dazzling witb the glory of the i 
September sunlight, he would have liked \ 
to persuade himself that the dreadful experience > 
of the previous evening belonged to the visions \ 
of the most troubled night “ his young remem- J 
brnnee could father.” 

He did not succeed, however. The scene was \ 
too horribly real from the moment when Angela 
fainted in his arms to the closing ordeal—the 
last embraces from every member of the family j 
that it had been feasible to bring forward. Not > 
fora moment did the true-hearted fellow suspect > 
Angela. He believed that she had unintention- j 
ally betrayed her secret, and then, in her excite- ; 
ment, honestly interpreted bis exclamation to j 
mean that she was loved in return. Indeed, he \ 
felt genuinely sorry that he did not love her, and j 
was disturbed by a guilty pang when he recol- j 
lected how blind he had been during the past 
months, though he reflected that Angela must j 
have as completely deceived herself. It was 
only the abrupt announcement of his departure 
that had wakened her to a perception of the real ' 


state of her feelings with such suddenness that 
she was completely overwhelmed. 

To decide on any course of conduct was, as 
vet, impossible. His dazed brain was incapable 
<>f coherent thought. He turned from the win¬ 
dow and sat down before the neglected breakfast- 
tray, to be almost instantly interrupted by an 
invasion of the younger members of the Fan- 
bawe household. Their mother had not forgot¬ 
ten her promise. The twins had arrived under 
the guardianship of the irrepressible Graham, 
whom Burt had loathed from tho first moment 
lie set eyes on him. The two girls darted, on 
t heir prospective relative and hugged him rapt¬ 
urously. Dora exclaimed, between her kisses: 
“I always adored you, dear!” And Flora 
added: “You shall be my favorite brother!” 
Then both exclaimed; “Burt, darling, what do 
you mean to give us to celebrate the occasion?” 

As for Graham, while opening the door, he 
called : “ Hallo, old fellow, I condole w ith you. 
<!aught, hooked, boned, impaled—it's all up with 
you! Well, well, one is never safe. There was 
that old girl of Lady Seymour’s making eyes at 
me yesterday; but I’m not to be had cheap— 
shan’t go under double what she could offer.” 

Having expressed his adherence to the theory 
concerning engagements and marriage which is 
apparently nearly universal among Englishmen 
of all classes in our generation, Master Graham 
pounced on the breakfast-tray, ate the best'of 
the luscious figs, and drank more than half of 
the cream which that, luxurious dog, Burt, always 
ordered. 

Dora finished the figs, and would have done 
the Bume by the cream, only that Graham was 
now at leisure to remember politeness, and. bade , 
her “ mind her manners,” while Flora hung fast 
to Burt, begged for his turquoise scarf-pin in 
one breath, and in the next cried: 

“ You’d better have waited a few years, Burtie 
darling, and then you could have taken me! 
Oh, you shocking boy, you haven't had your 
tea! If you are not very good, I shall tell 
Angela how lazy you are. I’ll pour you out a 
oup. Sit down there and see how nice it is to 
have a sister!” 

“No, I shall pour out his tea,” vowed the 

(489) 
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other twin. 44 Papa says I am ever so much 
cleverer than you.” 

“ He never said it, miss! If you begin any 
of your crams, I’ll take care that mamma allows 
you no pudding to-day,” retorted Flora, bold 
and menacing in the certainty of being the 
maternal favorite. 

The pair squabbled to get possession of the 
teapot, and upset its contents over Burt’s white 
serge costume; but luckily he had neglected the 
beverage until it was nearly cold, so he escaped 
parboiling. 

Then Graham scolded both girls, and Dora 
began to cry, and Burt was forced to say sooth¬ 
ing things instead of shaking her soundly, as he 
Longed to do; and she, wise beyond her years, 
turned her distress to account in order to obtain 
the turquoise pin coveted by her Bister. 

I must be off,” said Graham, at last. 44 If 
you two want to stop any longer, Burt can see 
you home.” 

But, crushed as he was, Burt felt there was a 
limit to his endurance, and answered hastily: 
44 1 can’t do it; I have letters to write.” 

€i Oh, Angela will be expecting you,” the 
twins averred. “You mustn’t keep her waiting.” 

Don’t forget you are in harness, old fellow !” 
chuckled Graham, with a satisfaction which 
roused murderous instincts in poor Bull's soul. 
Though the sweetcst-tempered fellow in the 
world, he decided that there would be a tragedy 
in the Fanshawc family if the trio did not speed¬ 
ily depart, and he dispatched his visitors with 
such scant ceremony that, when they got down¬ 
stairs, Graham muttered: 44 He’s a blasted impu¬ 
dent Yankee, that’s what he is! But he’s got 
lots of tin and isn’t stingy—there’s one comfort.” 

44 He is handsome and you're not; that’s what 
exasperates you,” rejoined Dora, with whom her 
brother was not a favorite. “And you swore. 
If you do it again, I shall tell mamma.” 

44 Stuff!” cried Flora. 44 1 wish I were a boy, 
so that I could swear too! Oh, do it more and 
harder, Grims—it’s beautiful. And I say, isn’t 
it jolly that we are to be rid of Angela at last? 
Oh, if Burt only knew what a sharp-clawed old 
cat she is!” 

44 1 heard her tell Burt she was twentythree— 
that’s his age,” Baid Dora. “ I declare, I have 
seen her about until it seems to me she must be 
a hundred. But I’ve forgotten how old she 
really is. You know, Grims?” 

“ Seven-and-twenty lost June,” replied Gra¬ 
ham. “ But mind you don’t get us all into hot 
water by Baying I told.” 

44 Well, I declare,” exclaimed Flora, with 
energy, 44 if I wouldn’t be ashamed to have 


fished as many summers and winters as she has, 
without even a nibble!” 

“And only to catch a Yankee at last,” added 
Graham. 

44 Everybody says Americans make a great deal 
nicer husbands than Englishmen,” put in Dora. 
“Their wives do just as they please and never 
get scolded about the bills, and mamma knows 
what that means.” 

“Come, now step out, you two fillies!” cried 
Graham. 44 1 cau't waste my whole morning 
with you.” 

And they did step out, chattering amicably to 
a melody from 44 Madame Angot,” which Graham 
whistled as loudly as if he had himself been a 
44 blasted Yankee,” though with an utter lack 
of ear which offered convincing proof of his 
nationality. 

As for Burt Newton, after he had changed his 
drenched clothes, he left his lodgings, regardless 
of tea or letters. He went down to the beach, 
passed the bathing-establishments and the hum¬ 
bler straw cabins which lined the shore further 
below, eager to get beyond all human sights and 
sounds. He tramped for miles along the shore, 
staring blindly out at the shining laughing sea, 
feeling sufficiently desperate to plunge in, if 
only he could have found stones enough on those 
smooth sands to freight his pockets so heavily 
as to insure his never rising to the surface again. 

At length, he discovered that a sun almost as 
hot as that of his native land was beating on his 
head and increasing the wild pain which 
throbbed there, and he had three minds to render 
sunstroke a certainty by reposing without his 
hat on the scorching sands. But he luckily 
rememoered that he should be forced to undergo 
an illness before death took him, and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe would undoubtedly insist on a right to 
watch beside his sick-bed. This thought caused 
him at once to turn back, plough his way across 
the beach, and seek the shelter of the great pine- 
forest which renders Viareggio delightful even 
in midsummer. He lay down in the cool shadow 
with his hands clasped behind his head for a 
pillow, gAzed up at the glimpse of blue sky 
visible between the thick branches, and rushed 
from despair to rage and back again to despair, 
embittering his lips with those curses against 
himself, fate, all things, high and low—curses 
whose acrid taste is familiar to lips as old as 
yours and mine, but was new to that dainty 
mouth which life hod hitherto fed with its 
choicest morsels and treated liberally to its most 
intoxicating draughts. 

He struggled up at length and went back to 
his lodgings. He ate some luncheon, took a short 
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nap which he sorely needed, and then prepared 
to seek Angela. He had made up his mind in a 
confused fashion ; he meant to tell her the exact 
truth. He was bitterly grieved and distressed 
and ready to offer any and every atonement for 
the blunder except—except that one impossible 
amend, of marrying her. 

As he was crossing a stretch of shrubbery at 
one end of a public square, Burt perceived 
Mrs. Fanshawe approaching, on her road to the 
Neptune, the principal bathing-establishment in 
which people managed to idle away the greater 
portion of their waking hours. 

A sudden thought seixed the young man like 
a happy inspiration. He would speak to her 
first. He considered her not only a very kind 
but a very sensible woman. She would compre¬ 
hend the position ; even if angry and hurt for a 
little, she would see the justice of his explana¬ 
tions. 

He hurried forward. The lady saw him, 
waved her hand in greeting, and quickened her 
steps. They met by the fountain in the centre 
of the grounds. There was nobody in sight, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe had her arm about his neck in 
a flash, and gave him a hearty kiss, exclaiming: 
“ Oh, Burt, my son—my own dear son I Ah, 
my boy, you have made me a happy woman t 1 
was so surprised at first that I could not think 
clearly. I had never dreamed that you and 
Angela were more than good confidential friends. 

I am so glad—so glad !” 

She released him and stood smiling in his face. 
Burt stammered something—he did not know 
what, and, from sheer confusion, shook her hand 
again. Though scarcely so kind a woman as 
Burt believed, nor always sensible in her judg¬ 
ments and actions, Mrs. Fanshawe was a very 
shrewd person, especially in anything which 
regarded the interests of her family. Burt’s 
pallor and the weary wistful expression of the 
great purple eyes fixed so earnestly on her were 
symptoms of danger which she caught at a 
glance and prepared to guard against with a 
readiness of wit that Angela herself certainly 
could not have surpassed. 

“ Burt, Burt!” she cried, clasping both hands 
over his. “ Oh, dearly as your noble qualities 
have taught me to love you—thanktal as I am to 
feel you are really worthy of my precious child j 
—there is a still deeper gratitude in my mind. 0 

“ I want—I wish—I meant—” stammered the | 
wretched youth, but she artfully interrupted him. 

“ I know—I understand," she said. 11 You 
mean that, if your efforts can accomplish it, she 1 
shall be a happy woman. And yon will make her 
so; I know that too, Burt. But only think > 


' you spoke just in time. Yesterday morning, she 
told me she had tally decided to wait no longer 
about entering the Sisterhood. She made me 
promise to break it to her father. Oh, but for 
you, my boy, I should have lost the best, the 
sweetest, of all my flock. Ah, she is well named 
indeed—the angel of our household.” 

“ M-marringe would be losing her just the 
same,” stuttered Burt, with a sensation as if 
black waters were closing over his head. 

“An ordinary marriage might,” the devoted 
■ mother explained, with an ecstatic smile. “ But 
now, instead of losing my darling girl, 1 gain a 
new son—*>h, so dear, so dear! Ah, Burt, if 
this had not happened—if she bad separated 
herself from us—I should have died broken¬ 
hearted. I am not strong. 1 should have died.” 

He could not force his proposed communica¬ 
tion on her. No creature less ferocious than a 
leopard could have disturbed the current of that 
holy maternal joy and gratitude in its first out¬ 
pouring. 

“ I—I was going to the house,” faltered Burt, 
feeling himself a wretch of the darkest dye. 

“Angela is waiting. I won t keep you. Go, 
my dear boy, go. A mother’s blessing on you 
both!” cried Mrs. Fanshawe, with a sob and a 
smile, and off she sped at a pace quite amaxing 
in a woman of her dimensions. 

“ I've only made matters worse,” moaned the 
half-distracted Burt to himself. 

“I was lucky to get away,” thought the 
mother. “Angela will know how to manage. 
He may straggle a little: I think all mee do 
nowadays—the brutes—as if every girl hadn’t 
a right to a husband 1 But Burt is the kind of 
person to keep his word: I feel pretty sure of 
that. Anyway, he shall—oh, he shall 1” 

She passed on, triumphant and at ease, and 
Burt dragged his tired feet toward their unde¬ 
sired goal, still telling himself that it would be 
idiocy to become the passive victim of a blander 
—that he must not and could not! All the 
same, he felt his aching heart sink lower and 
lower at the idea of dealing poor Angela so 
terrible a blow—he, who had never in his life 
wittingly hurt so much as a fly 1 

Then Burt was in the little parlor where he 
and Angela had spent so many lively pleasant 
hours, and, so far from finding an opportunity 
even to hint at his real errand, there was the 
young lady close in his arms again and gently 
sobbing on his bosom. 

“Oh, Burt, Bart, it seems like a blessed 
dream, too beautital to be true; but k is-^-h is! 

I see the love in your dear eyes; I feel the soft 
touch of your beloved hands. Oh, I am too, too 
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happy! And I half thought you did not care, 
and I was going to my Sisterhood; but yet. all ; 
the while, 1 knew you did love me—I knew you 
would speak—that you would not let me go.” 

This brief sample of the capable young 
woman’s mode of taking matters will show what 
a more than herculean task it would have been 
for any man with a particle of human feeling to 
tell the truth, while believing in her sincerity. 

Burt went away with his chains riveted still i 
tighter, but he did not even get to the length of 
his tether for many hours. He had to stop and 
dine; to be caressed and purred over by the 
whole family; exhibited at the Neptune in the 
evening: and, when he reached his lodgings, was 
too utterly worn out to dp anything but drop on 
his bed and fall asleep. 

And the next day dawned and passed, and the 
noxt, and others followed with fearful rapidity, 
but brought no relief or change to thiu wretched 
yourtg pilgrim who had trusted himself with 
such rash confidence to the delights of foreign 
traVel and enlightenment. 

Burt was & born procrastinator. Still, he 
could find no cause for sclf-reproaoh when he 
roused up to a realization of the fact that he had 
been a whole fortnight an engaged man and had 
not yet told his secret. Indeed, it would have 
puzzled the keenest and most unscrupulously 
selfish person to discover an opportunity for 
presenting to notice the slightest fragment 
thereof. 

He was actually dreading to find himself mar¬ 
ried out of hand—led bound and dumb to the 
altar—when a sudden gleam of hope, a$ bright 
as it-Was unexpected, flashed before his weary 
eyes. 

A relative of the Fanshawes arrived nt Via- 
reggio and died in an apoplectic fit four*nd- 
twenty hours afterward. If the man had had the 
decency to die before he left England, the Fan¬ 
shawes would have kept Eilence and not allowed 
his decease to interfere with the securing of 
their prize; but now it was absolutely necessary, 
for decorum’s sake, that the Wedding should be 
put off a couple of months. 

They all went to Florence, and Bari went also 
—morecheerful, more like his, old,self. Some¬ 
thing would happen—ho should gain his free¬ 
dom and, buoyed up by this credence, he tried 
to shut his eyes to his misery and gat her .such 
faint show of pleasure as he might out of the 
fleeting days. 

“ He is safe enough ; you needn’t fret,” Angela 
said to her mother, having found brutal frank¬ 
ness such & relief that she persevered in it, to the 
eonfruion and dismay of her parents. “ If he 


were an Englishman, he’d be off; but Burt has 
all sorts of nonsensical ideas about honor, lie 
is dreadfully old-fashioned—-dreadfully!” 

“ Don't speak in that terrible way, Angela— 
don't!'’ pleaded the poor.mother, in unaffected 
distress. 

14 It is the truth, and you know it, and you 
know that L knew you know it,” retorted 
Angelo, with a reckless laugh, the more bitter 
because her own words stung every decent 
womanly feeling in her nature. “ There’s no 
use of any disguise between ourselves! Only 
let me aloue, and tell papa to. i won t be lect¬ 
ured* Please remember,that.” 

And Angela swept up to her own chamber to 
cry in secret for awhile, and then emerge harder 
than, ever from the reaction after her sense of 
shame and humiliation. 


CHAPTER V. 

Akorla Fanshawb had at first felt profound 
gratitude toward the young man for bolding to 
the pledge so audaciously thrust upon him; but 
it was not in human nature that this state of 
mind should continue. The consciousness that 
he suffered very soon irritated her exceedingly. 
She grew bitter and sore, and tried to smother 
her sense of shame by cultivating a contempt 
for her victim as weak and spiritless. 

As time went on and the other Fanshawes 
began to feel quite sate in trusting to Newton’s 
old-fashioned scruples, they attempted to patron¬ 
ize him and behave as if they considered that 
Angela was condescending somewhat to marry 
an [American. 

Positively, even among themselves, they per¬ 
sisted so strenuously in pretending to forget how 
Uhe engagement had been brought about that 
they almost succeeded in doipg so, the faint 

I unacknowledged remembrance of the truth only 
aiding them to share in Angela’s irritation. 

Often, Burt was too miserable to pay any 
attention to their covert ,airs of superiority ; 
often, his singularly sweet disposition kept him 
Silent; but now and then,he : would growl a little 
( and turn unexpectedly restive. In such exigen- 
| cies, they grew frightened, hastily put him back 
[on his pedestal, and. burned incense before it, 

[ while) Angela wept against his breast* and, taking 
I all the blame upon her own shoulders, vowed 
| that she deserved a beating for being so horrid 
|,and wioked. ~ 

! “Girl& with any spirit always are, when they 
find.themselves bound,” she.declared. “But l 
. love you,—I love you ! Once your wife, you will 
see how dutiful and patient 1 am. Oh, my Burt, 
my king!” 
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So she tided over the danger. And twice, \ 
when Burt managed, in moments of great provo- j 
cation and excitement, to make an approach < 
toward avowing the truth which was burning j 
his lips, she scared him into silence, the first j 
time by a fit of hysterics—and he had never J 
seen one—the second by fainting away and then j 
lying in a state of coma for several hours. < 

He was not a fool—that I affirm. She held J 
him fast by his conviction of the sincerity and \ 
depth of her affection. He believed her when £ 
she said that she should die or go mad if she lost 
him, and he could not hurt her—-he could not! 
It is absurd—it is laughable; but, mark you, it j 
was heroism, after all. In spite of her glaring' 
faults, he thought her true and honorable; and, 
since one or the other of them must become a 
holocaust, he deemed his duty plain. 

He was & man, and the pain and suffering 
must be all his. No man with any gleam of 
honor or right feeling could break the heart of 
the woman who loved him—who hod learned to 
do so through unintentional deception on his 
own part. But, since he had deceived when he 
thought his manner most frank and open, ho 
must pay the penalty; no share thereof Should 
fall on her, either now or hereafter. 

And, as so often seems the case when fate 
begins to smite a human being, poor Burt 
appeared to be doomed to bear every fresh stroke 
which could render his thralldom more unen¬ 
durable. 

He received a letter telling him that a couple 
of his cousins were to leate the family party in 
Vienna and proceed for a few days to Genoa, 
where there had been Established a branch of 
their New York shipping-house. They had some 
business to transact with Burt, and insisted on 
his joining them without delay; and Angela, find¬ 
ing that he would only meet two of men, sub¬ 
mitted to his departure with a tolerable grace. 

“ But you must let me hear from you every 
day,” she said. “ I know hoW you hate writing 
letters, you lazy fellow; so, whenever you can’t 
make up your mind to that task, I will be con¬ 
tent with a telegram.” 

Burt promised that at least the daily telegram 
should be forthcoming, and So started on his 
journey with a sense of relief which was pleasant 
while it lasted: thongh, hours before he reached 
Genoa, he had become the victim of cruel self- 
reproach for having allowed* any such sensation 
to possess his mind while po6r Angela was pining 
over his absence. 

It was the evening succeeding that of his 
arrival when one of his cousins rushed into his 
room, exclaiming: 
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M Such a lucky chance! Fred Mostym and 
bis wife are here. You remember Clara More? 
They are doing Europe for a bridal tour. Just 
came this afternoon, and Fred saw our nnmes on 
the book. Hurry up! We must go in and wel¬ 
come the bride.” 

And presently Burt found himself in the 
salon of his old acquaintances, and everybody 
was very talkative and gay, and then the doer 
opened and a tall slight girl entered who looked. 
Burt thought, with a new development of imagi¬ 
nation which hod reached him lately, like an 
embodiment of spring in some land where all 
was peace and rest. 

This modern Una proved to be Fred Mostym’s 
sister Blanche, whom Burt had not seen for five 
years, though as children they had known one 
another well. Blanche bad been thirteen when 
they Inst met, and he remembered now what a 
sweet creature, though with only a faint promise 
of the loveliness into which she had blosfomed. 

I have no space to dwell on this episode: you 
can understand what would have been likely to 
happen. Burt Newton’s stay was prolonged to 
nearly a week, and though, if he did not write, 
he sent Angela a telegram every morning, no 
word concerning his engagement escaped his lips 
j to his relatives and friends. 

I Why it was, he did not attempt to discover; he 
j was never introspective, never given to analyz- 
j ing his feelings and turning himself inside-out 
\ for a mental review, as most people are nccus- 
\ temed to do. But the fact remained that, in the 
| daily drives, walks, and excursions to picture- 
| galleries shared by the whole party, Burt never 
\ found the moment for declaring his news, often 
i did not remember it only vaguely os one does a 
| chronic pain, half dulled for the time. And, 
j when alone, he did not think much. He was 
5 usually tired and able to go to sleep—as any 

> healthy creature is, after a day of work and 
| pleasure mingled; and so the week drew near its 
t end. ■ 

j Burt and his elder cousin were smoking an 
< after-dinner cigar before joining the real of the 
\ party in the Mostyms* drawing-room. 

> Old boy,” said his relative, suddenly, bring- 
i ing Burt out of a vague dream—he who had 
j never been given' to visions till' now. *♦ IT say. 
| old boy, I am charmed to see you and: our iair 
| Blanche sor quickly pick up the threads of your 

former intimacy. A girl in a thousand—yes. in 
a million! Well, I’m the last man in the world 
to make or mar where young people’s fancies or 
futures are concerned ; but you must falVia love 
sometime, and so must she. And, if you did 
happen to hit it off—well, you’d be a lucky 
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chap, and I shouldn't pity her, for you’re a good 
fellow, Burt. You aren't half alive yet. By 
the time you're thirty, you'll be a splendid man, 
if you don’t make some huge blunder.” 

Burt knew what he had to do—to speak, to 
tell of his engagement. He sat dumb, staring 
out at a possible future that spread like a heav¬ 
enly mirage before his eyes—seeing, too, with a 
double sense of vision which was a horrible agony, 
the future that must be his. 

Before he could rouse himself, his cousin was 
called away by a visit from his agent. Burt sat 
there alone. 

He spent two hours by himself. They were 
like two years, to his fevered* mind. But, when 
he came back from his aimless wandering through 
the moonlight, it was to join his. friends and tell 
them of his engagement. No hero, this young 
man—no marvel of intellectual strength—but as 
honest and genuine as he was warm-hearted; not 
able to argue, maybe—to spin beautiful theories 
or weave passionate verse—but true to his heart’s 
core: seeing the right so clearly that even a 
momentary impulse to depart therefrom could no 
more find a resting-place in his mind than could 
a temptation to lie or to steal. 

But, when he joined the party, he found them 
in great confusion. Fred’s and Blanche’s step¬ 
mother was down in Rome. They had received 
a dispatch announcing her serious illness, and 
were to start by the midnight train. 

Mr. Grayson and his brother had decided to 
return to Vienna the next morning. There was 
only a brief time for them all to spend together, 
and its duration afforded Burt no opportunity to 
tell his secret. But that would make no differ¬ 
ence now. He could easily write to his relatives 
and—and as for Blanche Mostym, how should it 
concern her? 

While he was thinking this, she paused at his 
side for an instant as she entered the room after 
giving some fresh directions to her maid. 

“As soon as mamma is better,” she said, “ we 
shall leave Rome. Perhaps you will still be in 
Florence.” 

“Perhaps,” Burt answered, his voioe sound¬ 
ing oddly in his own ears. “ Perhaps in Flor¬ 
ence.” 

Then came the hurry and oonfiision of depart¬ 
ure. Fred Mostym was one of those men, only 
too common, who go frantic and drive everybody 
else so when starting on a journey. There was 
no space for connected conversation or ooherent 
last words. 

“Not good-bye, only au revoir,” Blanche 
Mostym said, laying her gloved hand in Burt’s 
oold clasp. 


“Good-bye,” he muttered, inaudibly. 

Then the train started and Burt had .caught 
the last sight of the fair sweet face. The next 
day, he returned to Florence and Angela—to his 
bounden duty and the life which stretched like 
an arid plain before his weary eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Onb day, when he went to the house, he found 
the feminine members of the family in a statu 
of excessive and not altogether pleasurable 
excitement. 

“The MacTaggart is coming,” he was in¬ 
formed. 

“And who may he be when he’s at home?” 
Burt inquired, languidly, for his head ached 
dolefully, the effect of a long sleepless night. 

“ She’s a lady,” Angela explained. 

“ With a beard,” shrieked Flora. And then 
all the young people laughed, but were speedily 
called to order by their mother, who turned 
j toward Burt and explained, with great dignity : 

“A relative on my side. She belongs to one of 
the oldest families in Scotland. You must often 
have heard me speak of her.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Burt, so carelessly that 
the matron was impelled to add, in her stateliest 
fashion: 

“Though, even if you had not, I can hardly 
fancy the name would be new to you. I suppose 
that history is studied in America, and the 
MocTaggarts are historical.” 

“ The girls look as if they wished this special 
; MacTaggart were mythological,” said Burt, 

; smiling. But Angela caught a gleam in his 
eyes which caused her to make her mother a 
; warning sign—this was not one of the young 
man’s days for allowing himself to be sat upon I 

Mrs. Fanshawe caught the signal with femi- 
: nine quickness, and immediately began to coax 
and pet her ftiture son-in-law. Burt, always 
ready to accept any show of apology, thought 
| she desired to express contrition for her rude 
; speech, and, to prove that he bore no malice, 
tried to feign a little interest in the personage 
she had mentioned. 

“ I thought 1 The’ MacTaggart meant the head 
of a clan,” he observed. “ How can a woman 
be called so?” 

“ Because she is the last of the name,” Mrs. 
Fanshawe replied, ready to mount her grandest 
hobby-horse, her genealogical steed, and prance 
about for the American’s benefit; “ the sole sur¬ 
vivor of her illustrious family.” 

“Oh,” said Burt, merely because it seemed 
necessary to say something and he could think 
\ of nothing else; but the irrepressible Flora 
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interpreted the monosyllable into an expression \ 
of contempt, and giggled anew. \ 

“That simple article before her name,” pur- j 
sued Mrs. Fanshawe, glaring at her daughter, | 
*« Is a more distinctive title than lord or marquis < 
could be. She inherits that and the family \ 
estate—” ! 

“And I wish she would stop in her tumble- s 
down old barrack,” broke in Angela. “ Burt, j 
she's the horridcst, stingiest old maid alive 1” j 

“Cease this instant, Angela!” exclaimed Mrs. \ 
Fanshawe, exasperated by Burt’s laughter till $ 
she so far forgot her daughter’s warning as to | 
add: “ 1 will not permit such language in 
regard to any member of the noble race with 
which I hold kindred. If these are republican 
ideas, reserve them for other ears than mine.” 

“ Bother 1” muttered Angela, darting a furious 
glance at her parent, both chancing to be in an 
irritable mood from the effects of a fierce quar¬ 
rel which Burt’s entrance had interrupted when 
at its height. 

“The MacTaggart is coming here solely on 
our account,” pursued Mrs. Fanshawe. “She 
desires to make the acquaintance of the man you 
are about to marry. I must say plainly that I 
hope and trust neither you nor Burt will shock 
her by the utterance of opinions contrary to the 
lofty creed in which she was reared.” 

“ I might, so it is best that I should not meet 
her,” rejoined Bnrt, laughing, though evidently 
quite in earnest. “ May I ask when she is 
coming?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” putin the irre¬ 
pressible Flora, aggrieved by Angela’s passing 
over her mother’s snub in silence. The preco¬ 
cious damsel had hoped to witness a battle royal. 

“ She will only stay a week, thank goodness!” 

“ Flora!” began Mrs. Fanshawe, sternly; but, 
before she could add another word, a rapid 
speech from Burt froze the roproof which was 
-hovering on her lips. 

“ I’ve been thinking of a run down to Rome,” 
said he. “ I’ll take this opportunity, Mrs. Fan¬ 
shawe, and so avoid ony risk of paining you and 
shocking your relative.” 

If he should moan to run away altogether! 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s blood turned cold at the idea, 
and she hastily prepared to humiliate herself in 
dust and ashes. Angela burst into tears and 
showed snch hysterical symptoms that Burt was 
soon forced to renounce his plan. Then Angela 
rushed into her highest spirits; told amusing 
stories of the MacTaggart’s parsimony and pride 
—*t which her mother laughed as heartily as 
the others—and ended by giving a caricature of 
the Chieftain ess, winding an antimacassar about 
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her head for a turban, nud dancing a Highland 
fling. 

Then she sensibly insisted on a bottle of cham* 
pagne in place of the five-o’clock tea, and Burt 
went up from the depths of gloom into a gayety 
so plainly factitious that it would have been 
exquisitely painftil to observers capable of com¬ 
prehending all it covered. 

The MacTaggart arrived in Florence, and Burt 
was invited to dine at the Fanshawes’ in order to 
be inspected by her. It was difficult to perceive 
what difference the Cliieflainess’s opinion could 
make, for she had never done the Fanshawes a 
favor in their lives, and they well knew she 
never would—unless terrific scoldings could be 
counted as such. Indeed, she disliked the whole 
family, and Angela most of all. In fact, the 
pair had been sworn enemies since the latter, in 
her budding girlhood, tied a package of fire¬ 
crackers to the tail of the Chieftainess’s pug-dog 
and set them off, nearly causing the death of 
both mistress and pet from rage and fright. 

All the same, influenced by a feeling for which 
I am unable to account—and which seems, to me, 
purely English—the family could not Test satis¬ 
fied until the inspection of Burt Newton bad 
taken place. They know that the old woman 
was certain to be horribly rude ; they were sorely 
afraid that Burt might take offense and bring 
about a rupture. Still, ho must be inspected. 

They were in too’ deep mourning for dinner- 
giving except to relatives and very intimate 
friends ; but they lengthened their table as much 
os decorum would permit, inviting only men— 
the MacTaggart hated women — and carefully 
choosing those in whose presence there was the 
most hope of the dreadftil spinster’s electing to 
appear at her best. 

The evening came, and, when it was almost 
time for Burt to go to the house, the nice elderly 
“padrona” of his lodgings slipped on the stairs 
near his door and hurt herself severely. It was 
Burt who picked her up, and he would not leave 
her in the charge of her frightened domestic 
until his own servant bad brought a doctor. 
In consequence, he arrived very late at the 
Fanshawes’; and, as he followed the announce¬ 
ment of his name into the drawing-roota, before 
he could address his hostess he heard a gruff 
voice with a pronounced Scotch accent say in no 
measured tones: 

“So that*s your Yankee, Miss Angela? Well, 
I never expected to reach a pass where I should be 
kept waiting for my dinner on account of one!” 

Burt repressed the excuses he had been about 
to offor and looked as serene and smiling as if bis 
\ tardiness were something really praiseworthy. 
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“ I had a good reason, and I’m very sorry,” j seclusion, she forced liim to repeat liis remark 
he whispered to Mrs. Fansliawe; “ but, if you 
toll that woman so, I’ll go home.” 

He was duly presented to the Chioftainoss, 
at whom he gazed in mingled wonder and j elegant. 

amusement. She was five feet ten in height, \ “That’s stuff,” said she; “and you know 

brown as a gipsy, wrinkled like a hickory-nut, it is, Fanshawc.” 

with a pair of small fiory black eyes, and she \ The old fossil wanted to ruin the auacess of the 
wore a yellow satin gown which might, to judge > dinner, and would have succeeded had it not 
from its appearance, have been worn hy three \ been for Burt. He perceived her drift aiul 
successive generations of Chieftainesses, while J exerted himself; Angela come to his assistance; 
on her head she actually had a turban perched, ] old Lord Bolton brightened up, which gave Mrs. 
arid in it an eagle’s-feathor fastened by a common J Fanshawe courage: so, among them, they cen- 
Cairngorm brooch. j trived a good deal of merriment, causing the 

“Humph!” said she, when their hostess j Chicftainess to wax more belligerent than ever 
named Mr. Newton, “you are so late, ,1 thought \ when she discovered that for once her ill-humor 
you must be the ices.” i was powerless to destroy the general comfort. 

“Something even cooler,” responded Burt, j “That young man makes so much noise, 
with a profound bow and in his suavost tones. \ I can’t hear what you say,” she observed. 
There was a hasty marshaling of the guests < audibly, as the unfortunate Mr. Fanshawe again 
into the dining-room, which covered alike the j attempted to hud a little conversation for her 
MacTaggart's anger and the irrepressible smiles J benefit. “ Do all Americans talk as loud as you, 
of the company. Burt wa3 on one side of, the j Mr.— Mr. Newton?” 

hostoss, aud Mr. Fanshawe of courso took in the j “ Oh, yes,” said Bnrt, who happened to be 
Chieftainess, so the length of the table spread j blessed with one of those low sweet voices like 
b.'tween the belligerent Scotchwoman; and the > the undertones of an organ. “You see, we’ve 

offending American, for which tlio Fanshawes had to make ourselves heard all the way across 

wero devoutly thankful. i the ocean.” 

But the Chieftaincss’s blood was up, and she J “Well, you’ve done it effectually,” rejoined 
thirsted for combat. Always ready to annoy her J old Lord Bolton ; and the laughter which ensued 
kinsfolk, 6hc was more than usually inclined to \ drove the Chicftainess nearly frantic, 
do so now, with wrath against Burt added to her j When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
irritation that the detestable Angela should have j Angela escaped, determined not to appear until 
succeeded in ensnaring a man so handsome and J the gentlemen joined them; but, presently, one 
so rich. \ of her sisters hunted her up, begging her to go 

She swallowed her soup in silence, then she l to mainmn’s aid; for the MacTaggart was sur- 
contradicted her host twice within three seconds. \ passing herself in awfulncss, and had actually 
She had just begun to abuse the wine when her \ reduced the poor mater to the verge of tears, 
temper received a fresh impetus from the sound < “TVerc you smoking a cigar with the men?” 
of Burt’s laugh and some merry answer he gave < naked the Chicftainess, as Angela appeared to 
to a question old Lord Bolton asked in regard to i the rescue. 

the young gentleman’s native land. j “Of course,” said Angela, calmly. “ Mamma 

“Why, can that be so?” she called, in her j dear* are you not well ?” 
hoarse croak. “ You astonish me, Mr.— Mr.— ! . “ Not very,” sighed the unhappy lady, 
oh, yes, Newton. W’by, is America really! “It was that dish of curry,” pronounced the 
civilized?” \ amazon. “ I never tasted anything so dreadful; 

“ Less so than we could wish, madam,” JI took one morsel and really thought. I was 
returned Burt, in his sweetest voice; “we have j poisoned.” 

labored under a terrible misfortune.” \ “Altogether, cousin, I fear that we have not 

“ WTuit’s that? What’s that?” she demanded, j succeeded in pleasing you, this evening,” said 
“ Being descended from tlte inhabitants of \ Angela, in a tone of delightful indifference. 
Great Britain,” be rejoined; and, though prob- j “Oh, don’t—don’t, Angy!” whispered Mrs. 
ably most of the company wero vexed, nobody Fanshawe. 

could help laughing, the Chieftnineso excepted, i But Angela was not to be checked; the dale 
The august amazon again took refugo within \ of her marriage was too close for her to have 
htrsolf; and, when Mr. Fanshawe very unwisely \ any fear of lior father—the only reason which 
attempted to call her forth from that appalling ; had for a long time induced her to endure their 


5 several times, thereby attracting tho attention 
! of the whole table, and. when she had uccom- 
f plished this, vouchsafed a reply more terse than 
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kinswoman'8 insults—and now she determined > 
boldly to resent them. 5 

44 If you mean yourself, miss, let me tell you > 
that you never did succeed in pleasing me," j 
retorted the MacTaggart, sniffing like a war-! 
horse at the prospect of a combat with a more \ 
efficient opponent than poor Mrs. Fanshawe. \ 
“Then it is fortunate that, hereafter, we are 
not likely to meet often," said Angela, with a 
good-natured laugh, aware that to keep her ; 
temper was the most effectual way of infuriating , 
her enemy. 

44 1 suppose you are going over to America to ; 
live in a wigwam,” sneered MacTaggart. 

44 Later, we may,” replied Angela; “but we 
mean to try London first, and Lady Howard is 
to present me at court.” 

44 Well, well—you were very lncky to catch 
that poor boy,” said the Chieflainess. 44 He’s a ! 
terrible savnge; but that’s of no consequence.” : 

44 Not the slightest,” rejoined Angela; “and; 
I have too many Scotch relations for the fact 
to frighten me.” 

44 1 said you were lucky,” snapped the Mac- j 
Taggart. 44 Was it hard work?” \ 

44 Oh, no; he succumbed very easily and with \ 
a good grace,” Angela answered, laughing mer- s 
rily again. 44 1 suppose he reflected that, in this | 
age of railways and telegraphs, he could not > 
escape. Australia — not even India is any! 
protection nowadays.” > 

Mrs. Fanshawe shivered in helpless fKght and ! 
horror, while the MacTaggart shook with a rage ' 


so fierce that her teeth chattered till she could 
not speak. Neither she nor the mother had 
any idea that Angela was acquainted with the 
severest mortification, of. the Cbieflainess's life. 

l^hen a young woman, the families had pro¬ 
jected a union between her and a distant relative, 
who, a few weeks previous to the time set for 
the marriage, absolutely ran away to escape her. 
She followed down to Rome, whither he was 
supposed to have gone; but lie had hidden him¬ 
self, as it turned out, in the depths of India. 
Years elapsed before his kindred discovered his 
whereabouts, and, os he had already espoused a 
Begum, there was no chance for the MacTaggart. 

As Angela leaned back in her chair, after 
flinging her awful sarcahm in the face of her foe, 
to Mtb. Fanshawe’s intense relief the gentlemen 
appeared, though their presence was not required 
so far as peace was concerned—for once, the 
MacTaggart was struck dumb. She sat, for 
a little, glaring and shaking in impotent wrath, 
then tho neuralgic pain from which she had been 
suffering all day increased to a pitch so agonizing 
that she Was forced to gather herself up and 
depart. 

Two days later, she started for Naples, refusing 
to see any of the Fanshawes before sho left. 
Angela and her father quarreled over the matter; 
but, in his heart, tho pompous gentleman could 
not help rejoicing that the audacious young lady 
had in a measure avenged the general and long- 
continued family wrongs. 

[to bb concluded.] ! 


THE SWALLOW’S STORY. 

BY IINN A IBVIMO. 


It was in an ancient country 
Far away beyond the sea, 

And a swallow at my window ' 

Told the story onto me. 

Sho was but a pretty peasant. 

Fair of face and flaxeu-tresaed— 
He, a young and handsome poet, 

In a soft of velvet throned. 

Tapping with a jeweled Anger 
Lightly on the windowsill, 
•Everywhere I go,” he murmured, 

M Tender glances haunt me still; 

Not a lady at the palace 
* Has a face so tair as yon, * 

Nor a waist so trim and slender, 

Nor an eye so darkly blue. 

What to tank and what me richest 
Only accidents of birth; 

So, you might have been a prince®— , 
I, a tiller of the earth. 


I will make your beauty famous 
In a song all songs above; 

Toll shall know how deep and tender 
Is a poet's death lew love.” 

But the poet came no longer 
When the snow began to fall, 

And they hid the pretty peftSaut 
And her woo beneath a pall. 

Still, the village-maids, in summer, 
Strew her grave with Willow-leaves; 
And the swallow, atfll returning, 
Daikto beneath the broken eaves 

In the south, among the roses, 

Singing yet a jaunty air. 

Now in praise of jetty lafchea, < 

Now la praise of golden hair. 

Now about Louisa's slipper, 

Now about Lenora's glove, 

Light of heart the poet wanders— 
Light of hoart and light of love. 
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Fob several days, Madam Flora Braxton had \ In a moment more, she had the silken lines in 
been notifying her husband and his friend, ? her hands. 

Mr. Franois Ballinger, that she was In daily j “ It gives one a sense of power, to hold the reins 
expectation of a visit from her sister, Miss Helen \ with two such spirited creatures well in hand.” 
Drayton. Before making the announcement, \ As she spoke, she turned her clear full eyes 
however, she had, of course, indited voluminous \ upon Ballinger, 

epistles to the young lady in question, making j “ If only that is required to give one a sense 
urgent appeals for a visit from her at that time. \ of power, you must have it often, I should sup- 
In these, she had offered to the wearied belle of \ pose,” he answered, half smiling, 
the season the inducement that no One should be l “Ah,” she said, reflectively. “You mean, do 
invited to meet her at Braxton. “ Indeed, there > you not, that I am a sort of feminine Jehu, given 
would be no one in the house beside herself, j to much driving?” 

Fred, and a Mr. Francis Ballinger,” she wrote, j “To much holding of the rains, perhaps,” he 
“a college-mate of Fred’s, just returned from < replied. 

Europe. But the latter was more like a member < “ But mere holding of the reins does not con- 

of the family, and was not to be taken into con- j vey a sense of power. Two-in-hand, as I im- 
sidcration, os he was known to be but little of a j plied, were essential to such felicity.” 
ladies’-man. In truth, it was a generally! “ Won’t one-in-hand at a time do?” 

accepted fact that he placed his divinity in aj She thought a moment, 
niche too high for mortal woman to reach. So j “ Under certain contingencies—possibly.” 
there would be nothing to interfere with her j “Well,” lie said, “ it. is not often that you will 
wished-for quiet and freedom from social { have a chance to do more, in that direction, at 
restraints at Braxton,” etc. Cognisant as Bbe Braxton.” 

was, however, of Madam Flora’s maoeuvres, Miss j “A principal attraction of Braxton to me always 
Drayton reached Braxton, having her suspicions. \ is the repose it brings,” she answered, promptly. 

Francis Ballinger met her at the station, hav- “ I would certainly deprecate the necessity of 
ing his suspicions also. Nevertheless, the first exerting myself, while there, to drive any unwill- 
view he had of her at the car-door unsettled j ing animal, whether equine or otherwise. But, 
these for him. She was by no means such a after all, you mistake me. I have no fancy for 
woman as he had expected to see. She was not coercion.” ' 

what one might call either beautiful or imposing. ; “But,” said Ballinger, smiling, “they say 
She possessed, it is true, a youthful blooib and you always have a bundle of oats to be used in 
freshness, in themselves very striking charms; on emergency.” 

a clear music in her voice, and a childlike frank- She glanced round at hitn quickly, hut vouch- 
ness of face and address which might prove cap- safed no answer, for they were now in front of 
tivating. But he had small opportunity for deter- Braxton House. She only gave him the benefit 
mining that point, as, after her first salutation to of an odd little smile, os he handed her from the 
himself, she ignored his presence utterly, devot- \ phaeton, and she turned to receive the eager 
ing herself to Madam Flora and to the little \ greeting of her sister's husband. t 
Flora, who had accompanied her mamma “toj “What do you think of Francis Ballinger, 
meet auntie,” a prime favorite with the little one. j Helen?” asked Madam Flora, a few nights after 
For a while there was silence, as the ponies j the girl’s arrival, 
trotted briskly along the smooth road. Suddenly { The two sisters were together in the dressing- 
Miss Drayton said : ! room of Miss Drayton. 

“ Mr. Ballinger, would you mind risking your ! “What do I think of Francis Ballinger?’* 
life in my hands a few moments? Jock and Gill \ repeated Helen Drayton, as she slowly brushed 
keep pace so splendidly, and I have not driven j out the lustrous waves of her hair. “Well, 
them for a year or more. Flora dear, in all < really, Flora, that is ti difficult question for one 
New York I have not seen a more beautiful pair < to answer. I don’t think I have thought much 
ef ponies.” \ about him, one way or another.'* 
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Madam Flora made a gesture of impatience. 
“ But what do you think you will think of him ?” 

“Well,” meditatively, “ 1 think, if Mr. Bal¬ 
linger should ever allow himself to be dazzled, 
he might mistake a bait of chaff for oats.” 

“ What do you mean, Helen?” 

Miss Drayton laughed, but would not explain, 
and Madam Flora said, protestingly : “ You are 
an enigma, Helen. The sphinx itself was never 
a more provoking one. I wonder what Francis 
Ballinger thinks of you?” 

“ That depends,” answered Miss Helen, “ I 
should think, would depend, according to you, 
upon what he thinks of a riddle—an enigma— 
a sphinx—or whatever I am.” 

“ 1 know he does not like a woman with any 
kind of affectations,” said the scheming matron, 
giving her sister a cue. 4 

“Ah,” reflectively, “ what affectations, for 
instance ?” 

“Why, those of timidity, nervousness; in 
fact, ultraisms of all sorts.” 

Miss Drayton laughed. “I wonder what he 
thought, then, of me last night, when 1 dodged 
away from the bat?” 

“ I do not know,” said the little madam, look¬ 
ing vexed; “ but I never saw you act so about a 
bat before, Helen.” 

“The more facets a diamond has, the brighter 
it is, and the more it attracts attention. Don’t 
you think so?” asked Miss Drayton, turning 
about her splendid solitaire, laid upon the dress¬ 
ing-table. 

“Off at a tangent again,” exclaimed Madam 
Flora, shrugging her shoulders in despair. 
“ For mercy’s sake, Helen, don’t put this Francis 
Ballinger on a scale with your other adorers. 
He is a man in a thousand. There is no use of 
your running counter to every prejudice he has.” 

“The opposite course might be more politic,” 
returned Miss Drayton, as if weighing the mat¬ 
ter. , “ Show me some of the quills of your por¬ 
cupine, that I may judge how far to go without 
running against them. What other affectations 
than those of nervousness must I avoid—those 
of the toilette?” 

Madam Flora held up her hands. 

“ My.dear, Francis Ballinger is the impersona¬ 
tion of fastidiousness on those points. If you 
want to disgust him utterly, affect any kind of 
extreme in dress.” 

“I will certainly remember,” returned Miss 
Drayton, determined to give his fastidiousness a 
shock. “ Do you think he could object to my 
riding-suit for the partridge-netting to-morrow ?” 

“How can I tell?” answered her sister. “I 
have not seen it, you know; but I must say, 


l Helen, you display exquisite taste in dress. 

: Even Francis Ballinger, I think, could never 
object to anything you would wear.” 

“ But I’ve never worn that riding-habit,” con¬ 
fessed Miss Drayton. “ It was a suit ordered 
| from Paris for Newport, but it reached me too 
late for my purpose. However, I shall wear it 
to-morrow. But of quill the third ? What 
oth'er affectation is to be guarded against?” 

“ Oh !” said the young matron, rising to bid 
good-night. “ I fear Fred’s friend has not much 
patience with any of the whims and caprices of 
a silly woman. But you have genuine good 
sense, my dear, and you are neve* affected unless 
: you choose to affect affectation, which I implore 
you not to do with Mr. Ballinger, Helen. It is 
the dearest wish of my heart that you two 
should like of each other.” 

Miss Drayton lifted her brows expressively: 
“Ah, well, I supposed as much. Yet, what if he 
does not think of mo at all ? Indifference is a 
surer armor than quills. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Pst! You know yoUr acquaintances of that 
sex are either enemies or friends. Indifference 
has no armor which can resist you.” 

“ Thanks. I shall remember, moreover, that 
a porcupine is not likely to feel indifferent when 
his quills are touched.” 

“You are an incorrigible, Helen; but good¬ 
night, and do be ready enrly for the partridge- 
hunt. My Fred is never os patient as Job on 
such an occasion.” 

She flitted away; and, smiling queerly, Miss 
Drayton proceeded to lay out her costume for 
the early toilette. 

There were several additions to the breakfast- 
party at Braxton next morning. Two or three 
ladies and as many gentlemen from the neigh¬ 
borhood were to join the hunt. So, in accord¬ 
ance with the plan of the hospitable hostess at 
Braxton, they arrived in time for the early 
breakfast there. Hence these, with their host 
and hostess and Mr. Francis Ballinger, were 
assembled at the table when Miss Drayton, hab¬ 
ited for the hunt, mode her tardy appearance. 

“ My dear,” cried Madam Flora, opening her 
eyes wide in amazement, “ what a gorgeous cos¬ 
tume !” 

“ Why, Helen, I thought a troop of Britishers 
were coming into the room,” vociferated Fred 
Braxton. 

“Miss Drayton is only radiant as Aurora’s 
| * avant courier’ should be,” ventured a poetical 

I youth who was to be of the party. 

Francis Ballinger said nothing. Miss Drayton 
advanced to her seat at his side, complacently 
acknowledging the remarks made upon her 
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remarkable costume, which was of brilliant 
scarlet, elaborately gold-laced, and glittering 
with its display of buttons. The lady-guests, 
seated opposite her at the table, struggled not to 
evince surprise. Mistress Flora alone dared to 
be outspoken in her disapprobation. 

“My dear Helen,” she protested, “you will 
certainly frighten off every partridge in the 
^ounty. They are shy creatures, and they will 
surely think the sedge-grass is on fire.” 

, The Misses Pinckley were glad of the excuse 
to smile. Miss Drayton looked from them to her 
sister, her slow glance returning to take in 
Francis Ballinger’s non-committal face. 

“Now, Mr. Ballinger,” she said, entreatingly, 
“ is there any accounting for a woman’s caprices 
iu taste? Here is Flora, totally disgusted with 
my Parisian habit, which was originally designed 
for a rich South American belle, the costumers 
thinking it perfection for American taste. Is it 
not wonderful that Flora fails to appreciate it? 
Don’t you think it handsome?” 

. “The fact that Miss Drayton wears it should 
silence all cavilers,” he returned, with a bow. 

She lifted her shoulders with a slight shrug of 
impatience. 

“ I dislike evasions, and I can see that you 
also do not consider my dress in good taste,” 

“Taste?” petulantly cried Madam Flora. 
“ There is no taste in the thing. It shows an 
execrable want of taste.” 

“My dear Flora,” mildly returned Miss 
Drayton, “you have lived so long at Braxton 
your taste has grown subdued.” 

A few moments later, a move was made from 
the table. Helen arose, and, serenely folding 
the brilliant trail over her arm, left the room 
with the Misses Pinckley. But, as she went by 
the breakfast-tray, she gave a sudden exclama¬ 
tion, for Madam Flora had pinched her viciously 
in passing. 

“My dear Flora,” she said, pausing, “did 
you mean that I should make a change in my 
toilette?” 

“ You know there is not a second to lose,” 
returned her sister. “ But, in the name of con¬ 
science,” lowering her voice to a whisper, 
“ what did you expect to gain by disgusting 
Francis Ballinger?” 

Helen merely laughed and went on her way. 
In truth, Francis Ballinger told himself that he 
was disgusted. All along, he had persuaded 
himself that he could not see the irresistible 
charm in Miss Drayton which the rest of his sex 
were so prompt to acknowledge. She was not 
his ideal woman. She was whimsical, and her 
whims governed those about her. This last 


caprice was unendurable. Heretofore, he had 
given her credit for unquestionable taste in dress, 
at least. But that glaring hunting-habit—ugh ! 
It made the cold shivers run through his nerves. 

Whilst aiding the Misses Pinckley to their 
seats in the saddle, he could, from the corner of 
his eye, catch the gleam of the scarlet figure 
wherever he turned. Young Pendgrave did not 
seem averse to accepting the role of cavalier to 
so much gorgeousness, but he would freely 
resign the honor. The Misses Pinckley were 
somewhat of the milk-and-water type of young- 
ladyhood, but they would not, at least, form the 
most conspicuous objects in the Braxton land¬ 
scape. 

So he rode beside Miss Anice Pinckley, while 
young Pendgrave, in the seventh heaven of 
f felicity, basked in the glory of Miss Drayton’s 
presence. 

Among the clover-blooms and grosses of the 
Braxton meads, a noble covey of partridges was 
soon flushed. Then Miss Drayton ignored the 
devotion of her cavalier, addressing herself to 
the fascinating excitement of drumming the 
game into the nets spread near the forest bound¬ 
ary. She bent forward in her saddle, peering 
curiously ahead, and catching, now and then, 
tantalizing glimpses of the moving flock of pretty, 
speckled, and striped birds warily retreating 
before the advance of the ceaseless tap-tap on 
the saddle-flaps and the stir and rustle of the 
grasses and shamrocks parted by the hoofs of 
the tightly reined steeds of the hunting-party. 
Being directly within the range of his vision, 
Francis Ballinger could but mark the eager 
expectancy of her face and attitude. How dark, 
yet how luminous, her eyes were, and the braids 
of her brown hair were catching every shimmer 
of sunshine. How faint, too, was the rose-tint 
of her check, in contrast with the rich scarlet 
and yellow plumes blown against it by the 
autumn breeze. If her dress was gaudy, it Was 
as undeniably becoming. He had a notion tb 
tell her so, inasmuch as he had shown his dis¬ 
approval so pointedly. She had not once turned 
her eyes upon him since they left Braxton. Miss 
Anice Pinckley presently found herself deserted, 
and Miss Drayton was made cognizant of Mr. 
Francis Ballinger’s presence at her saddle-bow. 
He had leaned forward, indeed, to speak to her 
in the modulated whisper prescribed, when she 
peremptorily held up her hand to silence him; 
nor were her eyes for an instant turned from 
their steadfast gnze in the direction of the covey 
of game now drawing close to the nets. His 
gaze followed hers. By and by, one partridge 
rushed into the snare, and in a twinkling the 
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meshes were crowded with a score or more of j 
the pretty struggling creatures. Helen Drayton j 
laughed and clapped her hands, gleeful as a j 
child. \ 

4 ‘They have every one been netted—not one ! 
has escaped/’ she cried, excitedly. J 

Infected by her ardor, Francis Ballinger j 
looped from his horse and went quickly up to ] 
the nets which the master of Braxton had | 
already closed. Miss Drayton rode forward with ] 
the balance of the party. She bent down) 
curiously to see what Fred and Mr. Ballingerj 
were after. They were stooping beside the j 
snares, their hands moving rapidly about among : 
the frightened covey. A sudden look of horror : 
shadowed the brightness of her eyes. 

“What is it? What are you doing?” she: 
demanded, urging her horse immediately toj 
Francis Ballinger’s side. 

He looked up surprised. 

“ We are only crushing the birds’ heads,” he ; 
said, while a soft-plumaged partridge fluttered 
in his grasp, then dropped from his fingers, giv¬ 
ing but a convulsive kick or two. 

“Don’t! don’t!” she ordered, peremptorily. 

In a trice, she had slipped from her saddle 
and had gathered in her arms the end of the 
net in which the few remaining birds were 
clustered. 

44 How dared you ?” she cried, facing the two 
astonished bird-slayers. “ It was a cruel, cruel 
thing to do.” 

Her brother-in4aw raised himself to his feet, 
staring at her in open-eyed wdnder, and gave 
a prolonged whistle. Francis Ballinger lifted 
himself also and lookod at har, but uttered not 
a sound. 

44 New, Helen,” protested Madam Flora, “I 
call this a mere affectation of sentiment. You 
did not suppose Fred and Mr. Ballinger expected 
to eat the partridges alive?” 

“No,” returned Miss Drayton. “But,” with 
the indignation kindling anew in her eyes, 44 it 
was a cruel, a mean, thing to kill them so—the 
poor little imprisoned terrified things!” 

44 It was quite equal to the murder of the 
helpless princes in the Tower—was it not, Mias 
Drayton ?” simpered one of the Misses Pinckley, 
whilst the other tittered. 

Helen Drayton did not look at either of them. 

44 You shall not kill another one,” she said, 
turning her biasing eyes upon Francis Ballinger, 
Whom she seemed to hold responsible for the 
wholesale slaughter. 

41 Well,” he responded, gravely, “what dis¬ 
position will you make of the other birds?” 

: “This/’ she impetuously answered, reversing 


the nets and emptying the whole covey upon the 
sward. 

The live birds fluttered their wings, and, in 
a twinkling, were whirring beyond reach; the 
dead ones fell in a-heap upon the grass and lay 
still, the gloss fading from their feathers and 
the blood-stains splotching their crests. Miss 
Drayton looked at these for just an instant, then 
turned and walked quickly away. 

As the house and grounds of Braxton were 
visible at no great distance, Madam Flora would 
not permit even young Pendgravo to pursue and 
overtake the gay figure walking briskly across 
the meadow. 

“ 1 do not understand Helen or her ‘freaks, 
to-day,” she said, severely. 

“Nor do I,” thought Francis Ballinger, feeling 
subdued. 44 She looked like a Nemesis, in her 
red dress, when arraigning me for cruelty. But 
the elueidation of her whims might be an 
interesting development.” 

At their late dinner, the Misses Pinokley and 
the other guests, with their host and hostess, 
partook heartily of the daintily-prepared dish 
of gome j but Helen Drayton brusquely refused ( 
to be helped, and Francis Ballinger declined 
too. 

Madam Flora hospitably taxed him with his 
want of appetite. 

“ No, it is not that,” he confessed; “ but 
I have no appetite for these partridges.” 

44 Why do you not like these?” asked Miss 
Drayton, suddenly looking at him. 

44 You mado me feel too much as if I had 
murdered* the creatures in cold blood.” 

44 1 should have accused myself of complicity 
in your crime, then,” she said, still looking at 
him. “ I have an idea that my red dress aided 
to excite you to the sanguinary deed. I shall 
never wear the thing again.” 

44 Don’t,” he pleaded, earnestly: “ I hate red.” 

44 Ah,” she coolly replied, 44 1 fear your taste 
must be often offended, then. The Parisian 
combinations are generally dashed with red in 
some shade/’ 

And, in the days following, she really seemed 
determined to convince him of the French 
ingenuity, she had in devising toilettes showiug 
the color he'bated. Nor, as her indignant sister 
thought, did she exhibit even a decent amount 
of appreciation of Mr. Francis Ballinger’s society. 
She did toot actually avoid him, but she did 
reduce him to the necessity of encountering her 
as best he might. Messrs. Pendgrave and 
Mash ley engrossed her generally: and, when 
they were, there, he rarely failed to catch 
glimpses of the bright scarlet ribbons and wraps 
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haunting the Braxton demesne. In truth, it may | 
as well be confessed that our hero, forsaking his \ 
hypercritical vantage-ground, hod concealed him¬ 
self and his inclinations behind a 'hypocritical j 
subterfuge. In plain words, he had taken to 
spying upon Miss Drayton’s movements under 
shelter of hi9 windowsl',ados. A satisfactory 
confirmation he had had, through this covert 
watching, of the opinion he had formed of her 
that day at the partridge-encounter. She was, 
in reality, tenderhearted to an extreme. Why, 
he had actually seen her step out of her way 
into the morning dew to disentangle a fly from 
a spider’s web; at another time, she had set 
up a Druidical circle of stone pillars about an 
ant-hill raised directly in the garden-walk. 
Well, sentiment might do—but it must, at least, 
be a sentiment with backbone and nerve. 

However, of her courage he soon had a test, 
though it proved to be one by no means satis¬ 
factory to his own stoicism or hardihood. 

For a day or two. Miss Drayton had failed to 
make her appearance either on the verandah 
or in the parlors at Braxton. 

“‘La petite princesse’ had been a victim to 
a species of St. Anthony’s Fire,” Madam Mamma 
had explained; “ and, as the child had been 
excessively irritated by the eruption, she had 
fretted continually for Aunt Helen to amuse 
her.” 

“ So it seems that Miss Drayton does not close 
her heart to the appeal of suffering childhood 
any more than she docs to the death-agony of 
a bird,” said Ballinger, half smiling. 

“Oh, Helen is one of the most self-sacrificing 
mortals in the world,” returned Madam Flora, 
enthusiastically. “And,” with a gay little laugh, 
‘“ma petite princesse’ declares her voice and 
hand are more soothing than even her poor little 
mamma’s; consequently Helen is martyrising 
herself to the child's caprices, while they both 
banish me as a nuisance.” 

“ Still, if Miss Drayton houses herself so 
entirely, these bracing autumn days, you may 
have two patients, instead of one, on your 
hands,” declared Ballinger, feeling unduly con¬ 
cerned about the cares which, in such an event, 
might accumulate upon the hands of his pretty 
hostess. They were soft white hands, graceful 
and delicately veined—so like Miss Drayton's, 
he had often remarked. 

Meanwhile, Madam Flora was looking duly 
concerned. 

“ Helen is confining herself too closely,” she 
said. “ I noticed, thiB morning, how fagged and 
pale she lobked. Hereafter, I mean to insist 
upon her taking a walk at least once a day.” 


But, to Ballinger’s ohagrin, Miss Drayton 
would not profit by this advioe until two days 
later, when the little invalid was well enough 
to take a short stroll with her. She had men¬ 
tioned her intention of taking Flora for a walk, 
the evening before, at tea; and, from breakfast- 
time until near noonday, Ballinger had been on 
the alert at his chamber-window. He was just 
about to throw down his book in despair when 
the patter of light feet and the sound of a child’s 
laugh in the grounds below fell upon his hearing. 
Looking down, he saw Miss Drayton strolling 
slowly along the'walk, holding the little Flora 
by the hand. His heart gave a sudden bound 
of pleased recognition, notwithstanding the fact 
! that the graceful figure his eyes rested upon was 
| conspicuously displaying the hated color in a 
shawl of fleecy scarlet folded about her shoulders. 
She and the child were chatting and laughing 
j merrily, and Miss Drayton’s unveiled face looked 
: as fair as the morning’ b. 

| “ Let us go out to the pond in the meadow, 

auntie,” he heard Flora sAy. 

The answer wo9, he conjectured, an acquics- 
cent one, as the pair moved across in the direc¬ 
tion of the hedge and the iron gate separating 
the lawn from the meadow beyond. Seeing the 
; direction they were taking, Mr. Ballinger arose 
with alacrity and set off in eager pursuit. But, 

: having so much the start of him, Miss Drayton 
: and the child bad turned into the meadow before 
: he had more than left the chamber, after changing 
: his smoking-jacket for his coat and hat. 

The master of Braxton used the meadow, 
Helen knew, for the fall pasturage. Hence she 

I was not surprised to see a few somnolent cattle 
lying under the maples and oaks or lazily brows¬ 
ing in the sunshiny clearings stretching down 
. toward the willow-fringed pond. She was, how¬ 
ever, suddenly surprised and horrified to see one 
of the linge steers lift his shaggy head to glare 
at herself and the child, with a flame of anger 
kindling in his eyes. 

Alas! for the graceful form enveloped in the 
fleecy scarlet folds Ballinger had so hated to see. 
\ In truth, was she now an unarmed matadore 
!; flaunting the infuriating flag in the face of an 
: implacable foe! An instant later, the animal, 
■: bellowing with rage, was tossing his pitiless 
horns and plowing the sod with his cruel hoofs. 

Catching the frightened child in her arms, 
Helen Drayton turned and sped along the path, 
swift as the wind. The enraged beast plunged 
after her in hot pursuit. She hod a consider¬ 
able start of him, fortunately; but, light as was 
; the four-year-old Flora, the weight impeded her 
flight, Tet she slackened not her steps, but 
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hastened them, os she glanced back and saw < 
the steer gaining on her. Directly, the breath \ 
labored in her breast, and a weakness trembled \ 
in her limbs. Nevertheless, the courage of her > 
nature sprang into action, full-armed, os her j 
physical strength yielded to the strain. Passing \ 
through the gateway into the meadow, Francis ^ 
Ballinger saw, in a flash, the horrible strait she ' 
was in. Too far from the gate to reach it, she 
was also too far for him to reach her before the 
beast would be upon her. Without the child, 
she might save herself. Yet, a second later, bis 
generous nature recoiled from the gross selfish¬ 
ness of such a desertion, as he saw her dart from 
the beaten path to drop her half-fainting charge 
into a clustering moss of clover leaves and 
blooms. 

He could not hear her say, in a voice of 
encouraging tenderness: “ Lie still, my darling, 
and I will save you yet.” 

She had time for no more. Maddened by 
rage and unwieldy from bulk, the beast, which 
hod been so olose upon her that she could hear 
his snorting breath as she diverged from the 
path, had plunged headlong forward past her. 
Hence, as she arose from laying the child down, 
he was looming between her and her only hope 
of escape—the distant gate. Paying no heed to 
Ballinger, who was Bhouting to attract his atten¬ 
tion as he rushed to Helen's aid, the vicious 
creature whirled and plunged again toward the 
scarlet-wrapped figure. 

44 It is that hateful red shawl,” thought Bal¬ 
linger, his own stout heart quailing with dread 
for the beautiful girl. “Take off your shawl,” 
he cried to her as he ran. But Miss Drayton 
hod already remembered the dread decoy in her 
possession. Doubling and winding in circles 
about the animal, she had unfastened her wrap, 
and was now flaunting it in his face, exasperating 
him to blinded plunges and unavailing detours 
to make his attack. 

“ For heaven’s sake, throw down your shawl 
and run for the gate,” shouted Ballinger, reach¬ 
ing the outer circle of her flight. “ Maybe I 
can then drive back the beast.” 

“Save Flora,” she answered him, without 
pausing. “ I think I may be able to reach the 
gate myself.” 

He knew it was useless to argue with her. He 
also knew that she would make no effort to save 
herself until the safety of the child was secured. 
So he lifted tho poor little frightened princess 
from her imperfect covert among the grasses and 
bore her swiftly out of danger, depositing her on 
the sward without the meadow-inclosure. Helen 
had widened her circle by the time he returned 
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through the gate, and its next turn would bring 
her almost within his reach. Still, she held to 
the fatal shawl. But Miss Drayton had cal¬ 
culated her chances well. Every step brought 
her closer to the open gate, yet a misstep would 
be her ruin! Nearer and nearer upon her 
pressed the steaming animal, one thrust of whose 
short pointed horns would bring a horrible 
death. How the red tongue lolled from the 
frothing mouth, while the quick angry bellow 
sounded upon, her hearing like the knell of an 
awful doom! How the heated breath came in 
clouds upon the autumn breeze, and the great 
eyes blazed with fury ! One more doubling turn 
she made, and, as her ungainly foe tripped in 
his short whirl, she tossed her crocheted shawl 
in a blinding veil over bis shaggy front, and, 
leaping past B.allinger holding the gnte, darted 
within the Braxton enclosure. She heard the 
iron gate clang to and its latch fall into place— 
heard, too, Francis Ballinger s quivering “Thank 
God!” Then she sank upon the velvety sward, 
limp, white, trembling in every nerve. She did 
not lose consciousness, but she felt as if she were 
dying, so prostrate was she, as she lay still, with 
closed eyes and totally colorless face. 

Evidently, too, she remained either unwilling 
or unable to unclose her eyes, even several min¬ 
utes later, though Francis Ballinger was on his 
knees beside her, chafing her bloodless hands 
; and murmuring to her words of endearment and 
; entreaty. 

“Speak to me, Helen. Oh, my darling, 1 
; thought you were lost to me forever,” she heard 
: him say in low passionate tones. 

It was liis agitation, doubtless, which changed 
the tides of life creeping back upon her heart. 

; Under his touch, the pulses vibrated in her 
finger-tips, and, at his words, a faint color crept 
into her cheek. She stirred uneasily and tried 
to rise, but had no strength. He put his arm 
about her and raised her head to his shoulder. 

“Helen,” he whispered, pressing his cheek 
; against her brown braids, “ will you not confess, 
dear, that your persistence in wearing red was 
not a French, but a purely Helenic, combination 
: against my peace of miud?” 

She laughed, then shivered, meeting his eyes 
; with a pleading scared glance upward. 

“ It was at least a whim which might have 
; cost me my life, was it not?” she asked, turn¬ 
ing from him to took, for an instant, back at the 
meadow, where her shawl was being tossed and 
; torn to shreds by the horns of her baffled pur¬ 
suer. He drew her face back to rest against his 
shoulder. 

“We will not talk of that just yet, dear. 
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There is one more whim of yours which will 
work out a destructive result lor me if you do 
not rectify it qow.” 

“Another whim of mine? What Was it?” 
she asked, puzzled. 

“Your whim for netting hearts and freeing 
partridges,” he answered, quietly, as she sat 
upright and looked inquiringly at him. “ Do 
you not know that you ensnared my heart in the 
net from which you freed the birds ? Were you 
more merciful to those imprisoned creatures than 
you intend to be to my heart, Helen ?” 

She colored, but answered laughingly: “I 
suspect it may have been that, still earlier whim 
of mine which first ensnared your fancy.” 

“What was that?” 

“ Have I exhibited so many as to be called 
upon to catalogue them ?” she asked. “-Well, 
that whim of wearing the brilliant hunting-dress.” 

He smiled, and, reaching over, took her band 
in both of his. 

“ I must confess that, ever since looking at you 
In your radiant garb, I have been like the astron¬ 
omer who, from much gazing at the sun, was 
blinded to every other object than that fiery orb. 
Nevertheless, I think my heart was caught in the 
partridge-net. What will you do with it, Helen?” 

“ I let the birds go free,” she answered. 

“ Nay, but my heart has no yearning ft>r its 
freedom. It would prefer to be a prisoner in 
your hands.” 


I “To be tormented by my whims?” 

“ It will risk a torment so pleasant. Answer 
me, Helen.” 

“Answer you what?” she asked, softly. 

J “ Will you not try to love me a little, dear?” 

; A prolonged silence. 

| “What if I do not need to try?” 

| She eluded his quick motion toward her, rising 
\ suddenly to cross over to where “ la petite 
| priucesse” had been watching, in half-terrified 

I fascination, the antics of their late enemy with 
the ravclings of the scarlet shawl. Francis 
Ballinger followed her, and, as she turned 
back with the child to return to the house, she 
lifted to him a pair of laughing though abashed 
s eyes. 

| “ It appears that I and my whims have acted 

\ as the ‘ bundle of oats’ lor you as well as for 
\ others,” she said, saucily. 

! “ Yes,” he answered, “hut. I do not intend 
that a bait so tempting shall be always a Tantalus 
< feast for me, as it has been for those others.” 

} So they returned with the little Flora to Brn:r- 
< ton, where, after listening to the thrilling advent- 
\ ures of their stroll, Madam Flora possibly found 

I herself at a loss to determine whether to rejoice 
most over the escape of her sister and child 
from their horrible danger, or over the result of 
' her diplomacy In bringing Miss Drayton and Mr. 
Francis Ballinger into such successful propin¬ 
quity. 


ITALIAN LOVE-S 0 N G. 

BY OKOliaE EDWARD MAVIS. 


0 love, to me in haste 

Fly, for we soon must port; 
Let thy slow step keep pace 
With my wild heart. 

O’er the tdiie dark’uing hills, 
Faithful the fair star fades, 
Flickers, and dying, chills; 
Doubts are but shades. 


O lore—oh mine, my own—- 
Sadly I seem to see 
Roses in tears, half blown, 
Weeping for thee. 

Night seasons come and go. 
Ever the same song sing ; 
Breezes play light, winds blow: 
Love is still—king. 


OVER THE GARDEN-WALL. 


BT H. rnIT H. 


Over the garden-wall, they met, 
Two little Indies—Violet, 

She was the elder : Lily, the less— 
Beaming with youthful happiness. 
Two little ladies each other call, 

One fine spring morning— 

Over the wall. 


( Over the garden-wall, they talk— 

^ One on the ladder, one on the walk, 

I ' Each with a Dolly — and, a« they etand. 

They pass their “babies” from hand to hand. 
Two little Dollies are making a call. 

That bright spring morning— 

Over the wall. 
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BY LUCY 


Keith Wolsyley had earned the right to a \ 
short test from his labors on the bdst of an j 
infant Bacchus, and Iras spending his holiday i 
in the open air. It was early spring, and the day | 
had more warmth and brightness and less of the \ 
cold brehth from the snowy Tyrol than is usual < 
in the environs of Munich during the first days < 
of May. He had gone to an ideal little public j 
garden within a stone’s-throw of the colossal j 
statue of Bavaria, and was listening to the sing- j 
ing of the birds and the children’s laughters 
when there came upon the scene a party of peo- j 
pie speaking English, his mother-tongue, which, \ 
among his German fellow-students, he now had \ 
but rare occasion to use. \ 

That these strangere spoke his language was \ 
of minor interest, however. What really ab- \ 
sorbed his attention was the extreme bekuty of \ 
ohe of their number, a young girl apparently j 
about eighteen or twenty. She was tall and \ 
graceful as a lily swaying in the breeze, with a j 
pure, almost colorless complexion, drooping vel- j 
vety dark eyes with long curved lashes, and a ! 
loose knot of silky brown hair peeping forth 
from a rustic hat adorned with rather shabby \ 
corn-flowers. Her companions were an elderly 
gentleman with a Baedeker under his arm, a j 
sharp-nosed matron with spectacles, and another ^ 
lady, white-haired and keen-eyed, in a very rich j 
toilet, whom Beauty in the shabby hat seemed to I; 
treat with special deference, as if she were a hired \ 
companion and the other her mistress—which, ^ 
indeed, proved to be the fact. \ 

Suddenly, a consequential little man, with h'\ 
silver band on his bat and the royal arms on his \ 
buttons, entered the garden and announced that J 
any persons desiring to ascend the colossal ^ 
Bavaria statue must follow him. A score of \ 
people jblned him immediately, and, soon after, j 
Beaut y herself—apparently, however, Only after j 
much demur on the part of the dowager. The 
Baedeker-equipped gentleman accompanied her. j 
A year befbre, Keith Wolseley bad climbed the 
Bavaria with some college-friends, and had > 
declared it an ordeal that no man ip his sane ■ 
senses would undergo twice. He jumped up at j 
this sight, however, following Beauty and her 
cavalier, and taking his dripping ill-smelling j 
tallow candle with actual pleasure. j 

To say that Schwanthater’s masterpiece, the \ 


BLAIR. 


Bavaria, stands sixty-nine feet high, exclusive 
of her pedestal, gives but little idea of her size. ^ 
Only #hcm one gazes up from below at her sweet 1 
calm face, high above the roof of the . Hall of 
Fame behind her—itself no mean edifice—doe* 
one realize that she is indeed a giant. A lion 
watches at her feet, and she holds high above 
her head a laurel crown, in which countless 
birds have made their nests—looking, from the 
ground, no larger than bees swarming iu and 
out of the bronze leaves. 

The guide, opening a door in the pedestal of. 
the monument, disclosed a flight of steps which 
very soon lost itself in tho intense darkness 
w;thin. At this sight, to Keith Wolscloy's secret 
delight, the hero of the Baedeker declared him¬ 
self already seized with a vertigo—considering 
which, he thought it unwise to attempt the. 
ascent. “Would his companion not follow his 
example/' he asked, “and remain outside iu 
the fresh air V* 

“ Oh, no/' cried Beauty. “ I would not miss 
the view for anything. But,” in an undertone, 
“please do not let Lady Car&tairs know I,went, 
up alone.” 

Our hero, managing to secure a place in the 
line directly before her, allowed himself the 
pleasant reflection that, for the tinm being, he, 
as her only countryman among that crowd of 
strangers, was her rightful protector. Softly 
and carefully, the procession filed up the sixty-, 
odd feet of winding staircase within the tow’ering 
statue. Sometimes squeezing through suffocatingly 
narrow turns and emergiug into comfortable 
breathing-places, according as the form of the 
figure contracted or expanded. The bronze 
had been absorbing, all day, the rays from, 
the bright sun, and the confined air was hot 
as. a furnace. The rancid smell of the can¬ 
dles, the droning voice of the guide, the steady 
tramp of feet on the stairs, the occasional rustle 
of a possible rat or. insect, the great heat, and 
the uncertain light combined to make this a 
weary pilgrimage; and Wolscley found, to his. 
delight, that his occasional offers of assistance, 
really necessary, to the pretty young enthusiast 
behind him, were not unkindly received. 

At last, the end of the journey was reached, 
and,, while some sat on a rough bench that fol¬ 
lowed the outline of the bronze cheeks of the 

( 455 ) 
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statue, others took their turn looking, through 
the windows in her eyes, at the surrounding 
country. It was not half so satisfactory a view 
as one to be had from a pretty wood at the 
back of the statue; but it was gained by dint 
of very novel exertion, and therefore people, as 
is the way of the world, took infinite trouble 
to obtain it. 

No one cared to tarry long in that baking 
atmosphere, and, after a hasty glance at the 
distant mountains of the Bavarian Tyrol, mock¬ 
ingly cool in their unchanging garb of snow, 
the pilgrims began eagerly their descent into the 
fresh air. Keith Wolseloy and his prot£g6e for 
the moment were the last to follow. The girl 
had scarcely reached the stairway, however, 
when she seized her head in both hands, dropped 
her candle on the floor, heedless of its sudden 
extinction, and started back with a half-stifled 
but very agonized cry. 

M What has happened? Can I be of any 
help?” exclaimed Wolseley, really thoroughly 
alarmed. 

“ Oh—oh ! some hideous creature is clutching 
my hair: a rat—or a vampire! Please, please 
take it away!” She stamped both little feet, 
while her teeth fairly chattered with fright. 

In his excitement and anxiety, Wolseley 
stumbled over a corner of the bench and 
extinguished liis candle in turn. Thus, the 
two were left in utter darkness. Fortunately, 
Wolseley found a box of matches in his pocket, 
and, relighting his candle, discovered a bat 
struggling and entangled in the fair stranger’s 
loosened hair. It took but a moment now to 
disengage it. 

“ Oh, thank you. thank you—so much,” said 
the young girl, with a look that went straight 
to Keith’s heart. 

This unpleasant adventure, together with the 
heat and suffocating odor of t-he place, had 
completely unnerved the over-venturesome 
girl—so that, in going down the steps, she 
was forced to lean heavily, almost fainting, 
on Wolseley. But he. bore tbe burden with 
exemplary patience. Indeed, never before had 
the sight of daylight or the sound of cheerful 
human voices seemed hatefril to him. 

An instant before they emerged into the light, 
the young lady, aided by the fresh air, gained 
mastery over her fright and emotion, and said< 
hurriedly to our hero, while she gently put; 
away his supporting arm: 

“Thank you again, and a thousand times, for ■ 
your kindness. I think I would have died of > 
fright in the darkness, without your help. ; 
Please do not think mo ungrateful if I say: 


I nothing of this adventure to my friends.” 
Then, blushing vividly, she flew down the 
remaining steps and mingled with the other 

I people as if nothing had happened. 

Wolseley returned to his studio, high up 
under the roof of a tall building near the Art 
Academy; but all zest and pleasure in his holi- 
k day had completely departed. In spite of her 
< youth and loveliness, the girl he had helped 
i seemed depressed and was evidently in weary 
| subjection to and fear of that old woman, who 
| perhaps treated her cruelly. Keith stalked 
\ angrily up and down his room at the thought. 
S He then laughed at himself for his folly. Why, 

I in all probability, he would never see her again. 
And would she recognize him, if they did meet ? 
He was afraid not. With a sigh, ho unveiled 
his Bacchus and busied himself in work. 

A week later, Keith Wolseley was lounging 
at his casement, when he noticed that a dormer- 
window diagonally opposite his, round an angle 
of the court, had blossomed all about with 
ij delicate running flowers, growing in pots on 
; the ledge below and trained around the French 
; casement. He had been accustomed to seeing 
; this window filled with an array of dingy-hued 
and ill-matched stockings and coarse cotton 
handkerchiefs hung to dry. He was still won- 
: dering at the change, when a young girl dressed 
I simply in white appeared, and, flinging open the 
window, looked out. Then, after a little, she 
glanced bock over her shoulder, said something, 
and a cat jumped into her arras. For a moment , 
he was in doubt; but a second look convinced 
; him that he saw the heroine of the bat. Yes, 
there she was, with the same pure profile; the 
fawn-like eyes, with a half-plaintive and half- 
piquant look in them; and the lips like pink 
coral. Would she glance over at his window ? 
Would she recognize him, if she did ? Fortune 
or fate solved the problem. 

For the young girl, after bugging and stroking 
the cat to its entire satisfaction and her own, 
let her pet slide from her arms out upon the 
sloping tiles. It was a pretty cat, and wore with 
evident pride a blue silk embroidered collar, 
which contrasted well with its sleek fur. 

Once on the tiles, it wended its way skillfully 
along the slanting roof, followed by the admiring 
eyes of its mistress, till it come to the young 
sculptor’s window, where it stopped and peered 
in curiously. At that instant, Keith’s eyes met 
the gaze of the young girl, and by the warm 
flush that dyed her cheeks he knew that he had 
been remembered. 

Quick as thought, he seized the rosebud from 
the wine-glass on his writiug-table, and, while 
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engaging the cat’s attention with a tempting slice 
of tongue left from his lunch, from which he 
had just risen, he fastened the fragrant flower 
in ita collar. “ Zampa” was the name he saw 
embroidered on this collar. The cat rubbed 
himself against Keith’s sleeve in token of thanks 
and picked his way bock again to where his 
young mistress awaited him, the heavy-headed 
rosebud bobbing under his chin like the huge 
bell on a Swiss cow. The girl seized cat and 
rose in her arms and buried her face as before 
in Zampa’s soft fur. 

A little later, when he looked again, she 
appeared at the window for a moment, and wore 
the rosebud at her bosom. But, after one blush¬ 
ing glance, she retreated, and, though sitting 
just inside the window, kept her eyes bent 
provokingly over her work; and, though he 
wasted a good hour, after this, covertly watching 
her, she did not approach the window again nor 
give any sign that she remembered his existence. 

The next morning, however, as he was testing 
the quality of some freshly-arrived clay, Zampa 
bounced unceremoniously in at the window, 
and, with a sonorous pur, began rubbing himself 
against the young student’s shoulder. 

“ Good-morning, old fellow. In search of 
some breakfast, I suppose,” said Keith, rescuing 
some of his drawing-materials from a too-playful 
pair of velvety paws. “ But what new ornament 
have you got about your neck ?” 

A little silk bag hung to Zampa’s collar, and 
within was a scrap of note-paper. Keith 
unfolded it and read the words: 

“Zampa thanks you for the beautiful rose, 
and hopes you will excuse his mistress’s wearing 
it. Yours ever gratefully, Evelyn Floeestan.” 

Beneath was an amusing little sketch of a 
horror-stricken maiden, with a monster bat 
clinging in her disheveled hair. 

Lavishing all the milk intended for his coffee 
upon Zampa, to delay his departure, Keith 
indited the following missive; 

“Since you are kind enough to regard in the 
light of a flavor what was but an act of common 
politeness, might I ask, as reward, a tiny lock 
of the hair I was fortunate enough to rescue from 
the bat’s clutches? Yours very sincerely, 

“Keith Wolselby.” 

. This, rolled in a hard pellet, was entrusted 
to the four-footed postman; and Zampa was 
lifted out upon the roof, with the iqjunction to 
betake himself quickly home. Instead, however, 
of attending to his important doty, the postman 
began coquetting with the dead leaves and rub¬ 
bish lying upob the roof, and amusing himself 


by going as near as possible to the edge without 
falling off. He then started away in the opposite 
direction from his mistress's window, to Keith's 
utter dismay. 

“ Great heavens!’’ cried our hero, “ my note 
will fall into the wrong hands—perhaps those 
of the old dragon, Lady Carstairs!” 

Fortunately, a cork, thrown at the cat by the 
washerwoman's child, sent Zampa home, just as 
Keith was giving up to despair. 

The next day, Zampa brought, in his post-bag, 
a silky curl of brown hair tied with a bit of 
blue ribbon, for which Keith bought the most 
exfrnvagant little leather case he could find in 
a fashionable shop, that it might rest undisturbed 
over his heart. But there was no note. 

After this, the shopkeeper round the corner 
began to find the young Englishman suddenly 
a very profitable customer; for scarcely a day 
passed without his coming for slices of ham and 
sausage for Zampa, an outlay which insured 
regular visits from the letter-carrier. The 
correspondence, which the cat aided and abetted, 
had no intrigue about it, nor anything even that 
could be objected to. It ran on such sentiments 
as “Don’t waste food on Zampa; be is very 
greedy, and will eat when he is not hungry.” 
“ Many thanks for the pink geranium.” Or “ Who 
was the gentleman with the bushy hair and 
turn-up nose in your studio, yesterday ?” 

For the first time since he had resolved to 
become a sculptor, Keith found his interest in 
his art flagging. It was infinitely more pleasure 
to study the outline and coloring of a delicate 
face rising above the little hedge of geraniums 
than to listen to old Professor Brucher droning 
through his ofl-repeated lectures. 

Through the ready volubility of the woman 
who attended to his room, Keith learned with 
badlyrdisguised interest many particulars regard¬ 
ing the young girl, as also her name, which was 
Miss Evelyn FI ores tan. The garrulous old dame 
confirmed the story that she was companion fo 
that haughty overbearing Lady Carstairs, who 
had more money than she could spend in two 
lifetimes, and yet “who gave to that, Fraulein, 
who was like a lovely young princess,” to quote 
the* crone’s indignant words, “a shabby little 
room in the garret, when plenty of apartment?, 
as good as madam’s own, were to be hired lower 
down in the house.’’ The young lady was kept in 
miserable bondage, allowed no society at all, and 
waa obliged to read aloud whole libraries of dull 

I * books. She was not permitted to walk out alone, 
and, except for a drive every day with Lady 
Carstairs, she scarcely ever had a breath pf 
fresh air. The old lady had a horror of someope 
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falling in love with Friiulcin Evelyn and stealing f 
her away. “Anil well she might,” added the > 
dame: “ for it would be difficult to replace such j 
an angel of patience and goodness—with such | 
a deft hand at caps, too/’ < 

One afternoon, while strolling home through j 
the English garden, and revolving impossible < 
schemes in his brain for ingratiating himself? 
with Lady Carstairs, Keith turned into a zigzag j 
path and came full upon Evelyn Florcstan walk- \ 
ing alone. It was the first time they had met 
since the memorable adventure of the Bavaria. 
The eyes of our hero betrayed the gladnes§ of 
his heart at this opportune encounter. The i 
young girl met him with the frankness of their \ 
native land, and began chatting, iii reply to his S 
eager words, with unrestrained cheerfulness. j 
“ It was a very kind fate that brought us < 
together this afternoon,” she said, after a while, i 
“ 1 rarely have the chance to go out alone, and I < 
had much to say to you. You must have thought S 
me very imprudent and reckless, to send notes > 
and a lock of my hair, even in fun, to a perfect < 
stranger; but I know you better than you think, l 
Mr. Wolseley.” 

“ Indeed ! Whom have I to thank for'recotfi- ! 
mending me to your mercy ?” < 

“ Old Frau Miillcr, the hausmeister’s wife, has j 
told me many a tale about your giving money J 
to the cobbler*s family down in the court all the < 
time that the father was in the hospital, and j 
that you give English lessons, free of any return, j 
to two poor boys who wish to go to America, j 
and—” \ 

** Excuse my interrupting you, Miss Florestan, j 
but let us talk of something else than my virt- j 
ues while it is my rare good luck to be walking \ 
beside you.” j 

“ Very well, then; we will talk about Zampa. \ 
I want to thank you in words for all the good < 
things you give him. He was left a legacy to j 
me by the woman who occupied the room before i 
' me, which accounts for his familiarity with every j 
tile in the roof. With tearful injunctions to s 
take good care of him, the woman gave him to J 
me, and I find that I have entertained an angel 5 
unawares.” \ 

«»I shall be eternally grateful to Zampa fbr the j 
part he has played in establishing out acquaint- j 
ance,” said Keith, earnestly. j 

“That is what I meant in calling Zampa bn j 
angel,” Evelyn replied, in a low voice. * < 

For an hour, the two wandered oh through j 
the winding secluded avenues, happy as the j 
world's firsit pair of lovers in Paradise. Keith J 
told of his plans and aspirations to win a lasting \ 
fame for himself, of his English home blighted \ 


by poverty now, but ready to blossom into its 
fbrmer beauty under the influence of the golden 
wages of his industry. 

Evelyn, tdo, spoke of better days, When she 
had lived happily at home without a care in the 
world; but reverses had come, and she had 
gladly taken her present post of paid com¬ 
panion. “Lady Carstairs is a hard task-mis¬ 
tress,” Evelyn continued, “ frill of caprices and 
harshly vigilant over my every action, but I feel 
no bodily need in her service. She had a sad 
history in her youth. I never knew the partic¬ 
ulars, but the man whom she loved deceived her, 
and she has been very bitter ever since. She 
hates the eight of all men now, which of course 
makes her home very dull,” Evelyn said, with a 
pathetic little Bmile. 

“A fellow must be very courageous to present 
himself before her, I suppose,” said Keith. 

“Yes, very. I think he would never repeat 
his visit,” sadly. “ But the time is slipping away 
alarmingly. I must be at home before Lady 
Carstairs returns, or I shall never have a holiday 
again. She is visiting with an old friend to-day 
and did not need me.’’ 

“ When may I hope to sec you again !” Keith 
asked, with rather a hopeless ring in his voice. 

” Whenever you like—at the window !” W ith 
a laugh and not!, Evelyn disappeared swift as a 
deer, and Keith was left standing alone. 

How he returned home and climbed the many 
stairs to his studio, he never knew, for heart 
and brain seemed capable of only one thought, 
his hopeless but boundless love for Evelyn FJor- 
estan. 

A week later, Zampa, scenting a second break¬ 
fast from afar, sauntered leisurely across the 
tiles to Mr. Wolselcy’s window and jumped in, 
after his usual free-and-easy manner. Tlve 
object of his visit gaiued, he mad© his way out 
again, carrying in the little silk bag at his neck 
a.note, with th© words: 

“ Dear Miss FfcoftESTAd : Hove yon not one 
hour Of this beautiful afternoon free to spend 
in the English garden 2 I would meet you at 
the tame spot, near"the three oaks, with the 
greatest pleasure, if you send a favorable answer 
to this. Yours ever sincerely, 

“ Keith Wolseley.” 

Zampa wended his 'way directly back-to the 
dormer-window, looking neither to the right 
hor to the left; and stationed himself <m the 
sill, licking his whiskers and attending gen¬ 
erally to his tdilet until someone should come to 
investigate tho contents of his post-bag. 

Someone came soon, but alas for Evelyn’s 
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trust in their house-top correspondence being 
unmolested. It was other hands thou hers that 
pinched the little bag and extracted the folded 
note with evident astonishment. 

Wolseley, busy for a moment over a newspaper 
from home, would have lost all interest in its 
contents had he known what was occurring. 
Evelyn had been sent to the circulating-library 
for a certain book on Spiritualism, and, in her 
absence, Lady Carstairs, lured by the report of 
a stork’s nest to be seen on a distant chimney, 
had mounted the stairs to Evelyn’s room—a 
hitherto unheard-of toil for her ladyship—and it 
was into her keeping that Zampa innocently 
delivered Wolseley* s note. 

Keith watched all that day for some sign from 
the dormer-window, but no glimpse of Evelyn 
rewarded him. Toward evening, Zampa returned, 
if possible, hungrier than usual. lie brought an 
answer with him which Keith tore opeu eagerly. 
To his consternation, he read these* words in an 
unfamiliar handwriting: 

“ Miss Florestan cannot accept Mr. Wolseley’s 
kind invitation, as she is about to start on a long 
journey. Further communications from Mr. 
Wolseley will consequently be useless. 

“Alice Cahstairs.” 

Keith was thoroughly alarmed for Evelyn’s 
sake. Lady Carstairs was a woman to make her 
anger cruelly felt, and the discovery of Evelyn’s 


| ffe then wrote to her, but his letter was returned 
S unopened, and. when she herself took her 
l departure from Munich, leaving no trace of her 
future movements, he was forced to abandon hi* 
quest. 

. For the first time in his life, Keith Wolseley 
began to know what real unhappiness was. Hay 
], and might, he thought of Evelyn adrift, friendless 

I and suffering, perhaps, and all because of a little 
deception that was os much his fault as hers. 
He grew silent and moody, and his friends grad¬ 
ually ceased coming to his room in search of 
amusement. 

“ Wolseley is not half the jolly fellow he used 
to be*„ he seems to have grown twenty years 
older,” they said nmong themselves. 

After a time, he plunged himself into his work 
with a vigor that astonished his master and him¬ 
self; and, as the next spring approached, he 
sent the model of a statue to the exhibition that 
\ created a furore amoug all artists. His name 
S was on every tongue, and orders for more work 
> began to reach him from all sides. The success 
l he had so ardently wished for was his at last, 

I but the harvest of his labor seemed like Dead-Sea 
apples in his hands. Evelyn was, not there to 
rejoice with him, and he did not know if she 
were living or dead. 

He wandered away to Switzerland for a brief 
l vacation. He could afford rest now, and he 
\ needed it for the coming winter’s work. Walk- 


dandestine correspondence was quite enough to j ing along a quiet road in the Rhone valley one 
excite it. His first impulse was to seize his hat \ morning, he saw a lady standing, watching the 
and fly to the dreaded presence of the old lady, j antics of a frisky young goat on the side of the 
to plead himself guilty in this affair and to \ hill rising abruptly from the road, 
screen Evelyn. But his card was returned with \ As Wolseley drew nearer, the lady, who was 
an emphatic refusal to see him, from Lady Car- j young and pretty, reached up to gather a flower 
stairs. i growing above her head, and put up her large 

He next bethought him of the Fran Hausmei- \ sun-nmbrefla preparatory to continuing her way. 
ster, who would, perhaps, know of Evelyn’s \ The goat, frightened at the suddenly-raised par- 
movements. From this woman, he learned that ^ asol, sped like an arrow up the mountain-side, 
an exciting interview had taken place that day \ dislodging a heavy stone in his flight, which 
bet ween Lady Carstairs and her companion. The j began rolling toward the read with great force, 
old lady's voice had been heard trembling with j The lady, ignorant of her danger, stood, 
anger, to which Friiulein Evelyn had replied ! quietly arranging her flowers, until Wolseley. 
with pleading tones and sobs. A servant had \ darting forward, seized her by the arm and 
then been sent up to pack the youflg lady’s j dragged her away from - the spot where, an 
clothes, and she had left the house an hour aftef- < instant later, the stone struck with a loud crash, 
ward, never to return, the servants said. j “Heavens, what danger I Was in!*' the lady 

“But con.no one tell me where she went?*’ | exclaimed, in French. “Y r ou have saved my 
Keith asked, excitedly. " s life, monsieur. Will you not accompany me 

“ I am afraid not, Horr Wolseley. The old l home, so that my family may unite thfcir thanks 
lady has been grim and silent ever since as a j with mine? The distance is very short” She 
sleepy tiger. No one dares to speak to her of > was quite unnerved and trembling with fright. 
Fraulein Evelyn.” \ and Wolseley gave her his arm to a pretty little 

Keith mode a second and third effort to have \ cottage round an angle of the road, nestling 
an interview with Lady Carstairs, but all in vaid. \ under the shade of a pine-wood. 
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“ Children, Evelyn, come! I have a new 1 Evelyn were old friends, quietly withdrew after 

friend to present to you.” j ten mihutes* chat, taking the children with her. 

Two lovely little girls answered this call and > To Wolseley’a eager inquiries, Evelyn replied 


overwhelmed Wolseley with kisses and caresses 5 
upon hearing their mother’s story. ( 

“But where is Mademoiselle Evelyn?” the | 
lady asked. “ She will be glnd to express her | 
tlmnks, too, but not quite after the manner of \ 
you children.” < 

“ Mademoiselle Evelyn is in the garden. I 
will call her,” said one of the little girls, dart¬ 
ing down the path with flying curls and sash- i 
ribbons. j 

Evelyn—the name stirred up a thousand tender j 
memories in Keith Wolseley’s breast. Could it 
be that his treasure was hidden here in the Swiss J 
mountains ? His heart grew young again at the j 
thought for a moment, and then he reproached | 
himself for a visionary fool, to allow himself to 
hope so much from the coincidence of a name, j 
In his reverie, he had cast his eyes on the j 
ground, and, when he raised them, he believed j 
himself suddenly transported into dreamland, \ 
and that the beautiful apparition he saw would i 
vanish as soon as he spoke. > 

Evelyn Florestan stood before him, holding j 
out her hand, with the same lovely smile on her | 
lips as when they had met in the English garden. 1 
How strange it all seemed now. j 

“ Welcome to Rosicrs, Mr. Wolseley!” she j 
said, with a manner showing the words to bo j 
direct messengers from her heart. “You seem j 
ever present to nssist ladies in distress.” ! 

Madame Gabriel, seeing that her rescuer and ■ 


that, after having been angrily dismissed by 
Lady Carstairs, she hod gone in despair to the 
house of an acquaintance in Munich, who fort¬ 
unately knew of the post of governess vacant 
for Madame Gabriel’s children. Evelyn had pre¬ 
sented herself, her services were accepted, and 
Madame Gabriel had proved a very kind friend 
ever since. 

“ But why did you not send mo a word to 
relieve my suspense about you?” said Wolseley, 
taking her hand in his. 

“ I did not think you had so much interest in 
me,” Evelyn answered, in a low voice. 

“ You must have known that I yearned for 
news of you, Evelyn.” It was the first time that 
Keith had called her by her Christian name, and 
that she appeared not to notice this familiarity 
he took as a good omen. 

“Where is our friend Zampa?” Keith asked, 
in the oourse of their conversation. 

“ I left word that the Frau Hausmeister was 
to take him in tnist; but I am afraid the poor 
fellow is not so well cared for os when he lived 
on the roof.” 

MadAine Gabriel urged Mr. Wolseley to spend 
a week nt the Rosiers, an invitation which he 
gladly accepted. The week was extended to a 
month, nt the end of which time a grand f&te 
took place at the cottage in honor of the 
betrothal of Evelyn Florestnn and the celebrated 
young sculptor, Keith Wolseley. 


II E R ANSWER. 

DT ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


Tit ASKS for vonr offered heart, sir— 

Ami the fortune. Such golden radiance 
Outvie* the glamor of lost romance, 

In most of our modern ladles’ eyes. 

Nor heart nor fortune do I despise— 

Being a woman ; for all the thing*, 

Silken dresses and diamond rings, 

The leisure, the pleasure that money brings, 

I love them all—yet hold yonr price 
So high. Great heavens 1 could you atone, 

Or aught of yours, if I sacrifice 
The love I bear my own ? 

You did not my it? No, rir; 

Some thoughts are shy of wdrdfe. No lees 
I felt it, knew it—quick at a guess, 

You’ve called mo sometimes; and, were you so, 
Yon hod guessed my answer a month ago. 
l>o you hold oiy past so ’neuth compare 


With the bright future you might share 
That it need not give me a pang to toar 
The two asunder—break ties God*given, 

Shake off the old loves, earliest known ? 
Why, I’d turn my back on the gate of heareii. 
If it shut out my own. 

I might have loved you ? Yes, sir. 

But love too weak for contest proved 
With pride—the clear-eyed, cold, unmoved. 
To thrill at your hand’s touch, feel the flame 
Leap to my cheeks once when you came. 

Were signs of lover’s lovo, maybe; 

But this other love—ft would strengthen me 
To suffer all things. Fearlessly, 

I could face all perils, though weak; I might 
Bare hunger, sickness, watch alone 
All night by graves, with a tlgross fight, 

If ’twere to help my own. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dick, this is t mutual 
surprise.” he exclaimed. 
“ I didn’t expect to find 
you here; but you’re 
just the fellow I want to 
see.” 

Dick Graham, the new¬ 
comer, was well known 
about town as a rather 
fast young man, and he 
approached nearer to 
being an intimate firiend 
of Elliott’s than any of 
his other acquaintances. 
He had hosts of friends, 
this young scapegrace, 
for he had such bright good-natured ways and 
pleasant manners that no one could resist his 
adrances. 

He was an unscrupulous fellow, however, in 
spite of his pleasant ways, and had a better eye 
to his own interest in choosing his friends than 
anyone would have thought from his apparent 
frankness and candor. 

He had not been particularly attracted toward 
Elliott for his own sake; but then, os he argued 
with himself: “ He’s a deep fellow, and is play¬ 
ing his cards well. He'll come into all that pilo 
of money somehow, by hook or by crook, and 
then he’ll be a royal friend to have. I’ll make 
xp to him now—in a disinterested way, of 
course—and then I’ll have the inside track 
afterward.” 

Accordingly, he had “made up” to Elliott, 
w he expressed it, very successfully; for, though 
Elliott rather held aloof from all others, it never 
occurred to him to credit Dick Graham with the 
far-seeing motives which he really possessed, 
and he believed his attachment genuine, and in 
some measure returned it. 

He decided to consult Dick Graham now as 
to his course of action. He intended to behave 
honorably toward this beautiful helpless girl 
whom fate had thrown so strangely on his pro¬ 
tection ; but he would not imperil his chances 
with Mr. Egerton by doing it openly. 

“I’m glad to see you, Dick,” he exclaimed: 

Vul. XCIII.—26. 


“ for the fact is, I’d like a little of your advice 
just now. I’m in a scrape, and I want to know 
the best way of getting out of it.” 

Dick’s face brightened. This was the oppor¬ 
tunity he had been longing for. He had often 
wished for a chance to put Elliott under obliga¬ 
tions to him—obligations that he would take 
good care should later be repaid. 

| “ M y dear fellow, I’m perfectly delighted,” 

I he cried, cordially linking his arm in Elliott s, 

| and, drawing him aside, listened while John 
| explained the dilemma he was in. He told Dick 
of his meeting with Dons, that summer; of his 
love for her, which as yet he had had no oppor¬ 
tunity to declare, though he felt sure that it was 
returned; of her lonely, penniless, and friendless 
condition; and of his desire to prove his affection 
by aiding her. 

“ Well, if you love the young lady and she 
loves you, I should think the best thing would 
be to marry her at once: then you will have 
a right to take care of her,” suggested Dick. 

“ That is what I would like to do,” answered 
Elliott; “but—” and lie hesitated. “Well, 

I may as well tell you: Mr. Egerton has always 
been much opposed to my marrying, and I am 
afraid he might find it out in some way. It 
wouldn't be very prudent for me to offend him 
just now—it might make a great difference in 
my prospects.” 

“ I mainly wouldn’t do anything to cross 
him now, after all these years,” responded Dick. 

“ 1 don t believe oW follow can hold out 
much longer. Can’t you find a suitable home 
for her until you are able to marry?” 

Elliott shook his head. 

“ Vou don t know her. She’d never accept 
money from me.” 

Dick was silent for a moment, then he 
exclaimed: 

t have it! Just the ticket, and no mistake. 

I have an uncle—a wicked old scamp he is, 
too but he looks like an arch-deacon or a bishop. 
He shall personate a minister, and shall marry 
you to her—this evening, if she is willing. Tint 
is, she shall think you have married her; nnd 
then you can make it all right by another mar¬ 
riage, if you want to, after Mr. Egerton’s death. 

( 461 ) 
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Yet you can swear to the old man that you are 
not married — and can prove it, too, if he’s 
suspicious — so you’ll be all right with him.” 

Elliott started. The idea of deceiving Doris 
in any way had never entered his mind. He 
was silent for a few moments. The plan was 
infamous. Yet what other could be pursued? 
He must do something, and that at once, for 
Doris was homeless. 

“It's none of my business, of course,” said 
Dick, observing his hesitation ; “ but 1 would hate 
to see you have a falling-out with Mr. Egerton ; 
and. when there is something that you wish a per¬ 
son not to know, he is always sure to discover it. 
You mean honorably by the young lady. And 
what difference will it make whether you have 
a real minister perform the ceremony or not? 
You can set it right afterward.” 

As Elliott listened to this and other such 
specious arguments, he found himself yielding 
Men did such things every day, he argued to 
himself. As Dick said, he could make it all right 
afterward : and of course he would. It seemed 
a diabolical thing to do, and yet it was the safest 
plan: for it involved no risk of exciting Mr. 
Egerton’s displeasure. A more honorable man 
would have shrunk, at once and forever, from 
such a deed. But John’s principle was always 
subservient to his inclination. 

“ Well, I suppose it’s really the best plan,” 
he admitted, finally. “ But it is too late, 
to-night—isn't it?” 

“Not at all,” Dick replied, promptly, consult¬ 
ing his watch. “ It is just eight. You had 
better have your supper now, and I will go and 
make all necessary arrangements and return in 
an hour.” 

“Very well,” said Elliott, and went slowly 
upstairs. 

Meantime, Doris had been waiting anxiously, 
wondering at his long delay. She smiled at him 
as he entered. For a moment, his eyes fell 
before her glance. “If she only knew what 
a cruel wrong I mean to do her,” he thought, 
“ she would shrink awAy, instead of smiling at 
me.” It embarrassed him, too, to feel that his 
wooing must be so precipitate and hurried. He 
was at a loss how to begin. 

Doris looked so fair and childlike, as she sat 
there in her sombre dress, that all the love in 
his heart seemed roused to new life. He felt 
momentarily inclined to put from him the plan 
he had agreed to and honorably to win and wed 
her. .She would make a wife of whom any 
man might be proud; and, even if he lost the 
inheritance which he had been scheming for, 
her affection would more than recompense him. 


Yet he half feared to speak of love, lest she 
should thiuk he was taking advantage of her 
lonely condition. But he had one powerful ally 
to help his pleading, and that was the love she 
bore him. At last, he mustered courage to speak. 
With blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, she 
listened to Uis avowal; and he needed no answer 
more than the mute but eloquent look width 
lighted her face. 

“ If you love me, darling, then why need we 
delay our marriage?” he said. “Give me the 
right to protect and shield you. There is no 
one to consult. This accidental meeting is as 
if fate intended we should be one at once. We 
| need not w T ait to make elaborate preparations. 
\ Let us be quietly married here, this evening, 
\ and then nothing con ever separate us.” 

\ Doris started. Not unnaturally, she shrank 
i; from such a hasty step, and it required a strong 
\ entreaty on her lover’s part to iuduce her to 
$ yield to his wishes; her consciousness that she 
^ was homeless was the argument that finally pre- 
\ vailed with herself. At last, she consented. 

\ “ You must know best,” she said, with cliild- 

| like trust, when he assured her that it was for 
S their mutual happiness and welfare that there 
> should be no delay. 

i But she was so exhausted from the strain 
\ upon her nerves as well os from physical weari- 
i ness, that, though faint from hunger, she could 

< scarcely taste the inviting supper. The cup of 

< coffee, however, which she forced herself to 
i drink, brought a little color to her pale cheeks 
| and gave her stlength. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In a short time, Dick returned, bringing with 
him a clerical-looking individual, apparently 
aged and infirm, followed by a hnckman. 

Seeing the look of surprise and annoyance 
on Elliott’s face at the appearance of this 
person, t>ick whispered: 

“That’s all right, my dear fellow. We must 
have two witnesses, you know; and I thought 
| it would prevent any suspicion of its not being 
| genuine to have that part of it all square. Now, 
are we ready ? I got you a ring, for I knew you 
hadn't one about you.” 

The little party were ushered into the parlor 
and, in a moment more, Elliott and Doris were 
standing before the minister, who had hastily 
arrayed himself in a surplice, which he had 
brought with him. 

“Until death do you part.” Doris heard the 
words, as if in a dream. Had she really united 
her life, wholly and irrevocably, to the man who 
stood beside her? Could her father see her? 
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And would he think she was doing right? He ; 
had always liked Elliott, and had often spoken ; 
highly in his praise. But would he have \ 
approved of this hasty marriage? Yet what j 
else could she have done ? Alone and friend* j 
less, with no one to advise her, was she not 
right in yielding to Elliotts solicitations? ] 

A great wave of longing—to see her father 
again, to lean upon his tried and trusted love— 
rushed over her, and a mist of tears obscured 
her vision. Had he forgotten her? Was he so 
happy, in that mysterious land beyond the grave, 
that he had no thought of care, no anxiety, for 
the path her feet were treading here below ? 

She was still bewildered, as in a dream, when 
the minister closed his book and took her hand, 
with a few grave words of congratulation. Then 
Elliott stooped over her and imprinted on her 
lips his first kiss. 

44 And now/* said Dick, “ all that remains to 
do is the subscribing of our signatures. John— 
you first.” And he thrust a pen into his Mend's 
nerveless hand, and, bending over him as he Bat 
down, murmured softly: “ This is for the hack- 
man’s benefit, you know; the follow’s keen 
enough to notice if everything isn’t regular. 
It don't amount to anything. I will give you 
the paper to tear up afterward. Now, Mrs. 
Elliott—if you please.” 

Doris, blushing shyly to hear her new title, 
took the pen and inscribed her name. Then 
Dick wrote his, in a bold dashing hand, followed 
by the liackman, with much painful laboring in 
his sprawling characters. 

It was all over, at last. Dick escorted the 
minister downstairs, and then the little bridal 
party entered the hack and drove to the lodgings 
which Dick had engaged. They were in a quiet 
pleasant street, though not a fashionable one. 
There Dick left Elliott and Doris, who were 
ushered into a large well-furnished room. To 
weary and exhausted Doris, it looked very 
iuviting. A cheerful fire burned in the grate, 
for the evenings were growing chilly, and a com¬ 
fortable easy-chair was drawn up before the fire. 

“ Now, my darling, I must leave you,” said 
Elliott, after be had seen that everything was 
provided for her comfort 44 It is hard to have 
to do it so soon, but Mr. Egerton will be 
wondering Already at my long absence. I only 
went out for a constitutional of an hour, and it 
has been several hours, as you know. I will 
come to-morrow, and you must not be lonely 
until then. Good-night, dear wife,” and he held 
her to him in a close embrace, with something 
of real unselfish love. 

His wife! What a strange unfamiliar sound 


the word had. Doris repeated it to herself as 
she heard his footsteps descending the stairs. 

Elliott contrived to give to Mr. Egerton an 
explanation of his tardiness that had to be taken 
as satisfactory. But the old man was evidently 
angry and suspicious, and Elliott resolved this 
should be the last time that he permitted any¬ 
thing to interfere with his duties as nurse. 

It was some time before Elliott found leisure 
to review the events of the evening, and then he 
congratulated himself on having followed Dick's 
advice. He loved Doris. He had thrilled with 
delight when he had first felt the touch of her soft 
lips, and knew that his love was returned. He 
looked forward impatiently to the time which 
should end their separation. His present fetters 
were galling beyond endurance. It seemed as 
if he could scarcely wait for the old man's 
death to give him wealth and freedom. He even 
persuaded himself that it was partly for Doris's 
sake that he must still scheme and plot to gain 
possession of the fortune which Bhould enable 
him to gratify her every whim. 

44 1 consider myself bound to her as sacredly 
as I could be by any tie,” he sauI to himself. 
44 1 may not be a good man, but I would be worse 
than a fiend if 1 deceived that innocent trusting 
girl. I hated to go through that mock ceremony, 
but it was the only thing to do, for I could not 
risk losing the fortune I have spent my life to 
win. Dear little girl—I ?.m impatient to see her 
again. I owe Dick Graham a good turn for this 
kindness to-night, and I must not forget it.” 

In the meantime, Dick Graham was congrat¬ 
ulating himself upon the part he had taken in 
the evening’s work. 

“ I did a good thing for myself,” he solilo¬ 
quized, 44 and I will reap my reward when John 
gets the money he’s working for. I think I 
shall be able to make him shell out whenever 
I’m hard up. That’s a pretty little creature 
that he found down in the country. I wonder 
whether he’ll get tired of her before he is free 
to do as he likes about marrying. Well, time 
will tell.” 

Doris soon retired and speedily fell into a 
heavy dreamless slumber. She wakened, the next 
morning, refreshed and invigorated: though, 
when she first opened her eyes, she looked about 
her in surprise. 44 Where was Bhe ?” she thought. 
Then her glance rested on the shining band of 
gold encircling her slender finger, and she 
remembered everything. 

She was married! But what a different wed¬ 
ding it had been from the ceremony she had some¬ 
times pictured to herself, when the little proces¬ 
sion would move up the flower-strewn of. ? of 
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the pretty vjll age-church, tbe bride, robed in 
white, leaning upon her father's arm, smilee and 
tears alike greeting the day. 

How different the hurried sendee of the pre¬ 
vious evening, with no time for thought or prep¬ 
aration, with no loving hands to array her, no 
friends to bid her God-speed upon her new life. 

She reproached herself presently for caring 
about these details, and thought of the love 
which had prompted her husband to insist on 
so hasty a ceremony, that he might care for her 
the better in her loneliness. 

She had barely finished her breakfast when 
Elliott made his appearance. She felt happier 
than she bad since her father’s death, as she met 
her husband s glad looks. The few hours of his 
visit were happy ones to both, and it was with 
great reluctance that John forced himself, at 
last, toward noon, to leave her, and returned to 
Mr. Eger ton. 

One consolation he had, in his selfish soul. 
He knew that his time of probation was rapidly 
being shortened. Mr. Egerton was surely dying. 
His own eyes had been opened to that fact, and 
life was a continual struggle with him now. His 
resentment against his son gradually melted 
away, with eternity so near, and he longed for a 
reconciliation with all the strength of his lonely 
old heart. John Elliott was fully aware of this 
desire, and he made it now his chief business in 
life to see that the father should not yield to it. 
He did not say much. He did not even venture 
on any remark that might be interpreted as being 
derogatory to the absent son. He was too politic 
to run any risk of that kind. But, in a thou¬ 
sand and one little ways, he tried patiently to 
take a son’s place; and sometimes he fancied 
that he had succeeded. 

He felt very sure, in these days, that success 
was about to crown his patient life-long labor, 
for he had caught half-whispered sayings that 
had made his heart beat high with hope. 

“ It is bitterly bard,” the sick man moaned 
once, when he did not know that John was in 
the room. “ It is bitterly hard to leave this 
goodly heritage away from my own flesh and 
blojd to a st ranger; but there is no help for it: 
I have sworn I will not forgive him, and I will 
keep my word.” 

No thought of pity for tbe dying man’s long¬ 
ing to see his son, no thought of pity for the 
man whom he was trying to rob of his inherit¬ 
ance, ever entered John Elliott’s heart. He 
began, on the contrary, to feel that the fortune 
rightfully belonged to him—that he had fiiirly 
earned it by his long servioe. 

But a little time before, Harold had made 


another attempt at reconciliation. He thought 
that, perhaps, after years of estrangement, hie 
father would be glad to welcome him back. So 
be wrote, telling him of his loneliness, for be 
had buried his wife and child, and asked that be 
might return and take a son’s place again to love 
and care for his father in his old age and illness. 

It was with no thought of the wealth that his 
father had it in his power to leave that Harold 
sought this reconciliation, for it bad never 
occurred to him that his father would carry out 
his angry threats of bequeathing it to a stranger. 
Elliott took good care, however, that this letter 
should not reach Mr. Egerton’s eyes. 80 , while 
the old man was pining for his son, he was kept 
ignorant of the fact that the latter was waiting 
for some word of welcome that should bring him 
back to his old place in his father’s arms and 
heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A wise passed. Doris was beginning to be 
somewhat reconciled to her new and lonely life, 
brightened only by the brief daily visits of her 
husband. 

On the day after their wedding, Elliott had 
made a most singular request, and one that puz¬ 
zled her not a little. He asked her net to 
allude to their marriage in any of her letters to 
old Elspie or other friends, and not to mention 
his name to anyone, no matter in what circum¬ 
stances she might be placed. 

“ I want to prove your love,” he said. “ Will 
you grant me an apparently unreasonable favor?” 

*‘Anything in the world,” she answered. 

“ Will you promise me that you will not men¬ 
tion my name to anyone, nor tell anyone where 
Ilive?” 

“ What a singular request!” Baid Doris, look¬ 
ing at him in innocent wonder. 

“ But promise, if you love me,” persisted 
Elliott, earnestly. “ Do not tell anyone of my 
name or address. I cannot fully explain to you 
how necessary it is that Mr. Egerton should 
know nothing of my marriage. You must trust 
me and believe that I have a good reason for 
asking you this favor.” 

“ I promise,” she said. But still there was a 
look of puzzled inquiry in her blue eyes. 

“Thank you, my darling,” answered Elliott. 
“ It will not be long now before there will be no 
further occasion for secrecy. We can be patient 
for a little while, since we have a life of happi¬ 
ness to look forward to.” 

All anxiety was removed by her pledge, for 
surely now there would be no way in which any 
knowledge of Doris could ever reach Mr. Egerton. 
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Alter her experience with the ruffian who had 
robbed her on the first night of her arriYal in 
tlie city, Doris had shrunk from going out again 
alone. But, one afternoon, the sunshine was so 
bright that it tempted her to venture a short 
walk. 

The confinement and solitude, to both of which j 
she was so unaccustomed, began to tell upon her 
strength and health; and sometimes a feeling of 
homesickness and longing to see the dear familiar 
scenes and faces of her girlhood’s home made 
her present life seem almost unendurable. But 
the thought that, if she lived in this way under 
a shadow of secrecy, it was to please her hus¬ 
band, helped her to endure it. 

The fresh air brought a tinge of color to the 
face, which looked the fairer by contrast with 
the crape veil. She walked until she began to 
grow weary. Then she turned to retrace her 
steps homewald. She was crossing one of the 
busiest and most crowded avenues, when a pur 
of runaway horses dashed down the street. 

Instantly there was a scene of confusion. Ail 
other vehicles made haste to get out of the way, 
and pedestrians darted to places of safety. Doris 
saw the horses coming, just as she was in the 
middle of the street, and, trembling with fright, 
she hastened toward the sidewalk, her eyes so 
intently watching the danger she feared that she 
did not see a wagon which was coming in the 
opposite direction. All unused as she was to 
city sights and sounds, it was not strange that 
she became completely confused in her terror. 
The driver shouted to her and tried to check his 
horses. But it was too late. The pole of the 
wagon struck her and she fell beneath the 
horses’ feel. 

A crowd gathered about the insensible figure, 
and pitying hands carried her into a neighboring 
apothecary’8 shop, where the usual remedies 
were employed to restore her to consciousness, 
and a temporary bandage was applied to a cut on 
her head. 

A vain search was made for her name and 
address, but there was no way in which they 
could ascertain her residence; so it was decided, 
finally, that the best plan would be to send her 
to a hospital. Doubtless anxious friends would 
soon make inquiry there for her, if she were not 
f able to tell her name. 

* Her beauty and youth won her kinder atten¬ 
tion at the hospital than is usually bestowed 
npon the unknown cases that are brought in, 
and a mother’s hands oould scarcely have been 
more tender than those which undressed the 
unconscious girl and laid her in a snowy cot. 

“ Somebody’s heart will be breaking about her 


before morning,” said one of the nurses, point¬ 
ing significantly to the baud of bright gold upon 
her finger. 

“ She is young to be married. I expect she is 
a bride,” answered another, pushing back the 
stained and tangled curls that fell over the low 
white brow. “Probably she will be better in 
the morning, and we can send for her relations.” 

But, when morning came, Doris was tossing 
to and fro in delirium, and the nurses could 
gain no information from her troubled cries. 

She lay thus for days, shorn of the sunny 
glory of her hair, and thin and wasted from the 
fever. 

Her first thought, when she came back to con¬ 
sciousness, was of her husband, and she won¬ 
dered whether he knew anything of her acci¬ 
dent or whether her sudden disappearance had 
been incomprehensible to him. 

She was about to beckon a nurse to her side 
and ask her to send a messenger for him, when 
she remembered the promise he had exacted 
from her. Perhaps she ought not to send, yet 
how else oould she let him know of her condi¬ 
tion! 

“ How long have I been here?” she asked, as 
the nurse came to the side of her bed, with some 
nourishment. 

“Three weeks,” answered the woman. 

“ So long?” exclaimed Doris, in troubled sur¬ 
prise. “ Has anyone been here to see me?” 

“Yes; a gentleman was here yesterday, but 
he wouldn't leave his name. He said you were 
so changed he wouldn't have believed it was 
you.” 

“What sort of looking man?” queried Doris, 
eagerly; and, as she listened to tho nurse’s 
description, she recognized her husband. 

Then he knew she was here, and doubtless he 
would come again to-day to see her. So all day 
long she watched and waited for him, her heart 
beating faster every time the door opened. 

Toward evening, she had fallen into a light 
slumber, when the nurse gently roused her, 
saying: 

“ Here is a friend to see you.” 

She never doubted for a moment that it was 
her husband, until she lifted her eyes and saw 
Dick Graham beside her Her heart sank with 
bitter disappointment; but she remembered that 
he was a friend at all events, and perhaps he 
\ had brought her a message from her husband. 
So she greeted him with a smile of welcome. 

He was shocked at the change which illness 
and suffering had made in her, and there was 
unmistakable sympathy in his voice and manner. 

“Your husband sent a message by me,” be 
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said, gently. “ He bade me tell you that he $ 
could not leave Mr. Egerton just now; for the j 
old gentleman is much worse than usual, and ^ 
demands all his care and attention. He sends \ 
you his love, and hopes you will soon get well.” ! 

“ Has he not been here? Does he not know j 
how ill I have been?” she asked, a spot of \ 
crimson staining either pale cheek. \ 

“ Yes; he was here yesterday,” answered \ 
Dick; “ and he knows how ill you are. He \ 
longs to see you; but he is sure you will think \ 
with him, that it would not be prudent to risk \ 
his chances with Mr. Egerton by neglecting him, | 
now that he is probably dying.” ! 

Doris had always before been the object of such ? 
loving solicitude, that, for a moment, she could \ 
scarcely understand the purport of this message. \ 
When she realized that her husband was willing \ 
to leave her to the care of strangers, that he i 
might give the attention which belonged to her j 
to an old man whose money he wished to inherit, \ 
her pride rose in arms. \ 

“Surely, he cannot love me,” she said to \ 
herself, “or he would 'be at my side oven now. 
If he were suffering, how quickly I would have 
given up all else to nurse him.” 

“ He may not be able to come for some time,” 
went on Dick, noting how the message had 
pained and hurt her, and wishing that Elliott 
had dispatched some other than himself on this 
ungracious errand. “And, if there is anything 
you want, he desires that you will tell me, 
instead of sending for him. Do you know 
where he lives?” 

“ No,” confessed Doris, realizing for the first 
time that she would not have known where to 
send for her husband, even if she had desired 
to do so. 

“Then I will leave you my address; and, 
if you will send me a note at any time—” 

“You need not leave it,” interrupted Doris; 

“ I shall wait until my husband comes himself to 
see me.” For her pride was now fully aroused. 

Was this the man who, but one short month 
ago, had taken upon himself a vow to love, 
honor, and cherish her, and yet left her now 
to hired strangers, for fear he would lose Mr. 
Egerton’s money? Oh, if she could but have 
her father’s protecting arm about her once more 
or lay her aching head on loving Elspie’s bosom. 
Dick gaw how she felt, and tried to think of 
something to say to make Elliott’s conduct seem 
less heartless and mercenary. His sympathy 
and pity for the girl were great, notwithstanding 
he had helped to deceive her so cruelly, and ho 
would have been glad to offer comfort if he had 
known how. 


“ If I’d seen the girl, I’d never have suggested 
the plan 1 did to Elliott,” he said to himself, 
os he was leaving the hospital. “She's too good 
and innocent and sweet to play fast and loose 
with, os Elliott seems willing to do. I wouldn't 
give sixpence for his affection for anything or 
anybody in the world except for Mr. Egerton’s 
money-bags! I believe he would sell his soul 
to get them into his possession, if every other 
way failed.” 

Doris lay quietly on her pillow, meantime, her 
eyes closed as if in slumber. She did not care 
now whether she ever regained strength and 
health. Ah, if site could only die! Death 
appeared a haven of rest, now that the love 
which soothed her bereavement had turned to 
Dead-Sea fruit in her grasp. 

Life could offer nothing. She felt that she 
could never forgive her husband for his heartless 
neglect at the time when she melt needed his 
affection. He had promised to care for her 
in sickness and in health ; but he had broken 
his solemn vow. The fabric of her happiness, 
all her hopes, nil her illusions, were shattered. 
Oh, if she could only die! 

When the doctor stopped, in his evening 
round, an hour later, he found her burning 
with fever and muttering in disconnected sen¬ 
tences something about “father” and “Elspie.” 
But not even in her delirium did she mention 
the name of the man whom she had so resolutely 
S resolved to forget. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Chhistmas-Eve came, a clear frosty night, with 
the stars shining as calmly down on the throng 
which crowded the brilliantly-lighted streets, 
as they shone hundreds of years ago on the 
shepherds keeping their watoh on the Judean 
plains. The noise and bustle of the city seemed 
to pause at the door of Mr. Egerton’s house 
and pass by; for no sound reached* the upper 
room, which was so strangely and solemnly silent. 

In this room, Mr. Egerton lay dying. 

The firelight threw fitful flickering shadows 
across the picture-hung walls and luxurious 
furniture and dimly lighted the countenances of 
the sufferer and his companion. 

The two faces presented a striking contrast. 
One was full of life and youth, flushed with 
< vitality; the other was old and wan, every 
! feature pinched and drawn. 

! “ Has he not come yet? Must I die without 

> seeing him? * I am going fast—fast,” muttered./ 
| the siek man, the words ending in a weary 
\ moan. “ Give me my cordial; it may restore 
\ my strength for awhile.” 
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He drained the glass which Elliott brought, j 
then sank back exhausted even by this slight 
effort. 

Another hour passed. The life-current had 
run so sluggishly, that, once or twice, Elliott 
thought it had ceased its flow. Suddenly, the 
old man opened his eyes, now burning with 
an unnatural light. 

“ Death is here,” he whispered; “I feel it. 

I must go, and my boy has not come. It is 
hard—hard! You told him I was dying?” he 
added, eagerly, looking at Elliott. “ You bade 
him hasten?” 

Elliott made a gesture of assent. 

“Then he will come. I am sure of that. 
But it will be too late. 1 have something to do 
before I go.” 

He paused a moment for breath. 

“Swear to me that you will keep the trust 
of a dying m£n.” 

“ I swear it,” was the solemn answer. 

“ You know that. 1 madq a will, leaving my 
fortune to you. You have been f&ithftil to me 
and my interests for years, and I wanted to shut 
my son entirely out of my heart and life, so 1 
left his inheritance away from him. On the day 
when he took that low-born adventuress for his 
wife—when he brought that disgrace upon the 
name of Egerton—1 vowed that he should be my 
son no longer. And 1 have kept my vow for 
years. But now, os 1 face the shadow of death, 

I forgive him. He was wrong, but I was over- 
harsh. 1 sent for him, that I might give him 
my dying blessing. But he will be too late— 
too late.” 

There was silence again for a time. 

“ Even now I hear the rush of the dark 
river,” Mr. Egerton cried, rousing from a half¬ 
stupor. “ 1 must hasten. Elliott, .you are too 
honest to wish me to be unjust to my boy. 1 
made another will, last week, in favor of my 
son. But I have not forgotten you.” 

Elliott’s face grew dark with anger and dis¬ 
appointment. But no word betrayed his feel- 
ings. 

“ You will still be a rich man,” went on the i 
sufferer, speaking with increasing difficulty. j 
“ But my son will receive his own. It would 
not be right for the Egerton fortune to pass into 
a stranger's hands. Now, I want to see you 
destroy the old will before I go. Open my desk.” 

Elliott obeyed. What else could he do ? But it 
was in sullen silence. 

“Open the right-hand drawer.” 

Bat the drawer resisted Elliott’s effort. It was 
locked. 

“Look for the key,” panted the old man, 
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straining his fast^lailing sight to watch the 
movements of his attendant. 

“ In that lower drawer, you will find a bunch 
of keys on a ring. There, you have them. That 
little one will unlock the drawer. So—that is 
it. Give me that large yellow envelope. Ah! 
here it is,” and he clutched at it eagerly. “Now 
look for the other one. It is in the same drawer,” 
and he extended his trembling hand for it. 
“ Make haste. 1 must see this destroyed before 
I go. You must burn this one,” he went on. 
“Then, when my boy comes, he will know I 
remembered him at the last.” 

His voice failed, and, closing his eyes, he was 
silent for a few instants. 

“ Give me my cordial,” he murmured, directly. 
As the glass was placed to his lips, he drained it 
eagerly. 

“ Now burn this will—burn it,” he cried, 
querulously, holding the paper toward his 
attendant. 

A fierce light gleamed in Elliott’s eyes. This 
old man was feeble and helpless. Why should 
he even feign to obey him ? 

“ Burn that will 

He did not move. What! by his own act, for¬ 
feit his right to the princely fortune for which 
he had plotted for years ? Never! Sooner would 
he stain his hands, if need were, with the blood 
of the helpless man before him. 

“I will not,” he hissed, defiantly, as the suf¬ 
ferer fretfully reiterated his command. 

“You will not? Do you dare defy me?” 

Dying though the old man was, the Egerton 
pride sprang to life. 

“ Obey me ! Burn this will!” 

There wa3 a ring of command in the feeble 
tones, but John Elliott heeded it not. He drew 
both wills from the trembling hands, in spite of 
the resistance which the dying man offered. 

“The fortune is mine—mine,” he cried, defi¬ 
antly, “and now you cannot take it from me. 
You are too late!” 

“Too late I” The listener echoed the fatal 
words with a despairing wail. Then ho rallied. 
He half rose in his bed with a last effort of 
strength. 

“ May the curse of a dying man blight 
your life,” he shrieked. “ May you be repaid 
a thousand-fold for this treachery !” 


CHAPTER X. 

A loud peal at the door-bell below startled 
them both. 

“ My boy at last!” cried the old man, a gleam 
of exultation on his dying face. 

“Curse him, how came he here?” muttered 
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John Elliott, and, springing to the door, he locked 
and bolted it as he heard a step ascending the 
stairs. 

Then he thrust both wills into his pocket and 
replaced the drawer in the desk. 

“Open the door,” gasped the old man. 

Bat Elliott did not more. 

On the contraiy, he smiled with cynical tri¬ 
umph in the speaker’s face, for he saw that 
death’s hand was on his victim. 

' “Open the door,” oommanded a voice from 
outside. 

But still Elliott did not obey. 

The old man’s strength was fast ebbing. The 
ashen lips moved, but no sound was heard. He 
made a futile imperious gesture, but there was 
no relenting in the hard cruel feoe that bent 
above him. 

“Open the door, or I will break it in,” com¬ 
manded the voice outside. 

“ Your father’s blood be on your head, if you 
do,” answered Elliott. “ He forbids me to open 
it.” 

With a last despairing effort, the dying man 
summoned all his strength to deny this false¬ 
hood ; but no words came. There was a gurgle 
in the throat—the eyes grew fixed and glassy— 
he fell back dead. 

There was a heavy blow whioh shook the door, 
a crash, and Harold Egerton rushed into the 
room. 

“See your workl” cried Elliott, pointing to 
the prostrate form. 

But his words fell unheeded. A wail of 
anguish broke from the son, as he bent over the 
motionless form. 

“Father! oh, father!” he moaned. “Speak! 
8ay that you forgive me!” 

But no answer came. 

Elliott hurried out of the chamber, and Harold 
Egerton was alone with his dead. Going upstairs 
to his own bed-room, Elliott stood a moment 
there, uncertain. 

“ I must destroy the will,” he said, “ or hide 
it where it can’t be found. The last is the best. 
If I tear it up or burn it at this candle, the 
pieces or the ashes might betray me. No—I will 
hide it where it will never be found. Nobody 
will ever be the wiser for its existence. The 
property is mine by right, anyway. Haven’t 
I been a hundred times as patient and faithful 
as a son could be? Haven’t I humored all his 
whims and queer notions just for this ? He left 
if to me once. It was only when he was at 
death’s door and his mind leaving him that 
he changed his intention. He was then only 
half aane. Yea, he had sunk into idiocy. What 


was the matter with me, that I conld not burn 
it? But I must hide it. Yet where?” 

« After long consideration, he finally decided 
to put it between the leaves of a large volume 
that stood on the top shelf of a small bookcase. 

“ I can leave it there safely—for a little while, 

: at least,” he said. “ If I don’t hide it at onoe» 

; somebody may come and find me with it. Then, 

: sometime to-morrow, I must manage to replace 
the will in my favor in the desk, where it can 
; be easily found when they search for it.” 

He threw himself on the bed, to rest after his 
:■ long vigil. 

Two hours passed, and he awoke from his 
troubled sleep unrefreshed and more weary than 
when he had first sought repose. 

The next two days seemed interminable. He 
had found a chance to replace one will, unob- 
served, in the secretary. The other he took out 
; from the book, where he had left it temporarily, 

: and carried it about his person as the safest 
: place. , 

Meanwhile, he remained in his room as much 
as possible till the funeral, not desiring to 
encounter Harold Egerton again. 

He knew that the reading of the will would 
be the critical moment for him. For that 
; event, he would need all his self-possession. So, 
> when he returned to the house, after the funeral, 

; and followed the lawyer into the library, he 
made a vigorous effort to appear calm. 

“ If I betray myself now, all will be lost,” he 
:• muttered. 

The few who were interested in the reading of 
the will soon gathered around the old lawyer, 
who, with an air of dignified importance, had 
seated himself at a table. Now, unfolding the 
j: document which he bad found in the secretary 
; where Elliott had replaced it, he began to read 
it aloud. 

After the usual preliminary legal phraseology 
; had been completed, came the words for which 
j all had been waiting. 

\ “ I do hereby devise,” read the lawyer, “ and 

j bequeath to John Elliott, who has for years been 
[ to rile all that a faithful loving son cotild be—” 

I Then followed an enumeration of the personal 
and real estate of the testator. 

Not a muscle of John Elliott’s face quivered. 
Not a tremor betrayed his secret agitation, as all 
eyes were turned upon him. The die had been 
cast. 

Silence followed. Then, ns the lawyer was 

I * about to speak, the minister who had conducted 
the flineral sprang to his feet, and, with sup¬ 
pressed excitement, exclaimed: “ Hold !” 

[to be OOKTIHUED.] 
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HER DEAD FACE. 

BY ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM. 

Found dead, you say ? Drowned ? « oovers of Gulliver or Hans Andersen. Well, 

Tangled in the lily-stems and held down by maybe I have one thing for which 1 can be grate- 
their slimy clasp? Very mysterious and sad, is it? ful—one memory from which 1 do not shrink— 
There is no one to claim her, you tell me—no the recollection of my childhood's days. Those 
one who knows that fair dead faee ? Oh, yes; I days when the skies were bluer and the sunshine 
know her! brighter than they have ever been in later years; 

You stare at me. Is there anything so strange when my joys were countless and one sweet sad 
in the fact of my recognizing her ? Why, I have face was ever close to me. My mother—my 
kissed those cold lips when they were throbbing mother! There comes a lump in my throat now 
with life and when they clung to mine even as at thought of her—now, after all the years 

mine did to them. You look at me in wonder and when I believed I had passed by everything 

and you shrink away from me. You think me * that could move and soften me. My mother 1 
mad. No, I hate her—that is all. j No; I cannot talk of her, even yet! 

“ Hate her!” I could say it over and over, to j I was a quiet dreaming child, and would lie 
every rhyme and measure, and still you would j for hours staring at the ever-changing glimpses 
not understand how much I hate her! \ of blue sky through the leaves of some great 

She is very beautiftil? Yes, even now, with j tree and build such beautiful castles in the air. 
her hair dank from the slime of the water- j Such radiant lovely castles which were to becomo 
grasses and all the color drowned from her j realities when I should be old enough to work 

checks and lips, she is lovely. That clinging \ and plan for my mother and myself. I can 

wet hair was like the sunshine when I saw it jj almost smile to think what the reality lias been, 
last—like heavy coils of yellow gold. So heavy J I grew from that visionary season into a quiet 
—just lift that coil that falls there to the right, > boyhood—became a thoughtful sober man. Fate 
and see. You won’t? You cannot? I assure \ seemed kind to me; some of the more modest 
you that, if she could know, she would be only \ of my castles appeared about to take substantial 
glad that you should see and like her golden \ form. 

tresses! But she cannot know. If those eyes \ And, one day. she came into my life. She 
could unclose and those lips move, I’d say to you > danced into it with wide childlike eyes which 
to fly—fast and furiously—nor stop nor slacken J smiled radiantly on me. You think her beau- 
speed so long as you had strength to move ! But ^ tiful—you should have seen her that first day. 
you are safe. Death has stolen from her all her \ I can shut my eyes and see her now ; through 
weapons, so you are safe. s all the years and their misery, that recollection 

She broke my heart long years ago. “ Is that j has pushed its way and keeps before me; she 
all?” you ask. All? Well, perhaps not quite, j would be glad to know it. She was dressed in 
You may judge for yourself. I’ve half a mind [ white she was, a great bunch of crimson roses 
to tell you something of what came to me through j fastened in her blue eyes pure as a child’s—her 
the loveliness thnt lies between us. You are » I beautiful face looking innocent as an angel’s, 
stranger, to be sure, and may not care to hear. And I—well, I worshiped her! There was 
You do? Well, then, you shall. never any question as to that, from the very 

Great trees tangling their boughs together first! 1 had lived a calm even life, when sud- 

over my head; a singing brook that laughed and denly there came into it a turmoil and an emo- 
danced over its bright pebbles; a large low \ tion that fHghtened and overwhelmed me. A 
house, with roses—yellow, white, and scarlet— j mad unreasoning passion took hold of me and 
■ clustering everywhere: these are my earliest 
recollections. Long sweet summer days—these 
are the first that 1 remember; days that were 
filled for me with wondrous happenings. Each 
small green bud, each opening rose, each tiny 
shower of scented petals, were mysteries deep j tain my happiness. I lived in a world all rose- 
and delightful as any I filched from between the / colored; a world that was fairer and better, I 
6 (469) 


held me tight, left me no hope, no thought that 
did not find its centre in those blue eyes! And 
she said she loved me; she promised that I—I 
alone—should share her future. And, in the days 
which followed, I found not hours enough to con- 
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thought, than any I could hope to know there- j 
after. Remember, I was not like other men; I 
had lived without the loves so lightly won and j 
lightly lost, that make up so much of youth and j 
its follies. She was the first—the very first— j 
and I gave to her my whole heart, and would j 
gladly have given my very soul! | 

I’ll not say much about that fool’s-paradise of j 
mine. I do not know how long it lasted, but < 
suddenly the end came. j 

Into my mother’s face there had come new j 
lines, new caremarks that I did not heed, and J 
one day she spoke to me of the idol 1 had set up \ 
between us. j 

“She is beautiful," she said, “but. oh, my \ 
dear, is she to be trusted ? I do not think that < 
she is good !” j 

Well, I said bitter things to that dear \ 
mother; I loosed her clinging arms and thrust s 
her roughly from me. 1 turned my back on her { 
pleading face and strode away in anger. What 5 
words to hear said of her 1 “ Not to be trusted!" I 
I laughed out loud—why, would I not have j 
staked the world, had it been miue, on her truth \ 
and faithfulness? < 

Then I heard a low familiar laugh beyond the s 
thicket close by, and my wrath flew away before s 
the joy of her near presence. Then, before I < 
could speak or make my presence known, I 5 
heard her voice say: \ 

“ Can I not make you understand that I never l 
meant a word of it? You know 1 loved you all { 
the time." \ 

The blood rushed to my head, blurred my i 
sight, and made me dizzy, as with one sweep of \ 
ray arms I cleared my Way to her. i 

Yes, fair and lovely as the Juno morning j 
itself, with soft white draperies and tangled yel- < 
low curls, she stood thero. She had the grace to } 
turn pale at my sudden appearance, and shrank j 
further into the arms that encircled her, and > 
turned her rosebud face to the masculine one so ! 
near hers. I stared at them, while the trees \ 
beyond danced and the whole landscape rocked, j 
and faster and faster throbbed my pulses. I \ 
brushed the mist from before my eyes and j 
planted my feet firmly on the strangely unsteady \ 
ground. \ 

“Lenore," I said, quietly, and my voices 
sounded far away and unfamiliar to my own j 


She did not answer, and then he spoke: e 
“ Lenore has been a little thoughtjess and j 
coquettish in her acquaintance with you; but, < 
as she assures me that she meant not a word of < 


“Lenore," I repeated, “give me your hand, 
dear—come away!" She turned her face from 
me and slipped one arm about his neck. And 
I—what did I do? Y'ou will hardly believe 
me! I fell on my knees at her feet and prayed 
to her to say it was not true—that she had loved 
me—would love me still—be faithful to her 
promise to become my wife. I gathered her 
filmy skirts in my hands and kissed them; I 
called her by the old, fond, tender names—and 
she laughed at me—she spurned me with her 
foot and laughed! 

What then? I hardly know. I went mad, I 
think. I tore her from the arms that held her; 
I flung him to the ground and struck again and 
again—with a strength that was not mine—at 
the face beneath me 1 

And then there was a crowd of strange curi¬ 
ous faces about—a crowd of people who stared 
at me with frightened wonder. They carried 
him tenderly away, while I—I went to prison 
for ten years’ hard labor. 

Yes, I have been a convict—oh! I shall not 
hurt you 1 I lived between stone walls for ten 
long years ; worked each day at my bench ; was 
starved, beaten—shall I show you the scars on 
my limbs?—and grew gray-haired and bent as 
the years went by. How much endurance is 
given to us l How much we can suffer in mind 
and body while still the spark of life burns 
steadily on! It is to men with homes and happi¬ 
ness, with clinging little arms about their necks, 
to whom death comes—not to such as 11 

I worked my ten years through, and, as the 
time for my release drew near, what- were my 
thoughts? Of home? Of my mother? No; 
but that maybe she had regretted, that she was 
sorry for me—was waiting for me ; and alone in 
my cell at night I thought of this until I grew to 
be quite sure that it would be so. Oh ! 1 should 
know her, although there wotdd be lines on her 
white forehead and a new droop to her curving 
mouth ; tks smiles and dimples would be gone, 
but I should love the ead-eyed Lenore, whom I 
was to find waiting so patiently for me. And, 
when the prison-gates closed behind me, I started 
to reach the fulfillment of my dream. Fool ! 
Yea ; but perhaps you will begin to understand 
how much she was to me! 

Lights shone from every window of the house, 
and the breeze brought a sweet waltz-music; 
it was no time, with my prison-marks upon me, 
to search for Lenore. But I could not go away; 
it had been so long—so very long—since I had 
seen her. I drew near, and, seeing no one, laid 


it all, I have forgiven her." 
I did not heed him. 


I hold of the iron railing and drew myself up to 
| the balcony. I could see into a small lighted 
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room; and, outlined against the crimson dra¬ 
peries, 1 perceived a man and n woman. 

I rested my disfigured hands on the sill 
and drew my breath hard. Tall, straight, and 
handsome—no prison-marks, no scars, no stoop, 
none of the unmistakable air that marks the 
convict, about him. He was handsome, smiling, 
and holding fast both hands of the radiant 
woman by his side—holding tight her hands, 
and Lenore smiling up with tender eyes. 

I loosed my hold and went away iuto the 
darkness, stretched my weary limbs along the 
ground, pillowed my gray head on my arms to 
shut out the waltz-music, the shaded moonlight, 
the soft sweet summer night. 

Then I went to my old home, with its strag¬ 
gling bushes, its broken rose-trees, its wreck 
of a house, its misery, its neglect, its decay. 
And. in a corner of the garden, with rank 
grass and weeds towering above it, I found 
my mother’s gravo and fell on my face beside it. 

Yes, I have been a convict—1 have never been 
allowed to forget it, never been allowed to out¬ 
live it. I've done my best; I’ve struggled. I’ve 
worked and lived, but always in tho shadow 
of that shame. I have always seen kindly 
hands draw, back and kindly faces wax stern 
and hard as yours has done. Tho blight of the 
prison has been nlways upon me, never lighten¬ 
ing its gloom, never lessening with tho passing 
years. It will be always with me—will follow 
me even to the threshold of that home whither 
we, sooner or late, must go—where she has gone. 
Even at the threshold of that door, the shadow 
will fall; but not beyopd — thank God, not 
beyond! 

Like a oameo carved with patient care, aj 


| clean-cut and clear, is her perfect face. The 
- long curved lashes lie upon her cheeks, her fair 
| hands are clasped together, and through her 
| dripping robes her rounded limbs are outlined, 
j perfect and lovely—but she is dead. 

\ “The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
J grind exceeding small.” I stand here gray- 
j haired and bent, with none but hitter weary 
i years behind—years that had no good in them 
| for me; I can see the grave where I buried my 

I * youth, with its unfulfilled promises, and took up 
the burden that will never be loosed nor laid 
aside. I stand here with none but bitter memo¬ 
ries—bup I live 1 I can see the fair summer 
landscape spread before me; I can feel the solt 
^ touch of the perfume-laden wind, as it comes 
% to me straight from the lilacs that are blooming 
s yonder. 1 look up at God's blue sky, and hear, 
s far off above the tree-tops, the tumultuous glad- 
\ ness of the birds; I expand my lungs and take 

! ' iuto them long draughts of the pure sweet 
summer air—and she is dead. 

In her perfect beauty, she lies there, and her 
> ears are sealed to the rush of joyous life; her 
\ white lids shut her out forever from the sky, 
\ the birds, the distant sea, and all that ] find so 
j lovely. Light, warmth, and music, you are 
| mine—all miue; while she who loved the light 
and sunshine, the “roses and the lilies of life,” 
1 is shut out from them all forever, 
j Unknown, unclaimed, to be lifted by strange 
\ hands which will toss the clods over her fast- 
\ going beauty. To be nameless, uncared-for, and 
\ alone. Do you know wlmt I was about to say ? 
\ That I was glad ! But I can't. If she could open 
v her eyes, she should hear me say that I forgave 
, her. I’d better go now. Good-night. 


FLITTING SWALLOWS. 

BY ANNA J . ORANNI88. 


I have wept find I have waited 
Till with grief my heart is freighted, 
For I know that I am fated 
To weep long; 

For the swallows back are winging 
And no tidings to me bringing— 

My heart has left off singing 
Its glad song. 

Now the days are long and weary, 
And the nights are chill and dreary, 
And there’s nothing, nothing cheery 
Now to me; 

For the sun that gilds the dawning 
With the golden tints of morning 
Shines upon a cold world’s scorning 
Just ns f-eo. 


To and fro, ye swallows, flying, 

Toll you that a heart is dying— 

That perchance it will bo lying 
Cold and numb, 

Worn out with a hope defeating, 
Tired of each day’s -round repenting, 
Till it tires of even beating, 

Next you como. 

0 ye bluebirds ! 0 yo swallows! 
Search among the fair A polios— 

For him, a fond heart follows 
To and fro; 

With the eye of lovo, far-seeing— 
E’en a love that Alls the being. 

0 ye swallows, flitting, fleoing, 

Tell him so i 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 



BT EMILT H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress, of striped and plain 
gingham or figured and plain sateen. For more 
dressy use, it will be a good model for striped 
challis. The underskirt is laid in large box- 
plaits all around. On the left side, the plain 
material forms one of the box-plaits. The front 
is much draped, forming a lorg point; the back 
rather short, to display the underskirt. The cor¬ 
sage is round at the back, either plain or gathered 


camel’s-hair. The front and sides of the skirt 
are formed by two large double box-plaits, meet¬ 
ing in the middle of the front. Then there is a 
narrow panel on the left side, of black moird. 


No. 1. 


to correspond with the full front. If preferred, 
the waist and drapery can all be cut together, 
forming a polonaise. Full sleeves, gathered at 
the top of the shoulders and into cuffs at the 
wrists. Cuffs, collar, and epaulettes all of the plain 
material. Bows-and-enrls of narrow watered rib¬ 
bon ornament the costume, as seen in illustration. 

No. 2 —Is a walking-costume, of light-gray 
striped woolens, such as summer seree or 
(472) 


No. 2. 

The back-drapery is then attached by a two-inch 
box-plait, fastened down with large oxydized 
buttons, slightly puffed over the tournure. The 
jacket-bodice opens over a plaited vest of the 
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material. The jacket has revere of the moir£, 
and is pointed back and front. Similar buttons 


ornament the jacket. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
moir£ to correspond. Straw hat, trimmed with 
striped black-and-white ribbon. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 




and front, from the neck-bone in front to the < 
waist; and, in the back, from the top bone near- j 
cst to the neck to the waist, as in Fig. 1 of the ■ 


No. 6. | 

diagrams. Then across the bust and back, from 
F to E. The neck, from A to N. If for a jacket, j 
from M to L. In Fig. 2, from D to C ; there it is 


No. 6. 

that “bagging” will often be found. Fig. S' 
shows the measurement across the back, J to I. 
This corresponds to the D to C measure in Fig. 2. i 


The sleeve to be measured on the outside of the 
arm, which must be bent for this purpose. The 
hips to be measured as in Fig. 1, from M to L. 
The length of the shoulder from the collar-seam 
to that of the sleeve; allowing for turnings is an 
important matter. So also is the size of the 
armhole, which should not be too large, and 



i F. 

'ill 


Siyljj 

i! v 



Sm* i 

sJWHiif-V pMM 


No. 7. 


cut more in the front than at the back, where it 
should be nearly straight. 

No. 4—Is a pelisse for a girl of twelve years, 
in dark-green serge-cloth, machine-stitched with 
terra-cotta silk. It is lined with tartan surah 
and brightened up at the waist and neck with 
knots of ribbon in terra-cotta satin. The slightly 
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full bodice has its fullness drawn at the waist. ; It is partly covered with the treble Carrick col- 

\ lar. High standing collar. Full sleeves gathered 
into deep cuffs. 

No. 5—18 a figured challis, sateen, or gingham 
for a little girl of four to five years. The skirt 
has two flounces, buttonholed on the edge 
with colored cotton—French embroidery-cotton. 
Gathered waist; short puffed sleeves. The dress 
is worn over a white muslin guimp or chemisette. 


s A sash of the material ties at the back. 

> No. 6—Is a sailor-costume for either boy or 
\ girl. It is made of flannel, dark-blue. The 
j edge of the kilted skirt, also the front of blouse, 
\ edge of collar and cuffs are trimmed by several 
; rows of narrow black or white worsted braid. 

} No. 7—Is a breakfast-dress, of plaid gingham 
} or batiste. It consists of a simple plain skirt, 
J bordered with several rows of openwork inser- 
5 tion, set on above a wide rutile of the same 
s embroidery. The half-loose sacque—or matinee, 
^ as it is called—is edged with two ruffles of the 
5 embroidery. Down the back, the embroidery is 
s laid on to form a long Y—the same in front. 
5 Collar and edge of sleeves to correspond. Loops 
j of gros-grain or watered ribbon trim the back, 
5 sleeves, and front of sacque. For a very simple 


No. 8. 


\ gingham dress, the ruffles may be of the material 
} aud tucks in place of the rows of insertion. 

\ No. 8—Is a little boy's knickerbocker costume, 
j The jacket, belt, and pockets are edged with a 
< narrow worsted braid. Deep collar and cuffs of 
\ crocheted lace are worn with such suits by little 
\ boys in first pants. 


DRESS FOR A ROYAL PRINCESS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


It is sometimes difficult for us to realise how j daughters have good taste in dress except the 


simply the members of a royal family frequently 
live and dress. Our illustrated alphabet-books j 
in bygone years had “Q for a Queen,’* with j 
a bright-yellow highly-decorated coach drawn j 
by eight horses, and the queen herself sitting j 
therein in ermine robes and crown on her head; I 
and, in our miud’s-eye, royal ladies always go 1 
about in such gorgeousness. But how different J 
is the reality. Except on great occasions, the j 
costume of one of the royal family is as simple, j 
often more simple, than that of a fashionable < 
woman on Fifth Avenue. Queen Victoria is \ 
dowdy and old-fashioned to an extreme. It was j 
she who first wore the famous Balmoral skirt, in } 
her excursions about her Highland home. This ; 
showed her great common-sense. None of her 


Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lome. But 
the Princess of Wales is always costumed in 
the best style, yet always most suitable for the 
occasion; but her dresses, as a rule, do not 
mrrpass those of many of the best-dressed women 
in our large cities, except in the matter of her 
jewels. She is noted for the simplicity with 
which she attires her daughters. 

But she was trained in a hard school for 
a princess. Her father, before he ascended the 
throne of Denmark, was a very poor man for 
a royal one, and the daughter's pocket-money 
was most limited. The Princess Alexandra, the 
eldest of the three girls, it is said, made her 
own simple dresses and bonnets. Now, though 
she will probably at no far-distant day be Queen 
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corsage: with supplement. 


of England, it is whispered that many a bonnet j The skirt is in fall plaits at the back, but very 
which she does not fancy is pulled to pieces by \ slightly draped in front, And the simple Norfolk 
her deft finders and remodeled to suit better her I jacket is fastened by a brown leather belt with 
fair face. \ an oxydized buckle. Under the high collar is 

We give, in the front of the book, a copy of \ worn a necktie of dark-blue spotted satin. The 
a costume made for her second daughter, the i brown felt hat is trimmed with long loops of 
Princess Victoria of Wales. It is of brown tweed. \ brown ribbon. 


CORSAGE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY X M I L f H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement, the pattern I 
entire of a corsage, for a girl of ten to twelve j 
years, suitable for either house or street costume, j 
It consists of eight pieces: f 

1. Half of Front. j 

2. Half of Under-Front. j 

8. Side-Front. j 

4. Back. j 

6. Side-Back. j 

6. Sleeve. j 

7. Puff for Sleeve. j 

8. Cuff. j 

We do not give the collar. It is simply [ 

a straight band. The letters and notches show j 
how the pieces are joined. The dress is made 
of cashmere, serge, or camel’s-hair, for early j 
spring, in nun's-veiling or challis for summer, j 
The skirt is box-plaited all around. A pointed j 
apron-front and puffed drapery at the back. \ 
The band on front, where it crosses over, is of j 
velvet; waistband, cuffs, collar, edge of sleeves i 
of the same. The puffs for the sleeves are in j 
white China-silk or nun’s-veiling. For summer, j 
the puffs may be of mull or French nainsook. \ 
This is a very stylish model for a young miss. > 
Hat of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed > 
with standing loops of ribbon to match the j 
costume. $ 
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SIDEBOARD-COVER, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 




Tliis elegant design is copied from 
an old pattern-book and carried out 
on £cru linen, in cross-stitch and 
Holbein-work, with red and blue 
French cotton. For those who do 
not understand doing Holbein-work, 
we would say the design—that is, the 
large upper part of the pattern in 
detail—may be done simply in out- 
line-stitch, and then the outside done 
in cross-stitch. The ends of the scarf 
are finished with a knotted fringe, for 
which the threads are drawn out in the 
usual way. 


DESIGN FOR PANEL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, wo give a design for j flowers. If the latter plan is pursued, the sun- 
a panel, etc., etc., to be done in outline-work flower should be done in yellow with brown 
on linen or any material which may be pre- ] centres, the daisies in white with yellow centres, 
ferred. The whole may be worked in black > the bulrushes in browns, and the leaves and 
silk or in wash-silk of the natural colors of the ' grass in different shades of green. 

Vol. XCIII.—27. (4771 
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COLORED PATTERN: VIOLET SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



We give, in tho front of this month's number, 
the full-size design for a violet sachet. The 
embroidery is done upon bolting-cloth, fine 
Swiss muslin, or linen cambric, in the natural j Of course, the sachet is double, the under side 
colors, with filoselle. To make up the sachet, j of the same size as the upper It is very simple, 
line it with violet-colored surah or satin, making ] and can be easily made, the pattern being readily 
a long bag; fill with some layers of fi"<» cotton \ traced from our model in full size. A pretty 
waddiug well Bprinkled with violet sachet-powder, s Easter-gift. 


; Fringe out the ends of the silk and the material 
| upon which the embroidery is done and tie with 
\ long loops-aiid-ends of narrow violet ribbon. 


BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

The border in cross-stitch which we give in < done in either one or two colors of embroidery- 
thc front of the book is pretty for towels, the \ cotton that will wash. Red and blue collars 
bottom of children’s frocks, etc., and can be \ have a rich effect. 


CASE FOR FANCY-WORK. 

BT MISS B. J. WBLSH. 


We have something here which will be found : 
extremely useful to those working with crewels. \ 
The case is made of gray linen. For the founds- \ 
tion, you will require a piece measuring eleven j 
by twentyt wo inches, and for the pockets a piece j 
eleven by seventeen. This is curved on the ends \ 
and bound with brown braid stitched with yellow j 
silk. A piece six and a half inches by seven i 
is hemmed across the ends and stitched on one J 
end of it, to form the pockets for the crewels, j 
It is divided into seven compartments, with a j 
row of stitching between them. For the strap, ! 
out a strip eight inches long and one and a half < 
(478) 


wide round the corners, and bind it all around 
with the braid. Cut an opening in the end of 
the foundation-piece for it slip through, bind 
it, and cut the corners slanting on this end, as 
seen here. Baste the piece for the pockets on 
and bind it around. Fold the strap and stitch 
it on. A piece of wire bent the shape of a hair¬ 
pin is used to draw the crewels in place. The 
daisies should be embroidered on before the case 
is made up. They are done in crewels; the 
daisies are worked in bright-yellow and the 
grass in shades of green or olive. Filoselle or 
cottons may be used. 
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DECORATED SCENT-BOTTLE. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 


Perfumers say that scents of every description 
should be carefully covered from the light, as 
the influence of sunshine is highly deleterious 
to perfume. Delicate odors are known to lose 
their subtlety r'hen under the direct rays of 
natural or artificial light; hence, scent-bottles 
are generally kept in caskets or cases. For 
bottles which stand upon the toilet-table, pretty 
coverings have been invented. These coverings 
are made of plush and satin. The sections arc 
joined diagonally, and, just where the coverings 
close, handsome sprays of appliqu6 embroidery 
are placed. The stems of these sprays are 
covered with bows of satin ribbon. Each cover¬ 
ing is drawn around the neck of the bottle with 
a silk cord, finished at the ends with tassels, 
and a frill of lace is placed inside the upstand¬ 
ing frill of satin. A similar decoration is very 
effective for rose-jars. The covering requires 
to be nicely fitted for the last-mentioned use. 
Various kinds of decoration may be applied— 
hand-painting, embroidery, or clusters of dried 
grass. 



FLOWER-POT COVER. 


BT MBS. JANK WBAVBB. 



Take a common chip or wicker basket. Run j The centrepiece is embroidered upon a piece. 
two rows of ribbon, at the top, in and out of the \ of cloth or felt. Any simple pattern of flowors 
wickerwork. A wider ribbon at the bottom. > with stems and leaves in the natural colors. 

(479) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

Growing Old Gracefully.— People talk and write a j 
great deal about the necessity for growing old gracefully ; j 
but, after all, Madame Du Deffand, one of the wittiest letter- < 
writers of Louis XV’s era, was right when she boldly > 
declared that nobody had any businets to grow old at all. < 
Astounding as the declaration sounds, one has only to con- j 
aider it on its serious side to comprehend the meaning hid- ? 
dea in the remark and to be forced to admit its truth. The s 
man or woman who keeps a youthful heart and spirit > 
through sympathy with the young, preserving an interest > 
in what is passiug in the world about, manages to find some \ 
occupation, some object on which to employ mind and sym- \ 
petition, no matter how confined the sphere of action, will \ 
always retain a fund of cheerfulness, hopefulness, aud < 
patience, which, where the feelings are concerned, gives \ 
what one might term a second youth. Niue times out of \ 
ten, if an old person is not tenderly cherished and heartily n 
revered by those of younger generations, it is the fault of } 
the sufferer. Age in itself cannot be considered lovely any j 
more than any other species of decay ; but it has only to j 
follow the example of nature, which is so heedful to make s 


ruins beautiful by wreathing them with ivy, graceful creep- <; 
ing plants, aud mosses, in order to possess loveliuess that s 
cannot fail to attract aud touch all who look upon it. The 5 
evergreens of gentleness and sympathy lend a beauty to < 
human ago which will produce a similar effect on all who ) 
approach, and it is as much the duty of those growing old < 
to look to it in time that they exhibit the qualities which > 
demand reveronce and affectiou as it is of those younger to i 
give them. In truth, unless age does this, it has no right to } 
expect reverence. The mere fact that you are a man's 
grandfather does not by itself entitle you to exact his ^ 


respect He did not ask to be bom in order to ei\joy that 
privilege. Unless you accompany it by an exhibition of 
qualities which bear out your claim, he would be excusablo 
in feeling that he could have foregone the honor with equa¬ 
nimity. U is every hnman being's duty so to grow old that 
he will ho loved and revered by those connected with him, 
and every human being can do it unless ho has monsters to 
deal with ; and even then he must remember that somehow 
he is to blame, siuce they are his descendants. Perhaps no 
one ever more thoroughly exemplified than Madame Du 
Deffand herself the possibility of carrying out her assertion. 
Restricted in means during the latter years of her long life, 
blind, and delicate in health, even having outlived all near 
relatives, by her brilliancy and fortitude she retained to the 
last a strong hold, not only on the few survivors of her owu 
epoch, but ou the descendants of those who had been the 
admiring and loviug companions of her earlier days. 


i 


“Worth Ten Times the Money.’’— A lady, renewing 
her club, writes : “ 1 do not know how I could get along 

without it. I do the dressmaking for myself and fiunily, 


takiug my patterns off from the Supplements. They are so 2 
easily fitted 1 have no trouble with them. They work like \ 
a charm ; and, as for embroidery patterns, there is no need $ 
of looking elsewhere. In fact, * Peterson* is worth ten s 
times the money it costs, and I must have It.** | 

Tmb Essence or Truk Nobility Is neglect of self. Let j 
tbs thought of self pass in, and the beauty of a great action < 
In gons like the bloom from a soiled flower*— FrvmU. < 
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Sprino Flo were. —Decorate your halls and your parlors 
with spring flowers. If the carpets aud furniture are dingy, 
the flowers brighten them up, aud even the prettiest or 
most newly tarnished house receives an additional beauty 
from flowers. We say nothing of the pleasure of gathering 
them, that is of course; but a bunch of blushing trailing- 
arbutus, with its delicious odor, or a glassful of violets, or 
anemones, or blood-root, or even the catkins from the 
bushes, give an appearance of refinement about a house 
which no mere article of furniture can impart to it. 
Flowers have no equal in this respect, without it may be 
books or good eugravings or a bright fire in season. Then, 
later, put daisies and buttercups iu great brown jugs or 
bowls, no matter if they are of the commonest earthenware, 
aud see how your rooms are glorified. Do not mix your 
flowers too much, if at all, hut mass each kind os much as 
possible. And, all through the season, your happy friends 
who live in the conntry can make your rooms look dainty, 
if not with garden-flowers, then with laurel and wild honey¬ 
suckle, meadow-sweet, wild iris, and water-lilies; and, 
later, with the gorgeous plumes of the cardinal-flower, the 
mipatorlum, the golden-rad, the many varieties of aster and 
the Michaelmas daisy, till the bleak winds come again and 
bear us only delicate half-bleached grasses, the bn 1 rushes 
gathered earlier iu the soasou, the twigs of the wild roses, 
the ivy aud holly. 

Cheerful Rooms.— “What a pleasant room!” Is con¬ 
stantly tho remark of a visitor wheu seated iu one where 
the sunlight falls upon judiciously-selected colors, and the 
eyes rest gratefully upon flowers and note the evidences of 
female thought and occupation in well-arranged drapery 
and the prettily-executed and fresh embroidery made by 
clover home-flngers. The furniture, wheu tuken separately, 
may be neither new nor expensive, but it is suitable; and 
the whole surroundings induce a feeling of comfort and 
insensibly produce ease in our intercourse with its occupants. 
On the other hand, however correctly and well furnished 
a room may be by the upholsterer, it will still feel like 
a room in a hotel or a rarely-used reception-room utileai 
stamped with some evidence of female care, aud the visitor’s 
best company-manners are apt to be brought out to match 
with the room and rarely thaw into geniality. 

A Garden-Barometer. —One of the simplest of barom¬ 
eters is a spider’s web. When there is a prospect of rain 
or wind, the spider shortens the filaments from which its 
web is suspended, and leaves things in this state as long 
as the weather is variable. If the insect elongates its 
threads, it is a sign of fine calm weather, the duration of 
which may be Judged of by the length to which the threads 
are lot out If the spider remains inactive, it is a sign of 
rain; but if, on the contrary, it keeps at work dnring 
a rain, the latter will not last long, and will be followed 
by fine weather. Other observations have tanght that the 
spider makes changes in its web every twentyfour hours, 
and that, if such changes are made in the evening, Just 
before sunset, the night will be clear aud beautiful. 

Aw Original Tax. —Dean Swift proposed to tax female 
beauty, and to leave every lady to rate her own charma. 
He said the tax would be cheerfully paid, and would bn 
very productive. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN FABRIC-PAINTING. 


PANEL*. 

The black ebonized panels may be decorated in various 
way* by the amateur artist Stamp a design of grapes and 
leaves on a panel. Stamp the same design on white paper 
Cut from the paper patterns of the leaves. Next prepare 
some putty, by making it perfectly smooth and pliable by 
the addition of boiled linseed-oil well rolled and pounded in. 
Use a smooth heavy pine board for working on, aud a good- 
sued rolling-pin. Roll the putty out about an eighth of au 
inch thick, cut out your leaves, and place them to corre¬ 
spond with the leaves on the panel. Cut out stems and 
teudrils, using a small penknife for this purpose. Cut 
mull pieces of putty, and mold them with the Augers in 
the shape of grapes, to correspond with the grapes stamped 
ou the panel. Arrange in place, pressing down lightly. 
Set away in a cool airy place, to dry. When dry, paint the 
leaves and stems in silver—lustra—paint and the grape* 
iu rich gold, and Are. 

The veins in the leaves are made with a darning-needle, 
before setting the work away to harden. Mix the lustra- 
colors with pale drying-oil, mixing only a little color at 
a time, as they dry rapidly. 

The grapes aud leaves may be painted in the natural 
colors, using mauve-lake aud purple-madder for the grapes, 
chrome-green aud burnt-sieuna for the stems, aud two 
shades of groea for the leaves 

PERrUME-SACHETR*. 

These are pretty ornamented with a small spray of moss- 
rosebuds. Make the outside of sachet of cream - colored 
*ktin, facing it at the top with crimson satin. No body- 
color is needed on white or cream-colored goods Paint 
the leaves and stems with chrome-green, using touches 
of lemon-yellow and bumt-sieuna. Paint tips of the buds 
with rose-madder. Paint calyxes and outside of buds with 
chrome-green. When this is dry, take a small brush and 
dot the green part over with burnt-sienna. 


Thr Need or Recreation.— No sensible person Is sur- 
prised that the most earnest aud least frivolous women 
should enjoy a little recreation. Pleasure is to woman what 
the sun Is to the Aower: if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, 
it refreshes and Improves; if immoderately, it withers and 
destroys. “All religion,” said an old divine, *‘ is summed 
up in one short phrase: ‘Serve God aud be cheerful.’” 
But it is impossible to be cheerfhl, if the bow is always 
kept bent and we never relax. 

Some of us know youug ladies who don’t sing, don't 
play, don’t care for music, don’t read, don’t ride, don’t 
don’t play tennis, don’t take an iuterest in anything. 
We are glad to my that girls of this kind are becoming 
uncommon; but some girls and women are much more 
raslly amused than others: these are they whose hands 
are busy and whose hearts are free. The idle, who make 
pleasure the business of their lives, are incapable of an 
honest4augh ; they are sick of themselves and of everything 
else through selAahncss; they are In the condition which 
sa Irish orator mid his countrymen were in: “ They don’t 
fcnow what they waut, and they won’t be satisAed till they 
get it” Though recreation is necessary for everyone, 
a round of excitement fatigues mind and body. Ennnl 
Is the uatunvl consequence of a life of mere pleasure, and 
Is quite as intolerable as the dull monotony of an utterly 
Joyless existence. What Is wanted is the happy mean— 
a moderate amount of work and a moderate amount of 
pleasure, and the work to precede the relaxation. Indeed, 
without work it is impossible, as tbs derivation of the word 


tells us, to have recreation. Our powers must first be worn 
out before they can be recreated or created over again. 

Outdoor recreations used to be almost monopolized, like 
every other good thing, by men ; but some women are now 
very wisely practicing them: having, at least, discovend 
that good digestion, sound sleep, aud steady nerves can only 
be obtained by taking plenty of exercise in the open air. 
Indeed, there are some girls who go to the opposite extreme 
and exercise too much. 

“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” by Marion 
llarlaud, is the title of a haudsouie little book of sixtyfour 
pages, published by Reed A Cururick. New York. The book 
contains information regarding the proper care of iufauts 
and young children, also instructions for feediug them. 

It will be sent free by mail by addressing the publishers 
aud euclosiug a two-cent stamp. 

A Noted Poetess writes us: ‘‘Accept my congratulations 
on the increasing attractions of ‘Peteraou’s Magaziue*: it 
improves with every issue.” 

“A Wise Man is like one who goes to the bottom of 
! a deep well, and, looking up, can see the stars iu the 
> daytime.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Only Ike Govervens. By Kota NonchrUe Cary. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. —This popular writer’s stories, 
numerous as they are, never lose favor with the public: 
for each newcomer possesses some peculiar attraction to 
distinguish it from its predecessors. Miss Gary holds au 
enviable place in modem fiction, owing to the fact that, 
beside her charm of style and facile fuveutian, she present* 
humanity under aspects which make one rise from the 
perusal of her t>ooks with an elevated opinion of one’s 
kind. In this era of exaggerated sensation and coarse 
realism, it is refreshiug to turn to stories like ben, and the 
present is one of her happiest efforts. 

The Major'* Love; or, The 6cijucl of a Crime. By Ella 
Brown l*rice. Philadelphia; T. B. Pelertou <t Brother *.— 
A real love-story always possesses a peculiar charm for the 
most hackneyed novel-reader, and tiiis romance is one of 
the prettiest of that sort which has for a long time come 
under our notice. The stylo is simple but strong, the 
delineation of character is unusually lifeliko, even the 
minor personages possessing a distinct individuality. The 
elements of the tale are essentially dramatic and are worked 
up into a plot of unfailing interest. 

The Man Behind. By T. S. Deniton. Chicago: T. S. Deni- 
eon .—The-varied incidents of the story occur in Ohio, soon 
after the termination of the Civil War, and the writer Is 
evidently familiar with the aceuery and inhabitants of the 
region with which the narrative deals. The author has art 
out to depict those master passions of human nature—love, 
avarice, and ambition—aud has proved himself equal to the 
difficult task. The book possesses an originality and 
strength which cannot (ail to insure for it a marked success, 
and the moral lesson which it conveys will appeal forcibly 
to every thoughtful reader. 

Heart-Lyric*. By Jemie F. O. Donnell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam'* Son*. Pkila.: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A striking 
volume of verse, exhibiting a strength aud power wbieh 
prove that the author’s poetic gift Is not the mere outcome 
of youthful freshness and enthusiasm. As the title of the 
book indicates, most of tlie poems are lyrics of the affections, 
many of which are extremely sweet and melodious; but 
there are descriptive bits which show that the writer 
possesses that love and appreciation of nature which 
characterize the true poet. 
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OURAltM-CliAllL • tlie oven or put it iuto a sauccpaul'ui of boiling wutor uiui 

Boovs Baking-Powder Teste. —ltather ingenious but \ boil for au hour or two hours, according to caste ; when cold, 
not lew fraudulent are the pretended testa of baking- v peel and slice it; arrange the slice* iu a dish and pour over 
powders being made in many of our kitchen* by agents \ it any rich sauce. Or, having sliced the beetroot uiid 
who are trying to further the sale of a Chicago aiucle. •' arranged it on a dish, add pepper and salt to taste and p«mr 
These so-culled tests consist in mixing separately, wiu» over it sufficient plain cream to make the aiuce. Or 
water, a sample of the bakiug-powder found iu ino bom* \ arrange the slices of beetroot with alternate slices of haru- 
and of that carried by the ageut. From that found iu the > boiled eggs; pour over toe in a mixture of three purls oil 
house, if a pure article, the bubbles of gas wni rise and \ and one ol plain vinegar, duly flavored with peppe r and 
burst on top like those from a glass of champagne, ’ihe \ salt; garnish tne disn with small bultou onions and uuh 
Chicago baking-powder which they carry, w.wn utixeu \ sprigs oi chei vil and tarragon, 
with water, will show an extra froth upon the top of the j desserts. 

mixture, which U claimed as evidence of superiority. On \ Yorkshire Curd Cheesecakes .—To make the curds, procure 
the contrary, however, it is not only the exhibition oi ^ some good buturuiiik und keep it a day or two; then put 
a trick, but is absolute proof Unit the baking-powder which } a couple of quarts of milk—old is Lost—into a basin iu the 
so acts is adulterated. The chemists have ascertained that i oven. When it is simmering, take it out and ladle some 
the adulterant usod is a chemical added for the express ; buttermilk by separate spoonful* iuto it, giving it a gentle 
purpose of producing this action and deceiving housekeepers \ stir between each spoonful. As *oc»n as the milk begin* to 
im to the true value of tbo baking-powder. This i# not only \ look like whey, bo cautious not to add too much buttermilk ; 
a dishonest trick, hut a dirty one: for the chemical is tho ? and, when curds uppear in the milk aud the whey becomes 
product of tho filthy re f uao of the slaughter-house, anti, \ thin, cease adding tho buttermilk. Next, tie the curd* iu a 
if this bakiug-powder is usod In the preparation of food, | strainer or piece of canvas and hang them up to drain lor 
passes into the biscuit or cake without change. Of course, j some hours. To make the cheesecakes, add a cupiul of 


any statement* made in reference to other baking-powder* \ 
by parties caught ill practicing such trick* a* these for thi j 
purpose of deceiving the public will he entitled to no credit. < 
It is probably wisest, in 111© interest of our families ami j 
to prevent our food from being coutainiuated by tramps ’ 
of this kind, to turn all ix.*r*on* who wish or attempt to s 
tamper with it unceremoniously from the door, and to u*o J 
those articles only which experience has proved satisfactory ^ 
or the official tests have established as pure aud wholesome. j 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JQ&-Every Receipt im thi* Cook-Book ho* been tested by a \ 
practical housekeeper. ^ 

MEATS. S 

Croquette* of Meats.—' Take any kind of meat; mince it ! 
For oue dish, pat three tabluspoonfuls of minced ham sea- i 
soned with pepp«r, salt, m»d nutmeg; one tablespoonful or ; 
butter rolled iu three of flour; moisten all with one-hulf < 
pint of cream or boiled milk ; stir until it is ropy ; stir in ;! 
the fnwli meat to the consistency ©f hash; lot it got cool ; ' 

the meat to have* lwen previously cooked. Mako in forms ; ; 

roll in beaten yolk of egg and breadcrumb; form with a 
knife, not touching them with the hand; fry in hot lanl, 
with a little parsley. 

Fried CTticken.— Singe; cat at tho joints; remove tho 
breast-bones; wipe each piece with a clean wet cloth; 
dredge with salt, pepper, and flour, and toss them In hot ; 
•alt-pork fat till brown and tender, but not burned. ; 
Arrange on a dish, with boiled cauliflower or potato balls, j 
and pour a white sauce over thorn; or dip in egg and 
crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat, and serro with tomato 
■uuce. 

VEGETABLE*. 

Cucitmhcr d la ilfuiVrc rf Hotel. —Pool a nice straight cncrnn- 
ber and cut it in four pieces lengthwise. Scoop out all the 
§o?d* and then cut it up again into small long pieces about 
a finger-length. Throw these into a saucepanful of boiling 
water aud some salt. When they bend under the touch, 
they are done and must be taken out and very carefully 
drained in a sieve. Then put them into a stow pan with a 
good-sized piece of butter, some finely-chopped parsley nnd 
chives, salt and pepper to taste. The encumber will not, ! 
however, require much suit, as tho acid itself renders it | 
noit-tasting. Toss tho pieces of vegetables well over a brisk l 
fire until thoroughly heated through and servo on a very } 
hot dish. } 

Beetroot —Take a well-washed beetroot; either bake it in * 


cream or good new milk to tbe curds, a cupful of cleaned 
currants, a cupful of ioafaucar pounded fine, itn ounce of 
mixed peel cut up, and a pinch of salt. Mix all these, 
then add a couple of eggs—the yolks and whites l.euten 
separately—aud a wincglaaeful of ruui or brandy. Tho 
curds are then ready. Line pattypans with good pub- 
pastry ; fill them with the curds and bake iu a quick ov. u. 

Junket —A dessertspoonful of essence of rennet is pUn i-d 
in a gloss dish which will contain a quart of milk ; tho 
milk is added, the whole stirred for a tew seconds, the dbli 
placed near tho fire oti the top of tbe range anil t i.vi .ed 
with a piece of paper. In about ten minutes, it will liavo 
set and must bo at once removed to a cool place. When 
quite cold, it is ready for table, bouio people like it with 
jam, others with sugar, and everybody with cream—yellow, 
thick, and crinkled with its own rich net®. 

CAKES. 

Currant-Cakes .—One hrcukfu>t( upful of butter, two of 
sugar, three of Hour, four eggs, half a cupful of milk, ouu 
cupful of dried currants, one teaspoonful of lmking-powder, 
and one tcuspoonful of vanilla. Huh the butter aud sugar 
to a cream, add the benton yolks of the eggs, then the 
flour, into which tho baking-powder must Le stirml pit - 
viously ; next add the whites of the egg«, the milk, and tho 
currants, which must be well floured to prevent them from 
sticking to the bottom. Then flavor, and bake lor thirty 
minutes in a quick oveu. When cold, ice eu« h cake. 
Icing: Beat two cupfrils of castor-sugur with tbe wlnto 
of an egg. When smooth, spread it on tho cake* with 
a silver knife and place before the fire to harden. A few 
chopjied almond* on the cake under the iciug arc a great 
improvement. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Costume, or Pink Intha-Silk. The 
underskirt has a narrow edge of Mack showing front under 
the skirt. Tbe side-panel is made up of Murk velvet er 
innird ril*l>on, with a simplo design in braiding between. 
The overskirt forms a long Aill apron-front, w ith straight 
drapery at tho luick loosely looped over the tourmire Th« 
waist is fulled at the throat Into a pointed yoke, and again 
fulled into the point at the waist. The back is round. 
A fonr-inch ribbon ties round the waist, shaping the pointed 
bodice in front with bow-and-ends. Full double-puffed 
sleeves Into narrow enffs. High standing collar. The 
wnfat fastens inside on the lining. Hat of straw, faced aud 
trimmed with block velvet and pink ribbon loops. 
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Fia. u. — Promema dr-Dress, or Maize-Colored Henri 
ktta-Cloth. The trout-width u much wrinkled upon the 
rouudalion. The side-pauels are made up either oi striped 
novelty woolen or silk to correspond or are tilled up wjUi 
straight braid and passementerie. Edge ol basque, cutih, 
and collar to correspoud. The shoulder-cape or mautelex 
fits closely to the shoulders, the trouts full-in under a 
pointed belt or clasp, and the ends loop to form pauiers 
on to the skirt, fastening on tne hip uudcr a passementerie 
ornament Tne cape is trimmed with passementerie. All 
the trimmings are in browu and gold. Straw hat, faced 
with brown velvet and trimmed with shaded ostrich-tips. 

Fio. in.— Visiting-Dress, or Plaid and Plain Klkctuu- 
Bluk Bengaline. The skirt, of the plaid, is plain all 
around, the fullness of the back being laid iu wide sido- 
plaits. The overskirt forms a loug draped apron-flout; 
out side-drapery as saen iu illustration ; the back long and 
slightly puffed over the touruure. The waist has a plaited 
vest of the plain surah, with revere running iuto the point 
of tlio basque, of the plaid. Coat-sleeves. Small turban, 
made of the material of the gown, trimmed with two small 
wiugs with loops of ribbon. 

Fio. iv.— Walkino-Costumk, or Myrtle-Green Nun'b- 
Vwlinq Combined with Fancy Striped Surah. Tho 
stripe is fulled iuto one side—the left, generally—forming 
a panel. Drapery, both front and back, long, straight, and 
full. The long pointed bodice opeus over a full vest of tho 
surah, the top plaits of which are crossed iu dianioud- 
ahaped lines with braid of the color of the gown; this is 
repeated at the top of the panel. The back of the sleeves 
have a full plaiting of the surah, epaulette aud cuffs to 
match the top of the vest. Rouud turban hat of the 
materials, turned-up aide-brim with the surah, trimmed 
with cock’s-plumes and loops of ribbon. 

Fia. v.—V isitino - Dress, or Terra -Cotta-Colored 
Surah, trimmed with moirb of a lighter shade. The plain 
underskirt has plain folds of the material, of two lapping 
each other across the front-width. Same kind of folds 
cover the front of the waist. The polonaise has the nioir6 
fulled upon the waist, and the froute open over the skirt 
The inoirb forms the paiiiere and the wide border around 
the bottom of the skirt Plain coat-sleeves and wide 
waistband with buckles finish this costume. Turban hat 
of straw, trimmed with loops of ribbon and quills. If 
preferred, the drapery may be arranged upon the skirt 
And the rouud waist separate. 

Fio. vi.— Walkiico-Dress, or Striped Woolen. The 
skirt is cut on the bias aud perfectly plain. The front- 
drapery forms a long point, much plaited at both sides, one 
of which is shown. The back-drapery also loug and much 
plaited into the waist. Norfolk jacket, belted at tho waist 
Plain coat-sleeves, cut on the bias. Straw hat faced with 
velvet, turns up at the back, trimmed with ostrich-plumes. 

Fio. vn.— Girl’s School - Frock. Mvrtle-green serge. 
The skirt has three flounces, with a narrow row of braid- 
iug. The belt, cuffs, and collar are braldud to match. The 
waist is box-plaited back and front, opens on the left side. 
Plain coat-sleeves. 

Fio. vhi.—Girl's Hat. A turban-like brim in coarse 
straw, displaying Gobelin shades to harmonise with the 
striped ribbon. Long plus, with gilt or shell balls, orna¬ 
ment the bow. 

Fio. ix. — Walking -Derm, or Striped and Plain 
Camrl's- Hair. The underskirt is laid In large box-plaits 
Over-drapery long in front, and also in the back. Basque 
pointed Id front, two sharp points in back. Collar and cuffs 
of the stripe. This will be a good model for striped and 
plain xephyr-cloth. Turban hat, with velvet brim, trimmed 
in front with standing loops of ribbon. 

Fio. x.-— Bor’s Frock, of piqub or flannel. Skirt box- ; 
plaited. Blows Jacket opening over a white shirt of flannel ; 
er linen. 


{ kiu. xi.— Black Lack Parasol, over black satin. Bam- 

< boo haudle. 

;■ Fiu. xu.—P rincess Victoria or Wales Costume. Brown 
s tweed plain skirt, iu front, slightly draped. Back in long 
\ straight lolda. Noriulk jacket. Belted with leather bull 
) and ouckle. Hat of felt to match, rolled at the sides and 
\ trimmed a ith standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 
i t iu. xiii.—Croquet - Costume. Skirt of plaid tenuis- 
\ flannel, plain. Overdress and bodice of plain flannel or 
) nun’e-veiling to match. Revere, cuffs, and collar of the 
\ plaid. Straw hat, trimmed with bird, 
j Fio. xiv.— Turban Bonnet. Folds of sprigged and 
\ spangled gold net cover the shape. The coronet-front is of 
admiral-blue velvet, 'lbe rosette U of Argentine lace, and 
i the bird is blne-and-gold. 

t Fio. xv. — Bonnet for ILaiiuied Lady. The shape ha 

< small capote, with front of jet, with inside bonier of fine 
$ flowers. The trimming is a large Alsatian bow of gros-graiu 

< ribbon, which Low is the latest novelty in bounet-trimuiing. 
i Fio. xvi.—Girl’s Bailor-Hat. Is coarse satin-straw, 

< turns up at the back, trimmed with Land and standing 
\ loops of velvet and groe-gmin mixed ribbon. 

< General Remarks. — eHUc*. All kinds of summer 
| silks, such as bengaline, hullo fran$aise, plaid and plain 
\ surahs, together with the endless variety of figured China 

I silks, will be made up for afternoon reception* aud vislting- 
cootunies. Borne will be combined with plain to match, 
o the re made eutirely of the plaid or figured. When plain 
silk is used in combination, it will be for the front and back 
of the skirt, while the plaid or figured will appear at the 
sides. Two colors iu combination will bo very popular; but 
they must be selected with care. Myrtle-green with Sudde- 
colored stripe or plaid. * 

Brea*trimming* are of galloons aud passementeries; in 
metallic colors, or gold and silver In combination with silk, 
in large braidiug patterns. These are used to bonier the 
edge of skirts—on plain goods—for vesta, cuffs, epaulettes, 
collars, etc. 

FbfonaMs-ooshMws, giving the effect of the Princess dress, 
but consisting of two pieces, skirt and overdress, are among 
> the latest importations. They are generally made in wool 
| and silk—wool for the polonaise, silk for the skirt. The 
| polonaise is very long, aud laps diagonally from the right tv 
; left side. Bay dork-blue cashmere over a golden-brown 
! bengaline, braided with blue silk cords or passementerie, a 
border for the skirt, vest, culls, etc. 

Full coreapes, with or without lapped fronts, will be in 
great favor, especially for slender figures. For wash-dresses, 
such as ginghams, plain muslins, sateens, and all cotton 
goods, it will be only necessary to add two or three inches 
of greater breadth to the edgesof the fronts, and gather this 
into the throat and waist. 

Garibaldi waiet «, with pointed yoke and belt, are an 
improvement upon the loose Garibakli shirt of the pest 
These waists are plaited under a belt and are loug enough 
to cover the hips, being shorter at the sides and back, and 
longer In front They are made of cashmere or camel’e-hair 
cloth, and the yoke, cuffk, and collar are braided in worsted 
braid of a darker color. Borne more dressy ones are braided 
with gold or silver braid. Young girls wear bright-red, 
while older ones select some suitable color to wear with 
black silk skirts. 

Dressy brtakfaebjackeU are made of cloth, cashmere, or 
surah, with blouse-vests of surah or local Borne are ber- 
dered with .black velvet ribbon, on which a simple pattern 
is braided with either gold or silver braid. 

New Color*, Embro ideries , VflveU, Ribbons, ekt .—Green 
promise* to be again the fkshionabls color. The prettiert 
and most stylish are the dull moss-shades, greyish-green, 
pale Nile-green, linden-green and myrtle, copper-colors, 
and pigeon bine or grey. In ribbons, plain edge* and 
ombrt effects, in all colon and shades, are the latest novelty, 
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•bowing all the tones of one color and sometimes several j 
colon* In one ribbon. Moird ribbons will still be used for 
sashes and trimmings. Wider ribbons will be used in trim* 
mlng bounets and for strings. Embroideries with gilt and 
silver will be employed for fronts and crowns of bonnets. 
Velvets in otnbrd. Ostrich-tips also ombri or mottled. In 
fact, we are likely to be deluged with ombrd effects in all 
millinery and dressy costumes. 

Small bonncU, with trimming not so high as for the win¬ 
ter. but yet not low, by any means. Flowers, such as a 
Urge rose with bud, with a long stem, oi a chrysanthemum. 
Single effects will be used on bonnets, standing uuiid some 
loops of ribbon. 

Rouiul kai* in straw, with high pointed crowns and close 
effect in trimming, for street and shopping, while large 
picturesque ones, profusely trimmed with wreaths ol roses, 
apple-blossoms, or ostrich-tips, will be used for country 
wear, garden-parties, etc. 

OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue DIS PlTITS On A WPS. 

The spring fashions, like the spring flowers, are coming 
forth one by one. In the way of wraps and millinery, 1 
have but little to add to the very full indications in my 
letter of hist month. As to dresses, the very cold debut ol 
the present spring has confined the novelties that have 
already appeared to costumes in vigogne and cashmere ot 
to cloth suits with jackets lined with silk. Corsages are 
made sloping up at the hips nearly to the waist and with a 
very sltnllow point in front. At the back, the lower edgo is 
prol mged, basque fashion, in three hollow lined pluits. 
The cout-slgeve continues the favorite for walking-drosses, 
though toilettes in more dressy material often have elbow- 
sleeves made full and without lining. The polonaise is 
coming more and more into favor, and, in vigogne or cash 
mere, looped over a velvet or silk skirt, is very stylish. It 
is much more elaborately trimmed than formerly, being 
often bordered with braiding, and sometimes having flat 
folds of the material crossing 4he bust and fastened with 
a large button at one side of the waist The looping and 
draping is also very graceful. One costume, shown me in 
steel-gray vigogne and black velvet, had the vigogne polo- 
naiso caught up at the left side nearly to the waist and 
falling in three flat folds, each of which was braided with 
wide black-and-sllver braid in a large showy pattern. The 
skirt of the polonaise was edged with a band of braiding 
The bust was crossed from right to left with flat folds of 
cashmere, fastened just above the skirt-looping with a large 
button covered with cashmere and worked with a design in 
black and silver. Collar and cuffs braided to correspond. 
The nnderakirt was in plain black velvet 

Worth has lately originated some charming and simple 
drosses in gTay cashmere trimmed with ribbons in black 
French faille. A dress in whits nunVvelling had all the 
draperies bordered with a white gauze ribbon broeaded with 
white, below which was set a bias band of emerald-green 
velvet headed with a row of gold braid pnt on in a loop 
pattern. 

There is nothing new to slgnallLo in the shapes of bon¬ 
nets and hats. Some of the most elegant of the former are 
mad3 entirely of gold lace, worked with gold spangles, over 
pale-colored taffeta or ganse. Embroidered gauze very 
richly and elaborately worked Is also employed. One bon¬ 
net that I saw was composed of green gauze ribbon worked 
with a scattered design of hops hi high relief, executed in 
green floss-silk. Wheat-ears in gold or in silver, or with 
the beard in gold or silver and the grain In silk, are highly 
fashionable for trimming. A very dressy bonnet is com¬ 
posed of gold wheat-ears, laid in regular lines upon the 
frame, and alternating with strips of miniature ivy in 
green velvet The Directoire shape, with its vast projecting 


brim, is popular, bat is too showy and eccentric for every¬ 
day wetfr. Hats in all possible varieties will be much worn 
this summer, the different shapes and materials offering 
styles to suit every possible taste. 

In the wa, of gloves, Parisian fashion prescribes that for 
evening-drea they should never be worn higher than the 
elbow. If it is desirable to cover the upper part of the arm, 
elbowwleevee should be added to the coreage. Tan-colored 
| gloves in undressed kid are worn with black evening-toi¬ 
lettes, or in fact with all those in dark colors. Cream-white 
undressed kid is wore with white or pale-tinted ball-dre s ses, 
| though the tau-colored glove is still admissible, even if no 
( longer the height of the fashion. It is considered very 
| stylish to wear long gloves in undressed kid the shade of the 
light-tinted ball-dress with which they are worn, such as 
very pale-pink, straw-yellow, or pale-grey, or oven very 
I light-blue ; but these delicately-colored gloves must be made 

> to order. Gloves in dark glact kid are occasionally worn with 

; dark walking-dresses. The stitching up the back has gone 
! out of fashion, so the glad kid glove is*made perfectly 
; plalu and has from six to eight buttons, the mousquetaire 
i form being reserved for the more flexible undressed kid. 

\ The hair is still woru in colls on the top of the head, but 
s various new ways of adorning it are signalized. Aigrettes 

> in herons feathers, matching the color of the toilette or of 
x its trimmings, are worn, intermixed with ornaments in 
' diamonds, l>y married Indies. Puffs of tulle, adorned with 
! long sprays of flowers or with pins headed with suspended 
J diamonds or pearls, are also worn. But the prettiest of the 

new coiffures is a small wreath of rouse or other small 
‘ flowers without foliage, mads just large enough to encircle 
$ the coils of the hair and fastened at one side with a butter- 
\ fly in mil or imitation precious stones or with a star or a 

> crescent in diamonds. 

' A very lovely new aolor has just been introduced by 
| Worth. It is a warm rich shade of red, something between 
v rose-pink and crimson, and might be called “ crushed resp- 
] berry,” that title beet describing it. Gold braid, gold 
’ gauze, and gold laces are greatly in vogue for trimming 
\ evening dresses, and the former is still seen a great deal on 

> walking-suits as well. Fashion now permits the wearing 
■ of innumerable bracelets over the long glove, at evening 
J parties. They may vary In style as much as the wearer 
| chooses. 

\ Lucr H. Hoofer. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i. — 8riT for a Boy or Four Tzars. It Is made of 
; Scotch plaid tweed, combined with pin-striped tennis-flannel. 
I The skirt of the plaid is box-plaltod, opening on the left side 
\ over a panel of thn striped material. The plaid skirt is but- 
s toned ou this side with five large bone buttons, as seen in 
* S illustration. The short jacket opens over a blouse-shirt of 
| the stripe. Cuffs and collar to match. 

> Fio. li.— Russia* Costume, for a Girl of Six Tears. 
v Striped red-and-white gingham, trimmed with Oriental gal- 
^ loon. The underskirt is kilted, the overdress fastens at one 

I tide. Sailor-hat in straw, trimmed with red ribbon loops. 
Fio. iii. — Pelisse, for Girl of Sevrk Trars. Tbs 
material is checked woolen, lined throughout with silk, 
and trimmed with galloon or worsted braid. Tbs form is 
. Princess, and it has three capes. Scotch turban, trimmed 
| with loops of galloon and two sharp-pointed wings. 

| Fio. iv.— Girl’s Napolitaikk Car. Broad circular brim 
\ In cream-and-gold glossy straw, with a bag in the shape of a 
| Jelly-pooch in green surah silk gracefully attached at the 
\ side, terminating in a tassel-like bow of cream-and-gold 

( narrow ribbons. 

Fio. v.—S aiu>r-Hat, for Girl of Tih to Twelve 
Tears. Dark-blue straw, trimmed with dark-blue or red 
1 grot-grain ribbon in large loops at one side. 
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HIS LITTLE PRINCESS. 


BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 



LOWLY down the broad richly-carpeted 
stairs walked little Jack Corbyn, hat in 
hand, carefully picking his way as if an 
inadvertent or hasty step might injure 
the elegant surroundings—which, to his unac¬ 
customed eyes, appeared palatial. 

His glance wandered from the finely-carved 
balustrade to the great stand of ferns, then fell 
on the thick crimson carpet into which his feet 
seemed to sink. 

44 1 wish our floors were soft, like these,” he 
murmured, the mingled beauty and luxuriousness 
appealing to his unfed senses. 

A servant, standing in the lower hall, swung 
back the massive door, and the shabbily-clad 
urchin passed out into the beautiftol grounds 
that surrounded the imposing house. Then, 
and not till then, did Jack replace his battered 
hat on his head, drawing a sigh as he did it 
of mingled regret and relief. He was once 
more in his native element—the open air. 

Passing down the broad graveled walk leading 


< to the tall iron gateway through which he had 
s entered a few moments before, Jack gazed 
j curiously about. 

\ Stately trees shaded the well-kept path, 

| a lawn, smooth as velvet, stretched away on 
\ either side, and plants of every variety and 
l (iolor embowered the piazza, filling the air with 
| their fragrance. But amidst the green was one 
\ spot of bright color that was not a plant, 
j Sitting on a low garden-seat, was the prettiest 

< little girl that Jack’s mischievous brown eyes 
‘ had ever beheld—a real fairy princess. Her 

dress was a dainty rose-colored cambric, the 

• half-sleeves revealing her round white arms. 

| A big garden-hat was pushed back on her head 
‘ and her little slippered feet were crossed. On 
) her lap lay some freshly-gathered flowers which 
) she had selected from the basket at her side, 
\ while in one hand she held a large orange. 
; which she was thoughtfully regarding. Near 
' her feet crouched her pet dog. 

' But the most wonderful thing about her, to 
j Jack, was her hair—a mass of spun gold falling 

• in shining waves over her shoulders. 

The dog noticed the intruder first, and 
; solemnly blinked his eyes in greeting, whereat 
\ our small boy smiled; for he was fond of 
j animals, being devotedly attached to a poor 
\ lean cur, very different from this petted little 
’ beast. 

j Then Doggie’s young mistress perceived the 
v stranger; and, seeing the triendly glances ex- 
^ changed between him and her favorite, she also 
| smiled a gracious recognition, such as sovereigns 
j sometimes bestow on a fortunate subject. 

\ After studying Jack a moment. Tippet slowly 
\ wagged his tail and trotted toward him. This 
i decided Dora. 

s* “Come here, little boy,” she called, con- 
| descendingly, but in a voice deliciously musical 
\ even to her listener’s untrained ear. 

I Jack obeyed—shyly, hesitatingly, his eyes 

(616) 
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still fastened on the wealth of hair which almost 
dazzled his sight. 

•‘Would you like to hare an orange?” con¬ 
tinued Dora, politely offering him the golden 
fruit. 

Still hesitating, the rough brown hand took 
the gift from the soft white one. 

“Thank’ee,” Jack said, rememberipg his 
manners sufficiently to remove his hat. 

“ Perhaps you would like some flowers, too?” 
questioned the little princess, noting the wistful 
glanoe toward the pretty bouquet in her lap. 

“Thank’ee,” and his face brightened per¬ 
ceptibly. 

Immediately, the little lady rose and pioked \ 
with prodigal hand a large bunch of the gayest j 
blossoms in the garden. s 

Again the same reply from the grateful little \ 
fellow—who, seeing a servant approach, beat j 
a rather hasty retreat toward the gate. ! 

“ Good-bye,” called the little Lady Bountiful, j 
returning to her shady resting-place, while j 
Doggie again nestled himself at her feet. There \ 
she sat, flowers in hand, vaguely meditating | 
as the boyish figure disappeared in the distance. < 

Down the white dusty road, Jack trudged < 


toward the little cottage shared with his mother 
and a younger sister, close by the sea. This was 
the part of the village inhabited by the fisher- 
folk. Up on the hill, were handsome country- 
seats like the May lands', where he had just 
been on an errand for his mother, who did plain 
sewing for a livelihood. 

| His father, captain of a large vessel, had died 
^suddenly, leaving his wife almost nothing; and 
\ she had come down by the sea to live, because 

< the physicians had recommended salt air for 
| her, and this was the only way in which she 

< could get it. Here they bad made their home 
s since the children were so young that Jack 
! almost forgot he had ever known better things. 

| Mrs. Corbyn's face lighted up with such 

pleasure when her son handed her the flowers 
: and fruit, that the dazzling impression made 
by the golden-haired fairy on his mind was 
: deepened into a sense of everlastingly grateful 
remembrance. 

A week or two later, Jack and his sister 
Marian, accompanied by a neighbor’s child of 
whom she was fond, went down to the waterside, 
as usual, to play. 

Around a bend in the shore, beyond the fisher- 
men’s cottages, an old boat was stranded on the 
| sand, and this was their favorite spot on the long 
; summer days. 

Clad in their everyday garments, and guiltless, 

; like most of the village urchins, of shoes or 
stockings, the two children had a fine time 
; wading in the water and playing in the old boat. 

Growing tired at last, Marian settled herself 
\ for a little rest. Holding with quaint motberli- 
j ness the baby in her arms, she took a comfortable 
\ seat in the boat and idly watched the far-ofF 
j sails, singing softly to the child in her lap. 
s Following her example, Jack threw himself 

< down for awhile, his head on the sand, his feet 

f in the water; but his restless spirit would not 
allow him to be quiet very long. He soon 
, jumped up and looked about for some new 
occupation. 

Suddenly, he gave an exclamation. 

“ There’s the little girl with the pretty hair ! ” 
he cried. 

“Where?” asked his sister, looking around. 
Jack pointed out toward the sea. 

Sure enough, a little to the right of them and 
considerably farther out in the water, a small 
figure, over whose shoulders floated wares of 
gold that fairly sparkled in the sunlight, was 
wading. 

No one else was in sight, for this strip of open 
beach lay between the village and the fine coun¬ 
try places farther up. It was little IVcquented, 
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either by the villagers or the summer sojourners, > So she runs back to the house, tries to fasten 
who usually “ patronized” the shore nearer up her long hair under a discarded hat, puts on 
them. ? the oldest frock and apron she can find, and 

Little Miss Dora, spoiled, as is apt to be the j returns to the spot unperceived, 
case with an only child, had escaped the surveil- j Quite happy, she plunges into the water and 
lance of nurse and governess, and wandered in 1 paddles calmly about, unconscious of the chil- 
this direction with a vague hope of seeing her \ dren just above. Forgetting everything but the 
new acquaintance again. He had awakened \ sense of unaccustomed enjoyment, Dora went 
some curiosity and interest in her. I farther and farther out, oblivious of the fact that 

Down by the sea, alone, a happy thought \ her pretty skirts were becoming rapidly soaked 
comes to our young lady. She will take off her \ around the bottom. This was fine fun, indeed! 
shoes and stockings, and wade. \ Meanwhile, after watching her a moment, 



Jack’s attention wandered to something else, and j 
he forgot all about Dora until Marian happened 
to remark: “We’re high and dry, baby, if the 
tide is coming in.” 

Glancing down, Jack saw that he was ankle* 
deep in water, although he was close to the 
shore, instantly, he looked out to see Dora 
struggling toward the beach, the waves rising 
almost up to her waist. 

“Don’t g’pose she knows how t’swim,” was 
his first reflection. “ Guess I’d better go and 
see about her.” 

Jack, of course, could swim like a fish ; and, 
a minute later, he was by the side of the fright* 
ened child, now floating rapidly out to sea. 


Close beside him was his faithful cur, Bones, as 
he was called. 

Poor Dora was gasping for breath, unable to 
scream; but Jack caught the little hand, and 
Bones instinctively grasped the pink skirt tight 
in his teeth. Between them, they dragged her 
along as they swam toward a safe place. The 
| tide was rising so fast that it was as much 
os they could do to make any headway with 
their half-unconscious burden, but their united 
strength promised to prevail. 

Seeing what Jack was doing, Marian dropped 
the baby and ran fearlessly out to meet them, 
s She could swim almost as well as Jack, though 
j she was not so strong; but she came nearer And 
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Mr. May land would glad'v 
have made tlie sum a thousand, 
but this Mrs. Corbyn positively 
declined, saying: 

“When lie is able, mv lay 
will return the money, though 
he never can the kindness, and 
1 could not have him undertake 
more than that.” 

The grateful father willingly 
complied with the widow’s de¬ 
sire, and, repeating his offers 
of service, left her. Dora came 
dow n, in her own small person, 
to thank her preserver, fasci¬ 
nating Marian even more than 
she had Jack. 

In a short, time, the May- 
lands returned to their city 
home, and, soon afterward, 
sold their country-seat in order 
to purchase a finer one at New¬ 
port. 

So the two lives that had 
touched each other drifted far 
apart, and the changing years 
brought to rescued and rescuer 
a widely different lot. 

At twenty, Dora May land 
was but little altered from the 
beautiful child w ho had dazzled 
Jack Corbyn’s boyish eyes, 
nearer them as they swam in, and at. lost seized $ Taller and more graceful, her wonderful hair. 
Dora’s other hand and thus reinforced the ex- scarcely a shade darker, was coiled on top of her 
hausted pair. Amongst them, they succeeded at } head instead of falling iu a shining mass over 
last in landing Dora safe, just as Miss drove, the { her shoulders ; but her will, imperious as ever, 
governess, and Janet, the nurse, arrived on the still ruled supreme over all who knew her. 
scene, guided thither by Dora’s little slippers and • One evening, at dinner, Mr. Mayland handed 
stockings lying in a heap on the sands near by. : his daughter a letter, saying: 

Thoughtful Marian at once suggested that they \ “Here is something that will interest you, 
were nearer to the village than to the Maylands*, \ perhaps. Dora. It is from young Corbyn, who 
so they carried their slight burden to the cottage, • has just returned the money I loaned him t welve 
where she soon, under Mrs. Corbyn’s prompt < years ago. By dint of hard work, he has fought 
ministrations, revived. ; his way through college and studied medicine. 

Janet, in the meantime, had gone for the car- He is practicing now in a small town in Illinois, 
riage, and Mr. Mayland came for his daughter, J and is succeeding very well. Ilis mother is 
leaving her rescuers with many assurances of > dead and his sister teaches school. He writes 
gratitude. a very manly straightforward letter. 1 wish 

The next day, he called on the widow and • that he had let me do more for him.” ' 
very delicately offered some recognition of her i The somewhat languid air of the spoiled beauty 
son’s bravery. J changed at once into animation, as she eagerly 

“There is one thing you can do,” said Mrs. : read the well-written lines. She had never for- 
Corbyn, gently: “ If you will deposit in the ■ gotten her childish preserver, and to hear of his 
bank five hundred dollars, only as a loan, to help j success gave her a feeling of genuinely unselfish 
Jack go to college, he and I both should consider \ pleasure. 

your debt, as you insist on calling it, more than \ Another year passed by without any break in 
canceled.” it for Dora—a constant round of social pleasures 
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and engagements, when a new whim seized the ^ late winter," explained the stranger, hastily, 
young ludy. i “I trust that there are not many injured." 

A friend of hers had married a clergyman i By this time, of course, help had arrived from 
and was living out in Minnesota. Often urged > the village, and the wild confusion began to 
to visit her, Dora at length determined to accept j diminish. 

the invitation. j As quickly as possible, their-unknown friend 

Accompanied by Miss Grove, who had re- j placed the still helpless Dora in a buggy which 

mained with her all this time, Mrs. Mayland ' stood some distance from the spot, lifted Miss 

having died several years before, Dora set out > Grove in also, and, giving directions to a small 
on her visit. It was toward the end of March I boy whom he espied, to drive them to his home, 
when they left Now York, but spring had so long ! hurriedly informed the anxious lady that he was 
delayed its coining that all nature still wore its j a physician and would follow them shortly, 
wintry look. < Before Miss Grove hod fully recovered herself. 

They reached Illinois after as comfortable n s the horse was standing in front of a tiny neat 

journey as could be desired, and were whirling j cottage, and the urchin was explaining matters 

over the broad prairies, whoso waving green was j to a pretty young lady in the doorway, 
replaced by a thin covering of late snow. j They helped Dora out of the carriage and into 

A small stream, scarcely deserving the name j the house, laid her on a snowy bed, and worked 
of river, over which a rather rickety-looking i with her uutil the doctor himself arrived, 
bridge was built, flowed 
before them. Just os the 
palace-cars passed over it, 
there was a sullen roar, a 
crash ! Dora felt herself 
thrown forward, and, a 
moment later, lost con¬ 
sciousness. Five minutes 
afterward, Miss Grove, 
crawling out from the de¬ 
bris of the broken car, saw 
a stranger supporting the 
girl's head. 

“ Is she hurt?" was her 
first anxious cry. 

“ I think not—seriously 
at least," replied the man, 
gravely. “Are you not, 
cither?" 

“Oh, no!" exclaimed 
Miss Grove, in a thankful 
tone, bending anxiously 
over her charge. 

Then, glancing about 
her in a bewildered way, 
the scene gradually im¬ 
pressed itself on her dazed 
faculties. Before them 
stretched the outskirts 
of what appeared to be a 
small town, behind them 
flowed the river, down 
whose current floated the 
fragments of the broken 
bridge. 

“As the last cars passed 
over, it gave way, weak¬ 
ened by the storms of the 
Vol. XC1II.—29. 
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After a.careful examination, be looked grave. 
“Shejf^aot hurt,” he Baid, “ except the shock. 
I am afraid that will bring on a serious illness.” 

The yqung physician was right. 

Miss Grove at once telegraphed to Mr, May-* 
laud, to receive an immediate answer that hue was 
laid up with rheumatism and must be kept fully 
informed of his daughter’s condition. 

For a few days, Dora’s life was indanger; but 
the tenderest skill and nursing, in which latter, 
task Miss Grove found the doctor’s sister an 
invaluable assistant, at last triumphed, and they 
were able to telegraph to the anxious father that 
the patient would, in all human probability, 
recover. 

For weeks, however, Dora was so ill as to need. 
the closest attention, which was given her by the 
doctor in spite of his increased labors in attend¬ 
ing the other victims of the accident. He was 
busy night and day, for, though no one had been 
killed, quite a number had been seriously injured. 
Vet he was always at Dora’s bedside when 
needed, watching keenly every symptom of 
change. 

One morning, the patient awoke with faculties 
sufficiently clear to recognise the strangeness of 
her surroundings and wonder at them. Glancing 
eagerly up into Miss Grove’s face, she began at 
once to ask questions. 

Gradually and gently, Miss Grove explained 
matters. For several days, Dora’s indifference 
to extraneous things continued, and she remained 
satisfied with meagre replies. She was content 
to submit to the gentle ministrations of her 
friends with a murmured “Thank you.” 

The weeks had rolled round until May was 
half over before she roused herself sufficiently 
to feel some curiosity as to the name of her kind 
preservers, which she had never noticed Miss 
Grove’s mentioning. 

In the course of a little conversation with 
the doctor, almost the first talking she had done 
since her illness began, his fair patient looked 
inquiringly into the keen brown eyes, strangely 
familiar, and said: 

“Just fancy, doctor, after all your kindness 
to me, I do not even know your name. If any¬ 
one has used it, I do not remember.” 

“ My name is Corbyn,” said the young physi¬ 
cian, briefly, and was going on to talk of some¬ 
thing else, but Dora interrupted him with a little 
cry. 

“ Corbyn V* she exclaimed. “ It cannot be— 
it must—this is the second time you have saved 
my life, is it not?” 

A quick change passed over the doctor's face. 

“ It was not I who did it, but Miss Grove and 


my sister. Medicine is nothing without careful 
nursing,” was his only reply. 

“ How can I thank you?” went on'Dora, sink¬ 
ing back on her. pillows, exhausted by the sudden > 
excitement. 

“You need not. It is largely owing to your* 
father that I was able to help you at all.” And, 
with an abrupt “Good-morning,” the doctor* 
hurried away, just as his sister entered. 

It was June before the patient had convalesced • 
sufficiently to venture out. Mr. Maylsnd, having 
beOn forbidden by his physicians to travel, ' 
although his health had greatly improved, was 
kept constantly informed of his daughter's 
progress. Of course, os soon os it would be 
safe, Dora intended to start for home; but 
never before had she felt such reluctance to 
leave any spot. , 

All nature was bright now with the beauty 
and bloom of early June. But it was something 
more than the chArm of nature that contented 
Dora through her tedious convalescence. On all 
subjects but one, the doctor was most agreeable, 
and they spent many delightful hours together. 
Whenever she attempted to express her gratitude,. 
however, then he was unapproachable. 

At last, the day of departure was decided 
upon, with the doctor s approval reluctantly 
given. They were all sitting on the little porch, 
toward evening, and Dora’s heart bent fast at 
the grudging tone in which be gave his. consent. 

She rose, dropped her shawl without noticing 
it, and walked quickly^down the garden-path, 
stopping to pick n bunch of roses. The doctor 
hurried after her. 

Around by the side of the house, a gate led 
into a lane beyond. rushing it open, Dora was 
about to go on, when she suddenly remembered 
that she had forgotten her wrap. 

Behind her, in the path, stood Jack, hesitating 
os to whether he dared tpllow, when be noticed 
the absence of outer covering, and the man at 
once merged in the physician. When Dora 
turned toward the house, he met her half-way, 
shawl and nubia on his arm. 

“You are imprudent,” he said, in his most 
professional tone, glancing at her uncovered head 
and thin dress with a look of reproof fbr the 
patient, not the woman, which somewhat assisted 
her in regaining her self-control. 

“Thank you,” she said, putting on the wraps. 

“You had better come into the house now,” 
he went on, in a voice which ho endeavored, 
in vain, to render cold and free from emotion. 
“It is not safe for you to be out in the night- 
dew. It might result in delaying your return 
home.” 
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“And so prolong the inconvenience to which 
you and jour kind sister have been subjected 
such an interminable time already,” said Dora, 
in her most plaintive tone, lowering her lashes. 

A slight frown gathered on the doctor’s brow. 

“ You know that neither of us regards it in 
that light,” he answered, rather sharply. “We 
have both enjoyed your visit, and regret your 
departure very much.” 

They were nearing the house by this time, 
and Dora stopped in the middle of the path. 

“ In two days, l am going away, and you have 
never allowed me to thank you,” she said, 
abruptly. 

“ It is unnecessary—I did it to please myself.” 
The words just reached her ear. “ Will you give 
me one of those roses?” he asked, abruptly. 

She handed him the whole bunoh; blit he did 
not look at her, as he took it 

“ Is there anything else you want ?” The 
words almost died in her throat; but he caught 
them. 


. “ Yes—everything,” he answered: “ wealth, 

position, and what these might bring.” 

[ “ What is that ?” Her voite was low. 

j “ Love—one woman’s love,” he said, his eyes 
on the roses. 

“ Do you think that any woman’s love worth 
the having—could be won just by those?” she 
asked, vehemently. 

“You know whose love I want,” he cried, 
with answering passion. 

“ Whose?” she managed to say. 

«• But I have no right to ask for it,” he went on. 

“ You do not need to ask—it is yours,” she 
whispered. 

And, being only mortal. Jack Corbyn clasped the 
outstretched hands and folded her to his breast. 

“Fate must have meant me for you — else 
why should you have saved me twice?” Dora 
suggested, softly. 

Dr. Corbyn has won both fkme and fortune, 
and Mr. Mayland is perfectly satisfied with his 
daughter’s choice. 


A LIFE. 

BY B0B1RT O. LINCOLN. 


I was glad, that bright new morning. 
“Surely,” I cried, “ it ie here— 

The morning of hope I hare longed for 
Hu dawned, and perfection la Hear. 

My neighbor*! fields of fruitful grain 
Will be ripe for the harveet-eheavee, 
And the one bud I hare cared for 
Will opeu Its tender lea roe.” 

But the warm eun-rays grew hot 
And fierce In the noontide-hour; 
Trembling and fearful, then I cried; 
“Oh, spare my one poor flower 1** 

But no: I had laughed In the morning, 
Glad that the sky was clear, 


Glad for the bright day's promise— 

Had laughed and Ml no fear. 

Now withered and scorched and ruined. 
My tender floweret lay; 

I wept and I cnrseil the great hot sun 
That had burned its life away; 

But a whispered hope came down to me 
From the lips of the Holy Oue: 

1 It will be night-time by-and-bye, 

When the long hot day is done.” 

Alas, for blind, blind mortals, 

Hoping and fearing still, 

Till we learn His way mysterious 
Aid bow us to His will. 


SOMETIME. 

BY DEB SHARKLlfOBD. 


Ob, when some Joy we prised the most, 
Or hope we treasured, fond and real, 
Has left ns but its shimmering ghost 
And wounds that only time can heal, 

How hard to tread the walks of earth 
And mingle with the curious throng, 
To laugh the laugh of hollow mirth 
And Join in empty Jest and song. 

For. to the world, what Is onr woe ? 
What if we fell by wayside drear? 


Both priest apd Levi to come and go 
Ere good Samaritan draws near. 

The years steal by with patient feet 
The same as when onr hearts were glad. 
And laughter beams (Vom eyes we meet 
That never weep when we are nul. 

Ah, well; we're drawing near the end 
Of all onr hopee and all our fears, 

And in that goal to which we tend 
We'll need no sympathizing team 
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CHAPTER I. 

*Wb do not often see fine sunsets in July. A 
hazy yellowish glow to westward, with no clouds 
to break or reflect the light, is most common 
during that hot and sultry month of midsum¬ 
mer. But, on a certain July evening not many 
years ago. the sunset was a cloud-picture in 
shaded pink and crimson, storm-presaging maybe, 
but beautiful, puffusing the atmosphere with 
rosiness and tinging every accessible tree-top, 
twig, and grass-blade with the same radiance. 

Near the edge of a great swelling far-sloping 
field of Indian corn a young girl was standing, 
had been standing for several minutes, like one 
listening—as indeed she was—to the voice 
of the corn. The soft yet crisp rustle, rustle 
—having as distinct a tone of its own as sigh¬ 
ing pines or rippling water—the gentlest and 
most fairy-like sound in the world. With bent ; 
head and half-parted lips, she listened for a 
while, a fair dainty figure, clad all in summer 
white touched into pink by the sun-rays here : 
and there, as were also the sharp curving corn- 
blades waist-high all around her. And so sooth- : 
ing, so fascinating were the leafy wind-stirred 
whispers, that she could have lingered much 
longer had not the glimpse of a horse's head 
coming down the row just in front warned her 
of disturbance, and, retreating to a stile by 
which she had entered the field, she seated her¬ 
self on it and calmly watched the approach. ; 
We have a good view of her face and form, as 
she sits thus elevated, the former very pretty, 
clear-cut, and just now intelligently watchful, 
the latter graceful, slender, and well-poised. On 
her head was a big quaint bonnet of straw and 
muslin. Her hands, very small and daintily 
gloved, holding to the rough fence on each side, 
helped to make up a tout ensemble that some¬ 
how bespoke the city maiden, self-confident but 
placidly well-bred and a temporary amused 
spectator of the present scene. In front and 
above her, the big cornfield of fifty or more 
acres shimmered and undulated, a stretch of 
dark-green away toward the north and east, 
sloping almost to a house on the crest of the 
hill, a large house half hidden by trees—the 
farm-house, as she supposed, taking in its dis¬ 
tant appearance ere she dropped her glance to; 
the nearer view below. Slowly and rather: 
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wearily they came toward her, the big plodding 
workhorse with head down in humble strength, 
drawing a plough, and, behind that—alert, 

; upright, grasping the handles and capably guid- 
; ing both it and the horse—the ploughman. 

“Why, he looks like Burns,” she said to her¬ 
self, with artistic approval at sight of him, and, 
thinking of the Daisy and the Mouse which that 
great poet's ploughshare helped to make immor¬ 
tal, she wondered if this handsome ploughman 
were ever so visited in thought. 

The likeness to Robbie Burns was indeed there, 
though this tall handsome sun-burned fellow had 
little of the dreamy poetical expression. He 
seemed to ei\joy his work and did it in a certain 
masterful way, like one well practiced, as the cul¬ 
tivator of a corn-crop soon gets to be with the tedi¬ 
ous oil-repeated mode of working it. But the 
ploughing here was almost done—the great field 
almost gone over for the lost time. At the end of 
the iow, very near our young lady, he turned his 
horse and plough with strong brown forceful 
hands, glancing up at her as he did so with a Blight 
bow and “good-evening,” as custom warranted 
between strangers hereabouts, then went back up 
another corn-row and was soon half lost to sight. 

She sat still, looking dreamily after him and 
listening to the rustle that once more asserted 
itself, till presently carno footsteps across the 
pasture-field behind, and a man, stepping lightly 
upon the stile, took his seat beside her. 

“ ‘ In maiden meditation, fancy free’ ? ” quoted 
| the newcomer, in a musical and well-trained 
; voice; to which she made answer ns lightly, 
though not even turning her large violet-blue 
eyes to meet him. 

“I’ve been listening to the voice of the corn. 
Hush! wait a moment and you will hear it.” 
He did listen for a minute, with an amused 
smile, and then murmured : 

“ *Tho valleys also shall stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh and sing.' This is but 
; a whisper, yet very sweet and worth hearing. 

; But, my dear cousin, the sun is down, and, ns 
the dancing-party begins at dark—as mino host, 
mine bostess, and all the * gyirls’ are wondering 
at your absence, I would fain lead you back in 
triumph to your proper place and duty.” 

“TiresomeI” she said, pouting. “I would 
rather stay here." 
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“So would I, If you could stay too,” he 
rejoined. “But, as such a proceeding might be 
thought eccentric, we will go meet our fate. 
You will dance with and talk to the deluded 
youth who think yon charming. I will suppress 
my yawns as best I can, victimized, as usual, by 
the ugliest girl in the room.” 

He helped her off the stile and they walked 
along together. As he sauntered by her side, 
bareheaded, with easy graceful steps, his unlike¬ 
ness to the other man she had just seen a few 
minutes before was noticeable. The muscular 
yet controlled strength of the ploughman, his 
keen yet patient look—how different from this 
gentleman of leisure, with cool amused glance 
and fluent tongue. No one would have spoken 
of Dr. Howard Crafton os being “gentlemanlike” 
or “ well-dressed,” though he was certainly 
both, these facts being but minor ones in connec¬ 
tion with his wider personality. But his air of 
good society, of “ savoir faire,” could not be 
mistaken. From the top of his head, with short 
grayish hair parted in the middle, to the sole of 
his loosely-shod slender foot, he was, outwardly 
at least, the conventional gentleman. 

Her easy, cool, though friendly, manner with 
him would have boded small success for a lover— 
which he was not, though not without some 
definite intentions that way. Having known 
Sylvia Clare from her babyhood, and being 
besides a distant cousin, he had certain privi¬ 
leges, but did not presume on them nor once 
bring forward his knowledge that her father 
hod chosen him long ago for his future son-in- 
law. She was very young and he—Dr. Crafton— 
not very old. There was time enough to wait; 
though meanwhile, if this summer’s stay as 
boarders at a country-house among comparative 
strangers brought them into still closer intimacy, 
well and good. 

“ You should have seen the man who was 
ploughing,” she said, presently. “ He looks 
like Robbie Burns.” 

“Oh, yes—I saw him yesterday,” was the 
reply. “A good-looking fellow, and quite typical 
of a much better class of farm-hand than one 
often sees about here. I noticed the likeness 
that you speak of; but we must not forget Burns 
was a ‘rara avis* among his kind—indeed, I’ve 
a notion that the poetical aspect of the thing 
is more apparent to a spectator than to the 
ploughman himself.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling, and hurried her 
steps as they came just then in sight of the 
large, roomy, somewhat tumbledown house where 
old Captain Sam Wychester, last male represent¬ 
ative of an ancient—and, as he thought, highly 


important—family, had consented that his wifo 
and daughters should support themselTes and 
him by taking summer-boarders. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sylvia Clarb, though not quite twentyone, 
had been to a good many parties, some of them 
very grand affairs. This midsummer-night’s 
dance she had voted “ tiresome,” and had wished 
It well over more than once. But what good- 
humored healthy girl is not more or less pleas¬ 
antly excited by the dressing for a dance, by 
sounds of festivity and the merry scraping of 
violin ? When nine o’clock struck and the notes 
of “The Girl I Left Behind Me’* came gayly 
squeaking from the dancing-room, she ran 
downstairs in floating white muslin and lustrous 
satin ribbon—bright-eyed, flushed, and lovely— 
as eager as any girl there for the evening's fun. 

At once surrounded by would-be partners, she 
began dancing directly, and had no time to look 
around at the general scene till folly an hour 
later, when, going to a corner to rest for awhile, 
she made a survey therefrom, and, to her sur¬ 
prise, perceived among the guests the young man 
that she had seen ploughing not three hours 
before. He was not dancing, but stood near 
a door—well-dressed, smiling, and to all seem¬ 
ing quite at ease—looking on as he talked to 
Mrs. Wychester. Miss Clare felt rather indig¬ 
nant. She had perceived before this that the 
party was not very select—according to certain 
conventional notions; but such mixing up, even 
with ploughmen, was intolerable, she thought, 
with a pout and shrug, just as Dr. Crafton, ih 
faultless evening-dress, a rosebud in his button¬ 
hole, come and took the seat beside her. 

“ 1 am not going to compliment you, so don’t 
be bored in anticipation,” he said. “ I only 
want to call your attention to a curious social 
fact. Do you see that tall good-looking fellow 
over there by fhe door? Well, that is our 
handsome ploughman.” 

“ I know,” she said; “ I recognized his fhee/' 

“Well, his name is really—what do you 
think?—Robert Burns. Odd coincidence, isn’t 
it? I have been making some inquiry about 
him. He is quite in the first society here, and 
comes of one of their oldest * old families,' spite 
of the ploughing-business. ’Us another instance 
of human nature's fondness for extremes that 
these youngsters in Virginia—who, but for the 
war, would think themselves forever disgraced 
by blacking their own boots or saddling a horse 
—here they are, to my knowledge, most of them 
in the queerest spirit of defiance, Woricing harder 
than their old field-hands ever worked, and 
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bearing their poverty proudly. Our Mr. Robbie 
Burns ploughs; I know of another gentleman— 
son of a former grandee, nephew to a distin¬ 
guished general—who is cutting logs for a saw¬ 
mill ; while another young * blood ’ is digging 
ditches. A little study, a little ambition, a little 
time for hunting up chances and connections—” 

“I have heard papa say,” Sylvia broke in 
here, feeling somehow nettled at his tone, "that 
very gentlemanly work is often obtained by 
most ungentlemanly means.” 

"Very true,” he said, rather sharply. "But 
no man will ever win success in any profession 
who can’t stand a little humble-pie now and 
then, at first. But here comes our new friend, 
^line hostess is bringing him up to present him, 
never doubting your willingness. You will dance 
with him, of course, and he will assist you 
through these wonderful figures with as stately 
an air as if handling his plough. Here they 
are.” 

And there they were, sure enough, the young 
man blushing but by no means overcome, the 
lady smiling and voluble. " Mr. Burns—Miss 
Clare,” she said. And, the next minute, Sylvia 
found herself standing up to dance with the 
ploughman. 

That he was not only a very self-possessed 
and pleasant young fellow, with the handsomest 
eyes she had ever seen, but a gentleman also, 
was soon impressed on her mind. 

“ I saw you this afternoon, when I was on the 
stile,” she said, impulsively, then felt on the 
instant that she had perhaps made a mistake. 
But he answered "Yes, when I was ploughing,” 
with so easy and frank a smile, that she felt her 
respect and liking straightway doubled; and 
they soon fell into lively chat, fast becoming 
good friends. His hands were hard in the palms 
and sunburned, but well-shaped and quite touch¬ 
able, his clothes very good and easily worn, 
if not in Dr. Craflon’s elegant mode. He was 
not at all a partner to be ashamed of, and Sylvia 
Clare, the prettiest girl in the room and the most 
admired, danced with him no less than four 
times, that night. 


CHAPTER III. 

These were other dances at Captain Wychea¬ 
ter’s that summer, and croquet-parties, and pic¬ 
nics in wood and on waterside; there were 
drives, walks, meetings at church—on all which 
eocasions, the liking between Sylvia Clare and 
Robert Burns grew more and more into intimacy. 
Haying just now the leisure that midsummer 
brings most farmers, and being thereto strongly 
inclined, he was her cavalier to the exclusion 


of even Dr. Craflon when that gentleman was 
present, which was, however, not often the case. 
And fastidious Sylvia wondered at her own feel¬ 
ing for the young farmer as at something new 
and strange. His simplicity and kindly frank¬ 
ness, so different from the other men she had 
best known, formed the greatest charm of their 
intercourse. One day, he told her how he had 
worked and striven ever since lie had been 
called from school to see his father die, leaving 
him only a heritage of debt and trouble; now 
he had held on to the old home, struggling along 
till the debts were at last paid and the land his 
own to improve and enjoy. 

"And do you live alone in that gray old house 
beyond the cornfield ?” she asked. " It looks 
very peaceful and nice, very quiet and a little— 
forlorn.” 

" It is a little forlorn sometimes,” he an¬ 
swered, "but my old black ‘mammy,’ who is the 
best of cooks and comforters, keeps house for 
me, and I hope that, someday—” 

He broke off with a wistful half-smile and 
long glance that made her change the subject. 

One morning in early September, Dr. Craflon 
sought an interview with Sylvia, the first in a 
long while, since, besides his devotion to various 
studies which he followed alone, he had seemed 
to avoid her of late. Now, with unusual earnest¬ 
ness of manner, he addressed her in his clearest 
sweetest tone, taking a seat by her side. 

" My dear girl,” he said, " I want to ask how 
you propose to conclude this little flirtation with 
Mr. Robert Burns?” The blood rushed to Syl¬ 
via’s face and a certain hard defiant look settled 
thereon, but she said not a word. He went on : 
“ The people here seem to consider you as good 
as engaged to him already, and there is no 
doubting his earnestness. The poor fellow is in 
love with you, anybody can see. He will ask 
you to marry him, I am sure—if he has not 
before this—and, if he doesn’t, it will be no 
sense of unfitness on his part, as be probably 1 
thinks himself a match for any young woman in 
the country.” 

She still said nothing, but her heart gave a 
great leap of joy and exultation, in that Crafton’s 
words had met her own answering conviction. 
Robert Burns did love her, she was sure, and 
there was no doubting the earnestness of his 
purpose; but then, with a sudden chill, came the 
inward question " What of her own ?” 

"Claimingan old friend’s privilege,” continued 
the doctor, “ I must Bay that I think, for a summer 
diversion, it has gone far enough, and I cannot 
believe it more than that on your part. There’s 
no accounting for a woman's fancy, I know; but 
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you' can't marry a ploughman—tile idea Ib pre- ! 
posterous.” 

“ Hie having worked in his own fields makes 
him none the lees a good man and a gentleman 
In the true sense of that word," she broke in at; 
last, almost fiercely, unreasonably angered by ■ 
her cousin’s words and tone. 

w My dear child,” said the doctor, very kindly, 

•* I never said the young fellow wasn’t well 
enough in his place, but a fit match for you! 
Your father would never consent to such a thing, 
you know well enough. The man spends his life 
in rough hard work, and will probably do so till 
the end of the chapter, inevitably coarsened and 
hardened by the process. You could not help 
him, brought up as you have been; you would 
be worn out, disappointed, miserable, cut off 
from your own people—a most charming future, 
indeed !” 

He paced to and fro, as if in real excitement, ; 
she sitting with downcast eyes. “ Your father 
told me long ago,” he went oh, presently, | 
“ that his chief wish was to see you my wife, but j 
I have never pressed the claim. You don’t care < 
for me, 1 see, though 1 love you as well as this j 
other man, at least. But my motive is not a \ 
selfish one, 1 swear. As for my own wishes and \ 
hopes, let them go; but I can’t see you entangle > 
yourself—who knows how far?—without speak* ! 
ing a word.” j 

What answer would she make? She sat still, j 
looking down, playing with her fan, her lips < 
twitching nervously, her face very pale. Brought j: 
up in a conventional atmosphere, among rich, j: 
idle, and fastidious people, it was not strange that ; 
Dr. Craflon’s words seemed to her the best of; 
sense and reason. The fresh young love for 
Robert Burns, “the love that is for one ’ surged 
up in her heart with dangerous power. But Dr. 
Crafton represented her world, the great world 
whioh her own people loved and served and 
looked up to. Love which has been said to be ; 
as strong as death is not always as strong as life— 
the life of habit and prejudice. Let us not be hard <: 
on her because she presently said: “ You need 
not be uneasy. I am not by any means sure of ; 
a chance for refusing Mr. Robert Burns. But, : 
aS you say, it is time the flirtation should end. 

It shall be as you wish.” She spoke calmly, but, j 
when he began his congratulations on her good !■ 
taste and sense, she turned on him with a burst i 
of angry tears. ** Don’t say another word to \ 
me,” she cried. “ I wish I had never seen him j 
—or you ! I wish I were dead!” s 

“ My dear girl, most of us do wish that at one j 
time or another,” said the doctor, very gently, as j 
he left her to herself. * 


Sylvia was as good as her word. On their 
very next meeting, Robert Burns made her an 
offer of his heart, hand, and the fortune that his 
ambition was so sure of winning—offered and 
was decidedly though gently refused. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Robert Burns came no more to the Wycliesters’ 
after this, and the parties and picnics went on 
without him — rather tamely, to Sylvia Clare. 
Several weeks passed before she saw him at all. 
then he came to church, one Sunday, looking 
pale, grave, and haggard ; and, a week later, she 
heard by accident that he was ill. 

Now, we have no reason to suppose that Sylvia 
Clare had anything to do with this ailment; 
indeed, the attending physician soon discovered 
a purely natural cause, in the shape of a miasninl 
swampy field, which Mr. Burns, as a good faimer, 
should have' drained and cleared long ago ; but 
our young woman, firmly believing that she had 
broken bis heart and health, was self-accusative 
accordingly. Her anxious ears kept watch, but 
could hear little news of the sick man. He was 
“pretty bad,” said the doctor, who called at 
Captain Wychester’s once or twice, passing to 
and from bis visits; and so said others uho 
chanced to know. To Sylvia, they all seemed 
cruelly indifferent and heartless, and she blamed 
the Wycbesters—who, good people, took kindly 
interest in their neighbor, but, having their own 
affairs to attend to. could not go to nurse him. 
He had the doctor and his old black housekeeper, 
one of the best nurses in the country; they 
would bring him through. 

From her !>ed-room window, she could see the 
house on the hill, beyond the no* brown and 
ripened cornfield—the house where he lay ill, 
suffering, perhaps slowly dying, she thought. 
Day after day—at morn, noon, and eve—when¬ 
ever she could steal thither, her eyes turned that 
way by a sort of fascination, troubled and often 
dim with tears; and, at last, one hot scorching 
afternoon, when the low sun glared biazenly 
from a yellowish sky, she stole away fYom the 
boarding-house, ashamed yet impelled by restless 
misery, and went in that direction. 

Not far within the great field, an old negro 
man was working alone, cutting the com. Half 
a dozen shocks were behind him in a row, and, 
not far from another one half finished, he was 
hacking away with his great knife, singing 
feebly now and then—a grotesque and rather 
pitiful figure, looking very unequal to bis task. 
She crossed the stile and went quickly up to 
him, as he stopped work willingly enough and 
took off his hat to the pretty white lady. 
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“ Your master—Mr. Burns: how is he, do ; 
you know? I heard he was ill,” she said— 
or rather gasped—tired out by her swift walk, 
dreading his answer and her own desire to sit 
duwu and cry. 

“lie mighty bad, missy—mighty po’ly,” ho 
aostvered, scratching his gray woolly head* 
“He’s sorter better now, I ’spec*. I hain't 
seen ’im sence dis mawnin’.” 

“Better?” she cried. “What makes you 
think so? Who is with him?” 

“He-ho! Well’m,” was the slow eply, “I 
reck’n he some better or wusser fo’ now. My 
ole woman—she's mindin’ him, an’ dey won t 
fin’ no better nuss ’n she.” 

“Can’t you go to the house and find out for 
me how he is now?” 

The old man looked doubtful. 

“ I dunno, missy,” he said ; “ I’se sartain dat, 
if ho wuz well ’nuff ter koer, he’d be mighty 
one&sy ’bout cuttin’ dis cawn.” 

“Ah, poor fellow !” cried the little lady, with 
a sob; “he would be helping you himself, but 
for this dreadful fever. He has labored and 
toiled, and now all for nothing. You can’t cut 
it all yourself. Is nobody hired to help you?” 

“ He never tole me nothin’ ’bout hirin’ nobody, 
missy. When he fust git sorter po’ly an’ triflin’, 
he say ‘I’ll be up an’ out in de mawnin’,’ an’ 
den ag’in ‘in de mawnin’.’ But, day in an’ out, 
he’s wuss an’ wusser, an’ now he don’t ’pear ter 
think no mo* ’bout it—an’ dis cawn fa’ly wastin’ 
ter be cut.” 

“ Too bad, too bad I He must bo ill indeed. 
But you shall have help—you shall have money 
to hire help—all you want, if you will just go 
find out for me how your master is.” 

“ Bless yo’ heart, miss—yeu’s a lady, an’ dat’s 
troof! I’ll go, sence you so mighty cur’us; but 
dis heah cawn—■” 

“Oh, go—go!” she cried, in fretted excite¬ 
ment. “Give me the knifer—I will cut while 
you are away.” 

The old darkey giggled outright. 

“ Law, missy! sich doin’s isn’t made for 
yo’ lily-white han's. No’ min’—I’ll be back 
toreckly.” 

“Good old man! Make haste, and don’t tell 
them I Bent you. You shall lose nothing by 
going,” she called after him. 

He hobbled away quite fast, though all too slow 
for her eager haste, as she stood ,and watched 
him pass through the corn, up the long slope, 
over the far fence, and out of sight. Then for 
a full hour, it Beemed to her, sbe waited out 
under the blazing sun, that blinded her sight 
and scorched her cheeks, with eyes and ears 


strained toward the house on the hill above her. 
A hot dry wind crept lazily by; but the voice 
of the corn was now changed from the musical 
whisper it had in early summer, to a harsh dry 
rattling; yet none the less did it recall, that 
evening when she first saw Robert Burns near 
this very spot. The memory was sweet yet bitter, 
for various conflicting reasons. Sho cried a little, 
then laughed at her own present undignified posi¬ 
tion, then plucked aimlessly at the cornstalks 
about her and sighed for the hundredth time; 
“If he would only make haste and come!” 

And, just then, the old man did come in sight, 
emerging from the miniature forest in front— 
hobbling along, stumbling now and thon, pausing 
sometimes, as if—she thought—half fearing to 
advance. A messenger of how much good or ill? 
She ran to meet him, her violet eyes large, eager, 
and piteous. 

“Well, unole,” she cried, “what is it? How 
is he?” 

“I didn’t see him myse’f, missy; but my ole 
woman, sbe say—” 

“ Ilow is he?” 

“ Better, missy—bless de Lawd ! heap better 
on’ on de mend; on’ 1 never tole ’em you sont 
me.” 

“ Ob, you blessed good old man ! Thank you, 
thank you ! But are you very sure ?” 

“Sartain sho’, an’ no mistakin’, missy. De 
fever clean gone off, an’ he’s powerful hongry, 
my ole woman say.” 

“You dear good old uncle! Don’t tell any¬ 
body about my sending you to ask. I will bring 
you some money. But stay, here is my purse— 
how good that I happen to have it! Take this 
for yourself, and this for hiring someone to help 
you cut the corn.” 

The old Ulan took it, chuokling his thanks, and 
said, with sly twinkling eyes: 

“ I’ll be out here in de mawnin’, missy, if you 
wants any mo’ news.” 

“I will come to the stile,” she said; then 
added, with dignity: “ 1 have a friend who is 
anxious to hear from your master.” 

She fairly ran back now toward tho stilo, in 
her joyful excitement, and there paused, startled 
to meet Dr, Cration. He looked at her, his face 
very grave and pale. 

“ I have just been bearing from him—from 
Robert Burns,” she burst , out, looking as he 
had never seen her before—flushed, eager, 
strangely reckless. “You know he has been 
ill—very ill, and I have been miserable; but he 
is better now. And you must go to him.” 

Craflon stared at her blankly, saying not a 
word. 
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“ You must go to him and nurse him,” she J 
went on. “ Help him to get well. I’ve heard 
people say you can almost raise the dead with 
your skill. Can’t you go to him for my sake? 

1 love him. I don't care if he is a ploughman j 
or even a coal-digger. I love him—do you hear ? i 
And I’ll tell him so, if I ever have a chance. j 
Will you go?” | 

A look of great pity and kindness came over j 
her listener’s face. j 

“Sylvia,” he said, when she paused, “myj 
dear child, I have something to tell you—some s 
most sudden news. There’s no use trying to \ 
break it gently to you, since the sad truth must s 
out at last. The fewest words are the best. \ 
Sylvia, give me your hand—there, be brave, my \ 
dear. I have come to tell you that your father 1 
is dead.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Stl\ia Clare spent the next winter at the 
house in Washington City where her father had 
so suddenly died, and which had always been 
her own home. Having been an only child, and 
with no aunts, uncles, or very near kin, she had 
nevertheless plenty of friends—among others, 
l>r. Crafton; and these urged upon her the usual 
panacea nowadays for every trouble of life— 
namely, change of air and scene. But she would 
not cbange. 

•* I want to stay here,” she said, pathetic but 
resolute, In my dear old home—-just here, 
where everything reminds me of papa. I don't 
want to go away and try to forget him. 

So, without delay, a snitable companion, of 
the discreet, lady-like, elderly kind, was found 
for her, and she staid. 

Her love for Robert Burns had fallen rather 
into the background lately. Her thoughts had 
run into another and still deeper channel, and 
she had heard nothing from him except indi¬ 
rectly that he was better, then quite well and 
strong again. The post summer was like a 
dream : like a dream, though very vivid that 
hour of waiting in the cornfield, very vivid still 
her farmer-lover’s face—handsome, strong, with 
kind, honest, gentle eyes pleading his cause. 
She used to indulge in long looks at a picture of 


the peasant-poet Burns that hung in her library 
and feel that a certain coincidence of name and 
face had giveh if added beauty in her eyes. 

One day in early spring, a servant brought 
her a card on which was written, in a plain, strong, 
most characteristic hand, “Robert Burns.” 
He had come at last, then ; and, with fast-beat¬ 
ing heart, 8he went down to see him. 

Sylvia’s mourning was becoming to her as to 
most fair slight people. Her light-brown hair 
looked lighter and more golden by contrast, her 
skin very white, with just now a soft rose-leaf 
flush in the cheeks. Her big blue eyes were 
rather wistful of late, her little mouth bad more 
of a downward curve, sadder but prettier than 
ever, and very lovely indeed to Robert Burns, as 
sbe stood before him. 

“ I will not trouble you long, but I have a few 
words to say,” he began, hastily, even while lie 
held her hand in greeting. “ I have just heard 
how you thought of me—came to ask for me 
when I was ill that time. Your coming even 
that much nearer must have had a healing influ¬ 
ence, for 1 was better from that very hour.' 
Thank you for it and for the money you advanced 
to save my corn-crop. I was too weak and 
stupid at the time to give any directions mysSlf. 
Here is the money. Indeed you must take it to 
ease my mind, though it may seem coarse and 
sordid to thrust it back upon you. And now, 
concerning a request I once made of you : I see 
how unsuitable, what a poor thing for you, what 
I wanted then would have been. You were wise, 
though I haven’t changed and never will. No 
one haft thought more of you in your trouble 
than I, and, if I can ever serve you in any way, 
let me know. And now, good-bye.” 

He turned to go, opened the door—in one mo¬ 
ment more, would be gone out of her sight and 
life forever. Should she speak? 

“Wait—listen,” she said, with a little forward 
rush; “ it is dreadful for a woman, but 1 must 
tell you. I am alone in the world now—and 
what good can my riches be unless they bring 
me happiness? And they can never do that 
unless—” She faltered, looked down, turned 
fiery red, and finished: 

“ Unless I can share them with you.” 
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High up In a gorge in the Blue Ridge dwelt J 
old man Tuggle, with his wife and daughter. 
The situation was desolate and wild; too lonely 
and wild it seemed for anyone to wish to live 
there, though old man Tuggle was contented with 
his lot. Here he had lived all his life. He 
knew of no brighter land than this—no happier 
place than his mountain home. The rugged soil 
gave him, in return for his hard work, an honest 
though poor living. 

His house stood well up the side of a deep 
hollow. Just above it, an opening in the mount¬ 
ain—made as if by some throe of nature—was 
known both on the Virginia and North Carolina 
sides as Tuggle’s Gap. The division-line of theso 
two States passed along the top of the mountain, 
Tuggle living on the Virginia side. The only 
connection between the two sides was made by a 
path wide enough for a horse, but too narrow and 
steep for a wagon. 

He had a daughter, an only child, Bet, noted 
through the region for her rustic beauty and 
especially for the graceful outlines of her fine 
figure. On this brilliant October evening, she 
was sitting on the porch, watching the setting sun. 
The scene was full of sylvan beauty. The tall 
maples flaunted their yellow leaves in the fading 
sunshine. Standing among its golden stalks, her 
father was busily cutting down the corn on the 
opposite mountain-side. There was a charm in 
the atmosphere, a hushed silence brooding over 
all, only broken by the far-off drumming of a 
pheasant and the shrill notes of the katydids call¬ 
ing to each other in the neighboring woods. 

Presently the atmosphere was penetrated by a 
softer and more subtle sound. It was so soft and 
low at first, that Bet was not aware of it until it 
burst forth in the clearer, fuller, and more tune¬ 
ful notes-like a bugle-call. It was the whistle 
of someone coming up the path, and Bet heard 
it. She started, and a bright flush dyed her 
cheeks. She would have known that whistle 
among ten thousand. It had been a familiar 
sound for years. It was made by no other per¬ 
son than Hub Sykes, and soon that young gentle¬ 
man was seen coming out of the vtroods Into the 
clearing. He carried two r or three squirrels in 
his hand and an old rusty musket on his shoul¬ 
der. He was tall, powerful and muscular, a 
well-built rounded young man, yet whose every 
(£>28) 
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J movement was awkwardness to perfection. He 
was dressed in a blue flannel shirt and brown 
jean pants that lacked about two inches in 
making connection with his shoe-tops. He 
paused a moment to glance inquiringly toward 
the house, and then resumed his former long 
; strides as his eyes rested on Bet. 

“ Howdy, Bet,” he said, on approaching. 

“ W’y, howdy, Hub,” she replied, with a 
bright light coming into her face. “ Come up 
| an’ hev a chair.” 

“ No, thanky,” he said, leaning the gun 
; against the porch and throwing the squirrels 
across the railings; “I hev but a moment ter 
; stop, an’ I’ll jest set down here on the stops.” 

“ It’s an uncommon fine evenin’, Hub,” she 
: said. 

“Powerful fine,” ho replied. “ I see the old 
:j man’s a-cutiin’ his corn. That’s powerful heavy 
.■ corn over there—nothing like it in the mount¬ 
ings. I oughter be in our corn. It’s dead ripe; 
but I heerd the old lady war sorter on the sick- 
list, an’ I thought I’d kill her some squirrels. 
How’s she gettin’ along ?” 

“ Oh, purty peerit. It’s kind of you ter think 
! of her,” said Bet, taking the squirrels into the 
house. “ Mother says thanky,” she said, on 
resuming her seat after a moment’s absence. 

“ Not worth thankin’,” he said. “ You know, 
Bet,” with a marked softness in his manner 
and voice, “ I would do anything for you-uns; 
an’ for you ’specially I’d lay down my life.” 

“ I know that, Hub,” she replied, softly, with 
a warm light stealing over her sun-browned face. 
“I know that, Hub,” she repeated, “an’ I hev 
allers trusted you.” 

“ Who wouldn’t work for such a gal as you ?” 
he exclaimed, passionately, turning his rough 
honest face Bill upon her. “ W’y, Bet, I’d woik 
my finger-nails off fer you, an’ bo lmppy in 
doing it.” 

“ How are you cornin’ on with your house?” 
she inquired, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Wal, you oughter jest see that house. More 
than half the dogs nro now up, an’ if the fall 
work, together with the weather, don’t hinder 
too much, I’ll hev it under clapboards ’foro win¬ 
ter sets in. It’ll be a spankin’ good house, an’ 
I want you ter be sorter proud of it, when I take 
you to live in it in the spring.” 
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“ You know I will be, Hub. I d like powerful 
ter see it.” 

“ I’ll tell you what I'll do; I’ll come up arter 
you ter-morrow evening, an’ we’ll walk down. 
I'd bring the horse fer you ter ride, but I ’spect 
flUher will be a-workin him. He’s plowin’ fer 
wheat. I s'pose the old woman is not too sick 
fer you ter leave. If it wasn't so late, we could 
go this evening.” 

“I’d just soon walk as ter ride,” she 
replied, “ an’ mother is now peerit enough fer 
me ter leave.” 

“That’s an understnndin’,” he replied, awk¬ 
wardly gathering himself up to go. 

He took his way down the path to his father's 
house at the foot of the mountain, pausing, how¬ 
ever, on reaching the woods, to wave his hat at 
Bet, receiving in return a similar wave of the 
hand. 

He had been gone bnt a short time, when 
another young man approached, though from 
the opposite direction. He paused in front of 
the house, as if expecting an invitation to come 
up from Bet, who still sat on the porch; but, 
when aware none would be given* he walked 
slowly up, taking off his hat and saying with a 
friendly smile: 

44 Good-evening, Miss Bet.” 

44 Good-evening. Mr. Simmons,” said Bet. 
“Won't you hev a chair on the porch?” 

“I don’t care ef I do,” said Mr. Bill Sim¬ 
mons, mounting the two or three log steps at a 
stride and taking a seat, with his hat resting on 
his knees. 

The newcomer was a different type of man¬ 
hood-from the one who had just left. He was 
not so tall nor so muscular. He was wiry, lank, 
ind lean, with a stooping figure. His hair, mus¬ 
tache. and face were of a fiery red, and so wero 
his eyes. He hod a sly look, with a lurking 
cunningness in his ever-friendly smile. What 
he lost in physical comparison with the other 
young man, however, he partially regained in 
manners, which were those of a mountaineer 
indeed, but one who had had some acquaintance 
with the people of the valleys—at least with 
hired men who worked on farms along the rail¬ 
road. Instead of jean, he wore black shoddy 
store-pants and a striped cotton shirt in place of; 
s flannel one. 

He lived with his father on top of the moant- : 
sin and near the North Carolina border. He 
had been known in his younger days as a thrift¬ 
less lad. When he had grown to manhood, he ; 
had suddenly disappeared; whither, no one 
knew until within the last year, when be had 
returned and given a vague history of his wan- ; 


I derings. . The amount of loose change which he 
often had about him had more than onoe, since 
his return, given credence to the story of his 
being a dealer in illicit whisky. Money, in the 
\ mountains, indicated some financial connection 
j with the valley or railroad people; and, as he 
> had no visible means of procuring it, it would 
| naturally be supposed that be got it by invisible 
> means—that is, by carrying secretly, at the dead \ 
| hour of night, illicit whisky to the small hamlets 
| of the valley and exchanging it for ready cash. 

| Be that as it may, it was evident that he was 

I trying to renew an old boyish attachment for 
Bet Tuggle, but apparently without much success. 
For in manhood, as in boyhood, Hub Sykes was 
a stubborn rival who firmly disputed his way. 
s Bet, however, treated him kindly, as an old 
| friend. 

j “Whar hev you been, Mr. Simmons? I 
| hevn’t seed you fer a long time,” inquired Bet* 

I after he had at last managed to get his feet still. 

44 Me? 1 hev been skirmishiu’ bout in the 
mountings—no place partic’lar. Has Hub been 
’bout lately?” 

44 He jest left awhile ago.” 

44 Will you see him agin soon ?” 

44 1 s’pose so. Why?” 

44 When you see him agin, tell him ter look 
sharp,” Bald Mr. Bill Simmons, in a very impress¬ 
ive and confidential tone. 

“ What do you mean?” inquired Bet, anx¬ 
iously. 

44 1 met an old friend from the valley, t'other 
day, on his way to North Cdr'lina, an’ he told 
5 me that a feller from the mountings here had 
\ been seen selling whisky at Plank’s Bottom: an’ 
the revenue-men was fixing up for him, was 
a-goin’ ter give the mountings a rakin'. He said 
he seed the same feller at the foot of the mount¬ 
ings ex he came up. an’ recogniied him as the 
same feller, as be had bought some whisky from 
him himself, an’ was a-axing me who it was, an’ 

I told him from his description it must be Hub 
Sykes.” 

“Hub 8ykes a-sellin’ whisky? You know 
yourself. Bill Simmons, that he never so much 
ex sold a half-pint; nary a pint did he ever sell,” 
exclaimed Bet, disdainfully. 

“That might be,” replied Bill; 44 but you 
know, Bet, I am a friend of yourn an’ a friend 
of Hub’s, an’ ef I was him I’d keep a sharp 
lookout. The feller described Hub Sykes up an’ 
down, even ex ter the color of his eyes, an’ you 
know thar’s no one near like him in the mount- 
ings.” 

“ I don't care if there ain’t—I don’t believe 
any sech thing. He’s too honest an’ too hard- 
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workin’ ter make his living that or way,” said 
Bet, in a rebuking tone. 

“ Well, you can do ez you like: tell him, or 
let it alone. I was only telling you of it, os a 
friend,” said Mr. Simmons, with an injured look. 

“ Thank you, then,’ ’ said Bet, in a kinder 
tone. “ Won’t you come in ? 1 must go in an’ 

get supper for father.” 

“1 don’t care ef I do,” he said, rising and 
following her into the house, with an inward 
feeling of satisfaction visible, to a close observer, 
on his countenance. 

It was growing late when he again appeared 
and started up the mountain-path. But he was 
not thinking of going home just then. After 
proceeding a short distance, he began to mod¬ 
erate his steps, walking slower and slower, and \ 
finally coming to a halt. Fully half an hour s 
passed before his apparently inanimate figure j 
was again put in motion; this time down, instead > 
of up, the mountain. With a noiseless tread, > 
he retraced his steps, passing stealthily the Tug- \ 
gle house, and as stealthily on down the mount- \ 
ain—leaving the path, however, before coming to < 
the Sykes cabin, and striking out through the < 
woods. He never once stopped for bearings, but, \ 
with the rapid movement of an experienced \ 
woodsman well acquainted with his way, he > 
crossed a spur of the mountain and held on ; 
straight down to a camp-fire burning brightly in 
the bottom of a deep hollow. 

Sitting and lying around the fire, were half a 
dozen men, with carbines strapped across their 
shoulders. On his arrival, they bestirred them- <: 
selves, listened attentively to what he had to ; 
say, and then fell into a silent sleepy order; 
about the fire. An hour or so after, they again : 
began to stir, and each man, going a Bhort dis- : 
tanee into the woods, soon returned, leading a 
horse. There was a moment of confusion, low 
talking, and the unstrapping of carbines, and j: 
then all were mounted, with their guns lying j 
across the pommels of their saddles, while Bill 5 
Simmons, afoot, led them out the hollow into ! 
the path, half a mile below the Sykes house, s 
Here they dismounted, tying their horses in the j 
woods, and followed Bill to the Sykes house. > 
He stopped them at the fence, and, pointing j 
toward the house, said in a low voico: J 

“Thar’s your game; I’m off.” \ 

With that, he struck rapidly up the path, only j 
pausing now and then to look back or listen. 
The cold fog hung closely to the mountain-side 
and sifted gleams of white among the darksome 
shadows of the woods, with a faint sinking moon 
marking an hour long past midnight. Os he drept \ 
silently by Tuggle’e on his way home. { 


I Tbe next evening* Bet, neatly dressed in a 
calico frock, was expecting Hub every moment. 
But the evening faded into night without bring- 
\ ing him. Her father 'lowed “ that he hed some 
s work ter do that kept him, and that he’d be up 
< early in the mottling.” On the morrow, how- 
| ever, he still did not appear, though at last Bet 
| was sure she heard his steps coming up the path, 
j But it turned out to bo Bill Simmons, who was 
\ just fresh from the foot of the mountain, and 
\ who brought news that struck consternation to 
\ her heart. Hub Sykes bad been arrested, the 
night before, by some revenue-officers, and taken 
to the town of Alton, fifty miles away, and 
placed in jail to await his trial in the spring. 

“The law is a terrible thing,” said Mr. Sim¬ 
mons. “When it gets a-hold of a man, it has 
him fast; though I hope Hub will come out.” 

“Of course he will,” cried Bet. “I don‘t 
care ef all the laws hed him, he’d come clear. 
He never done nothing, never sold any whisky ; 
an’ the law ain’t gain’ ter touch a inner cent 
man.” 

“ We all know, Bill,” said Mr. Tuggle, “ that 
Hub never Sold whisky—he’s too honest fer 
that.” 

“ Well,” said Simmons, “he hes ter board free 
in the jail till his trial, be him innercenjt or 
guilty.” 

“ That’s kerrcct. Bill,” said Mr. Tuggle. “ I’m 
sorry fer the boy.” 

“ How long will that be?” inquired Bet, 
tremulously. 

“Till April,” answered Simmons. “The 
Federal Court comes off along the first of April. 
He’ll liev a spankin’ good time till then—livin’ 
so high off of corn-bread An’ beans an’ dried 
apples an’ cold water in cold weather, that he 
won’t know us common folks when he cornea 
back.” 

The light manner in which this was spoken 
failed in its effect of bringing a smile to Bet’s 
face—in fact, it irritated her: what she wanted 
was sympathy, and not jocularity. 

So, after Bill Simmons left, she sat down and 
had a long consoling talk with her father, feeling 
greatly enoouraged by it, and afterward went 
about her work with a pensive though restful 
heart. She gained spirit, in her confiding faith 
in Hub’s innocence. The law, she thought, was 
often harsh, but always right. She vaguely 
invested H With some divine power by which 
it discriminated between the innocent and the 
guilty, and so never once doubted but what Hub 
would return to her in the spring. 

As ntueh as 8he missed him at first, she missed 
him most when housed by the winter’s storms. 
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The mountaineer’s work is done with the husk- \ 
ing of corn, and winter to him is a season of \ 
hunting or idle weens. It was customary with j 
Hub to spend most of this time at Tuggle’s, \ 
sitting about the huge wood-fire, caressing the \ 
dogs, and talking to BeU—or, on favorable days, \ 
taking long hunts with her father through the S 
dreary wooded vistas of the mountains. It was 
the time she saw him most; and now she thought 
of him—not as she saw him last, but as he 
appeared then, with his rough-hewn good-natured 
face all akindle with light and animation. Her 
memory, in spite of her, would skip over the 
intervening time, to recall his actions, looks, and 
words of a year ago, and ofttimes strike poignant 
, grief to her heart. His old seat in the corner 
seemed strangely vacant, though often occupied 
by Bill Simmons. The latter had gradually 
become a frequent visitor, and his kindness and 
good spirits won favor in Bet's eye. Thus it 
came to pass that a rumor started in the mount¬ 
ains that, “as Hub Sykes war in jail an' out 
of the way, Bet Tuggle war takin* up with that 
thar Simmons boy.” But her heart was more 
vacant than the chair in the corner; Bill could 
not supplant Hub there. 

The long winter, to her, was filled with dreary 
suspense. And such a winter it was—the like 
bad scarcely ever been known before. There 
was a strange wild threnody in the blast of the 
wind, as it went soughing through the desolate 
woods and driving great clouds of snow into 
the narrow gorge. There were times of frigid 
eatm, when the gaunt sharp-ridged mountains 
stood shivering ghostly beneath a cold white sun 
and the dumb forest was filled with glittering 
icy splendor; when the thickly-crusted snow 
bore the weight of man, and birds fell frosen 
from the trees; when the breath of dawn chilled 
all warmth out the short-lived day, and the < 
mountaineer ventured out only for wood. j 

But winter could not last forever—spring j 
finally began to assume its prerogative. Tbe * 
snow gradually melted away’ on the mountain- 
tops and softer air Was astir in the woods. 
Warm sun tipped many a tree with green, and 
fresh hope brought back the ruddy color to Bet’s 
face. 

As the time approached for Hub’s trial, tbe 
girl grew mors and more restless in spirit, but 
not in action. She was constantly thinking 
of her lover, as she went about her daily work, 
and, when moments of rest came, filled them 
with calm sweet reverie. Had he changed much 
since she saw him last? Would she easily know 
him ? Would he come back to her with his old 
smile and homely speech? And would he be 


glad to see her again ? She often asked herself 
these questions. 

At 1.st, the day cams when he was expected 
home. Her father had gone to attend the trial, 
in place of Mr. Sykes, who was afflicted uith 
his customary spell of spring rheumatism. In 
the afternoon, Bet arrayed herself in the calko 
dress in which she had waited in vain for Hub 
on that October evening, so long ago as it seemed 
to her now, and went down the mountain-path. 
The April sun was warm and bright on the 
alternating green and sombre hue of the forest. 
Her heart was buoyant and her face was 
crimsoned with a soft expectancy. 

A little way up from the foot of the mountain 
and standing off from the path in a rail inclosure 
was a two-storied log house of ruinous appear¬ 
ance. A few wild-cherries stood in front, with 
a cluster of apple-trees and a, stable in the rear. 
The door was lyar, and Bet entered without 
knocking. 

“Who be that? Who be that?” querulously 
inquired a shaggy-whiskered man from the fire¬ 
place. 

“Howdy do, Mr. Sykes?’’ said Bet, advancing. 

“ W’y, Bet Tuggle!” exclaimed the old man. 
in hearty surprise, rising up on his crutch and 
grasping her outstretched hand. “ Well, well. 
Bet,” he mumbled, “you hev come, sure an’ 
sartin, ter see poor old crippled me—or maybe 
it’s kase Hub's cornin’. Do sot down.” 

“I don't care ter set,” she said. “I did 
dome down ter meet father an' Hub, an’ I thought 
I’d come in ter see you a moment.” 

“Yes, Hub’s cornin’,” said the old man. “ It’s 
\ powerful ’lonesome-like without him. He’s a 
j spankin’ good boy, Hub is. I can’t get along 
> without him, ’specially now the spring work is 
| settin* in an' I’m somewhat crippled up. He’s 
' been gone a power of time, His gun thar,” 
pointing with one long bony finger at a gmv 
stretched on pegs above the door, “ is getting 
all eat up with rust. We hevn't touched it 
since he left.” 

“Yes,” said Bet, “that’s Hub’s gun. He'll 
soon cleat it of rust.” And her eyes lingered 
fondly on it. 

“Well, oliild, set down here—don’t be 
a-standin’ so long,” he kindly urged her. 

“No, thanky,” she said; <‘it’s time they war 
cornin’, an’ I’ll go an’ meet them. I’ll come in 
agin with Hub for a moment” And she went 
gently out, with the soft light of expectancy still 
on her face. 

A few minutes’ walk brought her to a cleared 
spot in the woods, above the path, with piles of 
\ brush-heap scattered about it and green sprouts 
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shooting gracefully up from the blackened stumps < 
of the year before. In the centre of the clearing, \ 
stood a small house—or, rather, part of a house, j 
for no more than half the logs were laid. Here, \ 
in the doorway, she sat down and looked around, \ 
but with what sad retrospection and eager hope, s 
For Hub had selected that spot for their future i 
home, and with that anticipation his hands had s 
felled the trees and laid the logs. S 

Presently, the dull thud of horse’s feet, pro- \ 
oeeding up the path, became audible. A sucoes- \ 
sion of rapid flushes, coming and going with the S 
regular beat of the horse’s feet, deeply dyed the ? 
girl's face with red, to leave it at lost pale and l 
white when a solitary horseman came in view. \ 
A single glance told her that her father was j 
alone, and all the glad light of expectancy faded s 
from her eyes. s 

“ Father,” she cried, as he rode up, “ wbar’s s 
Hub?” 

“ Be calm, child,” he said, in a strong quiver- j 
ing voice. “ Hub’s all right, only I didn’t bring > 
him along.” i 

“Why didn’t you? Oh, father, toll me the j 
truth at once!” There was a piteous appeal 
in this which he could not resist. 

“ Wal, wal, child,” Baid the old man, bending 
from his horse to lay his hand gently on her head; 
“only don’t give way. Hub’s a-lookin’ fine, in 
the best sort of health; but that thar nasty 
jury—now don’t blabber out: gently, child— 
found him guilty, an' the judge made it two ; 
years. Just think, it’s only two years. I talked 
with Hub, and he said he hedn't fergot you, an’ ; 
told me ter tell you ter wait for him.” 

She did not break down then; but the tears, ; 
in spite of her, would need be wiped from her 
eyes, as she walked silently by her father, with 
his hand still resting on her head as if blessing 
her. It was not until she had left him to tell 
the news at Sykes's and had walked half-way 
home that she gave way to her grief, and then 
she sat down and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

She was so confused and stunned at fint, ; 
that she had asked no questions. But, after 
her father had eaten a late supper and moved 
his ohair to the fire, she sat down on the floor 
beside him, and, with her head upon his knees, 
received a full history of the trial. She was 
surprised to learn that Bill Simmons had taken 
part in it. The soft melting outlines of her 
subdued face assumed a harsh and unrelenting 
expression when told that it was his testimony 
and that of a friend which had convicted Hub, 
and that it was also by his instrumentality that 
her lover had been arrested. This latter infor¬ 


mation her father had received after the trial, 
from a revenue-officer. 

So, when Mr. Simmons called, a few days 
afterward, he- was not asked to take a seaL x 
However, he sat down coolly, as if to. wait for 
her affability to return. But, as she remained 
stern and silent at her ironing-table, he became 
uneasy, and, in a cool fascinating manner, 
essayed to smooth and explain matters. But, 
before he had uttered a dozen words, the 
smoothing-iron, which had grown cold in her 
hand, was firmly planted on the table, and she 
turned on him a face so indignant that he 
actually shrank from her. Advancing to where 
he sat, she poured on him such a storm of 
hatred, contempt, and scorn, that, when she 
ordered Anally him out the door, never to set 
foot within it again, he was glad to escqpe her 
scathing tongue and withering looks. 

After he left, she fell to crying bitterly over 
the ironing-table. Her father, coming -in, tried 
to console her. 

“Ah, Bet, Bet,” he said, in a rough tender 
voice, “ don’t go on so; it’ll come out all right.’* 

But she shook her head. 

“ Oh, no; it never will,” she said. 

Miserable as she had been all winter, she was 
now more so than ever. All hope hod gone. 

As for Simmons, he left, feeling utterly foiled. 
He bod bad Hub arrested for a double purpose. 
The first was to remove Hub from the mountains, 
so that he himself could gain Bet’s affection. 
Hub once away, he thought, the transfer of affec¬ 
tion would take place as a matter of course. He 
hod had no doubt but thaj he would be able to 
explain everything satisfactorily to Bet. But now 
he knew that she was acquainted with the frill 
extent of his treachery, that it was impossible. 
His other motive was self-protection. His bold 
manner of retailing illicit whisky had aroused the 
suspicion of the revenue-department. By having 
Hub arrested, he thought, suspicion would be 
diverted from himself, and he could go on with bis 
illegal traffic with impunity. But in this belief, as 
well, he was mistaken. That very week, he and 
his friend, who was his accomplice in his unlawful 
pursuit, and whose evidence had helped to convict 
Hub, were both arrested and placed in jail. 

The trial came off at once, the Federal Cotort 
still being in session. His accomplice, to save 
himself, turned state’s evidence, testifying, 
among other things, that Simmons had paid him 
for swearing falsely against Hub Sykes, to divert 
suspicion from themselves. When confronted 
by him, Simmons, his courage now all gone, 
acknowledged his guilt. Ho was at once sen¬ 
tenced to the penitentiary, while, at the instance 
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of the judge and the officer, a release was pro¬ 
cured for Hub. 

All this happened so quickly that, before the j 
news could penetrate through the densely-wooded 
and thinly-populated country to Tuggle’s Gap, 
Hub himself had landed at the nearest depot, 
and, with a joyous heart, struck out afoot- for 
home. 

Meantime, Bet's heart almost failed her. 
Her only consolation was in knowing that he 
was innocent. But two years 1 It seemed to 
her the time would never end. Could she, with 
this grief, live that long? At early dawn, when 
stare had paled on the lonely mountain-tops, 
she would wake, thinking she heard his step, 
only to realize, with a sudden burst of tears, 
that she would not see him for two years, if 


ever. To-night, as the sun went down, she stood 
on the porch, her eyes turned to the spot where 
she had seen him last disappear. 

Suddenly, there broke on the air a high note 
of gladness, trilled out jubilantly by a clear far- 
reaching whistle, the very sound of which 
brought the hot blood to Bet’s face and made her 
heart beat wilder at every note. Was she dream¬ 
ing? Could it be? On, on, up the path it came, 
nearer and nearer, clear, fbll, joyful. It was 
like the bugle-blast of a victorious chieftain, 
returning triumphant to his castle and his love. 

At the clearing, it abruptly stopped. There 
was a moment's pause, and then a rush and a , 
bound; and, before the echoes bad died away 
among the heights, Bet was sinking into the 
arms of her lover* 


THE YOUTH WITH THE VIOLIN. 

BY MINNA IRVING. 


White with the dust of travel '> 

As his horse wo* white with (ham, \ 

Once on a time the stranger > 

Joyftdly hailed it home. \ 

But its guests arc all departed, > 

Ami its glory is no more, ( 

And tarnished the golden dragon > 

On the signboard over tho door. j 

Elsie sat In its shallow j 

When the gilded sign was now. > 

The snn was bright on the blossoms, \ 

The birds wore up in the blue. | 

Elsie saw from the highway f , 

Turn to the door of the inn, 

A youth as fair as Apollo— 

A youth with a violin. 

The dew from the branches shaken 
Was bright on his golden hair, 

Ills cap was feathered and jeweled, 

Such as tho nobles wear. 

And, ns Elsio timidly served him— 

For she was a maiden shy— 

She saw, through her silken lashes, 

The blue of his laughing eye. 

Up on the oaken wainscot 
The carven cupids smiled, 

Ai he from the lips of Elsie 
A nectarous km beguiled. 

But they lifted their wings for rapture 
And wept for sorrow and sin, 

When he wakened the wonnded spirit 
That dwelt lu the violin. 

When soft the star of the twilight 
Shone through a silver haze, 

And the fires were lighted, he vanished 
Into the wood's dim ways. 

But he left in her ear a promise 
Of a glad return some day, 

When birds in the branches builded 
And the hawthorn budded in May. 


Shame on the flcklo wooer t 
For never agaiu came be. 

And woe to the maiden watching 
The bnds on the hawthorn tree. 
Snow lay deep on the highway, 
Blossoms smothered the inn, 

And her soul grow weary awaiting 
The sound of the violin. 

She turned with tears from her suitors. 
And sat In her room alone; 

Woko in the long night-watches, 

And thought of a churchyard-stone. 
Each of. the months, iu passing, 
Braided a silver thread 
Into her golden tresses, 

And the hawthorn tree was dead. 

It chanced in a festal season 
She went to the far-off town, 

Like a leaf left over from autumn. 
Soberly clad in -brown, 

And saw, in the gay procession 
Of beauty and pride and sin, 

Lo 1 in the Emperor's carriage, 

The youth of the violin. 

Hope, like tho hawthorn, withered ; 

For it Is a bitter thing 
To lay the love of a lifetime 
Down at the feet of a king. 

For he'has the love of many ; 

Soon does his own grow cold. 

What though his brow be beauty, 

And the curls of his hair of gold ? 

Home through the wintry twilight 
8he went with a footstep slow— 

Fell ere she reached tho threshold. 
And died In a drift of snow. 

Dust in the earth is Elsie; 

But the walls of the ruined <na 
Echo forever at midnight 
The wail of a violin. 
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BT MAOOIE M ADAMS. 


What Is it that goes to make that subtle quality < 
in a landscape that wo call, for lack of a better 
word, picturesqueness ? Whatever it is, tho 1 
word applies to the view 1 have in my mind ns 1 J 
write, and 1 wish 1 co&ld make you see it as I j 
do. Here, the broad Ohio, its flashing yellow } 
waters washing beds of gleaming white sand on s 
this side, beating against the Kentucky hill? on \ 
the other. There, in the distance, slips a silvery < 
thread that we know to be the Scioto, winding j 
down from the wealth and cultivation of the > 
great State's centre. On the left, high and ! 
wooded hills, outlying spurs of the Alleghenies, \ 
genuine mountains to mo, whoso life has all been 
spent in the great valley-region until this sum¬ 
mer. 

I have been half-ailing for some months, and 
tli3 physicians say “change of air,” so I am ; 
spending a short so&son with my dear aunt, 
Mrs. McGregor, whoso husband is chief of a : 
bond of surveyors “in camp” among these : 
lovely hills. Here I pass my days most happily, : 
aud here I learn tho little history I shall try to : 
tell you. 

We have a number of peoplo in camp with us 
besides those whose business it is to be here: 
Colonel Norris, president of tho railway, and his 
daughter, who is chaperoned by ray aunt, and 
several ladies congregated in a cottage near. A 
crowd of young men, most of whom aro busy all 
day and very much at leisure in the evening, are 
domiciled in the white tents down in the valley. 

There is aleo Ben Van Dyke, who is a corre¬ 
spondent of one of the great dailies. Ho writes 
a column every morning for his paper, and puts 
in the rest of the time making sarcastic speeches 
and reading the lightest possible novels. Our 
only other “permanency” is the rioe-president 
of the rood, a mere boy for suoh a position, 
whom we call “The Youth,” and unite, with one 
aooord, to spoil. His namo is Gleason, and he is 
the handsomest man I have ever seen. 

We put in our time in various ways: fishing, 
reading, drawing, idle lounging in hammocks— 
all these make the days fly. Then, too, are our 
rambles among the hills. There is a sparse pop- : 
ulation in these wilds, as distinctive in manners ; 
as any peoplo among the pines of Carolina or: 
tho mountains of Tennessee, They are, perhaps, 
more like the “poor whites” of Virginia than ; 


any other class, and about as shiftless. The 
men are giants—gaunt, bony, and good-natured 
—the women hags, as a general rule, when 
youth is once past. They hunt and fish, and 
cultivate their little farms. Here and there is a 
dairy, rndely carried on. There are still deer 
to be met with in these remote “ Sunfish Hills,” 
as they aro called. Black boss and perch abound 
in the many swift streams, and fur-bearing ani¬ 
mals arc yet plenty. From one such family, we 
procure milk, butter, eggs, and poultry. We 
walk up tho valloy and across the hill to leavb 
our orders, and they are filled next day by 
“ole man” Huddlcson or his strapping son. 
There is a daughter of the house, who was no 
doubt christened Lcoma, if christened at all, bi.t 
whose name, in process of time, has been sboi t- 
ened to “ Lomy,” and as such we know her. 
She is a beautiful creature to look at, but her 
dialect is that of the mountaineers about her. 
She has, however, vague ideas as to the improve¬ 
ment of her mind, and, as I make friends with 
her, she confides to me her desire to be able at 
somo future day to take a place in one of tho 
stations on the new railway. To that end, she 
practices writing and adds up long columns of 
figures and reads mary iry books in the inter¬ 
vals of dairy-work and poultry-feeding. 

Sho has known some of the members of our 
party the year before, for this is “ Camp 
McGregor’s” second summer. Colonel Norris is 
very kind, but his daughter shows a singular 
aversion to her, unusual in Edith, who is gen¬ 
erally too sure of herself to dislike anyone. 
The hill-bred lass and the city girl are singularly 
alike in form and face, and I wonder if this is 
what repels Miss Norris, but afterward I set it 
down to instinct. Wc can always call anything 
wc don’t understand “instinct.” 

“I knowed him last summer,” Leoma Bays 
to me, one morning, in a communicative mood, 
nodding her tawny head at Gleason as he goes 
down the spring path. “ He was a-layin* in his 
hammock, one forenoon, sultry like this ycr, 
asleep, with his hand a-swingin’ over the side, 
and there laid a copperhead right by him, jiet 
waitin’ fer him to move. I picked up a limb 
and killed it, and it woke him up. He like 
t’ncvcr got done a-thnnkin’ mo and a-thankin, 
me for * savin’ his life,’ and ho wanted to give 
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8omo money to pap for mo, but 1 tole the olo 
uaa ef lie tuck it I d leave home.” 

“ You goose I*' I say, “ why didn’t you take it 
and go to school ?” 

“ I couldn’t,” she says, briefly. 44 He sent a 
lot o’ books to me an' a dress an’ things his sis¬ 
ter picked out, n his mother wrote me a pow¬ 
erful pretty letter and sent me her picture, an' 
he gimmo liis’n. But, Miss Ada, don’t say any- 
thing’t I tole you about this; he might think t 
I was braggin'.” 

I promise, as Edith comes out on the porch 
and says a few kind cold words to Lonty. 
Curiously alike they are, as I have said, and the 
difference in dress only emphasizes the resem¬ 
blance. The hill girl 44 ’lows she better be goin’,’ ! 
and moves down the woodland path. Edith.sits 
by me and tell9 me she has 44 something to con¬ 
fide.” 

44 I’m not in the habit of making confidences.” 
she says, 44 but I must tell you that Mr. Gleason 
and I arc engaged since yesterday, for, woman¬ 
like, I want somebody to congratulate me. Are 
you surprised ?” 

44 No,” I tell her, 44 1 have seen how it is with 
you ever since I came, though you have been 
very discreet. Still, I’ve intercepted some elo¬ 
quent eyc-telegrams from time to time. 1 con¬ 
gratulate you sincerely, dear. I think you very 
well suited to each other, and I am sure you 
must have a great, regard for him.” 

44 He is a prince among men,” she answers. 
44 1 didn’t know it was in me to love so deeply 
or indeed at all, and I am half shocked, wholly 
surprised, at my own intensity. The engage¬ 
ment, by the way, is to be a secret from everyone 
as yet, but I wanted you to know.” 

I kiss her tenderly and promise secrecy, and 
she goes upstairs again “to beautify,” she says. 

The summer days flit by as fast as hours in 
fairyland. Edith wears no ring, but she has a 
new locket, swung from a slender silver chain, 
that she opens for mo one day with a smile and 
blush at her own “folly,” as she calls her wor¬ 
ship of Gleason, which I think is evident to no 
one except Ben Van Dyke and me. Perhaps the 
rest of them have grown post noticing love- 
affairs. 

Lomy cont inues to bring me little gifts, bunches 
of rare ferns and flowers for painting, and to 
receive books for her improvement. One even¬ 
ing, 1 walk with her on her homoward way as far 
‘as the spring, where we stand and hold a little 
Conversation. Lomy has begun to pick up the 
accents of cultivation, but she makes many 
lapses yet, and I correct her now and then as 
we talk Finally she goes her way, and I lean 
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against the great rock from which gushes the 
living water, musing on many things, among 
them a question propounded to me by Ben Van 
Dyke last night, which I am to answer to-mor¬ 
row. As 1 sit, smiling dreamily over some of 
his tender speeches—no sarcasm for me—I see 
Edith wandering idly up the path, doubtless on 
her way home from Mrs. Lytle’s. At the some 
moment, Mr. Gleason comes hurrying down, no 
doubt bent on escorting bis beloved. Seeing her 
coming, he seats himself on the great log blown 
down many years ago and bares his handsome 
head to the cool evening winds. He takes her 
band as she comes up to him in her stAtely 
graceful way, and says something to her which 
I of course do not hear, then rises quickly and 
kisses the uplifted face. I am ashamed to watch 
them, but 1 can't help it. It is not in feminine 
human nature to turn one's back on any such 
tender scene. However, it doesn’t last long— 
they are not a demonstrative couple, though 
evidently warmly attached. Soon they go on* 
home, probably to spend the rest of the evenings 
in a hammock—blessed institution ! 

What brings me to myself is a low gasping 
cry close at hand, and 1 turn to see Lomy fall on . 
the bed of last year’s leaves. She has not« 
fainted, but has simply fallen, writhing from < 
emotion. 1 bathe her face and speak soothing 
words to her, and finally she breaks into a pas¬ 
sion of weeping. 

“I come back,” she says, at last; “I coroe^ 
back to bring you a box little Bud made—he’s 
always o-whittlin —nn’ then 1 seen them. Is lib 
goin' to marry her, do you reckon ?” 

I do the kindest thing possible, and tell ‘the 
truth, omitting nothing, with eyes studiously, 
bent on the horizon. And then there is silence 
for a moment. 

“I might ’a’ seen this a-comin’,” she says, 
brokenly. 44 But I was too big a fool to prepare 
for it. Besides, 1 didn’t fairly know what it 
was—what made me feel so towards him—and 
towards her. But 1 reckon 1 ben lovin’^bim all 
this time, and now it’s too late to help & Oh, 
l wisht you hadn’t a-seen me!” 

I can’t comfort her. It is the old-new story— 
the desire of the moth for the star* But the 
moth cannot reach the star, neither-bteathe the 
rare air rodnd it. And the gods have*made some 
moths mod, so that they wreck themselves in 
flight. 

1 say some lame words to her, and she rises. 
She puts back her tangle of yellow hair and says 
wearily: 

44 Miss Ada, I don’t want you to think’t I ever 
dreamed of his marryin’ me. 1 ben dreamin’. 
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though. ’Peered like everything ’d always stay J 
the same, and 1 ’lowed to study so hard this j 
winter, ’n’ surprise him when he come up next \ 
summer. I wanted to be one of his clerks, \ 
n’ he said I could get a place if I was a good i 
writer an’ speller ’n’ could figure quick. But i 
now I don't want to. I ’low to study ; but j 
I don't want to go to the city where I’ll see S 
him. You better go ’long home, Miss Ada; 5 
they'll be cornin’ to look for you, an* I don't; 
want any of ’em should see me.” j 

“And you, Lomy,” 1 say, “you look perfectly \ 
ghastly. You'll be ill—I know you will—if you j 
don’t go home and take care of yourself. You’re J 
ill now.” | 

“I’ve had a blow, Miss Ada. I’Ve got some- \ 
thing I won’t get over in a hurry.” \ 

“ But you must fight against it. Summon up \ 
your pride, your resolution—” \ 

“ I’m broken,” she answers, pathetically, and s 
takes the lonesome path up tho hill. j 

Ben meets me as I go home, and I surprise \ 
him—and myself—by sobbing out the sad story j 
on his shoulder. He comforts me even whilo j 
he sees clearly, and says there is no hope for j 
Lomy. \ 

The poor child comes to the camp often and j 
sits quietly by me—reading or sewing, seldom j 
speaking, and then with an effort. I wonder i 
if she is really growing pale and thin, or if j 
I imagine it. Gleason takes the opportunity, s 
one evening, when we are all seated on the j 
porch, to relate, dramatically enough, the inci- \ 
dent of last summer, and to speak laughingly / 
of the munificent reward he made his preserver, j 
to wit: one of his photographs. j 

“1 have some that are better now, Lomy.” S 
he says. “Wait a bit and I’ll get you one.” \ 
He brings it downstairs, and, out of sheer boy- ! 
i-diness, clasps the hand she stretches to receive it, \ 
and I wonder how even a man’s obtuseness can 5 
fail to see tho look that comes over her face at the 
touch. Edith sees it.; for she bends a rather 
severe glance on her betrothed, who is talking ; 
with bright untroubled face to the girl, teasing ; 
her about some strapping mountaineer. His care¬ 
lessness reassures Edith; and, when we form a 
party to escort Leoma home, Edith walks beside 
her and is for the first time friendly. 

Before we know it, September is upon us, 
and, loth os we are to disband, we must go. 
Lomy comes over to the stntion to see us off; ! 
she brings a little present for each of us, and 
I cannot fail to sec that Edith’s is the hand¬ 
somest of the lot. Wc all say good-bye, and 
we women kiss her, and that is the last the most s 
of us ever see of Lomy. N J 


1 spend the winter in Cincinnati, studying 
music and dabbling a little in paint, seeing all 
my summer companions occasionally, and one 
of them frequently. 

I send Lomy some books at Christmas, and 
receive a little note in return; and the next 
letter I get is from “ole man” Huddleson, the 
middle of April. He says: 

“Dear Miss Ady: 

“ Madam : I take my pen in hand to let you 
no that Lomy is fur from well. Seems to ’pear 
like she want you to come and see her, seem 
like she say it’d do her good. Hoping you will 
eckscuze the liberty, 1 am yours to command, 

“ Lum Huddleson.” 

I'take the next morning's early train and get 
over the hundred miles between me and Leoma 
before noon. She is a gl*>st of her former self, 
pale but for the soil scarlet that burns in her 
cheek, and evidently, even to my untrained eyes, 
about to start on that mysterious journey each 
mortal makes in turn. Slic greets me calmly; 
and 1, who came to Coiulort, am the one to be 
comforted. 

“ Don’t cry,” she says, wistfully, after awhile. 
“ I know it is better this way. I knew, last 
summer, I couldn’t live—my heart hurt me so; 
it burns and aches so bad. Is—is he well, Miss 
Ada—and happy ?’ 

“ Very well—very happy,” I assure her. And 
she lies and muses till she drops to sleep. 

I have heard of people who died of love, but 
I never believed it till now. It seems incredible 
that this girl, with her magnificent physique, 
should have her life sapped away by a mere 
feeling for a fellow-creature. I wonder, as I sit 
on the old steps, if, having more to give—educa¬ 
tion, accomplishments, talent—she would still 
have given all and so perished. 

“An alabaster box of very precious ointment,” 
I murmur, and so return to Lomy. 

“ Miss Ada, I wanted to ask you: Do you 
think I con see him before I go? I do so long 
and long just to see him—to hear him speak. 
Oh, sometimes 1 can see him for hours at a time 
—everywhere I turn, there’s his face. Oh, 
I want to see him so! And yet—” tears starting 
and long choking sobs checking her utterance. 

My heart aches for her; and yet, in the best 
words I know, I show her the grand beauty 
of renunciation, and she follows me clearly. 
She sees the magnanimity of self-sacrifice for bin 
sake that is never to know of it; and so th6 
ointment is not only spilled, but the box broken. 

“What do you all think o’ Lomy?” says her 
mother, cob-pipe iu hand “Lomy — she*s 
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studied a powerful heap, this winter: more’n’s 
good for her. I've a dratted good mind to burn 
every book on the place. Don’t you all ’low 
she’ll be all right when summer sets in?” 

Poor mother, poor daughter, never any more, 
never again; the old man, too, with words of 
cheer, hoping against hope. 

“We all ’low you’ve chirked her up won¬ 
derful, Miss Ady. We’re powerful obleegcd 
t’ ye,” he says, hitching up to bring my trunk 
from the little station. 

Ho drives back in the early April twilight, 
and, going into Lomy’s room with me, blurts 
out: 

“ I seen two of them city fellers over to the 
depot, Lomy ; it was young Mr. Gleason an’ that 
writin' chap. I tolo ’em you was powerful poorly, 
# an’ they’lowed they’d come over this evenin’, 
secin’ ’twas moonlight an’ they was goin’ away 
in the morhin’.” 

So all her high resolves were in vain. I put 
a pretty loose gown on Lcomn, and, as she lies 
back on her pillow, she looks very fair and 
sweet. The young men come up the narrow 
path, and Mrs. Huddleson shows them into 
Lomy’s room. She has been weeping. Some 
of her neighbors are with her, and have told 
her she cannot keep her daughter long. The 
sick girl lays her hot slender hand in each 
man’s palm for a moment., and I wonder how 
they can fail to see the yearning look she fixes 
on Gleason’s pitying face. They stay only a 
few minutes, and, when they go, I walk to the 
brow of the hill with them and issue a command 
for them to come over again in the morning— 
they can go home another day. For I have 
determined to tell Gleason all. 

So, the next morning, I go to meet them, 
and, sending Ben Van Dyke ahead, I tell Will 
Gleason that the girl whose life is going out so 
surely and so fast dies for love of him. Don’t 
ask me to paint for you his pain and sorrow. 
I tell him, somewhat hardly perhaps, that it is 
too late—I know it was always too late—and 


j that all lie can do is to make Lomy’s last hours 
j —alas, so few—easy. 

She has bidden her farewell to her mother 
and father, to stalwart John and “little Bud.” 
j Some of the good rude neighbors are there, and 
| Van Dyke waits for us. He too goes in and 
j says good-bye to Lomy, kissing the white brow 
J and soft cheek as a brother might. Then Will 
J and I enter, and he kneels by the little white cot 
t and takes her in his arms. 

| “Ah, you know,” she murmurs; “you know 
j at last.” 

\ “Yes, I know,” he answers, gently; “and 
1 I will not leave you again.” 

J What tears are shed, what prayers prayed, 

; I never know, nor seek to know. By-and-bye, 
j 1 go in, aud I see the end is very near. Once 
more the family enter and break into loud 
weeping, arc hushed and comforted by Lomy, 
and go out. Once more Will Gleason and I are 
alone with the parting soul. Once more he 
takes her in his arms, and, as she rests her head 
on his breast and turns her lips to his, she 
| whispers: 

| “I would have died—a year ago—for this.” 
s And, as he bends over her, the last breath dies 
J into a sigh, and what was Leoma is but clay— 
beautiful indeed, but clay. 

From far and near, the mountaineers come 
to the “berrin’.” Flowers lie all about her: 
but they do not quite hide the little packet on 
the pulseless breast—only a photograph. 

Wc lay her away in the soft light of an April 
\ afternoon and return to the lonely house with 
| old Lum and his wife—lonely indeed to them. 

Ben and Will and I go bock to the city and take 
j up our round of work ; but wc each spare a day 
5 occasionally for Camp McGregor, going up with 
j a box of flowers to wreathe around the granite 
i cross over Lomy’s grave. Edith Gleason goes 
| with us sometimes; but she does not know that 
| her husband was with the girl when she died, 
j nor that she died of love for him. And I think 
( she never will. 


MY BIRTHDAY- 


BY AONSS I.. PRATT. 


Adowh life’* backward path \ 

They drift, these years, \ 

And bear along, into the part, s 

Both smites and tears. \ 

To-day, I stand and look with wistful eye j 

Over that path where childhood's roecs lie. ‘ 


Still other yean; will drift along; 

Anti, passing by this day, 

Will wander to the realm of long ago, 

■Where lie— But stay: 

Shall I stand here and watch them pus along, 
Or shall I, too, have joined the silent throng ? 
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C II A PT E R VII. 

\IIREE weeks went 
by. The wedding 

^ Angela’s exulta¬ 

tion daily increas¬ 
ed, and poor Burt; 
bore his sufferings with ; 
a fortitude of which ; 
those who knew him ; 
best would hardly have believ- ; 
cd his nature capable. He ; 
lavished beautiful presents on ; 
his bride-elect, and it had : 
been the fond hope of her parents that he should ! 
provide the trousseau ; but against this Angela j 
rebelled, conquering in the battle which she ! 
fought with her father in regard to the scheme. < 
She vowed that, if any such suggestion were 
offered, Burt should not pay Graham's expenses 
at Oxford, as she had promised to ask him to do 
during the honeymoon, nor would she have one 
of the girls with her in London for the season 
so Mr. Fanshawe was forced to submit to her 
decree. 

The husband and wife were sitting alone one 
day, very peaceful and comfortable, for the father > 
had grown so elated as the marriage-day drew } 
near that he proved a pleasanter companion than i 
his spouse had found him in years, and the \ 
change was highly agreeable to her tired nerves, i 
Mr. Fanshawe was dozing over his newspaper i 
and his mate busy with her embroidery and S 
enjoyable visions of her children’s future, when > 
the door opened and a servant appeared with a l 
note, saying: i 

“For Miss Angela, ma’am.” < 

“She is out,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. “Youj 

can leave it on the table.” \ 

After the man had gone, she glanced at the j 
envelope and observed: \ 

“ From Burt—I know what it is—lie promised j 
t > send Angy two hundred francs this morning j 
for Lady Dacre’s crfcche.” \ 

In these days, Angela did a good deal of; 
showy charity at Burt's expense, highly enjoy- i 
ing the 6clat it gave her and beginning to think j 
( 538 ) 


herself a much more generous person than she 
had ever supposed. 

“Ah, that is well—very well. 1 like to see 
young people thoughtful,” said Mr. Fanshawe, 
with a philanthropic smile. Then he added, 
carelessly: 

“Angela may as well give it in my name. It 
will have even a better effect than doing it in 
her own.” ’ 

The door opened again. This time the servant* 
entered with a card which he presented to Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

“ Joanna MacTnggart!” exclaimed the lady, 
in surprise, os she took the bit of pasteboard 
from the salver. 

“ Good Lord I” ejaculated her husband, seizing 
the card as if unable to credit the information. 
But there was the name engraved in full state 
and grandeur—“ Miss MacTaggart of MacTag- 
gart.” Mrs. Fanshawe bade the servant intro¬ 
duce the visitor, and, as he went out, Mr. Fan¬ 
shawe continued: 

“She must have just come. She was not 
here last night, I know. I suppose the old 
dragon thought she would put her temper in her 
pocket and come up to the wedding. How 
Angela will laugh!” 

The sound of a heavy step and a wheezing 
voice became audible from the anteroom. The 
footman opened the door—was pushed aside 
before he could announce the guest—and in 
stalked the MacTaggart in a green dress and a 
blue shawl, her bonnet on one side, and Bhe 
breathless from the haste with which she had 
mounted the stairs. 

The husband and wife hastened toward her 
with beaming smiles, outstretched hands, and 
expressions of ecstatic delight. The amazon 
waved them off with her umbrella, then struck 
the point hard on the carpet and got her respira¬ 
tion back sufficiently to gasp in a triumphant 
tone: 

“ Here’s a nice end ! Pride must have a fall, 
and a haughty spirit goeth before destruction! 
He has lost every penny he had in the world, 
and, into the bargain, has been so dishonest that 
it’s by no means certain he won’t be had up for 
swindling!” 
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“Who—what?” cried her listeners, simulta¬ 
neously, staring at her in wonder. 

“ Who—who, indeed ! Why, that precious 
American Angela had so much trouble to catch 
—Burton Newt, or whatever you call him—that 
you’ve all been so cock-a-hoop about!’' crooned 
the Cliieftainess, with fiendish exultation. 

“ You are mad !” Mr. Fansliawe exclaimed. 

“ It isn’t true !” moaned the wife. 

“ I'm mad, am I ? It isn’t true, eh ?” shouted 
the MacTaggart, pulling a letter out of her 
capacious pocket. “ Head what my cousin, Sir 
Donald McNab, writes. Perhaps you will admit 
that he's not mad, anyway. He'd just got to 
Paris when the news came—wrote to me at once. 
I had already let him understand my opinion of 
the young gentleman. I knew he was a scoun¬ 
drel the momeut I set eyes on him ! Read—read! 
I expected it—I had a presentiment! Where’s 
Angela?” 

Before she finished her rkodomontade, Mrs. 
Fansliawe was sobbing in incipient hysterics. 
Her husband was trying to unfold the epistle 
which the MacTaggart thrust upon him, but his 
hand shook so that he could not, though his 
trembling lips still ejaculated broken words of 
unbelief. 

“ Don’t tell me I lie!” snapped the MacTag¬ 
gart, snatching the letter again. “Listen to 
this!*’ She glanced down the page and began 
to read : “ ‘ I reached Paris this morning—’ 
That’s no matter—ah, here it is!” Then she 
looked up. with a baleful grin, to explain to her 
paralyzed listeners before proceeding. “This is 
how it was: Sir Donald went to call at the 
embassy. While he was there, in came a gen¬ 
tleman who, in the course of conversation, said 
—said—where is it? Oh!” and now she read 
aloud again, with one eye on the paper and one 
on her victims, delivering the lines with much 
emphasis and* diabolical satisfaction. “ ‘The 
gentleman said there had been another dreadful 
railway collapse in America, and a number of 
wealthy families were ruined utterly.’ ” Here 
the MacTaggart paused to parenthesize: “ Serves 
’em right l Thieves—the whole lot of ’em— 
those abominable Yankees!” 

“ Oh, go on—do ! What is it?” moaned Mr*. 
Fanshawe. 

“Y'ou’U hear it fast enough,” retorted the 
MacTaggart, And now she resumed the letter: 
“‘Then the gentleman turned to me and 
remarked : ** By the way, aren’t the Fanshawes 
relations of yours?” I answered: “Mrs. Fan- 
shawe is a distant relative.” He nodded, and 
went on : “ Well, that young American their 

daughter is to marry — Mr. Burt Nowton—is 


i 




\ 

i 


I 


! 

i 


among the people ruined. Into the bargain, ho 
had been transacting some business for the railway 
company when be was in London, and has got 
himself into a t’gbt place by doing it. However, 
maybe he can prove that he was among the 
swindled and not the swindlers. Anyhow, he 
has lost his money.” ’ ” 

The MacTaggart paused. Her listeners were 
speechless. 

•“Mad, was 1?” she cried. “What do you 
think now ? Sir Donald goes on to say that he 
hastened to write to me in order that I might 
warn you, and I’ve done my duty, little as that 
impudent Angela deserves I should take the 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe only groaned and rocked her¬ 
self back and forth in her oliair, but her hus¬ 
band faltered: 

“ 1 — 1 dare say it is all a mistake.” 

“ No, you don’t!” thundered the MacTAggart. 

“ Oh, this will kill me—kill me!” sobbed Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

“No, it won’t!” responded the MacTaggart. 

The pair were too completely overwhelmed 
and stunned even to feel anger at the amazon's 
fiendish cruelty. They gazed at each other for 
& few instants in helpless despair. Then Mrs. 
Fanshawe hid her face in her hands with a 
heart-breaking groan which moved the Chief- 
tainess no more than it would have done a stone 
image. 

“ Hysterics will not mend matters,” she said, 
coldly. 

The sufferer only responded by a second groan. 
Mr. Fanshawe darted a savage look at their tor¬ 
mentor, but her fierce glance warned him that 
now be could not afford to quarrel, so he turned 
away and began wandering up and down the 
room in an aimless fashion, with a blur before 
his eyes and a whizzing in his ears which ren¬ 
dered him blind and de&f. 

At this moment, the door opened and Angela's 
voice called from the threshold : 

“ Mamma, Joseph says you have a note for 
me. It’8 from Burt, with that money for the 
creche. I shall go over to Lady Dacro's. It is 
her at-home day—” 

She got no further; she was in, the room now. 
She saw the MacTaggart, upright and rigid in 
the centre of the apartment, glaring at her like 
a Gorgon; her mother lying back among her 
cushions, and her father white and shaken os if 
stricken by some sudden and terrible illness. 

Naturally no perception of the truth startled 
Angela. She only thought that the Chieftoiness 
had been making a scene and tormenting her 
progenitors to the verge of frenzy, and she 
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turned on the visitor, ready for conflict—eager \ 
for a fresh opportunity to sting the old vixen, j 
whose taunts and insults she had been forced to j 
endure for so many years in abject silence. \ 
“Miss Joanna MacTnggart !” she exclaimed, j 
aware that the amazon always regarded the use 
of her Christian name a* an intolerable iraper- \ 
tinenoe. , “ This is an unexpected honor.’’ j 

“1 came because it was my duty,’ boomed) 
the Chieftainess. “ 1 never shrink from that— \ 
never I” \ 

“At least you have one consolation and reward \ 
for your trouble. Fulfilling duty always means l 
doing something unpleasant by somebody,” j 

rejoined Angela, with a gay laugh. j 

“Angela, don’t—don’t!” moaned her mother, s 
“Oh—oh—Burt Newton is—is—” 

An hysterical sob checked her utterance, and | 
Mr. Fanshawe was still too near the verge of) 
apoplexy to venture on speech. \ 

“ Yes—yes. We must break it to her!” \ 

chuckled MacTaggart, still eying the girl with s 
her stony stare. “ I am sorry for you, Angela i 
Fanshawe! Bad as you are—bad to the core of > 
your heart and the marrow of your bones—blood i 
is thicker than water, and 1 cannot forget that 1 j 
have the misfortune to be connected with you.” I 
“Mother, what has happened?” demanded) 
Angela, frightened by the poor lady’s unfinished \ 
sentence, but preserving self-control enough to j 
turn her back contemptuously on the Chief- t 
tainess. “Is Burt ill? Father, do speak, fori 
heaven’s sake!” < 

“ Ruined!” gasped Mr. Fanshawe. “ Ruined !” i 
He could only repeat that dreadful word, while 5 
the whizzing in his ears dizzied him till he was l 
forced to sit down for fear of falling. i 

“Lost every penny, your precious Bewton, ! 
and stands a fair chance of being arrested as a ij 
swindler!” snorted the MacTaggart. j 

“Oh, this is what you have been doing, Miss j 
Joanna!” cried Angela, again confronting her j 
with angry scorn. “ Really, you are getting \ 
in your dotage—becoming simply ridiculous! j 
Father, 1 wonder at you. The idea of believing j 
for an instant any story that creature can > 
bring!” < 

“ Hold your tongue!” Mr. Fanshawe ordered, j 

roused from his physical weakness by the recol* j 
lection that now they must submit to any humil- j 
iation the Chieftainess might heap on them. j 

“I shall not!” retorted Angela, in a tone j 
much fiercer than her parent s. “ You ought to \ 
have turned her out of the house at once. If j 
you don’t now, I’ll see that Burt makes you j 
repent it!” ) 

“ I pity you, Angela Fanshawe, I pity you,” \ 


chanted the MacTaggart, in a voice which shook 
with rage in spile of her efforts. 

“That's good of you,” said Angela. “But 
pray reserve your sympathy till my betrothed 
husband runs off to India to get rid of me as 
your victim did to escape you.” 

“The law will hinder him ; he's going to jail. 
That's where he is bouud for,” responded Mac- 
Taggart. 

“ I shall believe in the efficiency of the law 
when it punishes your vile slanderous tongue, 
Miss Joanna,” said Angela. 

The MacTaggart’s retort was drowned in the 
chorus of appeals and commands which the 
agonized father and mother poured on their 
daughter. 

“Where is my letter?” demanded Angela, 
deaf to pleading or authority. “ If it were my 
bouse, I’d have the infamous creature put out- 
of-doors. Since you’ve not spirit enough to do 
it, papa, give me my letter and let me go.” 

“ Here it is,” cried MacTaggart, pouncing on 
the epistle. “ Read it before us, Miss Angela, 
since you are so certain I lie. Read it, miss, 
and see what your precious bridegroom can say 
for himself and bis prospects.” 

Angela snatched the note, tore open the envel¬ 
ope, and began to read. She grew frightfully 
pale, put her hand to her head, and sank into 
a chair, so near fainting that she was powerless 
to resist when the Chieftainess drew the letter 
from her nerveless fingers and recited its contents 
in her deep nasal tones: 

“ Please stop at home, dear Angela—I will be 
with you at four. 1 have heard shocking news 
and must start for Paris to-night—I may even 
be forced to go at once to America. I must 
consult with you—will explain everything when 
I come. Bubt.” 

“Now do you believe?” sneered the Mae- 
Taggart. “ Ruined—ruined ! Sir Donald wrote 
me from Paris—he never vouches for a thing 
unless certain of his facts. I felt it my duty, 
so I came to you at once—” 

“To exult!” interrupted Angela, rousing 
under that cruel voice; “ to exult—and you call 
yourself ji Christian !” 

“I do not exult: but he is a wicked young 
man—I knew it the moment I set eyes on 
him,” rejoined the Chieftainess; “and this la 
his punishment, as it is yours for your pride 
and rebellion.” 

“ Oh, you—” 

But, between passion and despair, Angela’s 
voice choked; and the MacTaggart went remorse¬ 
lessly on: 
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“ You might better have married that curate 
you treated so ill—that poor Mr. Travers. He's 
a fool—be is still fond of you. I have had 
a letter from him, and bos lately got a living 
worth five hundred pounds a year—” 

44 Even ruined. Hurt will have more,” inter¬ 
rupted Angela. 44 There must be something left 
out of a fortune like his.” 

44 1 don't believe it—” 

44 Hark !” broke in Mrs. Fanshawe, half rising 
from her scat, then sinking helplessly back. 
44 1 heard a ring—there lie is now*” 

The MaeTaggart and Mr. Fanshawe stood with 
their faces turned toward tlie door, stern and 
severe as judges about to pronounce sentence on 
a criminal. In another moment, Burt Newton 
was in the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

During the past weeks, there had been more 
than one day so hard to live through, that, at its 
close, Burt had said to himself he could not again 
suffer as he had done. There must be a limit to 
human capacity for feeling p&in, after reaching i 
which no later pang could be ho terrible. s 

But all the misery of the recent weary months 
seemed to have been concentrated in the agony j 
of the ordeal through which he had passed this > 
morning. 

The previous night had brought him trouble j 
and anxiety enough, but he had a hope of putting 
an end to that—it was this new trial which had 
so completely unnerved him. It had been late 
when he fell asleep, and, as he had forgotten to 
give orders to be called, k was long after the 
hour at which he had meant to go out before 
he even awoke. 

As soon as he breakfasted, he hurried off to 
the telegraph-office, and a good deal of time j 
was consumed there sending and waiting for > 
telegrams; but he did remember, at last, to j 
write a hasty note to Angela, telling her when j 
to expect him. 1 

His business, so far as it could be arranged \ 
by dispatches, was all done, and he started back i 
toward his hotel. He was passing up the broad l 
street along the Arno, and, as his hotel mas far \ 
on toward the Cos cine, the promenade was nearly j 
deserted, as the hour was not late enough for the j 
daily stream of carriages and pedestrians toward 5 
the beautiful wood. > 

He readied a point where the wall is built out \ 
in a wide curve over the river and lined with i 
stone benches. The sun was shining through \ 
a soft haze, the breeze and the river whispered < 
musically to one another, and Bart sat down to \ 
rest for a few moments in the quiet. I 
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l lie heard the sound of footsteps, looked up, 
j and saw Blanche Mostyn, followed by a servant, 
s approaching the spot where he sat. It would have 
j been easier, much easier, to fling himself over 
S the parapet than to walk forward to meet her; 
| but she had seen him. He saw her give a quick 
| start, then she paused. 

! He managed to rise, to get to her side. By 
i that time, she was holding out her hand ; her 
\ face, somewhut paler than when last they met, 
| was smiling and serene. 

| 44 Oh, yes—it is really I,” she answered, in 

( response to several broken sentences from Burt, 
! who had begun each without the slightest idea 
s of what he was saying. “ You doubt it because 
you had not heard of our arrival.” 

“ Yes—no,” stammered Burt, gazing at her 
through a mist which made her look far off. 

‘•We only got here this morning,” pursued 
Blanche. 44 1 fancy Fred must have been at 
your hotel, though; he went out directly afte? 
luncheon, meaning to call on you.” 

44 1 missed him,” Burt said, heavily. It was 
an effort to articulate, and then he had nothing 
to say—there was nothing he could say to her 
henceforth. It had been cruel in fate to force 
this meeting on him. 

How beautiful she looked—as always an image 
of peace and rest—and he could not even have 
the privilege of telling her so; could only stand 
there stupidly and stare at her through the 
immeasurable distance which must forever 
separate their lives. 

44 Have you been ill, Mr. Newton?” she asked, 
wonderingly, with a quick sympathy in voice 
and eyes. 

“No—oh, no; I’m always well,” rejoined 
Burt, then recovered his senses sufficiently to 
remember that she must either think him 
intoxicated or insane, and added; 44 That is, 
I haven’t been quite up to the mark lately, 
somehow; but it’s nothing.” 

“ We have not heard of you since we left 
Genoa,” continued Blanche. “ The Graysons 
were called back to America so unexpectedly, 
that they only wrote a few lines. Indeed, 
mamma’s illness has kept us so closely occupied 
that we have been os much alone as if we bad 
hired a desert island for the autumn.” 

Then she did not even know of his engage* 
meat; he could not tell her. Why should she 
care? A mad longing rose in his soul to ask 
her if, under other circumstances, she might 
have believed it possible to become interested 
in what concerned him; but it was not in his 
nature to be capable of this special weakness. 
There are men* many—men who think themselves 
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strong and right-principled, too—who, in thei 
selfish desire for sympathy, would have revealed 
enough of the truth to give a glimpse of the 
wretchedness which was so horrible a burden 
to bear, hut not Burt Newton. 

“I must go home,” Blanche said; “I only 
came out for a breath of air. We shall be here 
for a fortnight. You will come and see us—” 

“Oh, I have to leave for Paris, to-night,” 
Burt broke in. And he forgot the calamity 
which was forcing him to undertake the journey 
in his thankfulness that ho need not be again 
exposed to an ordeal like this. Before his return, 
Blanche Mostyn would be gone; he was glad 
of that—very glad. 

“For Paris?” she repeated. “Fred will be 
terribly disappointed. Perhaps you can manage 
to look in on him before you go.” 

“1 — I’m afraid not,” Burt said. “I have 
'Such a lot to do, and I’m behind time now— 
I mean, for an engagement.” 

She glanced up, a little hurt, even indignant; 
but Burt was too blind to percejve it, and the 
expression speedily gave place to that same look 
of anxiety and sympathy. 

“ 1 think you are hardly fit for a journey,” 
she said, then turned at the sound of footsteps 
and added; “Ah, here come Mrs. Emerson and 
her sister—you don’t know them; as you are 
in haste, 1 won’t bother you to be presented. 
Good-bye. Perhaps you will be back before we 
leave. Good-bye, and a pleasant journey.” 

Then she was gone, and Burt made his way 
to his hotel, wrote a letter, attended to some 
other duties, and at last remembered that Angela 
would be expecting him—he must go. 

As her betrothed entered the room, Angela 
hurried forward to meet him; but a glance at 
his pale troubled face smote down the wild 
hope which his coming had roused. 

“Burt! Burt!” she cried, despairingly, “it 
isn’t true—say it isn’t!” 

For a moment, he almost thought she meant 
tome reference to Blanche Mostyn, then he 
remembered the business. 

“ Why, how did you hear?” he asked. “ Yes, 
Angela—it is true.” 

Angela could not speak ; she darted past him 
without a second look and hid herself in her 
ewn chamber. It actually seemed to her that 
the had loved the handsome young fellow, that 
her heart shnred in the wrathful misery which 
shook her like a whirlwind. 

In the salon, Burt stood confronting his Rhada- 
manthine judges with an expression of bewildered 
astonishment mastering the pain which had been 
visible in his honest face when he entered. 


“So, sir,” Mr. Fanshawe said, at length, in 
^ his deepest tones, “so, sir, it is all true?” 

\ “ Yes,” Burt replied, in a voice which grew 

| somewhat sullen; “you heard me tell Angela 
| it was. How did you bear about it?” 

| “ Perhaps you hoped to keep it secret,’ burst 

! in the MacTaggart, eager to come to tbe front. 
S “ 1 have no doubt you would have deluded that 
i poor girl into marrying you when you knew you 

< hadn't a penny left; when you are liablo to be 
| arrested ; when—” 

I Burt walked away, deaf and blind to her 
| speech and presence; he had grown even paler 
j than before; but a strange light hashed into his 
eyes os he went up to Mr. Fanshawe and said; 

“Will you have.the goodness to explain the 
meaning of all this?” 

“There’s a question!” sneered the Chief- 
tainess. “ Before you presume to ask questions, 
\ you’d better say how much of an income—if any 
| —will be left.” 

I “Yes,” added Mr. Fanshawe; “answer that.” 

< “ Perhaps five hundred dollars—a hundred 

< pounds—certainly not more,” Burt replied, 
j quietly. 

! s “ My child—my poor deceived and injured 

child !” moaned the mother, beginning to wring 
her handB. 

“Your conduct, sir, has been terrible— 
terrible,” pronounced Mr. Fanshawe, but was 
interrupted by MacTaggart. 

“ He’ll go fo prison, too, I’ve no doubt— 

i * he ought!” she snapped. 

“ Mr. Fanshawe,” Burt inquired, as regardless 
of the old maid as if she did not exist, “ I ask 
J you again what I am to understand by this 
j treatment.” 

> “He dares to ask!” cried the Chieftoiness. 

waxing more furions at her inability to mak* 
| the young man notice her. “ Do you expect him 
> to let his daughter go and live with you in 
\ a wigwam ? Do you think any girl would look 
s twice at you except for money?” 

! “ Mr. Fanshawe, do you desire my engagement 
with your daughter to end?” demanded Burt, 
in a voice which trembled somewhat. 

“Why, the man’s an idiot!” chuckled tha 
MacTaggart. “ Did one ever hear such ridicu¬ 
lous questions ? End indeed! How had you 
over the presumption to ask that it should 
| begin ?” 

j “ You cannot blame me—I must think of iny 
| child’s welfare,” said Mr. Fanshawe, his pom- 
| posity failing & little beneath tbe steady light 
| of Burt’s eyes. 

| “ I wish (o hoar it from Angela herself,” tlio 

i young man rqjoined: “I insist.” And Mr. 
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Fanshawe left the room, in search of his j “Good-bye, Angela/' 

daughter. j “Oh, Burt,” she exclaimed, honestly enough, 

While ho was gone, Burt stood by a window, j “I am sorry, indeed 1 am.” 
gazing down into the street, regardless of Mrs. \ “Thanks,” he replied. “But I trust that l 
Fanshawe’s hysterical sobs and the storm of l shall be able to set my cousin and namesake 
vituperation poured on him by the Chieftainess, j right. He is the man who has lost his fortune, 
who was driven nearly mad by his calm ignoring > Good-bye!” 

of her presence. ' i Before anyone could move, ho was gone. 

In a few moments, the father and daughter l Angela tried for strength to cnll—to follow, 
appeared. Burt went straight up to the weep- \ Then, os she recognized the utter hopelessness 
ing girl and asked in an ominously quiet voice: \ of making any effort to soften Burt, her despair- 
“Angelo, was it I or my money that you < ing eyes fell on the MocTapgnrt, who was 
wished to marry? ’ \ attempting to steal quietly cut cf tho room, for 

“ But, Burt—a hundred pounds a year!” she J once in her life thoroughly frightened and aghast 
faltered. J at her own work. 

“Then our engagement is at an end?” he j Angela seized an antique dagger that lay on 
demanded. \ the table and darted toward her. while the 

“ You must have expected this trouble,” she < Chieltuiuess shrieked for help as loudly as the 
said, beginning to grow sullen. “ You ought to j feeblest of her sex could have done, and Mr. 
have warned me.” \ Fnnshuwo, thoroughly alarmed, tried vainly to 

“Answer my question,” he persisted, in the l quiet his daughter, 
same calm cold voice. “ You wanted my money j “ Let me alone, father!” cried Angela. “She 
—without it, you would not marry me?” > has done harm enough. She shall never do any 

“You are unkind, ungenerous, Mr. Newton! ’ > more!” 
she sobbed. 4 “Angela, if you marry Travers, I’ll give you 

“Brutal!” pronounced Mr. Fanshawe. J u thousand pounds,” wailed the MacTaggart. 

“A Yankee !’* added the MocTaggart. < “You will promise to give it, you mean,” 

“Angela.” continued Burt, stone-deaf to the i retorted Angela, brandishing her weapon, 
exclamations of the elders, “ I will have a dis-} Mr. Fanshawe glanced at his child. Ills 
tinct answer. Is our engagement at an end?” \ astute mind recognized the fact tliat, though she 
Angela hesitated. She was conscious of wish- \ might be temporarily mad, tlicro was method in 
ing that she were a better woman—able to love < her frenzy. 

him as he deserved—capable of putting by her \ “ l’U write a check here,” shivered tho Cliitf- 

miserable ambitions and going with him whither- \ tuiucss. 

soever destiny might lead. But that could not be. j “And an acknowledgment and instructions 
“We must part,” Bho faltered. “ There is no j to your agent,” added the wise Angela, now 
help—wo must!” > sufficiently mistress of herself to think swiftly 

“ Sir,” put in Mr. Fanshawe, with renewed j and to tho point, 
dignity, “you are giving my daughter unneces- \ It was all done. Then the girl left tho home 
sary pain. You have treated her very ill; you j without a word to her elders. A new idea had 
have deceived and outraged us all in an abomina- j occurred to her which she proposed to carry 
ble fashion. Your engagement with my child j into immediate execution. 

cannot continue.” j. Half an hour later, she appeared in Burt 

Burt stood silent and motionless, with his face \ Newton’s salon and fell at his feet, as the young 
turned toward the window. > man sat there still fairly dazed by tho sudden- 

“ Better give him your decision in writing, ^ ness with which freedom and happiness had 
since lie finds it bo hard to comprehend,” cried J been restored to him. 

the MacTaggart, witli her horrid laugh. “ Here, J “ Oh, Burt, Burt, forgive mo; only say you 
I’ll write it!” She strode to a table, seized a j do, and I can die content,” sobbed Angela, 
pen and paper, dashed off a few lines, and j “ Get up, please,” returned he, coldly. “This 
called: “Listen to this. ‘In my presence, \ is quite useless.” 

Angela Fanshawe, with the full approval of her j “ Oh, Burt, think of the mortification and 
parents, has refused to fulfill her promise to l disgrace for me,” she moaned, 
marry Burt Newton. Signed, Miss MacTaggart j “ You broke the engagement. Say anything 
•f MacTaggart.’ ” \ you like. I shall not contradict it,” he rejoined. 

Burt took the paper with an eagernese which j “ Oh, Burt, is there no hope?” she pleaded, 
he could not conceal, enying only : \ “ None,” ho replied, firmly. 
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“ Ob, you are bard—cruel—utterly without < as a man might wbo bad unexpectedly escaped 
pity—’’ j from a prison to which be bad been condemned 

“ Hush, Angela,” ho interrupted. “ I am \ for life without even a shadow of hope that 
sorry for your disappointment; but, since you j release could ever come. 

force me to defend myself, you must remember j These things happened more than seven years 
that you knew I did not love you.” \ since. Angela did marry the parson, and, 

“ But I—I—” | between her talent and her family influence, 

“ You held me fast through my exaggerated \ Mr. Travers is now a rising man in the Church, 
tense of honor,” he continued, slowly, “because \ I Baw the pair last spring in London. Angela 
—because you wanted my money. And I so \ had grown rather too broad, a little coarse, a 
blind that, up to this very day, I really thought \ little beefy, but was still handsome, and very, 
you cared. 1 have no wish to blame or reproach \ very religious—decidedly evangelical, 
you—only you can't deceive me again, so please \ The conversation turned on Burt Newton and 
leave me to my freedom.” \ his wife, who had lately come over from America 

Angela persevered for a little while—bitter, j on one of their frequent foreign tours. The 
pathetic, and tragic by turns; but she was too \ pair were always eagerly welcomed by the most 
thorough an actress not to perceive that her \ exclusive circles in every European capital, and 
scene, admirably as she played it, was wasted on \ Mrs. Newton was even more beautiful at twenty- 
her audience, so she wisely brought it to an end. ] five than she had been, as Blanche Mostyn, at 
But she was ready to essay the results of the i eighteen. 

inspiration which had been suggested by her \ “l)o you know them, Mrs. Travers?” some- 
pecuniary triumph over the MacTaggart—if she J one asked. 

could not appeal to the heart of her escaped vie- J “ We were forced to decline their acquaint- 
tim, she might at least to his pocket. \ ance,” Angela replied, in a tone of blended 

“I may as well kill myself,” she said, in a j firmness and pity, such as a primitive Christian 
tone of sullen despair. “Indeed, I don't see j might have employed when speaking of some lni.s- 
what else I can do. My father will turn me out- \ guided pagan. “ We could not do otherwise; our 
of-doors. He has wasted money on me that J duty was plain. My husband is a clergyman; 
he could not afford—ail my wedding-clothes j ours is a God-fearing household. While in Paris, 
ordered!” j the Newtons went to the races on Sunday !” 

“There at least I can help you,” Burt said, j Her voice sank to a thrilling whisper, a shiver 
Then he paused, hesitating even now to offer j ran through her ample frame, and her fine eyes 
her money. But a glance at her eager face \ were lifted in solemn protest and appeal. Then 

warned him that he need have no scruple, and \ she dismissed the Newtons with a wave of her 

he added quickly : “Angela, 1 will give you four j hand, and waxed eloquent in regard to her bus- 
tbousaud pounds.” \ band’s plan for the furtherance of missionary 

“He offers me money —ine!” she groaned, ] work in Ireland, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief, adding: i My neighbor whispered in my ear: 

“But I am holpless; 1 must bear everything— \ “Travers will be a bishop yet, thanks to that 
everything.” s woman I” 

“ I offer the only consolation in my power,” j And I dare say he will. The MacTaggart is 
he said, rather weary of her histrionics. \ nlive, but a helpless paralytic. She finds her 

Then she wept and moaned and upbraided \ home under Angela’s roof and has made her 

him; but, as he took out his check-book, she ! will in favor of Angela’s children, 
gasped : \ As for Burt Newton and his wife, they are as 

“Make it five thousand,, Burt; oh, make it \ happy as 1 can imagine any two human beings 
five!” \ in this world, short of the days when Adam and 

Angela departed with her wish gratified, and j Eve walked hand-in-hand in the Garden of 
Burt Newton started that uiglit for Paris, feeling > Eden. 




AFTERGLOW. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITT8. 


A long stretch of yellow road lying in the > 
late afternoon sun, overlooking a level tract i 
of luxuriant farm-land intermingled with woody \ 
dale and waving meadow, edged by a noisy l 
little silver ribbon of a brook, which went j 
babbling and rippling upder the old gray \ 
bridge and waudered oft — the Lord knows j 
where. \ 

Down the road, as the clouds of purple lined | 
with gold began to pile up in the west, came > 
a traveling-carriage, drawn by a pair of fine bay } 
horses. From the window looked a fair faded i 
face, and a fretful voice quite in keeping there- j 
with asked: 

“Are we almost there, Will? I’m tired to 
death.” 

“Almost there, Sue,” answered a strong manly 
voice, with a slightly indolent drawl in it. “ W'e 
can see the house from the top of this hill, and 
get a view of a most glorious landscape.” 

“ I don’t care a fig for the landscape—I’m 
completely worn out. You haven’t one bit of 
feeling for me, Will Humphreys!” was the 
response. 

Mr. Humphreys had at least learned self- 
control ; he ouly rejoined with his usual quiet 
drawl: 

“Well, you can rest in a moment; we ar6 
almost at our own gate.” 

They were descending the hill, and Mr. 
Humphreys’s eyes kindled as he looked out 
over the beautiful expanse of the estate which 
he had lately purchased in the hope that the 
country air and fresh river-breeze might improve 
his wife’s delicate health. 

He knew that doctors aud friends agreed that 
more than half her illness was due to indolence 
and temper; but not even a look of reproach 
had he ever given her, not one complaint had 
fallen from his lips, though his daily life was 
little short of martyrdom. 

He did not again speak of the beauty of the 
landscape, but gazed eagerly out until the car¬ 
riage stopped at his own gate* In a few 
moments, # they reached the verandah, where 
Mrs. Mason, the trusty housekeeper, who had 
come down before them with the two boys, 
stood waiting. 

As he lifted his wife from the carriage, Will 
said cheerily: 


“ Welcome to your new home, Sue dear.” 

“ 1 know I won t like it,” was the ungracious 
reply. “There — do keep away, boys; you 
rumple my collar so. Where’s Mason gone ? She 
never is anywhere, and 1 want to go upstairs.” 

“Won’t you have a cup of tea first, Mrs. 
Humphreys? ’ asked the housekeeper, promptly 
stepping lor ward, as Will drew back with a frown. 

“ No ; you can bring it up to me.” 

“ But you’ll come down to supper, Sue?” said 
Will, kindly, as she turned toward the staircase, 
followed by Mrs. Mason. 

“1 don’t know—l don’t feel like exerting 
myself,” was the answer. And Mr. Humphreys 
took his first meal in his new home with the 
two boys for company. 

Sue appeared at the late breakfast, next 
morning; and, after the meal was over, she 
condescended to walk out with her husband to 
sec the place. She seemed interested in the fine 
appointments of the stable and the newly- 
purchased horses and carriage, remarking: 

“ They are very nice, Will; but there’s nobody 
to see them, down here.” 

“There are some grand things for us to see, 
though,” replied Will. “Come: I want to take 
you to that point of rock overlooking the river. 
The view from the cliff is splendid.” 

She consented, and, in a few moments, they 
stood on the broad rock. 

“Isn’t that glorious?” cried Will, his fine 
face aglow, the lazy drawl gone from bis voice. 
“ Look at that sweep of the bank and the soft 
lino of the hills beyond. See how the water 
catches the morning sunshine. Did you ever 
seea nything more beautiful?” 

“ Very pretty,” answered Sue. “ But I’m 
ruining my dress with this damp sand, and 
there’s a horrid worm on my slipper. Do let’s 
go to the house.” 

The glow died from Humphreys’s face. He 
set his lips firmly, offered his arm, and took her 
back without a word. He soon found that his 
hope that she would enjoy her lovely new home 
was doomed to disappointment, like all the hopes 
he had indulged since his marriage. 

In one month. Sue was fretting to go back to 
• the city and making everybody about her miser- 
5 able. Will knew it was useless to remind her 
‘ that Doctor Norton had said her only chance for 

( 545 ) 
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life was to get out of the ceaseless round of 
dissipation which made up her existence. But 
he decided not to return, and said so to her 
with quiet firmness. 

“ Yes, of courso you’ll stay—-just because 
I hate it,” she cried. “ You know 1 can’t bear 
to be alone, and there are so few neighbors one 
cares about.” 

The thought crossed Will’s mind that she 
might think something of his society; but he 
only replied: 

“ If you are lonely. Sue. why don’t you 
invite somebody to stay with you?” 

“There’s nobody I want,” answered Sue, 
querulously. 

“ Where’s that cousin you used to write to, 
up in Maine?” 

“What! Laura Yale?” 

“ That’s the name, I believe.” 

“ Well—she might do. I wonder if she would 
come?” 

“ Better write and find out. Old maid, isn’t 
she?” 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” cried Sue, with flash¬ 
ing eyes. “ She’s thirty, and she’s not married ; 
but she might have been, if she had chosen, and 
done better than some of her relations have.” 

“ Thank you,” said Will, laughingly. “ If you 
want her to come, write and ask her, by all 
means. Where is she?” 

“ Teaching in Portland, the last I heard.” 

“A Down-East schoolmar’m,” was Will's 
reflection; and the vision he mentally called 
up was not flattering to Miss Vale. But ho 
only remarked: 

“ I dare say she’ll be glad to escape from that. 
Better write at once and get her here.” 

Sue did write; for, as much as her shallow 
selfish heart could like any person, she liked her 
cousin and really desired her society. 

When Humphreys took the letter to post, he 
slipped within it a note saying that Sue was 
certainly in wretched health, and, if Miss Vale 
could come, it would be a deed of mercy, and 
she should name her own salary. He also 
enclosed a check for traveling-expenses. 

In o short time, an answer came, addressed 
to Mr. Humphreys, accepting Sue’s invitation: 
stating that she had no need or desire for a 
salary, but would willingly be her cousin’s com¬ 
panion as long as her services might be required. 
The check was returned without comment. 

“ Independent, certainly,” said Will to him¬ 
self, with a smile, as he read the note. “Cool, 
by George! I begin to have a curiosity to see 
this cousin.” 

When she arrived, he went to the station to 


meet her. She was so disguised—iu hat, veil, 
and large linen duster—that he could hardly see 
what she was like; but, before they reached 
home, he discovered that she owned a good 
complexion and a pleasant voice. 

She was at once carried off by Sue, and Will 
watched with some interest for her reappearance 
without the wraps. 

When she came down, he saw a rather tall 
fine figure, simply dressed in gray silk, with 
pure fine lace at throut and wrists, a face whose 
bright eyes and fresh cheeks carried the bloom 
of all the New England valleys, a step elastic 
with health and life, and a frank winning 
manner. Altogether, his verdict was favorable, 
and be felt glad she had come. 

But he did not propose to cultivate much 
acquaintance with her—he knew Sue's jealous 
disposition too well for that. He betook himself 
more and more to his books and cigars, and left 
Sue to her care, as well os everything else; and 
he soon felt the change her presence was making. 

She could smooth all the little household- 
difficulties which Sue would not be bothered 
with and which were hopeless to him. She could 
coax Sue out for exercise when he could not. 
She could subdue those rebellious romping boys 
when anyone else would utterly fail. It was 
not long before Will, silently observant, saw that 
every member of the household depended more 
on her than on the nominal mistress. 

But he seldom addressed a sentence to her of 
his own accord. He was sitting on the verandah, 
one evening, when she came out and said to him : 

“ Mr. Humphreys, may I speak to you a 
moment ?” 

“.Certainly,” replied Will, rising and offering 
her his chair, while he leaned aguinst the rail¬ 
ing. “Is Sue ill again?” he added. 

“ Oh, no. She is better than usual. I think. 
It is of your boys I wish to speak.” 

“Ah, what mischief have they been up t® 
now ?” 

“ None. They are not more mischievous than 
boys in general. But,” hesitating slightly, 
“don’t you think they ought to be learning 
more than they are?” 

Will’s handsome face flushed; but he tried 
to answer lightly: 

“ No doubt of it. They are untrained little 
colts—anyone can see that.” 

“Why don’t you send them to some good 
school, then?” 

Will flushed again, as he replied: 

“ I would have done so long ago, but Sue 
objected; and I did not like to do it against her 
will.” 
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“Don’t you think she would let me tench * 
them?’’ \ 

Will gave her a glance of surprise. j 

“You?” he exclaimed. | 

She smiled at his astonishment and said: \ 

“Yes. Why not? It is my profession, you \ 
know: else 1 might not have noticed how these \ 
little fellows were running wild.” \ 

Will knew that she understood the case as j 
well as he, and suddenly determined to put \ 
confidence in her. 5 

“Cousin Laura,” he said, calling her so for \ 
the first time, “ let me speak plainly for once: ! 
If you do anything for my boys, you must do 
it with your eyes open. There was a time when j 
I took great pride in them.” His voice broke j 
for a moment, then he went on, almost sternly: 

“ I wanted them to grow up well-trained, well- s 
taught, manly young fellows—and I know that j 
they are in a fair way to become perfect milk- j 
sops. Sue will not allow them to go to school, j 
lest they should come in contact with plebeian > 
associates, nor have a governess for them, lest— 1 
well, lest I should admire her too much. I— \ 
In short, cousin, you know Sue when she is \ 
thwarted : 1 mode one struggle, and gave it up.” j 
“ Was that right?” asked Laura, gently. j 

“ No, it was cowardly!” he answered, promptly, j 
“ Do not say that,” went on Laura. “ But— \ 
pardon me, please! I love and pity poor Sue. S 
Still, I see her errors. If your boys needed j 
care, should they lack it from father and mother j 
too?” j 

“ No.” And Will’s tones were unsteady with j 
deep feeling. “ I confess my neglect of my i 
duty. Help me, cousin, help my poor boys, and \ 
I shall be grateful forever!” i 

“ I will do what I oan. Good-night,” said < 
Laura, simply, and then she was gone. Will S 
went down the steps and out into the grounds \ 
alone. The summer stars saw, that night, some- \ 
thing they would hardly see twice: Will Hum- > 
phreys standing under the shadow of a tree with j 
tears coursing down his cheeks—tears of bitter ) 
regret for a wasted life. j 

No more was said; but, in a short time, Laura \ 
had the boys under a regular course of study, < 
with Sue’s consent, and a great improvement j 
was visible. j 

Will began to wonder how he should discharge \ 
his debt of gratitude. His first experience had j 
taught him that money would not be received. I 
But something he must do; so, meeting her one l 
morning in the hall, he said : ? 

“ Cousin Laura, I see and feel what you are \ 
doing for us. Is there any way in which I can ] 
repay you?” \ 


“ Yes,” she replied, smilingly, “ encourage 
the boys all you can, and you will help both 
them and me. That is all the return 1 ask.” 

She would have passed on; but he took her 
hand, and, saying “ God bless you, Cousin 
Laura!” touched ii once with his lips. 

Then he let her go and entered his library. 

As time went on, there was no outward change 
in Will Humphreys, except that he seemed 
kinder than ever to Sue, more patient with her 
whims, and became the almost constant com¬ 
panion of his boys. Sue appeared improved in 
health, and began really to enjoy the evening 
drives which she had once utterly refused to 
take, even for health's sake. 

it happened that a neighbor had a young horse 
which he wanted to dispose of, and Sue took a 
fancy to buy him. But Will refused decidedly. 

“You could never drive him, Sue,” he said. 
“ The only reason Mr. Norris sells him is because 
he is almost unmanageable, even for a man.” 

“1 know better!” cried Sue, her eyes flash¬ 
ing. “ You say that because you don’t wish me 
to have him. Mr. Norris is to bring him over 
for us to try this afternoon, and I shall go out 
behind him!” 

“Very well; I will drive you,” said Will, 
quietly. 

So, when the horse was brought, Will took her 
out in a light open carriage. Humphreys was a 
skillful driver, and the horse behaved so well 
that, as they turned homeward, Sue wanted to 
take the reins. 

“ Don’t insist, Sue. You cannot drive him,” 
said Will, his heart sinking. 

“I will insist!” she cried. “You always 
object when I want to do anything. Give me 
those reins or I will jump out and walk home !’* 

Will would not quarrel, but he turned deadly 
white and kept a firm hold of the ribbons. 

“ Give them to me, I say—this instant 1” 
screamed Sue, her temper rising. “ I will drive, 
and you shall not stop me!” 

“Sue, be quiet. Don’t you see you are fright¬ 
ening the horse ?” said Will, sternly. “ Sit still, 
or you will risk both our lives.” 

“ I don’t care if I do. I will have those reins!” 
She reached forward, and, before Will could 
prevent it, made a frantic clutch at the ribbons. 
The mettlesome beast gave a sudden swerve and 
a flying jump, and the next instant the husband 
and wife were lying senseless on the rocks, and 
the horse was galloping madly away with the 
wreck of the carriage. 

An hour later, a sorrowful cortege passed 
through the gates of the Humphreys estate. 

Poor Sue never moved or spoke again. Her 
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neck had been broken by the fall. For days, i “Surely you dou’t want to leave us, Cousin 

Will tossed in delirious pain on the bed from j Laura?” 

which it was doubtful if he would ever rise. He j “ No, Harry, indeed I do not; but I mis.’* 
knew nothing of it when they bore his wife to \ “1 don't see it!” cried Harry. “I’m sure 

her last resting-place, or even whose hand it was \ papa won’t see it, either. There's bis step in 

that ministered to his wants, or dreftmed of the ! the ball. Papa! papa! come here! Cousin 

revelations he made during his illness. \ Laura says she must go away ! We won’t let 

Of course, Miss Vale could not go away while \ her, will we?” 

Humphreys was bo ill; but she knew that could l Will Humphreys advanced, glanced from 
be no home for her as soon as he recovered. i Laura to the excited boy, and said gravely: 
When his strength began to return, he told her j “ Not if we can help it, Harry. Willie is wait- 
that he proposed to travel for a year, and begged ? ing for you ; go down, and I will speak to Cousin 
her to remain and teach his boys until he came \ Laura.” 

back. 5 As soon as Harry had gone, he turned to Miss 

To this, there could be no objection. Laura \ Vale and said: “Are you going to forsake your 
loved the lads and they adored her, so she prom- \ trust, cousin ?” 

ised to stay ; and Will, as soon as he was able, j She looked up at him, and, with a face full of 
started on his wanderings. j pain, she answered: “Don’t you know that 1 

Of course be wrote often, and usually to Laura, ! must go?” 
who thus learned to know him as she could not > “ I know that you must not,” be said, in tones 

otherwise have done. At the end of the year, j of deep feeling. “ I want you to stay with me 
he came back, so handsome and improved that j forever! Will you, Laura?” 

Miss Vale would hardly have recognised him. | She gave him one startled glance. He quickly 
She was proud of the improvement in h«r boys, < added: “ 1 want your love and your presence 
yet sad to think that she must now leave them. j in the home you have made so happy. Oh, 
But she knew that, in an ordinary community, a < Laura, I have missed so much of life! It is late 
woman still young could not live any length of ■ in the day, but won’t you brighten all that is 
time under the roof of a single gentleman with- j left, dear one? Couldn’t you love me a little, 
out causing gossip to run riot. I Laura?” 

It was nearly a week after Will’s return when \ “ Yes, I could !” was her low reply, 

she first spoke of her intention. She was helping ! He passed his strong arm around her, and she 
Harry with a lesson, and told him he must very > felt his whole frame quiver as ho said: “Will 
soon learn to do his tasks without her assistance. \ you be my wife, darling, and let us enjoy life’s 
“ But you’re not going away, Cousin Laura?” j afterglow together? Will you come and make 
questioned the boy, in surprise. \ me and my boys happier than we ever hoped to 

“ Yes, Harry. You will not need me now that j be?” 
papa has come.” j “ With God’s help, yes, Will!” she answered, 

“Oh, but we do need you! We can’t spare • and then he drew her to the true heart which 
you at all; you mustn't go!” insisted Harry. \ had ached so long, but now was healed forever. 


JUNE. 

BY L r C I E N ARNOLD. 


Under the moon of gentle .Tune, 

Where the leaves to the broeae in murmurs talked, 
And the buds promised roses soon. 

My love, my queen, the fairest flower 
That blossomed in the world that hour— 

My love and I in the moonlight walked. 

Sweet is a flower for one short hour, 

Soft is the murmuring dream of leaves; 

But what if the fruit is bitter and sour 
And the falling leaves bring not ripe sheaves? 
What were it this : that love Is a kiss 
That is, and is sweet, and is gone with a breath— 
A moment of June and flowers and bliss, 

Then the fruitless and silent winter of death l 


Shall I sigh that a moment so sweet 
Chine nud weut on wings that wore fleet? 

Dear lips to kiss, dear hands to hold. 

In a life of iron, ono moment of gold ; 

One hour of Juno, when all too soon 
We lost the flowers, and the kiss, and the moon, 
And fonud once more the toil and the pain, 
And wulkod oar ways in tho world again I 

Ah, love's but h memory, sad and sweet; 

But a greeting of hands and a going of feet. 

Ami our night, my queen of glorious June, 

In darkuearwciit down with the setting moon. 
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by the author OP ‘‘AFTER many days,’’ etc. 


CONTINUED FROM PASS 4G8. 

CHAPTER XI. f Inter one, in which ho had left the bulk of his 

T the mention j fortune to his son and a sum of money to Mr. 
of the bequest— $ Elliott large enough to compensate him in part 
leaving all the ; for the disappointment which he would un- 
property to; doubtedly feel. He spoke of his son with the 
John Elliott, to \ wannest affection, and repeatedly expressed his 
the entire exclu- j hope that he could bo with him before his last 
sion of the son. \ hour came. I am surprised that a man of Mr. 
who was not \ Egerton’s methodical habits did not destroy the 
even alluded to \ first will when the second one was drawn up; 
—a ripple of ■ but I have no doubt that a little search will put 
excitement had \ us in possession of the later document.” 
been apparent j “ 1 did not draw up Mr. Egerton’s last will,” 
among the law- < remarked the lawyer. “ I was absent at the 
yer’s audience, j time that he required my services. But I was 
and Harold; aware that such a will had been made. Have 
Egerton, with a j you any knowledge of any other will, Mr. 
short but sharp j Elliott?” he continued. 

ejaculation of^ “None whatever,” answered John Elliott, 
pain or dismay, < calmly. He was fblly master of his emotions 
was seen to bury his face in his hands. \ now, and his self-control was marvelous. “Mr. 

The general sympathy was with him. Apart \ Egerton kept his business-papers in the secre- 
fVora everything else, John Elliott was no favorite < tary in bis room, and perhaps this later will 
with those gathered there, and through more ‘ that you speak of may be there. Will you look 
than one mind there flashed a suspicion of • for it ?” 

unfair dealing. When the minister spoke so J He led the way upstairs, opened the door 

unexpectedly, as recorded in our last chapter, J of the room, and, to all outward appearance, 
the interest grew intense. < was as anxious to discover the missing will as 

“Will you allow me to speak a few words?” g if he had all to gain, iustead of all to lose, 
he said. And, scarcely waiting for the lawyer’s J thereby. 

grave assent, he continued: «• Friends, this is < Of course, the search in the secretary was 
not the last* will that Mr. Egerton made, nor j unsuccessful. Every pigeonhole, secret drawer, 
is it the one which expresses his wish. I was j and shelf was thoroughly ransacked, but in vain, 
at bis side a few hours before ho died, and he < “ Perhaps he may have concealed it in one 

spoke of the long estrangement from liis son ; of these books,” suggested the lawyer, looking 
with sorrow, attributing it to liis own pride and \ at the well-filled shelves, taking a volume down 
obstinacy in a great measure—although he ; as he spoke, and running his thumb across the 
admitted that he had never received a single \ leaves. 

advance toward reconciliation.” < One by one, every book in the library was 

As the clergyman uttered these words, Harold < searched, but without avail. 

Egerton lifted his head, with flashing eyes, and < “It certainly is not here,” remarked the 
was about to speak, but seemed to think better \ lawyer, at length, casting a shrewd glance at 

of it, and resumed his old position in silence. \ John Elliott, whose anxiety to find it seemed 

“Mr. Egerton also told me,” continued the s to him rather suspicious, 
minister, “that he had made a will some time j “The man’s in & bad predicament, anyway,” 
ago, leaving his property to Mr. Elliott. This, > lie thought. “ I hardly know how I myself 
undoubtedly, is the one that has just been read j would act under the same circumstances, if 
in our hoaring. He said that he had made a ; 1 were innocent. If he were to take no part 
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in the search, that would be against him; and j 
yet this willingness to help looks equally bad. j 
Appearances are against him. The will leaving ' 
Harold Egerton his fathers estate was certainly \ 
drawn up. But where is it? If Elliott knew, \ 
lie must have been tempted to put it in the fire \ 
and make an end of the matter: no one could \ 
bring proof against him.” j 

The lawyer’s meditation was interrupted by j 
John Elliott. j 

“Gentlemen,” he said, rather haughtily, “I | 
am sure that none of you can regret the dis- \ 
appearance of this will more than I. It certainly \ 
places mo in anything but an enviable position. j 
With your permission, I will withdraw: so that, i 
if you desire to consult, my presence will be no \ 
hindrance.” \ 

He sought the refuge of his own room. Once \ 
there, his assumed calmness gave way. Great j 
drops of cold perspiration stood upon his fore- | 
head, and he trembled from head to foot with * 
agitation which it was no longer necessary to ! 
control. i 

“I must go through with it now,” he mur- \ 
mured. “ It is too late to do anything else. < 
W’here can 1 hide the accursed thing? ’ j 

He drew out the paper and looked at it a \ 
moment irresolutely, then thrust it in his pocket < 
and went downstairs. \ 

“Ah, Mr. Elliott,” said the lawyer, os he \ 
entered the room, “ 1 was about to send for you, 5 
to see if we might count upon your assistance J 

in a plan that has occurred to us.” j 

“I will gladly be of any service,” answered \ 
John Elliott, gravely, seating himself. t 

“With your permission, we think it would be ■ 
advisable to have the house thoroughly searched. \ 
Mr. Egerton may have put it in some out-of-the \ 
way place, for greater safety, and forgotten to j 
speak of it.” j 

“Certainly; you are at liberty to search the ! 
house from cellar to garret,” answered Elliott. J 
“Anticipating your permission, we have already \ 
sent for the assistance of a person who has often \ 
been singularly fortunate in finding missing j 

papers.” j 

Elliott bowed. He could not trust himself to \ 

speak, lest his voice should betray his agitation. j 
I n a few moments, the door-bell rang sharply 5 
and a man entered whom Elliott recognized as \ 
a noted detective—one of the shrewdest and j 
mo 9 t successful officers on the force. Elliott felt j 
a* if he were already in the clutch of the law. j 
What should he do? Should he confess all and \ 
give up the will, or should he hold out to the j 
end and see whether fortune would favor him j 
in his desperate venture? ] 


F THE GODS. 

He resolved on the latter course, and. rising, 
said: “ You do not need me, I suppose?'* glnncing 
toward the man who stood by the fire, rubbing 
his hands briskly together as if anxious to get 
to work. 

“Certainly not, if you wish to go,” the detect¬ 
ive answered, and, after a few moments' consul¬ 
tation with the lawyer, he expressed a desire to 
begin his search at the top of the house. 

“I dare say that gentleman downstaiis could 
save us a good deal of trouble if he only would,” 
he remarked, dryly, as they went upstairs. 

“That’s just what I think,” answered Harold 
Egerton, warmly. “ I want to find the will, for 
I am sure that there is one somewhere. This 
Elliott is a crafty sort of fellow, who began to 
worm himself into my father’s confidence years 
ago. He did all he could to embitter my father 
against me and ingratiate himself into favor, and 
he partially succeeded. If the will should never 
be found, I have the one great consolation of 
knowing that not even his influence was strong 
enough to deprive me of my fathers dying bless¬ 
ing. I have that to remember, at any rate." 

“ It will be a hard matter to p -ove anything 
against him, if the will cannot be found,” 
replied the detective. 

As soon as John Elliott found himself alone, 
he sought to concentrate his thoughts upon some 
plan that would afford him safety. Where 
could he put the will ? He asked this question 
again and again, the words seeming to fairly 
burn themselves into his brain. 

His thoughts were in a chaos that he could not 
resolve into order. He was only conscious of a 
wild desire to escape. He opened the door lead¬ 
ing into the hall, intending to leave the house; 
but, with a feeling of desperation, he saw that 
this avenue of escape was cut off. 

Some strange man was seated in fhe chair by 
the hall-door, leisurely glancing over the columns 
of the daily paper. The man did not look up 
nor appear to notice Elliott’s appearance, so the 
1 itter quietly retreated. 

He had been stationed there, no doubt, by the 
detective, to prevent anyone leaving the house 
until the-search should be completed. 

Elliott felt his position to be hopeless. He 
heard footsteps in the room overhead. They had 
nearly finished searching upstairs; then they 
would come down to the parlor, and what then ? 

They would find the will on him, and he could 
hope for no mercy from Harold Egerton. Sud¬ 
denly, through the chaos of his thoughts, flashed 
the remembrance of something he had once read 
about or heard of, he knew not which. 

A will had been hidden ; the ablest detectives 
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in the country had searched for it and had been 
foiled by a simple ruse—what was it? He re¬ 
membered. The will had been placed in an old 
soiled envelope and thrust carelessly into a letter- 
rack, and it had been passed over unnoticed. 

Could not he hide this will in some equally 
simple way? 

He seized this hope with the .eagerness with 
which a drowning man grasps at a straw. He 
glanced around the room hastily; he had not a 
moment to lose. 

A fancifully-decorated scrap-basket stood by 
the side of a little table, with a crumpled news¬ 
paper in it. 

He took the paper out, opened its folds, and, 
dropping the will into it. threw it back into the 
basket, crumpled as before, to all appearance 
the same. 

This done, he breathed more freely. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The deathly pallor of John Elliott's face, and 
his half-suppressed agitation, would have be¬ 
trayed to a less experienced eye than that of the 
detective that he had a vital interest in the dis¬ 
covery of the will. 

While the parlor was undergoing the same 
thorough and systematic search that had been 
bestowed upon the rest of the house, John Elliott 
stood by the window, looking out into the dusky 
street, watching the pedestrians that hastened 
past on their way home after their day’s toil. 

He was conscious that his face betrayed him, 
and he feared that he could not endure the keen 
scrutiny of the detective. But how escape? 
Nor was he wrong. Everything in the room 
was careftilly examined, the detective feeling 
thoroughly convinced, by the evident agitation 
of John Elliott, that, if the will were concealed 
anywhere in the house, this was the place. 

The search was in vain, however. Two or 
three times the daintily-decorated basket was 
pushed aside, but no one thought of looking in 
that crumpled newspaper. 

Every time that anyone touched the basket, 
John Elliott felt his heart leap almost into his 
throat. He could scarcely breathe at times. 
His knees trembled so that they could hardly 
support him. 

At last the search was over. The detective, 
shrewd as he was, had to confess himself unable 
to find the will, yet all the time confident that 
the man before him knew its whereabout. 

“I am afraid we have to consider the will 
as either lost or destroyed, Mr. Eger ton,’* he 
said, drawing his silk handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiping his heated face. 

Vol. XCIII.—81. 


14 1 will not give it up,” exclaimed Harold, 
desperately. “ My father did not destroy the 
will; of that I am convinced. I will fight this 
thing to the bitter end. I will not permit my 
father’s last wish to be set aside in this way 
and the Egerton estate to pass into the hands of 
a rascal.” 

44 Have a care of what you are saying,” 
exclaimed John Elliott, fiercely, turning from 
the window, glad to have on excuse to show 
anger, that he might conceal his nervousness. 
“Am I to blame because your father disinherited 
you? If you dare to accuse me again of having 
stolen the will, that I only know of by hearsay, 
I will make you repent your words as long as 
you live.” 

44 Will you take your oath that you have not 
destroyed that will or have not got it in your 
possession? ’ demanded Harold Egerton, striding 
forward. 

For an instant, Elliott hesitated. 

“Ah, you dare not!” cried Egerton, with a 
contemptuous sneer. 

“ I will take the oath,” said Elliott. “ I will 
take my oath that I have not destroyed nor do 
I possess any such document.” 

44 Will you peijure yourself?” exclaimed 
Egerton. '“Well, let us hear you take the 
oath.” 

With his hand on the large family Bible 
which lay on a small table, Elliott took the oath: 
asseverating that he had neither destroyed the 
will noi 4 had it in his possession. 

For an instant, there was silence. Then 
Harold Egerton, half choked with passion, 
exclaimed fiercely: 

44 Liar!” 

“Put that man out of my house!” cried 
John Elliott, livid with rage. 44 This is beyond 
endurance.” 

44 It is not his house! I will not leave it till 
I find my father's will!” shouted Harold. 

44 Mr. Egerton,” said the detective, quietly, 
“ if you will permit me to advise, you will come 
away. At present, you cannot prove what you 
allege against Mr. Elliott. You only injure your 
cause by allowing passion to control you.” 

“Yes—I will go,” answered Egerton, after 
a moment’s thought. “ I will go; but I will 
come again,” he went on, looking fixedly at the 
man who stood before hinr. 44 You have the best 
of me now; but it will not be for long. I will 
move heaven and earth for evidence to convict 
you, and my time will come: of that I feel sure.” 

When John Elliott heard the footsteps of his 
late companions descending the steps and echo¬ 
ing fainter and fainter as they passed down the 
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street, he drew, for the first time for hours, 
a deep breath of relief. He had won in the 
hazardous game he hod been playing; but he 
did not know how long the victory would be his. 
If Harold Bgerton should carry the matter into 
the courts, all might be changed. He could 
easily now reduce the will to ashes, and get rid 
of them undetected: and that should never 
testify against him, at least. 

“This has been a hard day for me,” ho 
muttered. “ I would not go through it again for 
half my new fortune.’' 

He rang the bell, and, when the housekeeper 
appeared, he ordered tea to be sent up to the 
library. Then he betook himself thither, first 
taking the will from its hiding-place. 

His overstrained nerves were beginning to 
relax their tension, and he sank wearily into 
the depths of a luxurious lounging-chair. 

“If I can only rest, to-night,” he said, “now 
that all anxiety is off my mind, I shall be myself 
again to-morrow.” 

He drew the will from his pocket, after he 
bad drained his cup of tea, and carefully 
straightened its crumpled folds, leisurely inhale 
iug the fume of a fragrant Havana as lie did so. 

Suddenly, there was a sharp peal at the door¬ 
bell—so sharp, that he heard it even where he 
was. Directly, the housekeeper appeared. 

“A lady to see you—-on business, sir,” she 
said. “ 1 tried to put her off; but she would 
not go.” 

With a muttered imprecation, Elliott arose 
and went downstairs. Could it be that the girl 
whom he had so cruelly wronged and deserted 
had sought him at last, to obtain a tardy justice 
at bis hands? 

He opened the reception-room door, and found 
his fear realized. In the slender figure, closely- 
veiled though the face was, he recognized, her. 

“ Doris I ” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

One afternoon, the doctor had seated himself 
at Doris'8 bedside when he bad finished his 
usual round of visits, and said kindly: 

“ Now I have come to have a little talk with 
you. I want you to answer my questions like a 
sensible girl. I shall not ask anything from 
motives of curiosity, but because I am interested 
and think I can help you. You will never get 
well if you allow yourself to werry and fret all 
the time, so I want you to tell me what your 
trouble is and let me help you, if I can. 1 had 
a daughter once. She would have been about 
your age now, if she had lived, and I will be as 
good a friend to you as I would have wished; 


anyone to be to her. Have you any near rela¬ 
tions—any father or mother?” 

Doris shook her head. 

“ 1 am alone in the world, except for my hus¬ 
band.” 

“Where is he? And why doesn’t he take 
care of you ?” 

Doris shook her head again, “ J cannot tell,” 
she answered, sadly. Then, as the doctor s face 
grew grave, she exclnimed hastily: “ Please 
don’t think that I do not appreciate your kind¬ 
ness, for I am without a friend in the worhL; but 
I promised solemnly that 1 would not tell my 
husband's name until be gave me permission.’’ 

“ Why did he ask you to make such a prom¬ 
ise?” questioned the doctor. 

Doris hesitated. She shrank from telling her 
sad story, yet perhaps this kind old man could 
advise and help her if he only knew all. 

With blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, she 
faltered forth her story. The doctor’s eyes grew 
moist with sympathy as he listened. 

“If 1 could only see him,” she concluded. 
“ I want to know, from his own lips, whether he 
loves me or not. 1 cannot be contented until 1 
see him.” 

“ Well, I will make a bargain with you,” said 
the doctor, kindly. “ If you will try hard to 
stop worrying, and get well as fast as you cau, 
I will take you to see your husband as soon as 
you are able. Is that a bargain? That’s sensi¬ 
ble ; shake hands on it. Now I must be off, for 
my. wife will be wondering what has become of 
me.” 

All the way home, lie was thinking of the sad 
stoiy which he had just heard. 

“A precious scoundrel that fellow must be,” 
he said to himselr', “ to deceive an innocent girl 
in the way I think he has done: deserting her, 
in her hour of need, to step into a dead man’s 
shoes. I wish I could lay my hands on him and 
give him the horsewhipping he deserves. Any¬ 
how, I'll see the little woman safe through her 
trouble. She shan’t want a friend while I’m. 
about.” 

Now that Doris bad an incentive to get well, 
she gained strength wonderfully fast., She was 
soon able to walk across the room, and she cel¬ 
ebrated Christmas by a short sleigh-ride with the 
doctor. 

“Can’t I go to see my husband very soon, 
now ?” she asked, impatiently. 

“ If this drive hasn’t been too much for you, 
I will take you there day after to-morrow,” said 
the doctor, kindlyt. 

Day after to-morrow ! Doris could scarcely 
wait for the time to come. 
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The next morning, she was amusing bereelf j trembled as she asked to see Mr. Elliott. The 
by idly glancing through a newspaper which had { housekeeper, as we have seen, refused at first to 
been laid on her cot, when ber eyes fell on aS admit her. But, at this opposition, the courage 
familiar name in the list of deaths. With a|of Doris rose. She actually pushed past ti e 
beating heart, she read that Mr. Egerton was j door. “ Sec him 1 must,’.’ she said, in a tone of 
dead. She wondered whether John Elliott’s J authority. So, alter some further parley, she 
ambitions plans had succeeded and if he were ^ was ushered into the drawing-room, 
the old man’s heir. John was free at last 1 But j Doris heard the sound of the housekeeper's 
what would his feelings be toward her? i footsteps ascending the stairs, and then the mur- 

She still loved him, in spite of his base con- \ mur of voices, one of which, she distinctly 
duet toward her, and it seemed that death itself \ recognized as Elliott’s, for the doors of the rooms 
could not quench her love*. A man would have J hod been left open. The. intensity of her emo* 
wrenched the very memory of his affection from \ tion overpowered her. Everything seemed to 
his heart and cast it away, when he. found it Was \ grow dark before her eyes. Bo much depended 
no longer returned; but love is a woman’s very \ upon this interview 1 If her fears were weli- 
life: it is part and fibre of her existence, and j grounded—if her husband bad lightly thrown 
she cannot easily break from its chains after they j aside his marriage-vows—then could life hold 
have once made her captive. 1 nothing more of peaoe or happiness for her- 

The day the doctor had appointed for Doris's l But, if he etijl loved her and repented of his 
visit to her husband was very stormy. All the J neglect, how joyfully could she forgive and take 
morning the snow 1 came down, whirling and J him back to the inmost recesses of her heart, 
eddying in the wind, and even Doris was forced j to bo loved and idealized as of old. 
to admit that she must wait. \ Yet why did he delay so long in coming? 

The next day dawned bright and clear, although \ There; at last be was coming. That was his 
frosty and cold, and, when the doctor catne to \ step. Her heart leaped in her bosom as if it 
pay hts usual visit, he bade Doris be ready for i would burst its bounds. She tremblingly rose to 
bim in the evening. ! her feet, throwing back the long veil which had 

At last, evening came, end Doris was seated in j shrouded her features, 
the sleigh, cozily tucked in and whirling along j Her first impulse was to throw herself into his 
through the lighted streets. arras. Surely, her place was on his breast. 

After those quiet weeks in the hospital, shat But, on second thoughts, she restrained herself, 
away from all noise and confhsion, the sudden j: for her place was not there unless he 6till loved 
change made her almost dizzy. Although Christ- ' her; and that she must find out first of all. 
mas was past, the shops still retained their ;j His face Iras pale and stern as he entered, and 
gay dress and the streets were full of people. he made no gesture of welcome. 

The doctor and his charge bad not very far to I; “ I have found you at last,” she said, advancing 
go, and, before Doris had time to realize that she with simple dignity. 

was again to see the husband who had been so 44 Doris 1 You here?” exclaimed Elliott, with 
faithless to her, the doctor stopped his horses ; affected surprise. “Good heavens! have I not 
and exclaimed: ; had enough to endure to-day?” 

4 * Here we are 1** 44 Is this your welcome to your wife?” asked 

- Site trembled from head to foot, for she ★as { Doris, all the fountaias of love which had keen 
still very weak; but she tried to prevent the i rising within her, at the sight of his face, sud- 
doctor from noticing her agitation, lest he slioald > denly becoming congealed at this speech. 

think she was not strong enough for the inter- > -— 

view. CHAPTER XIV. 

44 This is the house,” said the doctor, as he! Three was bo misunderstanding his words, 
palled up at the door of the Egerton mansion. \ It was impossible to construe them into anything 
“I will ring the bell for you and wait hero-at \ like welcome or pleasure at her presence. There, 
the corner until you return. If he wishes you < was nothing but impatience in his voice, 
to resome your position os his wife, and offers < 44 Hush 1” he exclaimed, hastily, as sho uttered 

you a satisfhetory apology for his apparent desei> S the word 44 wife”; and he rose, and carefully 
tion, jnst let me know. But I will wait until 1 \ closed the doors of the room, that no one out- 
see you again.” With these words, lie. pulled s side might hear their conversation, 
the bell as if he would bring the house down. j He looked at her in silence for a moment after 
As Doris heard the loud echo clanging through \ this. Was it possible that this wasted wan creat- 
the house, her heart beat rapidly and her voice \ ure, with great eyes that stared reproachfully 
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at him from dark-ringed hollows, was the pretty 
girl with whom he had fallen in love and had 
once actually intended to merry ? 

He felt a thrill of gratitude to Dick Graham, 
as he remembered the mock marriage. “ Other¬ 
wise,” he said, mentally, “I might be really 
bound for life to this ghostly creature.” 

His nerves, meantime, were all on edge with 
the events of the day, and he felt that he would 
give anything to get rid of Doris without any 
explanation of his conduct in the past or any 
promises for the futnre. But that could not be *, 
for there she stood, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
yet a stern hard look on her face. 

“Sit down,” he said, not unkindly, pushing 
a chair toward her. “You are weak yet.” 

She seated herself, and, for a few seconds, no 
word was spoken by either of them. 

Then Elliott broke the silence. 

“ It will be better for both of us to have an 
explanation as quickly as possible,” he said. 
“You are weak and nervous yet from your 
illness, and I am worn out with the scenes of the 
last few days. What did you come here for?” 

“What should I come for?” answered Doris, \ 
in the same hard tone in which he had spoken. 

“ What should J come here for but for my 
husband ?” 

“ It must be told sooner or Inter,” thought 
Elliott to himself, “ though it is terribly hard 
to have a scene with her, after all I have gone 
through to-day. If I put her off, it will only 
be prolonging the agony; and I do not care ever 
to see her again. Her beauty was her charm, 
and that is gone. I must end the thing now or 
I may find it harder to do a little later.” 

“Doris,” he said, aloud, his eyes roving over 
the room, anywhere except meeting hers, which 
he knew were fixed upon him, “ Doris, I dare 
say you will think that I have treated you badly, 
and perhaps in one way I may deserve your 
accusation. You are not used to the world and 
its ways, and, with your Puritanical notions, you 
will probably be greatly shocked and horrified 
at what I am going to say. That marriage- 
ceremony was not a binding one; and, although 
I will always be a friend and help you—if you 
e^er need any help—yet you really have no 
claim # upon me at all.” 

“Not binding?” gasped Doris, hearing these 
words as if in a dream. “Not binding?” 

“No: it was only a sham. The man who 
performed the ceremony was Dick’s uncle; and, 
as he is not a clergyman, it was nothing more 
than a meaningless form of words.’ 

Doris, for a moment, was speechless. Then 
she cried, wringing her hands: 


“Oh, John! for heaven's sake, unsay those 
words!” She rose to her feet, as if to enforce 
j her appeal. “Tell me you don’t mean that! 

Anything, anything, but that! You cannot 
: mean it—you could not have been so cruel! 

That old man, too, and Dick Graham! No: it 
: cannot be true! You could not all have leagued 
together to deceive me so basely—when 1 trusted 
: you so, too!” 

John Elliott made no answer. He sat still, 
j: his eyes averted, that they might not see the 
: white tortured face and imploring eyes of the 
; girl whom he had so wronged. 

“Why do you not answer?” she asked, at 
last, with trembling voice. “Why do you not 
; say that you were speaking falsely ? I under¬ 
stand what you are trying to do: You are tired ; 

: you want to get rid of me, and you don’t know 
how to do it any other way. But you do not 
need to tell me such a horrible story to free 
yourself. Are you afraid that I will insist upon 
j sharing your home and wealth ? For I suppose 
' you are master here now. You need not be 
afraid of that. If you say * Doris, I do not love 
you,’ I will leave you of my own accord and 
forever. Do you think I would stoop low enough 
to force myself upon a man who did not love 
me, even if he were my husband? Never! 
I want nothing from you but your love. Oh, 
John ! it cannot be true! Unsay those dreadful 
words!” 

She stopped, breathless. But there was no 
reply. That set cruel face might have been carved 
out of stone, for all the response it made to her. 

“John—oh, God! John—answer me!” she 
cried, throwing herself on her knees before him 
and lifting her eyes, streaming with tears, in 
agonised appeal. 

He drew back os if to avoid her touch, 
shrugged his shoulders ccolly, and answered: 

“I have told you the truth.” 

A low moan broke from the girl. She stag¬ 
gered to her feet. Without a word, but groping 
her way as if blind into the hall, she reached 
the door. John Elliott followed her. Even he, 
pitiless os he was, felt awed at the sight of her 
anguish. 

“ Can I do anything for you ?” he said. “ Do 
you need money?” 

“ Money ?” she echoed, turning on him fiercely. 
“ Do you dare to offer me money ? No, no; oh, 
no, not that!” now almost hysterical. “Spare 
me this, at least. You have been cruel enough 
already. I am not your wife? Not a wife? 
Ah, what am I?” 

The next moment, she was gone; and John 
Elliott, hard as his nature was, felt compunction 
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for once—felt more than that: felt that the sin * 
of deceiving this innocent girl was a millstone ! 
about his neck that would yet drag him down to 5 
the nethermost hell. j 

44 I am glad it is over/* he said to himself, \ 
rallying at last. 44 1 have got rid of her for $ 
good. I won’t have any more scenes of this j 
kind to go through with—thank hearen for that! \ 
Confound it all—I was a fool to get caught by j 
a pretty face, and a worse one to give her any ^ 
hold on me. If it hadn't been for Dick Graham, J 
I might now be tied for life.” j 

Doris went out into the night, forgetful of all j 
save her misery. She forgot that the doctor was > 
waiting patiently for her—forgot everything > 
except the longing to get away from herself and i 
her disgrace. 

Her old friend had been watching for her, and, i 
when he saw a stream of light pour out into the < 
darkness, as the door opened, he drove up to j 
meet her. But she fled in the opposite direc- j 
tion. Touching up his horses, he overtook her { 
in a moment, sprang out, and threw a strong \ 
detaining arm about her. \ 

44 Oh, leave me to my misery,” she cried, \ 
shrinking away from him. 44 You don’t know. \ 
You wouldn't want to touch me or look at me, if i 
you knew all. Don't stop me. Let me go away 
somewhere—anywhere—and die. Oh, you don’t 
know.” 

44 No, I don’t; bnt you shall tell me all abont 
it,” said the doctor, as tenderly as if he had 
been talking to a suffering child; and he put her 
into the sleigh and drew the robes around her, 
despite her protests. 

44 Now tell me,” he said, as the horses started 
homeward. 44 What is it that I do not know?” 

44 You will not be a friend of mine any longer 
after I tell you,” she said, shrinking from his 
touch. 44 It is your own doing, remember, that \ 
I am here, for I was going away without speak- < 
ing to you. Do you know what dreadful thing j 
1 have to tell you ? I am no wife. That mar- \ 
riage was all a mistake. It was not a minister l 
who married us. He only pretended to be one, > 
and I was deceived bo cruelly—oh, so cruelly!” > 
The doctor’s only answer was to draw the J 
wraps more closely about her, lest the wind 1 
should chill her. \ 

** Didn’t you understand what I told you?” j 
she cried. 44 You do not want to touch me now. \ 
I am no wife, I tell yon. No child could come j 
near me without being polluted. My place is no j 
longer with good people. Ah. me? What am I? ) 
God knows 1 thought I was his wife. I have his \ 
ring yet upon my Anger—it is burning into my i 
very soul,” and she tore off the glittering band { 


with a passionate impulse and flung it into the 
street. 

44 There, there, it is gone,” she cried; 44 but I 
feel it yet—it burns still.” 

44 Poor child! poor child!” said the doctor, 
dashing aside the moisture which roee into his 
eyes. 

44 It was not your fault, remember,” he went 
on. 44 Sin consists in the intention to do wron^r. 
In the sight of God and His angels, and in the 
eyes of all that know you, you are as pure and 
unsullied as the snow. Don't let this crush you. 
Rise above it and crush it.” 

44 The brute! the scoundrel!” he thought. 
44 He isn't worthy the name of man. He is 
worse than an incarnate devil. If this isn’t the 
death of the poor little thing, it will be nothing 
short of a miracle.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

The doctor urged the horses to greater speed 
and turned into an avenue which Doris, even in 
the midst of her distress, saw was not the wny 
to the hospital. 

44 Where are we going?” she asked, faintly. 

44 1 am going to take you home,” the doctor 
answered, cheerily. 44 Home to my wife, who 
will enjoy nursing and coddling you till you are 
j well and strong and happy again. Ah, my wife's 
\ a wonderful woman, I tell you, for curing sick 

( people. There’s nothing she can't do.” 

The doctor, as he spoke, drew up before a 
? large and handsome house, and, throwing the 
reins to a colored boy who bad been walehing 
for him from the office-window, took Doris in his 
arms as easily ns if she had been a child and 
carried her up the steps. The door opened as 
he reached the top, and a kind-faced lady came 
forward into the full light of the warm hall. 

44 What have you brought me. Will?” said this 
lady, gently, as the doctor passed on and deposited 
Doris on a lounge in the sitting-room. 

44 It’s the little girl,” he said, in his cheerful 
voice, 4 ‘whom I have been telling you about. 
Don’t you remember?” And then he added, in 
a lower voice, but not too low for Doris to hear: 
44 It is as I feared about her husband.” 

44 Poor little girl, poor little girl,” said the 
kind motherly voice, full of compassion, not a 
trace of scorn or contempt in it. The speaker 
bent over the lounge, and, with tender touch, 
began to undo the wraps which shrouded the 
girl’s slight form. 

Doris’s head drooped low upon her bosom, ns 
she yielded herself to the kindly hands. She 
longed, yet half feared, to look into the face that 
leaned over her. At last, summoning courage, 
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she glanced up. Tlie doctor’s wife, seeing the [ 
imploring eyes that questioned her face so wist- j 
fully, stooped and imprinted a kiss on the girl's > 
forehead. ^ 

The touch of those Ups unsealed the tears that \ 
had been pent up in Doris's bosom. With a cry, j 
slie threw herself upon the floor and clung to \ 
the lady's skirt, sobbing convulsively. . ' 

“ She will be better soon," whispered the lady \ 
to her husband. “ It will do her good to weep. \ 
There, my dear, cry on as long as you want to,” \ 
she said, gently stroking the girl’s head. j 

“You don't know all, or you wouldn't be so > 
kind to me,” murmured Doris, between her sobs. | 
*‘ Yes, 1 do know, my dear child. The doctor > 
has told me about it. You have been cruelly $ 
deceived. Everybody loves you just os much, \ 
for you were not to blame.” \ 

Doris’s sobs gradually grew fewer, and by 5 
degrees the torrent of teare began to abate. \ 
“Then you don’t despise me?” she asked, j 
wonderingly, at last. j 

“Despise you, my dear girl? What for? $ 
Would you despise me, if I happened to be ? 
deceived? No, indeed; I’m sure you wouldn't. 
And now, when you feel like drying up your > 
tears, we will go out and have some supper. I | 
have been keeping it waiting for the doctor, and \ 
1 know a little hot tea would do you good, too.” \ 
She raised Doris’s face toward her own and \ 
gently dried the tears that were still coursing \ 
down it. \ 

Doris caught the kindly hands in her own and \ 
pressed them impulsively to her Ups, again and j 
again. \ 

“There, there, child; don’t do that,” said the ; 
doctor’s wife, freeing her bands from the girl's i 
and placing her upon the lounge. “ Now, lie 1 
down there for a few moments and rest; and \ 
then, as I 8Aid, we wUl have our supper.” 

Doris did as Bhe was bidden, a sense of rest- 
fulness stealing over her weary Umbs as weU as 
over her aching heart. 

Had the girl been left to herself, she might, 
perhaps, frenzied as she was, have sought death 
in the nearest way, feeling that life, with its 
burden of disgrace, oould no longer be borne. 

But now it seemed easier. This kind good 
woman had not shrunk from her, even after she 
knew the dreadful story. The doctor himself 
was just as kind and fatherly: and perhaps, 
after all, existence would not be so very hard. 

She could never be happy again! But she 
might 4tHl make others happy and put a little 
sunshine into other forlorn and dreaiy Uvea. 

When the doctor’s wife came back and gently 
spongod the tearetained thee and burning hands 
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of Doris, the kindly lady was surprised to find 
how much her words had already soothed the 
girl whose heart had seemed to be breaking only 
a few minutes before. 

Day after day passed, and Doris was still a 
member of the doctor’s family. I he physician 
had told her that, if she desired it, he could force 
Elliott to settle on her an amount of money suffi¬ 
cient to keep her in comfort; but he was not sur¬ 
prised when she indignantly declined such sub¬ 
sistence. 

“ 1 would rather starve than take a cent from 
him,” she said. “Is there not some way in 
which 1 could support myself?” 

“ Yes, my dear child, 1 know of a comfortable 
home where you could more than earn your 
living,” answered the doctor. “An old patient 
of mine wrote, the other day, and asked me to 
send her a young lady as a companion. My 
wife and 1 were talking about it last night, and 
we both thought it would be an excellent thing 
for you. What do you say to it?” 

“ 1 would like to go, if you think I could please 
her,” answered Doris, her face brightening be¬ 
neath its palor. 

By this time, she had regained health and 
strength. Even her beauty was coming back. 
The hair, which bad been shaved close to her 
head in her fever, now lay in close golden rings 
all over it, making her face look almost infantile 
in its youth and innocence, ller cheeks had 
recovered their rounduess and bloom, and her 
eyes had got their old light once more. 

Arrangements were soon completed for her 
new vocation. Doris was busy, meantime, in 
preparing her simple wardrobe. She had no 
money with which to purchase an outfit, but 
she had all that was necessary for her comfort, 
with some alterations, in the trunk which she 
had brought from her old home. 

One of her first cares was to write to Elspie 
and assure her of her well-being; but site made 
no mention of Elliott, shrinking from letting 
even her old nurse know her sad story. 

The night before she left for her new home, 
she had a long talk with the doctor’s wife. 

“Will you tell me something, Mrs. Foster?” 

! she said, as she sat in her favorite position on a 
little ottoman, her head resting in that lady’s lap. 

“Certainly, dear child; what is it?” asked 
her friend. 

“Does this lady know anything about me?”, 
faltered Doris, hiding her faoe to conceal her 
crimson blushes. 

“She knows all I could tell her,” was Mrs. 
Foster’s response. “ I told her bow pleasant a 
% little companion you had been to me, and 1 said 
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that I liad no doubt she would find you good- ; time came to bid farewell to the good friends 

humored and obliging and—” ! who had been so kind to her when she needed 

“ I didn't mean that, Mrs. Foster/’ interrupted \ kindness bo sorely, 

Doris, with burning cheeks. “ 1 wanted to know | She burst into tears and clung to Mrs. Fosters 
if you had told her anything about—abouL—” i neck as she would have clung to a mother’s. 

“ No, my dear child,” answered Mrs. Foster, The caresses were returned with equal warmth, 
tenderly, guessing at the girl’s meanihg. “ No; for the doctor’s wife hod grown much attached 
1 told her nothing of your sorrows. Your post to the beautiful loving girl, 
belongs to yourself, and no stranger has a right “ Good-bye, doctor,” Doris said, extending 
to inquire into it. Y'ou have never done any- j her hand. “ I can’t begin to thank you, nor tell 
thing wrong, and you have no guilty secret to j you how grateful—” 

keep. I know that Miss Nixon would be Very | There, there, my dear child, never mind 
sorry for you if she knew all that I know about > that,” interrupted the doctor. “It was a great 

your life; but I thought you would rather bury \ pleasure to both of us to have you here, and we 

your grief in the past, which indeed would be J enjoyed it as much as you did, every bit. It s 
wisest, so I held my peace.” j your own fault, your independent spirit, that 

“ Thank you,” said Doris, lovingly kissing the j you are going. Now we must be off, or we will 
hand that was caressing her; and, alter this con- j miss the train.” 


Vcrsation, she no longer dreaded going to her new j: 
home. 

She had thought that perhaps Mrs. Foster 
would think it but right to tell Miss Nixon her 
history before she went to her, and she feared 
lest instinctively Miss Nixon should shrink from 
her in consequence. 

Her heart failed her fora moment, however, 
when her trunk had been placed on the carriage 
that was to take her to the station, and when the I 


“ Now, remember, if you be homesick or 
unhappy, you have a home and a welcome wait¬ 
ing for you here,” he Baid, as he put her iu 
the car. “Good-bye—good-bye—God bless you, 
my child.” 

In another instant, the train had steamed 
off, carrying the young girl afresh into the 
labyrinth of sorrow which her feet seemed des¬ 
tined to tread. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


BABY MAY. 


IT CAHLOS 


When tho apple-blooms were blowing. 
Clouds ot rosy petals sowing ; 

When the birds were softly cooing 
To their feathered mates, and wooing 
Then she came, our baby treasure— 
Golden-haired, with eyes of azure, 
Clinging, helpless, dimple-fingered 
Where the angel-touch still Ungerod; 
Little blossom, pure and fair, 

Budding in this world of care, 

Thus upon a glad spring day 
Angels named thee “ Baby May.” 


Winter came. Tho snow was falling— 
• Angels Baby May were calling. 

Wan our darling grow and weaker. 
Dim her violet eyes and mcekor, 

TUI they closed, no more to waken. 
Leaving us alone, forsaken. 

Lightly lying on her breast 
A bunch of snowy roses rest 
And then a wintry bod they rondo her. 
Deep beneath the snow they laid her: 
Thus upon a winter day 
The angels claimed thee, Baby May. 


Summer cRme. -The April showers 
Had wooed tho earth to bloom In flowers; 
, Golden sunbeams kissed the clover, 
TufUng it with crimson over; 

Wafted on the fragrant breeze, 

Winged the butterflies and bees. 

So the little one grew fuirer, 

Gaining graces new and rarer, 
Peochy-cheekod with dimples hiding, 
Bossy lips with smile confiding; 

Thus upon a summer day 
Is thy p.cturo, Baby May. 


Autumn's blush was soon laid over 
Fickl and wood and fragrant clover; 
Crimson loaves and golden-sprinkled, 
Through them rosy apples twinklod; 
All tho earth was one vast, gay, 

And richly-laden harvest-day. 

Then tho winsome littlo fairy 
Grew in dainty graces airy, 

Ever crowing, liBping, smiling. 

All onr sober cares beguiling: 

Thus upon an autumn day 
Lived mid laughed our Baby May. 
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The railway at Trotter’s Corners was in no 
wise different from other railways; in no wise 
different or better, in spite of a smart new 
station and a prospective hotel. After the man¬ 
ner of railroads, it cut its way with merciless 
straightforwardness right through the best farm¬ 
ing-land, the favorite timber, and the thriftiest 
orchards, leaving behind it a jagged line of Band- 
hills or uncovered boulders scarring the country 
for miles. Oh, no: it was in no wise different 
from innumerable others of its compeers—except, 
perhaps, as the neighbors would have assured 
you, if anything, in being a little more “ ornary ” 
than usual. They “ hadn’t wanted a railway, 
none on ’em, though some ne'er-do-wells like 
Farmer Jacques had made no end o’ money 
by sellin’ off their lopsided farms. But what 
o’t? The money wan’t no good to him, and the 
railroad jest completely sp’iled the place.'’ Such 
was the judgment of the gossips down at the 
village store, nodding wisely over their pipes. 

Yet, to-day, the sky overhanging the Corners 
was so mildly beautiful, so gently brooding and 
Sabbath-like, that it even made dreamily pictur¬ 
esque this solitary track stretching away through 
low hills out to the far horizon. A dimness rested 
on its last distant curve as if it touched the sky¬ 
line, wandering thence invisibly out, out, to eter¬ 
nity itself. Here and there along the jagged 
hills, a golden-rod nodded its shining head. 
Here and there, a ragged army of grass held its 
way with straggling steadiness toward the top. 
Here and there, a scantling tree struggled to 
maintain a footing and clutched with knotted roots 
the bare rock and crumbling sand. Nature was 
doing her best to tone down and give softness and 
healing to the things that marred her loveliness. 

Harvest was ripening over hill and. valley; 
the air was freighted with sweet scent and 
pleasant sound. 

I do not know that, young Farmer Jacques 
felt the poetry of this autumn-time, as he 
wandered leisurely along the track, his straw 
hat slouched over his eyes, and his dog follow¬ 
ing, wagging an uneasy tail or skirmishing on 
ahead to look back at liis master with wistful 
meditative eyes. Foor Towzer—he had his 
misgivings that everything was not quite right 
when harvest, was waiting and they two were 
wandering idly in the sunshine. 

( 668 ) 
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Farmer Jacques’s old mother was sorting the 
strings of dried fruit suspended from the garret- 
rafters. Glancing from the dormer-window, she 
caught a glimpse of her son, as he strolled down 
the road. The good lady put on her iron-rimmed 
spectacles and peered thoughtfully out after him. 

“Whatever can ’a come over the lad?” she 
; said, leaning forward to watch his retreating 

I footsteps. “ He’s gone clean daft, I misdoubt— 
clean daft in harvest-time.” 

Harvest was waiting indeed; but it waited, 
as it bad waited last year and the year before 
\ that, while the harvester wandered from the 
\ scene of labor. Everybody said that Gilbert 

( Jacques was running down; his place, which 
used to be the tidiest in all the region, had 
a certain negligence about it, a certain slackness 
and irresoluteness of aspect, like its owner. 

“Ay, ay—he’s going down, I should say, but 
v not on the run,” said Farmer Trotter to his son, 
| as the young man passed them on the road, 
j absorbed and unrecognizing. 
i They saw him stand for an instant under the 
j great wayside willow and look far up the track, 
\ shading his eyes with his hand. Then he walked 
\ on again out toward that distant curve, where 
\ the road branched toward the new station and 

I so out of sight. 

Would she come this time? So many summers 
he had walked this road since she went away, 
looking back archly and shaking her finger at 
him with playful threatening. 

“Not another step—you must not come 
; another step. Good-bye. I’ll come back this 
; way someday; and, if you’re not here to meet 
: me, then—” He heard the rattle of carriage- 
wheels, and she disappeared over the hill. 

She wa9 Squire Lyndon’s daughter, and she 
was going away to be made a fine lady of and to 
; pass out of his life altogether. 

He stood at the crossing where the great sign 
: bridges the way “ Look out for the Train!” 

; Look out for the train ? Why, yes, of course. 

: He was looking out for it with all his eyes. He 
: had looked out for it, this time of year, oh, many 
and many a day. He was looking out now— 
j; more hopelessly, more absently than of old. 

Looking out, however, and then, as he stood, 

; feeling the earth thrill with the distant coming 
of the train, there rolled down at his very fe*.t, 
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loosened from the overhanging ridge above, a 
huge mass of rock and eartb. With a heavy 
thud, it lay there, right across the track, inert, 
immovable, as if some fell spirit hod loosened it 
for destruction. 

On came the train. He heard it dashing 
along, unconscious, with its freight of human 
beings. He waved his hat—shouted wildly, 
with frantic gesticulations—but no one heeded. 
And, all about the solitary place, no helping hand 
appeared. Great heavens! Should this fearful 
thing happen in his very sight, with none to 
rescue? Are they blind there—ore they deaf 
there on that train, speeding on blindly to fate 
and to death ? He hung himself with frenzied 
strength upon the mighty mass, with sinews 
cracking, with straiuing muscles and swelling 
veins, all that was in him bent to one mad 
gigantic effort. One moment more—oh, God! 
one moment more, for she may be aboard. And, 
in that awful instant—how, he knew not: it 
seemed as if invisible hands joined his—the 
great rock lifted, lifted, one single finger-span 
from the iron track and rolled, dragging him 
with it, in a cloud of dust and debris down into 
the hollow among the grass-grown sleepers and 
railway rubbish. The engineer espies him now, 
as, torn and fainting, be falls back while the 
train sweeps past. Then it slackens speed, 
there is a hum of voices, a waving of hats, a 
great cheer rends the air, a thousand voices 
seem to bless him, and, rousing from his stupor, 
he hears himself called a hero. 

A hero? He? Bah! He might have been a 
hero once. But now, hasn't be been running 
down these four years—the idlest, roughest, 
most hopeless fellow in the village? No, no, he 
will none of it 1 He is faint and sick. He seats 
himself on a stone by the wayside, while the 
train moves slowly on to the station. 

Will that engineer never have done waving his 
lap and shouting? Towzer yelps at the deport- 
feig monster with sharp short yaps of disapproval. 
It has done his master an ill turn somehow ; of 
that he feels sure. Tfye master’s hands are torn 
and bleeding, his clothes are disheveled and 
dust-covered. “ What will the old mistress think 
of all this?’* Towzer ponders, thoughtfully 
wagging his tail. 

The young man sits, gazing dreamily before 
him. His eyes are dim and weary. The 
mighty effort is over, and he cannot gather 
strength to walk from the scene of it. Half 
asleep he is, perhaps, and dreaming; for there 
beycnd him on the curve of the railway track, 
just where it seems to father dimness and mint, 
a fairy-like shape appears, as if dropped down 


from that faint white cloud hovering on the 
horizon s edge.. 

It is she herself, with her golden hair glinting 
in the sunlight just as she left him four years 
agone. He must be dreaming! He rubs bis 
eyes and looks again. The vision is not alone; 
her hand rests lightly on the arm of a stately 
gentleman—a gentleman in a silk hat and fine 
coat, who carries her crimson shawl on his other 
arm and seems to exercise a gentle supervision 
over her. But, as the two linger there for a 
moment, she raises her fingers airily to her lips 
and playfully wafts a kiss from them to earth 
and air. A greeting, perhaps, to the sweet sum¬ 
mer-time, a greeting to old remembrances. Yet 
Farmer Jacques seemed to feel that kiss float 
lightly down and rest upon his forehead. She 
can never be anything more to him, of course. 
She is the wife of that fine gentleman who would 
disdain to touch the hollow-eyed unkempt 
wretch watching him wolfishly afar off, but it 
cannot be wrong to take that kiss and keep 
it in remembrance of her forever. 

Groping blindly, he rises and staggers home¬ 
ward. It is getting dark, it is getting late, when 
the good dame at the farmhouse stumbles over 
her son at the th rest old, and wonders with 
uplifted hands what has befallen him. 

“It is the dumb-ager, I guess,” she says to 
Martha, the housemaid. 

Dumb enough; for neither by word nor sign 
does the young man intimate wbat has happened 
to bring him to this pass. 

But others are not so reticent. The village 
is ringing with his exploit, and every neighborly 
soul for miles around drops in at the farmhouse 
with comment and jelly and prescriptions. 

‘‘And I called him daft, the lad, that very 
morning—God forgive me—an’ a ne'er-do-well, 
when lie went out like one that is sent for and 
forgot about the harvest. And look you,” soys 
the good dame, remorsefully: 44 the lives he saved 
that day were worth more than a hundred 
harvests. Heaven help me!” 

She says this to a tall slim lady, leaning over 
the gate—a lady with golden hair and a silk 
gown : a very grand lady, thinks the old woman. 
44 But, bless me, I’ve known Jeanette ever since 
she was so high.” And Jeanette can never out¬ 
grow this village recollection, were she a princess. 

Perhaps she does not desire to. She blushes 
and glances brightly up at the tall gentleman 
beside her, as she says: 

44 We must take care of our hero, Mrs. Jacques. 
You must let us do something, or Ned and I shall 
feel ashamed of ourselves. Shan’t we, Ned?” 

“ Why, yes—of course,” is the quick response. 
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A SPRING SO N O. 


Upstairs, the “ hero,” sitting propped on pil- j myself, I thought I saw you somewhere, hover- 
lo^rs at the window, hears these voices and j ing over the old trysting-place. and you—” 
groans aloud. j “Kissed my hand to you?” snid Jeanette, 

The old lady has a bowl of gruel in her hand, j brightening up. “Oh, yes 1 and everybody said 
cooling and stirring it as she stands. j you were a hero. Oh, that was a grand day !” 

“It’s e’ena’most time to give it him now,” j “Then,” said the young man, solemnly, “I’m 
she Says. “He hain’t eat a morsel all day. j ready to go, Jeanette, and 1 wish it were over.” 
an’ he can’t seem to a-bear the gruel, neither.” j “It can’t be over, and it shan’t be over, GH- 
“Oh, let me take it iu,” says the girl, impet- i bert,” cries the girl, excitedly. “ You must get 
uously. “ He won't mind an old school-fellow.” J well. You shall get well. Drink this gruel, 
All the fine lady drops away from her, as she \ every drop of it. I’ll stand and hold it for you, 
grasps the bowl in her slim fingers. \ dear. I told Cousin Ned not to wait for me.” 

“I know the room,” she says, looking back j “‘Cousin’ Ned?” echoes the invalid, eagerly, 
radiantly from the top of the old stairway. j “Oh, heaven, what a fool I’ve been . r ” 

“ Happen she’ll find him all ’tossicated,” says j “Of course you have!” said Jeanette, smiling 
the old lady, apologetically, to her other visitor. \ brightly amid her tears. “There, I’ve half 
“ What with the fever and all, I can’t keep him j spoiled your gruel, crying into it. I always 
straight two minutes.” J'told you so, you know—a queer old fbolish fel- 

Having reached the upper room, Jeanette S low. But 1 suppose it lakes a good deal of queer 
pauses a moment, with her hand on the latch, j stuff to make a hero. Why, I half feel as if I 
perhaps to get breath alter her rush upstairs, j could be one myself, sometimes, if— ” 
then she opens the door softly and steps in. \ “ You couldn t love a poor wretch like me, 

The room is dusk. The sick man sits propped j could you, Jeanette?” 
up on pillows, which, as his mother feared, are j “ Not if you’re going to die, you know.” 
anything but orderly—they lie about the floor | “Well, I’ve changed my mind about that, 
and chair as if tossed by a feverish hand. J That gruel has cured me, for I saw you drop a 
Jeanette stoops and picks one up, os she £ tear into it, Jeanette. And, though I am not 
approaches. \ rich nor bright nor strong, I know that—” 

“Gilbert dear,” she says, “I—I’ve brought j “That your farm’s the biggest !” laughingly 
you some gruel.” j interrupted Jeanette, “and that I always did 

That is not sentimental for a first meeting j covet that old elm.” 
afler so many years. j And presently—not a fortnight after this— 

The sick man looks eagerly up, as he hears j young Farmer Jacques surprised the neighbors 
the voice. j by “getting about” again. He gathered in the 

“Jeanette!” he cries, holding out a thin and ^waiting harvest; he mended the broken fences; 
shaking hand. “ Oh, Jeanette! ” \ he held up his head once more like the man he 

Jeanette sobs as she takes the wasted' hand. I used to be. 

All the fortitude she has been gathering deserts \ “I wonder what on airth cured him?” said 
her, as such fortitude will in the hour of need, j Farmer Trotter to his neighbor. “ It do beat all 
“ It takes a deal to kill a strong young fellow how he’s come up, arter running down clcaU 
like me, Jeanette,” he whispers, with a pitiful past anything I ever see!” 
smile; “but there can be but one end to all “They say,” responded the neighbor, “It was 
this—I’ve been dying these four years. And along of something or another his wife put into 
I’m full of dreams and dying fancies, darling; j his gruel. You know she was eddicated In for- 
I thought, do you know, Jeanette, that day I hurt i eign parts, and they know a power o’ medicine.’ ’ 


A SPRING SONG. 

BY U ASQ AKETTA LIPPI NCOTT. 


Robik sings in the tall elm tree. 
The dew still lies on the clover; 
He trills and trills his song to me 
Over, and over, and over. 

Cherries are taming red and block, 
Gay little flies are roving ; 


Robin sings, as he flits back, 

“ Lite Is but loving and loving P* 

Robin flies to his tiny mate, 

Flinging a parting note to me: 

•* Now spring Is here, why do you wait? 
Living ia loving—don’t you see7*' 
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A PLEA FOR THE SICK. 

BY NK8. MARIETTA HAVEN. 

“A good nurse is of more importance than £ over the tray be as white and fine as you have, 
a doctor” is a frequent remark, and certainly \ and, if possible, add a flower or two. 
a nurse with good judgment holds a very high i If tea is used, have it fresh made and served 
place in a sick-room. Of her watchfulness, her % at once; that which has stood on the range 
quickness to appreciate changes, her readiness j stewing into bitterness is not only not appetizing, 
to act in case of emergency, it is not our purpose j but very unwholesome. Let the toast be as crisp 
to speak. Neither are we alludiug to the pro- \ and hot os possible, not allowed to stand till it 
fessional nurse, or not to her chiefly, but to the \ becomes like leather. Of course, it is not possible 
wife, mother, or dauglUer who may have the > to go into the dietary for a sick-room, but it is 
care of a loved one devolving upon her. Sho i of the greatest consequence that every article 
should see that the chamber is properly venti- j served should be carefully prepnred, not only 
lated, but that the invalid should be kept out « because it is more tempting to the languid appe- 
of all draughts. If doors and windows are j tite, but because it is so much more wholesome, 
open and a regular-made screen is not to be had, < Fried articles should never appear on any table, 
a clothes-horse with a shawl, quilt, or blauket s much less on an invalid’s tray, 
thrown over it and placed close to the sick-bed > All loud or grating noises should be avoided, 
or chair will keep off a draught—which is, of J as well as all unnecessary whisperings; perhaps 
course, most important. Frequent sponging ) the latter most annoy to the sick. No one can 
of the whole person with alcohol or bathing- j quite count on the notions of a sick person, mind 
whisky diluted with wuter is not only refreshing, t os well as body are so often demoralized. The 
but necessary, especially in cases of fever; but j gtep across the room should be firm and light— 
at the same time care must be taken that no cold \ be very careful to avoid noisy shoes. “ Her tip¬ 
is caught. The room should be of a little higher j toeing will drive me mad,” an invalid once said, 
temperature than ordinary, and but a small por- j So much depends upon the mood of an invalid, 
tion of the body should be exposed at a time, j that no rule can be laid down for all cases; but 
For instance, the neck, chest, and arms can bo $ a good nurse will soon learn to humor sick- 
8ponged quickly and quickly dried, then covered ! fancies. Usually, we think, a patient likes to 
up immediately; then the rest of the body in j see the hands of the attendant occupied with 
small portions at a time, always remembering to J bits of work, crocheting, or knitting—the colored 
cover quickly. Of course, if the illness is severe, \ silks or worsteds sometimes interest her insen- 
tlie patient may be too weak to allow of the \ sibly; but reading to herself, on the part of the 
whole body .being thus treated; but the watchful \ nurse, seems to be too absorbing. In many 
nurse will soon discover this. Such bathing is, j cases, reading aloud is of great benefit to the 
as a rule, not ouly refreshing, but important, s sick. The book should bo carefully chosen, 
as it cleanses the skin of the secretions thrown > however—never a depressing one—and the voice 
out through the pores. While this is being done, j well modulated, not rasping nor too loud, though 
the pillow should have been aired—if in winter- \ very distinct. If the invalid is fond of poetry, 
time, however, it should afterward be just passed j the rhythm is often very soothing and will 
before a fire, to take the chill off—a fresh pillow- | insensibly lull her to sleep. In this cose, con- 
case put on, and then, with a fresh bed-gown, i tinue the reading in a low and monotonous 
it is most probable that the patient will say : \ voice for awhile, till the sleep is fully established. 
“How nice it feels 1” and gradually fall into! Let everything about the sick-room be as 
a refreshing sleep, S dainty as possible. Do not overcrowd it with 

furniture; but a few good engravings hung upon 
the wall, a pretty piece of embroidery on the 
bureau, a vase or so on the mantel, often arrest 
the attention and form an agreeable source of 
out for the invalid’s benefit. Let the napkin l thought. 

(561) 


Have everything about the tray on -which the j 
meals are served as delicate and tempting as ! 
possible. If there is an extra best cup and j 
saucer or a dainty gloss in the bouse, bring it ! 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


The light and shade in a sick-room are of the 
first importance. The early-morning sun, if not 
directly in the patient's face, is usually very 
pleasant. If the night has been a long restless 
one, the breaking dawn is most acceptable; the 
weary eyes will watch the faint changes of the 
“daffodil sky” turning to rose-color, then to 
gold, and perhaps at last close in a refreshing \ 
slumber. Later in the day, care must be taken \ 
that, while the room is made cheerful by sun- j 
light, there should be no glare to tire eye and \ 
brain; blinds or shades should be careftilly S 
adjusted with this object in view. \ 

An open fire is a cheerful companion for any- < 
one, especially for the sick, if the weather admits 5 
of it. If it is of wood, the tongs should not be \ 


too constantly employed, with their sharp snap¬ 
ping noise, and all smoke must, as a matter of 
course, be avoided. 

The night-light should be carefully adjusted 
and shaded so os never to make a point of light 
in the patient’s face; and, before retiring, the 
nurse should have all drinks, medicines, and 
needful articles systematically arranged on a 
table where they can be had at any moment. 

As for the nurse, it is plainly her duty, to the 
patient quite as much os to herself, that she 
should get a fair amount of sleep, fresh air, and 
exercise. The good health resulting will enable 
her to nurse longer and better, and she will go to 
the sick-room with brighter eyes, better spirits, 
and a buoyancy that will react on the invalid. 


NOTES ON FL 

BY MRS. M. I 

Summer-blooming bulbs give the amateur os 
much satisfaction as anything in the floral line. 
Among the very best, I must class gladiolos. 
One great beauty of these—you can plant them 
at so many intervals during the summer, that, if 
you plant some very early, say in April, and 
continue to plant every two weeks until July 4th, 
you will have a succession of bloom until frost. 
Those who have only cultivated the more com¬ 
mon sort have but little idea of the wonderfhl 
beauty of the newer varieties of this class of 
plants. And then, the ease with which they 
are grown is much in their favor. Given rich 
soil, a sunny situation, and thorough cultivation 
during all their growth, and success is certain. 
Tigridias, another of our summer-flowering 
bulbs, are too pretty and curious to be lost sight 
of. They are gay as bright-winged butterflies, 
but one blossom only lasts for a day; but there 
is sure to be another to take its place on the 
morrow. Cultivation same as for gladiolus; 
may be grown in more shade though, if a sunny 
spot is not available. 

For a border for bright-hued plants, nothing 
excels the little oxalis, with its pretty clover-like 
leaves with the dark zones. It grows in such 
pretty masses and makes a fine unbroken out¬ 
line, and blooms nicely too. The bulbs may be 
planted any time after the ground is warm, and 
in (he fall may be stored away the same as gladi- 
olas. They are so cheap and increase so rap¬ 
idly that one need not be without an abundance 
of them. For one of the finest fall flowers, com¬ 
mend to me the dahlia, and we have it now in 
the greatest perfection. With what wonderful 
skill the florist has succeeded in bringing to this 


ORICULTURE. 

. WAGGONER. 

gorgeous flower, as to many others, such beauty 
of form, size, such a variety of color, and, in 
fact, everything to make it everyway desirable. 
It may now be grown from seed, and blooms the 
first year the same as an annual. Then, if you 
have grown some fine specimens, as you will be 
apt to if you have purchased choice seed from a 
reliable florist, you may store the tubers, after 
digging in the fall, in barrels of dry sand in the 
cellar, for use another year. The dahlia must 
have the ricliest soil, in fact it can hardly be 
too rich. Frequent stirrings of the soil are need¬ 
ful, and at least once a week it should be well 
watered with soapsuds. Be sure to tie up to a 
strong stake, as they need support, they are 
such rank growers. Hundreds of the most 
showy flowers will reward you if you have 
given them their just requirements. They grow 
readily from cuttings, and florists propagate 
them in this way; but, for an amateur, they 
are really not so satisfactory as seed, but they 
are not so expensive as the tubers. 

I have always grown hyacinthus candicans in 
much the same way as gladiolas. Though said 
to be hardy, I have always feared to risk them 
out to the severity of our winters, so have planted 
them in spring and then removed to the cellar in 
the fall. It is one of the best flowering bulbs I 
have tried. I am more and more pleased with it 
every year. Grown in groups of a dozen or 
more, it shows to better advantage than if grown 
singly. No trouble from the time it is put in the 
ground until digging-time again, and none then 
if you are willing to risk them to Jack Frost. 
They may never be injured, but I am not pre¬ 
pared to say, having never tried the experiment. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



O’ ■ 


The material is fulled into the shoulder, opening 
over a V-shaped front of velvet or surah; cuffs 
and collar to match. Loops of narrow velvet or 
gros-grain ribbon trim the skirt on left side. 
Hat of straw, veiled in dotted lace and trimmed 
with butterfly bows of velvet or gros-grain rib¬ 
bon to match the gown. Parasol of the same 


No. 1—Is a walking-dress, of either zephyr, 
gingham, or sateen. The underskirt is in wide 
kilt-plaits all around. The over-drapery forms 


material as the dress. Fourteen to fifteen yards 
of material will be required. 

No. 2—Is an embroidered nainsook dress. The 
foundation of plain nainsook has a narrow 
plaited ruffle on the edge. Over this, a deep 
flouncing of the embroidery is kilt-plaited. The 
over-drapery—also of the wide flouncing—is 
arranged to form a deep point in front, also in 


a long point in front, the back in irregular loop¬ 
ing, side-plaited to form a jabot, as seen in the 
illustration. The bodice pointed bock and front. 
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the back. The bodice is a short basque trimmed $ 
with an edge of the embroidery — the same ! 
edges the plaited vest. Hat of straw, trimmed \ 
with band and loops of ribbon. Eight to ten } 
yards of flouncing will be required. Tb make J 
the dress less expensive, the deep flouncing need S 
only be used for the kilted skirt, and a narrower \ 
one may be used for the over-drapery, or it can j 
be entirely of the plain nainsook. j 

No. 3—Is a walking-dress, of pin-striped wool- \ 
ens, tennis-flannel, or gingham. The underskirt 


double-fold goods or fourteen yards of gingham 
will be required. 

No. 4.—Boy’s sailor or tennis suit, of navy-blue 
flannel. The collar, undershirt, outside sailor- 
collar, cuffs, etc., are of blue and white striped 
tennis-flannel. Cap and stockings to match. 


No. 3. 

is entirely plain, the over-drapery long and full, 
both back and front. The long basque is of 
jacket-form, opening in front over a white woolen 
vest, if the dress is of wool, or over a white 
corded piqu6, if of gingham. Cuffs and collar of 
velvet, even upon a gingham. Hat of straw, 
trimmed with band of velvet and faced with the 
same. Ostrich-tips and some loops of velvet 
complete the trimming. Eight to ten yards of 


No. ft. 
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No. 6.—Blouse suit, with first pants, for little < work for 
boy of four years. It is made of navy-blue or j moments. 


mothers or aunts in their leisure 
Blue and red embroidery-cottons 


white flannel. The collar, belt, and cutfs arc of j wash better than other colors, and they may be 


wide white Hercules braid. 

No. 6—Is a blouse apron for p girl of tlirqe to j 
four years. It is made of nainsook and trimmed J 
with an embroidered edge. The yoke is laid in jj 
narrow plaits. The apron fastens in the bock, j 
and the wide collar is separate. i 

Nos. 7, 8, 9—Are “ Three little Girls from \ 
School.” The first one’s dress is of dark-brown 
sateen, braidod with leru braid. Straw bat, s 
trimmed with ribbon to match. I 

The second dress is of marine-bine serge, > 
trimmed with red worsted braid. Straw hat, \ 
trimmed with red and blue ribbons. j 

The third dress is of light-blue cashmere, \ 
trimmed with galloon. Muslin cap, with lace \ 
frill and loops of blue and wljite satin ribbon. < 
No. 10—Is a pretty blue zephyr lawn, figured j 
with white. The skirt is put on the waist in l 
full gathers. The waist has a fullness back and \ 
front, and is shirred at the bottom. The waist- \ 
band, collar, straps on the shoulders, and cuffs \ 
are made of plain pink cambric striped with * 
white Russian braid. \ 

Cross-stitch embroidery is now so much used \ 
for children’s dresses, that it can be applied \ 
instead of braid, if preferred, and is h dainty ; 


; used combined, or either color alone, depending 
upon the color of the dres9. 


No. G. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 10. 
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BLOUSE BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT EMILY U. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement, a simple bodice ^ 4. Halp op Back Yoke. 

for seaside or country wear. It can be made \ 6. Sleeve. 

either in the same material as the skirt or in ) The full sleeve is gathered into a wristband, 
contrasting color and fabric. Our pattern con- i The letters and notches show how the pieces 
sists of five pieces: < join. If a checked material is used, it is the 

1. Half op Front. ] fashion to cut it on the cross, so that the lines 

2. Half op Back. S appear as seen in illustration, or it may be made 

3. Half of Front Yoke. \ bias, though the shape is not so well kept. 
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CROCHETED SHAWL. 


BT MR8. JANE WEAVER. 




White, fawn, or pale-blue split xephyr or Shet¬ 
land wool. About three ounces for a shawl one 
yard square. The crochet-hook to fit the wool, 
not too large. It is begun in the centre; make 
a little circle of the wool and draw through this 
a single; work three chain, one double-chain, 
three chain, one double-chain in this circle to \ 


the centre of the shawl is worked in this way 
with the hook through the middle stitch of the 
three chain of the last round, taking up the 
stitch double on the pin to keep the work close 
and even. Work about thirtyfour rounds, then 
begin the border, first ascertaining that there is 
an odd number of loops between the corner loops. 

The Border. —First round: In the corner 
loop work two treble, two chain, two treble, two 
chain, two treble, two chain, two treble. * Make 
one chain, double-chain in the centre stitch of 
the next loop of the last round, one chain; two 
treble, two chain, two treble in the middle 
stitch of the next loop, repeat from * till tho 
corner, which work like the last. Second 
round: Work two treble, two chain, two treble 
into every loop of three chain of the last round. 
Third round: Make one chain, double-chain 
between the two trebles of the last round, one 
chain; in the corner loop work two treble, two 
chain, two treble, two chain, two treble, two 
chain, two treble, * one chain, double-chain 
between the two trebles of the last round, one 
chain, two trebles, two chain, two trebles into 
the next loop, repeat from *, work the corner as 
before. Make the border about twelve rounds 
deep. The edge is done after a repetition of the 
second round. Join the round, make two chain- 
up at the bnck of the work, three treble into the 
next hole, then work three chain fastened by a 
single into the stitch below the chain three 
times in the same bole, then three treble in the 
same loop, * one chain, double-chain bet ween the 
trebles of the last, round, one chain, three trebles. 


make eight loops; fasten this round with a ^ three loops of three chain, three trebles into tlie 
double-chain in the middle stitch of the next i next loop, and continue all round from *. 
loop, and in the same hole make three chain, one l Bun a ribbon the width of the first boles ol 


double-chain—this will be the corner and is j the border all round the shawl, fastened by a 
worked in the same way every round—three j stitch at each corner, and tie a looped bow on 
chain, double-chain in the middle stitch of the | the right side out at the upper folding-ovet 
next loop, then the corner again and repeat. All > corner. 


TRAVELING-SHAWL COVER. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in front of number, a strap in web- j loop or bolder fastened at the side with a large 
bing, decorated with fancy stitches in bright- t bone button. The end of each band is shaped 
colored wools or arrasene, for a traveling-shawl ' as a triangle and stitched with wool or thread, 
cover. The two circular bands are united by a - A pattern of flowers may replace the border. 

Vut. XCIII.—32. (567) 
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A DAHLIA ANTIMACASSAR. 



UMBRELLA-CASE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Wo give, in front of number, a case for hold- 5 inches. The remaining eleven inches are for the 
ing two or three umbrellas. The case is made : lap-over. Divide this and work a viuc in out- 
<>f gray linen embroidered with red working-Mine on the middle of the upper part, after round- 
cotton in outline-stitch, bound and tied with i ing otf the corners. When worked, baste the 
red worsted braid. Three-quarters of a yard of > lining of this lap under the turned-up part and 
linen, two skeins of working-cotton, one piece \ stitch it across. Divide the bottom into equal 
of braid, will be required. When finished, the \ parts, and sew again through the length of the 
length of the case is thirty inches, just the < case. Then bind the open edges, sew two strings 
width of the linen. Turn a hem two and a half J on the lap, to tie the cate when rolled up, and 
inches deep at the open end; stitch this twice J run a drawing-string in the casing at the open 
across to make a casing for a drawing-string; \ end, to keep the umbrellas in place. We give the 
then turn the lower part up over the other eight l illustration open and closed. 


CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give a very uncommon and beautiful pat- and daisies were in pink, blue, and white; the 
tern on the Supplement. The original design, ribbon in blue; the fuchsias in shades of pink ; 
in the Louis XV style, was for a cushion in a and the wreath around the whole in the various 
beautifully-furnished house. The cushion was colors employed for the flowers. Of course, this 
of cream-white satin. The embroidery was done exquisite design may be used in any color or 
in silks in the natural colors. The basket was material desired. Olive-green is suitable for 
of a yellowish brown; the roses, forget-me-nots, \ most rooms, and wears welL 
(568) 


quarter yards of olive-green or any pretty con¬ 
trasting color; old-gold and blue or orange and 
peacock-blue would be good for contrasts. Cut 
the ribbon into twelve-inch lengths; there will 
be five of the one shade and four of the other. 
Sew each piece together to form a circle, turn in 
a quarter-inch and gather twice, drawing the 
centres almost together, not leaving an opening 
larger than an ordinary pencil. Sew iridescent 
cord over those two gatherings. Join the rosettes 
on the back, alternating the colors; and, to fill 
the spaces between them, weave the gilt cord from 
the opposite points and fasten the threads in the 
middle, as seen in the illustration. Quite wide 
Oriental lace is slightly fulled on the edge and set 
A very handsome antimacassar can be made ; well back under the curved edges of the rosettes, 
as follows: Get one and three-quarter yards > If properly made, this is very showy, and re- 
of two-iucli ruby satin ribbon and one and a > quires but little time to put the whole together. 
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HORSE-SHOE DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 


IT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design may be worked in colored cotton, 
linen floss, or wash-crewel, in one or two colors, 


on Java canvas, butcher'8-linen, etc. It is suit¬ 
able for boy’s school-bags, office-bags, etc. 


PINCUSHION. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in front of number, a pincushion the fancy stitches are put in with different col- 
which is intended to be suspended from the ored filoselle silks. 

wall by a brass-headed nail. The foundation is \ Wc also give, on same page, two details of such 
perforated cardboard, which can be purchased at j kind of embroidery, in cross and long stitches, 
any fancy shop in various colors. The cushion j These may be done on pinked-out cloth for the 
in the oentre is formed of colored flannel, and 1 edge of such cushions. 


COLORED PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored design in crosR-stitch. of a cat, in \ are entirely optional. The black marks can be 
the front of the book, is to be done in crewels J varied to black and white, tortoise-shell color, 
on Java canvas, and is suitable for a rug. chair- ? shaded grays, etc. Two different designs for 
cushion, or footstool. Of course, the colors used corners are given. 


DESSERT-CLOTH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Rnnplement, we give a design in out- i to be done on coarse linen, either in black or 
line for a dessert-cloth or for a side-table cloth, \ the natural colors in silk. 
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STKIPE, IN KNITTING 


BY MRS. JA5E WEAVER. 



Stripe, in knitting, adapted for the centre \ K 2, Ml, K 1, Ml, K 2, SI, draw S over. 


stripe of a chairback. On each side, a border 
of olive-green plush. Brown tassels at each 
e:id. Material: Messrs. Walter Evans & Co’s 
Maltese cotton No. 10, a middle tint of rich 
brown color. Steel needles No. 14. 

Explanation of terms: K, knit; M, make; 
P, purl; S, slip; K 2 T, knit two together; 
P 2 T, purl two together, crossed. Thus done, 
insert the pin from left to right at the back 
of both stitches and purl both off together. 

Ca =t on fifty stitches. 

First row: purl. 

Second row: S 1, P 2, K 2, M 1, K2T, P 3, 
K 11, K 2 T. Ml, Kl, Ml, P 2, Ml, K 1, 
M 1, S 1, K 1, draw S over, K 11, P 3, K 2, 
M 1. K 2 T, P 3. 

Third row: S 1, K 2, P 2, M 1, P 2 T, K 3, 
P 10, P 2 T, crossed : P 3, K 2, P 3, P 2 T, 
P10, K 3, P 2, M 1, P 2 T, R 3. 

Fourth row: SI, P 2, K 2, Ml, K 2 T, 
P 3, IC 9, K 2 T, Kl, Ml, Kl, Ml, Kl, 
P 2, K 1, M 1, K 1, M 1, K 1, S 1, K 1, 
draw S over, K 9, P 3, K 2, Ml, K 2 T, P 3. 

Fifth row: S 1, K 2, P 2, M 1, P 2 T, K 3, 
P 8, P 2 T, crossed; P 5, K 2, P 5, P 2 T, 
P 3, K 3, P 2, M 1, P 2 T, K 3. 

Sixth row: SI, P 2, K 2, M 1, K 2 T, P 3, 
K 7, K 2 T, K 2, Ml, K 1, M 1, K 2, P 2, 
(070) 


K 7, P 3, K 2, M 1, K 2 T, K 3. 

Seventh row: SI, K 2, P 2, Ml, P 2 T f 

K 3, P 6, P 2 T, crossed ; P 7, K 2, P 7, 

P 2 T, P 6, K 3, P 2, Ml, P 2 T, K 3. 

Eighth row : SI, P 2, K 2, Ml, K2T, P 8, 
K 6, K2T, K 8, Ml, K 1, Ml, K 8, P 2, 

K 8, M 1, K 1, M 1, K 8, S 1, K 1, draw S over, 
K 5, P 8, K 2, M 1, K 2 T, P 8. 

Ninth row: S 1, K 2, P 2, M 1, P 2 T, K 8, 
P 4, P 2 T, crossed ; P 9, K 2, P 9, P 2 T, 

P 4, K 3, P 2, Ml, P 2 T, K 3. 

Tenth row: S 1, P 2, K 2, M 1, K 2 T, P 8, 
K 3, K 2 T, K 4, Ml, K 1, Ml, K 4, P 2, 

K 4, M 1, K 1, M 1, K 4, S 1, K 1, draw S over, 
K3, P3, K2, Ml, K2T, P 3. 

Eleventh row: SI, K 2, P 2, Ml. P 2 T, 

K 3, P 2, P 2 T, crossed; P 11, K 2, P 11, 
P 2 T, P 2, K 3, P 2, Ml, P 2 T, K 8. 

Twelfth row: SI, P 2, K 2, Ml. K2 T, 
P 3, Kl, K 2 T, K 6, Ml, K 1, Ml, K 6, 

P 2, K 6, Ml, Kl, Ml, K 6, SI, K 1, 

draw S over, K 1, P 8, K 2, M 1, K 2 T, P 3. 

Thirteenth row: SI, K 2, P 2, Ml, P 2 T, 

K 3, P 2 T, crossed ; P 13, K 2, P 13, P 2 T, 
K 6, P 2 T, K 3. 

Fourteenth row: SI, P 2, K 2, Ml, K 2 T, 
P 3, K 14, P 2, K 14, P 3, K 2, M 1, K 2T, P 8. 

Begin again with the first row. 
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HANGING SCREEN, WITH ROPE-TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


A new style is now in vogue for trimming the 
pretty screens and hanging panels that are 
painted on Indian matting—which, being about 
a yard wide, gives ample scope for beautiful 
designs of figures and flowers. The idea of 
trimming with rope is quite original and very 
effective. A white manilla rope of clothes-line 
size is used. The matting is hemmed to make 
a firm edge, top and bottom ; and across this is 
sewed a line of rope cut long enough to form 
a tassel fringed-out about a quarter of a yard deep 
at oach end. Through this, is passed the rope 
that makes a coil at the top, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The lower edge is worked in the same J 
way, excepting that here the ropes are cut in j 
lengths of about three-quarters of a yard, passed } 
over and under the straight line, making a series i 
of loops-and-tassels. Oue would not imagine j 
that, out of this rough material, so pretty a { 
finish could be made, and an ingenious person j 
•an apply the idea to a variety of fancy articles. \ 



CARRIAGE OR SHOPPING-PURSE BAG. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This kind of shopping-bag seems to be more j of silk. The tassels may be of Ivory, with rings 
in use and more fashionable than the old shop- \ to match, or of silk, and the rings may be of 
ping-saiohel. It can be made of plush, lady's- j polished steel or gilt; either looks well. The 
doth, or antique brocade. If of cloth, it may \ bag should be lined with some pretty-colored 
km Amhroidered in outline and in a darker shade * silk or satin. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Closinq Volume. —The present mouth closes the 
first volume for this year, ami it has proved at once 
a success pleasaut to look back over aud a hopeful augury 
for the future. We never made so many promises for 
a new year as we offered for this; but the united voice 
of press and subscribers bears witness that, so far, every 
pledge has been even more than fulfilled. Of course, this 
verdict is extremely gratifying; and, though we do not 
mean to assume any mock-modesty in regard to its accept¬ 
ance, there is one thing we can truthfully assert: it will 
only spur us on to renewed efforts—for, as our rentiers 
unanimously admit, our ambition is to make each fresh 
volume in some point superior to its predecessor. Apropos 
to this vigilance on our pari, tho Boston “Traveller” not 
long since paid us a compliment well worth quoting, from 
a Journal of its prominence. It says: “There seems 
no limit to Peterson’s' resources; its unfailing variety 
is a constant surprise to its oldest readers, aud its circulation 
far exceeds any other magazine of its kind.” And there, 
of courso, is tho real secret of our success—never relaxing 
attention, constant care that each department is kept np to 
the mark, always displaying some fresh and original feature 
without allowing any one of the numerous departments 
to assume sufficient proportions to overshadow the otliers. 
We never forget that we have before us a task far more 
difficult than that of any other magazino in this country. 
Our contemporaries are divided Into distinct domes: ono 
is a magazine of literature, another of fashion, a third 
is devoted to artistic* needs; and each of these publications 
does its duty bravely In its special lino. But ours is the ouo 
periodical offering the combination of literature, art, and 
fashion ; univerailly admitted to be, in each of its depart¬ 
ments, the peer of any rival; and, therefore, the one 
monthly In America which can presont a claim in itself 
to supply tho attraotions of three sop&ruto magazines. 

These claims are worth any person's serious consideration 
iu these expensive days, and that they are widely compre¬ 
hended and acknowledged is a truth every year more deeply 
impressed on u& The volume which the next month will 
usher in has already a long list of fresh subscribers awaiting 
its appearance, in addition to the formidable array which 
greeted its predecessor. We can safely assert that both 
new and old friends will find their highest expectations 
fully realized: and, secure in that certainty, we await 
their verdict with pleasurable anticipation. 

The Brahmins Say : “ He that is wise, let him pursue 
some desire or othor; for ho that does not affect some one 
thing in chief, unto him all things are distasteful and 
tedious.” Carlyle tolls us: “Blessed is ho who has found 
his work: let him ask no other blessedness.” And Kmerson 
declares that “ the high prize of life, the crowning fortune 
of a man, is some pursuit which finds him in employment 
and happiness—whether it^be to make baskets or broad¬ 
swords, canals, statutes, or songs.” 

I>on’t Lend Your Magazine.—W e give the following 
extract from a lady’s letter, as a warning to subscribers, 
though we forbear to mention the name of the State or 
oounty * “My magazine-patterns are scattered over this and 
the adjoining county, and the 1 ooks get completely worn 
out going from one to another.” 
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In thk Garden. —There Is plenty to do In the garden, 
this mouth. Some seeds may yet be sown, if there is any 
room left. Among those which may still be planted is the 
old-fashioned hollyhock. It should be sown iu light rich 
soil at the beginning of June. The plants must not be 
allowed to grow too near together, and they must be care 1 
fully staked and the side-shoots taken off as soou as they 
U?gin to grow tall. If the soil is light, they can safely be 
left out all winter. Wallflowers, too, may be sowu now 
for next year's flowering. 

Bedding-out plants are arranged in the garden now and 
need well watering iu dry weather. Much of the seed 
sown last month, mignonette especially, will need a good 
deal of thinniug out. 

Window and greenhouse plants must be watched for 
green-fly, and the infested plants washed and syringed 
frequently. 

The grass must tie constantly mown and rolled, and, 
If the weather is dry, a thorough watering once or twice 
a week improves it 

Imitation is proverbially the sincerest flattery. Undoubt¬ 
edly, in most cases, such flattery is agreeable, but the owu- 
ers of a popular proprietary articlo are pardonable if they 
resent such imitation. Pearline, an article whoso merits 
liavo been judiciously advertised and are widely known* 
has achieved a popularity which makes it the mark of 
imitators. These latter are being overhauled in various 
courts throughout tho couutry for peddling a compound 
put up like Pearline Which they represent to be the gen- 
tiiuo article. As some persons have been deceived by those 
unscrupulous tricksters, tho exposure of their methods will 
have the effect of stopping a traffic by which many have 
been victimized. 


\ Culture For Our Own Pleasure.— How enormously 

! culture enhances the enjoyment of life—giving eyes, in 
fact, whore others see not, and ears where others are deaf. 
In every book read and In every work of art seen, there is 

I an added world of pleasure; and, besides all this, the mind 
Is, to a great extent, raised above the circumstances of life 
and can find satisfectidn in itself to a degree little realised 
by those who are without what we might call this extra 


sense. 

Hints tor Housekenters. —Tissue or printing paper is 
the best thing for polishing glass or tinware. 

A bit of soda, dropped into the cavity of an aching tooth, 
| will afford relief. 

i Egg-shell, crushed and shaken in glass bottles half filled 
s with water, will clean them quickly. 

? The juice of half a lemon, in, a glass of water without 
s sugar, will frequently cure a slck-headache. 

< Thirty-nine Years.—A lady, in sending a subscription, 

> writes: “My grandmother took your magazine over thirty* 

< nine years, and I desire to keep it in the fondly as long as 
5 I live. She thought there was no magazine Ilk* ft-” 

> “ Ladies Have Not a Monopoly.”—A gentleman writes: 
j “ The ladies do not baYe a monopoly of prizing * Pe terson'; 

> it was one of my boyhood's best friends, and is one of my 

> chief favorites yet" 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. S 

NEW SERIES. | 

BY ABRAM LJVEZEY, A.M., M.D. > 

No. 10.—Diseases of Children Arisino from the j 
Improper Use of Foods. c 

Haring briefly noted the food most suitable for children > 
iu our Last article, it seems proper, in concluding this I 
subject, to impress upon mothers the fact that many f 
disease j ari.se from the improper and ignorant use of foods. \ 
Water ofte n conveys organic poisons into the stomach and \ 
spreads disease, as well as inorganic poisons—such as lead, > 
copper, etc. The poisonous toadstool (Agaticus muscarius) % 
In oftc.i mistaken for the edible aud harmless mushroom \ 
(Agarietu aimpestris). Urticaria or nettle-rash, well known \ 
by iti elevated whitish wheals of the skin, accompanied by > 
in tensj itching or stinging, is often induced by certain kinds j 
of Ash, mussels, pork, and eren by an undue hearty meal, > 
when there is a predisposition to the affection. < 

Game, venison, and other foods In an incipient decom- 
posed stato may be eaten with Impunity. For, in the \ 
stomach, putrid matters are rendered innocuous—which, \ 
if applied to a cut or wound, would be deadly poisonous. \ 
Thus, the poison of tlie rattlesnake and the rabid dog can i 
be swallowed without lujury. If the integuments are sound ; ? 
but woo uuto him if he has the least sore or crack of lips, \ 
mouth, or gullet through which tho poison can be absorbed \ 
aud carried into the blood. The so-called entozotftic die- j 
eases arise from tho presouce of parasites—different species j 
of worms, trichina*, etc., etc.—which euter the stomach s 
on Infested vegetable or auimul food partaken of, in tho j 
form of larva;: minute living germs, hatched fttm still j 
more minute eggs. The largo common round worm is one ? 
of the more common parasites affecting the young, and Is j 
developed and retained in the intestines and often causes > 
convulsions iu children, and. In time, much emaciation is < 
a.it to follow. The thread or wire worm infests tho lower > 
bowel and is generally confined to children, and is often £ 
a source of great annoyance to them—especially in the early > 
part of tho night, in preventing peaceful slumber. An < 
excessive use of salted foods to tho exclusion of vegetables \ 
induces that peculiar disease to which the name of “scurvy” } 
or “saline purpura” is applied. A prolonged recourse to \ 
salted bacon produces a physical change in the blood, \ 
rendering it so fluid that It pours out, so to speak, from a \ 
wound with groat freedom. It exndes especially from the > 
gums and infiltrates here and there Into the skin, causing : 
large dark vascular blotches. This condition of the system 
demands At once a largely-increased acid vegetable diet. 

Tea exercises a special influence over the nervous system, 
and, in excess, is a disturbing agent to the healthful 
economy, and Is more or less Injurious especially to the 
young. In children, the effects of ton upon their sensitive 
nervous systems are often Well marked; first, by an 
excitability followed by a lowness of spirits; secondly, ; 
a peculiar timidity upon tho approach of dArkness: an 
unexpected shadow or any unusual phenomena are suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to cause fear. The free indulgence 
In lemonades and other acidulous fruit-drinks is often j 
productive of harm, as well as preserves, sweetmeats, etc. 
But the Irritations produced by the thoughtless and hurried 
habit of eating, os well os in swallowing, the seeds or pits 
of fruit and the tongh rinds of vegetables generally—also 
the eating of radishes, cucumbers, etc., etc., and hard dried 
fruits without or with but slight stewing—are the gredt 
sources of mischief to the economy of children; for over 
these various articles the gastric Juice or digestive process ;1 
has but little or no solvent power, and therefore mothers ; 
cannot be too careful to keep them fUr removed from their ; 
young children. Want of allotted space prevents further : 
coasklsratton of tood* and drink*. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Lands Prize Essays. Concord, N. H.; Republican Pro ss 
Association. —Until recent years, sanitary literature could 
easily be divided into two distinct classes : one, so severely 
scientific as to be generally unintelligible to any save spe¬ 
cialists ; the other, while written in popular style, usually 
so inaccurate as to facts and absurd as to inferences os to 
work much harm by their erroneous teachings. The 
American Public Health Association, a voluntary organisa¬ 
tion, counting in Its ranks cultured men and women of all 
professions, has labored hard to correct the evils growing 
out of this order of things and to tarnish the jmblic at 
large the sort of knowledge that is needed to preserve life 
and avert disease. Three years ago, Mr. Henry Lomb, of 
Rochester, offered prizes for essays on certain topics of vital 
Interest to every intelligent person. There are four of 
these emays, all written by professional men of wide repu¬ 
tation, and, while the most rigid scientific demands for 
accuracy are complied with, every detail is made clear to 
the most unscientflc understanding. The subjects treated 
are: “ Healthy Homes and Foods for the Working Classes” ; 
“ The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of School-houses”; 
“Disinfection against Infectious Diseases”; “Preventable 
Causes of Injuries and Death in American Manufactories 
and Work-shops.” Too high a value cannot be placed on 
these pamphlets. They should be in the hauds of every 
man and woman, aud the tkirly nominal price at which 
they are sold—twentyfive cents for the four—places them 
within the reach of all. 

A Ijife'e Mistake. Dp Mrs. H. LovaU Cameron. Philadel¬ 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Company. —The book is au autobiog¬ 
raphy—to many persons the most attractive form in which 
a story ran be told—and the heroine puts a great deal of 
force and passion Into the narration of her youthful joys 
and troubles. In spite of the unsatisfactory denouement 
which the title suggests, the novel ends happily, as a love- 
tale ought always to do, and leaves both hero aud heroine 
wiser and stronger from the suffering caused by their 
mutual blunders and errors. 

A Blind Ix>a<L By Josephine W. Bates. PftOadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. —The scene of the story is laid in 
a mining-village of Moutana and Is full of Ideal color and 
incident. The characters are numerous but sharply defined, 
and two or three stand out like types drawn from life. 
Montana is still sufficiently new ground for the romancer 
to possess the charm of novelty, and readers fond of scenes 
And characters out of the beaten track cannot fall to find 
“A Blind Lead” highly attractive. 

Musical Studies at Rome. By Margaret B. Harvey. Phila¬ 
delphia: Walter E. HeHHg.— These studies are Intended to 
reach persons remote from centres of musical culture; 
those whose early education has been neglected ; those who 
have become discouraged by wrong methods of teaching; 
and those whose time and means for self-improvement atfe 
limited. The book, which is handsomely bound in cloth, 
sells for one dollar. The chapter on church music alone Is 
well worth tho price. 

How to Get Rich s in the South. By W. H. Harrison, JV. 
Chicago: W. H. Harrison Publishing Company. —This is the 
most valuable book of the kind which has ever been pub¬ 
lished, and gives clearly every sort of Information that can 
be required in regard to the great opportunities for making 
a fortune in the N>uth. It tells exactly what to do and how 
to do it, and, while it is a complete treatise on Southern 
resources, it will also take its place as a standard agricult¬ 
ural work. 

A Book for Esory Woman Is ths most fitting name to give 
“ Tokology,” by Alice B. Stockham, M. D. It IS a work 
thAt no woman, especially no mother, should fail to study; 
and we hope that the sale of a hundred thousand copies, 
which It has already reached, wfll be quadrupled before 
many yearn 
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OUE NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR-- 

OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Echoes from the Press.— Full of praise of our efforts \ 
as they have always been, the newspapers generally are \ 
this year even more lavish thau usual iu their encomiums. j> 
To print a tithe of the notices which each month brings j 
would bo impossible, and it is difficult, where all are so \ 
fluttering, to decide which to select for publication. The \ 
Phillipsburg (i'n.) Journal says: “Tho attractive features $ 
tiat have always characterized * Peterson’s Magazine’ have ? 
made it the foremost periodical of the kind published.” < 
Indianapolis (lnd.) Nows says: ” 'Petoroon’s Magazine’ j 
continues to stand at the head of high-class literature for < 
ladies. The stool-plate, wood-engravings, and dress-pat- > 
terns are all of superior merit, and the literary portion £ 
deserves the highest praise.” The Ellsworth (Wis.) Uerahl l 
aiys of '’Peterson” : “No lady can afford to be without this £ 
cheapest and best of the lady’s-magazines.’ 1 The St. Louis l 
(Mo.) Christian Sunday-school Teacher mys: “ ‘ Peterson's e 
Magazine,’ which for almost two generations has been one > 
of tho most popular household magazines, was perhaps j 
never more attractive.” The Meriden (Conn.) Dally Republi- s 
can says: “ Between its artistic claims, its literary excellence, j 
and its thorough reliablenesses a guide to dress and fashion, s 
* Peterson’ coven a wide range.” The Schenectady (N. Y.) \ 
Evening Star says: “ * Peterson’ is a live first-class mag- s 
azine, up to the needs of the times in every respect, and > 
this is tho secret of its ever-growing popularity.” The < 
Springfield (Ohio) Sunday News says: 44 4 Peterson * is one 
of the best-known periodicals in the United States. It is a 
monthly bndget of literature and fashion, and is an inval¬ 
uable household companion.” The Athol (Mass.) Chron- 
Iclo says: “ ‘ Peterson's Ma g a zi no’ is as fascinating as ever, ; j 
and will be eagerly read by all the ladies.” Port Chester ; 
(X. Y.) Journal says: “ ‘Peterson's’ stories aro intensely 
interesting, and the entire magaxiue shows a vitality that 
gratifies its old readers and attracts many new admirers. ; 
It may truthfully be called ’A Magazine of Literature, Art, 
and Fashion,’ and every lady should take it.” 

Survival of the Fittest. — For some time post, the 
quostiou of purity iu baking-powders has formed quite a 
feature of newspaper discussions, and emineut doctors of 
philosophy have given opinions as to tho ingredients which 
compose many of the articles sold under thut name. The 
Investigations have narrowed down to the limit which 
awards the Royal Baking-Powder tho palm of purity, and 
several of the most distinguished scientists have testified to > 
their conviction that no extraneous or deleterious matter ? 
enters Into its composition. Tho Royal Baking-Powder < 
Company have achieved a world-wido reputation for the 
■access which has marked their preparation of cream of | 
tartar for baking-purposes. It is indisputably showu that :j 
they have eliminated all elements of tartrate of lime, alum, ! 
or other impurities, aud present to the public a healthful ' 
and chemically pure article. Such widely-known chemists 
os Henry Morton, E. G. Love, H. A. Mott, William > 
McMurtrle, and others have verified its superiority over 
other manufactures, and testified, through practical expe¬ 
rience, to Its excellence. It is well fSr families to observe 
the fact that it costs more to manufacture tho Royal Baking- 
Powder than any other; but it Is, as shown by chemical 
analysis, the one ’’absolutely pure” baking-powder made. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

S&-Every Receipt m this Oook-Book has bom tested by a ^ 
practical housekeeper. i 

PnEBEAVRS AW> JSLUES. I 

Strawberry binglam Jelly. —Into a clear syrup, made by j 
boiling three-quarters of a pound of refined sugar with one l 
pint of water for fifteen minutes, place one quart of rod- l 


ripe strawberries. Put two ounces of isinglass into a sauce¬ 
pan with one pint of water iu which has been beaten half 
the white of an egg. Stir this mixture uutil all the isin¬ 
glass is dissolved—being careful to remove llie scum, which 
may be subsequently used for sweetening puddings—strain 
the mixture through a muslin jelly-bag, aud, when only 
lukewarm, mix with it the syrup which has drained from 
the fruit, then add a little lemon-juice. Mix all these 
ingredieuts thoroughly together, and place tho jelly into a 
well-damped mold. A cheaper plan may be adopted by 
exchaugiug the isinglass for gelatine. Fruit-jellies may be 
preserved from mold]ness by covering them a quarter of an 
inch deep with finely pulverized loaf-sugar. Thus protected, 
they will keep for years. 

Rhuburb Jam. —Early rhubarb contains so much water 
that jam made from it is likely to ferment. The later, 
therefore, in the season that this jam is mode, the better. 
Peel the stalks and cut them into inch lengths. Weigh 
these and allow a pound of sugar, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, a quarter of au ounce of sweet almonds, blanched 
and chopped flue, to each pound of fruit. Butter the 
saucepan, put in the rhubarb, aud boil it, stirring it con¬ 
stantly, especially at the beginning, and before it has 
yielded its moisture, to prevent burniug. When it simmers 
equally, put iu the sugar aud boil again rether quickly 
uutil a little put upon a plate will set. Last thing, stir iu 
a wiueglassful of whisky for each seven pounds of fruit 
If liked, two-pennyworth of bleached ginger for each 
pound of fruit may be substituted for the almonds and 
lemon-rind. 

Preteritd Strawberries, Raspberries , Currenttx. Blackberries , 
and Cherries. —Measure a bowl of fruit aud tho same quan¬ 
tity of sugar. Put iu a preserving-kettle, over night, a 
layer of fruit and then one of sugar. Iu the morning, 
cook slowly without stirring uutil the liquid is clear and 
the fruit soft Skim thoroughly before putting into the 
jars. Cherries should be stoned. Tho pits may be used if 
the flavor is desired. 

No. 2.—Use only large and selected fruit, and allow oue 
cup of sugar to a pint jar of fruit. Pick over the fruit 
and put at once into the jars, with os little handling as pos¬ 
sible, and sprinkle each layer with sugar. Place the jure 
in a boiler of water aud let the water boil ten minutes. 
Have a little syrup boiling, and fill each jar to the brim 
with the boiling syrup, and seal at once. 

Strawberries Boiled Alone. —Many people who are exceed¬ 
ingly foud of tho flavor of strawberry Jam object to it 
because it is so luscions. When this is the case, the follow¬ 
ing recipe is to be recommended: Pick the straw berries, 
weigh thorn, and boil them for half an hour, stirring fre¬ 
quently. Add half a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit, and boil till the jam will set. 

Green-Gooseberry Jam .—Top and tall th® fruit, then 
weigh it and bruise it Put it into a pan and boil it, stir¬ 
ring constantly till soft. Rub it through a sieve aud boll 
the pulp, but not the skins, with four aud a half pounds of 
sugar to six pounds of the original weight of fruit. The 
sugar must be added gradually. Boil till the Jam will set. 


FASH10NB TOR JUNE. 

Fio. i.— ArrxRKoox-DRKss, of Maize-Colomju> Tiecim 
Satzxit. The underskirt is composed of two deep rid*- 
plaited flounces. The lower one extends aa high aa th* 
knee, the upper one nearly to the waist. Over this, a 
panler-drapery is arranged for the front, being gathered 
Into the waist The back drapery is short and quite bouf¬ 
fant The waist is hill in front, plain in tho back. A pointed 
Spanish waist-belt of black velvet laces iu tho back. Bows 
of black velvet ribbon trim the hill sleovos. the high vel¬ 
vet collar, and a larger on* ornaments the skirt. A jabot of 
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lace is added down the front of the bodice, and the same ; 
edge* the sleeves. Straw bat of Milan braid, faced with \ 
black velvet and trimmed with maize-colored ostrich-tips, \ 
with loops of ribbon to match. Parasol of white pongee, 
edged with lace and finished with black velvet bows. 

Fio. u.— Visitino-Dreim, of Gobelin-Blue Figured and 
Plain Sateen. The underskirt of the plain material is 
laid in box-plaits all around ; the overdress and bodice all 
in one, as a polonaise. The front of bodice laps over and ■ 
fastens at the left shoulder under a passementerie ornament. 
The waist is confined by ribbons which begin at the side- 
seam and loop in front under a crescent-shaped bucklo. 
The front drapery turns np to the waist, under the back 
drapery, which Is long and slightly bouffant over the modi¬ 
fied tournure. High turban hat of coarse straw, turned 
up with Gobelin-blue velvet and trimmed with standing 
loops of gros-graln ribbon forming a wind-mill bow. 

Fio. hi.—Afteenoon-Dress, of 8almon-Pink Nvn's- 
Veilino. The underskirt is entirely plain. The overdress 
is very simple, being cut long and frill and simply caught 
np on the left side. The back is looped over the tonmure 
and then, falls straight. Full waist Fine tucks form the 
yoke and tops of sleeves. A wide sash of surah in a light 
mahogany-color ties loosely around the waist, is knotted 
at the left side. The cuffs of the full sleeves arc of the 
same surah. A turban hat of straw is trimmed with the 
two shades of surah silk to match the costume. 

Fio. iv.— Yisitino-Drees, or Mahogany-Colored Bex- 
oalinb. The lower skirt is trimmed with three builds 
of passemeuterle insertion. The overdress is full and 
slightly looped over the underskirt, under a large butterfly- * 
bow of the material at the left side. The full waist opens s 
over a vest of the passementerie. Three bands of narrower > 
passementerie form the lower part of the waist. These < 
only come from the side-seams. Full sleeves, high collar. > 
Poke hat of straw, trimmed with maise-colored gauze and < 
standing plaited bow of the material of the dress. S 

Fig. v.— Visitino-Dbe8S, or Violet Cashmere or Nun’s- j 
Veiling. The underskirt is of striped material to match. \ 
The overdress loops high on the left side, seemingly under J 
a long loop of wide ribbon, which ties in a long bow-aud- \ 
ends. Back drapery long and slightly puffed over the > 
tournure. The round waist has revere of the stripe cut ott < 
the Idas. A jalmt of lace fills in the vest Cuffs and collar j 
of the stripe. Fine straw hat, freed with black velvet and j 
trimmed with ostrich-tips in violet, tied with a bow of rib- j 
bon to match. < 

Fio. vi.—Walkinq-Dbem, or Bordered Cambl’b-Hair. > 
The skirt is plaiu, the border forming the trimming. The \ 
overskirt forms a long pointed drapery in front Bock \ 
drapery long and slightly looped. Long loops-and-ends of J 
moirfi ribbon ornameut the right side. The bodice opens j 
in front over a fall vest of surah to match. Collar, revers, £ 
and top of sleeves are of the border, as seen in illustration, i 
Hat of coarse straw, trimmed with moirfi ribbon and j 
ostrich-pi times. j 

Fio. vii. — Lacs Hat. The foundation is entirely cov- 
end with rows of black lace, the brim of the same. A row < 
of jet beads finish the edge. Ostrich-tips In black or color, j 
with agrafe for the trimming. < 

Fio:'▼in.—Bor*s Burr, of white twilled ~ff*mt«l. Wont j 
of blouse, cuffs, collar, and pants braided and embroidered l 
In navy-blue. j 

Fio. ix.— Sleeve, trimmed with loops of velvet, molrt, j 

or gros-graln ribbon. > 

Fio. — House-Dress, of Lioht-Pinr Sateen, studded j 

with a Pompadour pattern In colors. The foundation-skirt 5 
Is dlk and the double delaine tunic is draped with velvet j 
ribbon bows-and-ends. The pointed bodice is bordered > 
with a frill, and the folds of the bodice are frstened to the \ 
left shoulder with a velvet bow. ^ 5 

Fio. xi. — Girl’s Flaxnrl Tennis-Suit, for six years i 


old girl. Skirt is box-plaited. A pointed apron-front ends 
in a sash bow-aud-ends at the back. Biouse-waist, collar, 
vest, aud cuffs in English embroidery. A bow of narrow 
ribbon ties the colliit*. 

Fio. xii.—Girl's Hat, in fancy straw. The crown is 
covored with dotted mr.ii. Field-flowers and loops of rib¬ 
bon trim the hat, from the back up to the top of crown. 

Fio. xiii.—Pelisse, of figured black bengaline, over a 
box-plaited skirt of black surah. 1 he pelif^o opens down 
the front Fine plaits of black surah form the trimthing. 
Passementerie ornaments aro on the sleeves and frout of 
bodice. Small bonnet of black lace, trimmed with white 
and gray wings and loops of ribbon. 

Fio. xiv.—H at, for young girl, of fancy straw, faced 
with black velvet and trimmed with field-flowers and loops 
of ribbon. 

Fio. xv.—M orning-Bodice, of tennis-flannel, striped 
blue and white. The full plastron is cut the reverse way 
of the material. 

Fio. xvi.—A fternoon-Dress, of black silk and grena¬ 
dine or lace. The underskirt has three pinked raffles set 
on full. The overdress is full aud draped ou the right tide, 
with a cascade of bows of watered or gros-graln ribbon. 
The bodice has a full plastron in front, trimmed with 
smaller bows to match. Sleeves likewise. The bows on 
the shoulders are quite new and very popular. Hat of 
black hu e, trimmed with ostrich-plumes. 

Fio. xvii.—Garden-Hat. The foundation-shape is cov¬ 
ered w1th rows of Swiss embroidery. Tho inside is of plain 
uiull, shirred. Somo bows of ribbou around the crown and 
on the top compose the trimming. Strings of tho same. 

Fio. xviii. —Boy’s Suit, of checked or plain woolens. 
The waist and skirt are kilt-plaited. Yoke, waistband, 
collar, and cuffs of black velvet or velvet to match the pre¬ 
vailing color of the cloth. 

Fio. xrx.—V isiting-Dress, of figured China silk. The 
underskirt is plain, the overdrapery long and full. The 
poluted bodice has a frill plastron of plain silk to match. 
Lace trims tho edge of bodice and one side of tho plastron. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with a bird and loops of ribbon. 

Fio. xx.— Boy’s Sailob-Sutt. In marine-blue tweed. 
Knickerbocker pants. Pea-Jacket, with anchor embroidered 
in white on front of collar. Cap of cloth to match. 

General Remarks. —The latest nows with regard to 
fashion is that the skirt-springs are subsiding, and naturally 
the extreme bouffant appearance of the back drapery is 
much reduced. Two springs, at the most, are being used 
now, and those of the smallest dimensions. 

Ditedoir* gtnem, for the street, are of light Su&de cloth, 
camel's-hair, or Henrietta cloth. They are made with a 
long straight overdress, with revers on the waist, opening 
below over a cloth skirt that is trimmed with flat bauds of 
galloon or of embroidery, sewed on lengthwise from belt to 
foot 

Dirtdoire gotnu, for the house, are without steels or 
bustle, and are made with a baaqne and straight-hanging 
skirt-breadths lulling on a lower skirt 

Tailor-gotens, for the street, are of cloth or light-weight 
camel's-hair. The underskirt of many of these gowns is 
perfectly plain, with a four-inch bonlor of metal braid, 
either oopper, silver, or gold and steel combined. 

TSM bodice*, shortened waists, and frill sleoves are accepted 
for house-wear only as yet All close materials still are 
made with plain pointed bodices and tight coat-Sleeves. 
Round corsages are made with two draperies crossing in 
front or with a single drapery crossing to the other ride, 
which Is plain. Them bodices are worn with a belt or long 
girdle tying at the left side. 

Orton promises to be the frvorite color, in every conceiv¬ 
able shade, from the pale Nile-green to the dark cedar and 
Ivy shades. The grayish-green or mignonette are the meet 
popular. 
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LETTER. — CHILDREN S FASHIONS. 


Strawberry, or bois de roeo, is oue of the new shades and 
is seou in u mixture of wool aud silk, which come* also in 
otripo*, diagonals, plain rod, or rod with white, brown, or 
bluj hair-otrip-i, half an inch apaftt, will atili attract 
Ma.iy people will hail with delight the fac*t that long polo* 
liaises will be much worn during the summer. 

S/nocked bodices, ao novel aud pretty for young girls, are 
made of throu widths of material. This is gathered four 
inches deep from the neck aud drawn to lit neatly over a 
well-fitted lining. The sleeves are made to correspond— 
three aud a half inches long by two aud a half wide at the 
top of the sleeve, aud fonr inches at the wrist 

Blue and white striped flannel is used for tennis and boat¬ 
ing dresses, and all colors of wash or tennis flannel for 
mountaiu aud seaside morning-costumes. 

Bonnets .—The large hats of straw or net are reserved 
for more ceremouious wear and garden-parties. Flowers, 
sprays of roal wheat, silvered wheat, and loops of ribbon 
and velvet will be the favorite trimmings. Somo lace bon¬ 
nets, trim mod with soft crushed roses, are veiled over the 
flowers with tulle of the surne color as the bonnet This 
has a very soft aud pro tty effect 

Children's tL esses, of wash-material, such as gingham or 
batiste, are made with one skirt tucked, short waists worn 
over white guinips, or else with simple yoke aud full gath¬ 
ered waist aud sash of the material. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petit8 Champs. 

Black lace dresses have lost none of their popularity. 5 
They ure now mode up over colored taffetas, and aro 
trimmed with fringes of Jet beads. Very stylish dresses 
are composed of a fabric formed by scwiug together wide 
black lace insertion and strips of colored surah or satin of 
tho same width as the lace, and mode up over taffetas of 
the same color as the satin or surah. A wide sash in colored 
watered silk to mutch adorns the skirt. This style U espe¬ 
cially effective in piuk surah and black lace. Sometimes, 
the silk stripe is in block watered silk. One of the prettiest 
of the new foulards has a black ground, printed with a design 
of ears of wheat iu palo-yellow. The dross is trimmed with 
bauds of black lace insertion over pale-yellow ribbon. A 
now material, called “wroliuo,” is among the novelties for 
summer-wear. It is a thin silken fabric, something between 
a foulard and a gauze, and is designed to replace the former. 
The most attractive styles ore in cream-white or pure white 
grounds, printed with small sprays of flowers in their natural 
colors. Black gauzes, embroidered by hand with scattered 
lcavos in block floss-silk and jet beads, are among tho more 
elegant materials of the aeasou ; but they aro very costly. 
Black laces and insertions heavily beaded with steel are used 
for trimming black dressy toilettes, and aro exceedingly 
effective. 

Tho prettiest cambrics of the season aro in solid colons 
vfolet aud tho now Marsellles-bluo being tho favorite hues. 
Thoy are mado up over taffetas of the same shado. A very 
practical stylo for ouo of these thin dresses is to have it 
mado with a polonaise, oponing up the side over a skirt 
In two wide flounces of cream laco ou a taffeta underskirt 
of the nne hue as the cambric. Bows and long ends in 
watered ribbou to match compose the trimming*- The 
polonaise must be mado vory long, comlug nearly to tho 
lowest edge of tho lower laco flounce iu front. Simpler 
cambric dresses have the skirt lAid in large flat plaits and 
ornamented either with a Dlrectolre sash in watered silk 
or with loops and long ends In finger-wide watered ribbon. 
Usually, the sash or ribbons match the dress precisely In 
shado; but a very effective toilette for a young Spanish 
brunette was in cherry-red cambric, trimmed with black 
watered ribbons. 


Tulle evening-dresses are extensively worn. They are 
shown in very brilliant colors—such as rose-red. Marseilles- 
blue, the new morning-green, and aa exquisite shade of 
lilitc. The skirt is made short and perfectly plain, in several 
superposed thicknesses of tulle over a taffeta foundation. 
Silk stockings aud satin slippers matching the dress iu hue 
are worn with these serial toilettes—though, with tho raee- 
led tulle, black silk stockings, black satin slippers, long 
black kid gloves, and a fan in black ostrich-feathers have 
been used as adjuncts with admirable effect 

There has been a very decided chauge iu the styles of 
wedding-dresses. Plain materials—such as white faille, 
or corded silk, or satin—aro no longer in vogue. Fashion 
now decrees heavy brocades, the pattern large leaves and 
flowers in satin ou a faille grouud or a very rich silk iu 
wide alternate stripes of corded silk aud satin. The satin 
stripe may be plain or may bo brocaded in a narrow pattern 
of smuil vines aud flowers. Watered silk uud moiri antique 
aro also fashionable. These rich silks form the corsage and 
train, the skirt-front being in draperies of lace. Very few 
orangeblossoms adorn the toilette: a cluster at tho throat, 
otio at the waist, aud a third set at one side of the lace 
of the skirt-front being alone admissible. No wreath is 
worn, a knot of oraugebloaeoms confining the folds of the 
tulle veil at oue side of tho head. 

There is but little change iu the style of hats aud bonnets 
during the past mouth. The Tosca bat continues to be 
popular, but is rather too “loud” aud ecceutric to be 
destined to a protracted vogue. Lilies-of-the-valley and 
lilacs, both white aud purple, are extensively used for 
trimming those large hats when in black straw. Crocoses 
and buttercups adorn black lace bounets with tlieir brilliant 
yellow clusters. Capotes composed entirely of flowers are 
l>opular for fhll-dress bonnets. Large bats iu Leghorn 
straw, trimmed with cream-white or pale-yellow ostrich- 
plumes aud faille ribbon, are considered tho height of 
elegance. A very picturesque hat is composed of interlaced 
rose-brunches without leaves but retaining their thorns, 
mounted on a wide-brimmed frame on a foundation of 
white net and having a wreath of wild-roses as a trimming. 
Black straws aud braids iu all varieties are much used for 
both hats and bonnets for dcmi-toilette. Long finger-wide 
strings in black or colored faille are sot underneath the 
edge of the back of the crown of the large wide-brimmed 
bats. They aro to be drawn forward and tied under the 
chin, replacing the gauze tcarft that were worn in this 
way last autumn. 

Lucy H. Hoopzb. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1.— Blue Flank el Fbock, for girl of four years, 
{ trimmed with Uuo worsted braid and white embroidery. 
i The largo bib-collar is fastened at the back. Poke, hat of 
> coarse straw, trimmed with standing loops of blue aud 
< white striped ribbon. 

\ Fio. ii.— Scotch Suit, for l oy of three. Scotch plaid for 
the kilted skirt, cut on the bias. The Jacket Is in plain 
cloth, ornamented with brondebourgs in mohair braid. 
Scotch cap. 

Fro. hi.—Costume, in Cbeam Camkl’s-Haib, trimmed 
with spotted navy-blno braid. Sailor hat In straw, trimmed 
to match. 

Fro. iv—H at bob Gibe of Six Yeabs. Fine English 
straw. The brim is freed with red volvet, and abovo It are 
bows of red and bine ribbou; or, if more suitable, navy-blue 
and beige-colored ribbons may be substituted. 

Fig v.—Rush Stbaw Hat, trimmed with gauze ribbon 
and spotted gauze; a cluster of poppies and Marguerite* 
in front 
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A Reverie. ' 

Fashions for October. color.*!. 

Enticing the Butterflies. ^ 

Fashions for November, colored. 

A Cruel East Wind. 

Ftihions for December, colored. > 


WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 

July Number, Fortyeight Engravings 
August number, Fortyfivo Engraviugs. 
September number, Fortytwo Eugravings. 
October number, Fiftythree Engravings. 
November number, Fortytwo Engravings. 
December number, Fortyeight Engraviugs. 
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IN THE SULTRY SUMMER NOON. 
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THE COMFORTER. 


“She had known sorrow—he had walked with her, 
Oft supped aud broke the bitter ashen crust.” 
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Music by FEED. MEDINA. 
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HOW A GREAT ENGLISH NOBLE LIVES. 

BY HENRY J . VERNON. 



are those who believe, even in Eng- \ 
land, that, in a generation or two. what D’Israeli ; 
called “the high nobility” will be as extinct as 
the mammoth. Even if the peerage survive, [ 
these writers say, its members will be so impov¬ 
erished by the fall in the price of land and the 
consequent decline of rents as not to be able to 
live as they do now. As that life, in the sense 
in which we use the word, is lived not in Lon¬ 
don, but at their ancestral seats—Hatfield House, 
Chatsworth, Knole, Alnwick Castle, Longleat, ; 
Arundel—it may be as well, if these predictions ' 
are to come true, to put on record what sort of j 
life it is. But, whether such prophets prove 
comet or not, a description of one of these 


great country-houses, and a glance at the splen¬ 
did hospitalities dispensed there, may not be 
uninteresting to our fair readers. 

For this purpose, we select Hatfield House, the 
ancestral home of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
present prime minister of England. This 
princely mansion is about nineteen miles north 
of London, and was erected in 1012, by Robert 
Cecil, second son of Queen Elizabeth’s great 
minister, Lord Burleigh. This distinguished 
statesman, himself hardly inferior in ability to 
his father, practically succeeded Burleigh as the 
counselor of Elizabeth and afterward of James 
the First, becomiug Secretary of State under the 
former, and being raised to the peerage as Karl 
of Salisbury by the latter. Such advancement 
brought, at that time, great wealth. The fashion 
of the age was to build grand houses, on the 
acquisition of a great fortune, a fashion copied 
from Italy, where the higher ecclesiastics and 
nobles spent lavishly in this way. It was, per¬ 
haps, the best period of English domestic archi¬ 
tecture. For. while Italian influence was more 
or less perceptible in the palatial country-houses 
of that day. enough of the old Gothic feeling 
remains to give them individuality and to make 
them picturesque. 

The size of these old English mansions is the 
first thing that strikes an American. Hatfield 
House, for example, is three hundred feet long. 
It is built in the form of a half H, the south 
front being recessed, with two wings advancing 
at either end. The east and w’est sides are 
about a hundred and fifty feet deep. The north 
front looks on the park and is approached through 
a splendid avenue. The park itself is celebrated 
for its trees, many of which are of great girth. 
Among them is an oak whose trunk is ten feet in 
diameter, and which is credibly believed to be 
a thousand years old. The east side opens on a 
superb terrace, overlooking a flower-garden 
beautifully laid out. 

( 33 ) 
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THE GRAND AVENUE. 


THE SOUTI 

The interior is on the grandest scale. The < 
principal staircase ascends by a succession of 
low wide steps and has a massive balustrade on 
which, at intervals, stand statues carved in oak. 
The great hall, called the Marble Hall from its 
pavement of tesselated stone, is fifty feet long ; 
and thirty wide, and is lighted by three immense ; 
bay-windows extending to the lofty ceiling. This , 
magnificent room is paneled in oak one-third 
of the way up, the wall above being filled in \ 


l l'RONT. 

with superb old Spanish tapestry. The ceiling 
is coved and is finished with panels dividing it 
into ten compartments, in which the heads of 
the Cmsars are let in, in relievo. The east end 
is closed in by a massive carved screen, with an 
open gallery above it, adorned with the heraldic 
devices of the family. In this gallery, in the 
old times, minstrels sat and played while dinner 
went on below’. There are numerous stately 
bed-chambers, in oue of which James the First 
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slept. What is called the long gallery extends 
across the entire south front. These long galr 
leries were a feature of the great mansions built 
three centuries ago, for here the fair dames of 
the family took exercise on rainy days. It is a 
fashion that might be followed with advantage 
even now. At present, in these old houses, the 
long gallery is generally turned into a picture- 
gallery, a purpose for which it is especially 
fitted, as it is lighted, along the whole of one 
side, by a range of windows, with a blank on the 
other. At Hatfield Hall, there is a very fine col¬ 
lection of armor in the long gallery. 

Now how' does the owner of this splendid 
place live when there? For he only spends a 
portion of his year at Hatfield House, the rest 
beiug passed in London, when Parliament is in 


session, or at his seaside villa, to which he 
goes for part of the autumn. He lives, so far as 
the nineteenth century will permit, in the grand 
style of the Middle Ages. He does not, indeed, 
like Warwick the king-maker, crowd his hall 
with armed retainers, but he fills the house with 
guests ; and every day, at dinner, from forty to 
fitly sit down at table. And these dinners at 
such places, when ut their best, represent the 
very flower of modern social civilization: men 
of distinction in arms, of lolly rank, or eminent 
in art, literature, or law'; splendidly-dressed 
ladies ; a perfect menu ; that rare combination 
of culture, ability, beauty, rank, thorough breed¬ 
ing, conversational ability of the highest order, 
which is found in England, after all, better, per¬ 
haps, than anywhere else. At Hatfield House, 



THE ARMORY. 


both host and hostess are lettered persons. Origi- j 
nally, the present marquis, being only a younger 
son, had little expectation of succeeding to the > 
title, and eked out a rather limited allowance by 
writing for the press, especially the “Saturday l 
Review.’* His wife, the daughter of a judge, j 
but not “born iu the purple,” herself also 5 
wrote for various periodicals. The death of his j 
elder brot her changed the w hole course of young < 
Lord Cecil’s life, and, from having only narrow' 
means and merely titular rank, he became one I 
of D’Israeli’s “high nobility.” 

Hatfield House is crowded with objects of his- i 
torical interest. You see there the veritable i 
helmets and hauberks in which more than one J 
doughty knight immortalized by Froissart went • 
to battle. You see scores of portraits, painted 


from life, of great personages about whom you 
have read from childhood. One of the most char¬ 
acteristic of these paintings is a small picture 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, painted for Lord Bur¬ 
leigh. and which has been in the possession of 
his descendants ever since. It is, therefore, 
unquestionably authentic, which many, exhibited 
as such, are not. Of all the portraits of this 
celebrated princess, it is the one which most 
favors Froude’s view of her character; for there 
is a peculiar look in the eyes, not exactly cun¬ 
ning or treachery, but suggestive somewhat of 
both. One says, on seeing it: 

“ I would not trust that face.” 

The Guise expression is the term which best 
describes this peculiar look, since it. i9 visible in 
the pictured lineaments of every man or woman. 
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THE ORAM) STAIRCASE. 

young or old, down the entire length of that 
illustrious and unscrupulous line. 

But, studying the face longer, the pathetic 
loveliness of eyes and mouth makes its influ¬ 
ence felt, and there steals over one something 
of the subtle fascination which rendered the 
woman so irresistible to almost every person who 
came within reach of her spells. The sympathy 
which she has always wrung from posterity, 
whether believing her wronged or wicked, makes 
the gazer forget his first judgment, and gives 
him, be he among her detractors or admirers, a 
fuller comprehension of the potent charm which 
has come down to us in the records of her sor¬ 
rowful history. 

But we must not linger in the picture-gallery. 
Let us come back to modern existence in Hatfield 
House. 

The daily life, with the guests, begins at half¬ 
past nine, when there is morning service in the 
chapel. Lord Salisbury makes it a point to be 
present, and the whole body of servants is 
expected to attend ; but visitors, of course, are 
perfectly free to follow their own inclinations in 
the matter. 

The religious services ended, host and guests 


meet in the great hall, 
the post-bag is made to 
yield up its contents, and 
everyone receives his or 
her share. At the cor- 
clusion of this important 
business—for, in a house 
holding two scores of vis¬ 
itors, it really is such— 
breakfast is served. At 
this meal, no guest has 
any special place as¬ 
signed to him, and the 
entire arrangement is 
made as informal as pos¬ 
sible, most of the serv¬ 
ants being dispensed 
with. In such houses, 
of course, breakfast in¬ 
cludes all the luxuries 
of the season suited to 
that meal. 

If Lady Salisbury her¬ 
self should chance to be 
late, the repast would be¬ 
gin without her. Guests 
come in at their own 
p 1 e as u r e—a 11 h o u gh, 
knowing the punctilious¬ 
ness of the marquis, 
they would hardly pre¬ 
sent themselves so late as is done in some Eng¬ 
lish houses of high rank. 

After breakfast is over, the company disperse 
to amuse themselves as they may fancy. The 
young people find various means of enjoyment. 
Some go out on the lawn and play tennis, others 
drive or ride or go shooting. The dowagers, 
less actively disposed, generally seek their rooms 
and write letters or gossip with each other. In 
rainy weather, indoor amusements, such as bill¬ 
iards. help to pass away the time until luncheon. 

This meal is quite as informal as breakfast and 
is served at two o’clock. 

The dinner-hour nowadays being almost as 
late as the supper of former times, it is thought, 
necessary to serve tea about five. The women 
who have been out taking exercise appear in 
riding-habit or walking-dress, and are quite cast 
into the shade by their more indolent sisters who 
have remained within-doors and attired them¬ 
selves in elaborately-made tea-gowns of the 
richest materials. 

Dinner, of course, is the important meal 
of the day. The dressing-bell rings at seven 
o’clock, and, half an hour later, every guest is 
expected to be in the drawing-room, awaiting the 
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announcement of this repast, which is conducted ; indeed, Lord Salisbury, when at Hatfield, acts 
with the utmost ceremony and formality, and i out the “ great noble.” The rest of the year, how- 
presents a really beautiful sight. The table is \ over, he lives in accordance with his own tastes, 

adorned by the splendid family plate, and the l which ore of the simplest. He is not even a 

numerous servants wear the livery of the Cecils smoker or wine-drinker. In fact, except in 
—blue breeches, flesh-colored silk stockings, j his ancestral home, where he thinks it the 
buckled shoes, blue waistcoat, and black coat, s “ proper thing” to keep up the traditions of the 
The magnificent costumes of the ladies add to > family, anything like show is repugnant to him 
the brilliance of the scene, suggesting, in con- | and regarded as excessively bad taste, 
trust with the sober dress of the men, birds of \ This is not the place to descant on Lord Salis- 

gorgeous plumage. j bury’s success or failure as a public leader. If 

Lord and Lady Salisbury sit facing one we are to accept the verdict of the Tory party f 
another at the centre of the table. At the right England has had in our century no prime min- 
hand of the host, is placed the lady of the highest ister more capable of holding the helm of state, 
rank present; at that of the hostess, the gentle- If we are to believe the Opposition, no premier 
man who can boast the grandest pedigree. Even in this or any other age hAS proved himself at 
In England, however—the most rigid country in once so thoroughly incapable and utterly unscru- 
the world in matters of table-etiquette—this pulous. 

rule of precedence is sometimes broken through Posterity will probably find a reasonable 
and the seat of honor given to a guest whom the I medium between these two extremes, and, if not 
others have been specially invited to meet. ranking the minister among the masters of states- 

When dinner, which is served “a la Russe,” 5 manship, will give him credit for endeavoring to 
is over, the ladies rise and leave in the order of j act honestly in a trying position. It may decide' 

their rank. The gentlemen stay to drink and j that he leaned too much toward the interest of his 

chat for a short while, and then join the ladies > own order, although it will probably admit that 
In the drawing-room. At the Christmas season, \ he did so from a mistaken, not an intentionally 
an orchestra plays during dinner and in the wrong, motive. 

evening, and dancing is allowed if the young And even in our own day, in the very face of 

people are so inclined. j party animosities and class dissensions, the- 

Once a year, and sometimes oftener, a ball is j fiercest radical must confess it hardly surprising 
given at Hatfield House, to whioh everybody in j that the descendant of the Cecils and the inheritor 
the county, belonging to what is called “ the ! of Hatfield House should be so deeply imbued 

gentry,” is invited. Guests also come from j with the teachings of the past that he genuinely- 

London. All things, on these occasions, are \ believes the upholding of that order to be for the 

conducted on a grand scale. In every way, * real good of the people at large. 



Tn SOUTH FROST. 
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DR. DAVENANT'S DAUGHTER. 


BY LtrcY H. HOOPER. 

She was an exquisite creature, as fair ami \ and of Cannes. The climate, too, of that lovely 
fragile as a flower. Her beauty was of so deli- j shore, as yet unshaken by earthquakes, suited 
cate and ethereal a type that Dr. Davenant \ her admirably. She was so well and so happy 
seemed to have been endowed with a sense of \ that Dr. Davenant, delighted with her increasing 
-premonition when he called this only and be- j strength and bright spirits, hired one of the 
loved child 44 Lily.” Site was all that was left to most charming villas at Nice, with an extensive 
him to recall the perfect happiness of the four \ garden full of rose-trees and orange-trees and 
years during which his beautiful young wife had \ Bituated on the heights of Cimiez, so that Lily, 
been spared to him. And, from the moment j from the balcony in front of her bed-room win- 
that he had carried her, a three-year-old child, \ dows, could look abroad over the sparkling Med- 
from the death-chamber of her mother, he had | iterranean and the blue hills of the Esterel. 
seemed to live for but two things on earth, his j It was to be expected that so lovely and win- 
daughter and his profession. Often and often \ ning a creature should attract a host of suitors; 
had it been said of Lily Davenant that, had she \ and, in fact, Lily had not long mingled in the 
been the child of any other father than an \ gay whirl of Nice society before she had become 
experienced ami learned physician, she would \ an object of serious attention to half a dozen 
never have survived to grow to womanhood, j wooers, including a German baron, a French 
All that science, guided by love, could achieve— j count, and a Russian prince, all with more or 
all that an intelligent and affectionate watchful- l less authentic titles and more or less dilapidated 
ness could foresee and avert, had been brought l fortunes. On none of these did the young 
into play to guard her fragile hoalth. There ! beauty seem inclined to smile, and Dr. Davenant 
was, indeed, no organic disease to contend had begun to cherish an unavowed hope of keep- 
ngainst; but so delicate was her constitution and i ing his darling to himself, for some years longer 
so sensitive her nervous system, that a breath j at least, when chance or destiny brought to Nice 
seemed capable of disorganizing the one and of a young American—a Virginian by birth, but 
disturbing the other. But, under her father’s \ a resident of South America—by name Philip 
watchful care, she gradually outgrew the more Leigh. He was a fine-looking young man, of an 
alarming of her general symptoms, and, at the ardent impetuous temperament, the scion of an 
ago of seventeen, Lily Davenant was a most \ old Southern family that had quitted the United 
lovely and attractive girl and the very light of J States and had gone to reside in Brazil at the 
her fat her’8 eyes, though her still fragile health close of our civil war. Philip’s futher had 
caused him, as ever, a certain degree of anxiety. \ bought an estate there and had taken to growing 

It was at this epoch that Dr. Davenant decided i coffee and indigo. His affairs had prospered, 
upon taking his daughter to Europe, in order lo l and young Leigh was in a suitable position to 
try the effect upon her constitution of total 5 present himself in the character of Miss Dnv- 
change of air and scene. He was a rich man, \ enant’s wooer, which he did before their acquaint- 
not only through the accumulated savings of \ ance had extended over a space of many days, 
long years of extensive practice, but also by the j He was, in truth, blindly and madly in love with 
inheritance of his wife’s ample fortune. There- > her, and Lily returned his devotion wilh all the 
fore, he could well afford to close his office in j fervor of which her sensitive nature was capable. 
New York and devote some months to a tour \ It was a case of mutual love—of love at first 
through Switzerland, Italy, and the south of < sight—which sometimes, even in our prosaic 
France. The experiment succeeded perfectly. \ nineteenth century, proves that Shakespeare was 
Under her father’s watchful guidance and inces- j not so far wrong when he depicted the swift 
sant care, Lily bloomed into more stable health \ fatal passion, sudden, mutual, and all-absorbing, 
and into added beauty ; and, by the time that S that lends the tragedy and the charm to the his- 
they reached the Riviera, on their homeward \ tory of Romeo and Juliet. 

journey, the season being the month of January, > Dr. Davenant acquiesced in the engagement 
she was quite capable of taking part, in some S more readily than might have been anticipated, 
degree, in the brilliant social g&yeties of Nice \ from his fond devotion to his only child. He 
( 88 ) 
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was a man of great intelligence and strong com¬ 
mon sense, and be was able therefore to keep in 
check his natural yearning to retain sole posses¬ 
sion of the society and affection of his idolized 
daughter. Yet the engagement was far from 
obtaining his unqualified approval. It is true 
that all the information that he hod obtained, 
respecting Philip Leigh’s fortune, family, and 
business standing, was highly satisfactory. The 
young man was handsome, intelligent, well-bred, 
and highly educated. Of the depth afid sincerity 
of his passion for Lily there existed not a shadow 
of doubt. Yet Dr. Davenant noticed with 
uneasiness certain marked defects in young 
Leigh’s character and disposition, which led him 
to dread the entrusting of his delicate sensitive 
daughter to his care. He was frenziedly and 
unreasonably jealous, watching Lily’s every 
glance and gesture as though he could not feel 
assured of the stability of the love she had con¬ 
fessed for him. His temper was violent and his 
disposition moody, and he tried the poor girl 
sorely by his alternate bursts of temper and 
scenes of morbid sullenness. Dr. Davenant 
often remonstrated with him concerning these 
unjustifiable alternations of violence ami sulki¬ 
ness. But Philip always declared that it was 
the very intensity of his love for Lily and his 
dread of losing her that so tried his temper. 

44 Once she is mine, Dr. Davenant,” he declared, 
with fervor, 44 1 shall be happy; my mind will 
be at rest, and I shall be able to devote every 
moment of my time, every faculty of my being, 
to rendering Lily’s existence perfectly happy.” 
The vigorous mind of the good doctor was by no 
means satisfied by these assurances, but the 
young ardent lover had won Lily’s whole heart. 
To have parted them would have been to deal a \ 
fatal blow to her fragile nature, and Dr. Dav- ! 
enant could only let matters take their course j 
and hope for the best. i 

The engagement was ratified in March, and \ 
the marriage was to take place in September at j 
Dr. Davenant’s country-seat on the Hudson. The < 
father and daughter were to leave for the United 
States in May, and Philip was then to sail for 
South America to complete the important busi¬ 
ness arrangements for the furtherance of which 
he had visited Europe, and also to settle up his 
affairs preparatory to taking up his permanent 
residence in New York. For Dr. Davenant 
would by no means consent to having Lily trans-: 
ferred from her luxurious home to a dwelling j 
in South America. To this condition of his 
engagement, Philip had willingly acceded. His 
family ties did not seem to be of especial strength. 
He spoke sometimes of his father and mother, , 


{ and occasionally of his married sister, who had 
) become the wife of a Brazilian gentleman and 
\ was living in Rio Janeiro; but he did not seem 

> to care much about conversing respecting his 
| family, and appeared, on the contrary, to avoid 
? all mention of his relatives, a fact that by no 
j means tended to reassure Dr. Davenant concdrn- 
\ ing the peculiarities of his future son-in-law’s 
\ temper. 

S It was in Paris that the lovers parted with 
i many fond embraces and much deep emotion, 
j For so brief an absence, the anguish displayed 
\ by Philip Leigh was really extraordinary. He 
J clasped his young betrothed to his heart as 
| though he could never bear to let her go. Over- 
S come by her own emotion, as well as by the agi- 
| tation of seeing him so moved, poor Lily fainted 
\ in his arms, and Dr. Davenant, taking from him 

> the insensible form of the fragile girl, bade him 
\ depart in terms of genuine indignation. “ Your 
\ selfish distress is injuring the being you profess 
\ to love so dearly, Philip,” he said, sternly. 44 Go 

< —it is unmanly for you to give way to such 
\ exaggerated grief concerning an absence of a 
\ few months.” Without heeding him, Philip 
\ caught the cold hands of his betrothed in his 
l own and kissed them passionately. 44 Farewell, 
j Lily, farewell!” ho cried. 44 1 go—and when 
| shall I return? Perhaps never 1” And, with 
\ one last hand-clasp to Dr. Davenant, he hurried 
| from the room, and, a few moments later, the 

< roll of carriage-wheels outside the house 
\ announced his final departure. 

\ It was long before Lily recovered from the 
shock of this agitated parting, nor was it indeed 
till they had been for some time established in 
their charming country home on the banks of 
the Hudson that her transparent cheek regained 
its usual wild-rose bloom and her large brown 
eyes their soft and tender lustre. A very 
Impassioned letter, written on shipboard by 
Philip, gave the first impetus for the better to 
her reviving spirits, and the influence of the 
sea-voyage and of the pleasant home influences 
that surrounded her on her arrival had much to 
do with reanimating her drooping spirits. The 
visits of her friends and acquaintances, the 
preparations for the wedding, and the inditing' 
of long letters to her future husband filled with 
agreeable occupation the first few weeks after 
her return to her native land. 

But the weeks grew into months, and not a 
word was heard from Philip Leigh. After that 
first letter, all tidings from him utterly ceased. 
The ship in which he had sailed reached Rio in 
safety, but no newB of his arrival ever came to 
his betrothed. A silence, os inexplicable as it 
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was profound, enveloped all his movements and 
his very existence. The days wore on, and 
mail after mail arrived from South America; but 
the letter so ardently desired and expected by 
Lily never was received. The poor child, under 
the pressure of suspense and anxiety, became 
the prey of nervous terrors and unspeakable 
misery. 

“Philip is dead—I know that he is dead— 
else he would have written to me,” became the 
burden of her plaint, and Dr. Davenant could 
find no arguments, in the face of that inexplica¬ 
ble silence, wherewith to reassure her. Finally, 
Lily fell ill with a low nervous fever which 
baffled all remedies, and which, without ever 
taking a form of aggravated intensity, slowly 
undermined her strength and reduced her fragile 
form to a mere shadow. And still there came 
no news of the absent lover. The summer wore 
away, and the date originally fixed for the wed¬ 
ding approached, and yet the bridegroom came 
not, neither did he vouchsafe a word of informa¬ 
tion as to his movements. And Dr. Davenant 
beheld, with cruel forebodings, intensified by his 
medical skill and science, the rapid ebbing of the 
vital forces in the frame of his beloved child. 
She lay on her couch beside the window all day 
long, with scarcely strength at her command to 
give a faint sad smile to her father, or to mur¬ 
mur, as she did from time to time; “ I shall soon 
be with my Philip. I am fast going to him.” 

One evening, toward the end of August, Lily 
seemed more feeble and more averse to exertion 
than ever. She had begged that her chaise- 
longue might be drawn out on the piazza; and, 
os the weather was warm, her request had been 
granted. She lay there, watching in silence the 
gold and crimson of a splendid sunset, with a 
far-away look in her eyes that seemed to tell of 
other regions to which her thoughts had wan¬ 
dered. And Dr. Davenant sat gazing upon her 
with an aching heart, in whose depths was hid¬ 
den a dread more terrible than he dared to reveal 
to the sufferer or even to confess to himself. 
The sunset-light faded, Lily’s eyes closed, and 
she sank into a deep sleep that was less like nat¬ 
ural slumber than the insensibility that precedes 
'death. The doctor, fearing the effects of the 
night-air, was about to give orders for the trans- 
ferral of the couch and its occupant to the house, 
when suddenly Lily started from her reoumbent 
posture and uttered a wild cry. The sound of 
an approaching carriage was heard. 

“ Father!” she shrieked, “ it is Philip—he is 
here. Look—look !” 

And there, through the shadowy twilight, came 
the long-looked-for form of her betrothed. With 


a scream of overwhelming joy, Lily sprang to 
her feet and fell fainting on the breast of her 
lover. 

During the long and death-like swoon that 
succeeded, the hurried explanations that took 
place between Dr. Davenant and the returned 
wanderer were apparently satisfactory; for Lily, 
on reviving, found the latter seated beside her 
couch, with one thin burning hand close locked 
in his own. She was not allowed to speak to 
him, or indeed to do more than to give him a 
parting glance and smile, before she was hurried 
away to her chamber by the peremptory orders 
of her father. During the days that succeeded, 
her extreme weakness caused her to be confined 
to her room, and she was permitted to see Mr. 
Leigh only for a few minutes daily, nor was she 
allowed to ask for any explanation respecting his 
long silence. He was there, however, and safe; 
and he loved her, and the drooping and almost 
dying girl revived os a fading flower, parched 
by the drought, revives anew under the influence 
of a gentle shower. The gladness at her heart 
furnished forth a well-spring of vitality for her 
whole being. The fever left her, strength and 
appetite and a capacity for sleep returned, and 
in less than a fortnight after Mr. Leigh's return 
Lily had entered into full convalescence. 

But it was long before she could support the 
fatigue and agitation of any prolonged conversa¬ 
tion with her betrothed. At firat, he was only 
permitted, under the watchful supervision of 
Dr. Davenant, to sit beside her couch in the 
shaded twilight of her room, holding one of her 
hands in his own for a few minutes daily. He 
was not allowed 4o talk to her, except to reply 
in monosyllables to her faint murmurs of 
delight at his return and perfect content in his 
presence. She was told by her father that the 
long absence and strange silence of Mr. Leigh 
had been caused by illness; and, though Dr. 
Davenant entered into no details respecting this 
mysterious malady, Lily was fully satisfied. 
Philip had returned to her, safe and well, and 
that was all she asked. Gradually, as her 
strength revived, she would fain have talked over 
with him the long period of their separation; but 
he seemed to shrink from the subject. He pre¬ 
ferred to linger at her side in comparative 
silence, talking very little and that only on 
indifferent subjects, or else he would spend hours 
in reading aloud to her, displaying a talent for 
the delivery of verse with which she had before 
been unacquainted, and with which she was 
greatly charmed. 

“You never told me that you could read so 
beautifully, Philip,” she once said, when he 
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closed a volume of selections from the old Eng- j 
lish dramatists. “ How came it that you left me \ 
in ignorance of your possession of so delightful j 
an accomplishment ?” S 

“Ah, dear one,” he answered, “ we had so j 
much to say in those dAys about love and each \ 
other that we hod no time to bestow on the \ 
utterances of the old poets. You are still an \ 
invalid, and I must try to make these great mas- i 
ters of speech and song speak to your soul in j 
their language, since I dare not use my own.” j 
But there were other things about Mr. Leigh < 
that puzzled Lily sorely when she meditated < 
over them at her leisure. When he was first \ 
admitted to see her, he did not, as she well j 
remembered in her hours of revived strength 
of mind as well as of physique, evince any of \ 
the passionate ardor that he had been wont to j 
display toward her before their separation. His j 
manner was kind, gentle, and compassionate, but j 
nothing more. Gradually, indeed, the old fervor < 
had returned, but with a difference. He was as \ 
fond, but less vehement, the gentleness of a \ 
parent seeming to have become mingled with the j 
tenderness of a lover. He was unselfish instead > 
of exacting, watching over her health with a j 
patient affection not to be surpassed even by the 
paternal love and care of Dr. Davenant. He was j 
no longer jealous, unreasonable, and violent j 
Even the character of his beauty seemed to have s 
undergone a change. The dark deep eyes no j 
longer caught an unpleasant if vivid lustre from 
impatient irritAtion or causeless anger. The > 
whole expression of the well-cut features was > 
different, and the alteration was for the better. > 
Dr. Davenant seemed to rejoice in the change, 
and was far more happy in the prospect of his < 
daughter's future than he had been before \ 
Mr. Leigh's departure. Oddly enough, Philip j 
seemed to have forgotten most of the minor l 
incidents that had diversified their stay at Nice, j 
Lily would sometimes allude to events that had 
transpired during their sojourn on the Riviera, j 
but he would either change the conversation or ; 
lay the blame of his forgetfulness to the long j 
and severe illness from which he declared that S 
he had so lately recovered. ! 

“ Do you know, you frighten me sometimes, \ 
Philip,” Lily said to him, one day. “You are j 
changed—you are not the Philip that I first j 
knew. You are another man—someone nobler, j 
gentler, more perfect. How does it happen that j 
you are so different? You seem to me as Philip \ 
might have been had he died and returned to s 
earth, stripped of all his faults and weaknesses, j 
Have you come back to me from heaven?” \ 

Her voice sank to a tone of awe-stricken { 


appeal. Mr. Leigh only replied, smiling as he 
spoke: 

“In one respect, I am unchanged, dearest, am 
I not ? I love you as 1 have ever done.” 

“Even your love is different. You are so 
kind, so thoughtful, so unselfish in your devo¬ 
tion. Ah, Philip, your malady has been like 
the fires of Purgatory; it has consumed all the 
dross leaving the pure gold of your nature. But 
tell me—” 

“ I will tell you nothing, exacting child, 
except that we are to be married in three weeks* 
time, and that I love you with my whole heart 
and soul. Believe me, dearest, if I am indeed 
changed for the better, 1 can only rqjoice in 
being more worthy to become your husband. 
For you still love me, changed as I am, Lily, 
do you not?” 

To this query, Lily gave, smiling, a frill and 
satisfactory response, and there the matter 
rested for the time being. 

But, with her restoration to perfect health, her 
intelligence regained its vigor and her percep¬ 
tions their keenness. The change, inexplicable, 
vague, and yet most real, in the manner and the 
nature of her lover, seemed to preoccupy her 
mind and to fill it with troubled apprehension. 
She would sit at times and gaze into his face' 
with a wistful look of inquiry, questioning, she? 
knew not whom, respecting the alteration that 
she could not comprehend. Mr. Leigh was 
always rendered, to a certain extent, anxious 
and uneasy by her scrutiny, but he could not 
escape from it. The daily readings, that had 
once furnished a resource and a pretext for 
avoiding all personal or agitating topics in their 
intercourse, had naturally been given up when 
Lily’8 complete recovery had allowed her to 
resume her usual occupations, and her questions 
respecting the eorly days of their attachment 
and his unaccountable lapses of memory con¬ 
cerning that period were neither to be averted 
nor satisfactorily answered. When Dr. Dav¬ 
enant was at hand, he usually managed to 
change the subject or to contrive some response 
for Mr. Leigh. But, during the long tete & tfcte 
interviews between the lovers, Lily‘s amazed 
perplexities seemed only to strengthen and to 
increase. 

At last, the crisis came. One evening, Lily, 
on returning from a visit to New York with her 
father, was surprised on arriving at the house to 
hear the full soft tones of a fine baritone voice 
filling the distant drawing-room with melody, 
while a skilled touch accompanied on the piano 
the notes of the singer. The air was Massenet’s 
beautiful “ Sita, Vision of My Life,” from “The 
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King of Jlahore.” All the tenderness, the fervor, 
the exquisite charm lent to the song by the com¬ 
poser were redoubled by the fine execution and 
noble voice of the singer. Lily paused to listen 
as she entered. 

“ Who is it that is singing?” she asked of the 
servant who hod admitted her. 

“ It is Mr. Leigh, Miss Lily.” 

“Mr. Leigh? Philip? It is impossible. He 
cannot sing !” And she hurried to the drawing¬ 
room, wholly disregarding her father s efforts to 
detain her. 

It was indeed her lover who sat at the piano, 
absorbed in the tender fervor of his song, the 
glow of the cloudless sunset illuminating his 
countenance. Lily paused on the threshold and 
listened, gating, herself unseen, upon the feat¬ 
ures of the singer, and ^ith the agitation of a 
strong conviction visible in her kindling eyes. 
As the song ended, she came swiftly forward, 
and, placing her two hands on Mr. Leigh’s 
shoulders, she looked eagerly and intently into 
his face. 

“This is not Philip!” she cried. “Philip 
hated music—he could not sing! I realize it 
now as I look at you. Who is this that w*ears 
the features of Philip, that looks at me with his 
eyes, that speaks to me with his voice, that bears 
his name, and yet that is not Philip ? What is 
this strange mystery ? Tell me who you really 
are.” 

“ I am your future husband, Lily. I am he 
who loves you!” 

“But you are not Philip!” she exclaimed, in 
ever-increasing agitation. “ Father, tell me, 
who Is this man, and where is Philip?” 

“The truth must be told,” said Dr. Davenant, 


5 be detected; but, when they were seen apart, 
j a confusion in their identity was unavoidable. 
\ But the resemblance between them was of an 
s external nature merely. No two young men 
j could have been more dissimilar in character 
\ and in disposition. Philip seemed to have 
S absorbed into his nature all the evil qualities, and 
\ Raymond all the nobler ones, that they ought to 
! have shared between them. The first was pas- 
{ sionate, moody, and unreasonable, intensely self- 
\ ish, and given to dissipation of the most vicious 


type, while Raymond, gentle, intelligent, affec¬ 
tionate, aud Belf-sacrificing, was the very light 
i of his home and the idol of his parents. A very 
j disgraceful affair,'on Philip’s part, which had 
j caused much scandal in South America, had 
| forced his father to send him abroad, ostensibly 
\ to take charge of some important matters of 
| business, but really to get him out of the way 
> of the consequences of his base conduct. His 
; passion for Lily had been vehement and sincere, 
but he had never told his family of his 
engagement, owing to the jealousy he had ever 
c felt of his more lovable brother. An uneasy 


| consciousness of Raymond’s superiority in all 
\ essential respects had caused I'hilip always to 
\ shun any possibility of comparison between them, 
\ and he had bitterly resented all his life long the 
\ fond affection with which Raymond was regarded 
\ by their parents. He had looked upon Lily's 
< love for him as a treasure to be guarded fiom all 
i encroachments, especially from the being whose 
\ rivalry he most dreaded. The night after his 
| arrival at Rio, he had been attacked when on his 

> way to his home, late at night, by some unknown 

> person, presumably one of the family which 
\ he had injured. He was desperately wounded 


in his deep low tones. “Answer her, Leigh. 
The moment has come for a full explanation.” 

“Yes, answer me—answer mel Who are 
you?” 

“I am Raymond Leigh, the twin-brother of 
Philip.” 

“ And Philip?” 

“ He is dead.” 

A cry of exceeding distress broke from the lips 
of the young girl. But Raymond's arms were 
stretched out to shelter her, and it was upon the 
breast of Raymond that her tears were shed. 

The likeness between the twin-brothers had, 
from their birth, been really extraordinary, far 
surpassing even the usual degree of resemblance 
in such cases. Even their parents, when one or 
the other of the brothers entered the room alone, 
could not tell whether it was Raymond or Philip 
that stood before them. When they were to¬ 
gether, many minute points of difference might 


by several blows from a long sharp knife or 
dagger, and was left for dead. From his terrible 
iiyuries, be had partially rallied, and for some 
time there had been hopes of his recovery. But 
his constitution, undermined by excesses of all 
kinds, had not the strength necessary to sustain 
such a shock, and, after lingering for some weeks, 
he had found relief from his sufferings in death. 

Then, and then only, was the whole history of 
his love for and betrothal to Lily Davenant 
revealed, an examination of his papers having led 
to the discovery not only of the young girl’s 
letters, but of a very lovely miniature of her 
which Philip had treasured amongst his most 
precious possessions. He bad so neglected the 
business with the management of which ho had 
been entrusted by his father, that it was found 
necessary to dispatch Raymond at once to the 
United States to take charge of it. Before his 
5 departure, the elder Mr. Leigh had written a long 
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letter to Dr. Davenant, giving the news of Thilip’s \ condition of affairs. “ Let me win her—really 
death, as well as the information of Raymond's \ win her, doctor, before she learns that I am 
speedy arrival. This litter had reached Dr. | not Philip,” pleaded the young suitor, and the 
Davenant at the most critical point of Lily's ill- \ doctor, himself half afraid of the effect of his 
ness. He did not dare to tell her of the inclan- | communication, had suffered matters to drilt 
choly news that it contained—the confirmation of \ till chance had brought about the long-delayed 
her worst fears—lest the sudden shock should \ catastrophe. 

extinguish at once and forever the feeble flame j For some time, Lily mourned very bitterly for 
of life in that sensitive heart. And, when Itay- ; her lost love, and refused to be comforted. But 
mond finally appeared, the doctor, struck by his 5 Raymond was at her side—Raymond, who was 
wonderful resemblance to his brother, which was < all that Philip had been, or, to speak more cor- 
less a likeness than actual identity of feature, f rectly, all that she had ever imagined Philip to be. 
form, and expression, had prayed him to humor i He was, indeed, far more the realization of the 
for a short time the sick girl’* delusion, and to x idol she had enshrined in her soul, and that, so 
personate Philip till she was strong enough to j far as her first lover was concerned, was chiefly 
bear the revelation of the truth. The gentle < the work of her own imagination. Gradually 
and kindly nature of the young nmn led him to \ she forgot to weep for the dead lover in the pres- 
become at once interested in the fragile sufferer, \ ence of the living one, who was so tender and 
and he gave a willing consent. But, before Lily’s j patient with her in her sorrow, who cherished 
recovery was perfected, from personating her \ her so fondly, and who rejoiced so sincerely in 
lover, he had become her lover in earnest. Her < her first moments of reviving cheerfulness. So 
beauty, her gentleness, her fond and clinging • the wedding was not long postponed, after all, 
nature won his heart as completely as they had j and Raymond Leigh, more fortunate than many 
won the affection of his brother, and he had < another heir, inherited the happiness that his 
not long lingered beside Lily’s couch before he \ brother had not lived to enjoy, and which doubt- 
made to Dr. Davenant formal proposals for her j less in that brother’s hands would have been 
hand. It was at his solicitation that the doctor j marred and wrecked by the influence of an evil 
had deferred all statement to Lily of the true i and selfish nature. 


SONG OF THE BOBOLINKS. 

BY THOMAS H. MUZZEY. 


Plashing, plashing, dip tho wingfed boats, 
Rippling on tbo sun-flecked wares of air— 
Dripping, dripping silver water-notes 
Down a crystal stair. 

Swell your melody, 0 liquid throats ! 

Time, with all its aging fret and care, 

Is dissolved, and in your music floate 
Back to youth and bides eternal there. 

Let me drift upon your charm fed tide, 

Aye forgettiug that the years are long— 
All the hopes that cheating time denied 
Thrill again in soug. 


Buttercups and daisies blowing wide, 

Fevered pulses beating high and strong, 

Down the lano wo wander, side by side, 

Sweetest sweetheart; but the years are long. 

8 fng, 0 bobolinks ! I would not miss 
The puro transport in your song ensouled: 

Once again I linger, dazed with bliss, 

In that lane of gold. 

Paradise can hold no Joy like this, 

When, by thrilling hand-touch grown more bold, 
Ou her lips my heart throbs in one kiss 
Eloqucut—and all our love is told. 


ONLY. 

B7 M. O. M’C L * t L A N D . 


Only a uniform faded and old. 

Folded away with a weary pain ; 

Only the tale of a young life told, 

The hope and light of a household slain. 

Only a grave where the boy was laid. 

Out on a hillside cold and bare; 


Ouly a sword with a rusted blade, 
Hanging over the mantel there. 

Only a memory, puro and clear 
As sun of summer in cloudless skies; 
Only the meed of a tender tear, 
Stealing down from a woman's eyesk 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 

“A diamond of six carats !” John Langley j “On the gravel walk toward Wyandotte,” 
exclaimed. “ Well, Roger, you are careless. \ she said, simply. 

How did you come to lose it? ’ s “ I remember being there on Saturday,” Roger 

“That is what everyone asks roe,’’ Roger Ever- j answered. “ You are very kind to return it to 
man replied, with a comical gesture of despair. > me. It is quite valuable, as you see, but would 
“ My dear John, how can I say? If I hod known \ not have lost it for twice its value: it has some 
how 1 lost it, when and where, there would be no > special associations for me.” 
use of wasting my substance in advertisemeuts.” ! “Of course, I should have returned it if there 
“You have advertised, then?” \ had been no reward,’* she said, quickly. “The 

“Advertised?” Roger echoed, running hi9 $ fact is, I do not approve of rewards for doing 
hand through his curly hair till it stood straight \ what is merely honest. I would not think of 
up in glossy perverse little screws. “ I have J taking anything from you, Mr. Everman, only 
advertised till I feel like an installment man or s 1—I am very much in need of the money, 
& Chicago beef bouse. The trouble is that I am and—” 

going to sail on Thursday—my sister and I, you “Of course, you are entitled to it,” Roger 
know—for Rio de Janeiro, and, if I don’t find ' said, heartily, and he rose to open his private 
it in the meantime, I suppose I never shall.” : cash-drawer. 

Just then, a youth of elaborate style, attached “ No—really, I am not sure of that,” she said, 
to the house of Everman Brothers & Co., thrust looking down. And then Roger noticed, for the 
his head from behind a glass door and announced: first time, what dark circles there were under 
“A lady to see you, Mr. Everman.” «: her eyes and how pale she was behind her vivid 

“All right. Show her in,” was the careless blushes. “But, you see,” she went on, “I am 
reply. “Don’t go, John. You can smoke in very much in need of money. I hope you will 
the back office.” excuse my speaking so to a stranger; but I am 

“No, thank you,” Langley replied. “You anxious to justify myself, if I can. I have been 
know I look upon your intercourse with the fair very ill, and have lost a position that was very 
sex in awe and wonderment. I’ll call in again ' necessary to me. Then I have a doctor’s bill to 
before you sail.” !; pay, and I am trying to arrange for a sea-voyage 

Langley was just passing out, when the name- which he has recommended. But I shan’t need 
less “lady” slipped by him, and, as he glanced all the money you offered. I find that I can go 
at her lovely young face, he shot a look of to Cuba, on a schooner, for very little. And,” 
admonition toward Roger Everman. she concluded, in great embarrassment, “ 1 have 

“ I wonder how many girls Roger has had | made up my mind not to take more than a 
in love with him, anyhow?” he roused, on his { hundred and twentyfive dollars, if—if you will 
way out, while Roger, with a most urbane air, ! give me that.” 

had risen to receive his visitor. j “I think you are unnecessarily sensitive,” 

She was a shy sweet-looking woman, dressed j Roger said, warmly. “ Y’ou are entitled to the 
plainly, but still with a touch of elegance. { money. And the fact is,” he continued, “ it 
“ I beg pardon for intruding,” she said, with < would go against my conscience not to give it to 
a slight blush; “but I believe you offered a you.” 

reward for the recovery of a diamond.” He had opened his cash-drawer, and was about 

“Yes,” Roger cried, eagerly. “Is it possible to count out the notes, when he glanced at the 
you have found it?” young pale face beside him and suddenly closed 

“ I think it must be yours,” she said, opening the drawer again, 
a little silk purse, from which she took a diamond “ I must insist upon your taking the fall 
wrapped in soft pink cotton. “ It is so large amount,” he said. “But 1 shall have to trouble 
and brilliant—and it is rose-cut, too.” you to call again for it. Could you come to my 

“That is mine,” Roger said, triumphantly, sister’s house this afternoon? I can meet yon 
“Well, I must say, I never expected to see it there, and it will be pleasanter than coming 
again. Where did you find it?” down-town again. I know ladies hate business- 

( 44 ) 
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houses. We close here at three. My sister is < “I, Mrs. Wetherill ?” she cried, in utter amaze- 

Mrs. Wetherill. She lives at No. 97 Clinton \ ment. 

Place.’* s “Why not go there as well as anywhere else? 

“Thank you!” she murmured, rising. “You I want a traveiing-compiftiion. It shall not cost 
are very kind. I will call at four, if that is con- you anything to go, and I shall not require any- 

▼enient.” thing of you except your society. Perhaps you 

“ Perfectly. But—one moment, please. Don’t j will be able to read to me now and then, for my 
you think you’d better take the diamond with \ eyes are so miserable! But you won’t have any 

you until—” regular duties, and I promise not to make the 

“Oh, no!” she answered, with a blush and a position irksome or unworthy of you.” 
smile. “I am afraid of losing it.” “You are very kind,” Ethel stammered. “If 

That smile and blush lingered pleasantly in \ you really think I could be of any service—I 
Roger’s memory long after she had quitted the \ am sure—I should be glad to go.” 
banking-house and he was on his way to his > “ I shall be only too thankful for your society,” 

sister'8. j Mrs. Wetherill replied, making nothing of her 

“ Poor child!” he said, in a tone that seemed \ own kind motive in asking the girl. “ You don t 
to him very paternal. “ What can a delicate ; know how forlorn it is for an American lady to 
conscientious little thing like her do toward self- J travel without a companion, especially in South 
support? I wonder if Amy—” \ America. Shall I say you will go, then?” 

But what he wondered he did not speak then. \ This is how Ethel Abercrombie went upon the 
It was only when his anonymous visitor called to > long voyage, where Roger saw her day after day, 
keep her appointment that the result of Roger’s l with a growing sense of her sweetness and worth, 
cogitations came to light. j It was one morning in Rio, when they wero 

It was Mrs. Wetherill herself who received \ looking from the windows of their comfortable 

her. Roger was not there, and the sensitive little | hotel out on the beautiful bay that is girdled 

woman at first felt bewildered by her sudden \ with palms and swelling hills and crowned with 
introduction into Mrs. Wetherill s boudoir. It \ golden blushing sunset. 

was an exquisite room, with white and gold 5 “I never told you the story of my diamond, 
hangings, and furniture of the old French style. \ did I?” Roger said, as he glanced from th 
A lady past her youth, and dressed in mourning, \ lovely prospect without to the stone glittering on 
received her on a couch. \ his finger, set in a dull gold ring. 

“ My brother told me about you,” she said, in \ ” Is there a story ?” Ethel asked, with interest, 

a sweet kind way, and she held out her hand \ “ Yes; rather a sad one. I have never told it 

very cordially. “But we don’t know what to [before, but it seems only fitting that you should 
call you yet. You are merely the lady who > know it, only I would not tell it till I knew you 

found Roger’s diamond.” > better. This diamond, set in this ring, wa$ the 

“ My name is Abercrombie,” she answered, \ gift my father gave his betrothed when she 
readily. “ Ethel Abercrombie.” j promised to marry him.” 

“That is a nice name,” Mrs. Wetherill said, | “You mean your mother?” 
pleasantly. “ It iB pretty, and it is a very good \ “ No; not my mother. His first love proved 

name.” j false to him—that is, she broke off her engage- 

“ My father was very proud of it,” she said, ment because she was of a different religion 
simply. “ I was named for my mother.” from my father and he could not embrace hers, 

“Roger said you were to have this envelope as she insisted. I think my father always loved 
when you came,” Mrs. Wetherill continued, her, though she married someone else, and he 
“ But there is something else I want to talk to was a faithful husband to my mother. My 
you about. My brother says you are ordered to mother was very different from him. She never 
take a sea-voyage for your health.” seemed to be in the least jealous of this early 

“The doctor says I ought to, though I can love. That was not her temperament at all.” 
hardly spare either the time or the money.** “ But this first love of your father’s?” Ethel 

“ Still, if it did you good, you could hardly call exclaimed, eagerly. “ What became of her? 
it extravagance. You don’t look well. You look What was her name?” 

just as I feel, and I have had nervous prostra- “She died some time ago, I believe. I don’t 
tion ever since my husband’s death. We are S know whom she married, but her maiden name 
going off on a sea-voyage this week, my brother \ was Ethel de Wint.” 

and I, to Rio de Janeiro. Do you think you l “Then she was my mother!” cried Ethel 
would like lo go along?” { Abercrombie. “How strange! She never told 
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me this, and yet—I understand now why she \ 
would not influence my religious conviction, but i 
left me to choose my own way. 1 understand \ 
no.v a great many things.'’ J 

As t$he spoke, she moved away a few steps and s 
seated herself on a low couch, with her liauds \ 
loosely clasped before her in the attitude of a j 
person lost in thought. ; 

She looked so lovely in that graceful pose, § 
that, for a few seconds, Roger stood gazing at \ 
her in passionate admiration. Then he followed 
her quickly and took his stand at the end of the 1 
sofa, looking down on her bowed head with a j 
face growiug always more eager and passionate, j 
“Ethel!” he murmured. j 

She started, and, glancing up, said with a smile j 
and blush : j 

“ I beg your pardon—how rude you must \ 
think me—but the story you just told brought ■ 
the past up so vividly.” j 

“ What arc the things made so clear to you ?” j 
Roger asked. \ 

“ Oh, so much in my mother that always puz- 5 
zlcd me. She was so good, so sweet—yet some- 5 
how I comprehended that there was some memory \ 
which saddened her. She was an angel in her J 
homo—my father’s least wish was her law.” 

“ Very likely, the feeling that she might have | 
erred iu her girlish tenacity made her more j 
yielding,” Roger said. j 

“That was it, no doubt. Poor mamma. Yet 5 
she was content—I am sure she was. How j 
could she have helped being? My father fairly j 
worshiped her.” . j 

“I have no doubt of that,” Roger exclaimed, 
with great energy. “ You look like the picture of ' 
her which you once showed me. If she resembled j 
you, any husband must have adored her.” j 

“Ah, Mr. Everman, you ought not to tease 
me with such exaggerated compliments,” Ethel 
rqjoiued, half playfully, half in reproach. < 


“ Compliments ? ” he repeated. “ Surely, you 
know me better than that. Oh, you cannot be 
so blind, so careless, as not to have seen the 
truth long since.” . 

“The truth?” she echoed. “I don’t under¬ 
stand. I—indeed—” 

The sentence died away. She hod lifted her 
head; her eyes met Roger’s, and a sudden 
perception of his meaning struck her. A vivid 
color surged into her cheeks and a confusion 
that was mingled pleasure and fright caused 
her to start to her feet with some half-defined 
intention of running away. 

“ Don t go — please don’t,” Roger urged; 
“you must not: it would be cruel. And you 
don’t wish to be that, I know—say you do not.” 

“ No, no,” she murmured. 

“Your mother was my father’s first love?” 
Roger continued, Boflly ; and then, drawing the 
fair girl to his side, he added : “ Ethel, will you 
be mine ? Surely, heaven has chosen to consum¬ 
mate in us the happiness our parents missed. I 
love you. Will you be my wife? Will you wear 
this ring for my sake, Ethel?” 

“ I would do anything you asked,” she 
answered, in a low tone, “ but this I will do 
gladly.” 

She held out her hand to him. He clasped it 
and placed upon her Blender finger the great glit¬ 
tering diamond that had brought them together. 
Then he drew her to him and kissed her. 

“You are the .most precious jewel I have 
found yet,” he whispered, and, when Mrs. 
Wetherill came in, she smiled upon them with 
a still more tender meaning when she learned 
the whole romantic story. 

“ You two were born to marry each other,” 
she said, kissing Ethel. “ Ood bless you, my 
dear. Roger is a good boy. I am sure you 
will bo happy.” 

And so they are. 


BY AGNES L. PR ATT. 


If you could bear to know that I was false 
To every vow I marie 
Iu that sweet time long years ago, 

Umlcr the deepening shade 
Of trees that drooped their branches 
Low o’er the Hummer laud, 

While birds sang soft their night-songs 
In nests by breezes fanned— 

If yon could know all this, yet hold mo dear, 
Then could I give you all my love without a fear. 


If you could stand above my grave, 

Knowing I was at rest, 

And look into a newer lovelier face 
And BAy “ I love her beet 
Who lies here, calmly sleeping— 

No newer love, however fair, 

Can ever hold her place within my heart,” 

If, standing there. 

You could speak thus, my loving heart 

Should hold your image from the whole wide world apart. 
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BY OLIVIA LOVELL WIL80N. 



CHAPTER I. 
gfN HE Richelieu & 

Ontario Naviga¬ 
tion Company's 
steamer “Corsi¬ 
can” had blown 
her whistle for 
the port of King¬ 
ston, and slowly 
came up to the 
pier. 

It was a fine 
summer morn¬ 
ing, and nature 
was arraying 
herself in her 
fairest smiles. 

The light fog 
of early dawn, 

that lay upon the water, was lifted like a veil 
by the golden sunrise, as a bridegroom lifts the 
veil of his bride and salutes her with her newly- 
crowned happiness. 

Across the bay came the faint rippling music 
of the waves, and, somewhere close at hand, 
a bird sang its matin song, as if it were an 
epithalamium. 

The peace and beauty of the scene, together 
with the arrival of the steamer, seemed especially 
gratifying to two gentlemen waiting upon the 
pier. The younger of the pair at once cheerfully 
assumed the lion’s-share of the luggage, as he 
said 44 Come on, Wexy,” and proceeded to board 
the steamer. 

It would be hard to find two men more unlike 
each other in personal appearance. The younger 
was tall and slight, very trim of figure, with 
light-brown hair and mustache, a clear com¬ 
plexion, and merry blue eyes. He had an almost 
boyish radiance of countenance which was espe¬ 
cially attractive. Hi9 companion, the senior of 
the two by several years, was tall, heavily-built, 
and moved slowly. His dark-brown beard was 
worn in the English cut and his eyes were full 
of latent fire and mischief. One felt he lived 
well and wished everyone well. 

Stopping a moment in the office, the younger* 
with a haste characterizing all his movements, 
seized the pen and inscribed on the register: 
44 Francis A. Ralston, Cincinnati, Ohio.” After 


which his companion wrote slowly: “John R. 
Wexford, ditto.” They then stacked their liand- 
fi^ggage and strolled out on the guards. 

It was so early, that the deck was os yet 
uncrowded by those who would later be summoned 
from their staterooms by the announcement: 
“Just entering the Thousand Isles. Breakfast 
at seven.” 

A few passengers were astir, however; and, 
well forward on the deck, young Ralston's quick 
eye caught sight of something that evidently 
held his attention. A young girl was sitting 
in the bow of the boat, clad in a gray traveling- 
costume, that set forth the dainty figure to a 
nicety. A coquettish little sailor-lmt. "wound 
about with a long soft silk veil, crowned the 
coils of her dnrk hair. She held in her hands 
a curious little guitar, ornamented with a bow 
of yellow ribbon, and she was playing a tinkling 
accompaniment to the song she was humming. 

There was no one near, and she seemed 
oblivious of everything save her contented song. 

Ralston sought a glimpse of her face. He 
touched Wexford’s elbow and pointed toward 
her suggestively. 

“ Well—yes : it is usually termed ‘ a woman,’ ” 
returned that imperturbable person. “ It is best 
to leave such undisturbed until after breakfast. 
Let it alone, Frank, and take a cigar.” 

44 No—thank you, Wexy—not now. I would 
rather not smoke just yet. By Jove! this is 
a lovely scene.” And he walked forward, placing 
his choir at an angle with the object of interest. 

Wexford followed slowly, settling himself com¬ 
fortably in one chair, with his feet on the rounds 
of another. But he was not without his glance 
of inquiry toward the damsel. 

She seemed unmoved by their approach, and 
still hummed her little song. 

44 Isn’t she pretty, though, W r exy?” Ralston 
said, softly. 

44 Can’t say,” laconically from Wexford. “So 
far, I only see the back of a well-shaped bead 
and hear a little humming like a honey-bee. 
Do not let it turn your head, Frank, or she may 
turn hers and disappoint you.” 

“Never fear. But where do we breakfhst?” 
anxiously. 

44 We will wait until we reach the Bay,” 
Wexford replied. 

( 47 ) 
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“Until then? Oh, I’ll never keep out of J “It is old Colonel Gillespie and his family, 

mischief so long as that, Wexy,” glancing \ Don’t you remember little Gillespie, who made 
roguishly towurd the girl. < her dlbut last autumn, and then was whisked 

As*he spoke, she moved for the first time, and l away to the Sandwich Isles, owing to her father’s 
caught his glance full upon her. She dropped j liver or lungs ? Russell Wentworth was wild 
her eyes and he looked away, coloring furiously. J about her. You refused to be introduced, the 
But the incident evidently roused her to the con- ; day of the Bickworth excursion. You said Russ 
sdousness that the deck was filling with other J was such a cad !” 

passengers, and she slipped her little instrument \ “So that is the little Gillespie? I say, Wexy, 
into a flannel case on her lap and rose. j 1 believe I’ll go on to Montreal; I never have 

“Come, Francis,” Wexford said, with affected i been over the rap—” 
sternness, but carefully lowering his voice:! “No, you won’t, Ralston! I will not be 

“ Y'ou have already taken the first step toward ! deserted in that way, besides letting you make 
ruining that girl s peace of mind. I beg that \ such an ass of yourself! There goes the whistle 
this may go no further. As the guardian of the J for Rockport; so get your luggage, boy, and 
interests of sweet Kate Carey, 1 beg you will \ come on.” 

desist and—” \ Ralston, with a discontented frown, gathered 

“Oh, shut up!” J up his share of bags, then suddenly exclaimed 

The inelegant response only woke a new light j in an undertone: 
of mischief in W f exford’s eyes. \ “ Why, they are going to get off here, too.” 

“Now, Frank, that is insolence born of a! “ Exactly,” said Wexford, dryly. “They have 
momentary ire. Curb this spirit of wrath, my l doubtless changed their minds also within fifteen 
son, for she has a diamond on her left hand that | minutes. Come !” 

defies misunderstanding. She is engaged. Hello 1 J As the two stepped off the gang-plank, Miss 
What aTe you up to now?” J Gillespie and her mother were a little in advance 

For Ralston, seeing that two elderly people and crossed the pier to board the small steamer 
had joined the young lady and were looking for j “ Nellie,” waiting to take them to Alexandria 

seats, started up, took his own chair, jerked the \ Bay, on the American side. 

one from under Wexford’s feet without ceremony, j Wexford was looking for his especial boatman 
and proceeded to present them to the gentleman \ and quarreling with Ralston for his desire also to 
of the party. board the “ Nellie,” when a curious incident 

Wexford also rose and sacrificed his remain- j occurred. Miss Gillespie’s veil was blown off 

ing chair, but with a certain aggrieved air and ■ her hat and wound its folds completely about 


a half-reproachful glance toward Ralston, which 
was wasted, for the young man had darted away. 

W’exford stood a moment irresolute. 

“Are you looking for your—son, sir?” said a 
demure voice at his elbow. “ He went into the 
oabin.” 

“Oh! ah—thanks!” stammered Wexford, and 


Wexford’s head. 

She gave a little exclamation of surprise, and 
Ralston flew to release the struggling Wexford. 
It was “the very devil of a veil,” as Wexford 
muttered, for it was so long, silky, and fine, that 
it baffled Ralston's attempts to disentangle it, 

| and caught on Wexford’s buttons and cravat-pin, 


beat a hasty retreat, vexed to think that lrively j until he finally tore it from its last hold, leaving 


girl could fancy him old enough to be Ralston’B 
father. 

He established himself on the other side of 
the deck, feeling certain Ralston would hunt him 
up in a few moments, and he knew he had the 
advantage, insomuch as a glimpse of the elderly 
gentleman convinced him of the lovely damsel’s 
lineage. 

Frank soon joined his friend. 

“W’ell?” said Wexford. 

“The old gentleman is very polite, but slow,” 
came the answer. 

“In other words, he did not present his wife 
and daughter. Don’t you know who they are, 
Ralston ?” 

*« No—why, do you know them V* 


a long shred still fast to the pin, and returned 
it to the blushing girl, glowing with his apologies 
and embarrassment. 

“ Give me the remnant, Wexy,” cried Ralston, 
roaring with laughter, as they reached the boat¬ 
man employed on previous occasions, and Wex¬ 
ford sank into his place with a rueful oounte- 
nanee. 

“Take it, Frank, take it I The Lord deliver 
me from all such scenes. P-h-e-w! but I am 
warm. Quick, John, row to the Crossman 
House 1” 


CHAPTER II. 

Scene : Balcony of the Crossman House, three 
o’clock in the afternoon: the sunlight abroad 
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OYer the water, and a lazy peace pervading the 
atmosphere. 

Looking out across the bay with a vexed 
expression on her brow, Mrs. Ballard tapped her 
foot lightly on the floor and tried to hum a little 
air. Her brother, John Wexford, who was her 
sole companion, had evidently perpetrated the 
treason which raffled her spirit. He tried to look 
profoundly indifferent, but only succeeded after 
a clumsy masculine fashion in looking exceed¬ 
ingly conscious. 

“ Of course, it should make little difference to 
me,'* Mrs. Ballard said, finally. “ You have 
continually put aside opportunities rarer than 
this one. If 1 did not know you so well, I 
should say you had had some disappointment in 
love, and had resolved never to marry.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that, Carrie,” smiled 
Wexford.* “But, when I come up here for a 
quiet vacation, to fish and be lasy, I do not 
choose to have you get your match-making little 
brain bent on having me caught and safely 
landed in a matrimonial net. But there is 
Frank Ralston, wild for a flirtation with the very 
girl you are commending to me! Now, bait 
your hook carefully with—” 

“ John, you are absolutely coarse! Talking as 
if dear little Nina Gillespie were a worm or a fly 
to be used on a fish-line! I should like to know 
why you brought Frank Ralston with you. I 
knew the Gillespies were coming here. I should 
have written, protesting against Mr. Ralston’s 
accompanying you, had I known your intention.” 

“What is the matter with Frank?” inquired 
Wexford. 

“He is so abominably presuming! Did you 
meet the Gillespies on the boat this morning?” 

—yes—that is, I only know the Colonel 
by sight. Miss Gillespie was on deck, and 
Frank took a great fancy to her. But, Carrio, 
she does not wear that diamond on her left 
hand without a deep and subtle import.” 

“ Her father con cover her with diamonds, if 
he wishes. They are very wealthy ; have trav¬ 
eled everywhere. They are from California now, 
and spent three months last winter at the Sand¬ 
wich Islands.” 

“ What a tender mouthftil Miss Gillespie would 
make for the natives,” chuokled Wexford. 

“ Now, John, do be sensible, and try and win 
this sweet girl 1 I am sure I speak from most 
disinterested motives. I want to see you com- j 
fortably settled with a nice wife 1 Besides, I j 
think it high time you made a choice* You are ! 
growing older all—” 1 

•* Carrie,” Wexford sat very ereot as he spoke, ! 
11 how old om 1 ?” | 


“Well, let me think,” she said, deliberately. 
“I am thirtyfour; you are just thirtyone in 
May.” 

“Do I look decrepit? Is my hair white? 
Do I show sigus of mental decay ?” 

“No, no. Why, what is the matter, John?” 
she cried, half laughing at his earnest manner. 

“ Because—well, no matter 1 I have been 
reminded so often of advancing years, in the last 
twelve hours, 1 wanted to assure myself that 
dotage hod not overtaken me.” 

“ Who in the world has said you were looking 
J old ?” 

“No one; only Miss Gillespie took me to be 
Frank Ralston’s father this morning.” 

“Good gracious! How ridiculous! But I 
thought you did not speak to them.” 

“I didn’t; but Frank got them chairs, and 
must needs be polite, and so forth.” 

“Just like him. He is so politic. Isn’t he 
engaged to Kate Carey?” 

“Little Kitty Carey? She is his cousin, you 
know,” and Wexford looked intently at the 
sun on the water until it must have dazzled his 
sight. 

“Nevertheless, he was reported engaged to 
her, and he danced attendance on her all last 
season.” 

“ Humph I Did he ?” 

“ You know he did. I used to wonder some- 
5 times why you did not like Kate yourself. I 
j have always thought young Ralston an unprin- 
\ cipled flirt. 1 have not a doubt Kitty loves him 
\ to distraction. You remember bow he flirted 

I with Mamie Carter? It was awful! I shall 
warn Nina—” 

“ By Jove! you will do nothing of the kind,” 

< Wexford cried, warmly. “ You have no right to 
| speak of Frank in this way! Kitty Carey can 
\ manage her own affairs, I— Hello! What was 
that?” 

Mrs. Ballard started also, as a sliding crack¬ 
ing noise readied them. 

“ It sounded like someone climbing into this , 
verandah from the one beneath. Some boy, 

' probably,” she said, carelessly, after a moment’s 
pause. “And now, I see the Colonel and Mrs. 
Gillespie coming. Nina is not with them. Do 
sit up, John, and try to make yourself interest¬ 
ing. I want you to like them.” 

There was no escape, and Wexford grumblingly 
braced himself for the trying ordeal. 

At the same time, a youth of prepossessing 
countenance was walking rapidly away from the 
Crossman House, with tingling ears and a face 
still glowing from anger and mortification. It 
was no other than Mr. Francis Ralston, who bad 
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been an unwilling listener to the tete-i-tete' 
between the brother and sister. j 

The verandahs surrounded three sides of the \ 
hotel, and Ralston was lazily swinging in a ham- \ 
mock just around the corner from Wexford and j 
his sister. He had been half asleep, when he ; 
was roused by hearing his own name spoken. ; 
Even then he lay quiet, hardly realizing that; 
he could be the objectionable party scornfully 
referred to by Mrs. Ballard. But a few moments 
sufficed to make him very uncomfortable. To rise 
and confront them might lead to disagreeable 
consequences; to walk the length of the verandah 
and back would not deceive them as to his close 
proximity. At last, in his dilemma, he stole to 
the end of the piazza, climbed the railing, and. 
by the aid of the column and balustrade, lowered 
himself to the verandah below, and from thence 
to the ground. It was not a very perilous descent 
—the small boys reveled in such feats of daring. 
But it was not a very pleasant thing to do when 
one felt the eyes of a great many people might 
be upon one, wondering why a handsome youth, 
clad in dark-blue flannel and wearing a straw 
hat, should be forced to climb a porch rather 
than use the stairway. It looked strange, to say 
the least; and Francis Ralston was one of those 
men who never like to appear ridiculous or 
eccentric. Fortunately, few witnessed his dis¬ 
comfiture. He paused when some distance from 
the house, to examine his garments, afraid they 
must have suffered in his rapid descent. Finding 
they had sustained little injury, he walked on, 
vexed and sore in spirit, making a dozen different 
resolutions, with which mingled a strong desire 
in some way to interfere with Mrs. Ballard’s 
future enjoyment. 

He had consented to join John Wexford in 
spending his vacation at Alexandria Bay, because 
he was attached to his old friend, and, for the 
past three summers, they had always spent their 
vacations together. 

Until he reached the Bay, he did not know 
Wexford expected to meet his sister. Even then 
he felt that her presence would only enliven 
their sojourn. Wexford laughingly said; “ Carrie 
is here without her husband, so you can become 
her chevalier and abet her in her picnics, straw- 
rides, and so forth, while I shall fish, row, and 
take pjine ease.” 

Now, matters hod assumed an entirely new 
aspect: Mrs. Ballard was evidently bent on 
a matrimonial scheme regarding her brother. 
Ralston could not decide what the effect might 
be on Wexford. It would hardly surprise him 
to have John propose their leaving Alexandria 
Bay at once, and this would be more unaccept¬ 


able than a sojourn there under Mrs. Ballard’s 
espionage. 

“An unprincipled flirt.” Those words cut 
Ralston sorely. Kate Carey, indeed 1 And wlmt 
if he did carry her picture in a medallion on 
his watch-chain and had at present a letter in 
his pocket from her? If Mrs. Ballard could 
only see that letter and decipher Miss Carey’s 
remarkable chirography, he wondered whom she 
would decide to be the “unprincipled flirt.” 

Ralston was a sensitive fellow; moreover, he 
was five years younger thnn his friend Wexford, 
and hod not yet learned to bear feminine criticism 
calmly. He was indignant that Mrs. Ballard should 
speak of him thus, and, furthermore, determine iu 
every way to impede his acquaintance with Miss 
Gillespie. He drew from his pocket a little scrap 
of blue veil, and laughed aloud as he remembered 
the incident of the morning. It was a grim laugh, 
however, and implied an intention of revenge 
rather than a mirthful memory. 

Then he suddenly began to look about, to find 
that indignation combined with a rapid pace had 
taken him fAr up the shore of the bAy and quite 
out of sight of the Crossman House. He was 
glad of it; at this moment he bated the Cross- 
man House, as representative of Mrs. Ballard 
and his recent chagrin. 

Beyond him, the shore rose for a short distance 
in a miniature bluff, and Ralston fancied there 
was a sheltered nook beneath, if one could reach 
it by a venturous step on a little sand-bar that 
intervened, running out into the water. 

Exploring was one of Ralston’s delights. He 
made the venturous step and paused in the 
midst of the sand-bar to survey his haven, when 
a sight met his eyes which transfixed him: 
a boat was riding the waves, tied to an oar that 
had been wedged in between two or three rocks; 
a shawl of gay hue lay on the sand, across it 
a small guitar, and a book was stretched open 
over the strings of the instrument; beyond lay 
a dainty sailor-hat wound about with a blue veil, 
and sitting on a rock at the edge of the water 
was Miss Nina Gillespie, wholly unconscious of 
his gaze; for, with her pretty boating-dress well 
tucked up, she was paddling her little white feet 
in the water and singing softly. 

Close at hand stood her tennis-shoes, foaming 
over with her dainty hose, and a glimmer of silk 
garter and scarlet ribbon making an effective bit 
of color against the gray rock. She looked so 
childishly happy, that Ralston felt guilty at 
having discovered her, and was about to turn 
quietly away when he was seized with that 
tantalizing sensation in the nose that prefaces 
what Dundreary terms “a magnificent sneeze.” 
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It took him so unawares, that lie had no time 
to make use of any of the preventives recom¬ 
mended, and he awoke a tremendous echo as the 
sneeze burst forth. 

The girl sprang to her feet with a scream, 
and, in the violent start, brushed one little shoei 
with its burden of hose and garter, into the 
water. 

“Pardon me. I beg— 1 never meant—” 
Ralston began, entreatingly. 

She confronted him a moment, crimson with 
shame. 

“Oh, go away—please, please do!” she burst 
forth. “ I— Oh, dear—oh ! ” 

Then, suddenly catching sight of her shoe as 
it floated away, she exclaimed: 

“ My shoe! my shoe! Oh, what will become 
of me?” 

“ I will get it,” cried Ralston, eagerly; “stay 
where you are. Let me take the boat.” 

He dashed past her, and, springing into the 
little craft, pushed out toward the floating shoe. 
It was a goodly distance in advance of him, 
bobbing along in an aggravating way, a glimmer 
of ribbon floating on the water in its wake. 

Now he neared it, now he reached for it, 
when it gave an elusive dip and got beyond him. 

But he was not to be outdone by a little 
leather and elastic. He persevered; at lengthy 
he surely had it within his grasp; and he heard 
the girl give a little hysterical cry of delight— 
when he leaned too far, and, in endeavoring to 
recover his balance, plunged head foremost into 
the water, grasping frantically at the floating 
shoe. 

CHAPTER III. 

With the first surprise and shock of the cold 
water, Ralston sank, but, a moment later, struck 
out for the shore. He was an excellent swim¬ 
mer, and caught at the rope of the boat and 
towed that with him. He had never released 
his hold on the shoe; and, reaching the bank 
some distance beyond the sheltered nook, he 
managed to secure the boat. He then shook 
himself like a huge Newfoundland dog, feeling 
very chilly and uncomfortable. 

The girl came running toward him, regardless 
of the rough beach which cut her tender feet. 

“ Oh,” she cried, breathlessly, “ you are safe! 
I never was so frightened in my life. Suppose 
you had not known how to swim. It was awful 
—and all about that paltry shoe. How can 
I thank you? I—I don’t even know you,” she 
added, suddenly becoming conscious and blushing 
scarlet. 

“No; 1 hardly had time for a formal intro¬ 


duction. under the circumstances,” said Ralston, 
with grim humor, as he wrung the water from 
his hair. “ If you will believe it now, tins 
pitiably damp object is Francis Ralston, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and 1 think I am addressing 
Miss Gillespie.” 

“Yes. But I am so ashamed, and—and—” 
she stammered, and looked on the verge of 
tears. 

“ Don’t feel that way about it; it was all my 
fault,” said Ralston, shivering a little. For, no 
matter how warm the atmosphere, it is not 
pleasant to indulge in a plunge-bath without 
warning. 

“ No, no. It was so foolish of me, to want 
to paddle in the water. And now you are 
shivering; you will take cold. There is my 
shawl. Oh, is there nothing I can do?” 

“Yes,” said Ralston, “there is something 
I would be everlastingly grateful to you for doing. 
You have a dry handkerchief: if 1 may wipe my 
face on it, I shall be your debtor for life.” 

“ How thoughtless of me!” she cried, giving 
him a seven-inch square of linen, of which it is 
honest to admit Ralston made the very best use 
and assumed a less moist, if not a decidedly 
more cheerful, countenance. 

“ I have lost my hat. It will be food for 
fishes in a short time,” he said, with smiling 
resignation, as he thrust the handkerchief in 
his damp pocket. 

“Oh, dear! How will you get back to the 
hotel ? And I had forgotten—the shoe is here— 
but—” 

She sank suddenly down on a rock close at 
hand, looking blankly at the empty tennis-shoe. 
Her lip quivered, while blush after blush passed 
painfully over her face. Ralston felt equully 
embarrassed, but wisely remained silent. 
Finally, she looked up at him, and, dropping her 
arms at her side, said, half defiantly: 

“ I don’t care !” 

“That is the most sensible remark I ever 
heard a young woman make under trying cir¬ 
cumstances,” cried Ralston, relieved at her tone. 
“If you take my advice, you will continue in 
that frame of mind ! Let me get the other shoe 
and your traps and bring them here. I will get 
the oar which you fortunately used as an anchor. 
I will put you in the boat and you can row back, 
and no one be the wiser for your loss and my 
misfortune.” 

“ But what will you do ? Walk to the hotel 
bareheaded and in wet clothes ? I will not hear 
of that.” 

“ I am very tough; it won’t harm me,” he 
said. 
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“No; it would be the basest ingratitude on 
ray part, after all you have done, to permit it,” 
she cried, with a girlish exaggeration which 
made him smile. 

“ I was the chief cause of the catastrophe/ 
he replied. “ 1 should have minded ray own 
affairs. But no matter; I will get the things.” 

He came back, carrying the little musical 
instrument, the book, shawl, and remaining oar. 

“I have a suggestion to make, Mr. Francis,” 
Miss Gillespie said, shyly, and Ralston was 
unkind enough to let her mistake in his cogno¬ 
men pass unnoticed, since his Christian name 
slipped so sweetly from her lips. “ I know of 
a little pier below the hotel, where we can land 
and walk to the house almost unnoticed. Will 
you go with me ?” 

“ You are very kind. To be honest, there is 
one thing I dread more than the walk. Perhaps 
you do not know the nature of flannel clothes T 
1 have no desire to dry out before I reach the 
hotel.” 

“Ob, 1 see,” she* said, trying to repress a 
smile. 

“ Now, I will rig the vessel while you—replace 
your shoes,” he said, with becoming gravity. 
And he went to busy himself arranging her 
belongings in the boat. 

In a few moments, she stood beside him. He 
helped her to her place and pushed the little 
boat out of the shady nook into the sunlight. 
Then, as they lookod back on the scene of their 
late adventure, their eyes met, and the girl broke 
into irrepressible laughter. Ralston was not 
slow in joining her. 

“ Oh, if you could see how ftinny you look I” 
she gasped. “ I know it is horrible of me, but I 
should laugh if you were my grandfather. Oh, 
it is awful, awful! But I can’t help it, when I 
think how you looked as you went under.” 

“I am glad you can laugh,” he answered. 
“ Did it strike you that you were a great stickler 
for conventionalities when you demanded a 
formal introduction?” 

“ I do not know what I said. It was altogether 
the most absurd thing that ever happened to me,” 
she returned. 

“It is a delightful absurdity. I, for one, 
shall not regret it,” said Ralston, gallantly. 
“And now let me ask, Miss Gillespie, what is 
the little instrument you have in your lap.” 

“This,” she replied, running her fingers over 
the strings and emitting a sweet chord, “is a 
Taro-patch fiddle, brought from the Sandwich 
Islands, where I spent last winter.” 

“ Why is it called a fiddle ? It is like a guitar. 
And why * Taro-patch* ? ” 


“Taro is a weed that the natives cultivate. 
It grows like a beet and in marshy land. The 
people live in and about their Taro-patches 
and use this little instrument, and so it is called 
a T&ro-p&tch fiddle. This is one of the native 
songs.” And, touching the strings, she sang 
softly some unintelligible syllables to their 
accompaniment. 

Ralston forgot bis own sitn&tion—forgot that 
his cravat was spreading its oolor over his shirt- 
front, that his clothes were partaking of that 
prerogative of shrinkage granted to flannel. He 
was lifted above such mundane trifles, and the 
spell was only broken when they reached the 
pier. 

“ Miss Gillespie/* said he, “ we have friends 
in common at the Crossman House, and in all 
likelihood the introduction you deemed so neces¬ 
sary will take place.” 

“ Please do not remind me of that silly speech, 
again,” she pleaded. 

“ 1 was going to suggest, for the sake of con¬ 
ventionality, that we meet os strangers to-night 
and never divulge a word of this eventful after¬ 
noon.” 

“Thank you very much. It is a compact 
between us, then. You will be silent regarding 
my conduct?*’ 

“It is a compact, and I trust will effectually 
seal our friendship. Thank you. Miss Gillespie/* 
he replied, with a gravity only half assumed. 

They parted, taking different approaches to 
the hotel, and Ralston reached the privacy of his 
room without comment upon his hatless condi¬ 
tion. 

Miss Gillespie, in her apartment, made a 
somewhat enigmatical statement to her own 
image in the mirror. 

“Didn't he look absurd? but so handsome, 
even when so very wet.” Then, as her eyes fell 
on the diamond ring which Wexford had deplored 
earlier in this narrative, she paused and bit her 
lip reflectively, then added: “No; I shall not 
toll oven Russell about this. It was a promise 
mode, and I must keep my word.” 

* * # ##**** 

A9 Ralston anticipated, he was formally intro¬ 
duced to Miss Gillospie tlpit evening by Mrs. 
Ballard; and even that discerning chaperone 
failed to detect any sign of mutual understand¬ 
ing between the pair. Miss Gillespie was look¬ 
ing very lovely in a white dress, the tint of her 
neck and arms glimmering softly through its 
delicate lace trimmings. Her dusky hair was 
caught back with a bond of brilliant stones and 
coiled in a low knot on her neck, and her eyes 
were like stars. She carried a large fan of 
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white feathers, Angering the ivory handle with I imagine Wexford, the Colonel, and Mrs. Gillespie 
the same indolent grace with which she had j wafted off by any such ethereal agency. Nor was 
touched the Taro-patch fiddle. he comforted by Mrs. Ballard when she said: 

Somewhat to Ralston's surprise, Wexford s 44 John and Nina went out on the water, I think, 
betrayed a laxy inclination to show Miss Gilles- \ Mrs. Gillespie has retired; I said I would 
pie a certain degree of attention. He talked \ chaperone Nina. Lovely girl; is she not, Mr. 
more than usual in his droll manner, calling \ Ralston?'’ 

forth silvery peals of laughter from the young j Ralston was rapidly growing to dislike Mrs. 
lady. Mrs. Ballard, whose acquaintance seemed j Ballard. He turned away, so vexed he could 
unlimited among the hotel guests, was helping j hardly repress an impatient exclamation, lie 
the young people to organize an impromptu hop, | could not understand Wexford's conduct. What 
and demanded Ralston’s assistance, complain- \ would his cousin say ? And suddenly he felt in 
iug that her brother never danced. Ralston J his pocket for her letter, remembering afterward 
approached Miss Gillespie as she sat near Wex- ? that it was lying soaked in the pocket of his 
ford, her father and mother a short distance $ flannel suit. Well, there was no more to be 
from them. The first strains of “ My Queen” \ had of Miss Gillespie’s society that evening, so 
were being drawn forth from a piano, with the j Ralston lighted a cigarette and strolled out into 
usual emphasis which accompanies an effort to J the night. The moon was high in the heavens 
make that instrument essay the role of an J an d Ralston in a mood for self-communion. II© 
orchestra. For the first time that evening, Rais- j walked until once more he saw in the soft light 
ton permitted a conscious glance to meet Miss the nook and treacherous little sand-bar of the 
Gillespie’s as he bowed and asked her to waltz \ afternoon’s adventure. Once more he conjured 
with him. She looked at him with a half-mis- \ up the vision of the girl in her pretty boating- 
chievous smile which showed her comprehension J dress, the dark hair blown about her anxious 
of the meaning in his eyes. Then the diamond < face, as she bent toward him, crying: “ Oh, you 
on her left hand flashed, as she gently swayed v < are safe !” 

her fan and answered: j As he stood thus, a sound struck his ear. 

44 l have forsworn waltzing, Mr. Fran—Rais- J Across the water, came the tinkling notes of the 
ton.” She stopped to bite her lip over her \ Taro-patch fiddle, mingling with Miss Gillespie's 
blunder, then added: “ 1 will be glad to dance j sweet voice. Knowing Wexford to be rowing the 
the Lancers with you.” < boat, a sudden anger possessed Ralston, and he 

44 Thanks; then we will have the music as ij turned to retrace his steps, when he noticed 
soon as possible,” Ralston said. \ some shining object lying just at his feet. He 

44 Oh, Mr. Ralston, won’t you go ask that poor £ stooped and picked it up. It was soft and had 
little wall-flower yonder to waltz?” asked Mrs. \ a glimmer of scarlet ribbon on it, and formed 
Ballard, bustling up to him. 44 Then I will 'the emblem of eternity. Ralston smiled. <4 Honi 
introduce you to Miss Grant. She is the belle j soit qui mal y pense,” he murmured. “ It is 
of the house.” * her garter. I must have saved it with the shoe 

So Ralston was forced to move away, leaving to drop it here. I suppose I ought to return lost. 
Wexford tete-4-tete with this charming girl. > property, but, under the circumstances, I think 
A galop and another waltz followed before the 5 l shall be justified in keeping this* souvenir of 
l^ancers, and then he eagerly sought Miss Gil- > the afternoon’s adventure.” 
lespie; but she had vanished. Ralston was I He put the small relic in his pocket and 
ready to believe Miss Gillespie nugbt have been *< strolled away, 
carried away on a moonbeam, but he refused to i [to bk cokcm t dkd.] 
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MR. PERKINS’S FARMING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“ Lipk in the country is a dream of perpetual 5 of Eden before it became infested with snakes 
happiness.” So read the newspaper extract that ' that Perkins went out to look at it and concluded 
Harry Perkins was pondering over: and he was ; to invest four thousand dollars in it. 
so much impressed by it that he read it aloud to $ “ Real estate,” said the agent,* “is by all 

his wife along with the half-column of similar means the safest of investments. Railroad bonds 
sentiments which followed it. \ are ticklish, savings-banks are risky because 

Evidently, the writer had become enamored of ' Canada is so near, and it takes a small fortune 
farm-life, in theory if not in practice. > to buy a hundred-dollar Government bond; and 

“Now, Anna,” said Mr. Perkins, crossing his j as for mining-stocks — why, a man must t>e 
legs and throwing himself bock in his chair, as i mad as a March hare to think of them! But 

he invariably did when he was commencing an ; real estate, my dear sir, real estate is right there 

argument, “that sounds promising 1 That fel- \ every time! It can’t be stolen, and you have 
low knows what he is talking about. And you > got it where you can see it. And farming is the 
know how we have always thought we should J noblest and most independent life in the world.” 
enjoy the country. Fresh milk that has not • Mr. Porkins became the proprietor of Walnut 
passed through the milkman’s manipulations; I Bell farm and took his family thither. Why it 
butter, golden as buttercups; strawberries every \ was called “ Walnut Dell ’ it would have puzzled 
morning for breakfast; chickens of one’s own j a philosopher to determine, Bince the nearest 
raising; honey fresh from the comb; pure air \ approach to a walnut-tree on the premises was 
and water; natural society, no gossip. Anna, \ a horse-chestnut which looked as if the “sere 
the experiment is Worth trying.” > and yellow leaf” bad overtaken it in its prime. 

“But, Henry, you have a good situation, and S It had a discouraged appearance, and so hod 
the children are at school, and you don’t know \ everything else about Walnut Dell farm. But 

anything about forming!” J this was owing, Mr. Perkins informed his wife. 

“ Do you take me for a fool, Anna Perkins?” j to the fact that, since the owner died, two years 
cried her husband, indignantly. “ Don’t you j ago. the place had been rented, and it wasawell- 
suppose I have got brains enough to learn, if t known truth that nobody ever took much interest 
indeed there is anything to learn? Don't you j in a place which was hired, 
think I am as bright a man, naturally, as old \ “ We’ll soon slick it up and make things 

Ducy, who brings us our cabbages, or the red- \ boom!” said Perkius, rubbing his hands, 
haired milkman, who brings butter and eggs and I; “ You’ll have a flower-garden on the lawn, Anna, 
charges five per cent, more for them because he J and I shall raise peas and cucumbers and cel- 
k nows they are fresh? Humph! fresh! If he - ery and—by George, we'll send some in to 
knows they are, it is more than we know when < Brown I Brown has laughed at the idea of my 
we come to use them.” % turning farmer, and I shall make him laugh on 

• “ Oh, of course, Henry; you know enough in \ the other side of his face!” 
your way,” said his wife. “But it don’t seem $ It was early in April when Mr. Perkins took 
to me that you can know much about farming, > possession of his estate, and he set at once to 
having never had any experience.” > work to get things in trim. 

“ I can learn. Anybody can learn in two j He bought a horse and hired an Irishman, and 
weeks’ time as much as any of those old rural \ the two set about ploughing the ground for the 
clodhoppers know, and T have a mind to try it. J early vegetables. But the horse did net believe 
It would be good for the children. The change J in early vegetables. He preferred to stand still 
of air would benefit my lungs, and you would ’ and chew his bit and stamp his forefeet viciously 
get fat, Anna, on the new milk and the good ' and let the plough rest in the furrow. Perkins 
things generally.” \ exerted his powers of persuasion, but all in 

Mrs. Perkins shook her head doubtfully, but \ vain. The horse only planted bis feet more 
Perkins was sanguine, and that very day he saw \ firmly and declined to move on. Then Perkins 
a real-estate agent who had for sale a farm so J tried the whip. The Irishman tried profanity, 
nearly approaching the condition of the Garden \ The animal was proof against both. Perkins 
( 54 ) 
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took him by the bit and offered to help him by 
pulling with all his might at his head. The 
horse declined the offer with thanks. 

The sun was hot, taosquitoes were plentiful 
and attended strictly to business. The neigh¬ 
bors gathered to see the circus and brought their 
dogs with them. All of them—except the dogs— 
gave some advice. A good deal of it was 
tried and proved ineffectual. At last, Perkins 
got mad and indulged in some forcible remarks. 
Mrs. Perkins, with the baby in her arms, 
appeared on the scene and asked Perkins what 
he thought of himself foC giving way so, and 
she asked him where he expected to go to when 
he died, both of which conundrums only made 
him the madder. 

“ Prick his hind leg with a penknife.” said an 
old teamster who was passing by with a load of 
ffence-rails and climbed over the fence to sec 
what was going on. 44 Never knowed that to 
fail to start ’em.” 

And Perkins pricked the hind leg as directed. 
The effect was electrical. The horse elevated his 
heels, gave a snort, and plunged off down the 
field, and Perkins went up in the air as if shot 
from a pop-gun, and came down in a ditch a rod 
off, and was hauled out by the crowd, half suf¬ 
focated with the muddy water. The horse kept 
right on till he came to a stone wall, where he 
left the plough, and struck a bee-line for the barn 
of his former owner, where he brought up all 
right in due time, sweaty, but triumphant. 

Perkins gave his original proprietor ten dol¬ 
lars to take him back and hired his ploughing 
done He considered it cheaper. 

He bought some books on farming and worked 
by their instructions. He did not take any 
stock in the advice of the old hayscedy fellows 
who lived around in that vicinity; he believed 
In science. 

He planted his early beans and peas and corn, 
and every day he went to see if they were com¬ 
ing up. At last, he was rewarded by seeing the 
first green shoots of the peas, and the next day 
the ground began to crack open and rise up, and 
lo, the beans appeared! 

But what was Perkins’s consternation to per¬ 
ceive that the beans themselves — the beans 
he had planted—had come right out of the 
ground on top of the shoots! 

lie told liis wife about it, with great distress 
of mind. 

44 It must be that I put too much phosphate in 
the bill, and it has blown them right out of the 
earth. Now, those beans should have staid in 
the ground for the plants to have rooted in and 
got their nourishment from. That’s the natural 


} way of things. And all 1 can do is to set ’em 
s out right side down; but it’ll be a tormented 

< hard job!” 

| “ I ll help you,” said the dutiful wife. 44 We’ll 

i take it early in the morning, while it is cool, ami 
\ before anybody gets round. I wouldn't lot 
\ Patrick know nnything about it, if I Were you, 
\ for it might make him have less respect for you. 

; He would think that you did not know how to 
? plant things.” 

$ So, in the early morning, Mr. PCrldns and his 
| wife went out into the field and began trans- 
v planting the beans and sticking the bean end 
{ down into the ground. 

| Of course, one never can do anything pri- 

< Vately if one tries, and old Fartner Jones cut 
\ across lots, from driving the oxen off to pasture, 
J and came down upon Perkins and his wife before 
\ they saw him. 

\ 44 What in natur’ are you two a-doing?” asked 

\ he, turning over his quid and adding a fresh 
\ morsel of tobacco to it, by way of assisting liis 
nnderstanding. 

44 My—er—my beans had a little too much 
\ phosphate in the hills,” stammered Perkins, 
| “and they came up wrong end first, and we 
j thought we'd set ’em down right—” 

| “Land of Goshen!” said Farmer Jones. 
£ “ Strange that folks can be so ’tarnal green! 
j Why, beans allers come up that way. Where 
■, have you been all your life that you don't know 
\ beans ?” 

i Mr. Terkins never liked to hear anything 
| about bcntis afterward; but all the old resi- 
\ dents of the Walnut Dell fhrm Vicinity always 
\ instanced him when there was nnything said 
\ about the farming operations of city-bred men. 
5 Perkins next invested in bens. He read a 
^ book on poultry which set forth the advantages 
j of lien-farming in glowing Colors. A man could 

< realive two dollars a year on each ben, so of 
\ course it followed that, with a thousand hens, he 
\ conld make two thousand dollars; and so on in 
\ like ratio. But he listened to his wife’s advice 
\ and began modestly. He could work up to some- 
| thing big by degrees, she told him, if he found 
? that the business paid. 

| He purchased twenty hens, and they Vent 

< right to business at once and scratched out fen 

< dollars’ worth of dahlia-bulbs and about a peck 
\ of gladiolas and all the choice seeds which Mrs. 
s Perkins bad planted with so much care in her 
\ flower-beds. 

I And by and by Perkins thought he w r otild set 
\ a hen. Chickens were such lovely and intcrest- 
! ing creatures! So he put fifteen eggs in a box, 
\ and caught a hen and put her on them, and she 
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pecked the skin off bis wrist and then flew into 
his face and broke five of the eggs and screeched 
bloody murder and exhibited signs of total 
depravity of temper, and finally flew through 
the wood-shed window into the top of the horse- 
chestnut tree, where she sat all day, and would 
not be poked out with a fishing-pole or stoned 
out by any number of stones hurled in her 
direction. And Mr. Perkins told his wife that 
probably the reason she would not “set” was 
that the man who sold her to him had been a 
cheat and sold hens that had never been taught 
to “set.” 

Perkins’s next venture was a cow, “ a gentle 
creature and a great milker and a pet for women 
and children,” said the mild-mannered old 
granger of whom our hero purchased her. 

So, when Perkins got her home. Mrs. Perkins 
and the hired girl and the two boys and the 
baby all came out to see her. 

“ We’ll have bread and milk for supper,” said 
Mrs. Perkins. “It’ll be so nice to know just what 
we’re eating. No filthy adulteration I I declare, 
I am quite in love with her already. She has 
beautiful eyes and such handsome antlers!” 

“Thera is horns, ma’am,” said Biddy, the 
hired girl, “and foine ones, too! And faith, I 
never seen any finer in this counthry.” 

“Can you milk her?” asked Mrs. Perkins, 
addressing her husband a little doubtfully. 

“ Milk her? Of course I can,” said Mr. Per¬ 
kins. “ Here are the directions in this book on 
dairying.” And, pulling a book from his pocket, 
he began to read: “ ‘Always be gentle with a 
cow. Never speak loud or cross. She will 
yield her milk more readily if the milker sings 
or whistles while performing the operation of 
milking. Sit well forward, and keep the pail 
just in front of the hind legs. If the animal 
whisks her tail so as to be troublesome, tie it to 
the leg.’ There, Anna, what can be easier than 
that? You can hum some soothing tune, I will 
whistle, and we shall succeed as well as if we 
had -been born farmers.” 

Perkins placed himself in position on an 
inverted feed-box and started up his whistling, 
and Mrs. Perkins began to hum. The hired girl 
stood with her hands on her hips, and the two 
young members of the Perkins family looked on 
with eager delight. 

The cow looked surprised. She stopped chew¬ 
ing her cud and turned out the whites of her 
eyes, as she glanced apprehensively behind her. 
She fetched her tail a vicious switch and knocked 
the glasses out of Perkins’s spectacles and filled 
his eyes with strong-smelling dust. 

“ l must tie her tail,” said he. after he had 


j got his eyesight rubbed back again. “ That is 
what the book says. Strange that 1 did not de 
> that at first I” 

\ So Mr. Perkins proceeded to tie it. The cow 
l evidently did not relish this method of being 
i anchored to herself, and she lifted her foot and 
1 sent the milk-pail spinning across the yard, and 
j the half-pint of milk that was in it spattered 
| over the front of Mrs. Perkins’s brown silk 
| dress. 

“Oh, the burning shame!” cried Bridget. “All 
; that illigant milk wasted!” 

“ There is enough more,” said Mr. Perkins, 

; “but the cow does not like having her tail tied to 
her own leg. Let me see; is it possible l have 
j misunderstood the meaning of the author of this 
| book ? 1 must have. It reads thus: ‘ Tie the 

j tail to the leg.’ It must mean to tho leg of the 
| milker. Of course that is what it means! How 
| stupid of me not to understand. Bridget, you 
\ bring me a piece of line, and I’ll fix her.” 
j Bridget brought the line, and Perkins took a 
< twist with it around the animal’s tail and 
l secured it to his own leg. 
j “Now she’s all right,” said he. “Anna, 

! you may sing a little, I guess. Something soft 
and soothing, to show her that we are her 
friends.” 

As he spoke, he put his leg forward to sit 
\ down, and the motion tightened the line oij the 
< animal’s tail. She gave a leap forward and 
j upward, vented a loud and angry roar, and over 
\ the wall she went, and streaked it through the 
| back yard with Perkins in her wake like the 
* tender to a locomotive. 

> “Tarnation!” yelled Perkins, frantically. 

J This wild exclamation was wrung from* him by 
? the cow’s dashing against one of the beehives. 

| By a mighty effort, Perkins wrenched his leg 
> free, and the cow, thus set at liberty, leaped the 

I back-yard fence and went off down the road, 
with the bees in hot pursuit. 

Perkins picked himself up and limped into the 
house, where his wife did him up in arnica and 
cotton-batting and put him to bed. 

Next morning, a neighbor brought home the 
\ cow, considerably swollen around the eyes and 
> with the end of her tail amputated. 

\ “ Keep her, keep her!” said Perkins. “ You’re 

| welcome to her. I never want to set eyes on 
| her ! And Walnut Dell is for sale. I am going 
| back to the city. Country air don’t agree with 
\ me. Nobody is fit to live here but some old 
j mossbock that has been bred to the business.” 

| And the reader will appreciate the Christian 
\ character of Mrs. Perkins, when we say that she 
! refrained from exclaiming; “ I told you so.” 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mbs. Lydgate was descending the terrace- ; he waved the other in tli« *ir with an agility 
steps, on her way through the elm-tree alley j which the bird might nave envied, 

to the garden and shrubberies. There was not j The pair watching laugheu at his antics, then 

a soul in sight, and she was glad of a Little j remained conversing lot a few moments while he 
solitude; for, since Bhe had come to her father's ! ran into the house to br&ng his mother a basket, 
country-seat, her society-loving mother had kept ! she having been suddenly inspired with the idea 
the house so full of guests that, between her j of going down t j the brook, to gather some 
duties as assistant hostess and other imperative j rushes and otiiei wild plants that grew there 
claims on her time, the young widow had scarcely j in profusion. 

been able to find •» moment to herself. The boy soon \ crurned, and Eflington, having 

This morning, most of the visitors had made his adieu, regarded the embrace with 
departed, and those left were either elderly which mother aad child parted with a certain 

people who preferred the quiet of their own vague feeling ol envy. Indeed, for a few 

rooms during the early hours of the summer i moments after they started, Jack might have 
afternoon or young couples who could be trusted I thought him a very silent companion if he had 
to amuse themselves for awhile. j not himself been talking all the while. However, 

As Jeanie reached the foot of the steps, her j Effing ton soon roused himself from his fancies 
six-year-old boy came bounding round the corner | to remember that he was speculating on matters 
of the house in hot haste, crying: \ which might concern his friend Torrance, but 

“ Mamma! mamma! I was down near the \ certainly did not regard him who had only 
gates, and Mr. Ellington was going by. He { known Mrs. Lydgate for a couple of months, 
says 1 may go with him, over the hill to Royston 5 Meanwhile, that lady made her way through 
—it’s shady all the way. 1 told him I knew ' the shrubberies to the grove that stretched 
you would let me *, but he said I must come | to the foot of the hill aloug which the flower- 
and ask you.” • bordered brook ran impetuous and swift. 

“ I hope you would have done so in any case,” J She filled the basket, and then went back 
returned his mother, gently. j through the shrubberies, meaning to go directly 

“ Oh, I—well, I hope so. Only, when a < into the house, 
fellow’s in a hurry, he might forget,” rejoined \ But just where the long old-fashioned gardes 
truthful Jack, sobering down for an instant \ ended and the thickets and trees began, stood 
from his excitement to contemplate the possible ; a delightful vine-covered arbor which was a 
weakness of the flesh under strong temptation, j favorite retreat of hers, and she could not resist 
“ Where is Mr. Eflington ?” his mother asked, j entering, 
not feeling it necessary to enlarge, just then, on J Bhe sat down, and at first began idly arranging 
the necessity of not forgetting—indeed, frilly i the rushes, but presently forgot them—and the 
occupied in hiding her amusement at the small j fact that she might be needed indoors—in deep 
man’s words and manner. j earnest meditation. 

“Oh, he’s coming; let’s go and meet him. < Jeanie Lydgate was not yet five-and-twenty. 
He said we’d go through the grounds to the but she bad been a widow for more tban four 
grove—it’s shorter,” cried Jack, all eagerness years. Until the previous winter, she had gone; 
again as he pulled at his mother’s band, to draw little in society even since her period of mourning 
her toward the avenue. “ Oh, there he is! ended, but had yielded at length to the persuasion 
Mr. Eflington, mamma says I may go—I knew of friends and more to the decree of her mother, 
■he would.” To this latter force, she would probably have 

The handsome young artist came up and been obliged to submit a good while before, had 
saluted Mrs. Lydgate, disclaimed any thanks not the autocratic lady found ample occupation 


for taking Jack, declaring that he was glad j 
to have his society: whereat Jack swelled with j 
pride and immediately stood on one leg with \ 
m much ease as a stork could have done, while 1 


in roarrying-off her two younger daughters. 

In reality, Jeanie’s own marriage had been a 
good deal owing to the maternal influonoe, though 
its brief course had held quiet happiness enough, 
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adored as she was by her middle-aged husband 
—who, besides being an exceptionally handsome 
man, possessed talent and reputation sufficient 
to convince a girl whose heart had never really 
wakened that he was the realization of her vague 
maidenly dreams. But he passed out of this 
sphere, leaving Jeanio rich in worldly goods— 
richer in the possession of a little son whom she 
idolized; and, when widow’s-weeds had been for 
n good while put aside and Mrs. Drayton had 
her mind at leisure, that tactician decided it 
would bo a wicked misuse of precious gifts to 
let Jennie’s youth and beauty waste longer in 
retirement. 

The acute matron had a passion for marry in g- 
off her fledgelings, and had shown herself as 
anxious os if they were penniless, instead of 
the daughters of a wealthy man. She had 
provided spouses for her sons, too, and was that 
miracle—a mother-in-law warmly beloved. She 
could no more tolerate the idea of a widow in 
her family than she could a spinster; so Jennie 
was introduced anew to society, thongh without 
having any inkling of the maternal designs. 

Society was exceedingly happy to welcome 
back the young woman, with her beauty and 
lier wealth—and a very brilliant season sho 
had; though, in spite of much real enjoyment, 
Jeanio often longed for the quiet of the past ftw 
years, the leisure for bcoks, music, ond painting 
—above all, the ability to keep small Master Jack 
constantly at her side—and secretly determined 
that, another winter, she would find courage to 
resist even her mother, in order to guard against 
such complete absorption of her time. But Mrs. 
Drayton intended, before that period, to see j 
Jeanio safe in the guardianship of an unexcep- j 
Honable husband; and when, in February, j 
Herbert Torrance returned from the South and 
joined the young widow’s numerous train of' 
admirers, the mother’s Machiavelian intuitions i 
assured her that she had found the fitting mate ; 
for her charge. j 

Only thirty, more than ordinarily good-looking, \ 
money, excellent family, a reputation for clever- j 
ness, the best match of the season in every way: l 
what more could anxious parent desire? j 

Like a wise man, Torrance made a confidante > 
of Mrs. Drayton. She knew his hopes and j 
wishes in regard to Jeanie almost as* soon as j 
he discovered them—and that was the second j 
time he ever set eyes on the bewitching creaturo ; i 
and the pair were firm allies long before the i 
young widow lmd thought of marrying Herbert \ 
Torrance more than any other man—and that \ 
wm not at all. \ 

The idea, when first presented, gave her a sort \ 


of iliock ; but, as she grew accustomed to it, she 
could not help admitting that she liked and 
admired him exceedingly ; and this, her mother 
declared, was as much as any woman needed to 
feel toward a future husband: and, judging by 
the light of her own experience, Jeanie honestly 
supposed that it was. 

The next few months were all hurry and 
confusion to her; Torrance overwhelmed her 
with delicate attentions which she could not 
easily—and, perhaps, had no mind to—refuse. 
Then, somehow, she suddenly perceived that 
relations and friends acted as if they expected 
an engagement to be announced, aud felt half 
frightened. At this crisis, that female Napoleon, 
her mother, came to the fore, declaring that she 
had given the man every encouragement and 
she was no longer a girl to be able to plead 
thoughtlessness. Then Torrance pressed his 
suit with a fervor and eloquence which not 
only mado Jeanie feel sympathy and dread to 
hurt him, but moved her sufficiently half to per¬ 
suade her that her own heart was really touched. 

Yet, to a certaiu extent, she held firm ; by 
spring, she had been urged into a conditional 
engagement; but she would go no further; each 
was to have six months' space for consideration. 

It was the end of Juno now. During the 
last six weeks, Jeanie had been at hej; father's 
country-house. Torrance was visiting his sister, 
whose place adjoined the Draytons’; mid, after 
this period of gayety and absorption, Jennie had 
wakoned to the fact that everybody, from Herbert 
Torrance and her mother to the furthest relation 
on every side—including her dead husband’s, 
who seemed os much pleased as the rest— 
appeared to consider her irrevocably bound; 
of late, even hints that the marriage was looked 
for early in the autumn were thrust on her and 
added to her rapidly-growing trouble. 

For, as time had gone on, Jennie's heart had 
not warmed toward her lover: as his character 
showed more clearly, she saw faults the hardest 
for her to bear—jealousy and a tyrannical dis¬ 
position. Beside the fears these qualities roused, 
she dreaded the thought of giving up her freedom, 
and other impulses, less tangible, unavowed even, 
made her begin to see how greatly she had erred 
in temporizing, thereby placing herself in a 
position which gave all her advisers such a hold 
on her. 

An hour passed, and Jeanic’s unquiet reverie, 
growing ever deeper, rendered her so unconscious 
of the lapse of time that she was fairly startled 
when she heard Jack call: 

41 Mamma! mamma I where arc you ?” 

44 Here, darling,” she answered, rising quickly, 
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glad to be brought out of hor meditations, espe¬ 
cially by that voice. 

She hurried forward; but, before she could 
pass the clump of trees, Jack had bounded 
toward her, crying excitedly : 

“Such a splendid time as we had! Oh, if 
you’d only been along, mamma!’* 

“What a hot dusty little boy,*’ she said, 
stooping to give him a hearty embrace. 

“It was just splendid!” continued Jack. 
“ See what a stunning top Ford bought me. And 
he’s so good-natured. I like him ever so much 
better than I do that Mr. Torrance; ho scolded 
me, the other day, when he took me out—” 

“ Hush, dear,” Jeanie interrupted; “ you 
must not talk about people being cross; and 
never call gentlemen by their Christian names— 
it is not proper.** 

“He said I might — didn’t you, Ford?” 
shouted Jack. And, rising qnickly from the 
grass where she had bent on one knee by her 
boy, Mrs. Lydgate perceived Ford Effington 
standing at a little distance, regarding them 
as intently if he had been mentally making 
a study for a picture. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Effington—this child 
was so nearly smothering me that I did not see 
you ” Jennie said, as the young artist came 
forward. 

“ You did say I might call you ‘Ford’—didn’t 
you?” demanded Jack, in great haste. “And 
mamma says it isn’t proper. Oh. that’s what 
Mr. Torrance is always saying about everything 
a fellow wants to do.” 

Effington saw a blush color Jeanie’s cheek, 
and was at no loss to understand what it meant 
—his friend Herbert had confided the secret to 
him weeks before; so he hastened to observe: 

“I’m afVnid I am the culprit. Mrs. Lydgate. 
I told Jack to try ‘ Ford,’ since he found 
•Mr. Effington’ such a mouthful.” 

“ Well, it is long,” cried Jack ; “but, anyhow, 
it's ever so much prettier than * Torrance.’ ” 

Ford’s effort to relieve the young mother’s 
possible embarrassment had only resulted in 
another mal-it-propos speech on Master Hopeful’s 
part; but Mrs. Lydgate wisely paid no attention 
thereto, merely saying: 

“Please go into the honse and ask Rose to 
wash yonr hands and brush those clothes. 1 ’ ' 

“ Wc were chasing a chipmunk mid Jack got 
a fhll,” Mr. Effington explained, with his pleasant 
laugh. 

“ You bet, it was a header! ” added the small 
wretch, turning to comply witli his mother’s 
request. “Only just please look at my top, 
though, mamma—it’s a regular beauty.” 


The new toy was duly admired, and Jack sped 
off down the walk. 

“ He's a wonderfully obedient little chap, 
with all his high spirits,” Effiugtou said. 

“Yes—I think be is,” she answered, with 
a gratified smile, “ though I suppose 1 spoil him 
more than I know; and he has learned such 
a stock of slang Irom the Bedford boys—they 
are just enough older tlian l.e to make him 
want to imitate them.” 

Effington recollected having heard Herbert 
Torrance speak to her, a couple of days previous, 
in regard to the spoiling and the boy’s style 
of remarks, so lie said quickly: 

“ I think, so far, you may feel very well 
satisfied with the results of your bringing-up, 
Mrs. Lydgate.” 

“At least, he is very affectionate and easily 
controlled. He's an exceedingly sensitive child, 
too—though he hides it wonderfully.” Then 
she added, with another smile: “Of course, you 
are thinking that, like all mothers, I am blind.’ 

“ I think,” he rejoined, “that it is well to be 
somewhat blind where oar friends and relations 
are concerned, small and large.” 

Ho fancied ho heard her sigh, but she said 
gayly: 

“And they to ours, for that matter; at least, I 
can speak for the necessity where 1 am personally 

concerned.” 

“ I imagine you would find it difficult to oon* 
vince your friends of that fact,” Effington 
responded, so seriously that it preserved his words 
from any appearance of an intended compliment. 

“ I wish I could think so; but somehow, lately, 
I seem to bo constantly discovering new faults in 
myself,” slio rejoinsd ; and this time he was pos¬ 
itive that he caught a sigh. There was nothing 
more for him to say without falling into mere 
banal flattery—a thing he abhorred—And she 
changed the conversation by asking quickly : 
“ Do you know what time it is?” 

“ Half-post four,” he said, after consulting 
his watch. 

“ Good gracious! I have been here nearly two 
hours, forgetting all about visitors and poor 
roamnja. They will certainly set me down as the 
rudest woman olive.” 

“Then you will have developed a new fhult 
with a vengeance,” Effington replied, and she 
echoed bis laugh with a swill thought of how 
gendine and musical his laughter always sounded 
| and what, a frank genial nature he daily proved 
| himself to possess—so unlike men of genius in 
| general, with their countless caprices and moods 
| —so unliko most men, for that matter, she men* 
| tally added, remembering the difficulty she had 
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of late to satisfy the exactions of the man who 
wanted to marry her. As the two were turning 
toward the elm-walk, that very gentleman 
appeared, looking unusually stately and grave. 
Jeanie recognized at onee the air of injury 
which he was given to assuming when something 
had displeased him, and Effington was os familiar 
with it as she, though probably it disturbed him 
less. 

“ Hallo, old fellow !” he called. 11 Who would 
have thought of seeing you? I thought you 
weren’t coming back till evening.*' 

“ I did not say so,” rejoined Mr. Torrance, in 
an aggrieved voice. He took the band which 
Mrs. Lydgate extended, and added to her: “I 
have been waiting for you half an hour. Your 
mother had no idea where you were. We only 
just found out from Jack. Mrs. Drayton, by the 
way, thought he must have been in the dust- 
heap.” 

It was a speech which might have passed from 
a husband, as husbands go, but it was inexcusa¬ 
ble in a lover, especially to a woman who had 
from the first made it clearly understood that 
she was only conditionally engaged to him. 

“ I am afraid poor mamma finds Jack and 
myself very troublesome charges,” Mrs. Lydgate 
replied, carelessly ; but Effington caught a quick 
flash in her eyes that was unperceived by Mr. 
Torrance. 

“ 1 must be off,” Ford said. “ I shall say 
good-bye for the time, Mrs. Lydgate. Thanks 
for lending me Jack. He proved a most enter¬ 
taining companion.” 

“Don’t forget that you and Mr. Torrance have 
promised to dine with us,” returned Jeanie. 
“ We are nearly destitute of men to-day, and 
there are several nice elderly ladies for you to 
entertain.” 

“ What a prospect, as Torrance will be sure to 
leave them all to me!” 

“ I hope I am not in the habit of shirking any 
duty, social or otherwise,” replied that gentle¬ 
man, still under the influence of his grievance. 

“ My dear fellow, you are a paragon. That is 
why I am envious And abuse you,” cried Effing¬ 
ton, gayly ; and, lifting his hat to Mrs. Lydgate, 
he hurried off with his light springy step. 

“ He will always be a boy,” Mr. Torrance said, 
disapprovingly. 

“A very fortunate thing, if it always keep him 
so genial and considerate,” Jeanie responded. 

She possessed a large share of patience, and 
could endure a good deal from her friends; for, 
besides being always ready to make exouses for 
those she liked, she hod a morbid fear of hurt¬ 
ing anybody's feelings; but there were limits to 


her forbearance. A lack of tact or a liberty 
was very offensive to her, and she was much 
annoyed by Mr. Torrance's rapidly-growing airs 
of proprietorship as well as disturbed by the 
way in which their mutual relatives appeared to 
consider their engagement settled. 

Her recent meditation had decided her to tell 
him so, and now she was wrought up to a pitch 
which rendered it comparatively easy for her to 
express herself very clearly. Mr. Torrance had 
to lay by his injured tone and sue for peace; but 
he so skillfully ignored the conditional side of 
their engagement that, when she thought over 
the conversation later, she perceived that she 
had not dwelt half bo strongly on that point as 
she had meant to do. 

For a few days, Torrance appeared a little less 
masterful; but, by the end of that time, be fell 
back into bis unpleasant habit, for he had held 
a consultation with Mrs. Drayton, who explicitly 
declared that it was absurd at this late day to 
talk about “conditions.” Everybody consid¬ 
ered the matter settled. He need not feel 
troubled. Jeanie was like any much-admired 
young woman : she wanted to play queen-regnant 
to the very last moment. 

To make matters worse, Master Jack overheard 
Torrance say that “he needed a master,” and 
indignantly repeated the speech to his mother in 
happy unconsciousness of the fact that she had 
any idea of allowing the man he disliked to 
assume that position; and, though the young 
widow gave her son good advice on the necessity 
of behaving so well that people would not volun¬ 
teer such remarks, she could not refrain from 
reflecting that she could desire her future hus¬ 
band—if she must have one—to think of regard¬ 
ing her child in a fatherly light instead of one 
so suggestive of numberless disagreeable possi¬ 
bilities. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Drayton's fresh troop 
of guests had arrived. Mr. Drayton had de¬ 
serted his multifarious gigantic business opera¬ 
tions for a holiday at home, and brought several 
friends with him, so that the house was again as 
crowded as if it had been a hotel and Jeanie as 
much occupied as a chief chambermaid. Some¬ 
times she used almost to wish she were. It 
would be easier to attend to the people’s rooms 
than be forced to entertain and invent constant 
amusements for them. 

Ford Effington was still a guest under the roof 
of Torrance’s sister. He had promised a long 
visit, and neither his hostess or her brother 
would hear of his departure. He tried to make 
himself believe that he remained because he had 
no good pretext to offer for going away; but 
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each day he knew more surely down in his soul l and his sister were quite in despair, and the 

that there was a reason which kept him there, \ former begged Jeanie to try the etfect of her 

and, whenever he dared to face it, saw clearly j persuasions. 

that it was one which ought to send him to the 1 “Of course, you don’t think of deserting us; 
ends of the earth without delay. > I had counted on your going,” was all she said. 

Ford was only a couple of years younger than \ But Ford accompanied them. 

Torrance and had been his father*s ward, so the | The pleasure of Mrs. Lydgate’s trip was 
two had grown up together. The affection ; a good deal marred by Torrance’s exactions and 

between them was brotherly in its genuineness, ? a very unusual fit of fault-finding on her 

including that fraternal faculty of seeing each <j mother’s part, and about the only comfort she 
othor’s faults very plainly without the fact in the i found, since Jack had been left at home, was in 
least militating against the warmth of their j Ford Effington’s society. They talked as freely 
liking. | as brother and sister on most subjects; but the 

Torrance had not been guilty of intentional \ private affairs of either were never mentioned, 
deception, but his manner of talking had led his • and there was not a conscious feeling in Jeanie’s 
friend to believe him definitively engaged to Mrs. mind which could militate against the ever- 
Lydgate, and the conduct of the various rein- increasing pleasure she found in his companion- 
tives countenanced that supposition. The day j ship. 

following the scene in the arbor, Torrance, feel- \ When the sojourn ended, Ford again essayed 
ing in an expansive mood, could not resist speak- i to escape, but was universally opposed, and 
ing of it, and then the real facts of the case ’ again lie yielded; for Mrs. Lydgate said in her 
came out, though, immediately after, he showed ' w inning confident way : 

as much skill in ignoring them as he had done \ “ Everybody expected you to go back ; I am 

with Mrs. Lydgate herself. | sure you cannot be hard-hearted enough to 

Effington did not press that branch of the j disappoint us.” 
subject, did not consciously reflect on it, any 5 Soon after their return, Torrance was called 
more than he meditated on a sudden lightness \ away on important business; but he extracted 
of heart and buoyancy of spirit which rendered j a promise from Ford to remain till he came 
life unusually bright; though, if he had done j back; and his absence was prolonged to tt*n 
so. lie might have perceived a subtle connection \ days—days dangerous as they ; werc blissful to 
between the two rather startling to his strict j Effington. 

sense of honor. j Mrs. Drayton had provided herself with a new 

From the first, he had been received in the \ stock of visitors; Jeanie was much occupied; 
Drayton household as if he were Torrance’s j and her lover, owing to certain business-anxieties 
brother, and their mutual love of art and music, and not being well, arrived in a peculiarly 
together with numerous other congenial tastes, difficult, almost fractious, state of mind. He 
had rapidly brought about the most friendly complained bitterly of her neglect and developed 
relations between Mrs. Lydgate and himself, more strongly than he bad ever done that 
greatly aided by Master Jack’s extreme fondness morbid jealousy which was as likely to display 
for him. The boy's affection increased to such itself where her women-friends were concerned 
a height, that he was constantly begging to be as in regard to the men about her. 
his companion on fishing or sketching expedi- When ho moaned to Mrs. Drayton, that lady 
tions, and Ford’s patience with him was as great found fault with her daughter; and, what with 
a marvel to Torrance as it was a pleasure to his the behavior of both and her own rapidly - 
mother. Jack and his future “ master,” so far growing desire to end matters and get back 
from affiliating better as time went on, only got complete freedom, Jennie’s state of mind was 
further apart, and matters reached such a pitch unquiet enough. 

that the child could hardly be induced to remain One day, she had gone through two unusually 
in Torrance’s presence. disagreeable scenes, first with Torranco, then 

More and more did Effington realize that, her mother; both behaved as if any thought 
if he hod any regard for his own peace of mind, j of drawing back would be a wicked forfeiting 
he would go away, and at length a favorable of her word ; and, worn and tired, when she 
occasion seemed to offer: a party was arranged got an hour’s liberty, she took refuge in her 
to visit, for a fortnight, a quiet watering-place favorite retreat. 

within a day’s journey, and at the last moment She was a woman who seldom indulged in the 
Ford announced his intention of choosing that Rolace of tears; but she had a hearty cryingdit, 
opportunity to make a sketching-tour. Torrance that afternoon; and, just as she was trying to 
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calm herself, she was fouud, of all people, by 
Ford Effingtou. 

“ I beg your pardon,” lie said, in great 
distress. *• What has happened ? 1— Are you 

ill?” 

She shook her head, wiped her eyes, and 
smiled. 

“There is nothing really the matter,” she 
replied; “ I hardly know why i am making 
such a Niobe of myself. 1 am tired—nervous. 
A woman s plea, if you will; but it ought to 
couut more than it does. There’s nothing worse 
than nervousness, just because it is so intangible 
or unreal that no remedy can be found.” 

“Nothing but peace of mind and quiet,” 
Ford said, bluntly. “You are greatly over¬ 
taxed, Mrs. Lydgate, and nobody appears to 
perceive it.” 

“Oh, I am very well—always strong,” she 
replied. 

“Then something troubles you. I wish I 
could be of some help,” he exclaimed, impul¬ 
sively ; and. the moment the words were uttered, 
realized that he, of all men, had no right to 
speak them. 

She diil not propose to elect him or another 
her confidant; but the sympathy expressed more 
in face and eyes than in his language touched 
her deeply. She was in that state of mind we 
have all experienced: she wautod somebody to 
feel sorry for her without any explanation of her 
special sorrows. 

“ I am only in a mood when I feel as if life 
were difficult,” she said. “Everybody has 
felt it.” 

“And with some people it must last,” Ford 
said, so sadly that she looked at him in surprise: 
and again he reminded himself that he must be 
on his guard. 

“Ah, well,” she rejoined, after a slight pause, 
in which she had had time to remember that she 
had no desire to confide in Mr. Effingtou and 
should regret any silly speeches,, “ I suppose life 
would be better to us if we were easier on life. 
We must bo very difficult subjects to manage.” 
Then she tried to laugh, as she added: “I date 
say half the time what wc suppose feeling is only 
dyspepsia.” 

“ I am very sure of it,” said Ford, thinking 
of Torrance. 

Now she laughed outright and got her self- 
possession fully back with the ease of a woman 
of the world. It was bad enough that Mr. 
Effington should have caught her crying—she 
need not talk like a sentimental school-girl. All 
the same, that look of earnest sympathy in his 
eyes touched her deeply. 


{ “I am glad of the warning conveyed in your 
\ words,” she said, merrily. “ 1 dare say 1 should 
!«not be gloomy if 1 had had strength of mind to 
; let chocolate alone, this morning.” 

\ He understood that it was an effort for her 
! to talk persiflage. Between the necessity for 
i restraining himself and his desire to make her 
I understand how he felt any trouble of hers, 

\ a sudden rage against fate, existence, all things, 

\ seized him—he was ready to pour out his secret 
< and rush away into the gloom of the outer 
{ world, beyond the reach of her anger. 

I Two interruptions came from different ends of 
the arbor at that very moment: at one appeared 
< Torrance, saying: 

| “ Mrs. Lydgate, I believe you have forgotten 

\ you promised to go out to walk. I came over 
| half an hour ago.” 

“ If you please, madam.” said the footman, 
j “ Mr. Drayton begs you will come to his study. 

\ It is about some papers to sign. He said I was 
| to tell you.” 

5 “ I must ask you both to excuse me,” Jennie 

| said to the gentlemen. “ Mr. Torrance, we shall 
be obliged to put off our walk, but I dare say I 
J can go later. Good-bye for the tim?, Mr. Effing- 
l ton.” 

\ She hurried away. Involuntarily, Ford’s eyes 
■> followed her. When he looked back, Torrance 
S was intently regarding him. 

I Herbert Torrance’s manner, which ordinary 
I acquaintances found so winning, was a very tl.in 
\ veneering, and, in the society of those with 
) whom he was intimate, it rubbed off easily, sliow- 
\ ing a certain coarseness of texture beneath, 
\ which wus far from attractive. When matters 
\ went wrong with him, he must take refuge in 
i crossness and suspicion. Abnormally active ns 
his demon of jealousy had been since his return, 

| it had never fluttered in Effington’s direction j 
\ but to come on him and Mrs. Lydgate engaged 
< in pleasant conversation, when he had himself 
| been awaiting the lady, was enough to irritate 
5 him to a point where he felt irresistibly impelled 
> to sny something that would sting and hurt. 

| Ford was accustomed to bis weakness, and at 
[ such moments prepared himself to present an 
J invulnerable front. 

\ “Good gracious, Bert,” he said, “you look 
| like a detective making a mental photograph of a 
' suspected criminal.” 

| “Do I?” retorted Torrance, goaded by the 
; words to a speech which he hud not the slightest 
j intention of mnking. •* I was just wondering if 
i I onglit not to suspect you. If you were any 
i other man, I should.” 

I “ You have not hesitated to suspect me of 
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many things many times, when your abominable 
temper was out of order,” said Eftington, quietly. 
“ Pray, what is the special crime or misdemeanor 
that you feel inclined to charge me with at 
this moment?” 

This speech was enough, in Torrance’s present 
mood, to rouse him to a white heat of wrath. 

44 I believe you are in love with Mrs. Lydgate!” 
he exclaimed. Effington turned somewhat pale, 
and, drawing himself still more erect, looked full 
at his friend with strangely solemn eyes. 

44 1 am,” he said, in a slow stern voice. 

Torrance was so utterly confounded that, for 
an instant, he could not speak ; then he rejoined, 
tremulously: 

44 Either you are joking. Ford, or you are the 
basest traitor that ever drew breath !” 

“ Don’t talk like an old-fashioned melodrama,” 
returned Effington, his composure unshaken. 

14 Well, if you consider such a speech a jest—” 

44 1 meant just what I said,” Ford interrupted. 
44 Now, perhaps, you will let me go away. I’ve 
tried hard enough.” 

Certainly, one moment previous, he had no 
idea that he should utter these truths; but he 
was tired of lighting his heart, tired of seeing 
Torrance torment that peerless woman—so nearly 
desperate, indeed, that an outbreak of any sort 
was a relief. 

44 Perhaps you have told her so,” Torrance 
began; but again Effington interrupted him. 

“Don’t insult Mrs. Lydgate,” he snid. 41 1 
don’t mind your personal aspersions ! You know 
1 should never have ventured to affront her by 
word or look that could betray my feelings; but 
I’ve told you, and that is the end. Now I’ll go 
to the house and paok my traps! Don’t make a 
scene. We probably shan’t meet again for n long 
while, Bert, and, first and last, 1 have been as 
fond of you as if you were my own brother, 
though you’ve often tried my patience severely. 
In a cooler moment, I suppose 1 shouldn't have 
admitted what I have; but it is said, and I’m 
glad of it! T leave here by the evening train 
and I shall sail for Europe to-morrow. So good¬ 
bye.” 

He was gone, leaving Torrance convinced that 
he was the most unfortunate and ill-treated man 
in the world. Less than half an hour alter, lie 
was roused by the sound of voices, lie looked 
out from among the vines and saw Mrs. Lydgate 
walking along one of the alleys with a gentle¬ 
man. The fact that her companion was elderly 
made no difference. She was a flirt; she should 
know what he thought in real earnest at last; 
she was to be his wife, and there were limits 
beyond which she must not pass. The truth was, 


> an old neighbor had called just as Jeanie left her 
\ father’s room. Mrs. Drayton, being occupied, 

> asked her daughter to take him out to see her 
: flowers by way of entertaining him till she 
j should be at leisure, and Jeanie supposed Effing- 

> ton and Torrance had both gone, and that the 
\ latter would return later to claim his promised 
j walk. 

> Torrance sat and watched. Every smile, every 
j gesture—she was, always animated in con versa- 
s tion—added a fresh proof to his sudden decision 
s in regard to her. She was a flirt of the most 
: audacious sort! The idea of losing Effington 
’ was very hard. His companionship had long 
» been a necessity, and now he arranged it in his 
\ mind that poor Ford was a victim ! Oh, his 
\ future wife should learn that neither his comfort 
j nor the peace of his friend’s mind was wantonly 
j to be trifled with ! 

• Mr. Drayton, coming out of his stndy, heard 
{ of the visitor, entered the garden, and took him 
} away to inspect some improvements in the 
| stables; amd Jeanie, as she faucicd, was once 

> more free tbr a little. 

\ She turned toward the arbor, and at the 
' entrance met Herbert Torrance, by this time so 
\ fully under the sway of his demons that ho 
| could hardly be considered an accountable being, 
s His very first words were such as a proud woman 
| would not easily forgive, even from a man she 

> loved, much less from one against whose yoke, 
j she had for a good while revolted with a rebell- 
J ion deeper-seated than she was herself aware ✓ 
\ And, while the “ conditionally engaged” couple 
j were holding a momentous interview, Ford 
l Effington, instead of being occupied in the task 
j of packing his boxes, still lingered in the Dray- 
< ton grounds, employed in trying to comfort his 

> small friend Jack. As he passed a wing of tbo 
\ house to reach the avenue, that yonug gentleman 
| had hurst out on him in a tempest of grief and 

> had to he taken into a secluded nook to tell his 
i tale and receive consolation. 

j For Some time past, certain suspicions had 
v troubled Jock, but, with the odd reticence chil- 
j dren can show, he had held his peace. Just 

> now he had been playing in the carriage-house, 

| and a difficulty had arisen between him and the 
) cross old coachman who was smoking a quiet 
i pipe there, and, before the altercation ended, 
j Jack had heard again that 44 he needed a master,'’ 

• and added to the opinion, the information that 
5 ho would soon l\ave one. A little contemptuous 
\ incredulity on the young gentleman’s part, ren- 
\ tiered more offensive by a few impertinent 
l remarks, brought the reply which had driven 
; Jack frantic. 
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“THE COWS ABE COMING HOME. 


i i 


“ Why, 1 thought you know'd your ma was -J 
going to marry Mr. Torrance. Just you wait till > 
he has the trimming of you, my fine young j 
man!” < 

Jock ended the story of his woes and called { 
on Ford to deny the truth of what the old serv- > 
ant had said. Ford could only aver that he \ 
knew nothing about the matter; but tlmt, even 
if it should prove true, Jack must remember that i 
his mother had a right to decide and his duty \ 
was to submit. j 

“ Oh, 1 wouldu’t mind, if it was yon!” sobbed j 
Jack. j 

Effington laughed outright, half in pain, half > 
at the unconscious mockery of poor Jack's words, < 
and said with playfulness that poorly disguised j 
his feelings: \ 

“ Well, 1 wouldn’t mind, either, Jockie boy, \ 
but we must both put up with what we get.” \ 

There was a cry from Jack, a shout of \ 
“Mamma, mamma!” j 

Ford looked and saw Mrs. Lydgate approach- j 
ing from a side-path, pale and excited. She j 
was very near them before she or they knew. < 
Jack dashed up to her, calling: j 

“Oh, mamma, it isn’t true — say it isn't! \ 
Don’t, don’t—it’ll kill mo! Promise not to marry J 
that horrid Mr. Torrance 1” i 

Jeanie stooped and kissed the boy, saying in j 
an odd tremulous voice which reached Effington’8 \ 
ears: 

44 I am not going to marry him, my Jack. < 
Don't be afraid.” 

“I’m so glad ! Oh, I didn’t believe it when 
Thomas said so.” \ 

At that instant, he espied Effington trying to j 
steal quietly away, loth in his great delicacy to \ 
be seen by Mrs. Lydgate, and shouted: 44 Ford, \ 
Ford! she says she isn’t going to ! Oh, mamma, > 
I told Ford 1 wouldn’t mind if it was only he, \ 


and he said he wouldn’t, either. Didn’t you. 
Ford ?” 

And that discomfited gentleman was forced to 
step forward, and Mrs. Lydgate had to meet him. 
They were two very white people who looked 
mutely in each other’s face for an instant. 

Torrance's insults had suddenly taught Jeanie 
a secret which she had not suspected, and, as she 
met Effington's eyes, they told her his whole 
story without the need of a word. 

Jack had disappeared. He had just perceived 
his favorite dog attacked by a larger one and 
flown to the rescue. Looking about, after that 
first glance, just to gain a little composure, for 
the interchanged look had made them both fairly 
dizzy, the pair perceived that they were alone. 

“ 1 did say it!” Ford exclaimed, in a voice as 
breathless as that of a man who had been run¬ 
ning up-hill. “ It is true you are not going to 
—to marry him?” 

Jeanie only shook her head. Their eyes met 
again. Neither could have told how it hap¬ 
pened, but iu an instant she was in his arms. 

It was nearly an hour after, as Ford was taking 
his leave, that Jack appeared again, lie looked 
at them both with a queer vague comprehension 
in his childish searching eyes. 

“Jack,” said Ford, “can you keep a secret 
till your mother gives you leave to speak ?” 

“ Of course I can,” returned Jack, proudly. 

“ Well, you remember what you said—” 

“Oh, please, please do. 1 know what you 
mean—please!” cries Jack, ecstatically. 

44 1 am sure you can’t resist such an entreaty,” 
Jeanie says to Ford, laughingly, though the tears 
rise in her eyes. 

Then their two hands meet across the little 
one’s head, and the promise to guard and cherish 
him as his own is so dearly revealed in Ford's 
face that no words are needed. 


“THE COWS ARE COMING HOME.*’ 

BY I N D A BARTON HAYS. 


Soft glows the western sky with red, 

And rloiuis pile up a golden foam, 

The birds have found their leafy bed. 

With tinkling sound 
Of bells around, 

Slowly “ the cows are coining home,” 

Across the fields, the shadowy light 
’Twixt day and dark has glimmering come, 
And twilight veils the sunset bright. 

Slow down the hill. 

Past race and mill, 

Meekly “ the cows are coining home.” 


On, down the meadow's flowery path, 
’Moug purple mists of evening's gleam, 
Knee-deep through scent the clover hath. 
Where daisies sweet 
With harebells meet, 

Slowly “ the oows art coming home.” 

Then up the shady cherry lane, 

And lowing for the calves to come, 

The Jersey sleek, the speckled, plain, 

Are at the bars; 

The twinkling stars 
Will find my cows are safely home. 
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MY TYRANT. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


“ Letters for you, Miriam,” said my brother- 
in-law, as he came in from his office and tossed 
them into my lap. There were three: one a 
business-looking document, postmarked “Wes-) 
Ion”; another, from the same place, sealed with 
black; and the third remarkable only for the 
flourishes which decorated my name. 

The reception of these letters marks an 
important epoch in my history. 

The black-edged envelope contained the news 
of the death of a distant relative whom I had, 
a few years before, nursed through a prolonged 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, in return 
for which care the business-document stated 
I was made the sole legatee of her snug little 
fortune. 

Miss Stetson had never been a favorite with 
the young people of our family, and, when sho 
wrote to my father, begging him to send one 
of us girls to attend her in the illness of which 
I speak, neither of my three sisters could be 
prevailed on to go. 

“ Send Miriam : she’s always on the lookout 
for queer characters,” said they; “and Miss 
Stetson will be queer enough, goodness knows.” 

So I had gone, and Miss Stetson had certainly 
verified my sisters’ prophecy. She never gave 
me a word of thanks, but seemed to take every¬ 
thing done for her as a matter of course, finding 
fault whenever she possibly could. Still, the 
three months I spent with her afforded a disci¬ 
pline I sorely needed, and now the poor soul’s 
kind remembrance of me showed she had not 
been ungrateful, and threw a mantle over 
whatever was harsh and disagreeable in my 
recollections of her. 

“ Who would have thought that you were 
making your fortune during your martyrdom, 
as we called it?” laughed sister Sue. “Well, 

I am glad that you have your reward at last. 
But why don’t you read your other letter?” 

“Oh, I had forgotten it. I wonder from 
whom it can be? I didn’t know I had any 
friends at Vinton,” said I, breaking the seal. 

The very first lineB proved almost as great 
a surprise as the one I had just received, and 
I exclaimed: 

“Will wonders never cease? Such transcend¬ 
ent presumption !” 

Then I read aloud: 


( “‘Dear Miss Miriam: 

“ ‘As we are both alone in the world—my 
dear companion having departed this life some 
two years since — and as I know you to be 
eminently qualified for the position you would 
be called on to fill, I have, after due deliberation, 
decided to ask you to become my wife. You 
could assist me in my pastoral duties, and thus 
turn to beneficent use the talents intrusted to 
your care.* ” 

I did not stop to read further, but flung the 
letter into the grate, from which Sue, in a spirit 
of mischief, rescued it. “ ‘ Reverend Theophilns 
Brown,’ ” she laughed, glancing at the signature. 

: “ What a high-sounding name. Of course, you'll 
accept?” 

“ I shall write immediately,” I answered, too 
much ruffled to perceive any joke in the matter; 
“ and I fancy he will not want to propose to any 
woman again in a hurry—the idiot!” 

“ Don’t be hard on the poor man, Miriam,” 
said John, laughing. 

“ Besides, Mirry, you will soon be an old maid, 
if you throw away your chances in this fashion,” 
added Sue, rather gravely. “There was young 
Hepburn—” 

“A conceited vain little dandy,” I interrupted. 
“And the doctor—” 

“Old enough to be my father I” I exclaimed, 
indignantly. “ I will never marry anyone just 
for the sake of marrying. Spinsterhood has no 
terror for me. Much better be an old maid than 
tied for life to an uncongenial companion.” 

“ But you are so odd, Mirry. You hate every 
man who pays you any attention, I do believe,” 
persisted Sue. 

“ Well, let them wait for some encouragement, 
then.” 

“They didn’t expect you to do the wooing, 
probably,” rqjoined Sue. 

I answered defiantly that it would save me 
the trouble of refusing them, if they would wait 
till I did. 

I was twentyseven years old, and it wns a 
grievous offense, in the eyes of my relatives, 
that I had let alt these years go by and leave 
me still unprovided for. I supported myself 
by teaching and certain literary' labor, notwith¬ 
standing the earnest desire of my sisters that 
: I should make my home with them: but the 
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thought of dependence was intolerable to me, j 
and I only visited their houses during my < 
vacations. j 

Well,*’ said Sue, when we had really assured \ 
ourselves that the astounding news was true and \ 
that 1 was indeed an heiress, “ I am heartily J 
glad of your good-fortune. Your absurd notions j 
of independence won't doom you to drudgery i 
any longer, and you shall stay with us all the 
time now.” i 

“ No,” I said; “ I love you all very much, and \ 
I shall visit you often ; but I have always had a j 
plan iu my head that I intend to carry out, now j 
that my ship has come in: a cottage of my own, 
with bay-windows and porches and lots of little 5 
outs-and-ins ; plenty of room, but cosy and home- 5 
like, with a neat little lawn with roses and ever- \ 
greens—this is what I am going to have. The sit- j 
uation must be good—in some suburban village, I j 
think—healthful and neat. You shall come and i 
visit me then, dears, as often as you can—all of j 
you. Y'ou shall spend your summers with me ; 
when the city is hot and uncomfortable.” 5 
So it wasn't many weeks till we were busy J 
house-hunting. And such a work as we had ! < 
Suburban residences—elegant and commodious < 
and just what 1 wanted, as the smooth-tongued \ 
agents would have me believe—turned out snares \ 
aud delusions. 1 was about giving up in despair, \ 
fearing I never could find my ideal nook, when \ 
John came home, one evening, in triumph. j 

“I’ve found just what you want now, sure, j 
Jennis came to the office to-day to tell me of a \ 
bargain that he had on hand, and I went with j 
him to see the place. Handsome residence, good j 
neighborhood, pleasant quiet village, only an \ 
hour’s ride by rail, aud street-cars only a square < 
away.” j 

Sue and I went out the next day and found j 
the pretty nest just what I wanted. Sue was in 
raptures. “ Oh, Mirry, you could be so happy \ 
here, if only—only—” j 

“ Of course I shall have it furnished in keep- j 
ing,” I said, as she hesitated. < 

“Oh, that isn't what I mean. I meant if you 
only had a — a — well, I will say it —a good hus¬ 
band to share it. with you.” < 

“I assure you my happiness doesn’t depend 
on any man, and I wouldn’t want one of the j 
tyrants domineering over me,” adding, as I saw \ 
her indignant look: “And the men that my J 
sisters have appropriated are the only ones who j 
come anywhere near my idea of what a husbaud J 
should be. But I’ll think about it, and, if 1 find \ 
I can’t be happy without being tyrannized over, j 
I’ll do as 1 did about a house—look till I find' 
one to suit me.” i 


“ That means, I suppose, that you will do your 
own courting,” laughed Sue, only half pro¬ 
pitiated. 

Wlmt a merry time we had furnishing the 
house. It was so pleasant to choose just what 
would be prettiest aud most appropriate, without 
being stinted as to means or worried about. 
bills. I had everything to my fancy, from the 
carpet with its delicate green, matching the oak 
finish in the parlor, to the crimson aud walnut 
of my sitting-room, with its bay-window aud 
folding-doors opening into the well-furnished 
library. 

Books had always been a passion with me, and 
now I gloated as a miser over his gold, when J 
looked at my well-filled shelves, where the crim¬ 
son and green and gold contrasted with the sub¬ 
stantial leather-bound volumes. 

A sitting-room should have nothing stiff or 
conventional about it. It should be the very 
embodiment of cozy comfort, and so mine was. 
Busts gleamed from their brackets, while on a 
small table stood one of Rogers’s inimitable 
groups. Two landscapes—one, “A Midnight 
Sun in Norway,” where the sun, just above the 
horizon, shot out brilliant rays across the water; 
and the other, “ Indian Summer,” in mellow 
tints—graced the walls. 

A couple of tete-a-tetes in walnut and crimson 
velvet and two or three easychairs; my own 
writing-table, with its litter of manuscript; my 
organ, with its well-filled music-rack; the bay- 
window, with its vines and a few choice flowers 
—and the room was complete. 

Well, I was at last settled. A stout Scotch¬ 
woman and her husband, faithful and efficient 
servants, took all care from my mind and left 
me free to read, write, or drive, as I chose. 

And I enjoyed myself to the utmost for a 
while. I dabbled a little in art, 1 visited the 
poor—there were few in the thrifty little town— 
and then, when I found the transition from my 
former busy life becoming dull, 1 would run up 
on the train to my sisters. 

They visited me also, and I used to count the 
days with undignified impatience till the time 
when they would come and fill the house with 
merry voices and childish laughter. And, when 
they and their little ones went away, they 
seemed to take the sunshine with them. I 
would not admit, even to myself, however, that 
I was not perfectly happy ; that there was some¬ 
thing lacking. 1 had indeed a home, cozy and 
elegant, but a home lacking a soul. 

“The gentleman ha’ come bame to the big 
house, mum,” said Hannah, in her broad Scotch, 
one morning. “ He ba’ been abraid e’er sin’ the 
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old lady died. She was seventy year old, they 
say, and ha’ lived here mony a yoar. He caught 
the fever on board ship, and ha’ come hamc 
rick, the housemaid said.” 

I could just discoru from my window the top 
of tho “big house” through the trees which 
overshadowed it. It was a gloomy-looking pile, 
and had been shut up ever since 1 came to the 
village. 

So the old gentleman had come home ill. 
“Poor creature,” I thought, “it must be very 
sod and lonely now in that great house, without 
the companion of his youth to cheer and care 
for him in his sickness.” And, as I pictured to 
myself his white locks and bowed form tremulous 
with age, I thought it would be merciful in the 
Good Father to make their separation brief. 

Then I sat down to read and soon forgot there 
was any trouble in the world, so absorbed was 1 
in my favorite author. 

The next morning, I was informed by Hannah 
that the gentleman was raving in the delirium of 
fever, and the doctor thought he would not live. 
A few nights afterward, Matthew asked permis¬ 
sion to go and watch with the “ puir soul,” as 
the nurses wore worn out. The following day, 
Hannah told me that the sick man had fallen 
into a stupor, from which it was feared he would 
never rouse. 

In a day or so, however, Hannah announced 
joyfully, with tears in her eyes: “The lord be 
praised, the dochter says he wi’ get well wi’ good 
care.” 

And I thought: “ Poor old man ! God knows 
best, but it seems almost n pity to call him back 
to life.” I sent Hannah over with some of my 
choicest wine and a bouquet of hot-house flowers. 
And, every day during the tedious convalescence, 

I sent fruits and flowers. 

Hannah delivered her daily bulletin. 

“The sick gentleman rode out yesterday for 
the first. He loves flowers, and them you sent 
over, I heard him say: * The leddy must ha’ 
fine taste who arranged them.' ” 

So the poor old gentleman liked flowers. Well, 

I had so many I could surely afford to gratify his 
fancy in this respect; and every day I arranged 
for him a bouquet. 

“I wish to spend two or three weeks in the 
city,” I said, one morning, to Hannah, “and I 
think I will shut up the house and allow you to 
pay that visit to your daughter you have thought 
of so long. Matthew can get his meals out while 
you arc gone.” | 

I had a delightful visit with my sifters and \ 
their children. The three weeks lengthened \ 
into six. The little ones had been wild with \ 


delight at my arrival, that auntie had come to 
stay so long. Now they were clamorous wiih 
complaints that 1 must go away. # 

May, a dainty little pet of three summers, 
exclaimed, as she clasped her chubby arms 
around my neck aud half smothered mo with 
caresses: “Auntie, 1 love ’oo. 1 wis’ ’oo\i ‘toy 
here forever.” “ Yes, do,” the other children 
chimed in, and sister Nell added, in her impul¬ 
sive way: “1 don’t see any use iu your living 
like a hermit. Why can’t you stay with us 
altogether?” 

I said nothing, but I was glad to hide my tears 
in baby May’s sunny curls. Love aud home— 
the two were inseparable. I felt this all the 
more as I left the city and went back to my 
lonely bouse—lonely, indeed, although Hannah 
was there to welcomo me, and the fires were 
burning brightly. Hannah brought in my tea 
on a tray. 

“ How is the old gentleman by this time?' T 
asked, thinking with a little tinge of shame how 
entirely 1 lmd forgotten his existence. 

“ The auld who ?” 

“The sick man over the way,’ wondering 
that Hannah, who had been so interested in him. 
had proved ns forgetful as myself. 

“Almaist week Matthew was spoken v.ith 
him, and lie said when the missus eoom home. ^ 
let him know. lie wanted to thauk her for her 
kind tliocht of him while sick.” 

“ Quite proper, ’tis true, but very unneces¬ 
sary," 1 said. “ 1 only did what, as a neighbor, 

I considered my duty. Y'ou may take the tea- 
things aw’ay, Hannah.” 

Then I sat down to my long-negiected corre¬ 
spondence and wrote till bed-time. 

The next day, 1 was out early among my rose¬ 
bushes, which were just putting forth buds. 
Hearing steps outside the gate, 1 looked up and 
met the gaze of a pair of hazel eyes. A 
stranger, 1 thought, as 1 glanced at the tall form, 
tawny mustache and beard, and well-fitting 
raiment of the handsome man who was regard¬ 
ing me so inquisitively. AVlio could it be ? He 
went into the “ big bouse.” Some friend of the 
old gentleman’s, probably. 

About the middle of the afternoon, the door¬ 
bell rang, and soon after Hannah appeared. 
“The sick gentleman have coom,” and she 
handed me a card. “Edward Burton,” I read 
on it. 

“I shall be in immediately, Hannah,” and T 
just glanced in the mirror to see that my hair 
was smooth. 

How young I looked; not a day over twenty, 
and my new cashmere, with the scarlet geranium 
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MY TYEANT. 


at my throat and in my hair, suited well my 
dark complexion and lustrous black hair and 
eyes. But the* gentleman was waiting, and I 
hastened to the parlor. 

The tall handsome stranger of the morning 
came to meet me. How could Hannah have 
made such a blunder? 

“There is some mistake; I expected to se* 
Mr. Burton.” I stammered, in my confusion, 
glancing at the card I still held in my hand. 

“ I am Edward Burton,” said the gentleman, 
bowing, “ and I called to oxpress my gratitude 
for your kindness during my long and severe 
illness. It is not often one is so favored with 
kind neighbors who would minister so delicately 
and unobtrusively to the taste of an entire 
stranger. I can never express my thanks.” 

“ Please do not attempt it. You are under no 
obligation whatever. I only did my duty as a 
neighbor, and it was really a pleasure to me.” 
And I smiled to myself to think how I had 
taken this handsome young fellow to be an old 
gray-haired man. Of course, the deceased lady 
was his grandmother instead of his wife, as I 
had fancied. I recovered my equanimity, and 
wc were soon chatting pleasantly ; and, when he 
at la<t took his departure, it was with the under¬ 
standing that he might call again. 

And he did come again, and again, some¬ 
times bringing a poem which he had thought 
beautiful and wished to read to me, or some¬ 
times: “Here is one of Emerson’s ponderous 
sentences, Miss Montrose, that has proved too 
much for my comprehension, and I want your 
opinion concerning it.” 

The weeks went on so rapidly that I had no 
time to think how fast our acquaintanceship had 
ripened into warm friendship. 

We both loved the same authors, and, while I 
sewed or was busy with some fancy-work, he 
would read in his full rich tones until some 
striking thought would claim our attention and 
furnish food for spirited discussion. We had 
got on such familiar terms that sometimes we 
almost quarreled, or we might have done, if he 
had not always met any outburst of my rather 
hasty temper with a patience which always made 
me ashamed. 

One day, as I was sitting in the grape-vine 
arbor, Mr. Burton came sauntering in as was his 
wont. 

“ I have found a little gem of a poem in this 
magazine, Miss Montrose, and I could almost 
swear as to the authorship. Mar I read it to 
you ?” 

I signified my readiness. The ceW rose to 
my cheeks as he read, for I recognized the poem 


as a little scrap 1 had sent to that periodical—a 
mere waif 1 had never expected to hear of again. 

“Ah, you cannot deceive me, Miss Montrose. 
Those blushes betray your secret. Why did you 
not tell me you wrote poetry ?” 

And, when 1 declared that 1 made no such 
pretensions and had never written anything 
worthy the name, he interrupted me: “ It is the 
very soul of poetry, pure and sweet and good, 
just like yourself. I would have known it any¬ 
where as yours, I do believe. If you underrate 
it, I shall have to quarrel with you.” 

Well, I had to let him have his own way; for, 
if I demurred against suoh wholesale praise, 
he would only add fresh encomiums. 

A week or so after this, he came into my 
sitting-room, flourishing a newspaper. 

“ I have found you out again, Miss Montrose. 
So you write prose as well as poetry ? Did you 
think that, under any nom-de-plumo, you could 
escape my eagle eye ? This bears the very stamp 
of your individuality.” 

My face fairly flamed. To think he hod read 
and recognized as mine the love-tale 1 had been 
so foolish as to allow to be published. 

It was rude in him to take advantage of the 
knowledge his discrimination had gained. It 
would have been polite and kind to have said 
nothing concerning the authorship of this last 
especially. 

I felt vexed, humiliated. For what writer 
does not reveal more or less of his inner life, 
in the productions of his pen? He had treated 
me nnfairly, and I would never forgive him— 
never. 

“If Mr. Burton possesses such wonderful 
power of discernment and can read so plainly 
even the thoughts of those about him, I don't 
think I shall be safe company just now—he 
might read something in my mind by no means 
in his favor. I will relieve him of my presence 
for fear of annoying him.” 

I rose as I spoke. 

“Miss Montrose,” ho exclaimed, “do not go— 
I beg. Please forgive my thoughtlessness—I did 
not mean to wound you.” 

But my hand was on the door-knob. I realized 
how rude my behavior was; but, between anger 
and morbidly-hurt feelings, I could not control 
myself. 

He crossed the room quickly, took mo up as 
though I were a child, and placed me on the 
tete-k-tete on which I had been sitting, and then 
sat down beside me, his arms around mo despite 
ray effort to escape. 

“ Miriam—little bird, do not flutter so. My 
own little darling, did you think I would let 
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LOVE AND SUMMER. — SONG OP A ROSE. 
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you leave me ? You are not vexed with me, are i 
you?” I 

“ Let me go, Mr. Burton,” I said. “ I bate : 
you!” j 

“ I will not,” he cried, obstinately. “ I love f 
you. I have loved you since the first day I saw \ 
you. Miriam, darling, do not let a few thought- \ 
less words separate us forever. We are one in \ 
tastes and sympathy. Do you realize the strength J 
of the bond which unites us, since I recognize ; 
even the work of your pen ? I will not let you \ 
go until you promise to be mine. Only say s 
‘ 1 love you," and I am satisfied.” j 

1 felt that his will was the stronger; but my \ 
Anger sustained me. 

• 4 1 hate you ! ” I repeated, violently. “ Let 
me go!” 

“ Not till you own that you love me.” 

Horror! Someone was ringing the door-bell. 
Hannah would appear in a minute! What should 
I do? 

There were footsteps in the hall—Hannah 
tapped at the door. 


“Only this: ‘I love you.’” 

And 1 had to say it. Then he made me kiss 
him—the tyrant; but he let me go. 

“ There’s a gentleman in the parlor as wishes 
to see you,” and Hannah departed. 

“ 1 shall call, this evening—may I not?” said 
the “ tyrant.” And 1 did not tell him no. 

So 1 had found my master, after all. I never 
could have married a man whose will was not 
stronger than mine. 

We bad a grand wedding, and my sisters were 
delighted ; but how they did tease me ! 

“ 1 was really afraid, Mirry, that, just to be 
perverse, you would live an old maid,” said 
Sue. “But did you do your own courting?” 

“Yes,” said the “tyrant.” “She did the 
courting while I was ill and couldn’t defend 
myself.” 

I let them have their own way. 

There is no sunnier happier home than ours 
in all the wide land: for love is there. And 
have I not told you that love and home are 
inseparable ? 


LOVE AND SUMMER. 

BY MARY ROWLBS. 


Dows the flowery meadow way. 

At the ending of the day, 

Love and Summer used to stray 
In the happy Jnne-time ; 

Clover clustered at their feet, 
Twilight shadowed their retreat. 

Oh ! the throstles' songs were 8tve$t, 
Sweeter than at noon-time! 

Apple-blossoms fluttered down, 
Woodbine wove its fragrant crown 
On the hedgerows, overgrown 
With a wealth of roses. 

Never roses were so fair 
As the buds unfolding there; 

Never flowers grew anywhero 
Like the orchard posies. 


That was long and long ago: 

You were Summer, dear, you know 
I was Love—you told me so 
In the glad June weather 
Long ago ; but joys begun 
In that haunt of shade and sun. 
Like its flowers, have overrun 
All our years together. 

Though life's winter now we see, 
You are Summer still to me ; 

And my love transcends for thee 
All its promise olden. 

One in heart and aim below, 

When for us the amaranths blow. 
Hand in hand, dear, may we go 
Through the gateway golden I 


SONG OF A ROSE. 


BY CHARLES KIBLY SH ETTERLY. 


m the loveliest thing of morn, 

Yet on a thorn 

My dazzling loveliness is born. 

My tender face, all wash'd with dew 
Of golden hue, 

Deveals my inmost soul to you. 


My breath is sweet with fragrance rare, 
And, queenly fair, 

I sit and dream with bosom Imre. 

I nod and bend, swing to and fro 
When breezes blow, 

Enchanting all the world below. 


Petal on petal, I unfold 
Until, behold! 

A surer goblet filled with gold. 

Yol. XCIV.-4. 


> Yet nothing am I but a rose, 

s A pure white rose, 

) Whose being into splendor flows. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AFTER MANY DAYS, * ' ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 557. 


CHATTER XVI. 

ORIS was soon 
thoroughly do¬ 
mesticated in 
her new home. 
She found it a 
very comfort¬ 
able one, and 
she never realized 
that she was mere¬ 
ly a paid depend¬ 
ent, instead of a 
member of the 
family. 

Miss Nixon was a 
dear lovable old lady, 
who soon grew much 
attached to her young 
companion and took 
pleasure in adding to 
her happiness. 

In many quiet ways, she contrived to benefit 
Doris. It was discovered that the girl had a 
wonderfully clear and rich soprano voice, which 
only lacked cultivation to be unusually fine. 
Miss Nixon immediately engaged a good teacher ; 
and, when Doris offered to pay for the lessons 
out of her salary, the old lady declined, saying 
that, as she was to have the pleasure of listening 
to the singing, it was fair for her to pay for the 
lessons. 

“ I am going to have a visitor for a few weeks,” 
Miss Nixon said, one day, to Doris, looking up 
from a letter she was reading. “ My nephew 
is coming to stay with me, and we must make 
things as pleasant as we can for him. Poor 
fellow, he has had much trouble in the last few 
months, and it has broken him down completely.” 

She paused a moment, to glance over the rest 
of the letter, then went on: 

“Yes—I don’t know of anyone that's had 
a harder life than he has had. He was brought 
up in the greatest luxury. Thore was nothing 
that money could buy that he didn’t have. Ho 
was an only child, and his father and his mother 
—that was my sister, my dear—-just loved tho 
ground he walked on. IIis mother died, and 
that was his first sorrow; for, if she had lived, 
(70) 


I dare say none of these other troubles would 
have come upon him. The poor boy foil in love 
and married without his father’s consent, and 
there was a bitter quarrel between the two. 
The father turned his son out-of-doors, and said he 
would never forgive him nor speak to him again 
as long os he lived. And he kept his word, too. I 
have no doubt but that he would have relented 
in time, for his heart was bound up in his son ; 
and it must have been a sore trial to shut the 
boy out of his life as he did. But there was 
someone constantly at hand to keep him firm 
in his resolution and to whisper things to 
strengthen his anger. lie died last Christmas, 
unforgiving and unrelenting to the last. No 
word of his illness was sent to my nephew, who 
only happened to hear of it by accident. The 
poor boy reached the house as the old man was 
dying, but was locked out of his father’s room- 
lie broke in, just in time to see his father draw 
his last breath. The only will tlmt could be 
found was one in which his father had left all 
his wealth to a stranger. There v as talk of 
another will made in Harold’s favor, and he is 
going to law about it; but I am afruid he won't 
get a shilling,” 

“Is his wife living?'' asked Doris. 

“ No. She died soon alter her second child 
was born. She was a pretty girl, but very 
vain and trifling. I am afraid she only married 
him for his money, thinking that his father 
would forgive him after awhile. When she 
found that he would not and that, they had 
to fight their way along agninst poverty and 
trouble, she ceased to love him and grew very 
ill-tempered. He was wonderfully patient with 
her; but it was a continual grief to him : for 
he had loved her dearly and had believed that 
she loved him in return. He idolized his 
children and found all his happiness in them. 
It did seem as if the last blow might have been 
spared him. About three weeks before Christ¬ 
mas, they both died of scarlet fever, within three 
days of each other. I thought that would kill 
their poor father, but somehow lie lived through 
it. Now he is alone in the world. J am his 
only near relation.” 

“ He has indeed had a sad life,” exclaimed 
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Doris, her eyes misty at the thought of another's ? The old lady smiled. 

troubles. } “That’s my opinion, Harold; I’m glad you 

“ We must try to make him forget, if we can, j like her.” 

my dear. Now, will you go up and see if the j “ No one could help liking her,” exclaimed 

spare room needs anything? He is coming 
to-night. So, after dinner, you might cut some 
flowers and make some bouquets for his room 
ami for the parior.” ! seemed to be regarding a past filled with bitter 

When Doris went out into the pretty garden, !• memories, and she put aside all thought of her 

with her basket and scissors, she paused, lost in ! own troubles in the attempt to lighten his. 

thought before a bush of fragrant jacqueminots. | He lmd been there nearly a week before she 
Only a year ago, and yet how long it seemed j knew his last name, for his aunt had always 
since, she had been sitting on the vine-shaded j spoken of him and to him as “ Harold.” She 
porch, with roses nodding around her and ^ had gone down to the post-office for the mail, one 
flooding the air with their perfume. \ morning, and, on her way home, as she looked 

She remembered Elliott’s first visit and how j over the letters in her hand, she saw one directed 
he had carried away her heart with him. One \ to “ Mr. Harold Egerton.” 
by one, memory retraced the events of the past { Her heart seemed to stand still for a moment, 
until they grew too painful for retrospection and \ There could be no doubt but that Miss Nixon's 
her eyes became dim with unshed tears. S nephew and the son whom Elliott had labored 


> Harold, with enthusiasm. 

| Doris was tilled with a great pity for him when 
} she saw his sad face and eves, that always 


She put away these thoughts, however, with 
a resolute hand. She was happy now, and no 
SAd recollections of the past should darken her 
present. 

She went from bush to bush, gathering fla¬ 
grant buds and roses, until her basket was full 
to overflowing; then she returned to the porch, 
to arrange her treasures in the vases which she 
had placed there. 

“That is beautiful, my dear—beautiful,” said 
Miss Nixon, coming up to her. “You have 
great taste with flowers. Now, after you put 
those in the rooms, it will be time for you to 
dress. Wear a white gown and some roses.” 

The old lady was no matchmaker, but she had 
taken Doris into her warm heart and loved her 
almost as if she had been a younger sister; and 
she coaid not help thinking how fortunate it 
would be if Harold should take a fancy to this 
beautiful affectionate girl and let her comfort 
him for all his griefs. 

Doris was upstairs when the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive announced the train, and, think¬ 
ing that the aunt and nephew might be glad to 
see each other alone for a time, she remained up 
in her room until she heard Miss Nixon call her 
to come down. 


so persistently and so successfully to supplant 
| were one and the same person, 
j Her pity and sympathy went out to him at 
< once. He too had suffered injuries at the hand 
\ of the man who lmd ruined her young life—who 
J lmd deceived her so cruelly. This seemed to 
constitute a bond between them. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“Harold,” said Miss Nixon, one day, some 
weeks after his arrival, “ have you still a good 
opinion of my little companion?” 

Harold looked at the white figure moving 
among the rose-bushes out in the garden and 
paused before answering. Then he said, quietly: 
“ I think she is the sweetest girl in the world.” 

“ Harold,” said the old lady, in rather a dep¬ 
recating tono, “ do you know what I have been 
hoping? Before you came, even, I thought 
about it, and thought what a happy thing it 
would be if you could love again aud find some 
happiness in your life, after all your troubles. 
I could ask nothing better for you than to 
have—” 

Harold started and changed color as he 
caught the meauing of his aunt's words. For 
an instant, his face lighted up. Then the old 


“ I must introduce you to my companion. 
Harold,” his aunt had said, and Harold had 
expected to see a prim old maid appear. 


sad look came back. “ No, that could never be,” 
he said. 

“ $hy not, Harold ?” 


When the door opened and a beautiful vision j “ Because I have no right to ask her to unite 
in white, with appealing violet eyes and a mist s her glad young life with mine. My troubles 
of golden curls, entered the room, he was so j have made me prematurely old. I am cynical 
astonished that, for a moment, he lost his self- j and morose, a disappointed man. Besides, I 


possession. \ could not offer her any but the plainest home. 

“Your young friend is a very lovely girl,” he 1 If I had inherited my father’s money, I might 
said, later that evening, to his aunt. i have ventured ; but now it can never be.” 
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“ Dear boy, if Doris loves you, she would j “ I should have died if it had not been for 
share the meanest hut with you as gladly as she j them,” she said to herself. “ I wonder what it 
would a palace. So I would not let that hold j is that Mrs. Foster wants to see me about do 
me back. Besides, Harold, you know I am | much? She wrote as if it were something very 

particular—some kind of good news.” 

Suddenly, there was a crashing sound and 
a violent shock which threw Doris from her seat. 
Harold looked at his aunt with a grateful smile j Then, for a time, she was unconscious, 
and touched his lips affectionately to her fore- \ When Bhe opened her eyes, it was to find 
head. But he shook his head. \ herself lying on the ground, ner head pillowed 

4 * No—I cannot do that, dear aunt,” be said ; J on a shawl, and a lady bending over her and 
“ though I thank you for your generous offer. 5 bathing her forehead. 

Besides, I have not the slightest reason to think \ “ Where am I?” she asked, in bewilderment, 

that she cares anything about me. She is very j “What has hnppened?” 

kind to me; but that may only be because she j “There has been a collision,” answered the 
has a tender heart and is kind to everyone and j lady. “ Your train was run into by a freiglit- 
everything.” < car coming in the opposite direction.” 

The entrance of Doris, at this moment, stopped < Doris sat up and looked about her. She had 
conversation. But Harold did not forget his \ been carried some distance from the scene of the 
aunt’s suggestion. \ disaster; but the wrecked train was still visible, 

“ I have never regretted the money, since ' and the sight was a fearful one. Men were 
the children died, until now,” he said, bitterly, ; busily at work trying to rescue the wounded 
to himself, as he thought how he gladly would j from the debris of the train, and pitiful groans 
have laid his princely wealth at Doris’s foot. and cries for help filled the air. 

For now his eyes were opened to the fact that he J “Are you hurt?” the lady asked Doris’s 
loved her dearly—not with the impetuous affec- j friend. 

tion of a boy, but with the deep love of the man, j . “No—I believe not. My head feels a little 
whicli is as much deeper than the former as i dizzy; but that is all.” 

a quiet river is deeper than a babbling brook, j “1 thought you seemed to be only stunned,” 
He could not tell whether his affection was < rejoined the other, as she assisted the girl to 
returned. It might be that Doris loved him; \ rise. “ Now, you must come home with me, 
but, if so, she kept her secret well. In truth, \ until you are able to go to your friends.” 
she was unconscious of her feelings toward him. J “I believe you offered to take one of the 
She hod never analyzed them, and would have j badly-wounded — didn’t you, Mrs. Newton?” 
been much astonished if anyone had told her > Asked a man who was carrying one end of a 
that she was in love with Harold Egerton. j stretcher, on which was lying a motionless form 
Miss Nixon would not hear of her nephew’s < oovered with a shawl, 
departure. Every time it was suggested, she \ Doris shivered with fear, as she looked at the 
insisted upon his prolonging his stay for a few \ body; but the lady put her arm around her 
weeks, and she made H such a favor to herself < reassuringly. 

that Harold, nothing loth, yielded to her entreaty. \ “Yes; take it to my house,” she answered. 

The golden days of summer crept away, one j “ I will be there with this young lady as soon 
by one, aud autumn had begun to tint the foliage j as you are, if not before.” And she hastened 
with crimson-and-gold before any of the party j on, half supporting the trembling girl, 
at the little cottAge realized how time was flying, j They had but a little way to go, and Doris 
An urgent invitation from Dr. and Mrs. Foster < was glad to find herself tenderly placed on 
for Doris to come and spend two or three days \ a couch and cozily covered with a warm afghan, 
with them could not. well be refused, and, in J while her hostess hurried upstairs, to attend to 
truth, Doris was delighted at the thought of • the disposal of the quiet form on the stretoher. 
seeing her old friends again, though she did not \ Doris shuddered, as she heard the men pass 
like to leave Miss Nixon. Perhaps, too, some- . through the hall with their burden, 
one else had a place in her regret, though she < Then she lay still for some time on the couch, 
did not realize it. < too nervous and eacited to sleep, but thinking 

She set out on her journey with a light heart; § over the ©vents of the day. How happened it 
for she was deeply nttached to the doctor and < that she had escaped? It must have been 
his wife, wl\o had shown her such kindness in J because shd was in one of the last cars, and so 
her darkest hour. { missed the hardest shock of the collision. 


gening oia ana nave not mucu longer to live. 
All I possess will be yours then. Why not enjoy 
it now? Live with me—let my home be yours.” 
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She rose and went to the window, trying to 
look through the darkness down to the railroad- 
track. 

The dizzy sensation in her head bad vanished, 
and she wished that she might do something to 
help the sufferers. 

Presently, Mrs. Newton came downstairs, to 
light the lamp. She had been so busily engaged 
in attending to the necessities of the sufferer 
upstairs, that she had nearly forgotten the young 
girl. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ How do you feel now?” she asked, kindly. 

“I am all right,” answered Doris. “Isn’t 
there something I could do to help the others 
who are badly hurt?” 

“Do you feel able to do anything?” asked 
Mrs. Newton. 

“ Ves, indeed,” answered Doris, earnestly. 
“Couldn’t I?” 

“ Well, if you could take care of the gentle¬ 
man upstairs, I could go over to the station and 
help with some of the others, if you will Bit 
in his room and wet the bandages around his 
head once in awhile, that is all you will have 
to do. He has a bad hurt on his head. Nothing 
necessarily fatal, the doctor says. With good 
nursing, he may get well.” 

“ I will do my best,” rejoined Doris. And 
she followed Mrs. Newton upstairs to the dimly- 
lighted chamber, where a figure lay motionless 
in the snowy bed. 

“ He hasn’t moved or spoken; he only 
groaned once when the doctor was arranging 
the bandages. Here is the liniment for wetting 
the cloths. Now, good-bye. I will be back 
before morning.” And she started off on her 
mission of mercy. 

Doris sat in a low chair at the further end 
of the room, her eyes resting on the bed with 
a curious sort of fascination. 

Was it a young man who was thus cut off 
in the prime of his life? Or was it some 
octogenarian whose last days had been hastened 
but a little? She could not resist her desire 
to look on the face and see for herself. She 
crept noiselessly to the bed and leaned over the 
pillow. A screen shut off the subdued light 
of the lamp from his face, and she oould not 
distinguish the features. 

She gently moved the barrier, and the light 
shone full upon the countenance. 

The face was that of John Elliott! 

For a moment, she thought her eyes were 
deceiving her. Was it possible she saw aright ? 
Was this the man who had so cruelly wronged her 


—who had won her heart and her love only to 
throw them aside and spurn them, a little later? 

She stood staring at the face which once she 
had loved to look on and longed for—staring at 
it with a sort of curious horror. 

She recalled the last time she had seen it. 
Ah, how indelibly it was burned into her 
memory! How bis cruel words had scorched 
themselves into her brain! Never, so long as 
life lasted, could she forget the anguish of that 
hour. 

But she was not the only one whom he had 
wronged: she thought of the pale sad face of 
Harold Eger ton and the heart-ache that was 
always his when he remembered how a stranger 
had shut him out from his father’s love and 
home. 

The light fell full on the wounded man’s face. 
He stirred uneasily, as if it disturbed him. 
In another moment, his eyes opened and turned 
toward Doris. But there was no gleam of 
recognition in them, only a fixed look that 
seemed to see nothing. As yet, the concussion 
dulled his brain. 

Presently, in a weak broken voice, he began 
to talk, but in rambling disconnected sentences 
that evidently came from a disordered intellect. 

“ Yes—here it is,” he muttered. “ No one 
can find it. It is dragging me down, down. It is 
as heavy os lead about my neck. It will drag me 
down to hell. But 1 will not give it up—I will 
not give it up ! ” 

The girl, leaning over him, listened eagerly. 

“ 1 tell you it is all right,” be went on, 
wildly. “The fortune is mine—-it is mine!— 
and no one shall take it from me. Haven't 
I spent my life working for it?” 

Then there was Bilenoe for awhile, broken 
only by stertorous labored breathing. By and by 
he spoke again. 

“Old fool, so you forgave at last? But it 
does you no good: 1 have the will, and I shall 
keep it. No one can find it. You may search 
the house. Look where you like, but you can't 
find it. Oh, it chokes me! it strangles me! ” 

With a moan, he dragged the coverings from 
his neck, and Doris saw something suspended 
there by a silk cord. With trembling fingers, 
she drew from its hiding-place what proved to 
be a small leather bag. 

She had gathered, from Elliott’s broken sen* 
tences, that a will was concealed somewhere. 
Could it be possible that it was a will in favor of 
Harold Egerton, and was this the document ? 
Her breath came quick. Yet, the contents of 
the bag felt like paper folded smoothly. But it 
was oarefully stitched around the edges, and 
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there was lio way of getting into it without 
removing the bag from his neck. This she pro* 
ceeded to do. 

Mrs. Newton's work-basket was standing on 
the table. Doris went over to it, and, taking up 
a pair of scissors, cut the threads across one end 
of the package. Then, crouching down by the 
light, behind the screen, so that, if conscious¬ 
ness should return, John Elliott would not see 
her, she drew, with trembling fingers, the paper 
from its hiding-place. 

She could scarcely repress a cry of delight as 
she unfolded the page and glanced over it. For 
it was, as she had suspected, a will, bequenthiug 
everything “ to my beloved son, Harold Egerton, 
whom I freely and lovingly forgive.” 

She almost fainted in her excess of joy. She 
felt that she could forgive Elliott the wrong he 
had done her, now that she was to be tho means 
of restoring Harold to his rights. She did not, 
however, lose her self-possession. Taking a 
needle and thread from the basket, she sowed 
up the bag again and replaced it on Elliott's 
neck. But the will she retained, putting it in 
her bosom, her heart boating with triumph all 
the while. 

Every spark of her old love for Elliott had 
died out. She felt nothing but scorn and dislike 
for him. Yet she went on wetting the bandages, 
as she had been told. She would, os a matter of 
duty, do all Bhe could to save his life. Patiently 
she sat through the long night, smoothing his 
pillow. 

Toward morning, the sick man grew restless 
and began to mutter again. This time, it was 
not the will which absorbed his thought. Per¬ 
haps the touch Of Doris's hand Imd reminded 
him of his lost love and stirred his slumbering 
conscience. 

“ What became of her?” he asked, and Doris 
felt instinctively that he was speaking of herself. 
“ I did not mean to wrong her at first. 1 thought 
I loved her. But then I got tired, and 1 was 
afraid I would lose the money—the money. 1 
could not risk that. But I didn’t wrong her, 
after all, did I ? Curse Dick Graham ! He said 
it should be his uncle, and it wasn’t. Fool that 
I was, not to have known. It was a clergyman, 
after all. The ceremony was legal. She was 
really my wife when I told her she was not. Oh, 
how she cried and moaned. I remember it all. I 
feel her tears now. They are burning my head 
like molten drops of lead. Oh, it hurts so ! My 
head, my head!” 

Then he sank into an uneasy slumber again. 

Doris pondered over the words he had just 
uttered. Were they true, or but the wanderings 


of a disordered brain ? Could it be possible that 
the one dark shadow which hung like a cloud 
over her past was to bo lilted? Had that mar¬ 
riage ceremony been real? What would she not 
give to know ? She tried to rouse him again to 
speech, but shb could not; he had sunk iuto 
lethargy once more. 

As the first streaks of dawn appeared in the 
eastern sky, Mrs. Newton returned, pale and 
tired from her night’s vigil amoug the wounded 
and dying. She hastily prepared a simple meal 
for Doris and went upstairs. 

“How is your patient?” she asked, glancing 
at the motionless figure on the bed. “Ah, better, 
I see. The fever has gone down. He will 
recover consciousness before long, and then, with 
care, will soon be well. 1 hurried home to tell 
you that, in an hour more, a train will be here, 
going in the direction that you were when the 
accident happened. But, if you don't feel able 
to travel, you are welcome to stay.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Doris, “you are very 
kind. But 1 feel quite able to go on, and I 
think 1 ought; for I know my friends, having 
heard of the accident, will be alarmed until 
they see me.” To stay there and be recoguized 
by Elliott when he recovered consciousness wos» 
she felt, impossible. 

“ Then go downstairs and eat your break¬ 
fast,” said Mrs. Newton. “ I will stay here 
until you are ready to go.” 

Doris was too excited to eat, however. Every 
mouthful seemed as if it would choke her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A t tut on am had been sent announcing Doris’s 
arrival, so the doctor and his wife were waiting 
when the train readied the Ration, and, as 
Doris stepped from the car, site was clasped in 
Mrs. Foster’s motherly embrace. 

“My dear child/’ she exclaimed, “we have 
just heard of the dreadfol accident, and have 
been so frightened. We were not sure whether 
you had taken*that train.” 

The short drive was spent in talking about the 
accident. But, as soon as they reached the house, 
the doctor peremptorily insisted on Doris’s taking 
a composing draught and lying down for a nap. 

In vain she protested. Her pale oheeks and 
heavy eyes showed that she needed rest. So, 
after a little refreshment, which her hasty break¬ 
fast made necessary, she submitted to be led up 
to the room which had been hers in the old days 
and put to bed like a little child by Mrs. Foster’s 
kindly hands. 

The sedative draught did its work well, and 
Doris, in spite of her excitement, was soon lost 
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in a dreamless refreshing slumber, from which \ Doris, drawing back, as he would have come 
she did not awakeu till late in the afternoon. j nearer. “ Hear it first.” 

She rose, startled, when she heurd the clock 5 She had a keen feeling of pain that her 

strike, and realised the lateness of the hour. ; Happiness might be of shoit duration after she 

She looked wonderfully better for her sleep, ; had told Egerton what she felt bound in honor 

however. Her pAllor had vanished. Besides. ; to reveal. 

the thought of the joyful surprise which she had ;■ “ I too have a sad story that I must tell you,” 

in store for Harold Egerton brought a happy she said, motioning him to a chair. “ Perhaps, 
light to her eyes. \ after you hear it, you will not care for me. I 

She went downstairs and glanced into the ; shall not blame you.” 
sitting-room, but no oue was there. She crossed ’ 44 Nothing in the world could make me love 

the hall and entered the parlor. At the sound you less,” answered Egerton. 
of her step, a manly form sprang forward to meet J 44 Don’t be rash,” said DoriB, with a sad smile: 
her. s “you may change your mind.” 

“Thank God, you are safe!” exclaimed aj With faltering tones, she told him the story 
voice broken with emotion, as Harold Egerton J of her ill-fated love and the false marriage— 
took her hands. ' as she still believed it, in spite of the Bick man’s 

41 How did you come here?” she exclaimed, in ! words. It was too nearly connected with the 
surprise. j will, and she was holding that Surprise back 

44 1 heard of the accident and started at once J for a little while, 
to see whether you were hnrt or not. They told i 44 Now, do you love me yet?” she asked, 
n»e, at the station where the collision occurred, \ as she concluded. 

that you had escaped comparatively uninjured, l 44 My own darling, I love you even more, 
And had come on here. I could not rest until i s if such a thing is possible,” he exclaimed, 
had seen you, so I followed.” \ 44 You are as pure as the angels, in my sight; 

'’“Doris,” he exclaimed, suddenly, 44 1 have \ and you must never think of your misery 
been trying to keep myself from speaking, but ; again.” 

I can no longer control myself. I have some- \ She had not yet told him the name of the 
thing that I must say to you, and then I will go ; villain who had .wrecked her happiness, 
away and never see you again. May I say it?” ; “ Last night,” she said, 44 1 was left to nurse 

Her heart was beating wildly. She could not ) one of the wounded. I found that it was this 
speak. She could only bow her bead in silent man who had wronged me so grievously. And 
assent. j it was,” she added, watching him as she spoke, 

44 1 want to tell yon how you have won my \ 44 the same man who had wronged you by 
love,” he said, with emotion, “the best love of; estranging you from your father.” 

my life. My aunt has told you all my sad > He started. 

story. You know how lonely I am. But latnaj “Yes: it was John Elliott. I found this/’ 
poor man. I dare not ask anyone os bright and > producing the will, 44 in a leather bag about Ids 
beautiful os yourself to share my lot. But i can- \ neck, and I have brought H to you. It is the 
not help telling you of my love. Perhaps I owe i missing will.’* 

it to you to do so. I can only lay it at your feet, j She placed tbe package in his hand as she 

Yet I dare not ask you to accept it. It is not \ spoke. Egerton took it, opened the paper, and 

worthy of you. That is all. Now I will leave f read it, trembling with excitement. A great joy 
you.” And he turned to go. \ lighted up his features. 

44 Harold,” said the sweet voice, trembling \ “At last—thank God, at last!" he cried, 
ever so little. I “At last I have proof that my father forgate 

He turned back. me.” 

44 Have I told you to go?” she faltered. \ He rend the will over and over. He scarcely 
He glanced at the sweet shy fhee and paused, > realized its contents, at first. It wos almost 
irresolute. i incredible that, just wlten he had made up his 

Did she love him? Was he reading the < mind to a lifelong battle with poverty, he should 
eloquent face aright? \ be freed from its galling chains. 

“Shall I go or stay?” be whispered. \ “And I owe this to youv Doris, as I do all my 

His quick ear caught the murmured answer: 5 other happiness,” he said. 44 How shall I ever 
“Stay!” j repay you?” 

But the word was followed immediately by > It seemed, that moment, to Doris, os if no 
others. 44 1 have something to tell you,” said j cloud could ever again dim the brightness of her 
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future. She did not know that fate had raised an ? disinherit him; and he knew the girl was a good 
insuperable barrier to her union with Egerton. > pure girl and wouldn’t live with him in any 

- 1 other way. I met him while he was in this 

CHAPTERXX. I dilemma, and before I had seen the young lady. 

O.ve evening, a short time before the events > I am ashamed to confess that I urged him to 
recorded in the last chapter, just as the doctor \ deceive her by a mock marriage that would leave 
hod cozily ensconced himself in slippers and j him free to do as he liked when he came into the 
dressing-gown and drawn his easychair up to \ fortune he expected. He agreed to this, and I 
the fireside, that he might the more comfortably j went to get my uncle, who was to personate the 
enjoy his evening paper and cigar, a sharp peal J minister. I couldn’t sober him up enough for 
at the door-bell aroused him from his dreams of ^ the ceremony, for he was on a regular spree, so 
comfort. It was a summons, as the messenger J the idea occurred to me to get a renl minister 
said, to “ come right off quick and see a man \ and have the knot tied in earnest. Elliott 
that was dying, sure.” S wouldn’t know the difference, I said to myself, 

The doctor had not far to go, and soon turned •> and so I would have a hold on him and could 
aside from the main thoroughfare into a side j make him shell out now and then, if 1 got hard 
street, where the dwellings were poor and { up. I don’t wonder you shrink from me,” he 
shabby. Here, in a back room in one of the > added, as he noticed an irrepressible gesture of 
dingiest of the tenements, lay the patient. indignation on the doctor’s part. “I’ve been a 

The doctor’s quick eye saw that the illness \ hard case, and have done many a thing that I’m 
was fatal. The man was young, but dissipation \ sorry for now ; and that business was the worst 
and disease had done their work. No physician’s \ of all. Still, it isn’t so bad as it would have 
skill would be of any avail. < been if it had been only a mock marriage instead 

“ I’m almost gone, you see, doctor,” gasped l of the binding one that it really was. 1 found 
the sick man. “ You can’t do anything for me, j an old minister, and the marriage was gone 
unless you can give me a little more strength, so j through with all right, witnesses and everything, 
that I can bold out till I tell you something that j and I have the certificate to prove it. I’ve 
I want you to know, so that you will have wrong \ always kept it, though I promised Elliott I’d 
made right. 1 know you are a good man.” \ destroy it. 1 think, at the time, he really meant 
A violent fit of coughing interrupted his j to marry the girl at Mr. Egerton’s death ; but he 
words, and he sank back too utterly exhausted j soon got over his love and was glad enough to 
to speak for awhile. cast her off, which he did, telling her that there 

The doctor mixed a cordial and held it to his \ was nothing between them. She left him and 
lips. When he recovered his breath, he said, never came near him after that. When 1 told 
feebly: j him how matters really stdod, he flew into a ter- 

“I must tell you now, for I’m afraid I won’t > rible rage. But 1 kept cool and let him know 
hold out much longer. Another spell like that J that I expected to be well paid for keeping 
will be my last. Have you a pencil and papers silent. He saw he was in my power and was 
about you? I want you to write the confession > liberal enough for awhile; then we had a quar- 
down, and let this boy, whom I sent for you, \ rel, and he vowed he would never give me 
witness it, so it will be all right—my ante-mortem S another cent. He lias kept his word. I don’t 
statement, you know. My reason for telling you, | care about that now, though. All I wanted was 
instead of anybody else, is that you are a good j to tell you this story, so you could see that the 
friend of the young lady who has been wronged, j girl has her rights.” 

and I know that you will see that she has justice \ He raised himself on bis elbow and slowly 

done her.” j drew a small box from beneath Ills pillow. 

The doctor started at these words. “ Do you i Opening it, he took out a folded paper and put 
mean Mias Maynard?” he cried. s it in the doctor’s hands. 

“Yes, Doris Maynard is her name. John \ “There is the certificate,” be said, “and you 
Elliott is the mao who wronged her, or meant \ will see that all is made right—won’t you, doo- 

to wrong her. It was no fault of his that be > tor? I want to die clear of the sin of deceiving 

didn’t. She came to the city alone, after her j an innocent girl. 1 want to make reparation for 
father died, and Bomchow she got thrown in \ all that she has suffered. Ask her to forgive a 
Elliott’s hands for protection. He didn’t know j dying man and tell her—” 
just what to do with her. He was afraid to j Another paroxysm of coughing interrupted 
marry her, for fear the old man, whose money j these words, and they were his last, for half an 
he was scheming to get, should find it out and \ hour afterward he was dead. 
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It is impossible to tell how thankful the doctor 
was that the stain of dishonor was removed from 
Doris, for whom he had conceived an almost 
fatherly affection. Feelings of mingled joy and 
sorrow filled his heart as he walked slowly home¬ 
ward. He was glad, on the one hand, that 
Dorig hud nothing in her past life for which she 
need blush. Yet, on the other, would not even 
that have been better than to be united, in a 
bond which nothing but death could loosen, to 
such an unscrupulous scoundrel as Elliott? 

it would be impossible now for him to refuse 
to acknowledge Doris as his wife, and she could 
share his wealth with him, if she chose. But 
the doctor, knowing her proud spirit, was sure 
that she would prefer earning her livelihood by 
her own efforts. 

His good wife'8 astonishment was great when 
she heard the narrative. At first, she was 
delighted ; but, after a few minutes’ thought, she 
shook her head dubiously. 

** I think we must send for her to come and 
make us a little visit, and then we can tell her 
all about it, and let her judge for herself what 
she wants to do. I believe with you, that she 
will spurn Elliott, even with his wealth.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The doctor and his wife had resolved to wait 
for a day or two and let the young girl recover 
somewhat from the fatigue and the shock of the 
accident before they told her of the dying man’s 
confession, so that as yet Doris knew nothing. 
But, when after Egerton’s departure she told 
Mrs. Foster of his confession of love, her friend 
felt that she must not suffer her to indulge, for a 
moment, in hopes of happiness that now could 
never be realised. 

As tenderly as she could, therefore, the doctor’s 
wife told Doris that she was not free to accept 
this new love; that she was bound by fetters 
which nothing but death could sever. So great 
was Doris’s contempt and loathing of the man 
who had sought to wrong her, that it was hard 
to learn that she was really his wife. Her one 
thought had been that he could no longer exult 
in his ill-gotten gains. Now she realized that 
to love Egerton was criminal. He must be put 
away forever from her heart. 

44 You must tell him of this new trouble,” 
said Doris : 44 1 cannot—oh, I cannot! I cannot! 
Will you ?” 

So that very day a note summoned Egerton 
to the Fosters’. 

Gentle Mrs. Foster’s sympathetic face warned 
•him, as she entered the room, that she was the 


J bearer of sorrowful news. He looked at her 
l in mute inquiry a moment before he spoke. 

\ 44 Doris has told you,” he said, 44 that, with 

s her past, though so innoceut, she will not come 
\ to me. But oh, persuade her differently! 
j I would do my best to brighten her life, that 
\ has had such bitter sorrow in it already, young 
l as she is. All that love and wealth can lavish 
j upon her shall be hers: lor, thanks to her, 
| I am a rich man now. You, who love her, 
\ will not fear to intrust her to my care.” 

J Every word made Mrs. Foster’s duty seem 
| harder; and, as he paused and waited for 
l a reply, she sought refuge in true woman*s- 
) fashion in a flood of tears. 

S “ Oh, how can I tell you?” she cried. 44 It is 
\ too hard. You can never be anything to Doris. 
\ You must go away and never see her. Yes, 
\ that will be best. Poor child, it will be easier 

> for her never to see your face again, than to bid 
\ you farewell.” 

j “What do you mean?” asked Harold, with 
\ an intensity of emotion that made his voice 
i seem stern and bard. 44 Is it anything but her 
s innocent pa*t? Why must I leave her? Why 
i can she not be my wife ? What insuperable 
| barrier can fate raise between us now?” 

He paused for an answer. The moment that 

> elapsed before Mrs. Foster could control her 
\ voice to speak seemed like an eternity to 

> Egerton. 

| 44 Because she is not free. She was legally 

i married.” 

J Everything seemed to reel before Harold’s 
i eyes. He caught at a table, to keep from 
falling; then he recovered himself, 
s 44 Surely, this is some mistake: she is not 
s married. She told me of the cruel deception 
s that was practiced on her, of the mock mar- 
\ riage; but that was not binding. The man 
\ that she had believed to be her husband told 

I her himself that there were no ties between 
them.” 

44 But it was a real marriage,” said Mrs. 
Foster, 44 though Elliott believed it to be a 

I mockery at the time.” 

Then she repeated the dying man’s confession 
and showed him the certificate of marriage, 
l duly signed and attested, 
j 44 So the poor girl is bound to that infamous 
| wretch and separated from the man who loves 
! her by this?” said Harold, bitterly, crushing the 
\ paper in his clenched band, while a gray look 
\ of hopeless misery settled down on the face that 
\ had been but a little while before so radiant 
\ with love and hope. 

$ “You are right, Mrs. Foster—it will be best 
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that I should go away now and not add to her : 
pain by bidding her farewell. Tell kcr tlint, f 
for her sake. 1 will spare the scoundrel, who i 
richly deserves punishment for his treachery. | 
Say also that I will not make him restore his J 
ill-gotten gaius, lest she should suffer want, j 
But I will see him and make him confess that he 
was the cause of my separation from my father, . 
and I will at least terrify him by threats of j 
letting the law take its course and deal with s 
him os he deserves. 1 cannot yet realize that > 
I must crush out my love, lest it* existence 
should do her wrong. Oh, only an hour ago, 

1 was fool enough to fancy that life had kopt its j 
richest blessing iu store for me until now. ' 
It U hard—hard!*’ and he groaned aloud. 

“ I am glad 1 can leave her in the care of 
such a good friend as yourself,” he said, finally, 
rallying, as he wrung Mrs. Foster’s hand at 
parting. “ God bless you for your kiudness 
to her.” 

He strode away, trying to distance the keen 
pain that seemed to pierce his heart like 
a knife. 

He walked rapidly for some time, without 
any aim or purpose, and then suddenly paused 
and consulted his watch, lie found that lie had 
just time to catch the next down-train, and ho 
made up his mind to have an interview with John 
Klliott as soon as possible and give utterauce to 
the contempt and loathing he felt for him. 

This decision once arrived at. lie lost no time 
in carrying it out. He sprang aboard the train 
as it was moving out of the station, and, settling 
himself in a scat, pulled his hat over his eyes 
and gave himself up to his bitter thoughts. 

When the train reached the station where 
Egerton was to get off, he had no difficulty in 
finding the house which sheltered John Elliott. 

He asked to see the sick man; and, though 
his hostess hesitated for a moment, she assented 
finally and led him upstairs to the chamber. 

“ He is asleep,” she said, os she quietly 
opened the door and cautiously approached the 
bed where Elliott lay. “ He has recovered his 
senses, and the doctor says Bleep is now* the best 
cure. • If you are not in a hurry, you can sit 
down and wait till be wakes.” 

Egerton seated himself in the easyehair beside 
the bed, while, excusing herself on the plea of 
household duties, the lady withdrew. 

Had the man been any other than the one who 
had so grievously wronged bini in the past, and 
now stood between him and happiness, Egerton 
would have pitied him os be lay there, his face 
pinched with suffering and as white as the pil¬ 
low whereon it rested. 


“And yet they say he will recover and stand 
forever betweeu me and happiness,” said Harold, 
bitterly. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The sick man slept on. Harold drew tbe will 
from his pocket, meantime, and rend it. Its 
perusal always afforded him incontrovertible 
proof that his father’s heart had relented at the 
last and fully and freely forgiven him. A low 
gurgling sound suddenly attracted him. Turn¬ 
ing toward the bed, he saw that Elliott had 
wakened and was staring at him with wild 
frightened eyes and a horrified face of incredu¬ 
lity, apparently doubting the testimony of his 
visiou. 

For a moment, neither of the men spoke. 
Then Elliott gasped: 

“ How came you here? Can you not let me 
suffer in peace V” 

“I have come,” answered Egerton, sternly, 
“that you may confess your treachery and 
restore to me my father's rightful will.” 

“I have no will,” responded Elliott, though 
his hand instinctively clutched the little leather 
bag about his neck. “ What ore you talking 
about? I do not know where any will is.” 

“You say you don't know, and you do not,” 
answered Egerton, drawing the document from 
his pocket and unfolding it. “ Here it is—tke 
will which you dared to steal, but did not dare 
to destroy.” 

A look of incredulous amazement seemed to 
petrify Elliott s features# and, with sudden 
strength, he tore the bag from his neck and 
wrenched it open. 

The will was gone! Though, how it had ever 
left his possession and come into tbe hands of 
his arch enemy, he could not conceive, except 
by some supernatural intervention. 

He clutched at the paper in Egerton's hands, 
resolved to regain possession of it hy some 
means, and his unexpected movement was to 
sudden that it was successful. 

There was an open fire burning in the grate, 
and, impelled by an unreasoning impulse to 
destroy it, even at this late hour, he sprang from 
the bed with unexpected strength aud started 
toward the fire. 

“Madman, what are you doing?” cried Eger- 
too, springing after him. 

He lmd caught his arm, and for an instant 
the two men struggled together, Elliott with a 
strength that was astounding in his condition. 
But his hatred of Egerton and his intense desire 
to destroy the will had completely overmastered 
his weak body. His false strength could not 
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endure, however. In a moment, he fell proue piness. But curse my luck ! It has played me 
upon the floor. < false at last. 1 am dying, and 1 shall leave her 

Realizing that he could not reach the fire, he i free. Ah, ‘ the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
made another abortive attempt to destroy toe ) but they grind exceeding small ’ — exceeding 
will by thrusting it into his mouth in a crumpled - small.’ he repeated, “and they have caught me 
ball and trying to swallow it; but Egerton ■ at last. Your revenge is sweet, is it not? You 
snatched it from him before he could execute his \ cun sit here and sec me die while you hold that 
purpose. \ will in your hand that will restore you to your 

lie held on to it with a grip, however, which 5 fathers home. Curse you ! If l could have 
was hard to loos ju ; and, when Egerton at last \ lived ! And 1 might, but for your coming.’’ 
freed the paper from liis grasp, his strength sud- He fixed a look of malignant hatred on Eger- 
denly ebbed, and he lay on the floor as imm^va- ; ton, but he never spoke again. The ashen lips 
ble as a corpse, a faint moan issuing from his ■ moved, yet no sound issued from them, 
parted lips. j Egerton hastily summoned the nurse to the 

Egerton raised him in his arms, unheeding his s , bedside; but there was nothing that human skill 
faint gesture of aversion, and bore him back to \ or care could do. He left the chamber, that he 
his bed. \ might not torture the dying man by his presence. 

There he held a strengthening draught to > At last the end came; and yet, as the nurse 
Elliott’s lips, and would have gone to summon s closed the eyes that were so fixed and glassy, it 
assistance, but the sick man laid a feeble detain- j seemed as if an expression of hatred still lin¬ 
ing hold upon him. 44 Tell me how you got that J gered in them. 

will,” he asked. j The next train carried Egerton back to the 

And Egerton told him—told by wliat niyste- l city, 

rious providence the girl whom he had tried to < It is six months later, and at the altar stand 

wrong so grievously had been the appointed l Doris and Harold, before the white-robed priest 
instrument to restore the will to its rightful \ who is making them man and wife, 
owner; and that, for the sake of the woman he j “Until death do us part,” they repeat, and 
had loved before he had learned that she was > Doris clings closer to the manly arm that she 
the wife of the man who had estranged him > knows will shield and protect her through every 
from his father’s heart and home, Egerton had j sorrow. Her sweet blushing cheek tells her joy, 
resolved to take no measures to punish him, ! while in Harold’s face there is an expression 
44 If I could only live!” fairly hissed Elliott, - that fairly transfigures it. They are happy at 

44 But I feel now, for the first time, that I must ) last, while the man who so cruelly injured them 

die. My getting out of bed has killed me. Even j lies in his unwept grave. 

if you have the fortune I would have kept from i Verily “the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
you, my life would stand between you and hap- i’bnt they grind exceeding small.” 


“GOOD-BYE FORE YER. M 

BY ANNA W. RHETTS. 


“ Good-bt* forever.” I held her hand. 

The sun had rank to rest, 

And a crescent moon, like a silver cloud. 
Climbed the faintly glowing west. 

The grass was dewy, the air was sweet 
With loses and mignonette; 

As 1 clow my eyes in the twilight glow, 

It seems I con breathe it yet. 

There were beds of blossoms and clumps of trees 
A-stretching rivenvard, 

And the night so calmly closed around 
That scarcely a leaf was stirred. 

** Good-bye fbrevor.” 8© faint, so low, 
go sad—so kindly spoken ; 

’Twaa a quiv’ring sigh and a whispered prayer 
From the depths of the heart I had broken. 


Oh, lightly I prised her love that night; 

I smiled at her parting sigh 
As I pressed her hand in the twilight glow 
And answered: 44 My love, good-bye.” 

Then I hied me on, and the night grow dark 
As I crossed the rushing river ; 

Still soft and low came her tender wail: 
“Good-bye, sweet love, forever.” 

Then died the echo ; the night whs dark— 
No star, no Laughter, bo song ; 

But how could I know, 0 heart of mine. 
That forever was so long 

Too late I waken. The past lies dead. 

My love—I can reach her never • 

Too late I know that i loved her true, 

And love her, though parted forever. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF QHILDREN. 

The first question which presents itself in , therefore everything is done to hush the screams, 
considering the subject of the moral education \ But is it not wiser, kinder, and less selfish to 
of children is: When ought it to begin? Some \ teach the child not to cry? Children cry from 
people say it is of no use to try to enforce j two causes: either from temper or from illness, 
obedience before the age of two or three. Then | It is the duty of every mother to ascertain 
reason can, to some small degree, be appealed to, i whether the latter cause induces the fretfuluess 
and the child will understand that it must yield \ in her child, and, if so, to take means at once 
to a superior will. Poor little mortal! The j to remove this cause, if possible. But, if no 
injustice of such treatment does not seem to \ symptom of suffering is discovered, the ca«e 
strike the advocates of it. J immediately demands other treatment, and the 

Who would think of training any but a human j passionateness or obstinacy must be overcome by 
creature in this fashion? Two years of indul- j moral force. 

gence in every whim, two years of willfulness in \ This brings us to the point at which parents 
full career, and then suddenly the heavy hand j encounter their second great difficulty. The lit- 
of correction shall fall! It may sound very \ tie one must be broken of his naughty ways, but 
pretty to say laughingly that baby is a tyrant s how? What means are to be used? And then the 
and must be obeyed ; but, if he is not to continue J great question of corporeal punishment comes in. 
to tyrannize, in justice to the little mite, let him J Shall the rod be spared and the child spoiled? 
recognize this fact at once. A child's training j Let the rod, indeed, be unknown in the house, 
must be begun while it is yet an infant in arms. J we answ T er, but the child need not suffer in 
As soon as it know’s that crying will not conquer, J character. Obedience can be taught without 
it learns the wisdom of submission. A victory s blows; indeed, the temporary obedience that 
gained thus once over a rebellious child, however j ensues is not obedience at all, but merely cowed 
much it may cost the tender-hearted mother at < submission, which breaks forth into rebellion as 
the time, is well won. Next time, the fight will \ soon as the restraining power is removed. Such 
not last so long, and gradually the little child \ servile submission lowers the nature. The child 
learns the necessity of obedience. \ who only obeys from fear of physical suffering 

“ l cannot let the child go on crying so,” cries j will become a coward and a deceiver. 


mauy a weak woman, and the baby is caught up 
and rocked to sleep with soothing caresses, and 
night after night the same spoiling is continued. 


We speak of this chiefly in considering the 
ordinary every-day misdemeanors of childhood. 
The little slaps that an impatient mother bestows 


It is, doubtless, easier at the moment to comfort \ on a refractory infant are but the expression of 
and soothe the willful child, who will sink peace- j her own uncontrolled temper; the box on the 
fuily to rest as soon as it obtains what it so \ ear—a most dangerous punishment—which stings 
vociferously demands; but the parent is buying \ a spirited boy into a passionate outburst, would 
her own ease and satisfaction at a terrible cost to J never be given if the angry governess or nurse 
the child. It is a snare into which those who \ paused for one moment to reflect on the reason 
have to deal with delicate children are very apt j and the consequences of the violent correction, 
to fall. We remember well the case of a little j Such punishments shame both the giver and the 


fellow of seven, a very delicate child, who passed 
into the keeping of an aunt while his parents 
were abroad. 

“ If you let me CTy so, I shall kill myself,” 


recipient, while they undoubtedly harden the 
hearts of both. 

There are, indeed, cases when grave offenses 
call for a whipping, but we should say that they 


said the boy, through sobs and truly heart- hardly ever occur in the nursery, and certainly 


rending weeping; “mother says so!” 


j girls should never be made the subject of a 


He had been used to gaining his way by this j beating. Occasionally—but very exceptionally, 
means from infancy, and was taken considerably \ if the early training has been what it should 
aback to find it was no longer successful. It is ; be—some very stubborn boy of five or six may 
injurious to weakly children to cry lustily, and 1 be guilty of such repeated and persistent acts of 
( 80 ) 
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naughtiness that the rod must be resorted to. j 
Probably one example will suffice for the remain- j 
der of his nursery-life. Cruelty, too, sometimes 
calls for this treatment; but even then the casti- j 
gation must not be inflicted by mother or nurse. \ 
It seems a very hard thing to make papa the ■ 
“bete noire,” but we fear there is no help for it. | 
A boy receives this sort of punishment from his j, 
father with very different feelings from those j 
with which he would regard his mother if she s 
inflicted it. It lowers her in his young eyes, < 
whereas, if the offense is reported to his father, 
and judicially punished by him, it assumes a 
very different aspect. 

As to the punishments to be inflicted—for it is 
vain to hope to pass through the stages of child¬ 
hood without employing them—they must be 
adequate without being unreasonable or unduly 
severe. 

Prolonged penances are objectionable—such, 
for example, as an endless task to be performed, 
or hours of sitting still in idleness. To be sent 
to bed early is the most dreaded penalty, and is 
unproductive of harm, mental or physical. It is, 
of course, open to the objection of its being 
deferred; but this cannot be helped. We are 
afraid lesson-tasks must sometimes be resorted 
to, but with discretion, for it is a pity to make 
study and punishment appear synonymous terms. 

Temporary isolation in a room, where no 
temptations to mischief present themselves, is 
generally found successful with little children; 
but on no account must dark closets be chosen. 
It is, morally and mentally, most harmful to play 
on the fears of children. Copying impositions is 


not to be recommended, because it spoils the 
handwriting, and it is physically injurious to a 
child to stoop for an hour or more. 

A task which exercises a boy's arithmetical 
powers, and is neither useless nor harmful, is 
that of making him multiply seven by seven, and 
the result by seven, and each successive result by 
seven. He may either have to do it for a certain 
time or until a certain result is gained, and the 
teacher should have a book with it all worked 
out, so that the child’s results may be easily 
tested. 

It is wearisome, indeed, and dispiriting, to have 
to consider children from this point of view. It 
would be so delightful to have only the pleasant¬ 
ness and none of the disagreeables of bringing 
them up. But, if they are to be indeed a happi¬ 
ness to us, the good work of training the young 
plants carefully cannot too soon be taken in hand. 
The delicate sapling must be geutly nurtured, 
the crooked tendencies corrected, the weaknesses 
strengthened lovingly, tenderly. The healthy 
vigorous ones demand a different treatment; 
they can be firmly grasped, boldly directed. 

And so, in the nursery, each little child needs 
a distinct treatment*; the character, the disposi¬ 
tion, the temper of each is different—a study in 
itself. Infinite solicitude is needed to make our 
nurseries the beautiftil gardens we would have 
them. And the hours of patient thought and 
care and loving endurance given to the little 
ones will certainly bear their fruit in due sea¬ 
son, when our daughters have become *• polished 
corners,” and our sons truly “pillars of the 
house.” 


HOW TO SAVE DOCTORS’ BILLS. 


Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never lean with the back against anything 
that is cold. 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 
been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then immediately 
go out into the cold. 

After exercise of any kind, never ride in an 
open carriage or near the window of a car for a 
moment; it is dangerous to health or even life. 

Never omit regular bathing; for, unless the 
skin is in good condition, the cold will close the 
pores and favor congestion or other diseases. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until 
the hoarseness passes away, else the voice may j 
he permanently lost or difficulties of the throat > 
be produced. i 


\ Merely warm the back by the fire, and never 
l continue keeping the back exposed to the heat 
S after it has become comfortably warm. To do 
$ this is debilitating. 

\ Never stand still in the cold air, especially 
| after having taken a slight degree of exercise, 
| and always avoid standing on ice or snow, where 
l the person is exposed to the cold wind. 

When going from a warm atmosphere into a 
s cooler one, keep the mouth closed so that the air 
j may be warmed by its passage through the nose 
\ before it reaches the lungs. 

Keep the back, especially between the shoulder- 
blades, well covered; also the chest well pro¬ 
tected. In sleeping in a cold room, establish the 
habit of breathing through the nose and never 
with the open mouth. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY EMILY H . MAY. 


No. 1—Is an after noon-dress, of embroidery 
and figured muslin or batiste. The figured 
material may be either white or colored. The 
underskirt has first a plaited ruffle of the material; 
over it, on the front and sides, is a wide flouncing 
of embroidery. The front drapery may or may 
not be cut with the bodice. It is perhaps more 



convenient to have all the drapery properly 
arranged upon the skirt, and the bodice separate. 
In our model, the short apron-front is plaited 
quite high at the sides, when the back drapery 
(82) 


falls straight, onl}' being slightly looped over the 
; low' tournure. The bodice is round and full, 
' crossing from right to left in front under a wide 
■ sash of soft white mull or surah, w hich ends in 



No. 2. 


j two long loops at the left side. The bodice may 
• be left open at the throat or crossed over a full 
\ vest of muslin or surah, as the taste may suggest, 
i If worn open, a band of black velvet around the 
throat will add much to the style. One and one- 
' quarter yards of wide embroidered flouncing 
s and ten to twelve yards of figured muslin will be 
j required. • 

| No. 2—Is a stylish model for a gingham or 
> sateen. The drapery is long and almost entirely 
< covers the underskirt. The front is edged across 
the bottom and up the left side by a handsome 
Hamburg edging or torchon Ince. The pointed 
basque has a vest-front covering the fastenings, 
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al«o edged with embroidery or lace to match the 
skirt. Cuffs to correspond. Twelve to fourteen 
yards of gingham or sateen and six yards of 
edging will be required for this costume. 
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MULTICOLORED PENWIPER. — DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS. 85 


same, or one of leather, completes the costume. | No. 9—Is a simple bathing-costume for a child 
Sailor-cap, either made of flannel and trimmed : of four to six years, made of navy-blue flannel 
with braid or crochet to match the costume. > and edged with white braid. 


MULTICOLORED PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This kidney-shaped penwiper has the advan- J stitch. A large star and a trail of foliage 
tage of being provided with a rosette with ends ! ornament the stripe in the centre. This stripe 
in variegated chenille, by means of which it j may be of velvet or plush. The inside leaves 
can be suspended close at hand, near or within \ are of cloth of various bright colors, each being 
t lie desk, instead of constantly disappearing ! circular, pinked out, and doubled down. Some 
among letters, bills, etc., and the stripe in the ? persons prefer the inside leaves made of chamois- 
centre can be stuffed sufficiently to hold a few > leather. Either is good ; but the latter does 
pins. The top leaf is of pinked-out cloth, ' not make as pretty a penwiper as the multi- 
tastefuily embroidered with a vine in coral- \ colored cloths. 


DESIGNS FOR DO Y LEYS. 


BY at R s . JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, printed in colors, j most effective; but, if a richer effect is desired, 
we give six designs for d’oyleys. The designs, 5 use the purple and gold and green silks, as 
however, may be used for other purposes. If designated in our pattern. The snow'drop can 
used for d’oyleys, the linen on which they are ? be done »i greenish white; the storks in black 
embroidered should be six inches square, includ- { or gray, with the lines in gold, and the geomet- 
ing the fringe, which should be about an inch, rical pattern in circles in any colors preferred to 
If it is desired to work them with as little trouble make a variety. Care should bo taken to have 
rs possible, then employ only one color, and in ■ good washing-silks. In some expensive d’oylcyg 
that case black or red washing-silk will be the in these patterns gold thread was used. 

Vol. XCIV. —5. 
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We give, for our Supplement - pattern this j The dotted lines show where the plaits are 
month, a very stylish and simple model for a j laid at the back over the tournure and also on 
wrap with a Capuchin hood, most usefbl for cool the hood, where the hood turns over. The letters 
evenings at the seaside or mountains. It is made ] and notches show how the pieces are joined, 
of plaid flannel, camel’s-hair cloth, or eider- j The pattern turns over down the entire front, 
down flannel, and lined with bright - colored ^ indicated by a dotted line—as our paper is 

surah. Our pattern consists of two pieces: ;■ not large enough to take the half of the wrap 

1. Half of Pelerine. j entire. An old plaid shawl can be used for such 

2. Half of Hood. ; a garment. 


On the Supplement, we give a dog’s-head done j On the Supplement, will be found a design in 
in outline, for a gentleman's office-bag, or a towel j outline for a comb-and-brush bag for traveling 
to place on a bureau, a boy’s school-bag, etc. < or for the centre of a towel on which to place 
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FRUIT-CLOTH. — 8CENTED CUSHION FOR LINEN-PRE8S. 87 


toilet-articles on the dressing-bureau. If it is > to be done either in outline or embroidery stitch, 
used for a traveling-bag, it should be done on ! It may be used for various purposes. The orig- 
gray linen or brown holland. \ inal was done in embroidery, in colors, on a 

We also give, on the Supplement, a horse-shoe, J baby-carriage afghon. 


FRUI T-C LOTH. 

BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 



In the front of the number we give a design 
for a fruit-cloth. This is intended to lie in the 
centre of the dining-table, to act the fruit, flowers, 
or cruets, salt and pepper bottles, on. It should be 
thirteen inches wide and twentytwo long, with a 
hem an inch and a quarter on all sides and a row 


of drawn-work above it. The fruit, being given 
full size, can be easily transferred on the ends. 
This should bo worked in the outline-stitch with 
cardinal linen, which is said to stand laundrying 
much better than wash-silk or the Turkey-red cot¬ 
ton. It can be had in any shade, of various sizes. 


SCENTED CUSHION FOR LINEN-PRESS. 



A roll of perfumed cotton wadding is first 
covered with a plain material, draWn in at both 
ends. The embroidery is worked separately, 
on butcher’s-linen or Java canvas, done in 
cross-stitch, with colored cottons or linen floes. 


The wadding is scented with sachet-powder or 
lavender-blossoms. After the roll has been 
mounted with the embroidery, tassels-and-cord 
with lace and ribbon bows are added at both 
ends, to correspond with the embroidery. 
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WALL-POCKET FOR HALL OF COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tills design can be carried out in house- j They are made of red twill or cloth and 
flannel, interplaited flat straw in red-and-white, ' decorated with the Chinese-key pattern, done 
or painted cloth, or a bit of Chinese matting | in braid or outline-stitch. The stars nnd festoons 
for the straw-work. The edge is finished with s are done in the same manner. This strong 
n coarse woolen rope, the sides tied in two j pocket will be most useful for clothes-brushes, 
loops, with ends fringed for tassels. The two \ whisks, etc., and will be found convenient in 
valances are scalloped and fringed with tassels. \ bed-chambers. 


BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pretty border in cross-stitch is useful 
for ornamenting the ends of towels or staud- 
covers. The work is done in colored linen floss or 
French working-cottons, all of which wash well. 

( 88 ) 


j Cross-stitch borders are also much used on coarse 
linen for aprons and borders of children's skirts. 
In the latter case, the band can be embroidered 
and set on the skirt, if more convenient. 
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WATCH-POCKET. 


BY MIS 8 E . J . WEL8U 



A cunning little watch-pocket can be formed ■ sewed together, ns seen in the design, to forrti 
of two circular pieces of plush and satin, with ;> the pocket. A hook with a screw in it is screwed 
an interlining of scented cotton. Overhand the < through the top of it to fasten it on the wall, and 
pieces together over a piece of bonnet-wire, and > the hook to lmng the watch on. A little ewi- 
finish it on the edge with a cord. It is bent and > broidery can be added, if desired. 


DRAW N-W O R K. 


BY MRS. J A N K WEAVER. 


8ix threads aTe drawn for the two narrow 
borders and six left standing. For the centre, 
thirty threads are drawn and worked into the 
design. The fancy stitches, lines, and dots are 
worked in colored cottons or linen floss. 

Butcher*s-linen is the best material for drawn- 
work, as it is coarse and pulls out easily. This 
is a beautiftil design for scarf or towel ends. 

The center pattern can be repeated frequently 
with very good efiect. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Few Words on Economy in Dress. —Due of the best 
Rod wisest rules to make on this subject is: that, before 
purchasing, we should always consider whether “we can 
do without it.” It is surprising—this rule ouce made and 
followed—how much we can do without ami how we can 
make old things do as well as new. This is particularly 
the caso in small things and with young people, who 
fancy the pretty things they see, which look so cheap 
and are really so dear, and who nevertheless cauuot 
afford them without prejudicing and taking from something 
of more importance. 

As a rule, most women and girls have more gowns than 
are at all needful, and they would be far better clud if they 
had fewer and wore out more thoroughly what they have. 
Three dresses are usually quite enough for comfort and 
good-looks, and we should take care not to have more tliuu 
one of a kind—excepting, of course, we live in a laud of 
perpetual summer, where wash-dresses are a necessity. 
These three, for people who are of ordinary means, consist 
of a house-dress, a good tailor-made or walking dress, and 
a black or colored silk as a best gown, which, if made with 
two bodices, would do likewise for the grander occasions 
of society-life. When a change is needful, a new tailor- 
made dress could lie got and the old one made the morning- 
gown. Always holding the ideal woman before our eyes— 
the “pink of neatness” and daintiness—what blessings 
should bo showered ou the head of the in vet) tor of tailor- 
made frocks and gowns 1 All plain woolen gowns seem 
called “tailor-made” indiscriminately, provided they fit 
woll and are not overcomo with too redumlaut trimmings, 
neatness and a good fit being the chief consideration. Oiic 
great secret of neatueaa in ap|>earancs in our gowns is to 
keep them well brushed and dustod. 

The fashionable dress-material for either promenade or 
reoeption drawee Is a Henrietta; and, now that Messrs. 
Mac Lon A Co. are making au all-wool Henrietta with a silk- 
fluiabed face, every woman of moderate means can appear 
tn a costume made from this beautiful fabric. These Hen¬ 
riettas look fully ns haudsome as those made with a silk 
warp, aud are far more durable, for the reason that nil 
fabrics which are made from different materials are never as 
satisfactory as a fabric made from one materia), and besides, 
they cost just half what one would have to pay for the silk 
warp. 

It has required much time and experience to perfect 
Mac Lea's Henrietta and attain the beauty of touch and 
finish characteristic of the goods; but tills has been 
accomplished by the use of the purest Australian wool, 
the best of dyes, and the most modern machinery. 

There are many imitations of MacLen’s goods, and the 
Attention of ladies is called to the fact that tho goods are 
rolled upon a mahogany board with the trade-mark thereon ; 
“ D6pos6 Mahogany Patent.” 

A Great Want.— After all, our great want in social life 
Is a deeper and wider sympathy. This it is which enables 
us to see with another's vision and to appreciate another's 
instincts. Without merging a particle of our own individ¬ 
uality, we may so fairly put ourselves in the place of our 
friend as to feel how natural It is for her to speak and act 
as she does. 
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Ot'R New Volume. —We do not often call special atten¬ 
tion to our owu merits—this is done so liberally by the 
press that we have uo need. In this opening number, 
however, the marked excellence of our steel-plAte really 
deserves mention. Steel-engravings, as everybody knows, 
are tho finest of nil, and ours is the only magazine in 
America which goes to the great expense of producing 
them. Anybody curious to note their superiority need 
only look at the full-page illustration called “A Reverie,” 
in the May number of one of our city contemporaries, and 
compare it with the same picture iii the April number of 
“ Peterson” for 1881, where it appeared as a steel-engraving 
with the title “Iu the Balcony.” 

In this new volume, the steel-plates will bo especially 
noteworthy, as we have ready a collec tion which, for beauty 
of subject and exquisiteness of execution, even we have 
never equaled. We have, too, some of the best stories 
that we have published for years; and, in August, wo 
shall commence a serial by the author of “A Transplanted 
Rom*," one of the most popular society-novels of our day. 
A new feature, tlmt cannot fail to interest every mother 
of a family, will be a series of articles entitled “Talks by 
a Trained Nurse." In short, this volume will be in every 
way a convincing proof of the superiority and ever- 
pregressive character of “Peterson.” 

Articles Useful for Cuts and Bruises.— Every prudent 
housewife and mother of a family should keep the accom- 
\ pnnying items safe from the reach of children and servants 
t uml iu a cupboard where the mistress alone can find them : 
| Olive oil, sal-volatile, hartshorn, a graduated medicine- 
| glass, udbesivo plaster, court-plaster, goldbeater's skin, 
\ cotton wool, some of the best white wadding, fingers of old 
? gloves, violet powder, fuller’s earth, glycerine, rosewater, 
s camphor aud spermaceti ointment, cold cream, vaseline, a 
\ few rolled-up bandage* from one to four and a half Inches 
w idc, a piece of narrow tape, some old liuen, aud a pair of 
scissors. 

To Transfer Patterns.— A good plan in transferring 
patterns from our .supplement is to fasten the Supplement 
; on the paper. Take the thread from the sewing-machine 
; and run the papers through the machine, following the 
pattern. Take the Supplement from the paper and cut, 
following the row of little holes, and a true pattern will 
l>e obtained. Tho embroidery - patterns may be done in 
the samo way—a perforated pattern will be the result. 
Use pounce and press with r hot Iron. 

Persons whose digestion is disturbed by radishes suffer no 
annoyance if the vegetable is scraped and laid in cold— not 
ice—water for a few’ moments before serving. It is an ele¬ 
ment in the outer coating that causes the distress so often 
experienced by lovers of this earliest of vegetables. 

Ai.l mothers should have “Our Baby's First and Second 
i Year,” by Marion Harland. It Is a splendid little book and 
is furnished free upon receipt of your address, by Reed A 
Cnmrick, New York. Send for it and Jou will find it con¬ 
tains many valuable suggestions. 

Unkind Worm.—A n unkind word foils easily from th» 
tongue, but a coach and six horses cannot bring it back. 
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It is Never Too Late to Get i t Cu bs for this rungs- > 
siue or to subscribe lor a single copy. Now is a good time < 
to subscribe, as a new volume begins with this number. s 
We can, however, scud back number* to tbooe who prefer » 
to begin their subscription with January. Our premiums 
for getting up clubs are the tiuost ever ottered, and liave j 
been warmly commended by the thousand* who have < 
received them. Our club terms are as follows ; > 

Three copies for #4.50, with the large engraving, “ The \ 
Wreath of Immortelles,'’ or “Choice Gems,*' lor premium. > 

Four copio* for SC.40, or six copies for with au < 

extra copy of the nutguxiue for a year, for premium. > 

Five copies for $8.00, or seven copies lor $10.00, with both \ 
an extra copy oue year and either the etigruviug or “ Choice > 
Gems,'’ for premiums. A sample copy will be sent free to < 
anyone desiring to get up a club. \ 

Reading in France. — Frenchwomen have of late begun 5 
to manifest an extraordinary taste for rare books, curious < 
editions, and beautiful old bindings. In many a draw ing- s 
room, from which books used to be banished as unfitting, ^ 
bookcases have becu introduced, while magazines and vol- \ 
nmes of curreut literature, in loose covers mode of old \ 
damask, lie about on tables and consoles. This is a great \ 
step in the rigbt direction; hitherto the typical Parisian < 
read less than the women of any other civilized nation, and ^ 
the only wonder is that they are so well informed as they t 
are in most matters. ; 

The Foremost Periodical. —The Phillipsburg (Pa.) j 
Journal says: “The attractive features that have always \ 
characterized ‘ Peterson's Mugazine ’ have made it the fore- < 
most periodical of the kind published. Very nmny of the f> 
ladies of this country look upon it as indispensable—could < 
not think of keeping house without it” jj 

Strong Points in Cookery. —The cardinal virtues of \ 
cookery arc cleanliness, frugality, nourishment, and > 
palatableness. \ 

Epictetus says : “ Men are disturbed, not by things them- > 
selves, but by their opinions or thoughts coucerniug those £ 
things.*' \ 

A HOUSEHOLD A, B, C. s 

As soon as you are up, shake blanket* and sheet ; \ 

Better be without shoes than sit with wet feet; \ 

Children, if healthy, are active, not still ; > 

Damp sheets and (lamp clothes will both make you ill; 

Eat slowly, and always chew your food well; > 

Freshen the air in the house where you dwell ; \ 

Garments must never be made to be tight; > 

Homes will be healthy if airy and light; < 


If yon wish to be well, »s you do, I've no doubt, 

Just open the windows before you go out; 

Keep your rooms always neat, and tidy, and clean ; 

Let dust on the furniture never be seen ; 

Much Illness Is caused by the waut of pure air, 

Now to opeu your windows be ever your care ; 

Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept; 

People should see that their floors are well swept; 

Quick movements in children are healthy and right; 
Remember the young cannot thrive without light; 
flee that the cistern is clean to the brim ; 

Take care that your dress is all tidy and trim ; 

Use your nose to find out if there be a bad drain, 

Very md are the fevers that come in its train ; 

Walk aa much as yon can without feeling fatigue— 

Xerxes could walk full many a league ; 

Tour health is yonr wealth, which your wisdom must keep; 
Zsal will help a good cause, and the good you will reap. 


Foe the benefit of tltose who may wisa to subscribe and 
do uot desire Die back u umbers, we otter to send tbu maga¬ 
zine for the uext six mouths, or troiu July to December, 
for $1.00. A six mouths* trial will convince you of the 
superiority of “ Peterson,’’ ami you will waut to reuew the 
subscription for 1880. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Too On ions. By Edward J. Goodman. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippiucott Company. —This is the autobiography of a 
man who suddenly limls himself possessed of the ability 
which most persons have, at some time, craved—that of 
being grauted a knowledge of future events. Any question 
that he may ask, in regard to coming event*, is instantly 
uud unerringly answered by some power which, though 
apparently lodged in his brain, is extraneous to aud entirely 
independent of his will. He is not permitted, however, to 
commuuicate to anyone else the knowledge granted him ; it 
is only within certain circumscribed limits that he is able to 
act on it. The story itself is very interesting, and Diis 
weird faculty, while giving a charm of newness, is employed 
in a way so natural, even matter-of-fact, as to make tlie 
reader almost forget that its possession is less probable thuu 
the incidents connected with its exercise. 

The Deserter aud Prom the Hanks. By Copt. Charles King, 
U. S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. — There 
is only one objection to having these charming stories 
united in a single volume—reading them in succession, it is 
difficult to decide between their re«i»ective merits. Which¬ 
ever is read last will probably, for the time, bear off the 
l*tiin in the reader’s opinion. Both are stories of garrison- 
life, and American novels of that kind have not been 
numerous enough to deprive them of the charm of novelty. 
In this style of romance, Captain King has no equal; hi* 
brilliant novel, “The Colonel’s Daughter,*’ published some 
years since, proved this conclusively, and each later work 
has strengthened his position. 

The Path to Fame. By Edward Ruben. New York: 
0. Lauckner. —This novel, by an author whose name is new 
to us, is not only interesting, but gives promise of* much 
future good work. It is the history of a young artist 
whose varied experiences in pursuit of fame are well nar¬ 
rated, and the love-story blended therewith is effective and 
original in treatment. The whole tone of the book is 
lofty, full of a fairly passionate contempt for deception and 
slmms, whether in business or social life; and the philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions—which it seems necessary nowadays 
that every novel sfionld contain—though never obtrusive, 
form a strong undercurrent in the direction of ethical 
culture. 

Society Rap'd*. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— 
This novel, which appears anonymously, is reported to be 
the production of a well-known society leader, and certainly 
l>eurs every evidence of having been wrritton by a person 
thoroughly familiar with the scenes and characters it 
describes. It Is, of course, a story of fashionable lifo, but 
written with a deeper purpose than the mere depicting of 
ball-room frivolities. The successes and failures of fashion’s 
devotoes are skillfully presented, the characters are well 
drawn, the style is bright and vivacious, aud the satire as 
keeu as the humor is enjoyable. 

Kemieth Cameron. By Judge L. Q. C. Brown, of Louisiana- 
Philadelphia: T. B . Peterson A Brothers.— This is a novel of 
Louisiana life in the days before the Civil War, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit and coloring of the time. It is a 
love-story of great interest; the iucideuts are well chosen, 
powerfully depicted, and the author is unusually happy iu 
his delineation of negro character and dialect. There is a 
description of a horse-race, which is the most striking wo 
have read lu a long time—even Hawley femart, with all hit 
skill in that lint! never surpassed it 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


through the bag; but those who cauuot afford to be soniOe 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

F%om Old and New Friend*. —it is several months since \ gently press the remaining juice out of the bug, which, 
we have published any extracts from the friendly letters we j though it be not so bright in color, is equally good. Jelly, 
are constantly rocemug, aud the pile on our tablo is really j to be really good, should at first be thoroughly boiled. A 

second warming of fruit-jelly detracts from the flavor of the 
fruit, and resembles more a syrup thun a Jelly. 

lied-Currant Jelly .—To three parts of red currants, which 
should be fresh and not over-ripe, mix one of whit*. Place 
these into a preserving-pan and gently stir over a clear fire 
until the juice (lows freely, then turu tlioui into a fine hair 
sieve aud draiu ; pass the juice through a jelly-bag, weigh 
it, aud boil it fust for flfteon minutes, adding to each pouud 


formidable. We have room for so few, that to choose from 
umo' g these scores of flattering messages would be Impoe- 
sible. We quote from those which first come to hand. One 
lady writes to us: “I have taken the magazine for twenty 
years, and consider the fancy-work department aloue worth 
more than the price of the mngaziuc.” A lady writes from 
Uolorado: “The magazine is charming, aud 1 can my with 
so many of your subscribers that it improves all tho time.” 

Another subscriber says: “ The magazine is even much bet- \ fight ounces of coarsely-powdered sugar. .Set this aside on 
ter than I expected, and there has been no falling-off, but a \ the hob, stirring well until all the sugar is dissolved. Theu 

!; thoroughly boil the jelly for fiftceu minutes and pour it 
\ into a pot. Au excellent jelly may be made with equal 
I parts of the juice of red and white currants and raspberries. 
( Be sure, whenever scum rises, l»cfore or after the sugar is 
> put in, to remove It, or the preserve will be cloudy. 

< Gooseberry Toad .—A pint of green gooseberries ; clean 
\ them thoroughly from stems and dried blossoms: then toast 
Why Baking-Powders ARE Best.— (From Hall’s Journal J to a bri £ hl brown as muuy slices of stale bread as will make 
of Health.) Baking-powders, properly compounded aud i; three layers for a quart pie-dish. Dip oaeh piece of toast 
containing pure croain of tartar, are more convenient than <1 in n»ilk, sprinkle tho upi»or surface with white powdered 
yeast; and bread and pastry made with them are just as \ sugar, having your berries stewed ten minutes, so tliut uoue 


long step forward, since I saw it last.” A new subscriber 
writes: “ I like your magazine very much. It is tho best 1 
over read. I would not be without it for a good deal more 
than its cost.” A lady, renewing her subscription, writes: 
“ I have been a subscriber to your magazine for several 
years, and find it a necessity in the house.” 


Wholesome and far more palatable. 


\ of them shall be broken. Cover one slice of toast with 


We are in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of the i them ; the berries are to be covered with another slice, and 
Royal Baking-Powder, who commenced and are vigorously \ thus proceed for each layer. The whole tola* placed iu a 
conducting tho war agaiust tho use of adulterated baking- \ moderately hot oven for a quarter of an hour before semi- 
powders. \ 

Before committing ourselves, however, wo made tests of j> 
a sufficient number of Imking-powders to satisfy ourselves > 
that the substitution of alum for cream of tartar in their > 


ing to table. 

Currant, Ranjiberry, or Blackberry Jam .—Pick over aud 
mash the fruit; allow oue pound of sugar to a pouud of 
fruit. Put the fruit and one-quarter of tho sugar into a 
composition has not been over-estimated, while a careful ^ granite or porcelain kettle; when boiling, add another 
examination of the Royal Baking-Powder confirms our > quarter of the sugar; boil again, add more sugar, and, when 


belief that Dr. Mott, the Government chemist, when ho 
singlod out and commended this powder for its wholesome- 
uess, did it wholly in tiie interests of the public. 

We do not hesitate to say that tho Royal Baking-Powder 
people deserve the gratitude of the community whom they 
are endeavoring to protect. 


OUR NEAV COOK-BOOK. 

tO-Krery Receipt in litis Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. * 


all is used, let it boil till it hardens on the spoon iu the air. 
s Apples, pears, peaches, and quiuces should be |uured, cut 
> small, and treated in the same way. Cooking iu euly a 
t little sugar at a time prevents the Unit from bccouiiug bard. 
\ Black-Currant Jelly .—To one pound of picked aud washed 

< black currants, add one gill of water. Set this iu a preserv- 
i lug-pan, which should be of copper. Bruise the fruit well 

< w ith a woodon spoon ; afterward bike off the preserve and 
‘ strain through a hair sieve. To each one pouud of fruit, 

allow one pound of white sugar. Boil for ten minutes. 

Ilaspbeni Vinegar.— 8oak four pounds of fruit in two 
quarts of malt vinegar, and to each quart of juice add two 
pounds of loaf-sugar ; when this is well dissolved with boib- 
iug, fine it with a tablespoon fill of isinglax*. dissolved in the 
acid first, and then added to the bulk. After this, the whole 
must be strained. 

No preserves or jam should be tied down, but, alter put* 


French Beam for Winter Use .—Gather tho beans dry and 
young, slice as for cooking, then put in largo narthonwarn 
Jars, with alternate layers of salt; as the beans shrink, fill 
up tho jars from day to day until closely filled ; tie over ) ting thorn into Jars, and they become cold, place circles 
with brown paper. Keep in a cool dry place. Before | of tissue-paper over to prevent dust, and stand the Jars iu 


using, soak in water for a fow hours aud boil in plenty of 
water without salt. i 

Frit*. —Tut tho cucumber—already cooked—into pieces £ 
alxmt tho length of your little finger, dry them very care- l 
fully in a cloth, and fry them in buttvr. They can also be .• 
dipped In a good batter and then fried in the same way as s 
salsify. Particular caro mibt be taken to have the vogeta- j 
Me very dry, as the slightest moisture will prevont them s 
frying crisp. £ 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 


a dry current of air. Portable sufes hung to the ceiling are 
excellent for tho purpose. 


IIOW TO AMUSE CHILDREN ON RAILWAY 
JOU UN K YS. 

There are few of us who have not at some period of onr 
lives been unfortunate enough to take a long railway jour¬ 
ney In company with a restless peevish child. How ranch 
s on such occasions have we commiserated ourselves, and how 


Stout or Fruit Jellies .—For currant or any kind of fruit \ devoutly we have wished that we had not been so unlucky 
jellies, the fruit should be washed and strained. Boil the <! as to tako a seat in the particular cur in which onr 
juice and skim, to each pound of fruit allowing one pound \ troublesome little fellow-ttrTeior Is established. And yet. 


of sugar. Can* should always be taken that tho Julco is < if we huvo any Bense of justice, we must often own that it is 
measured before the sugar Is put. Flint throw the sugar j not so much tho chitd's fault if lie is noisy and tiresome, as 
J'lto the pan, making it into a syrup by the addition of a > it is that of the people with whom he is. A railway journey 
little water, and then add thejnice aud 1st it boil rapidly. | Is tedious enough, oven to reasonable adults, accustomed ns 
Man^cooks only use for jeUiui tho Juke which flows freely < thoy are to lit still for oue or store hours at a time, and able 
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m they are to beguile the tedium by falling beck on reflec¬ 
tion end book*. 

Bet a child ie accustomed neither to keep its body in one 
attitude uor its miud ou one subject, end to bint three or 
four hoars’ confinement in e railway-car ia intolerably 
irksome. A judicious parent, therefore, will endeavor to 
provide some amusement for her child, by which I do Dot 
mean that die will burden herself with a vast collection ot l 
toys, bat aimply that she will take with her the raw material s 
oat of which children will very quickly manufacture their < 
uwro toy*. A newspaper, a ball of fine string, and a few j 
colored lead-pencils will more than suffice to keep a couple < 
of children well amused over an ordinarily long railway S 
Journey—always provided that the mother takes a little \ 
trouble iu making happy suggestions. For children are s 
quick enough at catcbiug up and carrying out the most i 
shadowy suggestions, but are not quite as prompt iu s 
originating them themselves. The mother should be ready $ 
with suggestions which chitne in with the predominant s 
thought Iu the children’s minds at the moment. Thus, 5 
when the seaside is their destination, and their small heads < 
art full of the delights of digging ui the sand and playiug \ 
with sea-water, it is cosy enough to entrance them with a <> 
description of the docks and harbors they cau construct ou > 
the morrow—no mere hole filled with water, but something < 
as like the real thing as saud and spades can make it, with a \ 
said pier stretching out into the sea, and with ever so many \ 
ships ridiug at anchor. Here is the opportunity for the \ 
mother to suggest: “Wo might make some ships now.” 
The children will hail the idea with acclamation, the news¬ 
paper will be brought into requisition, and for the next 
twenty minutes little fingers will be busy fashioning paper 
loalh. The proposal to color tho keels will keep them 
occupied yet another ten minutes, and then—well, thou it 
will be necotflury to think of something else, since children 
love to vary tlieir amusements continually. The suggestion 
to make a long tail for a kite will now proli&bly meet with 
tiTor, and, the colored pencils being already to the fore, tho 
children will naturally proceed to color their folded bits of 
piper red, blue, and yellow, before stringing them together. 
When tired of this, they may next be induced to plait 
together lengths of string for the purpose of making a 
good stout cord to which to attach those precious pails they 
meau to do so much work with when once ou the seashore, 
{•tunes of cat’s-c radio, and noughts and crosses, may also be 
fallen back upon. In fact, nothing is too trivial or common¬ 
place to l»e utilized for the little ones’ amusement, and, by 
taking some pains in this direction, one does not alone keep 
the children happy and contented, bnt ous saves their 
grwwn-np fellow-traveler from much avoidable irritation 
tud discomfort. 


FASITI0N8 FOR JULT. 

Fio. i.—A ?tehnoon -Dress, or tfcntr Embroidered 
Batiste, over a plain surah skirt of the some color, which 
U edged with » narrow knife-plaiting of poppy-red sirrah. 
Ribbon to match forms tho belt and omnments the skirt, 
being tied In a long loop on the left side. Full bodice 
and half-frill sleeve*. Hat of 6cni straw, veiled with tulle 
and faced with red velvet to match. Some loops of ribbon 
snd field-flowers adorn the front. 

Fio. ii. — Afternoon-Dress, or Striped Lioht and 
Bask Blur Foulard. The underskirt Is cut on the cross. 
The tunic in front is cut with the front of the bodice, 
which opens on the left side, and is held in place at the 
waist by a pointed waistband. The fullness of the bodice 
Hi front is made into a sort of tucked yoke. Full sleeves. 
The back-drapery is very simply looped. 

Fn». ,n. — Evening on Afternoon Dress, or Plain Pi*k 
fawstw OB KuN’s-VRiLDfo. The underskirt is laid in 


large plaits, edged with a tiny knife-plaiting. Tbs tunic 
is trimmed, a little oue side in front, by three rows of 
narrow watered ribbon, put on plain. The back-drapery 
hangs long and straight, with but little looping over the 
touiuure. The bodice iu frout is cut iu oue with the tunic 
and fastens under the waistband over a full vest of surah 
to match. Half-full sleeves. 

Fio. iv. — Garden-Party Dress or Pale-Blue, in China- 
Silk, Surah, Cashmere, or Kun’s-Vkiuno. The skirt is 
iu wide kilt-plaits all arouud. A short scarf-drapery crow*** 
the front, which is caught up iu some simple loops at tin* 
back and theu falls straight. Tho bodice opeus over a full 
vest of cream-white surah or silk-niusliu. Tight coat- 
sleeves, slightly fulled at the shoulders. Hat of Tuscan 
straw, trimmed with quill and baud of silk or ribbon to 
match the dress. Red parasol. 

Fio. v.— Carden-Party Dress, or Sorr Wiiitr Mull 
or Silk-Muslin, over a violet-colored surah skirt, which 
is edged with a narrow ruffle of the silk. Rosettes of 
violet groe-grain ribbon loop up the overdress. The bodice 
is mode of the silk, and tho trout almost entirely covered 
with the musliu. Full sleeves iuto bands of the silk. 
Hat of straw, faced with violet velvet and trimmed with 
apple-blossoms. Parasol of white lace, trimmed to match 
the costume. 

Fio. vi.—Evening-Dress, or White Nun’s-Vriling. 
There is a narrow plaiting at the bottom. The drapery 
at the back is but slightly looped, and the front is simply 
drawn up at the sides. On the left side are three box-plaits 
of the uuu's-voiling, on the right side is a puuel of rich 
brocade in niauy colors. The vest is of tho saute material 
as the panel. The bodice has plaits reaching from the 
shoulders to the point of the waist. Tho three-quarter 
sleeves are finished to correspond with the bodice. Bow 
of white satin ribbon in the hair. 

Fia. vu.—C apote, or Black Lack, lined with red erfipe. 
The brim is bordered with small red cherries. A cluster 
of similar fruit ornaments the front, uustliug in a bow 
of red or block ribhou. 

Fio. viii.—Plastron, or Silk Gauze, bordered with an 
embroidered riblion or galloon. Sauio forms the standing 
collar ot the back. This plastron may be worn with 
different dresses. Bow of ribbon, of the color of the drees 
with which it is worn. 

Fia. ix. — Walking-Costume, or Foulard or Satren. 
The underskirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits on the sides. 
The tunic falls long in front, much plaited at the waist 
under the bodice. The back lias one long loop over the 
tournure, then falls in straight lilies. The bodice is full 
in front, over o tiny vest of white. Galloon or embroidery 
outlines the edge of the vest. Hut of straw to match the 
costume, facod with Velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips 
and loops of ribbon. 

Fio. x.— Mantelet, or Gray Twilled Cloth, with 
Capuchin hood of striped surah iu guy colors. The edge 
of the mantle is finished with a ball-fringe. An ornament 
to correspond finishes the point of tho hood. Bounet of net 
or tulle, edged with silver lace and ornamented iu frout 
with two white-aud-gmy birds. 

Fio. xi.—Girl's Bailor-Hat, of atmw or summer felt, 
with galloon-bordered brim. The trimming is of ribbon 
of the same shade. 

Fio. xii.—H otwE-DnEas, or Challis. The ground is of 
l cream -white, with chestnut-brown design upon it. Both 

I under and skirts are edged with a lsoud of brown ribbou 
or vblvet, the np]>er skirt being full and slightly draped. 
The bodice has a rolling collar, is slightly full back and 
front, and has a vest, high collar, belt, and cuffs to 
oorrbspetid with the trimming of tho aklrts. 

Fig. xiii,—Garden-Hat, or Fancy Straw Braid, black 
or in dark color, fared with puffings of tulle and trimmed 
with Imuches of hawthorn and loops of ribbon. 
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children’s fashions 


Fio. xiv.— Garibaldi Bodice, in self-colored flannel, 
cashmere, or surah. The lull vest may be of the same or 
a contrasting color. The collar and cuffs are like the vest 
A buckle ornaments the belt on the left side. 

Fia. xv.—W alking-Costume, of Plain and Striped 
India-Silk or Gingham. The skirt, collar, cuffs, and 
small yoke are of the striped material, the overdress and 
bodice of the plain. The sleeves aud bodice are full 
and the tunic Is draped with large box-plaits on the right 
hip. The sash is of the same material. 

Fig. xvi. —Tennis-Blouse, of Plain and Striped 
Flannel. The plain is in cream-white or light-fawn and 
the stripe in colors to correspond. 

Fig. xvii.—Girl’s Hat, in FaNcr Straw, trimmed with 
ribbon and surah silk to match. 

Fio. xvui.—E vening-Costume, of White Nun’s-Vkilino. 
The skirt is short and the underskirt laid in deep kilt-plaits. 
The tunic is long and fall in front and hangs in straight 
lines at the back. The bodico is full, buck and front— 
being pointed nearly to the waist-line at the back. The 
front Is shown in the illustration. Black velvet forms the 
pointed waistband, edges the tup of the ttodice, and forms 
the bands for the full sleeves. Long loops-aml-ends of 
wide black velvet rild»on ornament one side of the skirt. 
Hair is dressed high and ornamented by a bunch of soft 
pink crushed roses without foliage. 

General Remarks. — Pari* gown*. The fashionable mo¬ 
distes are showing some few new designs, both in fabric 
and make. The general outlines of dresses are changed. 
Corsages are either round short waists or else long poiuted 
ones. Full sleeves for thin material are In great favor, 
especially for lace dresses. A black lace dress which we 
have Just seen is made of dotted net over a black moir6 
and trimmed with watered ribbon edged with a narrow gold 
braid. This gowu had two waists: one high and with long 
sleeves, the lace in three pulTs on the arm, tied with narrow 
watered ribl*on ; the low-necked waist was of the moir6. 


Blue linen gown* for morning-wear are made with round 
belted waists or with Norfolk jackets. The sklrt-dmperita 
should fasten up over the waists, to give the effect of 
polonaises, even if not cut in that way. 

itu*li*u and percale* are made in some very simple style, 
but with full shirred bodices and full sleeves, mostly belted 
at the waist with either bolts or sash-ribbons, and further 
ornamented by loops-and-ends of ribbon to match. 

Long Diredoire coat worn over a plain skirt is a useful and 
stylish garment for utmost any season. The coat is simply 
an nudraped Princess polonaise, reaching nearly to the 
edge of the dres*-»kirt and open down the entire front. 
The front of the waist is turned back with revere, showing 
a wide vest underneath. There are large cuffs and broad 
square pockets set on each hip. These coats may be mode 
of camel'e-hair or Chuddab, in black, gray, or Suftde or 
bluish tints. 

Marie Antoinette fichu* are again coming into fashion for 
afternoon and evening toilettes—and most becoming they 
are, especially for slender figures. They are niudo of net 
with a lace frill or of mull or silk-muslin edged with lace. 
They are tied simply over the bodice, knotted in fVont, 
or else are made with ends long enough to cross and tie 
at the back, where sa&h-ribboiis are often added. Both 
olack and white lace fichus are imported, and some are 
made with ladder-like insertions, through which narrow 
ribbons arc run. 

For very young girl s, white dresses of allmtrows, nun* 
vciling—or, better than these, plain white muslin with 
tucks nnd insertion of Valenciennes—with watered ribbon 
for trimming, are worn. A sash of watered nbhou, five 
or six inches wide, is sewed into the side-seome, then 
brought front, crossed, aud ties at the back or at the left 
side. 

The fancy for green still prevails, especially with black 
lace dresses, sometimes the dress being made over a green 
silk petticoat nnd further trimmed with watered ribbon in 


druped with the lace crossing the bust, forming a V, back 
and front. Short puffed sleeves As predicted, tournures 
are much smaller aud lower than those worn during the 
winter. 

The thori-ieaisted Empire dre**e* are the latest style for 
ddbutautes and bridesmaids. Flounces are revived and 
are worn In various ways; sometimes a single flounco 
is plaited around the edge of the skirt, or there are 
three or four overlapping each other. On taffeta-silk, the 
edges of these flounces are usually pinked, and oftentimes 
the flounces form a side-jwnel or are arranged directly in 
front. High standing collars are still the prevailing style ; 
but, with tho warm weather, many dresses omit them 
altogether, and they are open at the throat and trimmed 
with lace high at the buck, nnd brought from tho back 
down the front of tho waist in a jabot. 

There is almod a heurUdering variety of choice in the mAke 
of bodice*. A great many of the bodices fasten diagonally, 
while some are double-breasted. But there is one prevail¬ 
ing characteristic: tho fastenings are almost always con¬ 
cealed. But, no matter how plainly made and draped the 
skirt may be, tho bodice must be trimmed. There are 
endless varieties in the iikhIo of draping the bodices— 
a plastron, revers of velvet, Jabots of lace, full lace vests, 
or vest of plaited surah or other soft material combined 
with the material of the dress. Veit* of a contrasting color 
to the costume are covered over with lines of either silver 
or gold braid. Cuffs and collar to match. 

Red drawee , in scarlet Indla-sllk, with designs In black 
or cashmere colors, will Ik> very p »pnlar at the seaside, 
where anything red looks well. These India-silks have 
shirred bodices nnd long drapery Red silks with white 
designs printed on them are trimmed with whits lace and 
have soft full vests of white silk-muslin. Red wool dresses 
are made up with black embroidery in open eyelet pattern*. 


rows, together with rosette*, sash, loops, ends, etc. Ivory 
and W’hite lace dresses are equally fashionable with given 
trimming. 

'1'he hair is often dressed very high, and there certainly 
is a disposition to return to the style which wiyi the fashion 
during the Empire period in France. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Little Girl’s Costume, of English Embroidery 
and Nainsook. Tho nkirt, yoke, cuffs, and collar are all 
of the embroidery. The full blouse waist is plaited into 
the yoke, back and front uliko, and the plaits stitched down 
two inches with feather-stitch embroidery in white cotton. 
Muslin bonnet, trimmed with a big rosette of plaited lace 
or mnslln edged with lace, or the bonnet may bo of straw 
or Leghorn with white ostrich-tips. 

Fio. ii. — Costume for a Young Girl. It is of cream 
zephyr gingham, aud the same in stripes of cream and 
violet, red, or dark-blue. Tills is used for the skirt. The 
bodice and tuuic am of tho plain material. The full 
plastron has revers which am carried down the back ef 
the bodice like the front, whero they terminate under 
the waistland. Fnll sleeves gathered into cuffs of the 
stripe. Hat of cream straw, trimmed with ostrlch-tipe 
and ribbon to match tho costume. 

Fio. hi.—Sailor-Oostume, in Washino-Linkn, Blue 
and White. Tho bltio collar is trimmed with either white 
braid or rows of stitching. Dark-blue sailor-cap. 

Flo. iv. — Hat von Girl of Eioht to Ten Year*. 
Rongh vandyked straw in ta|wstry-tluts, trimmed with bows 
of ribbon and bunch of wild roses. 

Fio. v.—S leeve for gingham or plaid woolen drees, 
trimmed with crocheted lace and ribbon to form the cuff. 
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WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 

BY EMILY LENNOX. 



T was one of those pearl-pray mornings 
when the sun seems to coquet with the clouds 
and the sea comes swelling in with a tender light 
on its crest, too soft for brightness, too gay for 
gloom. Two young men stood on the bluffs at 
Block Island and looked off across the Atlantic, 
at the gleams of light on the ocean, and the sails 
lazily slipping along. 

“ This is the sort of a day that suits me,” said 
Duncan Leigh. “ There are some days that are 


too perfect, full of 
sharp contrasts 
with life that hurt 
one’s sense of har¬ 
mony ; then there 
are days that are 
too sombre, for 
they mock our 
hopes and dreams. 
Yes, this is just 
what suits me. See 
how the sun breaks 
through those 
clouds and makes 
a pathway of light 
across the water.’’ 

. “ You are fond 
of the sea,” replied 
Leon Dwight; 
“ fond ofit, I think, 
to excess.’* 

“I love it,” in¬ 
terrupted Duncan, 
with passionate 
vehemence. “ It 
holds for me all the expression of which my 
heart is capable. I could not live away from it 
long. It is like a human friend to me, a friend 
gifted with divine comprehension.” 

Leon smiled, with a quizzical expression. 

“A friend? You want a friend gifted with 
divine comprehension? Why, then, don’t you 
get married? That’s better than the sea.” 

“ I am not in love,” brusquely. 

“But why aren’t you? It is contrary to all 
reason. You are young, good-looking, rich, 
and—you want a friend gifted,” another quiz¬ 
zical glance, “ with divine comprehension.” 

“ Stop your banter,” cried Duncan. “ I shall 
marry, some day, when the tide comes in.” 

“When the tide comes in? What do you 
mean ?” 

( 127 ) 
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WHEN THE TIDE CO M E S I N . 



“ The tide of lovd,” was the low reply. “ I 
shall never marry, Leon, till 1 find a woman who 
feels toward the sea as I do. I am almost certain 
that, if she failed to sympathize with me in this, 
she would fail me in other things.” 

“ Well, of all the absurd ideas I ever did 
hear,” began Leon. 

“ It is not absurd,” said Duncan, quietly. “1 
love to be on the water wherever it is: on a 
river, on a lake, on the sea—in calm or in 
storm; it is a part of myself; and, if she could 
not share with me my love for it, there would 
always be a jarring chord in the harmony of our 
lives.” • 

“Then you want a Naiad or a mermaid, an 
Aphrodite or an Undine. Perhaps,” with sly 
satire, “a female boat-club champion,” and Leon 
laughed. 

“Come to my studio,” said Duncan, ignoring 
his friend’s chaff, “ for 1 have something to show 
you. You tell me that, because I am rich, I am 
only an idle amateur. Possibly I am. But you 
have never seen my pictures. This way.” 

For they had now reached the hotel, and 
Duncan, having led the way upstairs and along 
a seemingly endless corridor, suddenly flung 
open a door, inviting his friend to enter. 
Directly in front stood a light bamboo easel, 
and on it a picture representing a young girl 
reclining on the edge of a precipice, reading— 
a precipice that overlooked the sea and which 
Dwight recognized as one not far from the hotel. 
When he had looked at it for a little while, Dun¬ 
can removed it. and placed another on the easel. 
This latter was a picture of a young girl, evi¬ 


dently the same person, in a boat, with idle oars, 
also reading. Leon recognized the harbor and 
the line of coast, but the face of the girl was 
unknown to him. 

“ I made the sketches for those pictures,” said 
Duncan, “ the first two mornings 1 came. But 
the young lady must have left Block Island soon 
after, for, though I have watched every face here 
and been to all the other hotels, I have never 
seen her since. Do you know,” looking tenderly 
at the picture, “ 1 think I could love that girl. 
She must be fond of the water, or she would not 
have been sitting on that cliff or idly rocking in 
that boat, and reading on both occasions, when 
most other girls would have preferred to be 
flirting. And her face has such an earnest sin¬ 
cere look. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes. It is a face to impress one. Perhaps 
you’ll meet her again. Stranger things have hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ Here is a picture in quite a different vein,” 
said Duncan, removing the one they had been 
speaking of and placing another on the easel. 
“That w r as quiet; this is the reverse.” 

“By Jove,” cried his friend, * r what a noble 
work. Why, Duncan, my dear fellow, I had no 
idea you could do anything like this.” 

The picture represented a rocky shore, with 
wild breakers rushing in, flinging their foam 
high in air. You seemed to hear the booming 
of the breakers and almost felt the wet spray. 
A bit of wreck was in the foreground. Only a 
broken spar, but what a tale it told ! 

“ Great heavens, I had no idea you could paint 
like that,” said Leon, again, even more enthusi- 
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WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 


“Eight hundred dollars.” 

Her face took on a hopeless expression, which 
showed how comparatively poor she must be. 
In fact, eight hundred dollars was, to her, a 
fortune. 

“Mercy!” said Mabel. “ Nobody will ever 
pay that much for it.” 

“I would pay three times that amount, if I 
only had it,” said her companion, and they 
passed out together. 

A few weeks later, Duncan Leigh began a new 
picture, but in a style entirely different from 
anything he had done before. It represented a \ 
young girl sitting thoughtfully on a rock, with a j 
background of brambles and vines, as if looking j 
down from a precipice on the sea below and lost > 


' in a reverie. The face was the same face that he 
j had painted in the boat. He gave it the last 
j touches one afternoon in December. As he did 
| this, he turned to a young lady who had Leen 
sitting for the portrait. 

“Amber,” he said, softly, “it is finished; but 
it scarcely does you justice.” 

') The girl, who had been posing for him, heaved 
> a deep sigh. 

\ “Are you sorry ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Ah, yes; for now I must go back to my 
work,” she answered, as though that were suffi¬ 
cient explanation. “ I must give up seeing your 
beautiful pictures, that have made me love the 
sea more than ever. But life will never be 
quite as dull to me again.” 



“And I have Been you,” B&id Duncan, softly. 
“ Life can never seem the same without you, 
Amber. Would you, dear, be content to live 
thus always with me and never go back to your 
dull school-teaching? See, darling,” and he 
suddenly produced a picture she had never 
beheld before. “ Do you know this ?” 

As he spoke, he drew a little nearer, so as 
to look into her eyes, which sank under his 
earnest gaze. 

“Ah, I see plainly enough that you recognize 
the original of ray sketch,” he went on, softly. 

She murmured assent, while the tell - tale 
blushes deepened on cheek and brow. 

“ I made it last summer,” he continued, 
bending toward her. But she had risen and 
walked up to the picture, as if to examine it: 


m reality, to hide the confusion roused by the 
tenderness of his look and tone. 

“ It was drawn the first time I ever saw you,” 
Duncan was saying. “I believe I loved you 
then. Your face wore a look of such sweetness 
and tenderness, that I felt sure, on the instant, 
that you loved old ocean as much as I.” 

She was still regarding the picture, as he 
came close to her side and strove to possess 
himself of the little hand 

“ 1 sketched you once afterward,” he added. 
“ You were still gazing at the sea, with eyes 
full of yearning. How I longed to know you ! 
How I tried to find you; for I felt, dear, that 
1 had met my fate. But it was of no use—you 
had gone, and I could get no trace. I suppose 
your holiday was over and you had returned to 
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your drudgery—drudgery which you need never \ “ But wait: there is my wife—let me introduce 
undertake again, if you will only admit that $ you to her. I'm the happiest man alive,’’ he 
you care for me just a little.” \ added. 

Her hand was in his now, and she did not } As he spoke, he hurried away, and, a moment 
attempt to withdraw it, though she kept her i later, came bock, accompanied by a beautiful 
face averted, while her breath came quick and • girl, whom Leon at once recognized as the owner 
fast os he went on: s of the fhce that had impressed them both, the 

“ 1 love you, dearest! Say that you can care : summer before, a t the seaside, 
for me just a little! In all these happy weeks— \ After the ceremony of introduction, which 
for you have seemed happy as well as I—have J Duncan performed with evident pride and a 
you not learned to prize as of some worth the \ pleased appreciation of the admiration he read in 
devotion which you must surely have seen I felt' his friend’s countenance, he said to his wife: 
for you, devotion which nothing can alter?” \ “ I was just beginning to tell Mr. Dwight how 

** Duncan !” she whispered, but so faintly that : we made each other's acquaintance—how it all 
the word scarcely reached his ear. \ happened.” 

With a low exclamation of joy, he drew her \ Then, unmindful of the pretty creature's 
close to his side and went on in a fervent solemn j becoming blushes, he turned toward his friend, 
tone: ; adding: 

“ You understand at last—at last! I love you { “ I saw by your glance, Leon, that you still 

with all my soul. Amber, and, if you will be my j remember my sketches at Block Island. Do you 
wife, my dearest wish will be gratified.” < also remember our talks there—all that 1 said 

“ If?” site said, turning to him a face in which \ about my beliefs and opinions?” 
all the mystery of love was revealed. “ Oh, if $ Leon smiled, as he answered: 

1 only were half worthy.” j “ Oh, yes—perfectly.” 

With another cry of joy he folded her in his j “Well, it has just been as I told you then, 

arms. \ when you asked me why I did not marry. You 

“ The tide is coming in,” he said, as be \ laughed at me', but I meant everything I said, 
stooped and kissed her sweet lips fondly, j And now as to how we two met,” smiling down 
“ Darling, you ore the treasure which has oome ' at the fair face at his side. 

to me from the sea.” j “It was my picture that did it,” said Duncan, 

Duncan hod. found his Naiad, his Undine, bis > holding his wife’s little hand in a close loving 
Aphrodite, When Leon Dwight listened to the j olasp. “ I was in Yerle’s one day when she 
story of his love, he asked very naturally how > came to look at it, and I overheard what she said, 

it had come about. j I recognized, too, the face I had seen already. 

The two friends had not seen each other for j Then I found out who she was, got an intro- 
a long time, Dwight having been traveling in j duction, and finally coaxed her to pose for me. 
Europe. They met at a large reception, and, i And — and—now we are one. Yes, darling,” 
at the first opportunity, got into a quiet comer, \ turning to his wife with another loving look, “I 
to indulge in a little confidential talk. \ have found one who sympathizes with me in 

“Of course I’ll tell you all about it,” said i everything—whose soul is part of my soul, as it 
Duncan, in answer to his friend's eager queries. > were. Yes, Tub Tins Has Come la.” 


DOWN IN THE TULE8. 

BY ELL A HIG0IN80N. 


Down in the tales, where the lend lie* low, 
Tali and slender the cat’*-tails grow, 

Rmrfng their heads of Velvety browii, 
Tilling the air with their drifting down. 

Down from the rations the south-winds blow, 
Warming their beauty to richer glow ; 

From morning till night, they softly sway 
In the purplish hnze of the August day. 

Once, in a world where love alone rules, 

Ton and I wandered down in the tales— 

Vol. XCIV.— 7. 


Down where the shadows lay cool and deep, 
Where all day long the lilies sleep. 

But the soft winds blew than the moon tat os gray 
And carried the down of the tulos away, 

And a cold breath came from the world outsido 
And scattered our happiuees far and wide. 

Ajpd this, perhaps, is the reason why, 

When the tnlcs are blooming and I pass by, 

A mem’ry Sweet, and regretful too. 

Brings back a tender past—and you. 
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BY 8 I D N E 

“ IIe may like it. Who knows? Plenty of 
fellows are very proud of the admiration then- 
womankind excite.” 

“ But I doubt if the most latitudinarian of us 
would care to hear his own wife or sister given 
tongue about, by the gentle Van Scliaick, after a 
cotillon breakfast,” was answered. 

“To see how he holds her close and looks 
down on her exasperates one, although the girl 
is nothing to me.” 

The young men were looking in at a window 
upon the dancers, who were singing the waltz- 
meosure as they whirled, after the Austrian 
fashion, making a sweet humming undertone to 
the instrumentation of the band. Between the 
singing and the dancing, it is true, the lovely 
sylphides had little time for thought of anything 
eUe—or their partners either, for that matter— 
with the added care of steering safely among the 
hundred other couples of dervishes. 

Near the window through which they gazed, 
stood a tall gentleman, holding a lady’s bouquet 
and fan and leaning over to speak to his partner, 
who was resting for a moment. 

Both heard the foregoing scrap of conversation 
distinctly, and the sweet eyes of the lady met 
those of her partner pleadingly, as she saw him 
pull at his mustache and grow pale with anger. 

Neither spoke as yet, but their eyes sought out 
a graceful girl in pale-blue and rose-pink, whose 
lithe form was swaying to the bewitching sound 
of the “ deux-temps,” a black-coated arm clasped 
about it; and her head, crowned with golden 
braids, seemed quite to lie upon her partner’s 
shoulder, while his eyes were bent eagerly down 
upon her. 

“ She doesn’t think. She is mad with love of 
dancing,” whispered the lady. 

“ She should think, unless dancing is her only 
love,” said the man, between his teeth. 

“ Now, do you know, I don’t like it, and I’d 
be glad to kick that fellow,” added the first 
speaker, with heat. 

“A bad sign, Nick, your being squeamish 
about round dancing, and yon the best German- 
lcadcr we have. Have you been and gone and 
got engaged?” 

“ No, Geoff; but there’s dancing and dancing. 
I’m just going to swear that she promised me the 
la>t turn of this Boston.” 

( 132 ) 
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' “ Good. You’ll show us how to do it propierly,” 

; chaffed his friend. 

\ The young man went away, and, by dint of 
| brazen assertion, made good his pretended claim, 
t The two breathed more freely when he brought 
j the beautiful girl back at lust, panting, to a sent. 

“Savage again, Ted,” she said, lightly, as she 
j bowed away her last partner. 

1 The gentleman addressed gave back her bou- 

I quet and fan, and then, with an evident effort at 
self-control, said; 

“Edie, I wish you wouldn’t dance again with 
| Van Schaick.” 

I “ Really !” she answered, mocking. “ Perhaps 
\ you will take my card and strike out the names 
j of the persons I’m not to dance with.” 

> “ Perhaps, at the same time, you will find me 

> a reasonable, sensible, and lady-like excuse for 
< the rcfbsal.” 

J “ Bah! 1 am no child to be brought up anew/* 
J and her blue eyes flashed angrily. 

} “Dear Edie.” said the other lady, “since 
i Edmund says he has good reasons!” 

\ “ Now, Pearl, don’t put your little finger 

; between the bark and the tree, or you will get 
; the poor thing pinched,” said Miss Edith, half 
J coaxing. 

j Edmund Tredegar took up the young lady’s 
\ card, and, with a glance, saw the obnoxious 
| name many times repeated upon it. 

| “Edith,” he said, so qnietly that their friend 
; heard no word, “ will you give up thnt man’s 
\ dances ? Do you love me and mean to be my 
5 wife, as you have promised ?” 

1 “ Yes and no,” laughed the young girl, in 

| rather unnatural tones. “ I shall give up noth¬ 
ing, unless you force me to give you up.” 
j “Come away into the supper - room,” said 
| Pearl Harding, to create a diversion. 

| “ He will find me out there, and I shall dance 

l with him,” perversely insisted Miss Edith, as she 

I went supperward. 

And indeed there they found the obnoxious 
gentleman, giving strong punch and jellied oys¬ 
ters to a blowzy-looking damsel in a vivid green 
crape, who would have resembled a salad had 
she been a little fresher. He soon joined our 
trio, with a fatuous pleasantry about being always 
j hunted out by the fair sex if he vontured upon 
j the briefest absence. 
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'wish Dick were here, said Pearl 
Harding, to the impatient young man chafing 
near her. 44 He would make her hear reason. 
She is only excited with music and flattery.” 

Other men joined them, and Edmund Tredegar 
listened to the interchange of compliment and 
vapid witticism, and wondered if its bitterness 
to him were caused by wounded vanity. 

“ Our galop,” he heard Edith say. 44 Where 
shall I find you, Pearl?” 

44 1 shall be here till you return,” said that 
lady ; and, with a defiant look over her shoulder 
at her discomfited lover, Edith Dalgren went 
away on Van Schaick’s arm. 

A long and earnest conversation ensued be¬ 
tween the two who remained. Pearl Harding s 
sweet earnest face and words seemed at lost to 
prevail with Edmund Tredegar. 

He shook his head, as one in doubt, but he 
smiled frostily, as one who concedes with great 
effort. Later, they returned to the dancing-hall. 

The time for the “German” arrived, and, 
while there was a general scouring-about for 
seats and a tying of them in couples with extra 
pocket - handkerchiefs, a council of war was 
apparently called by our little coterie. 

Edith Dalgren, she who had ruled father and 
mother—as is the right of only children—who in 
her Western home had been paramount and never 
known a man who could resist her, was told in so 
many words that she must excuse herself to Mr. 
Van Schaick and give her cotillon to her promised 
husband! 

Were the heavens about to fall? 

All the answer she made was to torn a disdain¬ 
ful back upon her lover and ask Pearl if her 
hairpins were falling out. 

44 If you will not listen, then, Mrs. Harding j 
and I mean to go away home,” calmly announced \ 
Mr. Tredegar. 

44 What, you, Pearl?” she asked, astounded. 

44 1 think Edmund is right, and I shall go,” 
said that lady, pink but persistent. j 

44 Of course, if you use force, I must yield.” j 
said Miss Dalgren; 44 but it is the last time Mr. j 
Tredegar will find me acquiescent,” she added, > 
with evident meaning. 

No one made answer, and soon they had 
excused themselves and were making their 
adioux to their hostess. 

44 What, going. Miss Dalgren ? What will Mr. 
Van Schaick do ?” she asked. 

That gentleman assisted Edith to the carriage, 
wrapped foot-rugs about her, and openly kissed 
her gloved hand at parting. 

“Are you tired, Pearl?” Edith heard her lover 
ask, tenderly, of her friend. 


| “ No, Edmund,” was the low reply ; and Edith 

\ never remembered before to have heard her com- 
s panions address each other by their first names, 
> but was too furious to do more than notice it. 

J She wanted to be scolded, cautioned, any- 
!; thing to permit of a caustic reply; but those 

I two only talked together in gentle murmurs. 
At last, she could bear it no longer. 

“ There is your ring—your badge of slavery— 
Mr. Tredegar,” she said, holding out the glitter- 
| ing token of their betrothal. 44 May you find a 
| slave more willing to be bound.” 
jj Mr. Tredegar took the ring in silence, and, 

> turning to Mrs. Harding, said: 44 Pearl, will 

j you wear it for me?” 

Edith was thunderstruck as she saw that lady 
calmly put it on her finger. 

44 1 shall be at your service, Miss Dalgren, but 
only when you ask it,” said Edmund Tredegar, 
quietly, and just then the carriage drove up to 
the porch. lie helped the two ladies to descend, 
saluted them, and wont his way. 

44 So you have really broken with him, Edio?” 
Pearl said. 

44 He is as jealous as Othello, and no ono could 
bear with such folly.” 

44 But men are all the same, my child, and you 
will only have to end by forgiving him,” said 
Pearl, with a yawn that justified her name by 
showing two entire rows of pearly teeth. “ You 
have spoiled our cotillon, vexed Edmund, mode 
Van Schaiok and Tenterden think you an arrant 
flirt and not fit for any man to take os his wife, 
and all for vanity. 1 hope you like it.” And 
Pearl Harding, after delivering all these home- 
truths in a tone of Bleepy indifference, indulged 
in a second wide yawn and sank into an arm¬ 
chair under the dim gas-light, beginning to take 
off her cloudy wrappings. 

44 Cousin Margaret, this is quite too much,” 
said Miss Edith Dalgren. 14 If you, too, are going 
to be silly and lay all the blame of Ted’s con¬ 
duct upon me, I may as well go home to-morrow.” 
Her big blue eyes flashed and her fluffy golden 
hair glimmered in the dim light as she twisted 
her little hands together. 

But her Cousin Pearl was not abashed. She 
gave another yawn, fit to dislocate her pretty 
jaws, and said: 

“Td-monrow we will fight it out. Just now I 
am too sleepy to care about anything short of an 
earthquake. Come along, Edie; be a good child. 
You may kiss me good-night, if you’ll promise 
not to bite. Good gracious, what is that?” 

Edith gave a little jump, though she did not 
cry out, and all the angry color fled from her 
checks. 
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Tbe two young women stood clasped in each 
Ollier's arms and listening with bated breath, 
their eVening-dresses adding to the oddity of the 
scene. 

" It is tbe wind, dear, beating the tree-branches 
agaihst the carriage-house, ’ ’ said Edie^ her voice 
still trembling. 

“ I think it is,” answered the other. <( Bnt, 
oh, Edie, why didn’t you wait till Dick came 
back before quarreling with Teddy ? Now We’Fe 
no man to sleep in the house, and I don’t like 
the looks of the new coachman.” 

"Goosy gander!” said Edith, bravely. " He 
looks the essence of faithful Sambo. But we 
might have had the groom.” 

“Oh, Edie—when you know it was all 
arranged that Edmund was to come! Dick sahl 
it would give him s sense of security. Now we 
shall be obliged to fire off a pistol before enter¬ 
ing drnwing-room, library, or conservatory, lest 
we shonld—” 

“ If you permit me, Cousin Margaret, I will go 
to bed,” interrupted Miss Edith, with great 
stateliness. 

“Good-night, Sweetness; sleep well,” mocked 
the other. “ If burglars don’t carry you off, 
I’ve no doubt you will sleep better than poor 
Teddy—” 

Miss Dalgron was already mounting the Stairs, 
her pinks and blues, laces and satins, trailing 
after her. 

“ Br-r-r.” shivered little Mrs. Harding. " Sudli 
a cold night for September. It is only two 
o’clock, and I feel ns blue and dismal as if I hod 
Watched with a sick person all night. I don’t 
believe in presentiments, but this is regularly 
eerie.” She unbuttoned the entire length of her 
gloves and removed lots of hairpins rts she sht, 
and then took up a taper and went awny t6 her 
room In the wing of the elaborate cottbge-house. 
“ One of m)r blinds blown open. How eareless 
of the servants !*’ she said. 

She trained her primrose draperies across the 
room and looked out over the lawn, toward the 
high-road. No one passing. 

The villas at right and left looked silent and 
deserted, as all the world was still at the Petmi- 
jmans , whirling in the mazes of the "German.” 

“ I hope Teddy will go back and danoe all 
1 night,” she meditated. "Edith is a fearful flirt, 

1 and I am afraid she has lost her best chanoe of 
happiness, for Edmund could never return after 
this unless she should change her opinion, and 
she is too proud ever to acknowledge that. 
Heigh-ho! 1 wish Diok hadn’t been obliged to 

go to New York just now.” 

Edith Dalgren, so full of wrath that her 


j momentary fright was forgotten, went up the 
\ staircase and along a corridor into the other 
5 wing of the house, to her room. There was, for 
l the moment^ no other guest, and Dick Harding 
i had been called away before the departure of 

! the other visitors. 

The pretty creature stopped before a Psyche, 
and, looking at her fair reflection, could not 
doubt the decision of her offended lover when 
she should choose to recall him, and yet he had 
been so furious. Why should she not dance 
with Bruno Van Schaick, if she liked? "He 
holds one adorably, makes one’s dress look 
lovely, and never yet was known to let his part- 

I ner get a shove. What if he does draw one a 
little close and whisper in one’s ear? There is 
no time, when one is spinning down the floor, to 
think about what one’s partner says or means—” 
These desultory thoughts came to an end as 
she beard an audible snore. 

She saw her reflection turn to a ghastly white 
in the mirror, and felt for a moment that she 

I mu8t sink to the floor. Then she glanced at an 
open door on the other side of the room, and, 
remembering that a maid was to sleep beyond 
in the dressing-closet, smiled at her frightened 
counterfeit. 

Returning to the sulgect of her meditations, 

I she sat down before a duchesse and began to 
take off her trinkets, unlocking a dressing-case 
to place them with their fellows within. From 
their rosy nest she took the necklace of big pearls 
and their kindred ear-drops. She let her 
beautiful silky hair down, as she took out the 
| jeweled combs which held it, and was about to 
| turn the keys upon the richly furnished casket 
| when the wavering light of the bed-room candle 
| caused her to glance ceilingward and note the 
l peculiar shadows it caused there, 
j This timo she was inclined to smile at her own 
| aptitude for fright, saying to herself impatiently : 
| " What! three times in the same night?” 

\ All the same, if it had not been so very 
! absurd, she could have traced upon the wall tbe 
| shadow of a man behind tbe silk-lined laces of 
\ the duohesse. and hidden in their folds. It was 
| quite ridiculous and impossible, but she could 
i almost follow the shape of the creature where he 
\ half oronched as if overcome by sleep and lean- 
| ing against the wall. 

| She found it too stupid; and, after rubbing 
| her eyes, took up a hand-mirror and turned it 
| so that she could distinctly see in its lighted face 
j the place behind the toilette, and—good heavens, 
| it was no fancy: a man was actually there con- 
< cealed! 

\ For some moments, Edith Dalgren knew noth- 
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ing. She only sat and stared—breathless— ] 
stricken into stone. 

As her quiokened senses began to come b*Qk, 
she could distinctly bear a heavy breathing, bat 
not like that of sleep. What was she to do? 
Before she eofild leave the room, he would be 
upon her and doubtless murder her to prevent 
an alarm. The nearest help was from the car¬ 
riage-house, and who knew whether qr no 
coachman and groom had hurried back to the 
house where the evening’s entertainment doubt¬ 
less gathered all the neighboring servants as 
onlookers ? 

If she should call to the maid there asleep— 
but what folly! Let him kill her, so that he 
only spared dear Pearl there below—Pearl, who 
iras more faithful to her absent Pick, after years 
of marriage, than she, Edith, had been in the 
heyday of her love. A life ended like this, and 
all for the soke of a waits with a man who was 
ssid to speak lightly of the women who favored 
him! True, as she had told Teddy in her 
anger: ** Men know that those who tell are not 
the ones who would obtain coveted favors.’ ’ But, 
all the same, men don’t care to hear the names 
of women they love on the tongues of such 
boasters, with any possible semblance of reason, 
and now all was at an end—and Ted would for¬ 
give her when he saw her dead— 

Suddenly another horrible thought entered 
her brain: What if it were the big yellow-eyed 
black Qoachmgju, whose Woks bod so prejudiced 
Pearl and herself during the sole week he bad 
served them ? She must save Pearl at all haz¬ 
ards. 

With something on her lips Tike a prayer to 
heaven and Teddy for pardon, she stood up and 
began to try to take off her elaborate marquise 
dress, tugging mercilessly at laces and buttons. 
As if foiled in her effort, she went to the door of 
the dressing-closet and spoke quietly to the maid, 
who soon qame sleepily forth. This human 
society was at least an aid; hut for how long ? 

“ Unlace my dress, S^usan, and my hoofs,” she \ 
said, and then began to tumble over the jewels < 
in the dressing-case as if in search of something, \ 
her skaking fingers making its contents rattle. i 

“ I must have dropped a diamond bracelet \ 
downstairs,” she said, as the woman pqt Jber S 
into her peignoir. “ Either it has fallen on the s 
carpet below qr on the porch. You must go and ; 
look for it, Susan, es it is the mqst valuable 
jewel I possess,” she said. 

Her heart was in her mouth when she thought 
of being alone and unarmed before that fearful <: 
creature. Hut Peori must first escape, and then ; 
she would hare done something to atone. 


\ ** Wrs- Harding will be vexed at your disturb- 

t ing be?,” she said, “but give her this, which 
I will explain my loss,” and she wrote a few words 
\ cm a card. “ Don’t be long, for I am sleepy/’ 
i she added, with what nonchalance she could, 

\ “bqt I couldn’t sleep without papa’s bracelet.” 

| The servant lighted another candle and wenf 
away, sleepily searching. Edith heard her 
| linger through the hall aud on each step of the 
| staircase. Would the hidden man's cupidity 
keep him quiet, in hope of the greater bootjr 
| to come ? Edith Harding passed her brushes 
£ slowly through her lovely heir, trying not tp 
j let them clash theif ivory backs together witty 
the shaking of her hands. In the still house, 
she could hear every sound. The knock at 
{ Pearl’s door, the parley after, the too-quick 

I going (toward the outside door—would the robber 
suspect? Then the long, long, horrible moments. 
Susan moved about below, thank God, as if con¬ 
tinuing the search, tyight she, Edith, venture 
to try going away ? As she rose from her seat, 

\ she distinctly heard a movement behind the 
| toilette, and her tymbs gave way, letting her 
s sink again in her chair. Oh, what was she to 
5 do ? In a few minutes, the concealed man would 
> know that Susan wqs not to return. These hor- 
\ rjble trembling limbs, which failed to do her 
| bidding! If only she could run, fly, as she could 
J at qqy other time, Wtyo could then ever over- 
J take her ? She w°uld try again* At least, stye 
j might feign impatience, and, walking about, get 
nearer to ttye door* 

No sound below! 

As Hie dreadful minutes went by, she realized 

I ttye fact that she had hoped for help; that stye 
tyod awaited some miracle of assistance fro^i 
Pearl. As she dragged herself slowly up aqd 
down the room, she thought of her lover, 
Edmund Tredegar, who might have been here to 
protect her, to pardon and cherish her, but for 
her love of flirtation. In all ttye whole year of 
their acquaintance and friendship, he had never 
interfered before. Put, now that site was his 
promised wife, what wonder that he wished her 
to be circumspect ? Now that she soon would 
belong to him to honor and shield, what wonder 
ttyqt he should wish to keep her .name Tree fiopi 
malicious scandal ? 

Slow tears dropped over Edith’s cheeks, in 
that terrible pacing up and down which seemed 
as if it would never end. 

Not more than fifteen minutes could have 
passed since the maid’s departure, hqt the mly - 
utes seemed hours. 

Edith bad. ju«t reflected thqt etyc would net 
have been yriWug.to call upon ?eddy, even df he 
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had slept in the house, to confront tUis terrible 
black giant, for fear of his dear life, when she 
heard a step actually mounting the stairs. Was 
Susan really returning into the lion’s mouth or 
had Pearl not told her? 

The step drew nearer, and, as the passage-door 
opened, Edith was petrified to bear the woman’s 
Voice say: 

“ If you please, ma’am, is this the bracelet?” 

She made one frantic rush for the door, and, 
just as she was through its portals, it was 
slammed in the face of a great black creature 
Who had leaped from behind the toilette, over¬ 
turned it in his haste, and nearly seized upon 
hor. 

Outside the door, Edith fell into someone’s 
arms, and, straightway becoming aware of the 
presence of several men, at once fainted dead 
away. 

1 regret to say that the favored individual 
seemed all unconscious of his felicity, and 
bundled his senseless burden out of the way upon 
a handy lounge in the wide hall, quickly return¬ 
ing to assist the besiegers at the chamber-door. 

By this time, watchmen’s clubs were heard to 
beat upon the stones in front of the villa- 
entrance, and, as the door of the chamber was 
opened inward and the three gentlemen in 
evening-dress entered, the robber was seen to 
climb out the front window and let himself drop 
to the ground, where he was, I hope, astonished 
to find himself in intimate association with at 
least three of the usually ubiquitous, though 
much-abused, municipal police. 

His ill-gotten spoils were all returned, next 
day, to their pretty owner. But she, after all 
her heroism, to find herself laid away in a 
corner, to come to her senses at her own sweet 
will. It was quite “ infra dig” and to the last 
degree outrageous. 

She opened her eyes—no one to be seen! A 
Btrong current of air blowing over her from the 
open window; two candles flaring miserably 
in it, and no one—positively no one—about. 

And she had fancied that it was into Edmund 
Tredegnr’s arms she had fallen. Impossible, or 
else he would have been here, beseechirig her to 
return to life and love. She felt weak and 
exhausted, but not weak enough to forgive such 
neglect. Oh, no! 

She pushed her pretty hair back, rose to her 
feet, and dragged her weary self to the stair-bead. 

Same flaring candles below—doors open, most 
likely, and no one visible. 

Slowly she went down the stairs and along 
the corridor to Pearl’s room. What did she see ? 

Pearl, lying half on the floor, half in Edmund 


$ Tredegar's arms, and Subou —her own Susan, 
> her other chattel—chafing the cold hands and 
$ holding smelling-salts to Pearl’s dear little 
| unconscious hose. 

\ Edith, remembering her own neglected per- 
\ formances in the same line, was propoitionably 

< indignant and stood glowering. 

< Edmund looked up and then said: 

| “ If you will hold her head, 1 can lift her to 

| her bed.” 

| She came forward rather ungraciously; but, 
) when she saw a great bruise near Pearl's temple 
\ and blood dropping from it, she shared thtir 
\ solicitude. 

1 “ Try and get her into bed while I go for a 
doctor. Those other fellows have had to help 
the police,” said Tredegar, hastily departing. 

Such a long, long swoofi ! The doctor arrived 
as they were taking the little torn satin slippers 
and dusty silk stockings off her bruised feet. 

“ She must have run all the way to the 

I I Willises’,” said Edmund, “and the rain already 
falling. We saw her apparition flying toward us 
in the dusk, and then she struck her foot and 
fell. I’m afraid she struck against the post of the 
entrance-gate. When we picked her up, I saw 
the card in her hand, to which sbe bad uncon- 

I s sciously held fast. We brought her on quickly, 
and were fortunately in time for Miss Edith 
here,” and he bowed stiffly to the woman who 
was yesterday his promised wife. 

| The physician committed himself to no opinion, 
i but hoped there was no serious harm. No doubt 
\ the blow had something to do with the long 
| swoon, but he hoped, etc., etc., after the non- 
\ committal consolations usual with his kind. 

< Luckily, Pearl Harding’s was an exceptionally 
\ strong physique, though of that small and deli- 
: cate-looking type known abroad as “American.” 

After some hours, though weak and broken, she 
; was sufficiently herself to dispatch a long and 
reassuring telegram to her absent Dick, insisting 
that the probable newspaper account of the 
; affair would be a mass of exaggerations and (hat 
there was no real necessity for his return until 
the important affairs which detained him should 
be concluded. 

Naturally, however, Dick Harding 11 ran up to 
| the cottage” for a day or so; but, no one ex- 
; plaining to him the new status quo of the young 
couple, he made Tredegar promise to stop with 
the ladies till his final return, and left them, thus 
; guarded, as soon as Pearl could get about. 

How very odd it seemed to Edith Dalgren to 
' be of secondary importance in the family need 
not be described; but the mingling of tenderness, 

; anger, and real unavailing grief in her heart, aa 
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she saw herself apparently neglected and for¬ 
gotten by handsome Ned Tredegar-r—the man 
whom she had considered as her very own for 
life—was a new and bitter experience to the 
spoiled child. When Pearl's recovery was cer¬ 
tain, Edith had tirst time for indignation, and 
promised herself the consolation of society suc¬ 
cesses; but somehow her balls and “ Germans’* 
without Tredegar had begun to seem flavorless 
even before their rupture—perhaps it was fear 
of a too loving subject ion which llad made her 
flirt beyond measure. 

And every day and all day she had before her 
eyes the spectacle of Tredegar's chivalrous 
devotion to her cousin—now able to sit up and 
drive out. Was it all chivalrous, this devotion? 
When Edith Dalgren came to ask herself this 
queqjtion, she knew that she must be far gone 
in jealousy, and despised herself accordingly; 
but went out more than ever. 

One day, as she waited for a few moments in 
a friend's morning-room, the voices of certain 
gentlemen in the verandah were wafted, on the 
breath of their cigars, to her unwilling ears. 

“ Something is up,” said one. “ They are evi¬ 
dently at cross purposes, and I think Ted is con¬ 
soling himself with Dick Harding's wife.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you brute, and let Dick 
Harding's wife alone. You say that because she 
would never even dance with you,” said another. 

“ Not so much smoke without a little fire, I 
fancy; but I’m rather sorry 1 spoiled Tredegar’s 
affair for him. He’s a jolly good fellow—much 
too good for such easy game as the little Dalgren ; 
why, she was like Crockett’s coon— 1 Don’t fire, 
and I’ll come right down to you,’ her whole 
manner said.” 

Edith Dalgren was near choking with rage 
and mortification, as she heard the successful 
imitation of her voice by Bruno Van Scbaick 
and the laughing remonstrances that followed. j 

True, she had been told that this man spoke ! 
ill of the women who smiled on him, and had 
carelessly reflected that no one believed him; 
but how horribly soiled and contaminated she ; 
felt when her own ears bore witness to the fact. 
How should she again find pride to face a world 
which had heard her thus lightly estimated? 
And was it indeed for this that pbe had lost; 
Edmund Tredegar? If it. were only because of 
her vanity and love of admiration—she said : 
humbly to herself—they should be conquered. j 
She would subdue them; and her standard of 
womanly conduct should be henceforth so high 
that even her former lover should respect her. 

But then if his intimacy with sweet womanly ; 
Pearl Harding—an intimacy all the fault of her 


) deserting them to go to foolish. dances—had 
< given him a new standard of feminine nobility 
j and made it impossible for him to return to his 
| old love ? Oh, it was too dreadful I And, proud 
j Edith Dalgren endured a season of bitter huntil- 
| iation, hidden tears staining her young cheeks 
without lightening her heart. 

\ Should she go away to her home? She told 
| herself that it would be unkind and unheard-of 
? to leave Pearl while not yet quite recovered 
1 and during the still necessary absence of her 
J husband; but she admitted to her inmost censor 
\ that she could not yet bear to bid a final adieu 

I to Edmund Tredegar, and was humbled anew 
in the confession. 

As the days went on, she gave up—under one 
> and another rather shallow pretext—going into 
\ society. 

! Pearl’s five-o’clock tea gathered a small nutn- 
! her of kindred spirits in her garden or veran- 
> dah, and poor Edie listened to, and began to 
\ approve of, certain ideas and opinions which 

I she hud once called straight-laced and high- 
flown. 

Meantime, Dick Harding had telegraphed his 
speedy return, and now she, Edie, would try to 
go away. She would not in any way betray her 
utter defeat, least of all to a nwt who had been 
so soon and so easily cured of his love for her. 

Only three weeks ago! Did it seem possible 
that so lately those big brown eyes had looked 
l down into hers, beseeching her unavailingly 
! to grant to a passionate prayer that which she 
\ now yielded to her own sense of right and 
dignity ? 

One day, as Edith came in from her solitary 
ride, she overheard voices. “ The wedding will 
be at. one, at the church ; the reception till five,” 
Pearl was saying, “ then we are in for the 
dinner at seven, and the ball; but all is to finish 
sensibly at midnight.” 

The voice came from Pearl’s boudoir. A 
small fire burned in the chimney, and before it 
sat Pearl Hatding, with an open note of invita¬ 
tion in her hand. 'With a background of frost- 
touched scarlet maple leaves, Edmund Tredegar 
leaned half in, half out, of the window, a vol¬ 
ume of Tennyson still open in his hand, and that 
absent far-off look in his face, which tells of 
thoughts unwillingly brought back to the things 
of the present. Surely a new sadness was 
there, too; and Miss Dalgren would have been 
foolishly encouraged by it, except for the weary 
indifference of the regard which met hers. 

“ Dick will be here,” continued Pearl, joyously. 
“ and we will all go together. Such a happy 
marriage os it is likely to be, everything ought 
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an KAftNisT Word. 


to smile on it. Do you know, Edmund, that ^ The guests dropped away as soon as thay 
they fell in lore three years ago, when he was < gracefully could. By and by, Dick Harding 
not yet admitted to the bar, and she was just \ observed Edith stealing off in the direction 
out? Will you believe it of any modern young ' of the verandah. 

girl? When they were engaged—to spare him j “ Halloo, Edie, my darling!' 1 he called out; 
any anxiety and leave his mind free for bis j and, leaving his wife to Edmund Tredegar’s 
studies—she petitioned her parents to permit her ; society, followed her. 

to go back to school for another year; and they j “ Must go and dress?” he cried, os Edith 
did so. Indeed she never went into society until { tried to excuse herself from him. “ Nonsense! 
his admission to the bar permitted him to accom- j We’ve a full hour. Now, dear girl, why was 
pany her. These two other years the parents , your pretty cheek tear-stained when I took 
insisted upon, lest the young people should not ; a brother's-kiss from it at the window ? Pearl 
know their own minds. But the two years in ; has told me all about it, so don't deny anything, 
society have only made them both more certain J You bad your own way. Are you glad? If you 
of their love, which is now to be crowned by 5 are sorry, you must tell me, you know; and I ll 
marriage.” j set it all straight, as sure as my name is * Dick.' ” 

“ Less romantic, but more beautiful, than any < “ But you cannot set it right, dear Dick. Ted 

idyl in this book,” said Tredegar, in response \ doesn't love me. He has learned better since 
to Pearl’s exultant looks. “ One must see these < he knows Pearl. He wants a nobler woman 
two nineteenth-century wonders.” \ than I am.” 

The conversation stopped abruptly at this j Edie was sobbing so, that she could hardly 
point, at Edith’s entrance, evidently lest she l stand without Dick's arm; but the verandah 
should be unsympathetic. She felt the silent j was quite dark. 

reproach most acutely. What would she not have i “ But you love him. You are sure, this time,” 
given if she too had possessed the same womanly \ insisted kindly-cruel Dick. 

delicacy and been content with her promised hus- j “Ob, Dick, I never knew how much till—till 
band's attention? Surely, her years of society- \ it was too late,” faltered Edith, 
life ought to have satisfied her love of general < At this unlucky moment, a third tall shadow 
admiration. Now, when it was too late, the \ joined these two, with the words: “ Pardon—but 
pleasure to which she had sacrificed her true < Pearl says it is beginning to rain, and you will 
happiness turned to dust and ashes in her grasp, j both take cold. Miss Dalgren— Is it possible 
She sat down in a distant “ arm-chair,” and the j she is weeping ?” 
conversation quite dragged, each one of the three > “Yes, she is weeping, and you are behaving 
falling into occasional gulfs of silence. Then j like a donkey; and it is well that I oame home 
several people dropped in, and the silver tea- j to set you all straight,’' said absurd Dick 
kettle and yellow Japanese cups occupied her, i Harding. 

while the chatter became general. \ “ Now, will you, Edie, take him—Ted—to be 

Having served everybody, she rose and leaned \ your loving husband, and ‘wicey warsey,’ with 
out the window, into the dusky twilight, unob- ! each one’s faults and all, and never quarrel 
served. S again? Don’t speak all at once.” And he put 

Suddenly, someone came round the shrubbery ^ Tredegar's willing arm in place of his about the 
quickly and gave her cheek a resounding kiss, j weeping girl and suddenly disappeared, 
calling out: ^ “Will you really take me back, Edie?” 

“ No cup of tea for me ? A pretty welcome \ he asked, 
home! ” And Dick Hurding put his hand on j “ Will you take me back, dear Ted—a wiser 
the low window-ledge and vaulted in, landing j if not a better girl ?” returned she. 
very nearly at his wife’s feet. j And I’m not going to tell yon whnt else they 

Pearl gave a little joyous cry and was in bis < said; but it took an hour, in spite of the rain: 
arms in a moment, kissing him and being kissed. < and nobody, that day, was dressed far dinner. 


AN EARNEST WORD. 

BY NEMO. 

Yka, find thou time < Leet with thee forevermore, both day and night. 

To aay some earnest word between the idle tatk, i Regret should walk. 
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WHAT BECAME OF MY BOUQUET. 

BY MBS. J . J . DUFOUE. 


“Comb, Miss Dora, let us make a bouquet!” j we reached our destination and were passing 
It was among the hills of Kentucky. I was > through the gate, Rob made a motion as if to 
employed to teach the summer school. Shall I ; take my flowers. But I laughingly put my 
ever forget the little log house on the brow of i hands behind me and entered the church just 


one of these hills, only a few steps from the 
high-road ? 

Again I take my daily walk through the glori¬ 
ous woods, stopping now and then to listen to 
the birds singiug in the leafy boughs above me. 
Or I sit in the dim twilight when the mournful 
notes of the “ whip-poorwill ” come to me from the 
distance, bringing with them that sweet sadness 
which is half melancholy, half joy. 

There was a little brick church opposite the 
school-house, where the Methodist minister from 
the neighboring town preached twice in each 
month. His son Frank taught a class in sing¬ 
ing, every Monday evening. It was Binging- 
night when my story opens. Susie Donaldson 
and her brother Rob, who were our nearest 
neighbors, had started early, in order to stop for 
me as well as for Miss Fannie and Miss Emma, 
who were daughters of the lady with whom I 
boarded. 

Susie and 1 sat on the verandah, waiting for 
the others to get ready and watching the beau¬ 
tiful sunset, in which purple, crimson, and gold 
mingled os no artist could have blended them. 
The gentle breeze wafted to us the perfume pf 
the roses and honeysuckles that grew in the j 
yard around us. Suddenly Susie exclaimed: j 
“Come, Miss Dora, let us make a bouquet!” j 
“ With all my heart,” 1 answered. 

We were soon busy plucking the lovely bud9, j 
small white sprays, sprigs of green, and the S 
honeysuckle; these we fashioned into bouquets, j 
holding them up in triumph as the other girls j 
came out, ready to start. > 

“Ah! Miss Dora, who will get yours?” said j 
handsome Rob Donaldson. j 

“No one,” I promptly replied. i 

But away down in my heart was a guilty j 
thump, thump, thump, as I wondered what j 
would really become of my bouquet. It was not < 
Rob, however, that 1 was thinking about. \ 

The church was a quarter of a mile from the j 
house. The air was full of perfume. We went j 
slowly, now and then some friend joining us. j 
Rob Donaldson, more than once, in a joking way, j 
returned to the sutgect of my bouquet. When ( 


i as Mr. Demar began his instructions. 

J This singing-teacher of ours was not a par- 
j ticularly handsome man; not what is called a 
j “ lady’s-man,” at least. But he had a sweet 
\ smile, and his face was full of character. 

\ I felt embarrassed when his eyes were raised 
J to mine, with this request: “ Miss Dora, will you 
J please lead the alto?” It was a habit he had. 
v 1 knew, from experience, that he would sing 
\ with me. Then we had recess. Mr. Demar, 
v among the rest, came to pay his respects to me. 
s He admired my flowers, and, before leaving, 

\ asked me for them. # 

j On the impulse of the moment, I gave him 
\ my bouquet But no sooner had I done it 
\ than I regretted the act, for, looking across 
j the room, I met the angry jealous glance of 
Rob Donaldson. 

All at once, like a flash of lightning, his secret 
was revealed to me. At the same moment, I 
found I had one of my own to keep, though he 
had nothing to do with it. Strange to say, as 
some of my readers may think, I had been 
j entirely unconscious of it until then. 

It was too late for regrets, however. Mr. 
Demar had resumed his teaching, and, to all 
appearance, nothing uncommon had happened. 
But Rob and I were ill at ease. 1 knew that he 
felt angry. I saw that he cared so much for me 
that he could not hide his jealousy. Alas! I 
could not reciprocate his feelings. I dreaded 
the meeting when the singing should be over. 
To avoid him, therefore, I tried to slip out 
unseen. But 1 found this impossible. He seemed 
determined to speak to me. 

“I knew it was for him,” he said, fiercely, 
coming up to me. 

How guilty I felt. And yet how angry, to 
think he would accuse me, as his tone implied, 
of having acted in an unmaidenly way. 

“You did not!” I replied, forgetting, in my 
excitement, where I was or who might hear me. 
“ How could I help it? He asked me for it. I 
wish I had it back.” 

“ What is the matter?” said Susie, coming up 
to us. 

(»») 
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WHAT BECAME OF M If BOUQUET. 


“ Nothing,” I hastily replied, and hurried on J church. But the Rev. Mr. Demar came in alone, 
to escape her sharp eyes. j He took his place in the pulpit and preached 

Oh, so young and foolish! I had forgotten j and preached and preached. Oh, what a long, 
that Rob had asked me for my bouquet* only an \ long sermon I Would it never end ? I said to 
hour before, and I had refused him ; not know- £ myself. 

At last, it was over. Mr. Demar went home 
with us for dinner, which he had often done 
before. After dinner, we were to have Sabbath- 
school. But I pleaded a headache and remained 
at home alone. 

When they were all gone, I tried to read; 
but I could not. I tried to sleep; but 1 was 
gave it, I beg to return it. I overheard what J possessed with a spirit of restlessness. At 
you said.” And, before I could fully compre- | length, I put on a large hat. to shield me from 


ing, however, then, how much in earnest he was. 
Yet it looked, 1 had to confess to myself, as if J 
I had openly shown a preference for Mr. Demar. ? 
No wonder Rob was angry. \ 

Someone, at this moment, approached me. I \ 
looked up. It was Mr. Demar. He handed me < 
a bouquet, saying: “Since you regret that you i 


hend his meaning, he bowed and was gone. 
What bitter, bitter tears I wept, that night. 


\ the rays of the sun, and then wandered idly 
I \ through the garden, hardly conscious of the in- 


said to myself again and again : “ Has Rob Don- \ tense heat of a summer s noonday. 


aldson read my secret? Did my words, that 
Mr. Demar overheard, reveal it to him? How 
much had the latter overheard? What did he 
think of me ? What did Rob ? How would it all 
end ?” 


Once more I gathered lovely buds, white 
sprays, sprigs of green, and the honeysuckle. 
Then, seating myself in the shade of a large 
maple-tree, I twisted, turned, made them into 
a bouquet, just as I had done on that memorable 


Slowly the hours passed, next day, in the dull 5 evening, six days before, all the time thinking, 


school-room. Slowly they passed, day after day, j 
until the long, long week ended. The blessed j 
Sabbath dawned at last, bright and beautiful, j 
Somehow my heart grew lighter, as I looked at \ 
the blue sky and felt the fresh breeze. We j 
were to»heve service in the little church, and, 
as I dressed, I wondered if Frank would come 


thinking—oh, so hard—and trying to convince 
myself that I did not care. 

At length, the bouquet was finished. I startled 
myself by a deep sigh and looked up—into the 
face of Frank Demar. 

How long he had been there, I could not teH. 
He seemed both amused and grieved, and was 


out with his father, as he sometimes did, remain- } smilingly surveying me. 


ing overnight in the neighborhood, ready for 
singing on Monday evening. I had not seen 


My first impulse was to fly, my next to brave 
it out. I sat there, silent, holding my bouquet, 


or heard from him since the dreadful bouquet- J’ with my lap full of stems, leaves, and crushed 

flowers. 

“ I did not expect to find you here,” said 
Frank. “ Miss Fannie told me you were indis¬ 
posed. I see your headache has not prevented 
your making another bouquet.” 

He extended his hand, as he spoke, and lifted 
me from the ground. 

I turned deadly pale; but, mastering my 
emotion os well as I could, I cried: 

“Were you so veiy angry? I did not mean 
it—Rob teased me so. It was cruel in you to 
give it back. Will you take this one?” 

All this I had said in hurried sentences. Now 
I quite broke down, though I choked back the 
sobs os well as I could. I had not dared to look 
at him while speaking. 

“Will I take that one? Oh, Dora darling, 
don’t you know how beautiful you are—how 
madly I love you? If I take the bouquet, 
I must take you with it.” 

He snatched me to his bosom and kissed me 
again and agnin. 

“ Oh, my darling,” he cried, “ I thought I had 


affair. That was only a week ago, but it seemed 
an age. 

Yet what was he to me, that I should grieve? 
He had never spoken a word of love to me in 
his life. I was giving mine unsought. But he 
should never know it, if I could prevent it. 
So I determined to be very brave—to dismiss 
it all from my mind. I ran lightly downstairs, 
fastening a red rose at my throat os I went. 

“Oh, Miss Dora, how well you look!” 
exclaimed Fannie. “ You will turn all the 
boys’ heads. They are half crazy over you 
now. We other girls have had but a small 
show since your advent among us. Poor 
Mr. Demar—1 fear his sermon will be lost 
on some persons, this morning.” 

I laughingly reproved her, but secretly hoped 
that I would succeed in turning at least one 
head. But disappointment awaited me. It was 
not until then that I knew how much the hope 
of seeing Frank, of winning a glance from him, 
had mode my heart lighter. 

Susie, her brother, and all the rest were at 
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SUMMER-NIGHT SONG. — LOVES PALACE. 


lost you. Look up. Tell me: if I keep this < 
one, are you sure you will not wish you had ' 
it again ?” ' 

Half an hour later, gently drawing my hand * 
through his arm, lie led me back to the house. | 
As we went slowly up the path, I felt at peace f 
once more with oil the world, even with poor' 
Rob Donaldson. j 

But, after all, I do not know why I should J 
say “ Poor Rob,” since, before long, he consoled f 
himself so thoroughly that I am very sure he ’ 
utterly forgot he bad ever fancied himself in the \ 
slightest measure attracted toward me. \ 

I was glad enough to have it so, you mny be ' 
certain: for I was so happy, that I wanted ; 
everybody whom I liked to be happy also *, and, ■ 
although I never cared for him in the least as j 
a lover. Hob always ranked among the dearest j 
of my friends. \ 

His romance came about in the most natural ' 
way, unexpected as it was. Elsie Reeves, a > 
cousin of my Frank’s, came to visit at Mr. 5 
Demur’s house, and was persuaded to return • 
six months later to be my bridesmaid. * 


I had been too much engrossed, as you may 
imagine, during Elsie’s first sojourn, to notice 
how dazzled Rob was; but I could not remain 
blind when she earn* back. His devotion was 
apparent in every word and look, and, naturally, 
everybody commented as freely as people always 
do under sucn circumstances. Elsie accepted all 
his devotion quite as a matter of course, and was 
easily persunded to consider me a very fitting ' t% 
confidante, since I was so soon to become a 
relative. It appeared that the pair had been 
corresponding during the whole interval of her 
absence—with the exception of a week which 
that sly Rob had speut in the town where she 
lived, while we all supposed him off on business 
in New York—so, you see, they had had ample 
time to get well acquainted. 

On the day of my wedding, Rob, who acted 
as groomsman, presented my lovely little brides¬ 
maid to his mother and sister as his future wife. 

And a very happy couple they are—as happy 
almost as Frank and myself. Of course, no 
two mortals ever quite reached our height of 
bliss. 


SUMMER-NIGHT SONG, 

BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Awaken, lovely dreamer, 
Awaken nnto me: 

The stars their watch am keeping 
Above the murmuring mm, 

And silver-tinted moonbeams 
Steal softly o'er the gram, 
Pressing tender kimea 
On the dewdrope as they pom. 
The charms of love are witrhiog, 
Are witching all but thee ; 
Then waken—oh, awaken— 
Sweat dreamer, unto mo. 


} Awaken, lovely dreamer; 

1 Far-hidden in the grove, 

i The nightingale is tclliug 

[ The story of his love. 

The gentle zephyr lingers 
Beside the drooping rose— 
Who, 'neath his fond caresses, 
v With deeper crimson glows. 

S The charms of love are witching, 

| Are witching all but thee; 

^ Then waken—-oh, awaken— 

i Sweet dreamer, unto me. 


LOVE’S PALACE. 

BY WILLIAM W LONG. 


Iw Love’s grand and stately palace s Ruined now Is that grand palace, 

Once there stood a golden chalice; 1 8h leered lies the golden chalice; 

Altars gleamed with sacred fires; j Cold are now* the sacred fires, 

Music rang from silver lyres; 

Flowers bloomed on every hand, 

Only known in Love’s sweet land ; 

Incense floated on the air— 

Perfumed incense, rich and rare. 

In that palace grand and fair, 

Lore reigned king triumphant there. 


Silent now the broken lyres; 

Frost has killed the flowers sweet, 
8ilence reigns there now complete; 
Gone the Incense rich and rare 
And left only empty air— 

Naught is heard, no footfall's tread: 
For the great king. Love, Is dead. 
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A LONDON SUCCESS. 


BY MBS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘ ‘ A TRANSPLANTED BOSE.’’ 



CHAPTER I. 

CERTAIN De¬ 
cember, some 
years back, was 
a memorable one 
to three debu¬ 
tantes in New 
York, as it wit¬ 
nessed their ap¬ 
pearance before 
an admiring 
world. Two had 
beauty, and one 
had wealth. 
They were pre¬ 
sented in the following 
order: 

Mrs. Newby Nee, not 
having much of this world’s 
guod&, but some old family 
on the side of her husband, was naturally desir¬ 
ous of doing something “ swell,” at the some 
time economically. She therefore decided to 
give a reception at the house of her mother-in-law, 
old Mrs. Living Ilamerslon Nee, a woman whose 
birth under the shadow of an old Dutch porch 
had been productive of much social distinction 
but not of great intellectual endowment. Her 
sons and her daughters were all dead, but she 
still lived in a fine musty old house, with tradi¬ 
tions behind her. Her grandaughter had thus 
the prestige of a connection with what we call 
aristocracy, And Mrs. Newby Nee meant to make 
the most of it, perhaps even by this means 
winning a son-in-law from that small branch of 
the “ nouveau riche” who still care for “blood”; 
for, with most of that desirable set. the blood of 
a racehorse is of far more value than the blood 
of a lady. 

However, Beatrice Nee was a beauty and hod 
inherited that air of distinction which her 
mother lacked. It was the inheritance left 
her by her poor drunken dissolute father, who 
had in his veins the blood of the Living Jiainer- 


stons. 

Therefore Mrs. Nee hod several counts in her 
favor. 

Next came Mrs. Saunders Snooks, who had 
nothing but the most vulgar wealth gained in 
the most vulgar manner, but it yros a large 
( 142 ) 


sum. Her * daughter, Lilian Snooks, was as 
plain a girl as it would be easy to discover, and 
her surroundings os undesirable and as open to 
ridicule os those of most of our later additions 
to the ranks of the aristocracy; but, with a 
large house, plentiful dinners, and a most cer¬ 
tain “dot” for her daughter, the knowing ones 
bet on Mrs. Saunders Snooks. 

She was to introduce her daughter by means 
of a large ball, and YValdem Rosse, the great 
“go-between,” the Beau Brummel of society, 
had engaged to bring to Mrs. Snooks—in fact, to 
the border of Pactolus—those gloomy shades who 
were known on the margin of our modern Styx 
as the “old families.” The Snooks ball at the 
Snooks house was a success. 

The third and last entry in this field, which 
could not be called a “ fair field and no favor,” 
was Mrs. St. Maur, who had three pretty girls 
and whose husband was a rising man in Wall 
Street. Mrs. St. Maur was a pretty woman her¬ 
self and was known to be a neglected wife, but 
she had no coquetry and no desire to be a belle, 
which, in the corrupt age in which we live, was 
a temporary disadvantage to her. Had she only 
attracted some man of fashion to her own side, 
lie would have helped her amazingly. He would 
have said to W&ldem Rosse, os the disposition of 
tickets was being made for a Delmouico ball: 
“ Put the St. Maurs in for the Assemblies”; and, 
if he had himself driven Mrs. St. Maur out on 
a coach, their fashionable fortune would have 
been made. But she had but one overwhelming 
ambition, which was that the three girls should 
succeed. She was also in love, poor woman, 
with her husband, who was not in love with 
her. So she entered the race heavily handi¬ 
capped. 

She took the rooms at Delmonico’s and gave a 
ball, and presented the most beautiful of all the 
debutantes, Mabel St. Maur. 

It was sparsely attended, and, as she counted 
up the regrets, they were in fearful majority to 
the acceptances. Still, it made a stir in society, 
and Mabel St. Maur's beauty attracted at once 
the attentions of old Michlenburg, a foreign 
diplomat, whose taste, having been cultivated in 
the old world, was supposed to be decisive. 

Waldem Rosae pronounced her figure perfect 
and her face the most lovely he had ever seen, 
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ts indeed it was, with soft black eyes* a varying 
uncertain blusii which came when sl»e spoke, a 
little month foil of the whitest teeth) a profile as 
ex^aisite ae that of the Psyche, and a voice as 
sweet and ns cultivated as atty English voice. 
For this gift, she was as distinguished as she was 
for her beauty. 

But, under certain circumstances, such beauty 
as that of Mabel St. M&uT’S is a drawback. 
Old Mrs. Carpingham, down in Washington 
Square, who had several daughters who had 
“hung fire” fbr some years, looked upon the 
advent of every pretty girl With disfavor, uhless 
She had money. She determined, early in 
December, that her son, Wicket Carpingham, 
Should marry the Snooks, as she called her; and 
when he, poor moth, unaware of his golden 
destiny and yielding to n natural yet wholly 
imprudent yearning of ttie natural heart, danted 
three times with Mabel St. Maur, Mrs. Carping¬ 
ham raised her double Sye-glass and declared 
that the St. Mauts were vulgar and not to be 
endured. 

It is astonishing what power one old leader 
of fashion lias over a girl’s first Winter. Some¬ 
times this power lasts longer, and many an ill 
temper has blighted a young life. 

Mr3. St. Manr felt this keenly, seeing the 
whole game as her daughter did not. After the 
opera, the young Wien Who were talking to her 
would receive a message from Mrs. Carpingham, 
S supper would be Improvised at Delmonico’g, to 
which the most desirable people were invited, 
While Mabcd was left otit. She began to perceive 
herself that the invitations Which her friends 
received did hot come to her. Yet the power of 
beauty is so great, the joy in a young girl’s 
heart is so inextinguishable, the pleasure hi new 
dresses, of dancing, of coming out, and in that 
tribute to her loveliness which every man’s eye 
gave her as he passed, that tile bitter drop did 
not taste So bitter, of else its bitter was followed 
by a sweet. SUb saw, however, that the gift -of 
beauty was not so lute to gnfti tier the pleasure 
she deafly desired, that of a drive on a coaOh 
on coaching-day. Indeed, after all Wicket 
Carpingham's profuse promises and invitations 
to her, she Walked down Fifth Avenue ohe day 
to see Miss Shooks Seated by his side On that 
famoils fbur-iu-hand, which was the glory of the 
family. 

It is said that the first winter of a debutante’s 
life in New York costs her mother several years 
of ill-health and all her serenity. It is full of 
such innumerable shoals and quicksands; it is 
a perpetual struggle with the greater and the 
meaner emotions. An honorable woman, desiring 


only the happiness of her daughter, hates to enter 
the ignoble arena where envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uneharitablenees reign. She despises 
the small policy which rules; but she must 
descend to it, if her daughter hi to “succeed.” 
Perhaps in all political life there must be truck¬ 
ling and timeserving—we know that there is such 
a thing as “the Irish vote” In the great matter 
of the etaotion of a President: we know that 
even onr most illustrious patriots have coquetted 
with it—so in society we have to contend, if 
we have a candidate in the field, with several 
unknown quantities whioh may be called “ the 
Irish tote.” 

Mrs. 8L Mnur was not a particularly elevated 
or refined woman—she would not have disdained 
these political maneuvers if she had understood 
them. Her virtues, such as they were, were 
negative; but, like all negative things, they were 
stumbHngt-bloaks. Had she possessed audacity, 
cunning, and positive dishonesty, she Would have 
commanded the campaign ; but she lacked those 
qualities. 

A soldier of fortune, possessing those gifts, 
does not need money, beauty, or old family. 
The greatest successes in society have been won 
by women who simply possessed what vulgar 
people call “cheek.” Mrs. St. Maur had a dull 
brain; but she fortunately held one winning card: 
it was a dogged determination to sneceed. That 
was worth something in the game; and, after 
a winter of slights, discouragements, aqd annoy- 
anoes, the tnofe wearing that they were so 
nsoneleflB and so small, Mrs. St. Maur determined 
to ask advice of a Mend. 

And this Mend was a woman who called 
herself “Claretie Chabrol” and who made Mrs. 
St. Maur’s bonnets. 

Ldng ago, they had been companions and 
schoolmates at a country school, and Mrs. 
St. Maur had remembered always the phenom¬ 
enal cleverness of her old friend. She was 
plain “Abbey Baker,” in those days; but there 
was a French romance in her disposition. She 
had eloped with an actor named “Chabrol.” 
Perhaps she had essayed with him, on the Stage, 
the oceaslonal rfte to whioh a neophyte is per¬ 
mitted. He bad ran away from her, leaving 
her with a little daughter, just the age of Mabel 
St. Mhtfr. Then her lifa lapsed into obscurity. 
Poor as she could be, Abbey Baker found that 
acting would never prodube a fortune, so she led 
Off with a certain strength into bonnetmaking— 
whioh does pay, and pay well. 

“ Madame Claretie Chabrol ” was a name and 
a person in New York. She was called “ Claretie ” 
by all the first young married women. She gave 
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them credit; she was never importunate; she < “ You would not advise me to be bad, would 

wa9 always discreet; she made lovely bonnets; > you, Abbey?” 

and she had the reputation of knowing all about j “ No, for 1 know your honest nature; but, if 
everybody’s secrets. Love-letters were said to > you hod a little talent as an actress, I should 
be hidden under the roses which decorated her • advise you to pretend to be bad. Now 1 owe all 
bonnets, and, naturally, fortune poured in upon \ my success to the fact that people believe 1 am 
her. f a Machiavelli in petticoats. I let them think so, 

It was whispered that she was born a lady j and make a bonnet for fifty dollars which is only 
and had borne her misfortunes bravely. She < worth six. They pay it gladly, because they 
had every appearance of being a lady, in her s believe that I am the person who received Mrs. 
quiet black silk; and, with her exceedingly $ Bowen's love-letters and sent them on to Thornby 
white hands, which bore no mark of the needle j Fercival. I did not, and I would not; but, to tell 
on the forefinger, she arranged everyone’s bon- j you the truth, I did not reject the imputation, 
nets to suit the middle-aged and the elderly, \ It was an advertisement. One must live!” said 
the young and the beaming, faoe, as nnture so \ Abbey, shrugging her shoulders, 
disposed her customers. j “ I cannot write love-letters, nor read them, for 

“A good creature—Cl are tie,” said Mrs. Nee, ? that matter, although 1 find St. Maur’s pockets 
as she saw her waning charms revive under \ full of them,” said Mrs. St. Maur, sighing, 
a lilao bonnet. < For a moment, the worldly shrewdness left 

4 *A very decent person—has seen better days,” \ Abbey Baker’s face. She rose from her chair 
said Mrs. C&rpingham, as she arranged the lace s and bent over her old friend and kissed her. 
ovei* that false front with delicate softness. < “ Sophia,” said she, 44 for two romantic girls, 


“She was always so clever,” said Mrs. \ 
St. Maur, as she came home from her last J 
bonnet-visit. \ 


It will be seen that Abbey Baker had tact; 
she had the tact not to remind Mrs. St. Maur 
of their old intimacy until Mrs. 44 St.” Maur 
went to her with open palm. 

44 1 wonder,” said Mrs. St. Maur to herself, 
“what she has done with her daughter?” 44 1 
think I will go and ask.” 

So it happened, one day, that Mrs. St. Maur 
went to the bonnet-shop, and, under pretense 
of changing a yellow rose for a pink one, called 
Claret ie into a small parlor, where it was said 
more than one little confidence had been reposed 
in the clever milliner. 

44 Well, Abbey?” (for she never adopted the 
new name when they were alone) said Mrs. 
St. Maur. 

44 Well, Sophia?” said the old school-friend. 

The two women looked each other full in the 
eyes; there was a kindly expression in both 
faces. 

44 What have you done with Reggy ?” 

44 She is in Boston, at school, preparing her¬ 
self to be a governess. Thanks to you, Sophia, 
she is getting a very good education.” 

44 No matter, Abbey. Do you want any 
more money?” 

“No, dear; I am doing very well.” 

44 That’s more than I am,” said Mrs. St. Maur, 
sighing. 

44 1 know it,” said Abbey Baker, frankly. 44 1 
knew you would be a failure in society, from 


the first. You are too good.” 


you and 1 have bad hard luck. Now let me tell 
you whore you stand. 1 am at the foot of the 
ladder, and should have starved but for your 
help. You are pretty nearly at the top, not 
quite, and that is the worst place on the social 
ladder, for you catch a glimpse of the promised 
land, but are in that exact geographical position 
to those above you that you can be kicked in 
the face—not agreeable, 1 grant you. St. Maur 
is a successful broker, very gay, very disso¬ 
lute—there are a hundred exactly like him; 
that, therefore, is no distinction. You are his 
pretty but well-behaved and loving wife—there 
are hundreds like you; therefore, that is no dis¬ 
tinction. You are confounded with a crowd. 
You are not so rich as to attract attention. Your 
daughter is inconveniently pretty ; she simply 
excites envy. Now you go into society without 
a single element to arouse curiosity or to 
inflame a scandal. You cannot hope to succeed. 
You are not intellectual; you never were, you 
know. You cannot claim the slightest relation¬ 
ship to the Living Hamerstons. You are neither 
fish nor flesh nor good red herring. You aim at 
a success in a new society which has no emo¬ 
tions but crude ones; it does not care at all for 
the gifts which make you really nice and amia¬ 
ble; but it would notice you if you flirted, 
adore you if you gave them a new sensation, and 
drop you down to the lowest level, to lift you to 
the highest position, if you would run away 
from your husband and children, with a French 
count. Clergymen would then take you up, apolo¬ 
gize for you; great lawyers would plead your 
cause; you would be callod unfortunate; and 
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your beauty, your charms, jour virtue# woqld be < ‘‘Now,” said Claretie, “do yop, Sophia, gp 

on a thousand tongues. I do not exaggerate, do [ out by this door. 1 will send your carriage 
I, Sophia?” s round to you. Mrs. Luevel's sharp-eyed daugh- 

“No, I am afraid not,” said Mrs. St. Maur, 
remembering what she had boon reading in the 
morning paper. 

“ It is strange talk this, for the daughter of 
old Josiah Baker, fifteen miles from Utica,” said 
the fashionable Claretie, “ but you know that I j formance, stepped out into a newly fallen snow 
have drained the bitter cup to the dregs. I ran < on a side street and waited—it must be allowed, 
away with a scamp. I have seen life from his ) rather impatiently—for her coup6. 
point of view. I am now behind the scenes of } Claretie, meanwhile, emerged from her little 
the fashionable world, where the most romantic, \ parlor and engaged Mrs. Luevel in an imme- 
improbable, and the meanest drama ever written 5 diate and rather nervous preoccupied talk over 
passes before my eyes every hour in the day. \ bonnets. Leaving a bonnet untied on Mrs. 
If I give you worldly advice—why, it is be- j Luevel's head, she disappeared in the recesses of 
cause I know you won’t follow it in the worst s her work-room, and the sharp eyes of both 
sense, but it may do you good.” j mother and daughter saw a maid come out and 

Claretie, after seeing that the door was locked f order Mrs. St. Maur’s carriage round the square 
against her French forewoman, threw herself on \ to a side street. Till maid was stupid, and spoke 
the floor, and, burying her face in her old < vcry loud. Both Miss Luevel and the coachman 
schoolmate's lap, gave vent to a good cry. \ overheard the order, which, indeed, old Thomas 
Mrs. St. Maur was not so emotional as her \ was very slow to comprehend, 
friend, and she remained calm, passing her hand j That afternoon, Mrs. Luevel went to a tea. At 
over the still pretty chestnut hair of Abbey \ which were collected many stylish leaders, and, 
Baker. j before the day was dead, the story of Mrs. St. 

“ No, I shall not treat society to a sensation,” J Maur and her new departure was talked of all 

•nid she, as if pondering over her friend’s • over New York. 

advice. “ if St. Maur chooses to be wild, it is no * “ I knew she would take her revenge,” said 

reason why I should be. I shall try to give my \ one lady. 

little daughters a chance, and, if New York fail, i “Yes, she should have done it long ago.” 
there is still a life in the country; pretty* “ She is a very stupid heavy woman; that is the 
stupid, no doubt.” J reason,” said another. 

“ Very Btupid,” said Claretie, remembering j “ Claretie's Shop is Cupid’s platform,” said 
her home fifteen miles out of Utica. “ We are ^ someone else, 

not civilized enough yet to live in the country, j “Yea; they say she receives and forwards 
in America. We have ceased to be Indians, and < half the love-letters in town,” said another, 
we have not grown to be white people.” > “ I think it very wrong for Dr. Waltham to 

“You seem to think all pictures should bo i allow her to come to the communion,” said 

painted in high colors,” said Mrs. St. Maur. / a sharp-eyed lady, 

“ You show better taste in your bonnets.” J “ And he thinks so well of her,” said someone. 

“ That is the best thing I ever heard you say, j “ But 1 wonder who is the man ? Did you hear, 
Sophia.” j Mrs. Luevel?? 

“ Perhaps I am not so stupid as you think j “ No, not a word; but I will ask Rosse to find 

me,” answered Sophia St. Maur. j out. He watches, you know, from the Union Club 

At this moment came a little knock at the door. ^ window.” 

Claretie jumped to her feet. “That is Mrs. J “Well, it is dreadful 1 I think I will call 
Luevel, the greatest gossip in town. She does not ‘ there to-morrow. Where does Mrs. St. Maur 
know of our old intimaoy—perhaps she will: live?” 

think you have come here to leave a love-letter. '• “ She lives in Gramercy Park. I always 

Now, without doing anything wrong, ifho knows. ; thought that girl of hers so sly; why, she has 
Sophia, but your social fortune is made?” j almost got Wicket Carpingham to marry her.” 

Another knock at the door. \ “They call him Wicked Carpingham, you 

“Why don’t you lot her in?” said Mrs. St. \ know,” said the wit of the period. 

Maur. \ “ It is a great compliment, and wholly unde- 

“ I want to*exoite her curiosity ,” said Claretie. I served,” said another; “ he is simply a fool.” 
Anothor knock. { “ There are three beautiful daughters in that 


ter is in her carriage. Between them, they will 
observe the moneuvre. Let me play drawing¬ 
room comedy for a little; you know 1 was always 
an adept at it.” 

Mrs. St. Maur, very much amused at this per- 
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bouse/’ said. Mrs. Lamborough, who was one of\ hard to do right, don’t you think you ought to 
those rare women who always found something j hare more Christian forbearance! Your satire 
good to say of everybody, and who did not like j is so keen, your blade so swift and sure, that, you 
to hear the mother of three daughters aspersed. \ out—oh, you must have cut them to the heart, 
“ What a sad thing for them—this conduct of j poor women 1 1 saw them both crying.” Anti 

their mother!” said .Mrs. Luevel, raising her i then the doctor would gnash his teeth and see 
eyes to heaven. “Now, if it had been Mrs. j the pair go out with missionary-lists in their 
Newby Nee, no one would have been astonished, \ hands to do his bidding, not believing in them 
for her family has always been talked about, j in the least. 

1 have not seen her at Claretie’s this winter, but j He was in one of those moods as he sat down 
to-day Mrs. St. Maur was there—” j to write bis sermon on the Sins of Society, 

“And leaving by the secret back door, too! | when his old friend, Thornby Percival, was 
And her carriage sent round, did you say ?” j announced. They had been students together 
“ Yes! both my daughter and the coachman j in Germany many years ago, and, although the 
heard it distinctly: * Meet Mrs. St. Maur in \ one bad chosen the primrose paths of dalliance 
Twentyfirst Street.’ Oh ! oh 11 oh 1! I ” j and the other the steep and thorny path that led 

- > to heaven, the men still liked each other, and 

CHAPTER II. | each called the other by his first name. 

Dr. Waltham sat in his handsome rectory j 41 Well, Charley, I have come up for that article 
up-town, writing a sermoA : “ On the Sins of j fbr my new review,” said Thornby Percival, fbr 
Society.” He was extremely well equipped on j he was man of fashion and literary editor, 
this point, and could write from extensive j among other things. 

knowledge. He was a fashionable and well-born j “I am out of sorts, Thornby; I don’t believe I 
man, rkh enough to be Independent of his \ will write it,” said the doctor, 
salary, and independent enough to hove broken j • 4 *01i, yes, you will. Here, what have you 
stones on the road, if he had been obliged to do j got there? 4 On the Sins of Society.’ Exactly 
so. He broke, occasionally, some stones over the j what I want, Charles. Count in, as among the 
heads of his congregation. One continual j first, this desperate curiosity about vice and sin 
annoyance riled his temper and made him say £ and sinners, this desire to believe all the world 
rather severe things to himself. \ bad. I am no saint, you know very well, diaries; 

This was the conflict with the natural man \ but I assure you, man of the world as I am, that 
which rose perpetually in his heart when Mrs. \ 1 am shocked. I cannot and 1 will not pretend 
Newby Nee and Mrs. Bowen, two conspicuous \ to hope to improve the world. I have not done 
members of his church, affected to be emotion- j much toward any moralising in my life; but, 
ally religious and to take so active a part in bis s when I read our literature, go to the play, and, 

charities and good works that he had to endow j above all, hear women talk of each other, I am 

them with a sort of hardly earned saintship. > convinced that we are drifting into the worst 
They were up early at service, they worked late ! corruption of the Middle Ages.” 
at the schools, they came under every sort of* 44 Don’t touch them, Thornby; I adore them, 
Sheltering Arm and Helping Hand and Prisoners’ J you know, the Middle Ages.” 

Refuge and Mothers’ Meeting and Sailors’ Re- 44 Yes, you do. But you do not deny that they 
form; but, to the good doctor's inside sense, they bore certain moral sores on their mailed sides, 
had not one particle of what he called religion, as their houses and cities bred plagues and fam- 
He did not like to tell them so. How could ines. As a man of taste, I wish you, a man of 

he? They obeyed all his laws in the most red- God, to write against the diseased sensations." 

letter canonical way. So his only refuge was to “ Why don’t you write the article yourself, 
preach at them. And, after having, as he thought, : Thornby?" 

come to the point, after fearing that his sar- :j “ That isn’t my r61e. I wish to continue io 
casm had been so pointed, so Acrid, so bitter, j be the dreadful example. I am especially 
and so little disguised that they could never, \ enraged to-day because I bav just come from a 
either of them, speak to him, he would receive j set of gossips at the club, who are tearing to 
a visit from one or both of them, saying: \ pieces as good a little woman as ever lived—Mrs. 

44 Ah, dear doctor, how fine, bow impressive, s St. Maur. They have got up some story about 
you were last Sunday! But don’t you think you \ a milliner who is great at assisting love-affairs, 
bore down too hardly on poor Mrs. Lowers and j I believe. They pretend, these gossips, Mrs. 
Mrs. Wharncliffe ? Now, we know thst they are > St. Maur has an admirer somewhere, and they 
both hypocrites; but still, they are trying so \ all absolutely say that they shall now go and 
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call on ber. Now I hare known her all her life, > able scene of squalor which she had hoped for. 
and Sophia St. Maur is a stupid woman, but she \ The young desire, of all things, some sombre 
is a good one.’* \ wretchedness to act as a Rembrandt shadow to 

“What of Mrs. Bowen?” said the doctor, < their brilliant pursuit of pleasure. The butter- 
slyly. | fly looks most brilliant when against the dark 

“Well,” said Thornby, laughing, “she is one \ bark of a tree; the love of contrast is intense 
of your saints. You may take care of her. I \ in youth. They like tmgcdy and sorrowful first 
shall not preach any crusade, but I am talking s verses and the ]atl;o» which touches the yet 
as a man of taste.” j unwrung chords of the heart. When one has 

“ You shall have the article, Thornby.” > suffered, one goes to the other Bide and Beeks 

The doctor was left alone, when a light little > the grotesque, the luiiny, the gay and laughing 

knock came at his door. J muse. 

He opened it, and Mabel St. Maur stood before J But, except for a few annoyances, a few pin- 
him. It was a vision of delightful loveliness, and \ pricks of vanity, Mabel had not suffered; she 
the doctor standing silent, for a moment, forgot j was rather disappointed in the comfort, almost 
to bow. \ elegance, which surrounded her newly-found 

“ I am Mabel St Maur. You have forgotten < friends, 
me. I have come to ask you for something to j But the rector introduced her to Mr. Hampton 

do, doctor; you know I am one of your cat- \ and bis grandson, Francis Mowat, as a young 

echumens. 1 and Beatrice Nee and Lilian l lady who would be glad thread aloud to them, 
Snooks are to be confirmed together. I thought > to sing to them, to play on the piano for them, 
I would like to do something meantime—go and \ to light up their loneliness for them, and she 

sing for the sick people, read to the blind, or j saw the two faces brighten perceptibly ; so she 

amuse somebody. 1 cannot teach Sunday-school, was glad, after all, to begin her life of self- 
for I do not know enough. I hate to sew, so 1 j sacrifice so easily. She felt rather, however, 

cannot join a sewing-class. But cannot I do \ that she was boiling her peas on the way to 


something?” 

“Yes, my child, you can and shall. I have a 
lame little English boy who is left alone all day 
with his blind grandfather in a garret, while his 
mother goes out as a governess to support them 
both. Will you go and read to him? I will 
write to your mother and assure her thnt it is a 
safe and Christian work. When will you go?” 

Mabel’8 color rose high as she thanked the 
rector. “To-day—every day,” said she. 

He kept her an hour, to talk to her of her 
new duties, the good work she was to do, the 
serious vows she was to take. It refreshed his 
soul to bathe in these pure waters. How beauti¬ 
ful, how candid, bow naturally religious she 
was ! How she recalled to him the long-vanished 
days of his youth. How she made him ashamed 
of the limitations of his own knowledge, os she 
asked him those penetrating questions which no 
wisdom can answer. 

“After all,” said he, as she left him, with the 
pressure of her soft girlish palm in his hand, 
“after all, the world is not so wicked—after 
all.” 

When Mabel reached the garret where she 
was to begin a life of good works as distinguished 
from dancing and dressing and flirting, she found 
a rather clean old gentleman sitting in an easy- 
chair, with a fine-looking boy of fourteen propped 
up in bed, but also looking clean and comfortable, 
doing snm<* drawings. This was not the miser- 

Vol. X(T\ .—8. 


Jerusalem, as Mr. Hampton, in choice English, 
l welcomed ,her sweet voice in the house of a 

> blind old man, and when Francis Mowat showed 

> a fine set of white teeth as he welcomed her. 
? He was too lame, he apologised, to get up and 
j offer her a chair; but he hoped that she knew 
s that. 

s “ Yes,” said the rector, filling in deficiencies: 
j “ Francis must stay in bed some months yet, 
\ with an iron on his leg; but he can practice 
j drawing; and perhaps you, Miss Mabel, will 
! attend a bit to his education : at any rate, here 
\ is a very good piano, belonging to Mrs. Mowat, 
J and you can play and sing. I leave you now 

! to find each other out.” 

Several days after, Mabel went to make her 
N report, and asked the rector to give her some 

!I harder work: for this reading and singing to 
these refined people was nothing but amusement. 

“You are ministering to the people I most 
pity,” said the rector: “people with refined 
tastes, who have no means of gratifying them.” 
One day, as Mabel stopped singing, she 
^ turned round to find a young man in the room 
s whom she had not seen enter. She was naturally 
5 embarrassed and a little frightened : for she had 
j been singing one of Arthur Sullivan’s love-songs 
s with fervor and impressiveness—siuging it to 
\ herself, as it were—and she saw that the young 
5 man’s face was lighted up with a smile of 
\ appreciation. 
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It wu.not until the new comer had leaned < As Mabel had growu to womanhood, the fact 
over and whispered to the blind old Mr. Hampton \ dawned upon her that their house was not 
that au introduction was effected. \ exactly like some houses where she visited, nor 

“ My friend and former pupil, Mr.— Mr. j was her father as much in her life as other girls’ 
Stanhope—Miss St. Maur,” said the old mau. j fathers. She began to have a dull heartache 
Mr. Stanhope was one of the few people who \ over her mother's unspoken sorrow and to 
could enter on a new acquaintance easily. lie j divine it with a woman's intuition. Her next 
began criticizing the song, praising her singing \ sister—Pepita, a very shrewd girl—had once 
not too much; and soon the winter afternoon \ put into words what she thought of papa, and 
found them singing together, criticizing the \ had called him “a horrid old flirt.” But Mabel’s 
drawing of Francis — which needed it—and j liner tone had recoiled at this, and the governess 
making the old man's tea for him. The hours ) had put Miss Pepita into solitary confinement, 
few rapidly, and Mabel rose to go, not until \ with three French verbs to learn, as a punish- 
she had promised to come and sing some airs \ rnent for her pert ness. Perhaps the governess 
from “Fatinitza” to Francis on a day near at j thought Pepita knew her English verbs quite 
hand. \ too well. 

She had to hurry home, for a brilliant dinner -) However, as Mabel descended to the parlor 
party awaited her. Her mother had shown much > in her pink dress, Mr. St. Maur sat by the fire 
pleasure when the invitation came: for it was s > with his youngest daughter, Barbc, on his lap. 
from a lady whom site had not known, and she j He kissed the child os Mabel entered, and. 
thought it in every way a great advance for \ putting her down, he stood with his back to the 
Mnhel. i fire, gazing at his pretty daughter admiringly. 

“Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot requests the f “1 declare, my dear, you look very nice,” 
pleasure of Miss Mabel St. Maur s company j said he, opening his arms for an embrace, 
at dinner, on Thursday, March 2d, at eight J He was a very handsome man, St. Maur, and 
o clock.” j his French blood spoke in his dark coloving and 

“ Now, that is very nice,” Mrs. St. Maur lmd ■ his vivacious expression ; a fast life had not yet 
said. •• Mabel, accept at once, and you shall J made ravages in his well-cut outlines. Indeed, 
wear pink.” \ as his daughter kissed him, their faces made 

That was a fortnight Ago, and Mabel had 5 a picture, 
well-nigh forgotten it; her guilty conscience told j “The carriage, miss,” said the footman, and 
her that she was late and that her mother would % the maid came with cloak and fan. 
look askance at her. \ “ Parkins will learn what hour to come for 

Jlo rever. she hod t wenty minutes to spare J you. Ask the man at the door. Parkins, when 
before it was time to dress, and her mother was s to order Miss St. Maur’s carriage.” 
too preoccupied to scold her. j “ Yes, ma’am,” said Parkins, and Mabel was 

W hen she came down in her pink dress, she l hurried off. 
found her father in the parlor, looking very \ She would fain have lingered to see her 
bright and cheerful. He had evidently been i father, to hear what made him so cheerful, to 
telling her mother some good news; there were \ enjoy a sight almost new to her—of the gay 
smiles in the room—not tliot more common thing, j man acting the part of paterfamilias. It struck 
tears. | her as strange that she had been hurried off 

The St. Maurs were loo well-bred to quarrel j twice to-day fiom the place where sho wished 
before their daughters; but there was an atmos- 5 to stay. 

pbere of repression whenever papa was spoken of. j However, the dinner was a gay young dinner 
On iiis dressing-table, the little girls had found > and what is appropriately called “a rosebud 
pfootographs which were not of their mother, j dinner.” Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot was not so 
wad they had seen a black look on her brow j very old herself; she had a great passion for 

os site glanced at them. It was generally > gathering all the young people about her. 

understood that papa was not to be at home at j “How kind of you to come in pink, dear 
dinner or at breakfast often—he was so busy ; $ Miss St. Maur: you are the very rose of rose*.’’ 
so. although they had a general sense of him \ Beatrice Nee was there, and Charlie Rappci*a 
as a providing Providence — very generous to ' the great yachtsman, and Horatio Gurley the 

them, never cross, and sometimes very delightful very rich yonng man, and Lilian Snooks the 

whori ho took them out on his yacht or off to > great heiress, and Wicket Carpingham; and old 
Long Branch or to Saratoga, where he gave each J Michlonburg was there—he liked “rosebuds” 
of them a pony—he was yet almost a stranger. } better than they liked him, yet he cent them 
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very nice flowers, and they made fun of him j 
behind his back; and Thornby Percival was l 
there—yes, he went everywhere—and Mabel i 
was so glad to hear that he was to take her \ 
in to dinner: and Greenby Prominent was there, \ 
who did nothing but ape English manners—but < 
he did it so well that he compelled admiration; \ 
and the two Berry girls were there, with no ; 
nonsense about them—rather “ loud ” and noisy, ; 
Mabel considered. 

Mr. Thornby Percival thought Mabel very nice, 
and he made himself very agreeable. 

“ Now, Miss Mabel, what have you been doing :■ 
to-day? Dr. Waltham tells me you have gone < 
into good works.” 

“ I tried to; but I am only amusing myself. ■ 
1 have found an old blind English clergyman ' 
to read to and a pretty boy, and they live very 
neatly; bo I only get a new sensation of pleasure. ; 
I wish Dr. Waltham would send me to the 
hospitals, or let me get the measles or the small¬ 
pox, or do something like the Chatelaines in the 
Middle Ages. I wonder if there is any real 
suffering any more?” 

41 1 fear there is, Miss Mabel; but do not, < 
if you please, ruin your complexion quite yet. ; 
Avoid the measles and the small-pox. J will 
mention to Waltham that you would like the 
thumb-screws a little tighter, however. But tell 
me more about your blind clergyman and what 
yon did to amuse him.” 

44 1 sang to him some of Arthur Sullivan’s 
music. Me says he used to know Sir Arthur 
when he was a choir-boy at Windsor.” 

“ Indeed, then he was something of a some¬ 
body, no doubt, your clergyman. Now, if you 
are going round singing 4 Lost Chords,’ etc., to 
old clergymen, cannot you get him to ask me ? 1 
have a desire for good works, too, if it includes s 
hearing you sing.” > 

Why did Mabel blush and drop the convorsa- 5 
tion? Why did she not tell Mr. Percival of her > 
other auditor, the handsome young man ? She l 
did not know, but Thornby Percival noted the j 
blush and put it away in his memory. \ 

He had the tact to change the conversation, < 
and they talked of the theatre and the new Actor, j 
Was he handsome ? All the women thought so, s 
but the men found him very effeminate. Then s 
they talked of the floor at Delmonico’s, and who l 
was to be married after Lent, and whether or l 
not asparagus-parties would be the fashion, and > 
of the raees, the coaching-parade, and the last ^ 
engagement. < 

And then Thornby asked her what she bad \ 
been reading to the old clergyman, and, as she 
ran over her list of books, he was astonished to j 


find what a bright bit of intelligence sat beside 
him. 

“ He likes novels, my old clergyman, and the 
boy likes them too, so i read them ‘The Baby's 
Grandmother.’ ” 

“A very clever book, unusually so; read them 
translations of Sardou’s witty plays. They are 
very good reading.” 

And so they chatted on until it was time to 
leave the table. Mabel took up her rosebud 
bouquet and joined the ladies in the drawing 
room. Soon they asked her to sing, and she 
gave a little French romance, very gay and arti¬ 
ficial and weak. She did not feel that it was 
the atmosphere for another Arthur Sullivan 
melody. 

Beatrice Nee then sang an elaborate and most 
impassioned Italian love-song, which left its 
heroine no outlet but suicide. 

Then the gentlemen began to drop in and 
a few outsiders who had been asked for the 
evening. 

One was Mr. Gotto, who read the lines of 
character and visions of the future in the hand. 
He told all of them some nonsensical good fort¬ 
une, and some of the usual remarks about length 
of life and success coming late, and this and that 
and the other, and, when he reached Mabel’s 
band, he paused. 

He looked at it long and earnestly, seeming 
confused. 

“A very queer contradictory hand,” said he, 
“ but with a remarkable future. 

44 You will have a brilliant destiny, but not 
much happiness, if this line be true. You will 
experience a sudden violent wrench from all 
your past. You have met, I should say, your 
fate very recently.” 

44 1 hope it is I; she sat near me at dinner,” 
said Percival, looking on quisxically. 

44 1 should not wonder,” said Gotto, 44 if to-day 
was the turning-point of your life. Remember 
it and put it down in your note-beok. You are 
to have great fortuno, great distinction. Yoh 
will not live always here. I should think it 
might be India, but the lines do not tell me. 

44 Where is a turbaned Indian prince for Miss 
Mabel?” asked Thornby Percival, who was tired 
of seeing this new fortune-teller holding Mabel’s 
hand so long. 

Mr. Gotto left Mabel and took up another 
hand, the conversation grew general, and more 
music followed. Mabel sank into a re very which 
was broken by Mr. Gotto saying, softly; 

44 Miss St. Maur, remember to-day, whatever 
happens to you. Remember to-day.*’ 

[to be continued.] 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 

Two young men were approaching a Green- i ticated with her two doctors, spiritual and bodily. 
Mountain Tillage. \ She was a girl of considerable reading, and the 

“ What a bare unpromising spot!” exclaimed J graceful variety, the tact, the polish of manner, 
one. 5 were especially fascinating when dropped down 

“And yet,” replied his companion, “ here ; amid the wilds of Vermont. But the most 
live two of the most deep-thinking and cultivated \ noticeable things about her were the rapid, 
men I know—the village parson and the village t vivid, spirit-like comprehension of another's 
doctor.” j sentiments, the quick sympathy, sometimes the 

“Ah, ha! Well, there’s a great lack in them,” > admiring — ah J the dangerous — appreciation, 
returned Mr. Nichols. the answering intensity. A beautiful intelligent 

“Why?” asked Mr. Hunting. girl, her constant attendants two superior men, 

“What keeps them here?” said Nichols. mountain rambles, rides, botanizing, geologizing 

“Circumstances, I suppose.” “ad libitum”—you “understand the situation,” 

do you not ? 

Week went after week. Dr. Minor was unused 
to ladies’ society, but stepped at once into his 
appears true; but, if you examine below the \ place as a recognized possessor of the power 
surface, you find circumstances well-nigh omnip- < of rousing and arresting a woman’s soul. Miss 
otent. with all, save the Omnipotent Himself.” \ Atldoms was amused at the quietness with which 
“Do you pretend.” asked Mr. Nichols, “that ; he made the discovery of this faculty. But he 
this doctor couldn’t, if he had the requisite ' was rarely astonished. He bad not only power, 
determination, break through the circumstances * but the consciousness of it. Childlike uncon- 
of his settlement here, and go, sny, to Europe, ] sciotisness of strength is a fine characteristic, 
as a cultivated and reflecting man certainly j no doubt: but to possess strength and be quietly 
should do? He could travel on foot, if he can’t s aware of it is sometimes attractive also, 
afford any other way.” <! On Sunday, the clergyman had high vantage- 

44 No—I don't mean that,” replied Mr. Hunt- \ ground. Caroline sat and gazed into his lustrous 
ing; “but circumstances further back made > earnest eyes, listened to his pathetic voice, and 
him what he is: and his nature, of course, \ was lifted by look and tone to join in the long- 
guides his will, and others control his wishes j ing, the aspiration, the dropping of all earth, 
and determination directly. Future circum- j And when, the next day. the same soulful voioe 
stances may push him into the maelstrom of J stole in tenderness to her ear, the same ardent 
life.” < eyes sought the depths of her own, her impress- 

“ Seems to me, I'd like a heave, if 1 were he,” \ ible nature could not but turn to him. 
said Nichols. j One day, during a walk with her two friends, 

“That is, according to circumstances,” returned j Caroline had a fall from a reck, and fright more 
Hunting. j than pain caused her to faint completely away. 

“Well, what keeps the parson here?” said :> The swoon was like death and conld not be 
Harry. “There he comes, I know. What a J broken. At length, Dr. Minor felt for his lancets ; 
splendid forehead! What the deuce keeps him ; but, alas I they were in his office, miles away. 
—conscience ?” j Then Arthur R|yqolds stooped low over her, bent 

Mr. Nichols was introduced to the parson and > his face down to hers, pressed his lips to her 
to the doctor. The latter assisted him to find } lips, breathing out the force of his whole soul 
a summer sojourn for a cousin rather out of \ in one deep sigh. The will which he exerted 
health. The doctor was a cheerful deliberate \ at the same time must have been very strong— 
specimen of strength, physical and mental. jit reached the springs of her life; and, as he 
Mr. Reynolds, the clergyman, was something j raised his head, a breath came forth from her 
of an enthusiast. Both became interested in \ lips, sigh for sigh, breath for breath. Her eyes 
hearing of Mr. Nichols's charming cousin. Two j unclosed and fixed on him with perfect con- 
days afterward, she came. She was soon domes- \ sciousness. Dr. Minor looked on while that 
( 160 ) 


“ Circumstances? Pshaw ! A man makes his 
own circumstances.” 

“ Not exactly. It is a common opinion and 
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long gaze pasted between them. Then her look > heart must enter, she went. But no struggles 
turned to him. What was there about this girl \ could make her prayer like His. “ I cannot 
that drew everybody to her, while yet she gave j give him up/’ she moaned, 
so little? Although Dr. Minor had just seen, j She was alone, her father unconscious, the 
as he then believed, her whole soul going forth j medical attendance miserable, the people about 
to another, he welcomed that speakiug glance. i her kind but iguoraut. Had she been in the 
From that hour, the two men knew themselves 5 wilds of Tartary, she could not have been more 
to be rivals. Caroline was not flirting with ' desolate. 

either, neither was she cold-hearted. She might, j But there was at Nice, many miles distant, one 
she acknowledged, have learned to love either ! man whom she could call friend. Should she 
of the true-hearted men with whom her days j send for him ? It was Dr. Minor, of Vermont, 
were passed ; but she had been brought up in j Shortly after they had parted, the autumn before, 
the gay world, and she prized position, luxury, jj he had thro a h up his practice and sailed for 
the splendid surroundings of wealth. Nothing j Europe. Caroline wrote to him now out of her 
was further from her thoughts, therefore, than j great agony. He quivered as the handwriting 

to give up all these, to bury herself in an \ met his eye. The blood went leaping through 

obscure village. Not seeing this, and growing j his brain, but be presented himself at Bordi- 
wildiy jealous, the two men began almost to hate j gliera with a steady brow, 
each other. \ An angel of comfort and healing indeed he 

September laid her brown fingers upon the ^ was. His skill mid common sense, under God, 
bills. Caroline was going away. The doctor J saved Mr. Addoms's life. And what was liis 
could bear suspense no longer. One night, the { thought, as lie looked on the thankfulness, 

stars heard asked the old. old question : “ Do | the unutterable love, which knelt at that bed- 

you love me?” The answer came through many \ side? It was this : “ Now, have I not a claim?” 
tears: \ Oh! Dr. Minor, be generous. Look at that 

u You must know that I do not.” j eloquent face, and you may see that she 

There was no more to say. He did know it. S can refuse nothing to the savior of her father, 


At the same moment, in his little study, the 
young clergyman read an answer to his letter of 
the morning, an answer gracious and warm¬ 
hearted, but every word of which was hateful to 
him. 

The following day, they stood together, the 
parson and the doctor, gazing after the departing 
carriage of Miss Addoms. They watched it gain 
the brow of the hill, then quickly disappear 
below it. They turned and looked at each other, 
then at everything around. How cold and small 
and raylcss all had suddenly grown. How soul¬ 
less ! 

The summer had gone for both of them forever. 

The next winter found Miss Addoms in Italy 
with her father. It was a very pretty sight to 
see her and her father together. He was so full 
of pride and fondness in her, and she so profuse 
of tender attentions to him. 

At a small village, Bordighera, an acute par¬ 
oxysm of a disease hitherto latent seized Mr. 
Addoms. Caroline heard terrible words which 
for the first time connected in her mind the idea 
•f death with her father. In the gray of the 
morning, she went to her room to compose her¬ 
self and think; but, when the door was closed, 
with what a shudder of agony she thrust thought 
from her. There was but one resource. She 
sank on her knees. Into that Gethsemane 
where sooner or later perhaps every human 


but—“The hold may be not on gratitude or 

t * duty, but on affection,” do you say? Well, try 
it. What do you read in those brown eyes that 
makes you loose her hands and turn away ? Von 
$ know that she was not going to refuse you. She 
j was going to say that she would try to love you. 
\ Well, it is all over now. 

I Tliis act in life’s drama is through, and the 
candles cannot be relit, for they are burned out. 
^ And now—what now? “ Make much of thy life,” 
\ says a wise man; 44 it is all thou hast to front 
l eternity with.” 

\ In two weeks, Dr. Minor was in Paris, waiting 
\ for an opening. The world was all before him. 
| lie was well furnished for the contest. Six feet 
< of vigorous well-trained limb and muscle, and, 

I as for bis mind, if I knew the peculiar epithets 
of the “ring,” I would use them to describe it. 
It was in excellent working-order. There was 
\ nothing to impede his “ planting” his blows 
scientifically in any direction. The “ move on- 
: ward” of the Paris policemen was ever in his 
ears, and he accepted it for his watchword. But 
whither and how? At thirtytwo, ha had still ta 
question thus. Was it in weakness, in vain 
repining, that he had abandoned the path opened 
to him among the hills of America? No, that 
; valley had suddenly narrowed, darkened. The 
: mountains had approached on either hand. The 
: clouds had gathered thick above. The soil had 
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become heavy, miry; his pace a toilsome drag. i started to her feet with a wild impulse to fly to 
He could have bent down his head and tramped \ him and clasp him in her arms, crying: “God 
through it—to the cud. But why should he? j forbid! God forbid!” 

Here he was, then, in one of the centres of the Oh, what a dread mournful task it waa to 
world, perhaps tht centre, waiting patiently j watch the decay of such a mind. With delicate 
enough. \ jealous care did the daughter devote herself to 

Waiting may be very healthy for all sorts of \ ward off every annoyance, to shield him from 
capabilities, but it is expensive. The doctor J all remark. Her own most cherished feelings, 
found no opening; at last, he was miserably j hopes, wishes, she laid down to be trampled over 
poor. | by unthinking uncaring feet, rather than he 

One night, Harry Nichols, coming out of the < should suffer a moment’s uneasiness. New sen- 
Coin^die Franyaise, felt a hand laid on his ; sitiveness, new ardor and quickness, sprung up 
shoulder. He turned, and there was Dr. Minor, j in her nature, which entwined itself with that 
The latter said : j of her father with a reverential eagerness that 

“ I must have sunk pretty low in the world < made her sacred to many eyes looking on with 
when I ask you, a mere acquaintance, to lend s tears. 

me twenty dollars.” j Just at this time came her cousin’s letter. In 

Of course, Harry lent it to him. Writing the J her anguish, she longed for Dr. Minor’s presence, 
next day to his cousin, Miss Addoms, now at j Once before, he had raised up her father from a 
home in New York, he mentioned the encounter ^ sick-bed. Her reason told her that he could do 
and so disclosed to her that he knew of Dr. Minor’s i nothing now, when the best science and skill 
whereabouts and could communicate with him. S had exhausted their efforts and stood back; but 
Her soul sprang after a faint ghost-like hope. < oh ! there might be a chance, and, if earth held 
Her father, on his return home, had resumed < a bare possibility and she could put it within 
the practice of law, but it was soon evident that | her father's reach, was she not right in doing 
his mind was not what it had been. There was j so? Wildly she implored Dr. Minor to come, 
an inequality in his pleadings, a lack of precise- \ His conclusion, as he finished the letter, was: 
ness, of the vigorous and far-reaching views lie 5 “Folly! Folly!” and so he sat down and told 
had been used to take. He perceived it himself \ her, phrasing it kindly, of course. Then he 
as soon os anyone. One day, he was preparing a \ rose and walked across the room, came back, and 
brief. Caroline reading some reports to him, and ^ added these words: “ However, 1 shall sail far 
he taking notes. He found himself utterly \ the United States by the steamer after the one 
unable to grasp a point he dimly saw. After \ which brings you this.” 

many ineffectual attempts, he covered his face j Arriving in New York, he followed Mr. 
and burst into tears. Bitter, bitter were those f Addoms and his daughter to Philadelphia, 
which flowed down Caroline’s cheeks. On that s whither they had gone for medical advice. He 
dreary grief, it seemed like sacrilege for her to \ could merely watch, with Caroline, the terrible 
gate. At length, she murmured something about j scenes of the last few weeks. Helpless humanity 
his “being tired—another time.” ! was bowed very low, yet Caroline never drew 

14 No, no,” he said, in a broken voice, looking j back from the bedside; but, amid her cruel 
up at her with an appealing piteous gaze that j anguish, so bore herself that in that darkened 
completely overcame her. He took up the j room Dr. Minor could have knelt and wor- 
papers in his hands, looked at them mournfully j shiped. 

one by one, then, laying down his head beside Three or four months passed away. Caroline 
his daughter’s, sobbed like a child. j was roused, one day, from her heavy stony grief, 

Caroline rose up, pressed that dear and hon- j by Mr. Nichols’s saying: 
ored head to her bosom with kisses, and, after a j 44 May I ask when you are to be married, 
while, succeeded in drawing his attention to j Caroline ?” 

other subjects, she could not have told how. i “ What do you mean?” she inquired. 

An hour after, she was in her own room, on \ “Are you not engaged to Dr. Minor?” he 

lier knee*, many indications of her father’s fail- j said. 

iug powers, unnoticed before, pressing upon her j 44 Engaged to Dr. Minor? Why, no!” 

mind. Darkly came the remembrance of that i 44 Well, it is all the same. It is an understood 

agony, as of Gethsemane, through which she had i thing, is it not?” replied Mr. Nichols, 
passed in far-away Lombardy, and, as if wins- i 44 Nothing of the kind.” 

pared in her ear, the question: 44 Now will you s “Caroline! You summon him to your side 

give him up, ere this goes farther?” and she J from across the ocean, when you must have 
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known that it could only be to sympathize and < met again. He had just readied Philadelphia, 
support. Do we ask such exertions of mere \ and, learning that his old friend Arthur 
friends, however attached ? A girl brought up \ Reynolds was to deliver a lecture at the Academy 
in the world us you have been must know what } of Natural Sciences that evening, he went. The 
it implies in the circumstances.” \ place was crowded. He made his way to the 

“ I do not tliiuk Dr. Minor understands it so. ; front, and, in the very first row, saw Mrs. 
He has not said a word.” answered Caroline. \ Warren and her cousin. 

“ I suppose he has generosity enough not to J Arthur Reynolds came in and began his 
push his claim,” said Mr. Nichols. “ But you ^ lecture. Dr. Minor saw when the speaker’s 
took the step—wild as it was—knowin y, and J eyes first fell on Mrs. Warren and noted the 
ought to be ready to accept the conclusion.” \ effect which the sight of her produced. The 
“And you want me to tell him so?” asked \ young clergyman had very recently accepted 
Caroline. 5 the charge of a parish in the city and had not 

“ No; I can tell him that you will be happy to 5 before met the woman who bad unwittingly 
•ee him, if you wish. It will be all that is \ caused him so much suffering, 
necessary.” i Dr. Minor could not overrate the effect pro- 

“ Well!” said Caroline, with a heavy sigh. ! duced on Reynolds when he encountered the 
But it appeared that Dr. Minor made no pre- \ eyes into which he lmd looked during the Sun- 
tensions to Miss Addoms’s hand. j days of a well-remembored summer. What a 

Miss Addoms, to everybody’s astonishment, < strange thrill ran through his frame! He gazed 
had been left nearly penniless. She had the < and gazed and gazed. He easily read her heart- 
alternative of losing the luxury, the position, the < history during the years that had passed. Suf- 
aociety which were second nature to her or of a J fering had altered the curves around the mouth 
wealthy marriage. She chose the latter. Mr. j and subdued the expectant springing glance ; 
Warren belonged to one of the best families in S but the sympathy was tiierc—quick, comprehen- 
Philadelphia, was handsome, polite, and amiable, j sive as ever, and a deeper finer meauing in every 
but not brilliant. j line. Oh, it was a rare face! 

About a year after Mre. Warren’s marriage, j Buoyantly, the Rev. Arthur Reynolds pro- 
Dr. Minor became her guest for the first time. ! ceeded with his lecture, the flow of his ideas 
Standing near the master of the house and j and language so free that he almost discarded 
listening to his inane and irrelevant conver- j his notes. 

Ration, he wondered if Caroline thought she j After the lecture, Mrs. Warren met him— 
had paid too dearly for ease and luxury. j cordial, glad. 

81ie sat near, conversing with a gentleman, and j That evening was the beginning of suffering 
must have caught fragments of her husband’s j worse than any he had hitherto known. He 

talk. Still, the fair face showed no sign of \ knew that Mrs. Warren really believed bis 

annoyance. \ sentiments toward her had become those of 

Then lie heard the conversation between her ! simple friendship, and that, if he allowed 
and her cousin—Mr. Nichols — who was also ) her to penetrute his secret, their intercourse 
visiting Philadelphia for the first time since i would end. 

her marriage. < He grew morbid, suffering not the lightest 

“What a splendid diamond ring you have!” ' thought of Mrs. Warren to pass unchallenged, 

he said, in a low voice. \ and, as a natural consequence, the thoughts 

Caroline understood well; she could not raise } returned more readily and frequently, 
her eyes. s His constant deadly self-introspeotion had its 

“Is your oarriage very handsome?” he pur- j effect ere long: he became a haggard, wasted, 
iued. t wretchedly - nervous man. A fog of terror 

“ Yes, and very comfortable,” she answered. J floated round him. Always, be was conscious 
“Will you take a drive in it with me to-morrow | of a presence, reason with himself as he might, 
morning?” \ It even filled his mind when he would have 

Again Dr. Minor asked himself: Was it that prayed, and leaped out of the words of his Bible, 
she wisely tried to make the best of dreum- And, all this while, daily life was crowding 
stances or was she content? ; him close to Caroline Warren. 

He left Philadelphia in a few days, and, only Months wore on thus, 

three months later, heard of Mr. Warren’s One Sunday, he went into hl9 pulpit with 

udden death. a strange feeling that it was the last time he 

Two years passed before he and Mrs. Warren ; should stand there. He preached a sermon 
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which thrilled the coldest heart among his 
hearers. As Caroline Warren looked and 
listened, their eyes met, and the warning 
sensation which filled his mind was reflected 
into hers: she felt that she should never see 
him stand there again. 

At the close of the service, he sprang into a 
carriage waiting to take him to Bee a sick person. 
From that visit, he went home to a bed of delir¬ 
ium; for, in his over-wrought condition, the 
unhealthy air of the fever-chamber wrapped him 
easily in its shroud. 

A forerunner of another—whiter, colder: 
the eloquent young clergyman will preach no 
more. 

Days later, Caroline stood by the pale corpse. 
After a long melancholy look, she stooped and 
kissed the brow. As she raised her head, she 
saw the physician—Dr. Minor. 

“ Did you love that man?" asked he. 

“No; save as a friend," she answered. “I 
have never known love." 

“Never?" And his eye traveled back to the 
face of the dead man. 

“ Never." 

“ Loved as you have been ?" And his eye did 
not travel to the face of the dead. “It is not 
possible, with such a nature as yours." 

“ I think I remember telling you once that 
love was not the only object in life." 

“And arc you happy?" asked the doctor. 


BES AND LILIES. 

< “I am content," replied Coroline. “1 have 
5 never believed the keenest highest happiness 
| possible for me since my father went away from 
j me." And the large hot tears sprung out of her 
\ eyes, while her face flushed crimson. 

\ She went on, alter a minute: 

| “At least, I have not met the possibility. 
\ And it would have been silly to reject what was 
\ placed before me. Position, wealth, are worth 
\ the having—at least, the world thinks so." 
j “And ‘vox populi, vox Dei,”’ returned Dr. 
\ Minor. “ Well, perhaps you have been light." 
! Caroline’s eyes wandered from his counte- 
| nance to the corner of the death-chamber, while 
| there rose before her the vision of her own 
\ death-chamber in the future and herself come 
| to the end of her earthly existence, and those 
• words sounded to her as if spoken then— 
i “Perhaps you have been right." 

\ Was that all ? Only a misty “ perhaps " as the 
> end of her dreams and aspirations ? An eminent 
\ man who had pursued one object successfully 
i through life, when dying, called his daughter to 
\ him and whispered the question; “Has it not 
| been all a mistake?" as dreary an utterance os 
$ ever stirred the sorrow-laden air of this planet, 
j It floated to Mrs. Warren’s mind, as she stood 
j there. For an instant, a wistful sorrowing 
| expression came into her eyes, and then she 
raised her head firmly and said to Dr. Minor: 

“This is a world of compromises." 


MID-OCEAN. 

BY CLAB.A DAROAN MACLEAN. 


Likk ship* upon the trackless sea, 

Ouco more I greet tliy pawing *11 
And call through gathering gloom and gale: 
“All hail, dour friend ! What cheer with theo?” 

How farce it with thy gallant bark ? 

What ho|n» of harbor Rife hast thou? 

Butnsk not of my shuttered bow 

Nor ail my scuts of wreckage mark. 


l Enough that soon we part again ; 

5 Wish me God-speed, beloved friend, 

j And all thy heart's beet wishes lend 

s To waft me o'or this treacherous main. 

I Still peaceful may thy voyage he, 

Till over seas of summer calm 
Shall fall, like gcutly-dropplug balm, 
The twilight of eternity. 


ROSES AND LILIES. 

BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


"Rosas and Hllee, all wet with dew, 

Tinder a sky of fairest bine, 

Wliilc a tender glimmer of sunset-light 
Blends with the creeping shades of night. 

What do you teach ns, 0 lilies fair? 
Orowing in beauty, with perfume rare— 


Is it a lesson of perfect peace? 

That comet to us all when day si tall cease 1 

And what is your loeson, roses sweet? 

When twilight-shadows softly meet, 

Do yon tell of a love whose wondrous might 
Shall fold us close through the darkest night? 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

AWRENCE ELSMERE < too intense excitement to reflect, and, without 
was a bachelor, but he < remembering even to apologize for this extraor- 
owned such a troop of j dinary behavior, he blurted out: 
relations who depended \ “ Uncle Lawrence, I’m off for Colorado 1 

on him for affection, ad- j shall go to New York by the next train.” 
vice, or material assist- \ Mr. Elsmere had already settled back in his 
ance, that he could hard-^ chair and was quietly surveying his nephew 
ly have been more bur- ] through the double glass which he had put 
dened.with family mat- j before his short-sighted eyes, 
ters had he possessed a wife and a largo flock of j “ Isn't this rather sudden ?” he asked, with 
children. j a composure which would have done credit to a 

Not that Mr. Elsmere ever regarded the most \ stoic, 
exacting or the most dependent among his rela- *• No—yes—well, perhaps it is,” Larry replied, 

tives in the light of incumbrances. For, besides j breathlessly; “but it's of no use to argue—my 
being moderately fond of them all and warmly > mind is made up—I am off at once.” 
attached to several, he was one of the kindest- Mr. Elsmere laid his glasses on the table, 
hearted men in the world, and as, though never glanced reflectively up at the ceiling, and then 
inclined to meddle, he had rather a weakness for said, in a tone of conviction in which there was 
directing and giving advice, things that might not the slightest sound of impatience: 
have proved a trouble or annoyance to another \ “So you and Madge have quarreled again.” 

were never such to him. j “ No, we have not,” rejoined Larry, stimulated 

His fine old country-seat, situated among the j by his uncle’s demeanor to struggle hard to con- 
picturesque Berkshire hills, was a favorite gath- trol himself; “ we have quarreled often enough, 
ering-place for the clan during a portion of each j and have had a clear explanation at last—it is 
summer or autumn, and hospitality there was j final; I don’t propose to see her again till I can 
always as unstinted as it was considerate. j seem as indifferent as she really is. You said I 
One lovely September afternoon, Mr. Elsmere j ought to go out and attend to that Denver prop- 
was seated in bis study, which, for the sake of j erty. I will—stop there, too, for a year, and 
quiet, he hqd established upstairs. The other \ manage things myself.” 

living-rooms were free to everybody, but it was j The affair began to assume proportions which 
a tacit regulation, well respected, that, when Mr. j demanded serious and dexterous treatment on the 
Elsmere retired to his study, no person was to part of the family adviser. A better-hearted 
intrude without invitation, unless for some very S fellow than Larry Travers never lived ; but, from 
urgent reason. > the days when he lisped in knickerbockers, no 

To-day he felt disposed for a brief season of ! power could influence him once his obstinacy was 
solitude after having done his best all the morn- i roused, and it had reached formidable dimensions 
ing to find amusement for a goodly number of < now—Mr. Elsmere knew the signs, 
visitors of diverse tastes, and was tranquilly \ “ Sit down and tell me what has happened,” 

enjoying a cigar and new novel after his efforts, i he said, with a persuasiveness difficult for even 
Suddenly a furious knock sounded on the door, j an obstinate man to resist. 

and, before he could grant or refuse admittance, \ “ When a thing is settled, there’s no good of 

in daahed his nephew, Larry Travers, as precipi- j talking it over,” Larry answered, sullenly ; 
lately and almost as red-hot as a cannon-ball. I “ there’s nothing to be done—nothing.” 

Patient as Mr. Elsmere had schooled bis > “ I don’t think that I have any inclination to 

nature to be, this abrupt invasion wae a venture- j try,” Mr. Elsmere rejoined, in a tone which, 
some feat even on the part of handsome winning \ kind as it was, sounded resolute and determined. 
Larry, well understood it was that the privi-1 “You and Madge have had temporary reconcilia- 
legee allowed him were far beyond what any } tions enough ; I have been thinking lately, more 
other among the nephews or cousins could hope \ than once, that the best thing for you both would 
to claim. But the young man was in a state of \ be to end your engagement.” 
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“ Well, we have ended it,” Larry began, dog¬ 
gedly ; but bis voice suddenly faltered, his face 
worked, and he bad to turn away bis head, pretend¬ 
ing to bunt for something in bis breast-pocket 
which Mr. Elsincre, again regarding him through 
bis glass, felt quite sure he knew was not there. 
But, when Larry looked back, his countenance 
had grown hard again and his voice matched it 
as he continued: “ I’ll go pack my valise—I 
know you will let your man see to the rest 
of my traps and send them down by the first 
train in the morning—I shall leave New York 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Certainly; you can trust Walters to have your 
trunks reach you in good season,” Mr. Elsmere 
replied, cheerfully. “And there is something 1 
want to ask you to do for me—to stop over in 
Chicago and see poor Charley Moulton; I was 
going to write, but you can attend to the matter 
much better—I ve just had a letter from him.” 

“Charley in Chicago? Whatever took him 
there ?” demanded Larry, at once roused out of 
himself by his interest for his favorite Mend. 

“ Is there anything the matter?” 

“ Yes, everything; that confounded silver- 
mine in Montana has failed — you know, his 
father, shortly before his death, would invest 
largely in it, in spite of me and everybody else.” 

“And it’s gone up? By Jove, that’s too bad,” 
cried Larry. “ Can’t we do something for dear 
old Charley ?” 

“ I want you to see him and find out what plans j 
he has—though I don’t suppose the poor boy has J 
made any yet; I think he’d better come on to me j 
at once—I’ve an idea that I can get him a good j 
position. However, I will write you a letter of ! 
direction and send it with your luggage.” s 

“ Yes, do—my head isn’t steady enough just at i 
present to take in explanations,” Larry replied, S 
his mind rushing back to his wrath and his > 
wrongs. “ What a tremendous fool I have been \ 
—but it’s over: of course you blame me—so will j 
the whole tribe; but I don’t care, where they are \ 
concerned—they may all go to the deuce in their i 
own way, and I’ll go in mine.” i 

There was danger that he might at least try to < 
do so if he set off in this mood, and Mr. Elsmere s 
wanted to hear exactly what had happened, \ 
in order to cast about for means to heal the \ 
breach, though long experience in young people’s \ 
love-affairs had rendered him too astute to ask > 
questions or show any desire to act as mediator. ! 

“ I am not blaming you, my boy,” he said, \ 
calmly ; “1 merely look at the matter in a prnc- < 
tical fashion—if you and Madge can’t agree, it \ 
will be wiser for you to separate at once; and, \ 
to judge from the way in which you have been \ 


going on, you would stand small chance of hap 
piness—it is a good thing to have learned it i* 
time.” 

Then of course Master Larry flamed up, as nil 
angry lover always does when his own sternly 
announced resolves are coincided with and 
reiterated by another. 

“That sort of advice comes easily enough t( 
an old bachelor, I've no doubt,” cried he, as pas. 
sionately as if his relative had proposed sonu 
cold-blooded remedy for his ills which could 
never have occurred to his own mind. “ I don't 
suppose you ever cared two straws about any 
woman in your life. The idea of calmly telling 
a fellow to look at things practically, when—• 
when his heart is breaking, and he is nearly 
wild with—with-r-oh, let’s say no more!” 

He turned away his head again, this time 
without any pretense to disguise that ho did it to 
hide his emotion. Mr. Elsmere smiled unseen 
at this taunt, which carried his thoughts back to a 
season in the past that had held suffering compai ed 
to which the woes of this youth were slight 
indeed. But the elderly bachelor had kept his 
secret so carefully and successfully even from liis 
nearest relatives chat Larry could not dream what 
a sting his words held, and, since the record of 
that bitter experience could be of no avail, Mr. 
Elsmere only allowed a faint sigh to succeed liis 
smile, then remarked in a half-jesting tone: 

“ I was merely saying how I regarded the 
matter—of course, from the point of view of a 
musty, fusty old bachelor.” 

“Oh, I didn’t use those adjectives,” cried 
Larry, with a laugh which ended in a sort of 
sob. “ I beg your pardon, thoughJ-you’re the 
best fellow in the world—nobody has more 
reason to know it than I—and your heart is as 
young as if you were twenty—there !” 

He wrung his uncle’s hand till the joints 
ached, but that gentleman bore the pain like a 
martyr, certain that the exercise would do the 
boy good by working off a little of his superfluous 
energy. 

“Thank you,” ho said, as soon as he could 
straighten his fingers. “ Of one thing you may 
be sure: such heart as I possess is full of 
sympathy for your suffering—” 

“ I don’t mean to suffer,” Larry broke in : 
“I’ll blow my brains out first. Oh, I’m talking 
like a fool—I beg your pardon again. What 
I have to do is to act.” 

“ Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Elsmere, rather 
sententiously, as most •people are apt to speak 
when they wish to say something impressive. 
“ The important thing is to consider well before 
one acta.” 
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“ What I mean is, ’ pursued Larry, “ that 
I have been an idiot; but I shan’t be donkey 
enough to suffer long on account of a girl who 
has no more feeling than a stone." 

“A very sensible resolve," was Mr. Elsmere’s 
quiet reply, which he hoped would goad his 
joung relative into an account of his present 
wrongs. “A man must preserve his self-respect 
at any cost; and, if you arc convinced that 
Madge is really so heartless—" 

“Convinced?" Larry interrupted anew. 
“Why. she admitted that she doubted whether 
she had much feeling." 

“You mean, I suppose, that she did not 
contradict your assertion." 

“Do 1?" cried Larry, with fine scorn. “She 
mi I it of her own accord, seeming proud of the 
fact, along with numerous other truths equally 
agreeable to hear." 

“Ah!" said Mr. F.lsmerc, nodding his head 
a* wisely as Lord Burleigh, and for the same 
reason which, no doubt, often led the great 
statesman to perform his celebrated action—Mr. 
Elsmere oould think of nothing else to do just 
then. 

“She said," continued Larry, with a gasp, 
“that:she had been sorry ever since she allowed 
herself to become engaged to me; that she never 
would have done it, if our mutual relations 
hadn’t badgered her out of her senses. Now, 
what do yoa think of that as a specimen of 
plain-speaking ?" 

“Ah!" Mr. Elsmere repeated, with another 
Lord-Burleigh nod. 

“She added, with the same sweet frankness, 
that, to have had the whole tribe, ever since we 
were children, show so plainly that, they expected 
us to marry sometime, was enough to make her 
loathe the bare idea. Oh, I couldn’t tell you 
the half she said/’ Larry cried, stopping short— 
not from lack of memory, but because he was 
so choked by grief and wrath that he dared not 
trust his voice further. 

Mr. Elsmero lighted a cigar, in order to give 
him time to recover, then asked in a tone of 
exactly the proper amount of interest it was 
wise to show: 

“But what hastened the crisis?" 

“ Well, first one thing, then another," was the 
reply. “ It began a couple of weeks ago, when 
I tried to expostulate with her about the way 
she was going on with George Howard, flirting 
so outrageously that everybody was scandalised." 

“And she wouldn’t listen ?" 

“ Listen, indeed! She flew out at me like 
a small tigress, and has behaved twice as bad 
ever since. For two days, she has* scarcely 


I spoken to me or noticed mo any more than if 
1 had been the—-the door-mot 1 So, this morn¬ 
ing, I decided that I had borne enough, and 
then I spoke my mind—no man could have 
endured it." 

1 “ Very likely, a good many would not have 
borne so much," rejoined Mr. Elsmere. “So 
remonstrating only made it worse?" 

! 44 1 tell you, we ended matters—it’s all over!" 

j groaned Larry. Then, with a poor attempt at 
\ speaking in liis ordinary voice, he added : *' I’ve 
\ no time to spare—I must pack my valise." 

44 Yes," Mr. Elsmere said; “the next train 
; is duo at four, and it is past three already." 
Larry dashed across the room, but stopped 
when he reached the door, unable to go without 

[ having exposed his crowning wrong. 

44 She informed ine that 1 was an ill-conditioned 
ill-brought-up lad and sorely needod training," 

) lie blurted out. 44 She advised mo to marry 
\ Mrs. Lessing, who was a woman of experience 
< and might be tempted to undertake my education 1 
| for the sake of my money." 
s “As the gentle Anna is nearly five years your 
j senior, I conclude that you declined with thanks," 

J rejoined Mr. Elsmere, smiling, though he shud~ 
l dered inwardly as he spoke. 

| 44 Mrs. Lessing almost twentynine?" cried 

Larry. 44 She doesn't look it, and she’s awfully 
\ stunning." Then, struck by a happy thought 
\ that he could provo his indifference to Madge, 

< he continued: 44 By the way, she and her aunt 
\ are to start for Chicago to-morrow—she said so 
j when they ware up here. I’ll go witli thorn, by- 
Jove!" 

\ “ If you aro in such a desperate mood, 

[ I shouldn’t think you would want to be troubled 

I with two women and a mountain of luggage," 
Mr. Elsmero suggested, quietly. 

44 1 am not desporate, and Mrs. Lessing is very 
i amusing," Larry asserted. 44 I’ll send her a lino 
| as soon as I reach town; I shall be glad of 
< something to occupy me—1 always hate a solitary 
journey." 

“That’s true, Mr. Elsmere said, his voioa 
: placid as ever; but he was thinking the while 
:j that something must be dono at once. 

He knew well that a more thoroughly 
unscrupulous woman than the widow did not 
exist, and she could be fascinating, too, wherr 
she chose to exert her powers. It struck a chill 
to his soul to think what might happen if Larry 
were to foil into her toils while in his present 
state of mind. Lorry was very rich, she over ears 
in debt; then, too, sho had an old grudge against 
Mr. Elsmere which she would obeerfblly have 
given her little finger to pay off. AU strong 
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motives, that gentleman vapidly reflected, to j 
induce her to marry the youth; and Annaj 
Leasing seldom failed in any plan on which ! 
she concentrated her energies. i 

By this time, Larry was pacing up and down i 
the study, so white and miserable that Mr. \ 
Elam ere had not the heart even to be vexed < 
with the young fellow’s blind folly. He seized j 
a pen, hastily scribbled a few lines, and rose, j 
sayiug: f 

44 1 quite forgot. I must send a telegram j 
to let Charley Moulton kuow you are coming < 
and will bring my answer to his letter.” Then, \ 
as he was going out of the door, he called: \ 
“ You’d better look after your things, Larry, \ 
if you mean to catch that train.” j 

Mr. Elsmere wanted to find without delay tho j 
pretty, young, and exceedingly flinty-hearted jj 
damsel whom Larry had been reviling—though j 
what he proposed to say or do, he had not j 
decided. In her way, she was about as difficult 
to manage as her recalcitrant lover when her \ 
somewhat rebellious spirit was fully roused ; and \ 
now, very probably, the task would be rendered < 
more difficult by certain pricks of conscience < 
which she would no more own than she would \ 
her suffering. 5 

Madge Dering was the daughter of one of Mr. ' 
Elsm.ere’s favorite cousins; his house had always 
been like home to the girl, as it had to Larry \ 
Travers, and in all the world probably these two j 
were the dearest of any living creatures to tho J 
large-hearted man. The idea that this pair, who \ 
loved each other so much more deeply than either \ 
was aware, should wreck their future by some 1 
act of youthful madness, was not to be endured; 1 
yet they were likely to do so unless a speedy '< 
stop could be put to their mutual wrongheaded- i 
ness. * 

If Larry were allowed to sfart on his journey, } 
there was slight hope that he would escape the ; 
clutches of the designing and revengeful widow. \ 
A catastrophe of that sort would show Madge the ! 
real state of her own heart, and, in her wounded j 
pride, her determination to escape the condem- j 
nation or pity of her numerous relatives, whoso j 
ill-judged talk and actions had done so much to j 
bring about the estrangement between the pair, 
would be capable of faking any desperate step 
—even that of marrying empty-headed George ; 
Howard. 

Something must be done immediately—but 
what? Mr. Elsmere had descended the stairs 
and was slowly traversing the great hail when a 
thought struck him like an inspiration. 

A servant told him that Miss Madge was out f 
on the terrace, a favorite resort with the girl and \ 


himself. It was a charming place, fifty feet in 
length and as wide as an ordinary room, adorned 
with statues and blossoming shrubs, overlooking 
the great flower-gardens, a broad sweep of wood 
and valley, with the blue hills closing in the dis¬ 
tance, picturesque and beautiful always. 

As he passed down the stone flags, Mr. Elsmere 
espied her curled in a hammock, making as pretty 
a picture as one could wish to see, in her white 
draperies, with a scarlet shawl thrown over her 
feet to form a bright spot of color. 

She looked up as she heard his step, gave him 
a mutinous glance, then studied his grave face 
attentively for an instant, and said in a voice 
half petulant, half coaxing: 

“You’ve been told! Oh, Cousin Lawrence, 
please don't lecture.” 

“ Lecture?” he echoed, with a very successful 
effort at looking puzzled. “ Pray, why should I 
lecture. Miss Puss?” 

“ 1 thought you had hunted me up on purpose,” 
said she. 

“1 wasn’t hunting you at all,” rejoined Mr. 
Elsmere, with a hasty hope that his guardian 
angei was not listening to the outrageous fib. 

“Then you haven’t been told,” cried Madge, 
in a tone that held both disappointment and 
apprehension. 

“ What should I have been told?” he asked. 
“ But I’ve not time to hear—1 was looking for— 
only just tell me why you were afraid you were 
to receive a lecture.” 

“Afraid, indeed!” she retorted, tossing her 
pretty head. “But I shall get so much of that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about it,” Mr. 
Elsmere averred, managing to look preternntu- 
rally dull and uncomprehending. 

She flashed him auother sharp glance, exactly 
like a suspicious kitten, and exclaimed emphatic¬ 
ally : 

“Anyway, whatever its source, it will be elo¬ 
quence wasted ! My mind is definitely made up 
—definitely and irrevocably.” 

44 But you know that 1 at least am not given 
to lecturing,” he observed. 

44 No, you are not ; that’s always the comfort 
with you, Cousin Lawrence,” she admitted, then 
shook her graceful bead os she qualified her 
commendation after a fashion not unusual with 
people older and better disciplined: 44 but you 
can look awfully disapproving on occasion — 
don’t deny that.” 

“Bless me,” said he, laughing; “you will 
make me think you are planning to give me the 
opportunity.” 

“Oh, l know how everybody will behaveP 
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she cried. “ The whole troop will glare at me 
and groan at me, but I shan’t mind iu the least if 
only you don't let them set you to disapproving. 
Nobody can change me. Surely 1 am old enough 
to know what is for my own happiness—to be 
able to judge and to act.” 

44 If you do know, you are very fortunate. 
Few people discover until they have committed 
some irremediable blunder.” 

“ I have seen my mistake in time,” cried 
Madge, who was fast working herself into a state 
of intense excitement. Glad and thankful I am 
that I have ; I shall not make another!” 

“ My dear, if you would remember that all 
this is Sanscrit to me,” pleaded Mr. Elsmere, 
gently, “ it would be so much easier for me to 
sympathize — I hope you know I am always 
ready to do that—if you would only explain 
what it is all about!” 

“ Explain ? It is all explained!” she hurried 
on, with increased vehemence. 

“Some persons are very dull about under¬ 
standing things, and I begin to think 1 must be 
oue of them,” Mr. Elsmere put in, with an air of 
whimsical resignation. 

“ No other end was possible—that was clear 
weeks ago,” pursued Madge, looking as tragic as 
her small proportions and delicate features would 
permit. “I don’t propose to defend myself— 
perhaps I could more easily than any of them 
will believe—but no matter! At least, you 
won't put the entire blame on me, as they will. 
Promise that you won’t! You can see two sides 
of a question.” 

41 1 can't see one side of this,” interrupted Mr. 
Elsmere; 44 and, at this rate, I’m not likely to ! 
But it must wait; I was looking for—” 

“Oh, if you take it in that way! To make 
a jest of my feelings—oh, Cousin Lawrence, I 
didn’t expect it of you !” Madge interrupted, in 
her turn, waxing injured and plaintive with the 
Readiness of her sex to seize on any advantage in 
an unpleasant predicament. “ It is not kind. I 
would rather you blamed me outright—much 
rather!” 

44 Good heavens, child, at least tell me what it 
is I am to blame you for,” demanded Mr. Els¬ 
mere, with the manner of a person trying to keep 
a firm hold on his patience. “Stop making a 
riddle and mystery of your dear little self and 
tell me plainly what you mean in a few words, 
else the explanation must wait, for I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“ Then you really do not know ? I supposed 
Iarry would rush off and tell you at once,” 
Madge said, looking surprised, and, as Mr. Els¬ 
mere waa quick to perceive, even more annoyed. 


44 Why, 1 told him! How on earth did you 
know about it? The train passes our station a 
little after four, and lie must catch it.” 

“ Oh ! So he didn't march oil on the instant ?” 

44 He’ll be off as fast os he can. Of course, 
there’s no time to lose.” said Mr. Elsmere. “A 
sad, sad business, isn’t it? But how did you 
hear about it already ?” 

Madge stared at him as if unable to decide 
which of them was hopelessly mad, but certain 
that either he or she must be. 

44 What on earth do you mean, Cousin Law¬ 
rence? Tell me this instant!” she demanded, in 
a voice half imperious, half frightened. 

44 Why, the failure !’* Mr. Elsmere rejoined, in 
accents of mingled pain and bewilderment. 
“ What else should I be talking about ? A dread- 
ftil, dreadful business, is it not?” 

44 Failure?” she repeated, clutching his arm in 
a grasp of which he would not have believed her 
slender fingers capable. “ Failure? What? 
Whose? Oh, Cousin Lawrence!” 

A statue of granite might have been roused 
into animate speech by that appealing voice and 
face, and Cousin Lawrence was always ready to 
answer any suffering appeal, so he hastened to 
make as clear a statement as time would permit : 

44 You have heard often enough about that 
confounded Nevada silver-mine that Larry’s 
father would invest in, notwithstanding my 
remonstrances ?” 

Madge made an assenting sign of her head and 
raised her hand in an urgent command for him 
to continue. 

44 Well, it has failed—burst up completely,” 
sighed Mr. Elsmere. 44 And oh ! worse than 
everything else, nearly every cent Charley Moul¬ 
ton had in the world was invested there. Poor 
Charley ! the most helpless creature in the world 
short of a baby in long clothes !” 

“And Larry has lost his money?” she ques¬ 
tioned, growing fearfully white. 

“Don’t cry or faint,” Mr. Elsmere implored; 
44 it never does any good.” 

“ I don’t mean to do either,” Madge answered, 
indignantly, as she placed herself erect and firm 
before her cousin. 

“ That’s my sensible girl,” Mr. Elsmere 
exclaimed, in the tone of a man relieved from 
a great burden. “There is always time enough 
for such indulgences after one has tried every¬ 
thing else! Just at present, there’s enough to 
do. First, I must find—” 

44 Stop!” Madge broke in, catching his coat as 
he started to move away. “ You shan't go! I’ll 
not be left like this ! I have a right to question 
and to be answered 1” 
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“Well, well, don’t rush into an excitement,” \ “Well, 1 don’t know, my dear. 1 should be 
her cousin rejoined. “After all, there will be j an absurd elderly goose, to fret about Larry’s 
time. You can ask what you want to. Only J going out to Colorado for awhile—say, four or 
fiist let me find—” \ five years. He may get a fever or two; but 

“Answer me!” she broke in, holding him fast j they're not usually hard to cure. And the work 
with a strength given to her by the intensity of ( and privation will be good for him—I’m not too 
her feeling. “ How long have you known ol \ doting and blind to sec that.” 
this failure?” j She made a gesture of impatience, but con- 

“ Why, the letter came this morning.” } trolled herself and said: 

“This morning?” she echoed, letting her ! “At all events, there can be no necessity for 
arms fall to her sides, while her bosom heaved j his rushing off in this crazy fashion.” 
convulsively. “This morning? Why, he must j “Indeed there is. He must get as far as 
have thought 1 knew, and that it was the reason j Chicago as soon as possible,” Mr. Elsmere 
why I told him our engagement was at an end.” \ asserted, with great decision. 

“Good graciouB! ” groaned Mr. Elsmere. j' Madge struggled with herself for an instant, 
“You told him that—this morning?” \ then burst out: 

“ Only an hour ago—yes, yes. Oh, everybody j “He mustn't go like this—I can't bear it; 
has been determined to drive me mad, all this \ he shan't!” 

last fortnight—everybody except you,” she cried, j “Nonsense—or, rather, there is no time for 

clinging to him and fighting bravely against a i nonsense,” said Mr. Elsmere, sternly. *• He 

pftssion of sobs that threatened to choke her \ must go by this next train.” 

voice: “you are always good—good!” j “I will see him—1 want to explain,” moaned 

“ So you and Larry quarreled to-day? Never 5 Madge. “I couldn't let him go. thinking that 
mind,” he weut on, soothiugly. “ You have \ I was capable of such meanness. Please, please 
quarreled so many times, that—” < tell him that—” 

“And it was generally my fault,” she inter- ! “My dear, I’ve no time; you’ve made me 

rupted, while the tears filled her beautiful eyes, $ spend good twenty minutes already; my tele- 
“and maybe it was this time; at least, it was ; gram ought to have gone when I first came 

horribly wicked to say wlmt 1 did. And now ; downstairs. I was hunting for Jones—” 

lie is going away. Oh, he will never forgive J “Where is he?” demanded Madge, abruptly, 
me—he will always believe I knew.” ! without having heard a word of her cousin's 

“Pooh! pooh! He will have plenty of timo \ speech, 
to grow cool during his long journey to Colorado,’ j “Why, that’s what I want to know,” replied 
rejoined Mr. Elsmere. < Mr. Elsmere, with a testiness which at another 

“Colorado?” i moment would have surprised his listener as 

“ Yos. I’ve business there that ho can manage j much as to see the sun set at noonday. “ Haven’t 

perfectly well, if he will only use his common- \ you seen Jones? Why is he always out of the 

sense. He ought to have gone six months ago, \ way when I want him?” 

instead of dandling about as he has. At bottom, s “ Larry she cried. “ Have you no feeling, 

Larry has a decent allowance of brains.” j Cousin Lawrence? To ask me about Jones!” 

“ Why, you have told me over and over that j “ My dispatch must be sent. Oh, Larry—why, 
he was one of the cleverest young men you 5 1 left him in my study; but he must have gone 
knew,” she cried. « to pack. By the bye, I must run up and get—”• 

“ Then the time has come for him to prove i Without waiting for the conclusion of his 
me a prophet,” replied Mr. Elsmere. “Employ- \ sentence, Madge swept away like a small whirl- 
ment will be exceedingly beneficial to him—so wind, and Mr. Elsmere leisurely followed. She 
will a few hardships, for that matter.” < did not even notice that ho was near, and he 

“ Ilow can you talk in that cold-blooded paused in the upper corridor while she hurried 
way?” she moaned. “But you can't mean it. j into the study. Larry Travers had forgotten the 
Oh, don’t let him go to that dreadful place— \ necessity for haste if he hoped to catch the 
it is utter banishment. Why, he’ll die there.” j train ; be was sitting by the table, with his face 
“ Pcoplo don’t die so easily. Human nature buried in liis hands. He started up as Madge 
is tough—most weeds are: I’m a farmer and entered, and stood regarding her in silence. 

1 know,” said Mr. Elsmere, sentcntiously. “Oh, Larry, Larry,” she began, in desperate 

“Oh, you needn’t pretend to bo cynical,” she haste, “ I am bo, so sorry—it is too dreadful ! 
cried. “At heart, you arc os wretched over this ' 1 couldn’t believe it at first. But oh, you didn't 
misfortune as I am.” i think I knew!” 
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He stared at her in a wonder that mastered \ interrupt, Mr. Elimere’s voice sounded tranquil 
both grief and anger, but, making a violent \ and composed from the doorway, 
effort, contrived to say with a tolerable show “Yes, my dear,” he said, “a part of Larry s 
of composure: fortune was invested there, but you did not give 

“ Excuse me—but I think I don’t know what me time to tell you that, when he came of age. 
you mean.” j; he followed my advice and sold out every share 

“ Oh, Larry, can’t you forgive me? ’she cried. ; lie owned, so luckily he loses nothing in this 
“I'm ashamed of what l said—bitterly, bitterly j crash.” 

ashamed ! If I had dreamed— But don’t f The young couple gazed at the speaker for an 
worry—I have money enough for both.” < Instant, theu at each other, and a sudden compre- 

“ What do you suppose I want of your « henxion of his skillful and kindly maneuver 
money?” he demanded, in mingled surprise 5 dawned on both—whether they were nearer smiles 
and anger. ; or tears would be hard to say. 

“Oh, Larry—” ] ‘’You dreadful old cousin!” Madge cried, at 

“What I wanted was your heart,” lie added. ] length, and the pair ran toward him and seized 
“It is yours,” she sobbed, “and it always; his hands. “ You were acting a play—you gave 
was. This trouble has shown me the truth. ' me that awftil fright on purpose.'* 

Oh. Larry, never mind your fortune—it is gone. J 44 Yes, my child, and it has accomplished 
Don’t think about it. I love you—1 know now.” } exactly what I felt confident it would,” Mr. 

That her heart was his was all that Larry ; Elsmere answered, smilingly, though his voice 
comprehended of her speech. In a flash, he ; was like a benediction. “ It has shown you where 
was holding her in his arms, smothering her ? your heart really is—be a wise little woman 
with kisses, while she wept from sheer happiness, s henceforth and keep true to your better self. 

“And you won’t go off to that horrid Colorado i And you, Larry, to the longest hour you live, 
— promise!” she implored, as soon as she could J never forget that Madge has proved what her 
speak. “And you’ll not fret because that dread- \ love is really worth.” 

ful obi mine 1ms failed—promise that too !” < Then the old bachelor left them and went away 

“Why, my darling,” he said, “ how can I help : to his solitude, a little amused—a trifle envious, 
fretting, when it is poor Charley Moulton who > maybe, of their youth and their mutual affection— 
loses pretty much everything he has in the world \ but very, very glad that both precious gifts were 
by the failure?” ^theirs, and probably—human nature, however 

“ But Cousin Lawrence said your money was exalted, always retains its little weaknesses— 
invested there too, and you—” ; rather elated at his part in this recovery of their 

Before she could get further or Larry could j happiness. 


MEMORY. 

IT BEULAH E. STBVEV0. 


0 MEMORY, the falsest of false friends ! I 

When nick aud weary with our daily strife, 5 

She turns the pag'*# backward and pretend* < 

To paiut a picture fair of oar past llfa. $ 

She dips h«r brush deep in rarh glowing tint ) 

And spreads with lavish hand the colors bright: \ 

But fth I she gives no smallest slightest hint ) 

(>t neutral tones, of shadows, or of night. < 


Sh<* shows the sunshine and the blossoms rftre, 
Iler magic brash can even paint perfume: 

But mn you And suggestion anywhere 
01 nuuy days, of thorns, of deep heart-gloom? 

Fh« paints onr Joys in tint* that glow again, 
Bring* our successes out in l>old reliof, 

But never draws one line to tell of pain, 

Of sore defoat or spiritrwearing grief. 

Yet those things thtt the artist has left out— 

Tbo lines she will not draw, for foar they mar 


Her perfect picture—is there any doubt 
That they have made us everything we are? 

And is it good or helpful to compare 
A cloudy present with a sunny past? 

It but intensifies each grief, each care. 

To see how strongly Now and Then contrast. 

So memory betrays ns every day, 

Pretending to console, to lielp and cheer, 

Illumes the past with eTcry brillisnt ray, 

And makes the present seem more dark and drear. 

That “good old time,” when everything was glad. 

Is but a fiction of her fertile bruin— 

Borne days were just as dreary, just as sad, 

Borne nights were Just as dark and full of pain. 

Then let ns bravely say: “ These days are bent” 

Be thankful for each blessing ors it’s gone, 

Do right for right’s own sake, and, for the rest. 
With patient faith aud steadfast heart, hope on I 
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THE OPPOSITE HOUSE. 


BT PLOIKMCB M. JONES. 


“ Botheration !” I exclaimed, as I threw 
down the letter I had just received from Bob 
Boyer, my most intimate friend. “ Why is it 
that fellow must always go out when he is wanted 
especially? It seems to me, my time never suits 
him.” And again I take up the letter and read : 

44 February 15th, 18—. 

41 Dear Old Hargrove: 

44 Yours just received ; am sorry, but it will be 
impossible for you to see me to-morrow eve. I 
have business with a man who is very ill, and 
there is no telling wlmt time I may get free. I 
have an engagement also for Saturday, 17th, but 
that will not keep me long: so come then, old boy, 
and we will see what can bo done; but I am 
almost sure that you will have no trouble in 
securing the property. If I am not at home by 
the time you get there, go in and make yourself 
perfectly comfortable. I shall not be later than 
half after eight, or a quarter to nine. 

“Yours, etc., Bon.” 

‘•Confound his bones!” I say, folding the 
letter and tossing it into my desk-drawer. 

My mother died when I was a boy of nine 
years, and my father married again the following 
year. I was not happy with my step-mother, 
and was glad to pass my vacations with my Uncle 
James, my mother’s brother, only now and then 
visiting my old home. 

My uncle was a bachelor, and loved me as he 
would have loved a son; and, when I left college, 
at the age of twenty two, he took me abroad with 
him. We remained in Europe one year. While 
there, we came across a friend of his, a Mr. 
Royer, who was traveling with his wife and only 
son, a young man about my own age. Robert and 
I soon became fast friends. He had studied law, 
and, when he returned home, he proposed to prac¬ 
tice with his uncle, who was then a prominent 
lawyer. 

When we got back to New York, my uncle set 
me up in an office and I began my career as eivil 
engineer. 

I was a frequent visitor at the house of Mr. 
Boyer, and, when he died, two years later, Bob 
and 1 became inseparable. 

I was now twentyeight; my father had died 
suddenly the year previous, leaving me a property 
about which I was having trouble. Bob, who by 
( 1 « 2 ) 


this time had won a name in his profession, had 
taken up my cause with energy and enthusiasm, 
and it was in regard to it that he wished to see me 
on Saturday. I had previously made arrange¬ 
ments to take a little run down to my uncle’s 
country-seat on that very day, and stay over 
Sunday. But business before pleasure; and 
besides, what would I not willingly have given 
up for the sake of a few hours with my dear old 
Bob? Of course I remained. 

Saturday evening came, bleak and cold, and 
I started for Royer House about half after seven, 
proposing to arrive at eight, in order to have a 
good half-hour to make myself comfortable and 
warm before Bob would get home. 

No cozier and more inviting place could have 
been found than his drawing-room of Royer 
House. Even the red glow from the lamp seemed 
to make me feel warmer, as I threw off my over¬ 
coat and drew a large easychair up to the open 
grate. How I did love that room! What happy 
hours I had spent there—some of the pleasantest 
recollections of my early manhood were connected 
therewith. I noticed a new painting over the 
mantel, and rose to examine it more closely ; it 
proved to be a view of the Thames by moonlight, 
a most exquisite thing. 

When I had finished my observation, I went to 
the window and drew up the blind. There were 
only two houses in this vicinity: Royer House 
and Grant Manor, as it was called; these two 
mansions stood quite close together, the side 
windows facing each other. The Manor was 
owned by a certain Hugh Grant, who had come 
over from England with his pretty bride, twenty- 
two years before. They had one child, a 
daughter, Helen, who had been sent to Europe 
to be educated, when a girl of twelve. 

Mrs. Grant died two years later, and it had 
been her express wish that little Helen should 
not be brought home. But her education was 
finished now, and just one month previous she had 
returned to America. She came, but we had 
none of us been fortunate enough to catch even a 
glimpse of her, Bob being away all day, and the 
blinds being drawn as soon os the lamps were 
lighted. 

To-night, however, it was different; the house 
was brightly illuminated, and the lowering of the 
blinds had been neglected; only thin filmy lace 
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curtains hung before the windows, so I had a full ? clasping her hands on the table before her, 
view of the interior of the long drawing-room. \ bowed her head on them, while convulsive sobs 
It was magnificently furnished; on the table, ! shook her whole frame. She remained thus 
near the centre of the apartment, stood a large j for some time, then the door was pushed slowly 
lamp, whose red globe lent a soft rose-tint to j open, so noiselessly that it did not disturb her. 
every object. Near one of the windows stood j A figure crept into the room—not her lover— 
an easel, the picture on it covered with a scarf * a fierce wicked-looking man, dork as a Spaniard, 
of some creamy stuff. \ with a vicious expression, in his sombre face. 

Just then, a young lady entered, walked slowly J Cautiously, he stole along until he was within 
across the room, and paused before the easel. \ a few feet of her; then she evidently heard him 
Throwing aside the scarf, she stepped back and and looked up. With a sharp cry, she sprang to 
stood looking earnestly at the picture, with her \ her feet, reaching for the bell; bui he was too 
hands loosely clasped and the rays of the lamp j quick for her. He seized her and covered her 
falling full upon her. j mouth with one hand. She tried to free herself, 

Could this be Helen Grant ? I had heard that ! struggling frantically in the ruffian's clutch, 
she was beautiful; but this creature was more! My God! was 1 rooted to the spot? Why 
than that. She was tall, and, I thought, the \ was it I seemed unable to move ? Could I stand 
most perfectly-formed woman 1 had ever beheld. ! there and see that woman murdered ? 

She was dressed in some rich white stuff, which j 1 turned and dashed from the room and the 
hung in heavy folds about her lithe figure. Her j house. The front doors of the Manor were 
robe was without sleeves, disclosing arms of; unlocked. I rushed into the hall and upstairs 
which even Venus might ha've been proud. \ to the drawing-room. Great heaven! Lad she 
Presently she turned, and, going over to the \ been killed since 1 bad left the window? When 
table, touched a small bell, and then dropped j I reached the door, I saw her stretched appar- 
listlessly into an armchair. Immediately a maid 5 ently lifeless on the floor. The man was just 
appeared, and, after receiving her mistress's ! stealing toward the door. I sprang forward and 
orders, she went to a desk, unlocked it, and \ seized him by the throat. Before he could utter 
searched for a moment among its contents. ! a sound, he was struggling frantically in my 
Then she placed on the table some letters and ! grasp; but I was too strong for him. 
papers and left the room. j “Villain!” I cried, “your time has come 

Miss Grant—for such I took her to be—had \ now ! ” 
scarcely taken up one of tho papers, when a j Miss Grant was not dead. By this time, she 
liveried footman appeared with a card. Miss < was on her feet, calling loudly for help. Three 
Grant said something to him, and he turned and ; gentlemen rushed in, freed the wretch from my 
left the room. She rose from her chair and ; hold, demanding explanation, and all the while 
stood apparently in eager expectancy, with Jier \ watching me as though I were a maniac, 
eyes fixed on the door. She did not wait long; \ As soon as I could speak, I cried in greAt 
in a few seconds, a tall handsome man came \ excitement: 

toward her with outstretched hands. He led! “Gentlemen, secure that man: he has just 
her to the chair she had just quitted and sat! tried to murder this lady!” 
tlown on a low ottoman at her feet. After talk- \ To my surprise and horror, they did not lay 

ing earnestly to her for some time, he reached < a hand on the wretch. 

up and took possession of one small white hand, j They looked at each other and then back at 
SUe laughed, then playfully covered his eyes j me, and the villain seemed as much surprised 
with her disengaged hand. Suddenly, he flung j as the rest. Finally, one of the group turned 
his arms about her and uttered some hurried ! to the lady and asked: 

words. A terrified expression crept into the! “Helen, what does this mean? Can you 
girl’s face, and she threw both arms around ! explain?” 

his neck. He rose; she retained her hold, and i I began to feel as though I wore going mad, 

seemed to be pleading with him. At last, still ] and interposed quickly: 

clasping ner, he bent his bead, and their lips i “ I was standing at a window of the opposite 
met in one long kiss, and then he strode toward \ bouse and saw that fiend seize her by the 
the door; but, on the threshold, he turned, and, < throat—” 

as though loth to leave her, came back and once j I could get no farther—Miss Grant glanced 
more folded her to his heart, then hurried away, j at the window and burst into a peal of laughter, 
closing the door behind him. < in which the four men joined. By this time, 

Miss Grant threw herself into the choir, and, \ 1 was sure they were all lunatics; but, just 
Vol. XCIV.—9. 
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then, the young chap I had taken to be her 
lover turned to me and said: 

“ We were rehearsing for private theatricals.” 

Did 1 hear aright? What was this horrible 
roaring in my head ? Whj did not the ground 
open and quickly swallow me up? 

. Then I became conscious that Miss Grant was 
making kindly little speeches to ease my embar¬ 
rassment and the men courteously trying to hide 
their amusement. 

How I got through my apologies, what I said, 
or how 1 got back to Koyer House, 1 do not 
know; but, when 1 entered, there Bob sat, in 
the chair which I had drawn to the fire. 


“ Hello, Ned, old boy! ” he cried. “ I knew 
yon must be somewhere about, for I saw your 
hat and ooat.” Then, as I came nearer the 
light, he added: “ Why, what’s the matter? 
You look as though you had seen your own 
ghost.'’ 

But all his entreaties could not induce me to 
reveal what had just occurred, although I have 
since told him about it, and we have had many 
a good laugh over the ridiculous adventure. 

Helen and 1 have been married now for three 
years, and there is only one subjeot on which 
I will never converse with her—that is “ private 
(theatricals.” 


THE BOWER. 

BT M. M. US NET. 


Or all the sweet pleasures 
Tlrnt God lias the power 
To give to a mortal, 

The sweetest is tide— 

To ait with a maiden 
In a vine-covered bower 
And imprint on her lips 
A lover's fond kies. 

The breexe that caresses 
With liugcring Usees 
The leaves, softly rustling. 
Unable to fly 
From a wooer so wanton, 

Is naught to the bibees 
And pleasure imparted 
By a quiveriug sigh. 

The roses, bright blushing 
In the sunbeam that's glowing 
And fondly encircling 
Bach dew-laden cup, 


Are dull when compared 
W'ith the bloom that b blowing 
Ou the lips that are lifted 
In dalliance np. 

The light that so gently 
Through foliage glances 
And throws its soft beams 
On grass-springing ground 
Is still not so mellow 
As the lore-light that dances 
From beauty’s bright eyes 
In rapture profound. 

The tendrils, close clinging 
W r ith gentle caresses 
Round vines that so fondly 
Their blisses Invite, 

Are still not so graceful 
As the soft silken tresses 
With long waring ringlets 
That gleam In the light 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 

BY LOU VALERIA WILLSON. 


Orr a day commencing bright. 
Basking In tke dancing light, 
Clouded Is ere day Is o’er ; 

And the storms will brew and break, 
And the clouds will seem to make 
Sunshine all the world forsake. 

As if ne’er to brighten more. 

In a life once bright with joy, 
Sorrow’s clouds may oft destroy 
All Its gladness in a day. 

And the chilling storms may rise, 
Sweep the zenith of our skies, 

While, before them, sunshine flies, 
Leaving gloom along the way. 


But, as clouds but hide from view 
Sunny skies of lieaveu’s own blue, 
W r hich their breaking soon reveals, 
So our lives, though overcast, 

Never are in gloom all passed ; 

For the dark sky clears at last 
And the gloom to brightness yields. 

And, as nature’s every form 
Is the purer after storm. 

Far more beautiful and firir, 

8o our Uvea, when sorrow’s o’er, 
Will be purer than Irafore, 

Aud our happiness the more 
That we’ve suffered grief and care. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER. 


BY OLIVIA LOVILL WILI4N. 


OOXCLUDKD FROM PAOB 68. 

handed Miss Gillespie. Amid all the clamor 
of merry voices about them, Ralston heard her 
exclaim in a tone of mingled pleasure and dismay. 
She handed the message to the colonel, who 
stood near. 

41 What shall 1 do?” she asked. 

14 Humph !” returned her father, after reading 
it. 44 1 certainly should not forego the day’s 
sport—unless you would rather do so. I will 
leave word for him to follow us to La Rue’s, if 
you wish.” 

44 Yes, that will do,” she said, with decision, 
while her face flushed holly. 

“A little peremptory, eh, sis?” laughed the 
colonel, pinching her cheek. 44 Take good care 
of her, Ralston ; bring her safe to dinner.” 

In a few moments, they were under way, dis- 
nose shone with sunburn from their many i lancing the small fleet of boats with their noisy 
expeditions. Wexford and Ralston were the j burdens of humanity. For a while, Miss Gil- 
complement of their party, and Ralston’s sensi- i lespie sat silent and Ralston bent to the oars, 
live nature was undergoing quite as much agony i Then he began to get the fishing-tackle ready, 
as the worms on Miss Gillespie’s hook. j and she said, indolently: 

That young lady was very perverse: one E 44 Do you really want to fish ?” 
hour, all frankness; the next, veiling herself in j 44 Only if you do,” be replied. 44 1 thought we 
an. impenetrable atmosphere of distance which > came with that inteution.” 
baffled and vexed every advance. At times, she > She laughed softly, saying: 

would seem on the verge of communicating j 44 If we did, may we not change our minds ?’* 

something that weighed heavily on her mind; j 44 be sure!” he cried, eagerly, 
and in such moments Ralston gazed at the dia- | 44 It seems like a sacrilege to profane this 

mond as it flashed, remembered Russell Went- ? lovely morning by killing even fish,’’ she said, 

worth, and quaked in spirit. The compact made | 44 You are in a relenting mood to-day,” he 

in the first hour of their meeting served often to J smiled, in reply. 44 1 never thought to see you 
lend her manner a conscious confidence in his ! becoming soft-hearted. You have seemed 
good-fellowship which rendered Ralston very j remorseless in your character of angler.” 
happy. | “ Grant me the mood for once,” she said, 

Wexford paid a courtly attention to the girl, j sighing. “The sun is like a benediction, the 
but carefully refrained from interfering with j little breeze like a whisper from heaven, and I 
Ralston, and thus drew on himself many tirades j want to feel happy all day long. I think I will 
from his sister in regard to bis wasted opportu- j never be so happy again.” She dropped her 
nities. \ voice, almost with a sob. 

Thus matters stood, one beautiful morning, j Ralston was surprised and perplexed. This 
when a grand fishing-party was planned by Mrs. j new mood silenced him. Finally he said : 
Ballard, and a rendezvous appointed for La Rue E 44 May I ask if the dispatch contained bad 
Island, where all were to have dinner. The pic- j news ?*’ 

nic was very general, but Ralston triumphed ins 44 No, no; it was nothing! But I am free 
having secured a small boat and Miss Gillespie’s > to-day—utterly, irresponsibly free, and I must 
consent to share it for the day. I enjoy it! Mr. Ralston,” speaking with sudden 

Am they were about to start, a telegram was i emphasis, 44 do you not think there is such a 

( 165 ) 



CHAPTER IV. 

HE days that followed were 
full of anxiety and pleas¬ 
ure to Francis Ralston. 
His vacation must be a 
short one, and he felt that 
every moment was pre¬ 
cious. Wexford was pas¬ 
sionately fond of fishing, 
but a vigorous pursuit of 
this amusement did not 
preclude Miss Gillespie’s 
society. The colonel was 
also an enthusiast in the 
sport, and Miss Gillespie \ 
so devoted to her father 
that the end of her little 
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thing as involuntary thralldom to individual \ by the ominous clouds gathering about him. 
influence?” j Miss Gillespie finally bethought her of the ren- 

“ That is a hard question to answer,” said j dezvous. 

Ralston, quite astounded by thid appeal. \ “ 1 suppose we must go,” sighed Ralston. 

“Oh, well,” she added, speaking once more ; “ I wish we were on a desert island, away from 
in that musing tone, 44 no matter! It is a foolish \ all the world !” 

belief of mine that sometimes one is held by an j “I do not,” declared Miss Gillespie, rising 
influence almost distasteful, yet which one i hastily; “I am too hungry. It must be very 
involuntarily obeys.” > late.” 

“You would have me believe, then,” he said, j “1 left my watch at home.” And, in truth, 
with a searching glance into her downcast face, 5 Ralston was easily clad in a boating-garb *both 
“ that many a damsel of to-day is in need of a ! comfortable and becoming; but all jewelry was 
champion as of old, to deliver her from sore < laid aside. 

straits? Only it is an influence which must be j Miss Gillespie glanced anxiously at the sun 
combated. Permit me to say, it a much more j and her own small watch. She shook it and 


subtle adversary than a knight with shield and 
buckler.” 

She colored deeply as she looked up and met 
his eyes. 

“ I was foolish to say such a thing,” she said, 
trying to laugh. “ Come, let us forget, this beau¬ 
tiful day, that there is anything sad or unpleasant 
in the world!” 

44 With all my heart. I only trust those clouds 
near the horizon will not bring us thunder¬ 
showers later.” 

“Oh, I hope not! I am foolishly afraid of 
thunder.” 

“ l think it will amount to little, if anything. 
Only those clouds are what we call 4 dunder¬ 
heads,’ and usually mean a shower before many 


;! put it to her ear. 

44 It has stopped,” she said, in an annoyed tone. 
“A failing in lady's-watches,” smiled Ralston. 

| 44 No matter. We know we have loitered without 
» conscience.” 

] They sauntered down to where they had left 
i the boat securely tied to a small sapling. They 
| found they had strayed quite a distance from 
l their landing-plnce. 

| 44 It is very hot,” said Ralston, suddenly. 

\ 44 Wexford's hat is a trifle too large for me. 
< We exchanged this morning, as his has a thicker 
\ crown. The sun makes my head ache intensely.” 
> “ It is certainly very warm.” said Nina, 

j 44 Hallo!” exclaimed Ralston, in sudden 
\ consternation. 


hours.” | 

“ 1 think you are as uncomfortable with your ' 


“What is it?” she asked. 
“Didn't I leave the boat here?” 


4 d under-heads ’ as I was with my influences!” “Certainly.” 
pouted Nina, prettily. “ Well, it is gone.” 

Ralston laughed, and the conversation drifted “Gone?" The exclamation spoke volumes, 
into another channel. They whiled away an | “Yes. 1 tied it securely—but it is gone!” 
hour or more as two young people can, until Miss “ It has drifted a little, perhaps,” said Nina, 

Gillespie checked Ralston in a speech danger- anxiously. 

ously tender by discovering some lovely moss on 44 No ; I can see a long way. It could not go 
one of the many little islands. He promptly I without hands. Someone has taken it.” 
proposed going ashore to procure the coveted > “ Can we possibly be nearer our rendezvous 

treasure. Nina assented. Right merrily they i than we think, and some of our party have 
anchored their boat and started on an exploring-] towed it away to torment us?” 
expedition. They wandered about in a contented < “ Spoken wisely; but I fear we are more than 

mood. Nina said it was a second Juan Fernan- j a mile from La Rue. However, I will try sliout- 
dez, but Ralston dubbed it the Nineldorado and > ing,” and he sent a long cry through his hands, 
a few other impossible variations on her name. 5 It echoed faintly, then all was silent, save the 
They found a shady nook after a time, and floated > water lapping in the noonday sun. 
into a delightful strain of conversation, Nina for j 44 Oh, call again ! ” cried Miss Gillespie, 
the first time rebuking Ralston for permitting j eagerly: and once more Ralston sent forth 
her to make such a gross error in his name as j a lusty shout, with the same result, 
familiarly to call him Mr. Francis! According] “This is very unfortunate, Miss Gillespie; 
to their measure of time, they only talked a ] but they will surely miss ns at luncheon and 
moment, but 44 Sol ” himself could alone vouch j send someone to find us. Our boat has been 
for Us duration. They heeded not the ardent j deliberately taken. Do not be frightened, 
glances of the day-god, rendered more oppressive \ however.” 
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He spoke more to reassure her than because 
of any faith in their speedy rescue. They were 
stranded on one of many small islands, and, 
unless some of their own party had taken the 
boat, he could not imagine how long it might 
be before their sod plight was discovered. 

“They will not know where to look for us/’ 
said Nina, biting her lip to keep back the tears. 
“I must get to La Rue—I left word I would be 
there. Oh, can you not do something?” 

It was a trying situation for Ralston. Even 
the plunge into (he bay was a slight ordeal 
compared to the sight of tears in those dear 
eyes. 

“I will do all I can, be assured,” he said, 
earnestly. “ Do you stAy here a moment, while 
I reconnoitre.” 

“No—I will go with you. I cannot bear to 
be left alone,” she said, clinging to his arm*. 

So together they made the tour of the island 
again, but all to no purpose. Finally, Miss 
Gillespie said wearily: 

“ Let us go back to the shade—we shall get 
sunstrokes here.” 

Silently, they took the path toward their 
former retreat. There was no way of telling 
the time, save by the sun; but it seemed about 
one o'clock. Ralston pulled Wexford’s bat 
over his eyes and communed with himself; 
his thoughts were anxious and disconcerted. 

“ My head aches frightfully,” he said, at 
leugth. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“No. I should not have told you,” he 
replied, tossing aside his hat. 

She bent toward him and laid a cool soil 
hand on his forehead—not with any lingering 
fondness, but as a physician might feel the pulse 
of a patient. Ralston said his head grew easier 
under the pressure; but once, as it passed over 
his eyes, be caught the small hand and kissed 
the fingers with sudden passion. She drew 
back, blushing hotly. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, brusquely; 

“ I could not help it.” ! 

She did not reply, but twisted the rings 
on her fingers, while Ralston cursed his own 
impetuosity in the silence that ensued. Of all 
times, to startle her by such a manifestation of \ 
bis love! j 

“By Jove! I forgot one thing,” he cried,) 
suddenly; and the explanation seemed to restore j 
a practical plane of understanding at once. j 

“ What have you forgotten ?” she asked. J 

“ We must have a signal of some kind. Our < 
party would look for us to make some sign of < 
distress.” 1 


\ “But we have nothing—nothing whatever.*’ 
| “This is too dark to make any show,” said 

< Ralston, dolefully, pulling at liis deep - blue 

neckerchief. , 

“ I didn’t bring my shawl/’ she rejoined, in 
^ a tone of equal discouragement, 
s These suggestions only served to rouse a new 
j sense of helplessness. Hours seemed to pass,. 
; The sun, growing hotter every moment* plunged 
| suddenly into the dark cloud beneath it. An 
\ ominous mutter of thunder was heard. 

S “ Do you think it will rain?” she asked, her 
J lips quivering. 

\ “ 1 trust not.” 

“ I have thought of something for a signal,” she 
suddenly exclaimed. “ My overskirt will do-r 
how stupid of me not to think of it before!” 

“The very thing!” said Ralston. “I can 
| easily manage to break down one of those saplings 

< yonder.” lie dashed off and soon returned with 
j a long slender sapling stripped of its leaves. 

With a merry laugh, Nina held out the pretty 
blue and white overskirt. 

“ Good !” he said, discreetly refraining from a 
glance at the giuceful figure about which the 
boating-dress hung limply. 

“ We will pin this securely to the sapling and 
raise it. Any pins. Miss Nina?” 

“I have bui one,” she replied, making a 
rapid investigation. 

“ 1 must tie it, then,” he said* and turned out 
his pocket in search of string. A toothpick, 
penknife, two dimes, a purse and a battered 
penny, were the result. 

“Not very promising,” Nina remarked, rue¬ 
fully. 

Just then, Ralston made a discovery in tbo 
inner breast-pocket of his ooat. It was no time 
to hesitate—without venturing a glance at his 
companion, be drew out the band of red silk 
and elastic which he had so carefully treasured, 
and by means of it bound the end of the skirt 
abont the sapling. 

Miss Gillespie gave one look—a vivid blush 
crimsoned her cheeks; but she evinced no other 
sign of embarrassment or surprise. 

Ralston proceeded to elevate the signal and she 
aided him. For a moment, their spirits rose with 
it; then a flash of lightning rent the heavens, and 
Nina, with a slight scream, clung to Ralston. 

In a moment, his arms were about her. 

“My darling, my poor little one,” be cried. 
“ nothing shall harm you. 1 love you. I would 
give up my life before anything should injure 
you.” 

“Oh* ooI do 1 no!” she moaned, breaking 
away from him, and going step by step further, 
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while the thunder roared and rolled as if it would 
drown her words. “ I hare tried to tell you! 
Oh, believe me when I say I never wanted to 
deceive you! Oh ! do not speak—” 

’ “ Nina, you cannot stop me now. Call it dis¬ 

honorable, unkind, unmanly, to take advantage 
of this hour! I never meant to do so, but 1 have 
spoken from my heart—” 

“No, no!” she cried, weeping and shivering 
with terror as another flash of lightning tore its 
passage through the clouds. “ I have been— 
a wicked girl, but 1 thought it did not matter— 
you were engaged—" 

“ Whoever said that spoke falsely ! I love no 
woman on earth besides your sweet self! Who 
told you this?" 

“ Mrs. Ballard. She said it was Kate Carey—" 

“ Good heavens! She is my cousin. If it 
were not for my promise to another friend, 1 
would prove to you how false the assertion was. 
is that all that stands between us? Oh, my 
darling—” 

“ No, no ! I—" 

“ Speak, Nina! Tell me what you mean !’ ’ 
He caught her hands and held them as in a vise. 
She grew white and turned her face aside under 
hiB gase. One of those ominous pauses tlmt 
presage another outburst of heavy thunder hung 
over the earth. 

“ I am engaged to be married," she said, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ To whom ? Tell me the truth now and all 
the truth." 

“ Mr. Wentworth. He was to come to the 
Bay to-day. I left word for him to meet us at 
La Rue Island. I can never forgive myself 
for—" 

Ralston stood a moment longer, looking into 
her face as one looks on the dead. Then he 
threw her hands from him with passionate 
force. 

“ Yon do not love that man," he cried. “ You 
are living a lie. False—false, to all alike. Crave 
forgiveness from higher power than mine, for, 
by heaven, I will never pardon you. You have 
rniued my life." 

For a moment, they confronted each other, 
Airious jealousy in his glance, fright and entreaty 
in her dark eyes. Then a flash of lightning 
appeared to encompass the girl, blinding Rals¬ 
ton s vision of her; a hurst of thunder seemed 
to shake the very ground on which they stood ; 
a wild scream burst from Nina's lips. 

“ Frank, Frank," she sobbed, and Ralston 
caught her as she fell forward almost uncon- 
soious. and held her close in his arms while the 
tempest burst upon them with blinding Airy. 


CHAPTER V. 

Luhchio* had been merrily dispatched at 
La Rue Island, and several parties were prepar¬ 
ing to launch their boats again, when the storm 
that had been muttering unheeded in the distance 
suddenly became a source of much solicitude. 
Moreover, certain of Mrs. Ballard's immediate 
party were feeling decided uneasiness. Mrs. 
Gillespie was fast working herself into a state of 
nervous excitement, which the colonel tried to 
quiet by appearing very calm. Two of the boats 
had failed to put in an appearance—that bearing 
Mrs. Ballard, Miss Grant, and Mr. Dimock, a 

I young man in great request at the Bay, and the 
boat which had for its freight the precious 
burden of Colonel Gillespie’s only child and 
Frank Ralston. W f exford tried to reassure the 
colonel, knowing Frank to be an excellent oars- 
\ man; but he felt anxious regarding his sister, 
S for he had little confidence in Mr. Dimock, 
s whom he considered a reckless youth, 
s Wexford, however, persuaded the colonel that 
> it would be better to go back to the hotel, as the 
> others might have been delayed, and, Beeing the 
> storm approach, have gone directly home instead 
\ of repairing to La Rue. Almost in tears, Mrs. 
\ Gillespie consented aud they rowed bock in haste 
; and anxiety. 

As they watched the thunder-clouds roll up, 
the colonel was torn by contending emotions. 
Added to bis fears for his child's safety, he 
knew that he must encounter Russell W'entworth 
on reaching the hotel. If the colonel’s con¬ 
science bad not been guilty, he would not have 
dreamed of indulging in any dread or hesitation 
at tbe idea of faoing a vexed lover. But the 
long-concealed antagonism in his heart toward 
the man of his daughter’s choice had roused into 
fresh activity that morning, when he read the 
gentleman’s peremptory dispatch. He had 
advised his daughter to open rebellion. Now he 
was forced mentally to admit that Mr. Wentworth 
would be justified if he should show indignation 
at his reception. Being a just man, the colonel 
acknowledged that the enemy held the advan¬ 
tageous position, and he was planning some 
strategic excuse which might shield Nina and 
exonerate himself from any meddling in the 
matter. 

They landed on the pier just as the tempeet 
burst, and rushed into the hotel, to find Mrs. 
Ballard and her party watching, while a tall 
youth came hastily forward to greet Colonel 
Gillespie. 

Mrs. Ballard, in a state of tearAil excitement, 
threw herself on Wexford, and, as he could 
learn nothing from her incoherent statement. 
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Mr. Dimock, in much confusion, endeavored 
to tell the story, of which this was the sum 
and substance: 

When the barques separated, that morning, 
Mrs. Ballard had seen, as she supposed, Wexford 
and Miss Gillespie installed in the little boat for 
the day. The exchange of hats perplexed her 
near-sighted vision, and, as both her brother and 
Ralston were olad in dark-blue, it was an easy 
mistake to make. 

Reaching the island on which the loitering 
couple had landed and recognizing the small 
boat, Mrs. Ballard had conceived the idea that 
it would be rare sport to tow it Away and so 
give the pair a great fright. The design was 
carried out in high glee, and, towing the little 
shell, the trio went on fiBhing. 

Presently, thinking it time to conclude the 
joke, they sought to return to the island, but. 
to their dismay, discovered they had lost their 
reckoning: they had unconsciously rowed a long 
distance and were among so many small islands 
that they could not find the one from which 
they had stolen the boat. 

Mrs. Ballard only became more confhsed, as 
she realised the enormity of their conduct and 
knew what would be Wexford's displeasure 
thereat. They rowed back and forth, afraid 
to go to the place of rendezvous. Mr. Dimock 
then proposed that they should return to the 
Crossman House and find someone better 
acquainted with the bay to Tassist them. The 
storm, as it muttered in the distance, upheld 
this sensible proposition, and they hurried back 
to the hotel, arriving a few moments before 
Colonel Gillespie’s party. 

Mrs. Ballard’s tremor was increased by the 
presence of Russell Wentworth, whom she knew 
by sight; and, when Wexford appeared, appreci¬ 
ating her egregious blunder, she flung herself on 
his mercy, feeling no desire to vindicate her 
conduct. 

Wexford swore under his breath as he listened, 
and the roar of the tempest was mild in the 
ears of his poor sister, who knew how hard it 
was to rouse an angry spirit in his quiet kindly 
breast. He pushed her from him and strode 
over to the colonel. But the colonel and his 
companion had heard enough. Actuated by 
a similar impulse, the three men rushed to the 
door. Here the colonel paused and listened to 
a common-sense proposal from Wexford, to man 
a large boat and get Bomcone who knew the bay 
to manage it; but Russell Wentworth never 
•topped until he reached the pier. They found 
him struggling to loosen one of the small barques. 
Amid the roar and lash of the storm, the colonel 


cried to him that they would be forced to wait 
until the first fury had spent itself. The men 
were getting out the long-boat. The reply 
contained the information that they might wait 
—he should go alone. 

“ Don't be a fool, Wentworth,” cried Wexford. 
“Why, Ralston—Frank Ralston—is with her! 
It is folly to go in that shell: you cannot find 
room for bot h—” 

The wind took the words of expostulation 
from Wexford’s lips and blew them away, 
together with Wentworth’s answer, as he pulled 
out into the bay, his boat rocking like a leaf 
on the water. 

“ Donkey ! ” muttered the colonel, holding 
fast to his dripping hat. “ 1 wish he might 
drown some of his infernal puppyism. I say, 
Wexford, are they getting out that boat?” 

“Aye, aye! This way, sir 1 ” 

The storm, however, had spent its first fnry, 
and, as with an angry man, the reaction came 
all the sooner for the violence of the outburst. 

Twenty minutes after Mr. Wentworth's rash 
plunge into the tempest, it began to subside into 
a slow drizzle. The thunder still rolled threaten¬ 
ingly ; but the clouds broke away, until, when 
Wentworth first descried the signal of distress 
constructed by Ralston’s ingenuity, the sun had 
begun to shine brightly. 

The young man could hardly have defined his 
own feelings as he bent vigorously to the oars. 
His grievance regarding the coldness of his 
reception kept pace with the anxiety in his 
heart. His face settled itself into stern lines as 
he neared the island. He determined to take 
Nina back with him, at any rate; the rest of the 
party could follow in the large boat. He had 
not realized that Miss Gillespie and Mr. Ralston 
were alone the victims of Mrs. Ballard’s practical 
joke. He had heeded little what was said, save 
that Nina was out in the storm. Judging from 
his face, her reckoning would not be a gentle 
one. His exactions had already made “ the little 
rift within the lute.” 

Securing his boat, he walked toward the sap¬ 
ling, with its 'dripping signal. No animate 
object greeted his eyes. He was about to call, 
when a few steps brought him before a thick 
underbrush, and he paused a moment in sheer 
surprise and displeasure. Drenched with rain, 
her hat tossed aside, her hair in elf-locks about 
her pale face, stood Nina Gillespie. She had 
been weeping, and ber voice still shook as she 
said: 

“ Wherever I am, wherever I go—I shall—. 
never forget your nobleness. I can never cease 
to be gratefiil to you.” 
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And Ralston replied, standing with folded 
arms a little distance from her: 

14 Nor can you take from me the memory of the 
last few moments, or teach me to think the 
future fair. Whatever your bonds have been, 
to-day should loosen them. We belong to eaoh 
other. You may give yourself to him, if you 
choose—keep to the letter of a promise made in 
• ignorance. But you know what such promises 
are worth.” 

14 Do—not make me more—unhappy—” 

“Nina—Miss Gillespie!” Mr. Wentworth’s 
voice struck in curtly, and the girl uttered a 
little cry as she confronted the gaze of her 
betrothed. She shivered and instinctively drew 
nearer Ralston, then, bravely recovering herself, 
went up to Mr. Wentworth. 

14 Ah, Russell, you have found us,” she said, 
so wearily that he might have pitied the white 
tired face. But a man who feels his love out¬ 
raged has little mercy left within him. 

44 1 am here—yes—and have heard what St 
may or may not be your pleasure to explain,” 
he replied, stiffly. 44 May I also inquire for the 
rest of your party ?’’ 

Nina looked bewildered, but Ralston said: 

44 Miss Gillespie was alone with me when our 
boat was taken. Very luckily, few have suffered 
the exposure to the storm.” 

44 The affair has been most unfortunate in 
every respect,” said Mr. Wentworth, with meas¬ 
ured insolence. 44 Nina, if you are ready, we 
will return to your parents, at the hotel.” 

44 Oh, yes !” she said, still in a weary exhausted 
tone. But Mr. Wentworth did not attempt to 
assist her, although her languid step was weighed 
down by the soaked condition of her clothing 
Ralston offered her his arm, but she refused, 
only casting an appealing glance toward him. 
On reaching the boat, however, Ralston steadied 
it while she took her sent. As Wentworth was 
about to follow, he glanced indifferently over his 
shoulder toward Ralston, saying: 

44 The craft is hardly large enough for three, 
Mr. Ralston.” 

Nina rose at once. 

44 Russell, what did you say V* she demanded, 
with sudden life. 44 Do you propose to leave 
Mr. Ralston here? Then I shall stay also!” 

44 What folly is this?” he demanded, angrily. 
“Speak at once, Nina, and, if you are indebted 
to this gentleman in any way, I will see that the 
debt is amply paid.” 

44 You have no right to speak in that tone,” 
she responded, with spirit, checking Ralston’s 
ready reply by a pleading glance. 

44 1 have striven, God knows, to do what was 


right. Mr. Ralston understands 1 meant no 
harm if 1 misled him. He has acted nobly ! 1 

cannot permit you to leave him here while I go 
back to the hotel.” 

44 1 beg of you to return, Miss Gillespie. My 
friends will soon come for me,” Ralston said, in 
a low tone. 

44 Permit Miss Gillespie to say all she desires, 
Mr. Ralston,” said Wentworth, haughtily. 44 An 
explanation is very satisfactory. Perhaps you 
will tell me how 1 come to owe such a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Ralston?” 

44 Mr. Wentworth, this is not only unkind, but 
cruel,” cried Ralston. 44 The poor girl is worn 
outl Have you no sense of—” 

44 Stop!” cried Nina, in a ringing tone. 
“ I will tell him all—all, Frank—and let him 
judge between us. 1 have been a wicked girl— 
I misled Mr. Ralston. I acted a part because 
I thought he was acting one; my evil love of 
coquetry, my vanity, all led me on—” 

“Nina—Miss Gillespie—I entreat you—I beg 
of you—” cried Ralston, imploringly. 

“No, no—let me tell the whole now while 
I have courage. I deceived him, and 1 feel 
myself no longer worthy any good man's love. 
Knowing this and that he has striven to forgive 
me and aid me to bear the burden of my conduct 
by giving me still his kind friendship, 1 beg you 
to remember it, Russell, and treat him as a friend 
of mine should be treated.” 

44 You forget, Nina, I have only one place in 
the boat. If you prefer that Mr. Ralston should 
row you to the hotel, choose between us. 1 will 
wait.” 

44 You know this boat will take us all three,” 
she replied, her eyes growing bright and hard 
as she met his glance; 44 you know you are 
adding to the grief 1 already feel regarding my 
conduct. Will you persist in refusing me?” 

44 Mr. Ralston will hardly accept an invitation 
now, and I—” 

She made a sudden step forward in the boat: 
she snatched the diamond from her finger and 
held it toward him. 

44 Take it,” she cried: 44 the odious sign of 
our engagement. I hate it! 1 will no longer 
be subjected to your whims and tempers—I will 
have courage for the whole truth. I tried to do 
right, to keep my promise; but you have shown 
me my own heart. I will stay with Mr. Ralston.” 

44 Nina!” Ralston caught her in his arms 
as she sprang to his Bide. 

“ I wish you joy, Mr. Ralston!” said RubscII 
Wentworth, with a sneer that illy concealed the 
dismay of his soul. 44 You have won the false 
heart of a coquette and may live to prove its 
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worth.’* And he pushed the little boot far out iuto 
the water and rowed os if for his life - little 
realizing, poor youth, that the very auger of his 
parting would prove the surest balm for his 
wounded spirit. 

As for Ralston, he scarcely heard the taunt. 
He was bending over Nina, who, faint and white, 
leaned against him, and he was drinking the 
truth from her glance and feeling that a world 
of angry lovers could not move him from his 
rapturous peace. 

“How can you trust me?*' sobbed the girl. 

“ 1 have been so wicked ! He is right when he 
says I—” 

“No matter, my darling—the world may 
stand still, so that you love me,” he cried, 
kissing her cold hands. “ Come, my poor love 
—we are little better off than ten minutes Ago. 
But the sun is shining — the storm is over. 
It argues well for our future. Someone else 
will see our signal of distress, as did Mr. j 
Wentworth. Ah, how very wet you are! I am 
afraid you will be ill, after this.” 

“ No, no,” she said, cheered by his comforting , 
tone. “At any rate, we both run the same risk. , 
Frank, Frank—I never meant to love you.” 

“But, like Paddy's sweetheart, you couldn’t, 
help yourself. There — do laugh a little and 
look more like yourself.” j 

At this moment, a loud shout greeted them, ! 
and they somewhat hastily assumed less devoted j 
attitudes, as the long-boat, bearing Wexford, the < 
colonel, and two men. came across the water ; 
toward their island. \ 

Nina sprang iuto her father’s arms with a sob ; 
of relief, os Wexford grasped Ralston’s hand, ; 
with many apologies for his sister’s share in ! 
the affair. 

“No matter, dear fellow—it is all right,” J 
•aid Ralston, joyously. j 

“We met Mr. Wentworth returning, and he j 
directed us to the island,” said the colonel, ] 
wrapping Nina in a shawl and drawing her j 
head down on his shoulder. For reply, Nina j 
lifted her left hand, bereft of the diamond, then j 
thrust it out of sight, and hid her face against ; 
him. The good colonel chuckled with satisfac- j 
tion. He had his darling again, though he little 1 
dreamed for how short a time. ] 

“ I say,” exclaimed Wexford, as they were < 
about to push off from the island: “ do you \ 
Want to leave the signal?” j 

“Oh, no!” cried Nina. “Leave my over-1 
skirt, indeed!” Then she stopped suddenly,; 
with a furious blush. 

“ I will get it,” cried Ralston. 

“Sit still, Frank. You look like a ghost, in 


spite of your excitement. 1 will bring tie 
thing.” And Wexlord darted off, to recluim 
that portion of Miss Gillespie's wardrobe which 
hod performed its office in the Bignal-service. 
Then they rowed swiftly back to the hotel. 

Miss Gillespie was not ill after her adventure. 
She appeared in the parlors that evening with a 
languid step, it is true, and a trifling pallor, but 
looking very interesting withal. Mr. Ralston, 
however, had succumbed to a heavy chill and 
was confined to his room. Wexford attended 
him faithfully, and, in the restlessness of the- 
fever that followed the chill, Ralston mode a 
clean breast of the whole affair, including a 
recital of his first encounter with Nina Gillespie. 
And, despite his suffering, he robbed the story 
of his ducking, while pursuing the shoe, of none 
of its humorous effects. W’exford roared with 
laughter. Ralston had finished and was falling 
into a light doze when Wexford said : 

“Asleep, Frank?” 

“Just turning the corner.” 

“ Do not get around yet. Look here ! I found 
this on the signal; it belongs to Miss Gillespie, I 
presume—looks suspiciously like a gar—” 

“Exactly,” interposed Ralston, opening one 
eye; “it was the only string we could find ! I 
forgot to tell you I had saved it, and—and it 
happened to be still in my pocket.” 

“ Humph!” chuckled Wexford, rolling the 
garter into a small ball. “ Frank !” 

“ W-e-11 ?” drowsed Ralston, sleepily. 

“ What do you call yourself, after all ? Res¬ 
cuing damsels and recovering their wardrobes— 
and all this kind of thing ? A nineteenth-century 
kniglit of—” 

“ Knight of the Garter, Wexy. ‘ Honi soit ’— 
you know the rest,” and Ralston was in the land 
of dreams before Wexford’s laugh of appreciation 
died away. 

When Mrs. Ballard encountered her brother 
the next morning, the very first glance at his 
face showed her that she had nothing more to 
dread from his displeasure. This was a great 
relief to her mind, as this petted brother was 
the one person of whom she stood somewhat 
in awe. In spite of the fact that he gave way 
to her in many things, she knew there was a 
limit beyond which it was not safe to pu$h his 
forbearance. 

Yet, with the usual inconsistency of human 
nature, the moment she found herself relieved 
from the fear of his anger, she prepared to 
renew her reproaches for his wilful neglect 
during the past weeks of possible advantages. 
She had thoroughly set her heart on having 
pretty Nina for a sister-in-law, and the thought 
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A SUMMER 8H0WER 


that Ralston would carry off the prize was gall 
and wormwood to her soul. 

“ Carrie,” said Wexford, before she could 
begin her attack, “ I need hardly tell you Frank 
is engaged to Miss Gillespie.” 

“ Well, it is scarcely necessary. They are 
absurdly devoted. It wns sliameful, the way she 
treated Russell Wentworth, and—” 

“ 1 think I may as well tell you, also, that I 
am to marry Miss Kate Carey in October.’* 

•‘John Roger Wexford! How could you let 
me make such a fool of myself? I will never—” 
But Wexford had fled precipitately and she 
was addressing the furniture and two large 
mirrors. 

Mr. Francis Ralston and Miss Gillespie were ;j 
married in the following January. Among Mrs. j 
Ralston’s wedding-presents was a dainty plush > 
case containing a pair of silk garters. The \ 
clasps were wrought silver, inlaid with gold, one j 
bearing an owl with jeweled eyes, representing \ 
night, the other a jewel-eyed dove, representing < 


j morning. On a card hidden under the clasps 
\ were found the following words: “To Mrs. 
j Francis Ralston, from her friends Mr. and Mrs. 
| John R. Wexford,” and folded in a paper in the 
] box were the following lines: 

To Fhancis Raiston. 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense," 

Thun frowning down unseemly glee, 

King Edward, with suave nonchalance, 

Bound the garter on his knee. 

If honored thus by ancient king, 

May we not in earnest part 
Commend thorn to the loving queen 
That sway* the empire of your heart* 

Since Ilerrick sings of Julia's even, • 

Sir John his lady's uioiise-llke feet, 
Shakespeare * hero be the glove 

To touch the cheek of Juliet sweet— 

May we not sing : “Oh, would that we 
May in these clasps our love ensconce," 

And thus the earkiug world defy, 

With “ Hunt suit qui mal y pens©.” 

Kate and John. 



A SUMMER SHOWER. 


BY DRAINKRD P. EMERY. 


See the tangled threads of raindrops 
Slant across the swaying tree-tops 
To the garden's glowing l>ed*: 
How they pelt and how they patter, 
How their little pearls they scatter 
Ou the flowers’ bended heads. 

One poor bee is overtaken, 
lly the wind and rain is shaken, 

Till he spies a half-blown rose. 
Gladly down the poor bee flutters, 
Wishing rosea could have shutters 
To keep out the raius and blows. 


See: a sunbeam comes aetmying 
In amid the raindrops, playing 
Till they turn to amlwr rain ; 

Then, as if abashed and frightened 
By the world that it has lightened. 
Flies and vanishes again. 

But once more the sun comes peeping; 
If the flowers are lulled to slespiug, 

He will try to wake them up. 

See: the raindrops he lias banished— 
And alas! the pearls have vanished 
From each flower's dewy cup. 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NORSE. 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

BT 1L18ABITH B0BIH80N SOOVIL. 


Thbrb are few mothers upon whom will not 
devolve at one time or another the care of their 
children during an infectious disease. It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of a woman 
being able to perform this duty intelligently. 
The physician in obarge of the case has many 
other demands upon his time and cannot give 
his personal attention to every detail of the 
nursing, and it is often difficult to obtain a 
competent and trustworthy nurse. Not only is 
intelligent care indispensable to the little suf¬ 
ferer as affording the best chance of a favorable ; 
termination to the case—it is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the spread of the disease. It is liter¬ 
ally true that every woman who has the charge 
of a patient suffering from an infectious malady 
holds the lives of many others in her hands, and 
is more or less directly responsible for them. 
It depends mainly upon her promptitude and 
vigilance whether the germs of contagion are 
smothered at their birth or permitted to survive, 
to carry death into other homes. Science has 
discovered a means by which they may be 
rendered innocuous, and she should bend all j 
her energy to putting it in practice. If ignorance < 
or indolence stand in the way, it should be f 
speedily removed. Certain substances have been | 
proved to possess the power of killing or para- j 
lysing the deadly germs by which infectious \ 
diseases are propagated. It is asking little that | 
these germicides should be faithfully used. j 
Surely, no mother oould bear to think that, \ 
through her negligence, another child had been | 
exposed to the same danger that had threatened ! 
her own, or its mother to the same anxiety that j 
had distracted her. Careful disinfection and j 
thorough fumigation will confine the, mischief j 
within its original limits, if the precautions are ; 
never relaxed as long as the danger exists. \ 
There is no question that the diffusion of an { 
infectious disease from a single case can be j 
prevented by extreme care. When it becomes j 
epidemic, it seems to be mysteriously conveyed j 
from one to another, perhaps through the air. J 
Even then, rigid quarantine and the persistent j 
use of proper disinfectants will in time stamp j 
it out. j 

Scarlbt-Fbvxr. —This dreaded disease usually \ 


begins in children with an attack of vomiting; 
this is followed by headache, Bore throat, and 
very high fever. Often the child does not 
complain of pain in the throat; but, if it is 
examined, it will be found red and swelled. 
On the first symptoms, the invalid should be 
immediately isolated, given a warm bath, and 
put to bed in a well-ventilated room. In winter, 
the temperature must not he lower than 65° to 
60° Fahrenheit and fresh air be admitted without 
causing a draught. This can be done by placing 
a board about three inches high and the exact 
width of the window-frame under the lower 
sash ; the air will enter where the two sashes 
are separated. If there is not enough artificial 
heat in the room to keep the temperature at the 
proper point, the window must be closed. In 
this event, several times in the day, the patient 
must be protected with extra coverings, the face 
shielded, and the window opened. The cover¬ 
ings mpst be left on until the air in the room 
is warm again. 

On the second day, a bright-red rash appears 
on the lower part of the neck and chest. If it 
is pressed with the finger, it disappears for a 
moment and returns again, it remains about 
a week and begins to fade on the fifth day. 
After it is gone, the skin peels off, sometimes 
falling in large flakes. It is at this time the 
danger of infection is greatest. 

The sufferer should, be carefully sponged with 
tepid water every day, being placed between 
blankets, and the night-dress removed during 
the operation. When there is much irritation, 
rubbing the surface with vaseline or sweet-oil 
helps to allay it. 

Every aiticle of bed or body linen must be 
thoroughly warmed and aired before being used, 
as a chill might be fatal. The child must not 
be permitted to get out of bed for any purpose. 
The diet should consist principally of milk until 
the fever is gone, and no solid food be given 
without the express permission of the physician. 

When the patient is able to sit up, cold must 
still be strictly guarded against, as many dis¬ 
tressing complications follow in its train. It is 
not safe to permit the convalescent to mingle 
with other children in less than six weeks. 

(173) 
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A READY REMEDY FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


At the close of the quarantine, he should hare \ it is emptied, it should be rinsed in boiling water 
a bath of warm curbolized water, the hair being ? and then in the solution. Bichloride of mercury 
well washed at the same time, and be dressed 4 is a deadly poison. It is well to have a few 
in fresh clothes, no article that haa been worn grains of some aniline color added to the 
before the bath being put on. j solution, to distinguish it from pure water. 

if the mother is obliged to go among the other J It cannot be used for disinfecting clothing, 
members of the family during the illness, she J as it stains linen yellow. 

should keep a cotton dress to be worn exclusively | As for as possible, old clothing that can after¬ 
in the sick-room, always changing it in another j ward be burned should be used. When this 
apartment, and she shoujd brush her hair before j cannot be done, every article taken from the 
•nixing with them. The hair should be covered $ sick-room should be thrown into a tub contain- 
with a cap while in the sick-room, and the J ing a strong solution of carbolic acid—one part 
hands and face washed with carbolixed water i to forty of water—wrung out, and taken to the 
on leaving the chamber. i laUndry to be boiled. A separate broom and 

A child may show symptoms of the disease j duster should be provided and the dust burned, 
at any time from four days to six weeks after < Cups, Bpoons, etc., used in feeding the patient 
being exposed to infection. Belladonna is relied i should be kept by themselves, and washed in 
upon by some physicians as a preventive; but < boiling water before being restored to their 
the wisest course is to send away the other l usual places. A sheet kept constantly wet with 
children in the house, if possible, when the St he solution of carbolic acid should be hung 
disease declares itself. 5 over the doorway. 

Change of air is the best restorative for the > When the case is ended, everything should be 
convalescent: to the sea in summer, and, if it i removed from the room that can be baked, 
is practicable, to a warmer climate in winter. \ boiled, or disinfected in other ways than by 
Easily-digested nourishing food is required for j fumigation. The windows should be left open 
some time, to enable nature to repair the loss \ for a few hours, then tightly closed, closet-doors 
the system has undergone. j opened, and drawers pulled out. An iron pot 

Heat, bichloride of mercury (corrosive sub- 4 should be placed in the middle of the room, 
limate), and carbolic acid are the three antiseptic S with a crumpled newspaper in the bottom, 
agents that have been found the most practically \ sprinkled with a pound of sulphur; this should 
useful. There are many others; but these can j be lighted and the door closed for twelve hours, 
be relied upon to do the work required of them, j Metals can be greased to protect them from the 
Heat from 165}° to 212° Fahrenheit will destroy \ fumes, which tarnish them and bleach odors, 
germs os soon as they are brought into contact \ If the carpet has been left down during the 
with it. Anything, therefore, that can be boiled ! illness, it must be washed with carbolixed hot 
r.r baked may be rendered perfectly safe; but c water and taken up before the fumigation. The 
tuis mode of disinfection is obviously unsuited < floor and woodwork should be scrubbed with 
to many articles. It is invaluable for those 4 carbolixed soapsuds, the walls scraped and 
things to which it can be applied, particularly | repapered or painted, and the ceiling lime- 
for white cotton clothes. ‘washed. Too lunch care cannot be used to 

Half a pint of a solution of powdered l cleanse perfectly everything in the room. The 
bichloride of mercury, containing sixteen grains < germs of scarlet-fever, if not destroyed, may lie 
to each ounce of water, can be procured from dormant for months and then burst into life, 
any druggist, and two tablespoonfuls of this ; Mattresses and upholstered ftiraiture should be 
solution added to four quarts of water. A little ftimigated with sulphur and made over. Any- 
shonld be poured into every vessel used by the thing that cannot be satisfactorily disinfected 
patient before it is brought to the bedside; after must be burned. 

_ • 

A READY REMEDY FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

Put a teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur into J the throat. This can also be blown down from 
a wineglass, drop therein two or three drops a funnel—rthe sulphur to be swallowed, not spit 
of any spirit; stir the sulphur with this, add out; or heat a shovel red-bot, put some sulphur 
cold water, stir it with the finger, and, with this j on this, and let the patient inhale the fumes, 
mixture, let the patient gargle the throat. If the holding the mouth over the snlpbnr-ftimee. It 
patient is unable to swallow, put the sulphur in is said that this remedy has never been known 
a quill open at both ends and blow it dowh to fbfl. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 



No. 1 — Is a walking-dress of plain nun's- Ithis, as seen in the illustration. The bodice, of 
veiling or albatross combined with striped woolen i the plain material, has sleeves, collar, and revere 
goods of like texture. The skirt, of the stripe, \ of the stripe. This model will serve for a 

striped and plain gingham in dark colors, that 
will not need to be laundried for one season. 

No. 2—Is a house-dress of plaid and plain 
zephyr gingham. The foundation-skirt is of the 
plain material and shows at one side, forming 
a panel. The front drapery is arranged up^n 


No. 1. 


is kilted in wide kilts all around. The front 
drapery is long, plaited in large plaits from 
uuder the corsage on the left side; on the right, 
it is looped up high to the back of the coreage. 
The edge of side and back is of the stripe, 
arranged as a finish to the tunic and plaited 
over the tournure. The back drapery, of the 
plain material, falls in straight lines from under 


No. 2. 

this foundation, is faced on the under side, and 
turns back toward the front as a revere. The 
back is long and slightly looped over the tournure. 

( 176 ) 
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EVRRY-DAY DRE88S8, GARMENTS, ETC. 


The bodice is pointed in front and has a short 
postilion-back. Sleeves cut on the bias. Cuffs 
of the plain material. 

No. 8—la an evening-dress of cream-white 
albatross. The front and sides of the skirt are 
laid in long box-plaits separated by double kilt- 
plaits. The arrangement of the back drapery is 
shown in the illustration. The bodice is very 
pretty. The inside, back and front, forms a long 
V -shaped point which is composed of fine 
plaitings. The bodice is then fulled from the 



No. 3. 


shoulders, back and front. Half-long sleeves, 
edged with lace or plaited ruffles. Bows-and- 
ends of ribbon ornament the bodice at the back, 
sides, and front. For a simple house-dress, the 
inside plaiting of the bodice can be carried up to 
the throat, making a high-necked drees. 

No. 4.—Summer wrap for mountain or seaside 
wear. It is made of striped camel’s-hair, cream- 
white, with pin-stripes in black. The wrap is 
dolman-shape, with sling sleeves. The hood and 
edge of the sleeves are trimmed with black 



)io. 6. 
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No. fi-^-Is a sailor-costume of marine-blue 
flannel, for a girl of six years. The underskirt 
is laid in box-plaits and the plaits trimmed with 
rows of black braid. The overdress is belted in 
at the waist, and the skirt cut long enough to 
turn up, like a washerwoman’s tunic, in front. 
At the bftck, it forms a little drapery. The 
collar and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 
Sailor-hat of straw, with a band of black ribbon. 

No. 6—Is a sailor-costume for a boy of six 
years. Knickerbocker pants. Sailor-blouse, 


velvet. The wrap is lined with some pretty i 
bright-colored surah. Hat of Tuscan straw, \ 
laced with black velvet and trimmed with loops ^ 
of velvet ribbon and cream gauze. s 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 

with collar, cuffs, and under-vest either trimmed 
with white worsted braid or else made of blue- 
and-white striped serge. 

Ho. 7.—Here we give the back and front of a 
costume for a little boy of eight or nine years. It 
can be made either of flannel or linen. Dark- 
blue striped linen, with plain to match for pants 
and collar and cuffs, makes a very stylish summer 
wash-suit for a boy; or, in dark-blue or gray 
flannel, will be very serviceable. 

No. 8—Is a simple model for a blouse-dress for 
a girl of five or six years. Can be made either 


No. 6. 
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178 COAT POE LITTLE GIRL, — CROS8-8TITCH DE8IGN. 


of gingham, nainsook, or flannel. The pointed j over a box-plaited skirt, which is mounted upon 
joke is tucked, also the cuffs. The blouse is cut; a petticoat body. A sash of the material confines 
like a long French apron and looped at the sides ' the waist, and ties at the back. 


COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL OF FOUR YEARS: 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT BUILT U. NAT. 


\ 

We give, for our Supplement, the pattern for a ^ 
coat for a little girl of four years. The pattern > 
consists of five pieces: 

1. IIalk or Front. 

2. Halt or Back. 

8. Sleeve. 

4. Collar. 

6. Halt or the Skirt, 
which is laid in deep box-plaits at the back. 
The letters and notches show how the pieces are j 
joined. Make the coat of flannel, comers-hair, \ 
or light cloth, drab or light-brown, and trim ; 
with a wide braid, or braid the border up and \ 
down with a narrow braid of a darker shade. 
The pocket-flaps are given on the front. 



CROSS-STITCH DESIGN ON CANVAS OR JAVA CANVAS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design is worked in any three pretty j crosses of five stitches arc done in gold filoselle, 
contrasting colors, using black as one, as it \ the inside of the squares any color—blue, red, 
* forms the outlining of the pattern. The little green, etc. 
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A D’OYLEY IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This very pretty and effective d’oyley is simply 
and quickly done, and may be worked much 
easier from the engraving than from description. 
Commence with four chain and unite in a circle. 
In the first chain, work twelve clmin, then a row 
of double-chain down; in each of the next chains 



work the same, then a row of double-chain up the 
first chain of twelve that was made, then two 
double-chain on the top, and again twelve double¬ 
chain down, taking two stitches together at the 
bottom and increasing on the top, when make 


an extra stitch at each corner to keep the work 
square. 

When the centre is completed, work round a 
row of one long, two chain, make three long in 
one loop at each corner of the cross, and unite 
three stitches together at the bottom, then a row 
of chain-stitches all round; but, where shown 
in the engraving, make a double long and treble 
long, made by twisting the cotton twice over the 
hook, insert the hook in an arm of the cross (see 
engraving), then draw the hook through each 
twist of the cotton; this will bring the double 
long stitches to the row of long stitches. For the 
treble long, twist the cotton three times over the 
hook, and proceed in similar manner. 

In each chain make one long stitch, and three 
long stitches in each chain at each corner. 

Then a row of one long, two chain, one long 
into third loop, and continue; make an extra long 
stitch at each corner. 

For thb Border.— Commence by one double¬ 
chain in the centre. Make three chain and miss 
three chain of last row, one double long in fourth 
chain, three chain, one treble long in same loop; 
three chains, one double long in same loop; three 
chains and double-chain in fourth chain of last 
row. Repeat; work the corners as in engraving. 

This makes a pretty centre for a chair-back if 
framed in a square of plush, the latter cut away 
to show the work as transparent. 


DESIGN FOR A PORTIERE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty 
design for an embroidered portiere. It is to be 
done on gray linen, and the design carried out 
in crewels: the trellis-work in shades of brown, 
the vine in shades of green, butterflies in shades 


of yellow and red, the tiger-lilies in red with* 
black spots, leaves in shades of green. This- 
model in the size given will make a very pretty 
cover for a portfolio. Of course, it will have te 
be very much enlarged for a portiere. 


HOLD-ALL, CLOSED AND OPEN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a useful > fast-colored crewels or working-cottons. The 
hold-all, open and closed. The material is strong flap is fastened with two loops and buttons. The 
linen, and the flaps are bound with worsted | inside is provided with pockets for brushes, combs, 
braid. On the front flap, a scroll-design and | while the middle oompartment will hold night- 
monogram are embroidered in outline-stitch with > dress, etc. 

Vol. XCIV.—10. (1791 
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WORK-BAG. 


BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 

This pretty bag will be found most useful 
for carrying lancy-work with materials—silks, 
crewels, scissors, thimble, etc., etc. It is wade 
either of a handsome piece of old brocade, in 
old-blue or Indian colors, or of a bit of China 
silk, interlined with some pretty contrasting 
feolor in satin. A good size is about twelve 
inches wide by eighteen inches long; this will 
allow for the frill at the top. A drawstring 
of either silk braid or narrow ribbon is used, 
and handsome bows with ends of wider ribbon 
ornament each side at the top. Indeed, an 
endless variety of trimming and ornamenting 
such bags is provided by each individual taste. 

Some bags are hand-painted on satin, others 
embroidered, and very serviceable ones are 
made of flowered sateens in gay designs, inter¬ 
lined with some contrasting plain color, also 
of sateen. 


SMOKING OR GARDEN CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


muslin ; embroider the velvet in outline, as seen 
in the illustration, with bronze-colored purse- 
silk. In the centre of each design is a dot in 
solid embroidery. This, with the little leaves 
forming the off-shoots of each pattern, is to be 
worked in gold silK. 

The border, which is twenty inches long and 
five deep, is lined and embroidered in the same 
manner as the top. Each part is then lined with 
wadding and thin silk and neatly sewed together. 
J Between the lining and material of the border, a 
For the top, cut a circle of dark-blue velvet, > strip of card-board, an inch and a half deep, is 
the diameter of which is six inches; line it with * to be sewed in round the bottom of the border. 




LAM P-SH ADE. 

BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give something 
entirely new in decorative lamp-shade. Provide 
a frame of the required size ; cover with a fulled- 
on piece of thin China silk—yellow, red, or 
pink is prettiest. Then trim with lace and 
satin ribbon four inches wide, made into a rose 
quilling. Our illustration shows how the shade 
( 180 ) 


is trimmed. Some narrow satin ribbon is made 
into bows for ornamenting one side. If preferred, 
the quillings can be made of the China silk, with 
the edges fringed out. This looks very light and 
pretty, but, as the silk is thin, it requires a great 
deal to make a full quilling, and it must be very 
full to give the desired effect. 
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A FOLDING WORK-BASKET. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 




Fig. 2. / 


This basket is a most useful contrivance, 
intended for holiday -‘■folk and people who 
frequently travel. One can aee at a glance the 
idea conveyed by the ribbon passing around (he 
top, that when it is untied the basket is flattened 
out ready for packing. Cretonne makes the most 
serviceable basket, while silk or satin will, of 
course, make the most beautiful one. If cretonne 
is used, half a yard will be needed. Of this, cut 
two round pieces, sixteen inches in diameter. 
For the bottom, cut one six-sided piece of card¬ 
board, each side measuring three and a half 
inches. Further, cut six pieces of pasteboard for 
the sides, each three and a half hiches at the 
•bottom, two and three-quarters at the sides, and 


? five inches across the top' after it has been 
| rounded. Baste the subsided piece between the 
| two rounds of ereiohne, and stitch it in place; 
j likewise the air-sided pieces, as shown in Figure 
i 1 ; baste the edges of the cretonne together, and 
\ bind them with ribbon. Sew pockets of cretonne 
alternate sides, and on the intervening ones 

! place a needle book, a pincushion, and a band 
to slip the scissors through. Fasten an emery 
and a small bag for buttons on one corner, with 
■ a bow o‘f ribbons. Small brass rings are to be 
>. sewed on the corners of the side pieces; a bright- 
\ colored ribbon is run through these, so that the 
■ basket may be drawn up when in use, as shown 
' in Figure 2. 


NEEDLECASE IN PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cut the perforated board of any size desired; j 
work around it a pattern in thorn - stitch; | 
embroider in silks, of any colors you wish to use, j 
the four squares at the corners, but much of the j 
beauty depends on the good shading of the colors j 
from dark to light Do not employ too many \ 
colors, only several shades of one color. The j 
initials to be embroidered in the centre should be \ 
of the color of the ribbon with which the book is j 
bound and tied. Both sides of the needlecase \ 
should be embroidered, but different patterns j 
may be used. The inside to be filled with several ' 
flaps of pinked-out flannel. j 
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EMBROIDERY FOR POCKET ON CHILD’S DRESS. 


IT MRS. JARS WEAVER. 



This simple pattern is eminently suitable for a j ing to nature. This pattern is given in time to. 
child, and it can be done either in one colqr, or j embroider summer Aprons of frocks with; it ia 
taste can be shown by coloring the flowers accord* » a pretty work for winter evenings. 


INFANT’S BOOT. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This little boot is knitted with white Saxony ] to and fro, on two needles. In the second, 
wool in plain knitting with steel needles. Begin j fourth, sixth, and eighth of the twentyfour rows. 



at the middle of the sole, casting on twentyfour 
stitches; knit twentyfour rows in plain knitting 
( 182 ) 


to form the heel, widen by knitting two stitches 
out of the third stitch from the beginning, one 
stitch plain and one crossed; also, for the toe, 
widen in the same manner at the close of every 
even row at the third stitch from the last. 

In the twentyfifth row, knit off twentytwo 
stitches on a separate needle, and leave them aside, 
while knitting thirtytwo rows on the remaining 
j eighteen stitches, without widening or narrowing. 

At the end of the last row, and in connection 
with it, cast on twentytwo new stitches, and on 
the four stitches knit twentyfour rows, which 
! will correspond with the first twentyfour in the 
* first half, and in which therefore narrow or 
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STRIPE FOR CROCHET, NETTING, OR CROSS-STITCH. 183 

decrease wherever there is a widening in the s at the close of every row, knit off the last stitch 
first half; for narrowing, simply knit two stitches \ together with the next stitch of the twentytwo on 
together. Cast off the twenty four stitches that j the needle at the side. After completing the 
remain at the end of the last row. j twentieth row, knit up the remaining stitches 

Take up the twentytwo stitches last cast on, j at the side to the middle of the back, then on all 
also the sixteen edge-stitches toward the top of j the stitches taken together knit a row of holes, 
the thirtytwo rows knitted for the front of the j through which a ribbon is to be drawn ; to make 
foot, on separate needles, and on the latter work < the holes, knit two stitches together, make one, 
twenty rows for the upper part of the front; \ knit two together. 


STRIPE FOR CROCHET, NETTING, OR CROSS-STITCH. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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If the work is done in cross-stitch, it should \ square by making one long stitch into the eighth 
be done on rather coarse canvas, on plush, or any \ chain, then three long stitches; three more 
material desired, the work being done in filoselle, j squares, then nine long, two squares, six long, 
the canvas threads drawn out afterward. Or j two squares, nine long, three squares, three 
the pattern can be used for a curtain-border, s long, then eleven squares; turn the work on the 
bureau-cover, etc., done in square netting. Or, if j reverse side, and work the next row from left fce 
crochet is preferred, make a length of chain- \ right of the pattern. The design is now more 
stitch sufficient to make thirtyone squares—about j easily worked from the completed portion than 
ninetythree chain-stitches—turn bock, work one ] by further description. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

8vmmer Travel. —This is a consideration which, at this 
season, occupies most people to a certain extent, and to 
many is a matter of great importance. There is no doubt 
that every human being should have some sort of change at 
least ouco a year, and this should include complete relaxa¬ 
tion from the routine of ordinary business, whether that of 
banker, school-teacher, or anxious housewife. 

It is very common for i>eople to select midsummer for 
their annual hegira, but in certain ways this seams a 
mistake when the holiday can ouly be of briof duration. 
One never ceases to wonder at people who, living in the 
country', forsake their flower-bordered tree-shaded houses, 
aud endure the dust aud horror of a long rail way-journey, in 
order, at ite close, to aooept voluntary confinement in a little 
bod-room of some crowded watering-place hotel. One does 
not kuow whether to blame or pity them most, and cannot 
help feeling that, when the world becomes thoroughly 
civilized, thoy will be sutyected to the treatment which the 
old courtier in “Lalla Rookh” recommended for young 
poets or their works—placed iu an asylum for sick insects. 

But city people have a good reuson, as well as a great 
temptation, to undertake their yearly flitting while "the 
dog-star rages.” Town is hot, and, thunks to dishonest 
street-contractors, as dusty as any railway owned by oue of 
our hugest millionaires. It is empty, too: that is, one's 
frieuds and acquaintances are gone—of course, the odd half¬ 
million of unfortunates who novor get away do not count iu 
one's calculations. But in reality this very emptiness of the 
city—that is, the abeeuco of the set of people who make up 
one's special Mrs. Grundy—gives a sense of freedom that is in 
Itself almost as refreshing as a whiff of sea-wind or mountain 
air. 

Besides, If one goes away fbr a couple of weeks in July or 
August, one must return to find heat and dust that w ill 
api>eur all the more unendurable from the contrast with 
country breezes. The children droop and pine almost more 
than they would if they hod not been away, aud the effect 
ou their tempera is m unfortunate as on the nerves of their 
elders, only the poor little raitas usually receive scoldings 
instead of sympathy. 

Now the early autumn In America is so beautiful, as a 
rule, that one cannot holp believing It brings a band of days 
flreah fawn Paradise, and wheh it can possibly be managed 
this is the season in which the yearly trip should be taken. 
Of course, parents will offer as an objection that the schools 
have opened, but that is the fault of the parents themselves. 
When mankind reachos a ratify high plane of enlighten¬ 
ment, schools will not begin till the first of October at tho 
very curlkwt, and they will close by the middle of June; 
and any school director or trustee attempting to oppose the 
movoment will speedily find himself in a much worn place 
than the kk kdusuct asylum. 

<>* Bon peers, ribbon strings are warn, and the ends seem 
a little longer; but there sre numbers of bwuiets without 
firings, which ate suitable fbr young girls. Colored yells 
are not much seen; black, gray, and white predominate. 

" Vrrt Much Pleased.”—A new subscriber, writing to 
have her address changed, my*: “ In the short time that I 
Itave »*«en a subscriber to the magazine, I have been very 
much pleawd w ith it.” 

(184) 


Pebbles. —This outdoor game is suitable for a garden- 
party or it may be pluynd at the seashore. Small heaps of 
pebbles are placed at short distances from each other, 
according to the number of players. Each player is then 
blindfolded and provided with a bag containing other 
pebbles, and two or three of the heaps are aligned to him 
or her. The object is for tho player to drop the pebbles ou 
his own heaps, and, from being blindfolded, this is of 
course difficult to do, how ever much each player may have 
previously considered tho positions in which his special 
heaps are situated. It affords considerable merriment to 
see the players groping about, often dropping their pebbles 
several yards from their right destination. The player who 
drops the most pebbles on his right heaps is the winner. 
The game is rendered prettier if colored marbles are used 
Instead of pebbles. If each heap is of a different color, the 
wrongly dropped marbles are then easily perceived. 

An Excellent Filter. —Take a new wooden pail, and 
bore holes with an auger all over the bottom. Procure the 
finest and cleanest sand, and, baviug thoroughly washed it 
in many waters, place it in a bag of some strong cotton 
material, just the shape of the bottom of the pail, but 
slightly larger, and about two inches thick. When this bag 
is filled with sand and sewed in, it will be like a thick round 
pad, w hich, when put in the bottom of the pail, is ready for 
use. Place the i»ail over another and pour water in. If 
the sand is fine and pure, it is remarkable what excellent 
filtration cun be obtained from this simple contrivance, 
which costs but a trifling sum. The bag should be half 
filled aud limp, so that it will odhero to the sides if pressed 
out, preventing the water from running around the bag 
instead of through it. 

To keep flowers in constant and profuse bloom during 
the whole season, It will only be necessary to cut off all the 
blossoms as soon as they begin to fade. There is nothing 
to be gained, but much to he lost, by having the summer 
denizens of the flower-bonier to run to seed; in fact, some 
of the plants—geraniums, for example—become really 
unsightly wheu their seed-vessels are maturing. It is far 
preferable to cut off all flowers that are past their prime, 
and keep the bloom and beauty of the parterre uninjured 
for as long a time as posrible, than attempt to eave eeed of 
anjthing that is not really extra good. 

Probably many of our readers know of and use James 
Pyle's Pearline, the newest thing in soap. Just a bint to 
those who do not—** Murder will out,” and, if Pearline did 
not do all that is claimed for ft, the fact would have beeu 
proved long ago. Pearline came to the relief of over¬ 
worked women just ten years ago, an entirely new idea, 
and now over one million families use it in place of soap ; 
tho reason is obvious, and w*jo would advise our readers who 
are not using it at least to try it and see if they also do not 
approve of this great invention for reducing the drudgery* 
Hi woman's hardest work. 

Preserving Fern*.—T lie secret of preserving ferns, to 
look green for winter use, is to take your book to tho ferns, 
and not the ferns to tho liook. They should he pressed 
Instantaneously after gathering between sheets of blottiug- 
paper, under hooks or heavy weights. 
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NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 

The season is nearly passed when we may eqjoy our floral 
treasures out-of-doors; but, if one has suitably prepared for 
a display of plants in tho windows, winter, with its dark 
gloomy days, is shorn of much of its dullness. For what is 
more cheering than a window' filled u r ith trailing vines, with 
here and there a dainty blossom ? The great mistake of the 
amateur is a disposition to put too much into a very small 
space. A crowded plant will not bloom so well, or attain 
a symmetrical form, if not allowed space to spread itself. 
Better to have a few plants well grown, than many poor 
ones. There are so many things that should be in perfection, 
the latter part of November, and from that on until Christ¬ 
mas, but nothing suggests itself to me us being superior in 
fullness of bloom to that much-lauded but not overrated 
flower, tho chrysanthemum. To say you can count huudreda 
of full-blown perfect tlow'ers on a single plant is no exagger¬ 
ation. One in my window, almost fllliug the lower sashes, 
is a delicate-tinted pink, very double, and fine form, 

“ Gloriosum,” and glorious it is. For flowering now, 
they must be woll grow n during the summer, uever allow ed 
to need water, as the}' are rather thirsty plants and snch 
strong growers that they must have moisture. They can be 
kept out-of doors under shelter, if grown in pots, until quite 
late, at least until it begins to freeze, and then they may be 
brought into a cool room. They are better kept away from 
a fire as long as possible. As soon as through flowering 
aud the brunches become unsightly, they may be removed 
to the cellar, aud the space they occupied filled with some¬ 
thing else. By the time the chrysanthemums have fulfilled 
their mission, the pots of bulbs will be ready to be brought 
up from the darkness into the bright light. See to it that the 
pots are well—yes, thoroughly—filled with roots, before you 
bring the hyacinths up, or eveu any of the bulbs you may 
have potted in September or early October. Herein lies 
the “ secret of success ” in the blooming of bulbs for tho 
window, viz: have the pots thoroughly filled with roots before 
bringing them into blooming-quarters. Thero is nothing in 
the line of flowers that will yield so much pleasure for the 
money invested as a pot of hyacinths: yes, several pots of 
them, if you wish. Take an eight or ten inch pot filled with 
good rich soil, with a sprinkling of sand, and plant therein 
four bu 11*8 of four varieties of hyacinths, say a pure white, i 
creaui yellow, blue, and pink, or for the white substitute a j 
rich purple, and, when the spikes are fully blown, if you do < 
uot think they are “ things of beauty and joys” while they j 
last, I shall be mistaken. But these are not the only j 
beauties in bulbs; but I shall have to devote another chapter \ 
to them. Mas. M. R. Waggoner. 


Sowing Seeds. —Many seeds should be sown now for next 
year’s flowering; amongst these are larkspur, honesty, 
forget-me-not, pansy, and violet. The seed should be w'ell 
thinned wheu it comes up, that the plants may get on os 
much as possible before winter. In 'greenhouses and 
amoug window-plants, “green-fly” must be guarded 
against. If a plunt is infested with them, the best remedy 
is to wash each leaf with Gishurst compound or a mixture 
of soft-soap with a tablospoonful of petroleum to a gallon of 
hot water. It is not a pleasant operation, but a favorite 
plant is worth a little sacrifice. Cut off tho stalks of 
pereunials, and pull up annuals as they finish flowering, 
aud tie up hollyhocks, dahlias, and chrysanthemums. Roll 
and cut the grass and borders, and sow grass-seed where 
needed on a damp day. 

Mias B. R. writes: “ Your magazine has been In our 
family ever siuce I can remember. I liko it better and 
better every year, and think the Supplement patterns a 
great thing for ladies who do their own drees-maklng, as 
I do.” 


NOTICES OF NEW B00K8. 

Warman's Practical Orthoepy and Critique: The Science of 
Pivtfkncialion. By E. B. Warman. Chicago: 1C. II. Hairi,- 
«on, Jr. —Mr. Warman has already acquired an enviable 
reputation as an orthoepist os well as a writer on matters 
connected with the mental and physical training of boys 
and girls. The present volume fills a much-felt hick ami 
ought to be iu every school-room and college and on tho 
book-shelf of every mail and woman in the land. Tho 
list of words very generally mispronounced would of itself 
be invaluable as a warning aud guide, aud the number it 
holds is simply appalling. The author does uot attempt 
to regulate or make new rules for pronunciation. Ho starts 
with a sc*lf-evident truth for his basis: However much our 
dictionaries may need revising, we must, until that is done 
or a single new staudard established, accept them as they 
are. We have two acknowledged authorities, Webster and 
Worcester, aud to these Mr. Warman submits implicitly, 
quotiug both when the pair disagree. That these doctors, 
agreeing or not, are both oftcu wrong, Mr. Warman does 
not hesitate in numerous instances to point out in that por¬ 
tion of his work called “A Critical Survey of our Diction¬ 
aries.” His attack is bold, vigorous, and so full of crushing 
proofs that it should be earnestly read by every student, 
writer, and professional man. 

De Molai: A Romance of History. By Edmund Flagg. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothern .—This powerfully- 
written story deals with tho persecutions which tho famous 
order of Knights Templar suffered In its decadenco, after 
having wielded for several centuries a power which that of 
few sovereigns could equal. The hero is the hist military 
Grand Master of tills celebrated order, and about bis ftitc tho 
author has woven a romance, beautiful as a story and valu¬ 
able for its fidelity to history. Tho scene is laid in the 
fourteenth century, at tho court of Philip the Fourth of 
Franco; tho incidents aro strikingly dramatic, and tho 
characters stand out marked and distinct The French 
monarch, Blanche of Artois, aud various historical person¬ 
ages are presented with a skill which brings the gay pageant 
of the court vividly before the imagination. Tho book 
cannot fuil to prove attractive to the general render, but 
will have a special interest for the Masonic fraternity. 

Hot-Weather Dishes. By Mrs. 8. T. Borer. Philadelphia : 
Arnold A Co. —Mrs. Rorer’s reputation as a writer of table- 
recipes is too thoroughly established to need tho support of 
praise or comment. Her various cook-books have become 
absolute necessities In "every household. She has dono 
housekeepers a good service by her present volume. Every¬ 
one knows the difficulty of arranging seasonable dishes in 
hot weather. Mrs. Rorer is perfectly at home In hor sub¬ 
ject, and every recipe has been practically tested in h<*r 
cooking-school. All sorts of appetizing dishes and delicious 
sauces are put within every housekeeper’s reach. As Is 
always the case In this lady’s receipt-books, tho directions 
are so simple and clear that the veriest tyro need make no 
mistakes in essaying to follow them. There aro several 
hundred recipes, and the volume Is sold at a moderate price': 
Bound in cloth $1.00, and 60 cents In paper cover. 

Daphne. By Rita. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoti Com¬ 
pany. —A very charming story, and In many respects a 
decided advance on the writer’s former novels, highly 
esteemed as those were both In this country and In England. 
The scene of the tale Is laid In Italy—always enchanted 
ground to every story-reader—beginning with some realistic 
pictures of quaint old Cremona, passing thence to plcturesqiio 
Bologna, and ending In lily-crowned Florcuco. The 
l»ook is thoroughly imbued with the true Italian spirit, 
both in description and characteriration. The heroine is 
a lovely impersonation—music Incarnate—and the same 
may be said of the hero, for that matter. It Is a book 
which, once taken np, will not be laid down until the last 
page is reached. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

MOT Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. * 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes d la Crime .—'This is * good way of using up 
potatoes which have already been dressed. Cut them into 
slices about the eighth of an inch thick aud put them into 
a saucepan with two ounces of butter, a dessertspoonful of 
lemon-juice, white pepper aud salt to taste, a dash of nut¬ 
meg, aud half a gill of good cream. Set the stewpan over 
the fire aud toss the contents well together. Serve quickly. 

Potato Esadops.— The potatoes only require parboiling 
and rasping, and can be varied by mixing with other vege¬ 
tables, parsley, savory herbs, mushrooms, or cheese, moist¬ 
ening with butter or cream, baking in escalop tins, and 
browning over before serving. 

Houf to Boil Green Corn .—Let tb® water be boiling, and 
add a little salt. Drop in the corn, and boil it from ten to 
fifteen miuutos. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Peaches. —Pare the peaches or remove the skins by plun¬ 
ging the |>eaehes into boiling lye—two gallons of water and 
one piut of wood-ashes. When the skins will slip easily, 
take the peaches out with a skimmer and plunge them into 
cold water ; rinse in several waters aud there will be no taste 
of the lye. Weigh, and add threc-lourths of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Halve them, aud use some of 
the pits, or leave them whole, as you please. The stones 
improve the flavor. Make a sjrup by adding as little water 
as possible to the sugar—about one cupful to each pound of 
sugar. When it boils, skiui till clear, then add the poaches 
and cook until transparent. 

Blackberry HW.—Fill a largo pan or pans with ripe 
blackberries and let them stand in a cool oven for a long 
time until soft, when they must bo pressed to extract the 
juice, htrain this, and, wlieu cold, pour it off into large jars 
or a cask, to stand lor about a fortnight to ferment; it must 
stand open. The juice should bo measured before putting 
into the jars, and a note kept of the quantity. At the end 
of the fortnight, add powdered loaf-sugar in the proportion 
of a quarter of a i*ouud to every quart of juice, ami a tea- 
cupful of brandy to every four quarts. Bung tbo jars 
tightly and store away for future use. 

J/amson Che css.—When tho fruit in fully ripe, wash it 
aud set it in tho oven till soft; when cold, rub it through a 
now tin colander, then put it in a preserving-inn and boil 
quickly for half an hour. Meantime, crack the stones and 
extract the kernels ; to every pound of pulp, put, after tho 
first boiliug, lialf u pound of loaf-sugar and the kernels, 
and boil again for half an hour. Wet tho molds with good 
vinogar, aud, when tho pulp is nearly cold, fill tho molds 
and put over thin pajier dipped iu vinegar. Place the 
molds in a dry hut not heated place, and in a current of air. 

Blackbt'rry Jelly .—Crush in a mortar threo pounds of 
blackberries, jilace them in a basin, and this in another 
of hot water, to extract the juice, standing them in the oven 
the while. Boil two ounces of isinglass in rather less than 
a pint of water with a pound of loaf-sugar, until all are 
molted. Strain the juice, mix with it the juice of a lemon ; 
lot It stand to cool, and, when tho isinglass syrup is ulso 
cool— not cold—mix Julco aud syrup iu equal quantities, 
fill the mold or molds, and let them staud on Ice till set. 

Apple Marmalade.—Pan and coro any quantity of good 
cooking-apples, put them into a prosorving-pan, and cover 
with boiling water; cover only, boil till the fruit breaks and 
becomes soft ; theu rub them through a cane Move, and, to 
every pound of pulp, add twelve ounces of loaf-sugar, and 
tail for a short tiuio til! a small quantity sets iu a few 
minute* on a plate. If the sugar is rubbed on lemons till 
It is quite yellow aud then boiled with tho apples, tho 
flavor is improved. 


n CELLS. 

Mixed Pickle. —Two quarts of cucumbers, sliced, one 
quart of small onions, two small cauliflowers picked to 
pieces; put a teacupful of salt into a gallon of water, lay 
the vegetables iu this, aud let them stand a night; iu the 
morning, put them on the fire aud let them get very hot, 
but not boiling, then draiu olf the water and let them cool. 
Take two quarts of vinegar ami put to it one ounce each 
of curry-powder, turmeric, aud ground ginger, two ounces 
of mustard, one teaspoon lul of cayenne-pepper, three 
tablespoonfuls of salad oil, mix ull together, let it come 
to the boil, aud pour over tbo vegetables. 

Picvtddli. —Due peck of green tomatoes, eight medium- 
sized onions, four green peppers — all to be sliced and 
sprinkled with a breukfustcupful of suit. Let the whole 
remain overnight, and, iu the morning, drain as dry as 
possible. Put into a lined saucepan and cover with 
vinegar, add a breakfastcupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
each of pepper, cloves, allspice, and turmeric; stew all 
together about an hour, then pour into jars and tie dow n. 

German Pickled Tomatoes. —To seven pounds of tomatoes, 
well ripeued and nicely skinned, put one ounce of mace 
and one ounce of cloves. Put tho tomatoes and spice in 
layers, in a jar. Boil together one quart of vinegar and 
four pounds of brown sugar, skim it, and pour it while 
hot over the tomatoes. Let them stand until morning or 
for tweutyfour hours, and then pour all into the kettle and 
let boil for five minutes. 

Pickled Apples. —Pare a peck of sweet apples, but leave 
them whole ; hike three pounds of brown sugar, two quarts 
of viuegar, half an ounce each of cinnamon und cloves; 
mix together, boil part with tho apples till they uro tender, 
but not broken ; then take them out, beat the remainder 
of the vinegar and sugar well together, und pour over 
them. Seal lip iu bottles till wanted. 

JHckled Cabbage. —Select firm solid heads, cut them into 
fine slices, wush, drain, put into a jar, aud cover with 
boiliug water. Stand till cold, then drain ofT tho wutcr 
and season with grated horseradish, salt, black and red 
popper, cinnamon, aud whole cloves. Cover with strong 
viuegar and tie down. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fio. i.— Afternoon-Dress, or Plaid Surah or Challis. 
Our model U of a cream ground, plaided over w itli red and 
brown—the new sliadeof rod, which approaches t< rra-cotta. 
The underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits all mound. 
The bodice aud tunic are cut iu one. Tho bodice ia 
gathered, forming small puffs at the neck on the left side; 
tho right laps over and is draped to form tho tunic in 
front All the edge of tho tunic is faced with plain surah 
to correspond with the plaid and arranged to form a jabot 
down the left fide. On the right side, it turns l ack aud 
is looped high on the hip. Tho hark drapery falls straight. 
It is also faced with tho plain surah. Sleeves full at the 
shoulders and gathered into cuffs of the surali. Collar 
to match. Bows of ribbon ornament the waist, cuffs, aud 
collar. Hat of 51 Man straw, faced with velvet to match 
and trimmed with standing loops of velvet ribbon to 
correspond. 

Fio. ii.—A fternoon or Evenino Drkks, or Palb-Qvkrk 
Figured Gauze or China Silk. The uuderskirt is kilt- 
plaited. The side-panel, vest-front, and sleeves are made 
of striped lace or gauze over plain surah to match. The 
front drapery is long and pointed, with pitniers on the hips. 
Tho buck may either fall straight—which Is a very popular 
style—or it may be slightly puffed over the tournuro. The 
long-pointed bodice is fulled from the shoulders, to edge 
tho vest. Sleeves full at shoulders and cuffs. Hat of 
Tuscan straw, faced with cream-whito gauzo aud tnmmed 
with fluid-flowers. 
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Fro. ki. — Visiting-Costume, of Peach-Colored Silk and 4 
Brno a line. The underskirt is of bilk, with twelve narrow \ 
pinked-out rutiles covering the skirt up the entire front > 
and sides and half-way up the back. The polonaise is of \ 
striped bengaline or challis—or, if preferred, it can be made l 
of plaiu cashmere. The bodice of the polonaise has a full j 
trimming of the silk of the underskirt, opening over a vest \ 
of beaded or figured lace. The polonaiso opens at the j 
waist, to display the rufiied skirt. At the sides, it is looped s 
under bows-atid-ends of ribbon. The tolluess of the bock- \ 
drapery is sot on to the elongated waist Hat of Leghorn, \ 
trimmed with peach-colored ribbon and ostrich-tips. ? 

Fig. iv.—Walk 1 no-Costume, or Bark-Blur China < 
Silk. The frout of the skirt is kilt-plaited. The overskirt \ 
opens like a coat and is trimmed down the fronts and \ 
across the edge with a band of plaid or checked ribbon > 
or silk. The jacket-bodice opens over a full vest and is < 
trimmed with a narrower baud. A waistband terminates > 
and ties in Bent with two long loops-and-ends, finished \ 
with a tassel. Plain coat-slocvee; cuffs formed by two jj 
bauds. Turban hat of straw, laced with blue velvet to i 
match and trimmed with loops of same and two white s 
wiugs. <; 

F10. v.—E vening-Dress, of Cream-White Lace. Two s 
deep flounces cover the foundation-skirt, which is of cream- ' 
white surah. A third ami wider flouncing forms the j 
drai>ery, which is rather short both frout and buck. The \ 
bodice is slightly fulled over the lining. Two shades of < 
wide mtin or watered silk iu pale-green trim the bodice and i 
skirt. Hair dressed high, fustoned by au ornamental pin \ 
in steel or Rhinestones. \ 

Fio. vi.— Walking or Visiting Dress, op Silk Grkna- \ 
dink, Striped Bluk-and-Gold. The skirt is arranged all ( 
around in broad, plaits, except at the right side, where it is ^ 
drawn in a few careless folds to display the underskirt, !; 
which lias the right side and part of the front covered by \ 
four plaited flounces. These plaited flounces are mounted > 
upon a foundation of blue silk. The pointed bodice has \ 
full fronts, which are drajK'd from neck to waist in a fan- S 
shaped pli*s&, crossed by a pointed waistband of blue velvet. \ 
Collar ami cuffs also of velvet. The plaited vest is of the ^ 
same blue silk as the underskirt Hat of straw, trimmed J 
with blue velvet and rose*. | 

Fro. vii. — Lace Fichu. At the back, the lace is cut and j 
arranged to form a wide turnover collar; down the fronts, \ 
the lace is gathered full, to full into a graceful Jabot, > 
terminating with a bow of wide satin or gros-grain ribbon. < 
This fichu can be worn over any plain waist, and adds > 
greatly to make up a dressy toilette. 1 

Fio. viii. — Walking-Dress, of Checked Surah, > 
Trimmed with Mot mi. The skirt is laid in deep kilt- \ 
plaits across the front and sides. The back is plaifi. The S 
fhmt-dr&pery forms a long point, turned up on the left ? 
tide with a wide baud of tnolrf. The back-drapery fhlls j 
long and straight, slightly puffed over the tournure. The j 
pointed bodice is fulled in front, opening over a full vest s 
of the moird. The waistband, which Is quite new In style, j 
is sewed into the side-scums, and then plaited into a point s 
In front to fit the waist. This is of the moir 6 , as are also > 
the cuffs and collar. This model would be pretty to make up j 
in a plaid woolen or even a gingham, using plain material > 
ta place of the moir 6 for trimming. Hat of straw, faced < 
with velvet and trimmed with velvet ribbon and bunch > 
•f (lowers. \ 

Fio. ix.—Flora Jacket, this Jacket Is suitable fbr > 
carriage or promenade wear. It is of cloth, and may be < 
made In any of the fashionable colors. The cloth fronts > 
do not meet, the space thus left being filled in by a draped < 
waistcoat of soft silk. This need not be attached to the > 
Jacket, but could be separate; and, by sometimes changing e 
the color, great variety might be added to the toilette. I 
The back fits closely to the figure at waist; but a certalu £ 


amount of fnllnets is introduced below by the insertion 
of plaits at the three back seams. A very striking feature 
of the jacket is the handsome design iu braiding on the 
frouta, collar, and sleeves. The shape of the sleeve is new 
and convenient. The jacket should be lined throughout 
with silk. 

Fio. x. — Cover for Umbrella, Parasols, Etc. This 
is made of gray linen, and tarnished with casings top 
and bottom, into which braid is run to draw the rover. 
Straps of the linen, bound with braid and furnished with 
buttons and buttonholes, confine the case in two places. 

Fro. xi.—V isiting-Dress, of Black Grenadine, figured 
with gold-colored crescents. The underskirt is plain.. 
The overskirt is turned up and over at one side and 
bordered with a wide gold - colored embroidery. The 
bodice opens over a black velvet vest and is edged with 
the embroidery, like the skirt A long-pointed epaulette 
of velvet, edged with a narrow gold braid to correspond, 
trims the upper part of each sleeve. The cuffs are plaiu 
black velvet. Straw but, faced with black velvet and 
trimmed with wheat and jet and gold-colored ribbon. 

Fig. xu. — Garden-Hat, Made of Swiss Embroidery, 
plaited and shaped over a hu e frame. Loops of ribbon, 
pansies, and lilacs, with foliage, form the trimming 
lilack velvet ribbon, with any kind-of pretty flowers, 
always trims these garden-hats becomingly. 

Fio. xni.— Back of Blousk-Drkse Foit Little Gini.. 
This dress is made of plain and striped gingham : a solid 
color, with gay-colored stripe for the yoke and band and 
cuffs. A ribbou forms the sash and ties at the back. 

Fig. xiv—Dikkctoirb Coat, in Striped Silk. This 
style of coat, which is one of the latest Paris novelties, 
is made of striped silk, lined and faced with silk in a 
lighter shade of the material, with which harmonizes the 
scarf of China crepe or surah. The ends of the scarf are 
finished with a deep knotted fringe and also embroidered 
with a bunch of flowers. The dress is of figured mull or 
figured albatross, llat trimmed with a broad band of black 
velvet, a plaited muslin or silk front, and some loops of 
ribbon. 

Fio. xv.— Dinner -Bodice. This bodice can bo made 
of any thiu material. It is full, forming a puff below' the 
waist, through which a ribbon sash is run and tied at the 
side. Lace is used for the epaulettes, collar, jabot, and 
edge of bodice. 

Fro. xvi.— Front of Blouse-Dress For Little Girl. 
Flannel or gingham is most in use for these little drassea. 
The waist of this one is plaited back and front into the 
yoke, and all the parts of the dress are trimmed with white 
braid, wonted, or cotton. 

Fio. xvii.—House-Dress. The skirt is of plaid woolen, 
summer texture, cut on the bias, and kilt-plaited all 
around. The overdress is of nun's-veiling or albatross 
to correspond with the plaid. A full round waist, back 
and frout, is belted in at the waist. The tunic and luck 
drapery are full and simply draped. Coat-sleeves, with cuffs 
of plaid. Collar of the same. This mode) will serve for 
a tennis-dress or for a simplo wash-dress of gingham. 


OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Rub dks Petits Chamfr. 

The season Is now so fhr advanced that the styles Jbr 
summer present but tow novelties, whilst those for the 
autumn and winter have not yet come to hand. Great 
simplicity of make still characterizes the dresses of the hoar. 
The best stylo of skirt has the underskirt perfectly plain, or, 
at the most/flnlshed with a narrow plaiting of the material. 
The overskirt, made quite as long as the under one aud a 
great deal toiler, is elatorately draped at the sides, falling 
iu a long point in front aud at the back. Heavy gold 
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conla, finished with tassels, are used to loop up the skirt- 
drapiug* of costumes in light cloth. The corsage is cut j 
very short over the hips, with a rounded point in frout, and 
is prolonged in one or three points at the hack. Coat- 
aleevos coutiuue to be the most in vogue, the variety of 
puffed or open sleeves wherewith we were threatened at 
the commencement of the season having entirely disap¬ 
peared. Some of the walking-dresses are made with a long 


in crape or iu fine cashmere, and are as elegant and elabo¬ 
rate as possible. Tbe Turkish jacket with undervest formed 
of crossing plaits of surah is a good deal in vogue, and so is 
the matinee, worn over a kilt-plaited skirt and trimmed 
with wide ruffles of lace. A pretty dree* in this style was 
iu azure cashmere, the matiuee fulled at the waist in front 
aud at the back over au undervest of the cashmere, and 
made with long pauier-draperies at the sides, met by a long 


close-fittiug paletot or rather uulooped polonaise, made with 
one long or two shorter fulled capes aud worn over ail uudor- 
skirt of the same color as the polouaise, hat iu a lighter shade. 
It opens up one side to show the uuderskirt, the opening 
being bordered with bmid or closed at intervals with orna¬ 
ments iu passementerie. This style is pretty in foulards or 
cashmeres iu two shades of brown or of gray. Gray alpaca 
is extensively used for traveling-dresses. It is trimmed 
either with ribbons in black faille, or else has a vest in 
white piqu6 and is trimmed with bauds of English em¬ 
broidery ou white muslin. This style of work, both in 
white and in 6cru, is much used for trimming summer 
dresscj in solid shades of gray or brown or Marseilles blue. 
For more dressy toilettes, there are some lovely new desigus 
in light foulards shown. One with a cream ground has a 
design of buttercups with long stems and foliage strewed 
over it, and another ou an ivory ground has dusters of car- 
natious iu varied hues. A very elegant dress, just com¬ 
pleted by Worth, has the skirt in faille of the new bluish- 
green known as reed-color. Over this are set three flounces 
of black lace, each beaded with a finger-wide black satin 
ribbon embroidered in the centre w ith u line of flowers in 
dull old tapestry-hues. The back of the skirt is covered 
with a pointed drapery in black peau de sole, edged with 
lace. Worth is also blending black lace with black tulle 
spangled with small silver singles, and with garlands of 
massed white roses without any foliage, for evening-dresses 
to be worn iu slight mourning. For even lug-dresses, the 
newest material is tulle iu tlio lately introduced apricot and 
peach shed 's. Tt is made up in combination with satin of 
the same colors. Flowers are extensively used for trimming 
ball-dresses as well os for adorning hats and bonnets. 

Worth is employing embroidery in minute steel or 
colored crystul beads a great deul on full-dress toilettes. A 
charming watering-pluce drees had the uuderskirt in silver- 
grey watered silk, edges! with a pattern in embroidery 
in steel bends. Tunic in crape of the nme shade, 
hlightly - pointed ‘ corsage iu crape, with bands of steel 
embroidery extending from the shouldere to the bust. 
Military collar aud cuffs, also worked with steel. Girdle of 
gray watered silk. A dress for the Princess de Sagan in 
peau de soie was iu two of the shades of old Sevres porcelain 
In dull blue aud pink. The toilette was ornamented with 
very delicate embroidery in pale-blue beads on the pink 
■ilk, and in pink beads on the blue, the skirt-front being in 
white satin with medallions of black lace, embroidered with 
steel, set into the material, the whole of tbe frout being 
veiled in block dotted tulle. 

Oriental embroideries and shawl-bordorings are a good 
deal used to trim copper-colored or terra-cotta vigognes and 
cashmeres. The new shade of terra-cotta, which is paler 
than that formerly worn, looks extremely well with a sash, 
collar, and cuffs In black watered silk, and worn with a 
black hat and pamsol and long black gloves. 

Wedding-dresses continue to be made in a severely simple 
style. Plain rich peau de sole or heavy satin are the 
materials preferred. The dress is usually cut all in ono, 
high in the neck, and with long sleeves, and having a long 
ample train. No looping* or dm|teries or trimmings are 
allowed, except perhaps a single bouquet of orange-blossom* 
placed at one side of the corsage or of the skirt. The veil 
may be of lace, but white tulle is preferred. No jewels, 
except a pair of solitaire earrings, either pearls or diamonds. 

Morning - dresses for the summer aro made in surah or 


straight square piece at the back, which fell nearly to the 
skirt-hem. This piece and the draperies were bordered 
with a wide and jery fine white torchon lace. £ash and 
sleeve -knots and bow at tbe throat in very pale-pink 
watered ribbon. This morning-dress has been reproduced 
in black casbmero with trimmings of black Spanish lace 
and block watered ribbon. It is simple, easily made, aud 
very dressy when completed. 

Iu the way of jewelry, the most marked novelty consists 
in the growing popularity of watches. They aro worn ail 
sorts of ways, either set iu the knob of a parasol or 
nmhrella, or at the side of its stick, or suspended in the 
shape of a jeweled ball from a bracelet or a neck-chain, or 
forming the clasp of a chain bracelet The delicato hand- 
painted miniatures ou ivory, set in diamonds for brooches, 
aro still the height of the fashiou, though they are uow 
shown in very slight execution, set iu imitation diamonds or 
in a gilt setting, at a merely nominal price. Very small 
ones, rimmed with tiny diamonds and mounted on small 
diamond arrows, are now used as earrings, a third being 
set on a larger arrow to serve os a lace-pin and to complete 
the set These little miniatures are so exquisite in finish as 
to give the idea that they have been oxecuted with the aid 
of a magnifying-gloss. The four-leaved clover, in brilliant 
pole-green enamel or with the leaves cut out of malachite, 
is a favorite design for a brooch. A curious and novel 
piece of jewelry is a spray of wild tos*s iu diamonds, tbe 
flowers being formed of small yellow diamonds set in gold, 
aud the foliage in white diamonds set in silver. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Costume Fob a Girl, or Ten Year*, Is mode 
of dotted foulard, Bateeu, or percAlo. The underskirt is 
laid iu large box-piait*. The waist and tunic are all cut 
in one. The waist has a tucked yoke, the fullness from 
which passes under the sash, and is cut long enough to 
form the tunic, which is looped high At the sides. Sash 
of wide ribbon or of the material of the drees. Long 
coat-sleeves under short ones, slightly fulled at the 
shoulders. Hat of straw, laced with velvet aud tarinimed 
with loops of rlblion and ostrich-tips. 

Fio. ii.—Costume Fob a Girl or Five Years, of striped 
and plain flanuel or gingham The blouse is striped and 
the skirt plain. The blouse has a plastron on the (tout, 
cuflV, and collar of the plain material. A ribbon or cravat 
ties under the collar in a loose sailor's-knot. The cap is 
of the plain flannel or cashinero to match. 

Fio. hi.—Russian C«*stlme, Fun a Girl or Six Year*. 
It is made of striped red-aud-whitn tennis-flannel. Tbe 
skirt is gathered on to a petticoat waist. Tho outside 
pdlsse buttons d«*wn the front and is trimmed with bauds 
of embroidered galloon or worsted braid. The alcove is 
fulled into a cuff of tho galloon, nat of white felt or 
straw', trimmed with baud and standing wludiuill-bow of 
red riblmn. 

Fio. iv.—Cap, or Cashmere or Flannel, for a boy of 
three to four yoars. A Isind of velvet, with loops forming 
a standing bow, completes tho cap. 

Fio. v. —>orr Felt Derry Hat, for a boy of ten to 
tw«dve years. The edge is bound with silk galloon aud 
a hand of corded edged ribbon with bow encircles the ciwrn. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 


BY OARRE 



T HE portrait of a man whose writings have 
for two hundred years possessed an influ¬ 
ence on the spiritual opinions of the 
English race which lias only been sur¬ 
passed by that of the Bible itself. 

The face reminds one of Oliver Cromwell, 
though the features are less massive, and their 
plainness is redeemed by an expression of mild¬ 
ness and serenity wholly wanting in the rugged 
countenance of the Puritan warrior and states¬ 
man. 

John Bunyan died in the August of 1088; in 
August of this 1888. the two-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of his death has been commemorated by 
English-speaking people in every part of the 
globe, and. in the roll of immortals “ whose music 
makes the gladness of the world,” none can be 
dearer to all, none more intimately connected 
with every tenderest memory of childhood and 
early youth. 
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TT FOSTER. 


$ John Bunyan was born at Elstow, a village in 

< Bedfordshire, England, in a humble little house 
\ which stood long enough to become a shrine for 
\ several generations of pilgrims. 

\ His father was an honest decent man who 
| worked hard at his trade—that of a tinker—to 
j earn bread for his wife and children. Bunyan 

< himself says : “1 was of a low and inconsiderable 
5 generation, my father's house being of that rank 

> that is meanest and most despised of all families 
J in the land. I never went to school to Aristotle 
\ or Plato, but was brought up in my father's 
| house in a very mean condition among a com- 
\ pany of poor countrymen.” 

But receive instruction he did, and therein was 
more fortunate than the generality of children 
among the lower classes, for at that time England 
possessed no village schools. The county town of 
\ Bedford, however, could boast a good grammar 
| school, and, as Elstow was only a mile distant, 
5 John was early sent thither, and seems to hare 
\ been kept pretty steadily at his books for some 
J years. 

j If one were to accept literally Bunyan’s 
i account of himself as a child and youth, one 
\ would be almost ready to regard him as a speci- 
\ men of precocious wickedness; but this is not 

< to be done. The poor boy was afflicted with 
a morbidly sensitive conscience, which avenged 

] every wrong action by terrible tortures; and, 

\ when he looked back on that season in after 
; years, his abhorrence of moral evil was so great 
: that his judgment of his own early follies or sins 
t was harsh beyond all reason, 
t How the poor child must have suffered, his 
5 o^n words tell: “My sins did so offend the 
j Lord that, even in my childhood, He did scare 
* and affright me with fearful dreams, and did 

< terrify me with dreadful visions. I have been 

> in my bed greatly afflicted, while asleep, with 
5 apprehensions of devils and wicked spirits who 
i still, as I then thought, labored to draw me away 
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with them, of which 1 could never be rid. I \ spirits, and thus every ordinary instance 01 daily 
was afflicted with thoughts of the Day of Judg- } life was an instance or illustration of God’s provi- 
ment night and day, trembling at the thoughts of j dence, which statesman and peasant alike inter- 
the fearful torments of hell-fire.” \ preted literally. 

Protestant sermons in those days were, as they < In this light the commonest events were 
remained almost up to our own era. tolerably \ viewed, and stories and experiences affording 
hard diet for babes, and they probably had a \ personal proofs thereof made part of Banyan’s 
good deal to do with poor John’s unhappy state daily food. 

of mind. A boy like him required rather to j One cannot help believing that his gentle 
be encouraged than hindered in seeking innocent j mother must have been able to give him some 
amusements, and his parents appear to have 5 comfort in his darkest hours of gloom from con- 
been wise enough to know this. In later life, ? viction of sin which he felt as yet no strength to 
he believed that they overrated his good qualities i overcome. We know, at least, that she possessed 
and underrated his shortcomings from excess of > great influence with him, and could often keep 
affection. But the probability is that the pair, ( him in the humble home, while she read favorite 
especially the mother, possessed sufficient mental s passages from the well-worn Bible and mingled 
acuteness to perceive that they were called on { her gentle talk therewith, so enchaining his 
to deal with a very uncommon child, and she ^ fancy and working on his feelings that he had 
doubtless foresaw that, with his delicate organi- !; no desire to seek the companionship of the 
xation, he would easier conquer bad inclinations J; village youths whom he had promised to meet at 
by his own efforts than by harsh rebuke or heavy j the old nle-house on the green, 
punishment. > The year 1645 came on, and the terrible Civil 

When his school-days ended, his father, instead \ War was drawing to an end. At this period, 
of binding him out as an apprentice, kept him at $ Bunyan became a soldier; but, oddly enough, it 
home and taught him his own trade, so that he < is not known whether in the army of Cromwell 
grew up under the influence of his mother’s > or that of the Royalists. In his autobiographical 
sheltering love. \ records, Bunyan gives no clue, and apparently 

Ever since the Reformation had brought to ■ his friends of a subsequent period either did not 
English people an English version of the Bible, j know or else thought the matter of too little con¬ 
it had been the book most read—often the only \ sequence to be worth mentioning. After the 
one—in the homes of the humble. As a very \ Restoration, he never displayed any personal 
deep thinker of our day has said: “ Familiarity \ interest in political matters, and, if he alluded 
with the words had not yet trampled the sacred j to them in his discourses, it was only to recom- 
writings into practical barrenness. The Old and < mend submission to the Stuart government. 

New Testament alike represented the world as j To him, the rights and opinions of this life 
the scene of a struggle between good and evil < were of no importance compared with the issues of 
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BUN YAW AND HI8 MOTHER. 

Mb life—he married. Young as he was, his j woman whom he married had no cause during 
friends advised the step, hoping that marriage j her brief life to regret haying committed her 
would put an end to certain follies, even j happiness to his keeping. 

excesses. He must hare been less than nineteen when he 

With all his much-lamented wickedness, he j married, and these years of wickedness which he 
was never idle or dissolute, and the young $ bewails could not have been of long duration, for 
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eternity. Kings and subjects were alike creatures i His career as a soldier was very brief—within 
whose sole significance lay in their individual j a year, the troop to which he belonged was dis- 
immortal souls. Their relations with one another j banded, and he returned to his tinker’s-work in 
on earth were nothing in the presence of the j Elstow. 

awful judgment which awaited all mankind. ' Before long, an important change came into 
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in 1667 we find him famous in the midland 
counties as a preacher. 

His eon version had taken place some years 
previous. He had suffered tortures for a good 
while—sometimes concluding in his frenzy that 
it was too late for him to repent, that he was past 
pardon : but relief came at last. 

One day, when he was mending a kettle in a 
street of Bedford, three women came out, and, 
sitting on the step, began to converse on religious 
topics. He joined in the conversation, and 
through them made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Gifford, the minister of a Baptist congregation in 
the town. In the language of the time, “ he 
became convicted of sin,” and joined the Bap¬ 
tists, the most thorough-going of all the numerous 
sects in which that era was prolific. 

Many of Bunyan s sermons remain, in the 


form of theological treatises, and one can easily 
imagine that in his day their fervid eloquence 
must have produced a deep effect on his hearers. 

He soon became engaged in hot controversies 
with Church of England people and with various 
dissenting sects, and made many foes — envy 
of his rising reputation doubtless being at the 
bottom of much of the enmity. 

Cromwell died, and England decided that it had 
had enough of Puritans and Republicans, and 
would give the Stuarts and the Established Church 
another trial. Religious bitterness reached an 
extreme which, happily, it is difficult for us of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century even to 
comprehend. Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, regarded one another 
as the enemies of God and the State, with whom 
no compact or peace was possible. 



bvnyan’s jail. 


The king and his ministers were forced to ) neighborhood, Bunyan was the most, prominent 
intervene. The services of the Established Church > dissenter. He was too sensible to court martyr- 
were alone to be permitted, and, before we / dom: he decided to go away—arranged to meet 
condemn the act, we must fully understand the ; his people once more and give them a parting 
perils they were compelled to face: the horrors j address. The magistrate of the district had 
of St. Bartholomew if Popery could prevail— been ordered extreme vigilance — constables 
worse than Cromwell's edicts if Puritanism were ? were on the watch—and, though warned of the 
allowed sway. danger he ran, he felt that to shrink would be 

Baptists and Quakers might have been trusted cowardice, 
to discourage violence, but it w T as impossible to He met his flock at the hour appointed and 
distinguish among sects—one and the same law was arrested, Bible in hand. It is to be said for 
must serve for the length and breadth of the land, the magistrate and all concerned that the utmost 
Every non-conformist place of worship must close leniency was shown—a form of promise as mild 
— every grown man and woman be present on as possible was chosen for Bunyan to sign. 
Sunday in the parish church. £ Remonstrance and entreaty were alike useless. 

So came the news to Elstow. Now, in all that Bunyan's conscience would permit no compro- 
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mise—be would give no promise—he would ! 
speak “in season and out of season.” 

Very unwillingly the magistrate committed him 
to Bedford gaol to await the coming of the ses- ; 
sions. It was a terrible ordeal for Bunyan. Less : 
than two years previous, his wife had died, < 
leaving him the father of four children. He 
had lately married, and his present wife, over¬ 
whelmed with despair at her husband’s arrest, 
prematurely gave birth to a child. Both mother 
and babe were at death’s door when the assizes ' 
came on. There seems to have been an effort to 
avoid giving him a formal trial, but he was so 
steadfast and obstinate that the court was forced 
to sentence him. 

In the prison of Bedford, down by the river, 
to which he was first condemned for three months, 
Bunyan remained twelve years. 

When his new trial came up, he held fast to 
his determination, though great consideration 
had been shown—the clerk of the peace had 
been sent to persuade him into some sort of com¬ 
promise—if he would promise not to preach j 
publicly—it was all thut was asked—but he \ 
would accord nothing. \ 

He went back to prison; his wife and children < 
joined him, and there they lived for six years, j 
At the end of that time, he was set free; but, i 
as he immediately resumed his preaching, he ; 
was again imprisoned. During this period, ; 
besides other works, he wrote the first part of; 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ; 

When he came out, people who had almost ; 
forgotten liis existence gathered to hear his 
eloquent sermons, and he became at once the \ 
most prominent non-conformist martyr in Eng- < 
land. Such crowds flocked to hear him, that < 
often lie had to be lifted over countless heads to j 
reach his pulpit. < 

There is little to tell of his concluding years— < 


London annually to preach for a season. The 
Pilgrim*s Progress was published and spread his 
fame over England, the Continent, and across the 
ocean to the American settlements in the wilder¬ 
ness of the New World. 

He was happy in his family. His children, 
with the exception of a blind daughter whom he 
loved fondly and who died in his prison, lived to- 
be good rnen and women. His wife, who had 
shown great bravery and fought his cause, off 
aud on, during the years of imprisonment, lived 
faithful at his side. 

His health is said to have suffered from his 
long confinement, but we read of no serious 
illuess until a fever which he caught in 1687, 
and from which he never recovered. He died 
the next year, aged 00. 

His end was characteristic—brought about by 
exposure while engaged in an act of mercy—the 
? attempt to reconcile a dying father to his rebell¬ 
ious son. He succeeded, but it cost his own life. 

He made the journey on horseback, and, going 
home by way of London, was caught in a heavy 
storm, through which he was obliged to ride 
several miles before finding shelter. He was 
able to reach the house of a friend in the 
metropolis, but took at once to his bed, from 
which he never rose. He died after an illness 
of ten days, and was laid to rest in the Dis¬ 
senters’ burying-ground at Bunhill Fields. His 
last words were: “ Take me, for I come to Thee.” 

8o ended the life of a man who, if we measure 
his greatness by the influence which he has 
exercised over succeeding generations, must be 
counted among the most ext raordinary men the 
world lias ever produced. Whatever creeds may 
rise or fall, however much fashions may change, 
while the English language exists, Pilgrim s 
Progress “ must remain one of the chief gems 
of its literature, and its author's name a house-' 


no friend preserved his letters—no diaries of his s hold word ever to be tenderly cherished and 


own survive. He lived on in Bedford, visiting > revered.” 



BUNTAX'S TOMB. 


von. xcrv.—12. 
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BT KATHARIN1 K’lLTAINB. 


R. PETER BALDWIN was not | “ This is worse than I thought. It is a woman, 

ordinarily a profane young j and women are infinitely worse than Wall Street 
man. In fact, his many virt- j Tell me,” he went on. “what it’s all about.” 
ues almost overbalanced the j “ Why, you see,” said Peter, pulling himself 
slenderness of his fortune, j together with an effort, “or you might have seen 
and ladies with marriageable \ if you had taken the trouble to read that note—” 
daughters were rather given to speakiug of him j “ My French is so wretched,” apologized his 
as “ a fine fellow—no money, you know, but | frieud. 

decidedly a rising man.” ' “A French lady of ancient birth—” 

His law-partner, therefore, Mr. Richard) “How ancient? Fifty summers?” inquired 
Stevenson, a man us young and good-looking as : Stevensou. 

himself, but with more funds and less brains, j “ Hardly that; about fortyfive, I should say. 
might well have been surprised on a certain ; I meant ancient lineage—and small fortune—” 
lovely April day, when on entering the private “The two always go together,” interrupted 
office he found Mr. Peter Baldwin swearing like Stevenson, mournfully. 

a marching regiment and invoking all the Prot- , “I met her in Rome, six years ago. You 

estant saints and sinners on the island of Man- remember, I spent a year abroad after 1 gradu- 
hattan ! ; ated. Well, 1 took in all the society I could get 

“ I say, Peter,” exclaimed the amazed Mr. ; in Rome, where 1 spent tie winter, and a tliun- 
Stevenson, “what's up now?” dering good time 1 had of it too,” with a some- 

But Mr. Baldwin, in answer, only began calling ; what regretful air. 
with much violence upon the Powers of Dark- j “ But the countess, my dear fellow, the 
ness. countess—for I suppose * ancient lineage ’ means 

“ You’ve been going into Wall Street, and got ' a countess at the very least.” 
shorn, have you?” queried Mr. Stevenson. J “ Yes, she was a countess—” 

“ Well, l did think you had more sense—thought s “ 1 knew it,” murmured Stevenson, 

you'd had your eye-teeth cut before now !” “I met her at the Borghese Palace. She 

But his partner only shook his head, and, fling- was staying with the Princess, her most 
ing himself into an armchair, groaned aloud. iutimate friend, in fact, and a beautiful and 
“Is there anything I can do, old boy?” accomplished woman. She was awfully good to 
inquired Stevenson, with solicitude. me, introduced me everywhere—to no end of 

Baldwin dropped his head on the table before swell places—and finally, when she left Rome, 
him, and, as he did so, felt blindly about on the asked me to her chateau for a visit, and I 
floor at his feet with his long arm. Without ' went.” 

raising his head, he picked up a note, which he ' “ Of course you did. and I can see you’re in 

handed to Stevenson, with another aud deeper : for a nice mess now,” growled Richard, sotto 

groan. It was a little note, dainty and per- ; voce. 

fumed, and Stevenson observed n big coat-of- “It was when I got to the chateau that I 
arms on the broken wax of the envelope which found out how poor she was. Everything was 
lay on the table. He took the note and looked run down and falling to pieces, though it must 
at the end first. The signature was “ Stephanie have been a superb place once. She lived in one 
do Cendron, Fifth Avenue Hotel, April 3d, ; corner of the great old ruin with two maid- 
I” servants and an abbe as old as the hills, who 

It was now his turn to swear, had not sur- used to play some antique game at cards with 
prise deprived him even of speech. Ilia knowl- her in the evening. He was very infirm and 
e l,o‘ of French—the note was written in that an old nuisance; but Madame de Cendron, who 

IanTUfige_being less than his knowledge of is good-nature itself, was devoted to him, though 

nation il law, lie did not attempt to read it; he she hated cards. The old gentleman told me 
onlv loou.yi toward his uufortuuatc partner aud that cards had been the end of the late count, 
said gr.ivMv : > who had gambled away pretty much everything 
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but the chateau, and had finally, and one might \ Made a regular Fourth of July of myself; said it 
say fortunately, been killed in a duel over } was the only place for a young man—only nation 
them.” j which held out a future, and so on. All for- 

“ How extremely fitting an end for a French-j eigners welcome to come over and become Amer- 
man and a count,’’ remarked Stevenson ; “ posi- j icans. Bah ! the stuff I talked ! She believed 
tively too good to be true. The whole business s it all. I did myself, then, and now here she is, 
is too like a novel for pleasure. Go on, my \ landed, stopping at the Fifth Avenue, with 
dear fellow, do go on about the countess.” J hardly any money, and coolly requests me to 

“ The countess,” said Peter, with a faint enthu- \ fulfill my promise and find a career for her two 
siasm, “ is the most fascinating woman I ever J children. It is maddening! Two ignorant 
knew in my life. She is beautiful as an angel, , French boys, fresh from school, I suppose—have 
or must have been once—” i never been out-of-doors alone, probably. But I 

“Poor devil, he is in pretty deep,” mourned j have brought it on myself.” 
the sympathizing Richard.. \ “ This is not so bad as I thought,” said Rieh- 

“ And one of the most agreeable women—” \ ard, cheerfully. “I supposed, of course, it was 

“See here, you can cut all that, you know, - t matrimony.” 
and get on to the main facts. Make a clean breast ' •• Matrimony would be the lesser evil,” re- 

of it, and I’ll see you through if it can be done.” torted Peter, with increasing gloom. “ Every- 

“The long and short of it is, then, that I j thing is overcrowded.” 
staid a month, and learned more and better j “ When does the lady wish to see you?” 

French than 1 could have done in three years ; “ Now, this instant,” cried Peter, crushing on 

study.” ] his hat and tearing out of the office. “ I’ll have 

“ Oh, I dare Bay. Well?” ■ it out now and over with,” he said to himself, as 

“That's all. I came away, and now she’s he got into an up-town stage. “Heaven knows 
here on my hands,” said Peter, disconsolately, what I am going to do with her, and heaven for- 
looking at the note, which Richard had dropped give me for having so misled her.” 
on the floor again. When he got out at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

“ H-m ! It’s a disagreeable business, Baldwin, lie noticed a quiet laudau standing before the 
and no mistake. I suppose she can be bought j ladies’ entrance, and recognized, with a thrill of 
off, though. They generally can.” ; pleasure, the Van Anden livery, for he recalled 

“Bought off? What the deuce are you talking i the fact that Mrs. Van Anden had also spent 
about, Dick?” cried Peter, jumping to his feet jj that memorable winter in Rome. He had per- 
and staring at his friend. j haps an ally, if not a companion in misery. She 

“ Unless I am mistaken,” said Richard, slowly, J was coming down the steps as he went up, and 
“the case stands about like this: Six years ago, | she stopped and held out her hand. Then they 
you were fool enough to fail madly in love with ;■ both laughed. 

the ‘ fascinating’ countess and promised to marry <: “ Have you seen her?” he asked, 

her. She has followed you to your native shores \ “ Yes, and we are in for it! She is the most 

and proposes to make you keep your bargain. \ utterly charming and impracticable creature. 
I don’t see but that the matter might be compro- j But we have brought it on ourselves, Mr. Bald- 
mised, and a breach-of-promise suit saved, if win. We waved the American flag too freely.” 
you will pay enough. You can’t be forced into j “I own I bragged dreadfully,” said Peter, as 
marriage if you don’t wish to, but it would make < he shut the carriage-door. 

an ugly scandal in the courts.” \ “Come and talk the situation over with me,” 

“ You are enough to drive a man out of his said pretty Mrs. Van Anden, as she drove away; 
senses,” exclaimed Peter, fretfully. “I never ? and Peter turned, and, with a somewhat lighter 
wanted to marry the woman, and she wouldn’t ; heart, entered the hotel. After a short delay, he 
have me, if I did; she’s old enough to be my \ was shown upstairs into a private parlor. The 
mother. I thought I told you that.” J room was filled with fresh flowers, and the 

“ What’s the row, then?” inquired Mr. Ste- spring suuskine streamed in through the win- 
venson, with some natural exasperation. i dows, lighting up the figure of a slender little lady, 

“ I thought you read the note ?” s whose black velvet dress formed a setting for 

“ I did glance over it,” said his friend, guiltily, j features exquisitely delicate and regular, and a 
but, with my wretched French—” j complexion of a clear pale yellow, which made 

“Oh, 1 see. The matter is just here: I, like j one think of a fine ivory carving. She came 

a confounded idiot, was always gabbling about \ sweeping quickly forward to meet him, holding 
* our glorious country’ and that sort of thing, joyously out two little soft and jeweled hands. 
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“ Meestare Pittarri Balveen, I haf mooch j “ I do not care in the least, ’ responded that 
pleasure to you see,” she exclaimed. “It is i young gentleman, indolently. “ If one is obliged 
vair kine to you for to come. You haf my note \ to work, it makes no difference what sort of work 
got? I remembair not the beesiness of you, but j one does.*’ 

1 fine you in de book ! ” | “Ah! Victor,’' cried his mojher, “how can 

“ 1 am delighted to see you again, Madame de j you say so, when you know how great a career 
Cendron,” said Peter. And for the moment he j lies before you in this grand and magnificent coun- 
was glad, she was so charming and so pretty and \ try ? It is only, my friend, that he is willing to 
had so much the air of a painted marquise in a 5 adopt any career which opens itself before him. 
miniature, with her white hair and dark spark- \ He has not formulated his ideas upon any one 
ling eyes. j pursuit. It was better not; they might have to 

“Ah!” she said, speaking rapidly and ' be disturbed by events.” 
volubly in French, “I told you I should j Victor, with a superb sweep of his hand, signi- 

never come; but you see I am here. A mother j fied that he agreed with his mother implicitly, 
makes many' sacrifices for her children, and the \ and that anything which could disturb any ideas 
opening here for the young is wider and grander J which he might have was most sedulously to be 
than in our old worn-out countries beyond the i avoided. 

sea. Victor! Let me present my son Victor,} “ Victor has not been altogether idle; already, 
monsieur.'* \ he ha9 been seekiug his career. This very 

A tall and handsome young Frenchman j morning !” cried madame, triumphantly, 
of five and twenty, with an indolent high- ; “ Indeed,” exclaimed Peter. “ You have, then, 

bred air, now came forward with an elaborate J introductions to people here ?’* 
greeting, and then relapsed into a silence as \ How stupid of him to forget that! 

profound as it was self-contained. J “No, no ! ” said madame, airily ; “I did not 

“ I must learn to speak the language,’ went < think that necessary when we know Mr. Bald- 
on madame. eagerly. “We are in America; let j win.” Peter groaned inwardly. “I have not 
us do all as the Americans do. We are Amer- ; yet heard with w’hat success,” she added, 
icans,” she added, with a fine enthusiasm ; “ we j Victor acknowledged that he had met with no 
have left behind us the old theories, the worn- j success. 

out ideas, the histories, the remembrances, the J “Now that you have come, it will be very 
prejudices of generations. We are a new people \ different,'* asserted madame, with confidence; 
on a now soil. We have begun the new life !*’ j and, though Peter could have gnashed his teeth 
Her eyes shone with excitement, a delicate pink j in despair, he only asked Victor where he had 
like the inner petals of a white rose flushed her s been. 

pale cheek, and her small white hands fluttered l Victor then composedly referred to several 

back and forth with the eagerness of her emo- j prominent bankers and merchants, whose names 

tions. | he had found in the directory; but unfortunately 

“ How beautiful she is,” thought Peter, look- \ they were quite full, had all the partners they 

ing at her admiringly. j wanted, and at this poor Peter could have wrung 

44 Now, monsieur,” she said, calming down \ his hands and wept aloud, 
somewhat, “ you must know my little Cecile, and • “ Such men as those you mention,” he said, 

after that we will talk of business.'* And Peter and to save his life he could not keep his tone 
found himself bowing to a tall and slender girl, j from being a trifle hard and dry, “only wish for 
with even more than her mother's beauty, and ! partners of assured position and experience.” 
with a shy and tender grace in her dark eyes, j “But, monsieur,'* cried Madame de Cendron, 
such as he had never seen before in any woman’s \ 44 Victor has had experience—much experience ! 
face. But Madame la Cotntesse was too eager to get j He has been a merchant!” 

on with “business” for Peter Baldwin to devote - 44 Indeed/ said Peter, surprised. “That may 

much time to the contemplation of the spirituelle j be of great service to him.” 
charms of her daughter, or to his own surprise [ “ I was an importer of wines from France to 

at the two school-boys he had expected to see \ Rome. The firm was Landr6 & De Cendron/* 
having transformed themselves into the astonish- \ vouchsafed Victor. 

ingly different Victor and Cccile; so he was S “But yes!” cried madame, exultantly, “he 
reluctantly compelled, instead, to return to that f has, you see, the experience; but the money— 
unpalatable subject. ; the money for which we sold the chateau, the 

“ In what sort of business do you wish to ■ la«t possession of mv children's ancestors, was 
engage, Monsieur le Comte?” said he, pleasantly. t lost. My son was not fitted to cope with scoun- 
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drels and villians like that Landre ! But still 
be lias the experience !” 

Even this view of the case was maddening to 
Peter, who looked upon Victor and his experi¬ 
ence in anything but a favorable light. He did 
not think they boded well for the peace of mind 
of Peter Baldwin, who seemed to be reaping the 
whirlwind after having sowed only a very light 
breeze. 

Madame now changed the conversation to art 
And books and their mutual friends in Rome 
And the many changes of six winters, and there 
was an occasional word from the elegant Victor, 
or a smile and blush from C£cile, aud altogether 
the rest of the visit, which had lasted over an 
hour before Peter knew it, was highly agreeable. 
As he rose to go, madame said, putting her little 
jeweled hand on Cecile’s arm : “I have spoken 
so much of the career of Victor that I have for¬ 
gotten my little one ! We must find her a grand 
parti. Site will have no dot, but I understand 
that is unnecessary in America.” 

“ How coarse the most refined Frenchwomen 
are, according to our ideas.” Peter said to him¬ 
self, as he went downstairs. Madame's last 
remark had somehow spoiled the visit for him. 

A few days later, he dined at the Van Audens'. 
Madame de Cendron was there with her son and 
daughter. It was a large dinner, and Mrs. Van 
Anden informed Peter that he was to take in 
Cecile. “She knows you, aud I want her to 
«njoy herself; she is very shy and fresh froirrlier 
convent,” said the lady, “and she is pretty 
enough for any man, even if she doesn’t open 
ber lips.” 

“ Pretty ?” exclaimed Peter. “ She is divine!” 

Mrs. Van Anden laughed. 

“Take care.” she said. “Cecile has a career 
f too, and her career is to be sold to the highest 
bidder.” 

41 It is infiamous,” cried Peter, hotly. 

44 1 agree with you thoroughly,” said Mrs. 
Van Anden, laughing still more ; “but we can’t 
help that, and you must take care of your 
heart.” 

44 If is not a question of my heart,” assever¬ 
ated Peter, stoutly, “ but of common-sense and 
delicacy.” 

44 You are right,” said Mrs. Van Anden, gravely 
this time, 44 but we cannot help that either.” And 
Peter took Ctfcile in to dinner. 

So a month passed away Society took up the 
De Cendrons-; it raved over the beauty of the 
mother and daughter; it reveled in their 
exquisite French ; it delighted in the high-bred 
indolence and hauteur of Victor. They became 
the fashion and were invited everywhere. 
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> They were still staying at the Fifth Avenue. 
\ Madame said they were comfortable there, and 
i that it would be a trouble to move to any of the 
\ boarding-houses delicately suggested by Mrs. 

Yau Auden ; aud when she at last, driven to 

< desperation by her own conscience aud spurred 
on by Peter Baldwin, ventured to allude to the 

\ expense, s ^ ,e was met by an airy nonchalance 
; before which she was dumb. 

“ It was of no consequence—the expense— 
\ not the least. Victor would soon embark upon 
a fitting career, and then, of course, money would 
; How like water!” 

$ Aud thus another month fled by, and New 
J York was flitting out of town to country houses 
? and watering-places, and everyoue hoped to see 
i madame again next winter, and “ where was she 

< going for the summer ?” And still Victor had not 

< found a partnership suited to his needs, which 
\ were about twentyfive thousand dollars a year. 

J Peter Baldwin was growing thin under the 
strain. He felt profoundly sorry for Madame 

> de Cendron. He felt that a great disappointment 
\ lay in store for her when she came to realize that 
: the world will only pay for honest work and 

for needed work, and he felt far from certain 

> that Victor either could or would do anything. 
He had tried with unceasing energy and patience 

; to find employment for him, but positions were 
: none too numerous, and business-men preferred 

< taking young and active Americans with good 
j steady habits, into their offices, to young and 

lazy Frenchmen who smoked fifty-cent cigars. 
\ He at last did get him a position as foreign clerk 
| in an importing-house, where his knowledge of 
| languages should have been of service to him; 

\ but after a few days Victor gave out, said the 

< odors were unpleasant to him, and that was 
j not the sort of thing he wanted. Then Mr. Van 

I Anden got him into a broker’s office ; but one 
hundred dollars a month would hardly keep 
Victor in cigars, and he said he wanted a larger 
> opening, and they said they wanted a better 
accountant, so the firm and he parted, and June 
> melted into July. 

j Mrs. Van Anden had gone to Lenox. She had 
suggested that Madame de Cendron should find 
\ a boarding-house and go there too. “ It would 
t be pleasanter than the city.” But madame stuck 
to the Fifth Avenue. 44 There could be no career 
\ in Lenox for Victor,” she said, scornfully. 

> It was a sultry morning, and Peter Baldwin 
> walked slowly down-town. By an impulse 
‘ which lie acknowledged to himself was becoming 
5 of very constant recurrence, be swerved off at 
5 Madison Square and crossed over to the Fifth 
\ Avenue Hotel. 
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“ No, Madame de Cendron was not nt home/’ 
the hall-boy—a middle-aged man, by the way— 
said; “but mademoiselle? He would see.” And 
in ten minutes Peter found himself alone, for 
the first time, with Ceeile de Cendron. She 
stood blushing to receive him, and more beautiful 
than ever, he thought, in her light summer 
morning-dress. 

“I hardly know,” Ceeile said, “whether I 
ought to let you come up, Mr. Baldwin. I hope 
mninan will not object.” 

“ It is thoroughly American,” said Peter, 
with a smile, “and I am sure she will approve. 
She tries to like everything we do, you know.” 

“She does not always succeed,” said the girl, 
with a little sigh. “ She may be in any moment 
now,” she added, quickly, “ and, Mr. Baldwin, 
there is something that I want very much to 
speak to you about. I know I ought not—I mean 
I am afraid maman would not like it; but I do not 
know what else to do, I am so perplexed—and 
you are the oldest friend we have, and I know 
she has every confidence in you and your ideas. 
Do I trouble you very much ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Peter, taking her hand, 
which was quite cold and trembling, “ you must 
know that anything in my power to do is only 
too great a pleasure to me. You must not speak 
of trouble. I am now and always at your com¬ 
mand.” 

Ceeile looked gratefully at him, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ How kind you are,” she murmured. 

“ Kind ?” he echoed. “ 1 am only too thankful 
for a chance to do anything for you.” He had 
forgotten Victor. “ It is you who are kind to give 
it me. Oh, Ceeile, if you only knew—” He 
stopped suddenly. Where was he going to? “I 
would give my life to serve you,” he added, a 
trifle incoherently. 

Ocile looked a little frightened. 

44 1 do not think that is at all necessary,” she 
said, nervously, 44 but you are so good—if you 
would advise me. You see, it is about money,” 
she went on, quickly. “ I never knew anything 
about spending it, at the convent; but, since we 
have come here, maman has let me keep the 
accounts, because I am quicker at figures than 
she, and poor Victor was so worried over his 
career. And it costs a great deal to live in this 
country, and I think we should go to some 
cheaper place than this hotel. And, Mr. Baldwin, 
don't you think you could persuade maman to 
go, and at once?” Her hands were clasped 
tightly together over the arm of the low sofa. 

“ Perhaps,” said Peter, thinking of how often 
he had tried and failed already. “ I will try.” 


j “Yes, we must go soon,” repeated the girl, 
i “It is getting very bad indeed. If only Victor 
would have kept his position, it would have been 
> something. For that is it: we have spent very 
5 nearly all the money, and there is only a very 
little besides which comes every year — only 
■ a few hundred dollars, in your money. When 
5 1 tell niHinan this, she only laughs, and says 
; that, when Victor begins his career, there will 
\ be plenty again, and, until then, we can borrow. 

\ Oh, monsieur, it seems dreadful to do that; 

! and, besides,*’ she hesitated and looked away* 

: “ besides, I cannot help thinking that Victor will 
I never make a name and fortune for himself here. 

I I read your books, and I understand what people 
: say, which maman and Victor do not very well 
» —maman not at all, you know. And it seems to 
; me that people only succeed who work. Now, 

| Victor does not like to do this. He wants to live 
; as he has always done—as a gentleman should, 

: he says. And, though I think a gentleman 
: should rather starve than borrow’ or beg, Victor 
: does not, and he gets angry if I say so; and he 
says work is a dishonor to a man of rank. Do 
you not think, Mr. Baldwin, that you could talk 
to Victor and make him think differently?” 

44 1 will try,” said Peter, again. “ But I do 
not believe I have much influence with your 
brother. Our ideas are quite different on most 
subjects, and our surroundings and influences 
are different too.” 

^It is you who are different,” she said, 
earnestly. “ You Americans are like the English 
—you work and you are always straightforward 
and honest. I think we French people are not— 
very. We had an English sister at Ft. Th6r<?se, 
and she was not like the rest in the least. She 
told the truth always. No one else did. They 
all lied—the pupils and the teachers and the* 
nuns themselves—and they were always trying 
to supplant each other with 4 la mfcre.* Soeur 
Elizabeth always looked so scornful over it, as 
if she despised it. She taught English, you 
know; and I used to talk to her a great deal. 
She was very, very kind when I was homesick.** 

44 Believe me, mademoiselle,” said Peter* 
taking up his hat to go, 44 1 will aid you in 
every way I can, and I feel most grateful 
for the confidence you have bestowed on me. 

I will try to deserve the honor you have done 
me.” 

He turned and left her. But he had hardly 
reached the door when he heard her soft voice 
again : 

“ Monsieur! Mr. Baldwin ! ” 

He came back. 

“ You will not think me disloyal to my own— 
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to France—in saying that what 1 did ? For 1 do ' to town and taken cheap rooms in a private 
love my own beautiful couutry, and I do love— <; house before he spoke. When he did, it was 
oh, so dearly—every inch of ground and every j to Madame de Cendron for formal permission 
stone in our dear old chateau. Why, monsieur, ) to address her daughter. That Ctfcile cared for 
1 was born there, and it is my home always so ^ him, he knew ; and he knew, too, that she knew 
long as T live, though I shall never see it again.” s he loved her, although he had not directly asked 
Her voice broke dangerously, and she ran out \ her to be lii9 wife. To his surprise and dismay, 
of the room. madame promptly and decidedly declined ths 

Peter waited some time, but she did not >> honor of an alliance for her daughter with 
return; and then he walked down-town in such \ Mr. Baldwin. 

deep meditation that he cut four of his very best j “ He must be aware,” she said, “ for she had 
friends dead. J certainly mentioned it, that she had ambitions 

He went straight to Mr. Van Anden’s office. I for C&rile as well as for \ictor. Ctfcile had no 
“Good-morning, Baldwin. How are you?” jj dot, but she had much beauty, and her family 
inquired that gentleman, genially. “Anything 5 was one of the oldest in France. She had every 
1 can do for you or those awful French people l reason to expect a brilliant marriage for her, and, 
who have got you and my wife in their toils ? ^ though no one could or did admire Mr. Baldwin 
When she has that worried expression which you - more than she herself, still he admitted that hs 
are wearing with such grace at present, I know ^ had no fortune and no expectations, and the law 
it means De Cendron.” \ was a slow profession.” 

“ It means De Cendron this time, sure enough,” < Peter argued “ that, if the law was slow, it 
said Peter, laughing. “ 1 think I have hit upon j was sure, and that he could provide for his wife 
a career promising enough even for the fiistidious \ in a modest way, also that he could not but 
Victor: 1 want to send him to the boundless j think that mademoiselle was not altogether indif- 
West, where the mo9t immense fortunes are con- j ferent to him.” But, at this, madame went off 
tinually being made, regardless of age or previous J into a fine fit of indignation, in which she had 
condition. We are worn-out and effete, here in j never looked more beautiful: 
the East — everything is reduced to a steady! “Love! A young girl! What could she know 
grind; but, on the vast prairie, it is doubtless! of such things? Young French ladies of birth 
different.” j did not know the meaning of the word!” And 

Mr. Van Anden laughed. j madame broke up the interview in a flood of 

“ You want to get him out of the way, do [ tears over the insult, 
you?” | Poor Peter was very unhappy. He went 

“ I do indeed,” returned Peter, calmly. “ He \ everywhere in the hope of meeting C6cile, but 
is, here, nothing but a nuisance to everybody, s CtScile and her mother were no longer the rage 
his mother and sister included, and a most idle j as they had been last year, and she w*as not to 
and expensive nuisance beside. If we can get ; be met everywhere. If he did see her, madame 
him out there, he won’t have money enough to j was a combination of the lynx and the dragon, 
come back, and he will have to work or starve ; ! and he never had a chance to say a word apart, 
it may be that he will even learn something.” \ If he called, he saw madame—more charming, 
“Don’t be too sanguine,” said Mr. Van j more friendly, and more beautiful than ever. 
Anden. “ The Bourbons never learn and never j Cecile never appeared ; there was always some 
forget. The De Cendrons come of the ‘ ancien \ excuse. 

regime.’ ” < His one consolation was in walking dejectedly 

One week later, Victor started on his mad \ up and down the street at night, watching the 
career—in a railway-office in Dakota, salary fifty l light gleaming like a star from her window, 
dollars per month—amidst the rejoicings, the \ ignorant of the fact that C^cile’s little room 
hopes, and the tears of his mother and sister. J looked out over the back yard, and that his sen- 
There was now nothing to keep them in town, \ timental gaze was fixed upon the glimmer from 
so they departed for the Berkshires. j the kerosene lamp of a gray-haired music* 

And summer and autumn passed away, and " teacher, a lady whose years had long since 
Peter Baldwin had spent all hi 9 vacation and i ceased even to be uncertain, 
more of his working-time than he should have > This state of affairs continued until late in the 
done in the same locality. He saw facile winter, when one day Peter was electrified by 
de Cendron constantly, and he could not know • receiving a note from Madame de Cendron, 
her well without learning to love her very ^ requesting to see him. 

dearly ; but she and her mother had come back ] With l»is heart beating wildly and his brain 
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filled with the most extravagant hopes, he fairly 
flew to madarne’s “ apparteinent.” 

She welcomed him with her usual cordiality, 
and said she had news to tell, which “filled her 
at once with delight and with anxiety. It was 
about Victor.” Peter s hopes fell. “ Victor 
had returned and was now married to a lady of 
wealth and position in Westchester County !” 

Peter expressed his felicitations, which mad- 
ame accepted in behalf of the bridegroom. She 
was full of the wedding, from which she and 
Cecile had only that morning returned; and 
Peter eagerly inquired after the health of made¬ 
moiselle. 

“ The courtship of her son,” madamesaid, “had ; 
been most romantic and American. Victor had 
met the lady, who was a willow of over forty, the i 
previous year, in New York. She was go hand- j 
some that he had been unable to efface her image 
from his memory, even in that frightful country 
of Dakota. He had written to her of this fact, 
assuring her that his poverty and the rigors of ■ 
the climate were such that he could never— \ 
although he loved her to distraction and should 
probably never see her more—ask her to share < 
his lot.” 

To this the widow had replied “that she 
would brave any discomforts and fly to her 
beloved Victor.” This Victor had refused to 
permit. “ He would sacrifice every interest. He 
would come to her.” This had been done, and 
they were married. 

“ Eet ees vair beeyuteeful,” said madarne, in her 
most brokcu English—she always spoke English 
when she wished to be impressive—“ to see zem. 
Victor adorfe Carree; an' Carrie, she adore Victor. 
She haf also a son, of the age exact of Victor. 
Soah a companion for heem. Eet ees,” declared 
madarne, “von beeyuteeful poetry.” 

Peter expressed his pleasure at this astonish¬ 
ing match, and then ventured to inquire if made¬ 
moiselle were at home. 

“ No,” said madarne, returning at once to the 
practical side of life and her native language. 

“ No, Cecile is out; but I should like to engage 
the attention of monsieur upon an affair of , 
business.” 

Peter bowed his asseut. 

“ It is in connection with the marriage of my 
•on,” said madarne, with seriousness. “The 
marriage is in every way desirable except one: 
there are no settlements—no settlements, mon- j 
sieur, whatever. Victor has abandoned—totally > 
abandoned—his career, and without settlements ! ; 
What does monsieur think I should do about it?” J 

Monsieur was obliged to confess that he did < 
not think she could do anythiug about it. \ 


“ 1 objected to the match,” continued madarne, 
“ on account of the disparity of years. The 
disadvantage being on the side of the lady 
appeared to me uuuntural, but 1 understand that 
it is quite customary in America.” 

“Great heavens!” thought Peter, “where 
did she get that notion?” 

“ Now that we are Americans, we follow their 
customs,” she added, with an airy grace which 
left uothiug to be desired. “But to return to 
business: is there not some international law 
governing such cases?” 

“ Really, Madame de Cendron,” said Peter, 
“ I do not know of any.” 

“ Will you not, monsieur, if the trouble is not 
too great, write to Washington and ascertain? 
Possibly in the archives of the Department of 
State—” 

“Certainly,” Peter said, “he would write.” 
And then he tried to prolong his stay until Cecile 
returned; but nmdame, aware of the immense 
value of time of gentlemen in New York, could 
not be prevailed upon to detain him. 

Several days later, he returned with the infor¬ 
mation that no international laws covering 
Victor’s case were discoverable in the archives 
of the State Department. 

Madame de Cendron looked deeply disappointed 
for a few moments, then she brightened up again. 

She had fresh news to annouuce to monsieur. 
The happiness of her children was dear to the 
heart of a mother, and she must announce to 
monsieur the betrothal of her daughter to Mr. 
Anderson R. Jones—she pronounced it “ Joncz ” 
—a gentleman of the largest possible fortune 
and the utmost geuerosity of mind. No: slie 
would not receive the congratulations of monsieur 
» —he had not offered any—she would call Ctfcile, 
and he should make them to her. 

Madame was in high feather, and she did call 
Cecile, who came in very pale and trembling. 
She did not look up when Peter took her hand. 

“ I am sure you know, Mademoiselle de Cen¬ 
dron, * he said, in a low tone, “ how very deeply 
I wish for your happiness, how dear to me it is 
—much dearer than my own. I hope the gentle- 
mau is iu every way worthy of one so pure and 
good.” 

Cecile raised her eyes and gave a startled 
glance at her mother, then looked down again, 
trembling violently. 

“ I hope,” Peter went on, growing bitter as 
he spoke, “that you and your mother may enjoy 
Mr. Jones’s large fortune as much as you think 
you will.” 

“ You are cruel, monsieur,” whispered Cdcile, 
her eyes filling with tears. 
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“Forgive me, Cecile,” be murmured; “I 
hardly know what I am saying. I cannot bear—” 
But Madame de Cendron came up at this point 
and chattered on about her chagrin about Victor’s 
settlements and the preparations for Cecile’s 
wedding and trousseau. 

“ Mr. Jonez will take her back to France and 
he will buy Chateau de Cendron. My little 
Cecile, silly child, has always been homesick; 
she cares not for America as do Victor and 
myself. With her, it is always France, France ! ’ 
And so on and on till Peter felt his brain whirl¬ 
ing and buzzing under the strain of madame’s 
conversation and the melancholy of Cecile's dark 
eyes. 

He went home and passed a sleepless night. 
When morning came, he wrote to Cecile—told 
her that he loved her dearly and always should, 
and implored her not to sacrifice both their lives 
to gratify her mother s ambition. He wondered 
if she would ever receive his letter, and he 
hardly thought she would; but, to his surprise, 
he received an answer—a cold little note, in 
which Cecile told him that her mother’s wish 
was a law to her, and that he must try to forget 
her, as it was now her duty to forget him. The 
heavy paper was blistered with tears, and Peter 
wrote again and begged and implored her to 
run away with him; and this time his note was 
returned. 

Of course, Peter was very miserable; he felt 
that he must see Clcile again. But it was useless 
going to the house or writing to her—he was 
refused admittance, and his letters were returned 
by her mother with the seals unbroken. 

One night, he encountered Mrs. Van Anden 
at the theatre. She had a box, and she made 
room for him beside her. 

“ Have you heard,” she asked, in an under¬ 
tone, “of C4cile de Cendron*s engagement?’’ 

“ Yes, I have heard of it,” he answered, 
angrily. “ It is infamous. She cares nothing 
for that Jones, whoever he is; it is forced upon 
her by her mother.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Mrs. Van Anden, “ that 
you don’t know who the man is?” 

“ Never heard of him in my life till I heard 
of the engagement,” Peter declared. ; 

“ Mr. Anderson Jones,” • said Mrs. Van j 
Anden, slowly, “is such a dissipated little? 
wretch, that he does not visit at a single house i 
in New York. No decent woman will speak to 
him.” | 

“ Does Madame de Cendron know this?” ! 

“ She does ; for I told her. She has but one ' 
idea in the world, and that is what she calls ; 
<a career.’ The creature has made his money,; 


too, in the most disreputable and dishonest 
schemes.” 

The curtain rose, and Peter went back to his 
seat, where he sat pulling his mustache fiercely 
and never looking at the stage. When it fell 
again, he returned to Mrs. Van^Andeu. 

“Will you help me?” he said. 

“Indeed I will,” she cried, heartily. “Tell 
me what to do.” And, under cover of the music, 
they laid their plans. 

This was Monday night. Wednesday morning 
rose fair and calm, with all the alluring bright¬ 
ness^ a February thaw; but Cecile de Cendron 
only looked out at the winter sunshine with a 
heavy sigh. 

“ He is little and ugly, and I hate him,” she 
cried, passionately, to herself. “ He makes me 
afraid. Oh, why do women have to marry? 
If only I could live at home with maman 
always. I should be less wretched then, eveu 
if I never were to see him again; but I love 
him — oh, I love him! No one can help my 
doing that.” And Cecile clenched her little 
hands tightly, then she burst out crying. “Oh, 
what a wicked unmaidenly girl I am, to think 
of such things—maman would say so, if she 
knew. But I am so wretched!” 

Maman, meanwhile, was dressing to go and 
lunch with Mrs. Van Anden; and, presently, 
she came sailing through the room, kissed Cecile 
on both cheeks, affecting not to notice her wet 
eyes, # and, bidding her think how she would have 
Chateau de Cendron refurnished, swept away. 

Cdcile got a book and tried to read. When 
the door opened, she looked quietly up and saw, 
not Mary Ann, the Irish maid, as she expected, 
but Peter Baldwin! 

Whatever speech Peter had prepared, he for¬ 
got. His words were wildly incoherent; but 
they must have been to the point, for he had 
Cecile in his arms and was kissing her madly. 

A quarter of an hour later, he was ringing the 
bell violently, and, when the Hibernian Mary 
Ann appeared, he ordered mademoiselle’s coat 
and hat with an air of proprietorship which, 
taken in connection with certain crisp green¬ 
backs in Mary Ann's pocket, she could not but 
respect. 

On the threshold of the door, Cecile hung back. 

“Peter, dearest,” she said, “don’t you think 
we ought to try maman once, only once, more ? 
I do not see how I can go—it is too dreadful!” 

“No.” said Peter, firmly, “it would be of no 
use. Your mother would not give in, and she 
might take you away and marry you to that 
horrid little baboon before I knew anything 
about it.” 
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To which C£eile, with the consistency of woman, 
replied : “ Don’t you think you ought to give me 
up?” 

“ I only know I never will v ” said Peter, smil¬ 
ing, “unless,” he added, gravely, “you tell me 
that you do not love me.” 

“ You knowVhat I do,” said Cfoile, simply, 
holding his hand very tight. 

When Madame de Cendron came home after a 
drive in the park, in Mrs. Van Anden’s carriage, 
the found a note on her pincushion. 

“Dear mainan.” it read: “This is to tell you 
that 1 have gone to Philadelphia, to be married 
to Mr. Baldwin. I hope you will not be very 
angry, for 1 love him very dearly, and I have no 
shame in saying so, because he loves me quite as 
much, and I am very, very happy to be his wife. 
Dearest maman, I love you more than ever, 
now that 1 am leaving you. Will you—can you 
—ever forgive me? Ckuii.e.” 

Peter had added a postscript : “ Do not be 
alarmed, dear madame, for your daughter,” be 
wrote. “ Mrs. Van Anden goes with us, to care 
for her until I have the right to do so myself. 
Believe me, Cecile’s comfort and happiness shall 
be the occupation of my life, and, if I can only 
provide for her a more humble career than you 
had selected, 1 cannot but think it a more honor¬ 
able one. Yours very faithfully, 

Peter Schuyler Baldwin.” 

Mrs. Van Anden returned that evening, and 
received the mingled tears and reproaches of the 


outraged parent, and she took advantage of the 
occasion, as she ever afterward remembered with 
pride, to express some sound American doctrine 
on the subject of marriages of convenience, with 
such effect that, when Peter and Cecile returned 
after their honeymoon, madame received “ her 
children” with open arms. 

It was prophesied by the knowing, that she 
would herself wed the discarded Jones; but in 
this they were wrong. After all, her desire had 
been to find careers for her children, not for 
■ herself. 

The Baldwins have a many-gabled nnd much- 
painted vine-covered cottage in New Jersey, but 
madame prefers to spend most of her time with 
her son in Westchester. “ Carr<*e ” is at times 
5 a little difficult and does not always understand 
\ her Victor, and it is a comfort to him to have his 
native language and his mother with him. The 
latter has become much interested in clairvoy¬ 
ance and the “ spirit cure,” and is now engaged 
in restoring to health, entirely by her own exer¬ 
tions, an old friend, a Florentine marchesa, far 
gone in consumption. She says {he marchesa 
must be much surprised at her improvement! 

Her visits to her daughter are always pleas¬ 
ant to everyone, and sometimes, when her 
spirits are unusually high, madame employs her¬ 
self in planning “careers” for the two grand¬ 
children whom Providence has bestowed on 
her; and, when she does this, Peter and Ctfcile 
look into each other s eyes and smile. 


“AT HER FEET.” 

BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


*Tn *nmmer, far and near— 

A perfume sweet is shod 

From flowers that bloom in meadows 
’Neath sunset skies of red. 

They walk the fragrant meadows, 
('rushing the flowerets sweet; 

He tells his hopeless ptuwion, 

Low at his lady’s feet 

She hears, with gentle scorning, 

The story that he tells : 

While, far off, o'er the meadow, 

Float the soft evening bells ; 

And she, with drooping eyelids, 

Lists to the cadence sweet. 

Thus gently coldly spurning 
The lover at her feet 

’Tin summer and 'tin sunset— 

The flowers are very sweet; 

Again she stands all silent, 

Her lover at her feet 


He tells no tender story, 

She waits and listens long— 

The silence sweet Is broken 
By wild-birds’ evening song. 

“Dear love,” she whispers, softly— 
The lady, cold and sweet— 

But hears no answering whisper 
From the lover at her feet 
The love she treated lightly 
’Tis now her lot to crave— 

Alas ! that love is buried 
With him in this low grave. 

Together In the silence. 

And yet how far apart— 

One sleeping, calmly quiet, 

And one with breaking heart; 

The birds sing through the shadowy 
The flowers are passing sweet. 

And yet she weeps in sadness. 

Her lover at her feet 
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BY JENNIE BUTLER. 

In a pretty valley almost shut in by green \ was just completing her work ; “ Some day, some 
hills, in a charming little hamlet iu Germany, lucky swain will sit here with this pretty maiden 
lived Gretchen, a golden - haired blue-eyed ,—ah, well,” I soliloquized, “is it not a pity 
maiden. ' that this gentle graceful child cannot have a 

The first time I saw her, she was engaged in ) chance to see the world and enjoy some of the 
performing a very homely bit of housework: J privileges of education, which many more 
namely, scrubbing the kitchen floor. But even } favored mortals do not appreciate.” 
then I could see how pretty she really was, and ■ Her work finished, she came to me, and, with 

I marked how broad and white was the pretty a quaint little bow, she said: 

forehead, over which crinkled the silken threads j “ I come again, sir.” 

of her yellow hair. ; As soon as she had disappeared and the click 

I was on duty then in B-. and was just < of her wooden shoes no longer reached me. I 

returning to my regiment from a short and > drew from my pocket a cigar, and, lighting it, 

enjoyable visit to iny fiancee, my darling Lorena. I gave myself up to enjoying it and my thoughts 

Although the breeze sweeping through the forest- at my leisure. 

trees was refreshing, and the evening balmy and j I was the only son of a widowed mother, who 

clear, I was very tired, and sighed for rest. I \ was living in England on a small estate left by 

had ridden a long distance, and, seeing the door my father. She was well cared for, I knew ; but 
of this neat cottage standing invitingly open, ; I also knew that her kind motherly heart could 
I had ventured to alight from my horse and > never be at rest while I was a wanderer, 
request the hospitality of its inmates, and I < I had met Miss Lorena Hallem in England, 
thought a glass of milk would not come amiss ! two years before. At present she was spending 
from the hands of the little maiden I could see : the summer in a picturesque old castle on the 
just within the doorway employed in the above- } Rhine. I loved Lorena devotedly; but, for all 
mentioned manner. Hearing my footsteps upon ? that, I had many lonely hours and sad thoughts 
the garden-path, the little housewife sprang to J which even her charming society could not 
her feet, wiping her hands on the large check- , banish. I was ambitious and longed for some 
ered apron which she wore, and, courtesying at ■ opportunity to achieve a foothold in the world 
the same time, in a sweet voice she said : j far above the one I then held. My mother often 

“Good-evening, sir.” > chided me and bade me be content in the posi- 

“Can you speak English, little girl?” I \ tion in which it seemed God s will to place me. 
asked. I understood her very well, but I was In another year I could return to England and 
afraid that my knowledge of the German lan- settle down, while my darling Lorena, as my 
guage was not sufficient to enable me to carry wife, would grace my home with her beauty and 
on a conversation with any degree of comfort, stately presence. 

“A little,” she answered, unconsciously reply- It was a pleasant picture I had conjured up 
ing in her accustomed manner, then correcting before my mental vision ns 1 sat there and list- 
herself and adding brokenly: “I speak vust a ened to the breeze rustling softly through the 
little. My grandfather speak more as I—he in linden leaves and vines overhead, and watched, 
the garden works. I will call him when you through half-closed dreamy eyes, the sunshine 
like.” ■ drifting through them and flecking the nodding 

Her pretty broken speech was charming to me, lilies and fragrant pinks in the dooryard. I was 
and her face was so bright and pleasant. j suddenly aroused from my reverie by a sweet 

“ Oh, no, do not trouble him,” I replied. “ I am voice beside me saying: 
tired and wish to rest here a little while.” And. ' “ My grandfather is here, sir. Will you please 

suiting my action to my words, I seated myself ■ come in?” 

upon a rustic bench in the porch, no doubt the ; The girl had changed the dress she had worn 
very seat where the old grandfather rested and while working, to one of some soft light mate- 
smokeif his pipe after the labor of the day, and ■ rial, which was very becoming to the childish 
I thought, as I turned to look at the girl, who l face and figure. The wooden shoes were no 

( 235 ) 
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longer visible ; but, in their stead, leathern slip- \ “Greta, * I asked her, one dny, “what will you 
pers, which looked neat and trim, with the tiny j do, by and by ? Your grandfather is very old 
velvet rosettes—Gretcheu's only ornament, save : and may not live much longer.” 
perhaps the bit of pale-blue ribbon tying the \ With a look of pain and surprise in her blue 
long braids of her yellow hair. In the centre of > eyes, she said : 

the room stood a table, covered with a white : “ Oh, Mr. Dane, do not speak of it; I cannot 

cloth, upon which was spread their evening meal, bear to think of what my life would be without 
The old grandfather was already seated, and, ;j the love and care of my dear grandfather.” 
with a friendly nod of welcome, he waited for > “But.” said I, “my dear child, you must 
me to take the chair which the old frau. whom j have some plan for your future. Has not your 
I had not seen before, had just placed for me. I : grandfather made some provision for you, t in 
quickly arose, and, throwing away the end of my case of his death? My dear Greta, I do not 
cigar, I went to the table and took the seat J wdsh to frighten you—do not be alarmed. I do 
offered me beside the young girl. I bowed my $ not think there is any immediate necessity for 
head and listened while the good old man ask'ed that, nor do 1 ask your confidence; but, at his 
the simple German blessing. It was a very s age, life is very uncertain, and he does not seem 
humble meal: brown bread, creamy milk, and, at ' well lately. But remember, dear child, that, if 
each plate, looking like field-daisies, were little ! you need a friend’s advice or assistance, you 
prints of butter on white dishes; but I was must let me know.” 

hungry and it suited me—it was in accordance ? Before she could make any reply, her grand- 
with all my ideas of rustic simplicity, and withal . father entered the room. His eyes were unnatu- 
so neat and inviting. I ate my bread and but- \ rally bright and his cheeks were flushed. Greta 
ter and my milk with a keen relish. How often, ; mistook the feverish color for one of health ; she 
since, have I contrasted that humble meal, as my thought this proof evident that he was better, 
thoughts went back to that pleasant summer, and she looked at me with an assuring smile, 
with others, surrounded by a fashionable party ■ I did not think so; but I refrained from grieving 
and all the luxuries of a well-spread table. j her — trouble will come soon enough. There 
The old man was rather reticent regarding him- ■ was in my heart a great pity for her, and I was 
self; but he informed me that he had once been \ determined to give her a brother’s care, should 
quite well off, but had lost the most of his savings { she stand in need of it. 

through his own mismanagement. His wife and $ About a week afterward, one afternoon, I was 

children were dead, and he lived here alone with { riding through the busy streets of B-, when 

his grandchild and the old housekeeper Barbara. ' 1 was compelled to rein-in my horse, to make 
I offered a small payment, but both refused— \ way for the humble funeral cortege that was 
and seemed hurt, I thought: for the Germans \ passing. “Some poor traveler going to his last 
are a generous hospitable people. I thanked ) home,” I thought. While I was scanning the 
them, and, bidding them good-night, I took ray j faces of the mourners, I was shocked to see the 
leave; and, as 1 rode away, I turned agaiu and \ little slender figure and pale sad face of Greta, 
again to look at the pretty Gretchen standing $ Her trouble had fallen sooner than I had 
iu the vine-covered porch, like a picture in a \ expected. I was struck with remorse to think 
frame of leaves. jj that I had not divined such a calamity sooner and 

I was strangely interested in this fair child, ; provided for this dear child. I tried to think what 
and many a sunny afternoon, that summer, found > I could do to relieve this stricken little heart, 
me at the vine-clad cottage. I gave her her first j For the first time, the thought that Lorena might 
lessons in English, and I was delighted when she j help her suggested itself to my mind. I started 
could, read the “ May-Queen” acceptably, and < immediately to the hotel where she was stopping 
I, in turn, improved my knowledge of German; \ with her friends. Arriving there, I gave my 
for I found it impossible to converse with her j horse into the care of a servant and was admitted 
grandfather in English, Greta’s modest assertion \ at once. 

notwithstanding. I often caught myself wonder- j I thought I had never seen Lorena look as 
ing what would my proud Lorena think of my > beautiful as she did then. She was dressed in 
humble friends living among the flowers. I had \ a rich dinner-robe of heavy violet silk : its trail- 
once told Gretchen how beautiful Lorena was, j ing length and costly trimming of rare old lace 
and that, some day, she would be my bride; and > well became her stately figure and glorious 
I assured her that Lorena would also be her ^ beauty. With those little hands in mine and 
friend. I knew Greta had no friends, no one j meeting the tender look in those deep gray eyes, 
but the old grandfather. $ I almost forgot my errand; but a sudden remetn- 
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br&nce of the lonely dark-robed figure I had 
just seen rose before me, and I told Lorena all 
about the friendless girl. 

Would my darling help her, take an interest 
in the case as only a woman could ? But the lov¬ 
ing light slowly faded from the beautiful eyes, 
and the proud face grew pale as it took on a 
haughty look and she coldly drew herself from 
my embrace, and I was surprised and pained to 
hear her give an absolute refusal to my request. 
In vain I urged, pleaded, begged her for my 
sake to put away this unreasonable pride, at 
least to go with me once and see if the girl had 
anyone to care for her. At last, wearied and 
out of all patience with her, and hurt and angry 
at the haughty manner in which she had received 
all my arguments, and the extreme indifference 
she manifested regarding my feelings on the sub¬ 
ject, I left her with a cold good-bye. 

I was disappointed—cut to the heart. Was 
this my gentle loving Lorena? Proud, I had 
always thought her ; but unfeeling, uncharitable, 
never. 

Quickly hailing a passing carriage, I gave 
the driver directions, and, bidding him hasten, 
I was rapidly driven to the little cottage. Great 
had already returned from her sad journey and 
came to meet me; her pale face still quivered 
with grief, and her hands were hot and trem¬ 
bling. I feared she was going to be ill. I asked 
her why she did not write to me or send for me. 
The tears were stealing down her pale cheeks as 
she replied: 

“ I forgot your address, Mr. Dane. He died so 
suddenly—sitting in his chair. And I—I cannot 
think—my head—” And the little face became 
suddenly like death, and the little form sank 
insensible in my arms. Barbara hurried to my 
anxious call, and, leaving her in her care, I 
returned to B-in quest of a physician. 

Poor Greta! A long tiresome illness ensued. 

The next day, I again sought Lorena. But I 
was informed that she and her friends had left, 
the evening previous. There was no letter for 
me. Ah, the weary days that followed. I 
thought of Lorena constantly—her proud face 
was ever before me. I did not want to think of 
the future ;• for what would my life be without 
Lorena’s love to brighten it? 

Business prevented me from going to see little 
Greta as often as V wished, and I had to be con¬ 
tent with the news my messenger brought me 
every day from old Barbara. One day, 1 took 
her some roses. Greta loved flowers, and, as she 
laid them upon her pillow near her pale face, to 
inhale their perfume, I was pained to see how 
thin and wan she had grown. 


\ But she was better now. 

\ In a little vase, on a stand near Greta’s couch, 
| were flowers mingled with linden leaves. I could 

■ not bear to look on them, for the shining green 
leaves reminded me of Lorena. Greta was 

<’ watching them too, and in her weak voice -she 
; said: 

< “ Dear linden leaves, did you send Lorena to 

\ me?' 1 And then she stopped and turned upon me 

■ her blue eyes, in which there was such a shy, 

■ pretty, pleased expression. 

j “ Dear child,” I thought, “ she does not know.” 
v But she remembered I had once told her that 
| Lorena liked linden leaves, and she had plucked 
j some from the old tree whose branches reached 
| the window, and, giving them to me, said: “ Give 
\ these to Lorena, from Greta.” I gave them to 
^ her, but 1 did not deliver the loving message 
j with them. 

| On my next visit, I found Greta sitting up in a 
\ large comfortable chair, dressed in a pretty 
| invalid’s-wrapper of soft blue; her hnir had been 
j cut off, and now lay close to the childish face in 

I soft fluffy rings of gold. 

1 glanced in surprise at the change in all her 
surroundings. I had not noticed before, but I 
^ now remembered seeing at different times addi- 
\ tions of comfortable furniture to the little rooms, 
i that I had not seen before. And surely, I 
>, thought, Barbara, who is good enough in her way, 
J cannot have wrought all these improvements, for 
* a refinement was exhibited in their selection and 
\ peculiar arrangement not possessed by the old 
<! frau, and which only a cultivated taste would 
| choose. 

I “Greta, who has been taking care of you?” I 
asked. She glanced up into my face with such a 
happy questioning look that perplexed me. 

, “ Don’t you know, really, truly, Mr. Dane?” 

i And then, seeing that I was perfectly bewildered 
| by her manner, she added : “ I thought you knew. 

| I thought you sent her to me; bqt you did not 
J speak of it, and so I waited until you should 
\ meet her here, and yet I have noticed she seems 
;■ to want to avoid you. She has taken care of me 
J all through my illness. When I was almost 
J crazy and talked so wildly, Barbara told me, she 
j would take mein her arms and gently soothe me 
j with her sweet voice. It was she who brought me 
< this comfortable chair, this pretty wrapper; with 
| her own hands she prepares the tempting little 
\ dainties I find so nourishing. 1 love her—I love 
j her!" 

s “My dear Greta,” I said, smiling at her earn- 
• estness, “ I must see this lady and thank her lor 
\ her kindness to my little girl.” I had no doul I 
j but that she was one of those good women who 
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delight in doing charitable deeds. As I sat there ! “I cannot tell you, Mr. Dane,” sighed the 
listening to Greta's pretty talk, a light step was \ girl; “ but seek for her—do, Mr. Dane. I can- 
heard in the outer room, the door was gently ; not rest while she is sorrowing.” 
opened, and, looking up, I found myself face-to- \ Hastily arranging her pillows, and calling the 
face with Lorena. Could 1 believe my senses ? \ nurse to attend to her, l followed in the direction 
The stately proud Lorena in that dress of quiet \ which Lorena had gone. 

silver-gray? She stood gazing at me in a startled I found her at last. She was standing, with 
way, the look of surprise succeeded by one of clasped hands, looking out upon the little moun- 
recognition. The large hat she wore did not tain lake, the red sunset shining on her brown 
conceal the sudden whiteness which crept over hair and on the soft folds of her gray dress. Her 
her beautiful face to the very lips, and the slender hat was lying on the bank at her feet. Walk- 
hands, which were full of fragrant white blossoms, ing swiftly to her side, I put my arms around 
trembled until the leaves fell like snowtlakes her. 

at her feet. I “ Lorena, my darling, forgive me!'’ 

I rose to meet her, and, in a voice which I j “ Forgive you, Archie ? For what? It is I who 
acarcely recognized as my own, exclaimed: must ask that question. Archie. I regretted my 
“Lorena!” ? harsh words the very moment after you had left 

“Archer Dane,” she 9aid, coldly, while her , me. What did you think? Can you ever for- 
voice trembled. “I hope you will believe that 1 give me?” 

did not plan this meeting. I will acknowledge For answer, I stooped and kissed the sweet 
that I was—that I am—sorry, ashamed, of the lips so near my own, for 1 had drawn her closer, 
false pride that kept me from assisting a little My Lorena once more, whose true womanly 
one like this. I hope that He who knows my nature pride had for a while disguised, but coaid 
heart will forgive me. and guide me in my not smother. 

endeavors to help others in future.” j We stood there, she aud I, while the red sun 

And, bowing her head to hide the tears which : sank behind the distant hills, crowning their 
were chasing each other down her cheeks, she \ radiant summits with its glittering lights, linger- 
hastily left the room. | ing on the fields of waving grain and the nestling 

“Lorena! Lorena! hear me!” I called; but farm-houses, and lay like a shining pathway in 
she had disappeared. I went out on the porch, . the middle of the lake, for the hills cast long 
but the vines and foliage hid her from my view, shadows on either side. And then we returned 
“Mr. Dane! Mr. Dane!” sobbed Greta, to Greta. 

“what is it? Oh, tell me—am l to blame for J Ah, that was many years ago. We, Lorena 
this?” h and I, live in England; and Greta—little Greta 

“ No, no, Greta; do not distress yourself; it is ■ no longer—is now a happy wife and mother, and 
only a slight misunderstanding that time will set \ still lives amid the flowers and waving .vines, 
right.” But I spoke more hopefully than I felt. J We are always glad to hear from her, and in her 
“Tell me, Greta, where do you think 1 may \ letters to us she often encloses a cluster of Linden 
find her?” 1 Leaves. 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

BY B. STARR MORRI9S. 


Thkt rome when our heart* are weary, 
When our souls are dull with care— 

Sweet as the roses’ perfume. 

Soft as the summer air. 

They hover over our pillow. 

They soothe our heart* to re-t— 

Iknvn from the realms of glory, 

Straight from the Father's breast. 

The parents so loved that have left us, 

He setideth in visions by night. 

To strengthen our souls with their wi-doin. 
To help us to choose the right. 

lie sendeth the children He's taken 
Ou missions of love to us here, 


His angels to do Ills pleasure 
When our hearts are tilled with fear. 

Sent to us, h«*irs of salvation, 9 

By the loving Father’s care, 

Ministering spirit* to guide us 
Where the living waters are. 

On the brink of death's dark river, 

They will strengthen our eyes to seo 
That heavenly New Jerusalem, 

Where all the righteous be: 

They will carry us over tho river 
To the city that hath no night, 

Where the throne of God and the Lamb 1^ 
Aud God Himself is the Light. 
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THE WANING MOON. 

811 * known tv hut it moan* when she hoars one say: 

44 Two moons in the sk v, you see, to-night; 

The new orb has paled her sister-queen’s ray— 

If men had pity, how sad the sight!” 

Then she looks across through a blinding pain 
At the girl with the violet eyes ; 

Her dear-Unight empire beginning to wane, 

She watches the maiden plauot rise. 

He is famous now—a king in the land— 

The poet who bends at the young girl's side, 

Unknown when he sued for her own fair hand. 

And she yielded love to her worldly pride. 

Hm the guerdon she won been worth the cost ? 

She asks herself, with a dreary sigh. 

And the pallid phantoms of dreams long lost 
Stare coldly at her iu mute reply. 

But there may be those who recall the past, 

And envy would find her grief a boon ; 

Afraid lest her greetings be uttered last. 

She joins the train of the rising moon. \ 


THE RISING MOON. 

£ Beautiful still, yet die makes my heart ache— 

J The price w as too dear, poor society queen— 

\ A soul parched by thirst that no pleasure cun slake, 
> Eyes longing nud sick for what might have Wn. 

^ Little she dreams I have fathomed the truth— 

For station and rank she bartered her heart; 

? He says the first dream of any man’s youth 
£ Is light as the mist, as swift to depart. 

< 

\ Since time has no power truth’s lustre to dim, 

\ Our sunshine and peace can never wax less— 

The future’s horizon would glow to the rim 
If holding alone the present’s excess. 

And she forced to watch—her lord at her aide, 
Halting and withered, jealous and grim. 

Her eyci» sav so plaiu : “ Would God I had died 1” 
As she looks at us two, then hack at him. 

One hour of peace were worth treasures untold— 
Coronet, state, all her riches can l>oast: 

For a drearier burden no life could hold 
Tiuiu a murdered love aud its sleepless ghost. 
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BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,” ETC. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PRAIRIE HOME. 

YER the prairie 
stretched long 
rays from the 
red of a- setting 
sun. They rest- , 
e< like the soft 
fingers of some 
great heavenly 
hand, lingering 
most brightly, 
as it seemed in 
benediction, on 
the little gray 

home of Leo Leblanc. 

Some sixty years it had stood, this little gray 
house, quite alone on the broad prairie. A few 
China-trees sheltered it. They clustered around, 
laying their now leafless branches almost caress¬ 
ingly against the cypress roof. Beyond, there 
was a garden, where, beside a few rose-bushes, 
a few old-fashioned flowers, and beds of vege¬ 
tables, grew fig-trees and pomegranates 

All around stretched cotton-fields, as yet quite 
bare, for the season was winter—the month 
January. Beyond the cotton-fields, extended a 
prairie with its wealth of herbage : beyond the 
prairie a marsh, peacefully melting away till 
lost in the dimness of a misty horizon. On the 
prairie were grazing herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. 

Not far from Leo Leblanc's home writhed a 
bayou. Catching the red sunlight and the green 
and brown of reflected grasses, it bore strange 
likeness to a gleaming serpent winding its way 
seaward. Faint breezes, stirring the bronzed 
surface into little waves, they moved like glisten¬ 
ing scales. 

There was a woman pacing back and forth 
along the bank of the bayou. Almost eight years 
ago, she had numbered threescore-aud-ten, yet 
was the body erect, the arms holding a sick 
grandchild strong in their knotted sinews, and 
the small bare feet, though wrinkled, pressed 
among tlie grasses a step both light and firm. 

Rather a remarkable figure was Madame 
Lticien Leblanc, mother of Leo Leblanc. Straight 
y.»'i could see, notwithstanding the loo*c hanging 
of her cotton josev and the burden in her arms. 

^ 40 ) * 


The full skirt falling against the bare ankles, and 
the white apron tied under the loose josey, spoke 
of peasant life; a bandana kerchief wound over 
the gray head in tall turban suggested the Creole. 

Years before, her ancestors, having been exiled 
from Acadia, had found themselves, by the will 
of others, strangers in a strange land—a land of 
semi-tropical growth and clime. Many years 
they had wandered with their flocks on the 
prairies, not unlike Arabs bver deserts, living 
here a few years and there a few years. 

She—Madame Lucien—was but a child when 
her “maman” and “papa”—as she yet called 
them—set up the little cypress home on the bank 
of the bayou, and from its threshold her feet had 
strayed not more than twenty miles in all the 
years of her long life. 

Twenty miles to the little town below, where 
she had taken the three sncramlnts of her 
church—the christening cross, the communion 
wafer, the marriage vow. Perhaps it was of 
these, and of the life passing, * that Madame 
Lucien thought as she paced back and forth in 
sunset-light, crooning to the little one in her 
arms—-the little sick one of almost three years. 

“So, so—art better now?” she asked in Aca¬ 
dian French, and pausing to lay the small dark 
bead yet more restfully on her shoulder. “ It 
grows late, and all the chickens arc seeking their 
beds, and the birds also; and the air: it blows 
somewhat fresh—somewhat fresh for thee, my 
little one. Ah, thou seest something? It is 
but a boat. Well, we can wait, and, when it 
passes, thou and 1 must off. It is time for the 
tisane.” 

And so talking, Madame Lucien marched back 
and forth till the boat came close. Then, indeed, 
her keen gray eyes scanned the pretty craft. 

Originally white, gayly lined about the margin 
with yellow, red, and black—time, w ind, and sun 
had changed the white to a pale gray; but the 
colored waters of the bayou foamed slightly as 
the boat came onward, sunlight touched the sail 
with a golden painting, and it was, all in all, a 
pretty sight. 

Standing against the sail of the boat—framed, 
as it were, in tbeslieen—Madame Lucien marked 
a man—tall, bearded; and bronzed. Apparently 
forgetting his boat, forgetting the twists of the 
bayou and the mud flats on either side, with face 
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uplifted he rested motionless, following the flight \ massive, but lithe—Clad in Coat and trousers of 
of some wild ducks. ! blue homespun weaving; the small feet bare; 

The shock of his boat striking aground - the head covered with palmetto hat of his moth- 
recalled thoughts and eyes to earth. He hastily j er’s own plaiting. Leo Leblanc—the white lion 
reefed the sail, and pushed with a strong oar; < —a fitting name—leonine in feature, blonde in j 
but the prow had run far into a soft mud flat, < coloring, head crowned with long silver locks, 
and the boat lay helpless. Uttering an exclama- beard silver, eyes bluC ; but, looking into those 
tion of impatience, and lifting his eyes, the < eyes, marking the strong spirit beneath, otte pre¬ 
bearded stranger beheld Madame Lucien, the \ ferred his friendship rather than his enmity, 
child Angel in her arms—beheld, also, the little j On the one side there was a “ B’jour,” on the 
gray house among China-trees, the cotton- j other a “ Good-day.’* Then came the inevitable 
fields, prairie, and grazing flocks—beyond these, j 44 You Bpick Frainche, m’sieu ?” that tantalizing 
the marsh soft in sunset-light. His eyes lingered j question, which had met and followed this Dr. 
an instant on the horizon, where, mid golden j Thorpe Graf berg ever since entering the land of 
glory, earth seemed lost in heaven—an instant j the Acadians, so that he had felt tern] ted to hurl 
only, then, coming back, examined the mud flat j maledictions on the Greek and Latin of his 
and the bank whereon Madame Lucien tramped, j thoroughly classical education. 

Again the oar was handled. As the boat did \ 44 No, 1 do not speak French,” he ‘angered,, 

not move, it was cast aside. \ with clear incisive tone. 44 1 was sailing along 

And now Madame Lucien paused, for the s your bayou, monsieur, and my boat ' ran 
stranger had pushed forth a board from the deck ; aground.” 

of the craft, so that it reached the grassed bank, j “Ah, ah,” ejaculated the Acadian, coming 
A moment later, he was standing before her, hat j forward and looking upon the grounded craft, 
in hand, and asking that aid which the shrewd I; 44 Yasse, yasse,” alternately nodding and shak- 
old woman had known would be needed. < fng his head. 44 Balde joab. She no g6 waighe 

“ You no spick Frainche, eh? Me, I no spick j toon, non. You betteh wet, I fink, yadfee.” 
Mairicaine.” j 44 1 want to settle my tent for the night, there 

The stranger shook his head impatiently, \ below, monsieur*—excuse me—what is ^bur 
frowned, pointed to the house, then to his boat, j name?” 

Madame Lucien wasted no more words. She j *• Leo Leblanc,” answered the Acadian, hs if 
turned her tuTbaned head and gave a strong < responding to roll-call. 

melodious call, which, passing over the house, \ “Thank you, Monsieur Leblant. I am a • 
lost itself on the prairie beyond. Then she i stranger and a»traveler in these parts. 1 ' 
nodded her head, and then she seated herself on ^ “Ah, strenger, an,” glancing toward hfe home, 
a log left once by high floods, settling the sick \ then toward the old woman who had beeivsAenfly 
child in her lap, while casting a glance west- ' listening, “an you wan slip dere een 
ward, as if markitig the sun’S height; j ra’sieu?” 

The stranger, haring put on his hat, strode j “No, thanks for your kindness,” VepHed the 
further among the grasses artd gazed moodily on j American, hastily. “ I have slept under d feht 
his boat. All the pretty croonings ’twixt grand- * the past weeks; I rather like it.” 
mother and grandchild he apparently did not \ “Yon laike eet, yasse? Bien, yon tek cafd 
heed, though the breeze wafted them about his \ weed me—cafGanrees? You laike caf&, m’sieu?’* 
ears, mingling them with the sounds of swaying j “If you could just give a hand and help gfet 
grasses and the low of distant cattle. After \ that boat off,” suggested the traveler, looking 
awhile, hearing the fall of horse r B hoofs, he did J doubtfully on the oozy flat, 
turn and look forward. j 4 * Taint no goot; we nint got eet. Dat mud de 

Monsieur Leblanc, Madame Lucien’s son, was \ deb.” replied Leblanc. “Mais, you wan thry? 
approaching, his little pony scarce touching the j Bien !” 

earth. Quite an old man—yet none among the j He tossed the rein over the big saddle, left his 
Acadian youth sat better in saddle, and none ’ pony standing, and, jumping into the boat, seized 
threw the lasso with more dexterous hand. \ an oar. The stranger, following, seized another 
Bayonward, through tall grasses, the pony j Both men pushed with all their strength, 
sprang, suddenly pausing near the stranger, and j The grandmother, interested in whatever broke 
quite as suddenly the rider threw himself from \ the quiet tenor of prairie-life, drew near. The 
the saddle, standing in all the dignity of his six § child watched with lfer big eyes, 
feet. j “ Taint no yusse. Wat I tell you, eh ?” asked 

He was a striking figure—well-formed—not i Leblanc, at last throwing down the oar and 
Vol. XCIV.—13. 
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pushing back his hat. “You betteh wet. My 
gai* 9 on, Alc6e, he corn, hov de t&ide. I b’liv de 
taide yasse me. You betleh wet.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything else to 
do t ” assented the other. 

“ An’ you staighe, an’ you tek caf<$ weed bus, 
eh?” asked Leblano, the invitation prompted by 
true Acadian hospitality. “ Waile, dass zo.” 

Matters having been thus arranged, he said 
some words in the soft slippery dialect of his 
people, stretched his arms up toward Madame 
Lucien, and received within them the sick child. 
The little one gave a feeble moan, slipping down¬ 
ward. Grafberg was not particularly fond of 
children, and he at first frowned, seeing his 
quarters thus invaded; but that little moan 
touched his heart, as did all suffering. Seeing 
Madame Lucien look anxious, he even offered 
his hand and helped the old woman along the 
plank extending from bank to boat-seat. 

“ That child seems sick. What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“Seek? Ah, oui, yasse, m’sieu,” answered 
Leblanc, laying the little one again in Madame 
Lucien’s arms as she sat on the boat-seat. “ Gar 
ya!” (“Look here!”) And he lifted a tiny white 
hand. “ Guide, yasse—no goot!” 

The baby hand fell as ho removed his clasp. : 
Grafberg saw at once that it was paralyzed. 

“ Can she walk ?” 

There was great pity in his heart. 

“ Wark, you haake? B’oid!” | 

The old man bent lower, drevvdown the blue j 
Acadian blanket in which the child was wrapped, j 
and, disclosing two little, waxen, helpless, bare j 
feet, touched them with his brown finger, j 
repeating: “Daidc, yasse—no goot.” j 

“Cover them; the wind is cool!” exclaimed j 
Grafberg. j 

He glanced an instant on the little baby face j 
pinched by suffering, lit by starry eyes, and ; 
framed in soft hair; and then he stood looking \ 
toward the prairie, while Leblanc told how, six 
months before, few bad come and great pain, 
and how, when the fever went and the pain, the \ 
two feet had been left “daide, an’ won hanne.” 

Happy and tranquil the world seemed. Here, 
upon prairie and marsh and bayou, a sweet con¬ 
tent rested. Tho cattle yonder looked peaceful; 
the sun smiled with golden glow, yet here, even j 
here, suffering had come, and into a child’s life— j 
a baby’s life. 

“And you say she is the child of your dead 
daughter?” asked Grafberg. 

“ Yasse, de beb<*e hov Marie. De mamma an' 
de papa, dey daide, an’ she b’long to me. I j 
ain’t got no maw—mais jis Alcee an’ Aurore. \ 


$ La vieille (the wife), ah, she daide—l b’liv tree, 
] foure yaire. ’Tis maighe maman wat you zee— 

I Aurore, Alc6e, an’ sa vieille (his wife), de beb£e, 
an’ me. Dass halle. Boutard—M’sieu Boutard— 
he leeve ten meel 1& has. He got beeg faimilie; 
dixhuit, haight teen. Me—l got jis tree—jis 
< Alc6e, Aurore, au' Marie; an’ Marie, she daide, 
| an’ now 1 got her leel beble, yasse.” 

\ “ What have you done for the child? What 

j does the doctor say ?” 

\ “ De doc? I ain’t got no doc. Wat 1 wan 

\ doc ? Mamma, she geev de tisane. She halle 
\ de doc wat I wan, me.” 

i Here Leblanc, shrugging his shoulders, looked 
proudly upon Madame Lucien, who yet sat with 
the child in her arms. 

“Why dou't you take her into the house? 
Don’t you feel that the wind is too cold ?’’ asked 
the stranger, sharply. 

Madame Lucien looked up, amazed; the 
words were incomprehensible, but the tone 
unmistakable. 

He was about repeating his question, when 
the child, stirring, uttered an exclamation of 
delight. Grafberg, following her eyes, beheld 
a young girjL advancing among the fall grass. 
She moved gracefully. The brown head, touched 
by sunbeams, stood not very far above the tops 
of the grass. When she came quite forth upon 
the bank of the bayou, he could see that she 
was dressed in the usual Acadian skirt and 
josey of homespun. The little feet were bare. 
In the right hand, she held a sunbonneL She 
paused a moment, seeing her family gathered in 
a strange boat, a pretty picture of embarrass¬ 
ment ; the head bent a little, like a flower kissed 
by the wind; the cheeks brown from exposure, 
deepening in glow, as if blown into bloom; the 
dark eyes lifted at first, soon hidden under 
falling lids. Two long plaits of gold-brown hair 
trailed below the waist. 

“ Eet ees Aurore,” said the father to Grafberg. 
“Thou hast come for Angel?” he questioned, in 
French. 

As he laid the child within the arms of his 
daughter, all embarrassment disappeared. The 
brown head bent yet lower and the glowing 
cheek was tenderly pressed against the little 
white face beneath. 

Grafberg turned to assist Madame Lucien. 
She refused, however, walking the plank with 
her usual firm tread. 


^CHAPTER II. 

ANOBL. 

“An’ maman weel tek you een de ’ouse, an’ you 
weel pardon w’ile 1 see ’bout de ponaie?” asked 
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Monsieur Leblanc, standing bareheaded before 
bis guest. 

Graf berg, bowing assent, followed the turbaned 
bead—followed also the golden head of Aurore. 

Like a ghost from the dead years, it passed 
along between the tall grass, recalling bitter 
memories: recalling a lonely loveless nursery 
and a little girl oharming the dull hours ; recall¬ 
ing a meeting, years after, at a festive board, 
lights sparkling and touching the head into 
gold gleams; recalling a wedding-day and the 
nestling of orange bloom against that gold; 
recalling all that followed—the testing in the 
crucible of daily life, the dross of the gold, the 
deformed mind beneath,, where he had sought 
the one spark divine which he had thought the 
heritage of all mortals. Alas! in bis wife, he 
bad not found it. 

He had thought their child's hands would 
lead her to a better and a higher life. Poor 
little baby hands—she did not weep when they 
were folded and laid away forever. 

It was of. these tiny waxen hands he had 
thought, as the grandfather lifted that little 
dead hand lying now against the warm bosom 
of Aurore. His baby would have been just the 
age of that little one yonder. 

And so, while he walked from the bayou to 
that gray prairie home, like the swift flight of 
a bird, thought had flown down the long vista 
of memory. 

Almost before he knew, Aurore had stepped 
beneath the roof of the gallery—had passed 
through a doorway and into a room beyond. 
Almost before he knew, Madame Lucien, bowing 
courteously, had motioned him to enter her 
bouse. 

The girl with the gold-brown bair had disap¬ 
peared. He shook himself as if casting aside a 
heavy weight and looked around. 

Once or twice before he had entered Acadian 
homes, but none were pleasant*, He had 
departed with an impression of pretty, ragged, 
barefooted children, playing on dirty floors, or 
gathered about tables not over-clean to eat rice 
and drink coffee. Here everything was quite 
different. The floors were very dean. The 
chinks of the cypress walls were filled with dried 
mud—the whole forming a coloring of blended 
gray tones. There was a bed in the corner, 
covered with a white quilt of home weaving. In 
another corner hung a hammock. Against the 
wall, on pegs, were suspended the Sunday shoes 
of the family—thick-soled and heeled—three 
pairs of women’s boots, and the tiny shoes of 
Angel. 

The evening was cool, the big fire comfortable. 


It sparkled aud blazed cheerily, dancing over 
the bright tins in varied reflections. 

After awhile, Monsieur Leblanc entered, clos¬ 
ing the door and shutting out the light of the 
dying day. Then the firelight, flickering, sent 
lights and shadows all about the walls. Among 
them, Aurore passed back and forth, setting cups 
and saucers and plates on the white table. 

There was coffee steaming in a tin pot on the 
hearth. Two pots, with coals spread beneath, 
stood somewhat forward. Every now and then 
she stooped, drawing forth fresh coals with a 
long stick. 

Grafberg, seeing once how the firelight brought 
out the gold while she bent, turned away and 
talked with the father. “ The winter had been 
very mild, but, if m’sieu wished, game remained 
plentiful, the garson Aide would guide m’sieu 
to the beet hunting-land for snipe, woodcock,- 
mallard, or teal—what m’sieu wished.” 

44 No,” the stranger answered. He thanked 
Monsieur Leblanc. 

44 Perhaps then for fish—m’sieu loved the fish. 
It was almost the season, and, if m’siqu wished—” 

44 No,” Grafberg interrupted, 44 he did not 
care to fish.” 

44 Ah, well, if it was cattle m’sieu desired—” 

44 No,” the stranger again interrupted. 44 1 
have come a long way in my boat; I may go 
further; I cannot telL I promised once to take 
this journey. A promise is a promise.” 

44 Ah, yasse,” responded Leblanc, 44 dass zo. 
Wat you promeese, dat you muss do, ain’t eet?” 

There was a small-featured dark young woman 
in the rooip, made known as Madame Aide. 
She, at this moment, announced coffee, and the 
traveler found himsolf by the humble board. 
The meal was appetizing—a stew of birds, rice, 
corn-bread, and coffee, all served with extreme 
cleanliness. 

In the centre of the table, Aurore had set a 
bunch of mistletoe and holly. She did not 
speak during supper, save to answer a few ques¬ 
tions put by Madame Lucien, and the eyes were 
not once raised. All conversation rested between 
host and guest. 

Afler supper, the boat was inspected. The 
tide bad risen a little, but Aide had not come, 
and, when Monsieur Leblanc again offered his 
roof, the traveler did not refuse. 

Somehow, the pastoral quiet of the evening 
scene and the peace of the little home yonder 
had made exertion difficult. Moreover, that 
little, white, dead hand: it seemed jqst the hand 
of his baby daughter, stretched from her tiny 
grave. 

Such cases stirred his deep mind to action* 
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Paralysis, trance—all the maladies of nerve* < wheel, now passed into the chamber beyond, 
power. Did they not form the border-land j “ I don’ kno’ w at got de beb£e, me. Somtime 
’twixt those two evading mysteries, pale death she chry an’ chry*—two, t’ree houre—den she 
and rose-liued life? | go slip.” He shook his head, when he recom- 

Re-enterirfg the house, he found Madame ; menced work, only lifting it a moment when 
Luclen knitting, Aurore spinning. Except on \ Madame Lucien followed Aurore. 
the stage, ho had never before seen a woman j “You would help me greatly,” persisted the 
spinning. The memory which came to him now j; stranger, “ if you could tell me whether, long* 
was not a pleasant one—private theatricals, the J ago—” 

music of Faust, the vision of Marguerite, the j “ M’sieu—pardon,” interrupted Leblanc, ris- 
echo of a voice—his wife’s voice, rolling through \ ing, as a yet louder cry rang through the room, 
the dead years like a mocking call from her j “You maight not bliv, mais somtime—me. 
grave. He half regretted having left his boat, j I meek de beWe tranqueel. M’sieu weel pardon, 
and frowned somewhat as he seated himself \ weel haixeuse, dat I go?” 

where he could not see the girl whirling her j He stood, bowing politely, divided between an 
wheel. | anxiety to calm the child and a fear of seeming 

His eyes fell on the pegs by the hammock. \ discourtesy. 

The women’s boots were gone—against the Wall! “Go, by all means,” exclaimed the gnest, 
there hung only the tiny shoes of Angel. Almost \ watching his host as he passed from sight, 
unconsciously, he glanced toward Madame Lu- j “There’B a rough sort of grace about nil these 
cien’S feet. He could not see. The skirts of the J people and a rough sort of grace about all their 
old woman fell low. Then he glanced toward \ lives,” he mentally added, glancing afouml. 
Aurore. Yes: the ten little toes were covered j On the floor, the knitting of the grandmother 

now; two little black tips of leather peeped { had fallen; from the wheel, Aurora's thread 

fYom wider her dkirt. \ hung brokert; and against a chair the grand- 

“ They arc all alike,” thought Orafberg, 
marking a f ml kerchief knotted about the girl’s 
throat: “prairie and city, old and young—they 
are all vain. 1 ’ And he talked to the host, who l the trateler moved his chair nearer the brick 

sat before him making n nCt of stoat twine. \ hearth, and, drawing a paper fh>tn his pocket, 

“And you say this bayou is the main stream unfolded it, spreading the whole as evenly a* 
here?” asked the stranger, pursuing a conver- j possible over his knees: 1 not a newspaper, not 
sation which had been commenced without by j e*ven a white paper—rather* a parchment, thick 
the boat. j and yellow and much lined. Oblivions to the 

14 Yasse,” answered Leblanc, pausing to point j cries of the child, he sat in the flre^glow, head 
a brown finger over his shoulder; “an’ hallc J bowed, Anger and eyes following cortain dark 
dem w’at you zee hon dat zide, dey rhon een J lines. So completely had all things disappeared 
dees won. Dey dheep—dey not leel, non ; an’ \ before the interest of study, that he dtd not heed 
plaintie Isle—ommarque, we zay: plaintie ees <; tho opening and closing of a door, did hot notice'' 
hon dat zide. Boeg bote maight go dere.” 5 figure of a young Acadian standing beside 
“I have heard they are not very safe places: j him in the Are-glow—was quite deaf to bis 
I have heard that, long ago, bad men ran S 41 B’soir, m’sieu.” 

their—” j 44 Odd I should have stumbled on tlie right 

44 Ah, bah!” exclaimed Leblanc, a gleam like i spot,” he muttered, presently, moving slightly, 
a flame shooting into his blue eyes. 44 W’aire > so that the corner of his eye caught the toe- 
eoa dere not baide maine? You taile me—eh? j of a boot. 

W’aire ees dere not?” > He started a little, and, looking up quickly, 

“And this bayou connects directly with the ^ met the ga*t of the blackest and boldest eyes 

bay? I mean: you can go to the bay and the \ he had ever seen. 

Gulf by following the bayou into which this! “Ah, ydu are Monsieur Alc£e Leblanc, 

bayou empties?” < I suppose.” And, coolly meeting tho regards 

“Yasse,” answered Leblanc; “honlie—” of the young man, he deliberately refolded the 

What he was about to say died on his lips; ^ parchment, 
for, at this moment, tlie loud cries of a child rang \ 44 M’sieu meek meestek. I ham Raoul Beau* 

through the room. \ voir me, cousin to Alcde.” 

“ You haire? Eet. ees Angel,” said the grand- \ 44 So?” said Grafberg. “Monsieur Leblanc 

father, looking after Aurore—who, deserting her 1 has been expecting his son.” 


; fatner’s net trailed, apparently in hopelesa 
j tangle. 

\ The fire bhrned cheerily, and, after awhile. 
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“ He yondah,” making here a peculiar gesture white, some yellow, tho natural color of thewan- 
with lithe long.dark thumb. “He zee bout.ees \ keen, some blue, dyed with indigo-^-an accom- 
o'ese, yasse. Dai be bee chry laike de deb—ain’t j plishment in which the Aoodi&ns are proficient, 
eei?” added the young Acadian, frowning. \ At the further end of the attic stood a primi- 
“ She cries as if frightened.” j tive loom, and on some rough shelves were 

“ Vritenn? I vritenn er, yasse,” exclaimed \ stored rolls of Acadian weaving, oottonade, white 
the newcomer, shrugging his shoulders. “ I ; coverlets, blue blankets, and yellow. On the 
meek er b’hev, yasse. I b'iiv de deb got er, ? floor, near the loom, were great palmetto 
me.” > baskets, heaped to overflowing. “ Like white 

He bent forward here, and kicked a falling log : and yellow and blue clouds, caught and tucked 
with his thick boot, and then he stood up, and, > away under the roof,” thought Graf berg, as he 
evidently with the familiarity of one intimate, : dashed open the shutter and daylight revealed 
stalked into the next room. | details which the dim light of his night*lantern 

Graf berg heard the child’s cries rise almost $ had not fairly disclosed. 


into shrieks. It was more than he could bear. > A strange peace fell over him while he stood 
He wondered—had they allowed the young brute > without the door, and at the head of that little 
to touch her? Quite carried away by this | ladder stairway built against the wall outside, 
thought, almost indeed before he knew what he \ and up which he had climbed to her cot. The 
had thought, he found himself among them all— \ prairie sparkled with dew, and herds of cattle 
found the little Angel in bis arms, and his slen- \ wandered in the early light. Over the marsh 
der fingers passing over her baby head. \ hung curtains of mist, through which faintly 

Somewhere, somehow, through the languages j appeared a great expanse, far stretching west- 
of the past, gathered from ancestors lost in \ ward. Twisted bayous and rounded coulees, 
oblivion, there bad descended to this man a^ catching sunlight here and there, rested among 
strong power—the power to calm human nerves* 5 the grasses, Hke mirrors framed in yellow. 
His touch, remarkable for gentleness, was> Below, he could see Madame Lucien, tossing 
remarkable for strength, and the child yielded l corn to the poultry. Chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
as others bad yielded, her cries dying into low \ geese, they crowded abdut her feet, a motley 
sobs. \ assemblage. She stood among them, as they 

“I think you had better go away,” be said, j scrambled, not unlike a great fowl of superior 
presently, lifting bis quiet face. “ 1 understand i -breed, her turban quite gorgeous in color, 
wbat to do. If you go, she will sleep.” Down on the bayourbank, his host was drawing 

And, when they were all gone, save Madame fish-lines. 

Lucien, who sat with straight back and with The two young men, Aide Leblanc and Raoul 
wide-opened eyes gravely watohing, he con- Beauvoir, were dashing homeward across the 
tinued passing his hand about the head of the prairie, their small ponies fairly spurning the 
child till she was quite asleep. earth. The stronger noted their bold graceful 

Memory and pity were tugging at his heart- horsemanship, then his thoughts traveled to the 
strings with tender fingers. Just so his little great city he had left months before, contrasting 
one might have slept in his arms. He wondered, life there and life here. He remembered bis 
Would she have looked like this child? He home—long avenues covered with snow, and 
gazed down, scanning the little white face, over great Norwegian firs and pines showing darkly 
which the firelight danced—such a little soft against white hillsides. Their shadow rested 
white violet face, fragile in its beauty, appeal- over his face, as he Stepped on the little gallery 
ing in plaintive helplessness. of the Acadian home, so that he scarce noted 

“ I will cure her if I can,” thought this serious ; the stately greeting of Madame Lucien and Was 
Graf bezg, as he laid her gently in bed. strangely quiet during breakfast: where the 

- young men talked with each other, while Autore 

CHAPTER III. sat, scaroe lifting from her eyes their blacks 

EflcuLAPius. : fringed lids. 

Into the attic, where the stronger slept, day-! “ Mais,” suddenly exclaimed Monsieur Le- 
light came rather dimly through the cracks of a blanc, as be concluded the recital of an odd 


closed batten shutter. However, he could see t 
a pointed shingled roof above, and rafters, l 


experience in hunting, “ mais, you wan’ zee de 
boss zbot? B’old de gret chasseur—dass M sieu 


from which were suspended bunches of herbs Raoul Beauvoir,” here laying a brown hand on 
.and hanks of cotton, ready for spinning. > the blue sleeve of the nephew. 

Against the wall bung yet other banks, some { The young Acadian did not disclaim; ho 
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simply threw back his black head, lifted a little i 
the chin, on which grew soft untrimmed black s 
beard, and regarded the stranger with eyes \ 
which seemed to challenge denial. 5 

“ You are a people of good hunters and good j 
horsemen, I am told,” said Graf berg. < 

The very evident complaisance of young 
Beauvoir was amusing, and he smiled while 
speaking. 

“You—you wan'jute weed me? You—you 
wan’ thry?” cried Raoul, rising and standing, 
his block eyes ablaze. 

“I have no such desire,” said Grafberg,; 
quietly; “ I know you are a good hunter.” 

.“Ah, dass zo,” responded Raoul: “an*—an’ 

I no mees—non.” 

. He reseated himself while speaking, but his : 
eyes did nqt lose their fiery glow; and, before 
the others had finished the repast, he had taken 
his great hat and gone without. 

Monsieur Leblanc, soon after, went on the j 
gallery, and Grafberg followed. Here the little 
Angel was lying in a large cradle, watched by : 
Madame Lueien. 

“Ah, my little friend,” said the stranger, ; 
bending over the cradle, looking earnestly into 
the dark eyes, and laying his sunburned band : 
on her white forehead. 

“ She slip—yasse. Maman say she slip halle j 
de naight—yasse.” 

Grafberg did not reply. He was stroking the 
curly head: he was dreaming that his little one 
lived—that he had something to hold in his 
warm heart. The birds had their nestlings and ; 
their mates, but he— 

“ 1 would like to cure this child,” he Baid, ! 
abruptly rising and without apology breaking ; 
into some polite invitation for a longer stay, 
which the host urged and which he, indeed, had 
not heard, “ I would like to cure this child.” 

Monsieur Leblanc became instantly silent, but 
glanced furtively toward his mother. 

“ Perhaps you do not remember what I told ; 
you last night—that I understand these cases. ; 
In fact,” continued Grafberg, smiling, “I an 
a follower of Esculapius—in other words, a 
doctor.” 

Monsieur Leblanc ran his small brown hand 
through his gray locks, yet did not speak. 

“Do you understand?” said Grafberg, some-; 
what impatiently. “ Your grandchild is a sound ; 
healthy child. The paralysis from which Bhe 
suffers is the result of her illness. With care, 
it can be cured. I will undertake to cure it. 

I shall be in this country a few weeks longer. 
Business will keep me here, and 1 can spare 
time for this.” 


Monsieur Leblanc turned toward his mother. 
She was knitting diligently. She did not lift 
her eyes. The face looked hard. He rolled hin 
hat around in his hands, as if embarrassed. 
Suddenly, the embarrassment died, and the hard 
look of the mother was reflected on the face of 
the son. Grafberg, watching both, was struck 
with the likeness revealed by similarity of 
expression. 

“ You zay you meek Angel waile?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ Bon l ’Ow much you kaske?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nuting? An’ you staighe een de ’ouse?" 

“ Or in my boat yonder—or my tent.” 

“ W’at faw you haske nuting? Who yon, 
ainey waiglie?” 

“Well,” said tho stranger, an odd little smile 
lurking under hiB beard, “ a great many hundred 
years ago, there was a man named Escnlapius, 
who cured the sick and went about relieving 
those who suffered, just because it gave him 
pleasure. I am one of his followers. I would 
like to be Esculapius, and cure your little grand¬ 
daughter. “ I have a great many names. Out 
in the world, people know me as Dr. Thorpe 
Grafberg. But here,” be was silent a moment, 
his eyes sweeping over the fair scene, them 
returning to rest on the face of Angel, “here, 
I will take just the one name, EsculapiuB.” 

“ Haisculaipius? Haisculaipius ?” shaking his 
head thoughtfully. “ I don kno dat nem, me. 
Haisculaipius! An ow you meek Angel waile? 
Wat you goin do—eh?” 

“Well,” said the guest, stooping and holding 
the little hand in his own, “ 1 shall rub bo —and 
I shall also use electricity.” 

“ Ailaictraicitie? An wass dat?” 

Grafberg hesitated a moment, thinking how 
best to explain, then, pointing upward, said 
slowly : “ Electricity is what makes the lightning 
in heaven. You know our large cities are made 
light with it now. For cases like this—cases of 
paralysis—physicians have often used it.” 

“ An you wan burn Angel?” 

“No^-oh, no. You will see. She will feel 
just a little trembling.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Dat b’long to Dieu, dat ailaictraicitie, wat 
you wan tek hout de cieux. Non.” 

He again shook his head, turned to his mother, 
and spoke rapidly in the dialect of his people. 
Madame Lueien did not cease knitting. When 
the son had quite finished, she uttered a few 
words, as she relapsed into silence, lifting her 
keen eyes to cost on the stranger a regard of 
intense distate. 
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Now. Graf berg was a man of strong determi¬ 
nation; and ignorance, the ignorance of super¬ 
stition, aroused in hiji soul ail the combative 
powers of his being. Besides, was it not his duty 
to heal the sick? Could he leave this little 
being a victim to living death ? 

44 Monsieur Leblanc,” he hesitated a moment, 
as if studying how best to assail mother and son, 
and, as be hesitated, looked around, like one 
seeking help. Aurore had left her household 
duties—she hung within the doorway, listening 
intently, her eyes downcast, the head bent. 
Graf berg turned, so that he could not see. She 
was to him a discord. 14 Monsieur Leblanc, all 
that we use is God's. The tisane, which your 
mother gives—do you not take it from God’s 
fields?” 

“Dass so,” responded Leblanc, thoughtfully. 

44 Tell your mother what I say.” 

The son translated, the mother replied. The 
son again translated: 

44 Dass nuting, she zay. Dieu, he geev de erd 
to hus.” 

44 My friend, God gives us whatever we can 
take of His works. He puts in us a mind, and 
with that mind we may seek, and we may take 
even from the sky.” 

44 Dass zo,” responded Leblanc, and again 
interpreted, and again talked with his mother. 

44 Maman, she zay no goot.” 

But Graf berg marked the old man's face had 
softened—one point was gained. What next? 
He gazed down on the little one, who was draw¬ 
ing a rosary through the fingers of the dead 
hand. His thoughts traveled backward. 

44 My friend, once a child came to me—a little 
girl. She had dark eyes like this little one. If 
she had lived, she would have been like your 
Angel. But she died. It is of her I think 
when I say: ‘Let me make this child well.* 
Surely, when an angel, my baby angel, talks 
with the eyes of your child, surely you cannot 
think I would work with evil.” 

Graf berg had never before spoken of his child. 
His voice was low and solemn. 

Monsieur Leblanc hesitated. His face soft¬ 
ened. 

44 You got no maw ?” he questioned. 

Grafberg answered with a low-spoken “No.” 


j 44 An la vieille? Yo’ waive?” 

44 She also is dead.” 

Leblanc looked down on Angel, the sacred 
beads gleaming among the baby fingers, and 
then he spoke to his mother, and the old woman 
replied. 

But, while they were talking, a strange thing 
happened: the shy Acadian maiden stepped 
forth from the doorway, kneeled by the cradle, 
lifted Angel, kissed the little wan face, and so 
stood before Grafberg, offering the child with 
eager hands and eager words. 

“She maine. De maman zay w’en she daie: 
4 Aurore, she ees faw dee.’ An ? I zay, me: 
4 Meek Angel waile.’ Tek de ailaictraicitie, 
M’sieu Haisculaipius—dass nuting.” 

And now indeed Madame Luden ceased knit¬ 
ting. She lifted her hard face, to meet only 
her own bold spirit in the face of son and 
grandchild. 

44 Yasse — dass zo,” muttered Monsieur Le¬ 
blanc, nodding bis head. 

44 And you wish me to cure her?” asked the 
guest, looking not at Aurore, but at Leblanc. 

44 Weed de ailaictraidtie—weed ’ow you weel,” 
answered the old man, taking the child from his 
daughter. 

“And I may commence at onoe?” 

“An* you maight b’geen might awf—ain’t 
eet? ’ 

Fortunately the traveler, in the last town by 
which he passed, had bought an electric battery, 
needing it for some experiments on fish or bird: 
and so, but a few moments later, on the gallery 
of the Acadian home, made to the little paralysed 
body his first application. The child rested in 
her cradle, the grandfather and Aurore bending 
near. 

Madame Lucicn had disappeared • before tht 
unholy performance. 

Raoul Beauvoir, on his pony, dashed back 
and forth three times before the old fence—bent 
down, stood high, swooped low to gather a white 
hill lily— 

All in vain. Aurore did not heed, did not 
once lift her graceful head : and he swept away 
over the prairie, a cloud on his face, a cloud in 
his heart. 

[to be continued.] 


INFLUENCE. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 5 And lifts us unawares 

Into our inmost being rolls, i Out of all meaner cares. 
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BY MISS M 


The scene was a long hotel parlor—cheered, 
this rainy day, by a great fire of hickory logs. 
About the hearth were grouped the dowagers, 
enjoying the warmth, their fancy-work, and the 
flavor of gossip, restrained, yet penetrating. 
The young people, principally feminine, were 
trying to extract eiyoyment from meagre 
resources. < Some played cards, after a languid 
fashion. Miss Beck, at the piano, Beemed to be 
feeling for certain StrauBs waltzes—thereby ren¬ 
dering them in a fragmentary and exasperating 
way. Miss Dormer and Miss Martin exchanged 
opinions over their afglian work. Miss Dormer 
was perpetually embroidering afghan stripes, 
and cared not Whether it rained or shone, pro* 
Tided somebody would teach her a new stitch. 
Miss Pemberley was trying to charm the only 
eligible bachelor present, Laurence Porter, who 
refused to be charmed, and spent his time roll¬ 
ing and unrolling her balls of worsted and 
glancing at a table where a handsome girl was 
playing cards. 

“Oh, just listen!” sighed Miss Pemberley. 
44 Hear Miss Beck.” 

44 Horrible !” said Kate Martin. 

“Oh, do you think so? The least sound of those 
waltzes puts me in mind of delightful things— 
don’t they remind you of delightful things, Mr. 
Porter?” 

14 1 beg pardon, Miss Pemberley ; I did not hear 
what you were saying.” 

At this moment there was a ringing laugh from 
the girl at the card-table. 

“Dear me I” ejaculated Miss Pemberley, put¬ 
ting her hand to her ear. 4 4 How Jeannette Chan- 
ning does laugh!” 

Just then, Miss Cbanning followed by a 
young man, came toward them. 

There was about Miss Channing a delightful 
atmosphere, the radiation of her perfect health 
and her bloom—her presence was inspiriting; 
she enjoyed things, and she made other people 
enjoy them. All men liked Miss Channing, and 
alas ! Miss Channing liked all men. 

In the chill of these mountain rainy days, 
most of the girls looked heavy-eyed and pale; 
Miss Channing bloomed the brighter. 

She wore a little brown hat, tipped over her 
eyes, and she twirled incessantly a slip of a cane, 
which Laurence Porter had cut and peeled for 
( 248 ) 


ETA H Y D B. 


j Iter on the mountain-side, the evening before. 
\ She leaned over the back of Rosalie Pemberley’s 
s chair, taking no notice of Mr. Porter’s look and 
the chair pushed silently toward her. 

“ Still at worsted-work, Rosalie ? Aren’t you 
frightfully tired of making babies’ afghans?” 

\ “Don’t you ever do fancy-work, Miss Chan- 

< uing ?” said Miss Dormer. 

“Never.” 

< 44 Dear me, what a resource you deprive your- 
| self of,” said Kate Martin. 

| 44 1 should not find it one—~it would bore me 

\ intensely.” 

| “Oh!” cried Miss Dormer, 44 imagine any- 

s body being bored by it! Don't you do any kiud 
\ of work, Miss Channing?” 
j 44 Yes.” 

! “I don’t believe you do,” said Rosalie Pem- 
j berley, catching and holding fast one of the 
\ white hands that rested on her shoulder. 44 1 
i don’t believe these fingers ever did. a useful 
$ thing, Netta Channing.” 

| A smile curved Miss Channing s lip. She 
J was thinking of the four little brothers and sis- 
| ters whom those slender digits had helped to 
s equip for the summer. 

( Laurence Porter did not smile; his brows con- 

< traded as he watched the hand softly clasped 

< and caressed by Miss Pemberley. 

| 44 1 wish it would stop raining,” said Kate 

j Martin. 44 This weather and being kept shut up 

< here grow awfully tiresome.” 

\ 44 We must invent an amusement,” cried Miss 

i Pemberley. 44 Don’t let us indulge in being 
| dull.” 

\ 44 It is dull,” said Miss Channing, with a 

\ mocking glance at Porter. 

! 44 Can’t we alter the face of things?” said he, 

j calmly. “ A vigorous effort, well directed, might 
j do much—” 

> “ Oh, how nice! Mr. Porter is going to think of 

\ something entertaiuing,” said Miss Pemberley. 

\ 44 Would it not be possible to get up a charade 

< or two?” 

| “Charades? The very thing! You’ll act, 

J won’t you, Netta?” 

\ “Act? I abhor it — nothing would induce 
me!” 

\ 44 Oh, Netta—how provoking!” 

i “Why? I will look on with pleasure, pro- 
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Tided they are not too long and everybody does f 41 The bride? Oh, Netta Channing, I want for 
not talk at once.” J the bride. Call her, won’t you. Rosalie?” 

** Y ou’ll act, vton’t you, Mr. Porter? and be- “Netta! Netta Channing! Come in here, you 
stage manager?” J and Mr. West. We want you,” calls Miss Pem- 

Poor Laurence—he cared not a fig for all the \ berley. 
charades that ever Were devised, and knew as J Miss Channing accepts the role vivaciously, 
little about them as could well be imagined ; but \ “Play the part of the missing bride, Mrs. 
Miss Channing had, two days ago, expressed an < Fitzhugh?’' she cries. “It will be charming, 
enthusiastic interest therein, and, in suggesting j But where shall I get the right sort of dress?” 
the amusement, he thought he had artfully intro- f “And who is to be the bridegroom?” adds 
duced the very thing to awaken her. < Miss Pemberley. 


“Hark!” cried Jeannette Channing, with \ “Yes—that is rather an important considera- 
sudden vivacity. “ The stage ! Let us see the > tion,” says Miss Channing, with a certain arch yet 
Arrivals!” } meditative smile that sometimes steals over her 


The coach disgorged its usual load of dry j face when she is amused at a thought of her own. 


elderly invalids, but, from the box, sprang a < 
young figure. ; 

“ A man, Netta! A new man ! I wonder who ? 
be is?” Miss Martin pinched her friend’s arm \ 


in an excited manner. 


“ May I offer myself for the place, Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh ?” asks West, quietly. 

“ What courage !” cries Miss Pemberley. 

“ Say rather, what presumption ! You do not 


1 He is very handsome, whoever he is,” said \ accepted?” 


j answer, Mrs. Fitzhugh—I am to consider myself 


Netta, slowly. > “Ask Miss Channing,” rejoins Mrs. Fitzhugh. 

That evening, old Mrs. Pelham introduced the \ “Mrs. Fitzhugh consents^—I consider myself 
stranger as her nephew, Mr. Barton West. \ accepted,” West declares, with placid assurance. 

From that night, Miss Channing was no more • “ By yourself,” retorts Miss Channing, laugh- 

beard to complain of dullness. She danced and i ing, though her color deepens slightly, 
talked and rode untiringly, and Mr. Barton j For the next few days, the “corps drama- 
West was usually her cavalier. \ tique” are absorbed in preparations and their 

Rival “swains” shrugged their shoulders j own importance, 
nnd gave their attentions to someone else—all? The “baron,” the “baron’s retainers,” and 
but Laurence Porter, who had loved Netta \ the “ Christmas guests,” descend upon the vil- 


Clianning so long that his adoration had become lage shops and make heavy purchases of paper 

an old story to her, and she thought nothing cambrics and other costly fabrics. 

about it. > A stage and curtain are put up at one end of 

Comes another chill rainy day to drive every- ' the ball-room. Barton West arranges the foot- 
one into the radius of the parlor fire, and the \ lights, and shows himself in everything the 
Afghans and tidies, the sofa-cushions and chair- \ most capable of managers—his taste and inge- 
covers, flourish once more. The old ladies wave < nuity are invaluable. 

their caps and hobnob cheerfully, and every- < “ It does very well,” pronounces Mrs. Fitz- 

thing looks precisely as it did a week before, on l hugh, surveying the result meditatively. “ Some- 
the day when Barton West came. > body must get evergreens and make a wreath to 

Miss Channing is not in the parlor now—she \ conceal that ugly place where the curtain is 
is walking in the ball-room. tacked.” 

Somebody suddenly wishes, very audibly, that j “ Oh, never mind the wreath—The Mistletoe 
somebody else would think of something amusing < Bough promises to wave ubiquitously,” titters 
to do, upon which Mrs. DeLancey Fitzhugh—who, •: Miss Dormer. 

in virtue of “ancestors,” a very imposing^ “Where is that mistletoe bough?” shrieks 
demeanor, and an air of complete information \ young Harry Fitzhugh, who is turning summer- 
on every point, takes the lead in matters esthetic \ saults over the floor. “ You’re all of you forever 
in the community—announces that she has j talking about it. and I haven't seen it yet. Shoot 
thought of something, and is prepared to com- j that mistletoe bough, I say!” 
muni cate it to a select circle. She thereupon \ “Harry, Harry,” cries his mother. “What 
euggeto the dramatic rendering of the pretty ; language! Never let me hear you say* shoot’ 
dolorous legend of “The Mistletoe Bough.” j again.” 

“And who is to be the bride, dear Mrs. Fitz- < “ Why not, mother?” says Master Fitzhugh, 

hugh?” asks Rosalie Pemberley, after much ; performing another summersault. “Shoot is a 
discussion has been spent on the matter. J jolly good word to say.” 
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“ It’s a very nice thing to do/’ remarks Miss 
Channing. “ I adore shooting at a mark.” 

“ Do you?” rejoins Mr. West, “ Then why not | 
try it ? I have a pistol here—we can go up on j 
the mountain.” 

“Do you really know how to shoot, Netta?” : 
inquires Miss Pemberley. \ 

“ If there is a thing I can do, Rosalie, it is ^ 
shoot at a mark.” < 

Laurence Porter looks up from the absorbing j 


nette Channing, ever restless, went on a tour of 
investigation, among the rocks and bushes. 
Laurence Porter watched her movements for & 
moment, then followed her. 

She glanced around smilingly when she heard 
the footsteps in the ferns, but her countenance 
changed when she saw who was approaching. 

“ That is rather a dangerous direction for you. 
Miss Channing; there are too many rattlesnakes 
about.” 


occupation of making a willow whistle for the j “ Thanks, Mr. Porter; but I am not afraid.” 

young Fitzhugh, and laughs. s “ I fear a rattlesnake would scarcely respect 

“ I don’t doubt it, Miss Channing; that is just \ your feelings, Miss Channing, should you chance 
about what you can do—shoot at a mark !” \ to meet one—” 

Miss Channing colors angrily at this speech. J “ I think there is no danger of that,” she 

“I can do more than that, Mr. Porter, thanks ■ said, coldly. 

—I flatter myself that I can hit a mark.” \ “Will you not go this way instead? That 

“ I have heard young women assert that \ locality is noted for snakes—this path is equally 
before,” replies Laurence, imperturbably ; “they \ interesting and perfectly safe.” 
usually think that they know how to shoot and to < “1 don’t think so, 1 assure you.” 

row.” | “ Try this path to the right,” persisted Lrw- 

Mr. West, at this moment, appears with his I rence. “ Don’t be reckless.” 
pistol, but in a state of perplexity, because he j Unfortunate word! She turned with a sudden 
has not been able to And cartridges to fit it, S most childish petulance. 

Mr. Martin, an unobtrusive personage, rarely 5 “Do let me alone. I will do as I choose. I 
heard from, produces a handful, but they answer \ wish you would go back. I don’t see why you 
no better. J think it necessary to supervise my movements 


“ What shall we do? I am so disappointed !” i continually os you do—” 
cries Miss Channing. < “ I will go back at once,” said the young man. 

“ I have a pair of pistols,” Porter says, and j “ But promise me that you will not venture 
goes at once in search of them. < among the rocks to the lefL” 

They followed a path which wound easily up j “ I wish you would go back,” she said, impa- 


the mountain side. West and Miss Channing ' tiently. 


“ You know 1 do not like to be followed 


went first, and were sufficiently far from the j and advised and directed, os though I were a 


others to make their conversation inaudible; but < child three years old!” 

Laurence Porter watched, with persistent self- \ Laurence said not a word; he folded his arms, 
torture, the changes in Netta’s face as she turned < and, leaning against a tree, watched thoughtfully, 
it to her companion. He thought it had never < for a minute or two, her impetuous progress, 
looked more bewitching—the warmth aud exer- ^ Despite her Bcornful humor, Miss Channing 
cise heightened her color, the sunlight flickered \ took care to avoid the spot that Porter had desig- 
through the rich foliage and touched her hair \ nated ; but, chancing to look up, she saw him still 
from time to time, her clear eyes had in them J standing, like a sentinel, under the pine-tree, 
an expression of unwonted earnestness as she \ Instantly the young lady altered her course and 
listened to West. Twice, when the way was \ hastened to the left, disappearing behind a large 
steep, she leaned on his arm. And Laurence j boulder. 

strangled a deep groan of wrath and despair. Her sentinel, without a moment’s hesitation, 
then bent and gently helped over the rough S sprang after her and reached her just as she was 
places little Miss Martin, who was out of \ preparing to step into what she considered “ a. 
breath and apt to be left behind. \ lovely wild nook.” 

Fresh was the mountain breeze that swept l Laurence, without ceremony, seized her arm 
their faces as they gained the summit—sweet s and drew ber away, exclaiming imperatively: 
and aromatic from its course through the pines \ “ Miss Channing—do you know what you are 

and hemlocks. Several of the party rested in 
the old summer-house and fell to deciphering 
idly the names carved deeply on the pillars and 
benches by hands long since returned to dust, 
and West searched for a good target-tree. Jean- 


about?” 

“You had better ask yourself that question, 
Mr. Porter,” said Netta, as haughtily as she 
could, under the disconcerting influence of a 
violent jerk. 
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“ Look !” he answered, pointing to the rock > 
on which she hod been standing. A large rattle- j 
snake was gliding from under it, and in among l 
the rocks beyond. Laurence’s eyes flashed; he j 
looked sternly yet tenderly into the incredulous j 
startled face beside him. 1 

“ Was I not right?” he said. j 

“ I wish you would be kind enough to let go 1 
my arm,” Miss Channing responded. “You 5 
have pinched it black and blue.” j 

“I have been looking for you everywhere,” j 
said West’s voice. “ Have you given up your j 
intention of shooting, Miss Channing?” s 

“Not at all. Let us begin At once.” j 

“ Well, Netta,” said Miss Pemberley, who was j 
sitting, with a very discontented face, in the j 
summer-house when they regained it. “ I 
thought you had taken the two gentlemen and 
gone home by another route.” 

“By no means. Oh, what lovely pistols!” j 
cried Miss Channing. 

“Take care: they are loaded,” said Porter. \ 
She took up one of them immediately, giving 
him a defiant glance. 

“Not every woman has your brave spirit,” 
whispered West. 

“ Don’t turn that pistol this way, Netta, for j 
mercy’s sake,” cried Miss Pemberley: “ I have i 
no faith in you.” 5 

“ You should really be more careful,” said 
Porter; “it will be off in a minute.” j 

The words had scarcely left his lips when < 
there was a flash, a report, and a shrill scream j 
from Miss Pemberley. The pistol had gone off J 
in Miss Channing*s unskillful hand, and the j 
victim was Laurence Porter. \ 

The ball had passed into his shoulder and j 
lodged there; but, as far os could be ascertained j 
by an imperfect examination, no bones were j 
broken. I 


The others crowded about him; but Netta 
neither spoke nor made any attempt to render 
assistance: she was paralyzed by what she had 
done. 

Laurence uttered no complaint as he descended 
the rough mountain-path, supported by West 
and young Martin, though the jolting must have 
given him severe pain at times. 

Miss Channing walked behind them. Once, 
half-way, he stepped on a stone, wliieb rolled 
under his foot. Netta gave a low ory and 
involuntarily extended her arms. Laurence 
turned and looked anxiously at her, though he 
tried to smile. 

“ Do not distress yourself,” he said. “ I am 
very slightly hurt, I assure you. Don’t give 
the accident a moment’s thought—I beg that 
you will not!” 

“ But I will! I am dreadfully sorry ! ” cried 
the girl, impetuously. 

At the foot of the mountain was found a 
carriage that had brought visitors to the hotel. 
This was fortunate; and West thought it wisest to 
drive immediately to the surgeon of the village. 

Poor Laurence — his face was pale enough 
when he leaned it against the shawl that Miss 
Channing hod rolled up and placed for it; but, 
despite pain and exhaustion, he had found a ray 
of hope that rendered him a happier man than 
when he had passed that spot two hours before. 

The “ Mistletoe Bough ” was not played that 
evening, nor for some time afterward. When 
it was given, the bride was not Jeannette Chan¬ 
ning. After that afternoon on the mountain, 
she discovered something she had never dreamed 
of. When she took the role of bride, she took 
it in earnest. And let us hope, for Laurence 
Porter’8 sake, that she was not a treasure lost 
as soon as gained, like the poor little lady of 
the “ Mistletoe Bough.” 


SHAKING HANDS. 

BY THEODORK B . DALE. 


There is an art in shaking hands 
Not everybody understand*; 

And, 4a they go through life untaught, 
The simple act expresses imugbt, , 

The fingers limp within our own 
Awaken no responsive tone 
From the electric Mres that send 
The hearty greeting to a friend. 

But oh ! there is a simple touch, 

Gentle and soft, that means so much— 
The pulses of onr soul are stirred, 

A» if we heard the spoken word; 


The outstretched hand, the hearty grasp. 
The fingers locked In loving clasp, 

Freeh strength and courage have bestowed 
To many a one along life's road. 

Some lonely traveler it may l>e, 

Yearning for love and sympathy, 

And quick the sign to comprehend— 

“My heart is true, and I’m your friftod.” 
Tims one repels, another draws ; 

And many are mi.^udged because- 
Not one in twenty understands 
The gracious art of shaking baud*. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


INCE I was nearer forty than ' all lie knew about the lady—as he did about 
even a man cares to be, one : every 90ul under the two roofs—while doing the 
would reasonably have con- honors on my installation in my new apartment, 
eluded that, if 1 proposed ■ and, as I had already heard something of Madame 
ever to fail in love. 1 ought f Marsan's history, I was more interested than in 
to have done it long before. > the accounts regarding the rest of my new 
I am far from saying \ neighbors. 

that in my youth 1 had \ Madame Marson was on English lady who had 
omitted to indulge in occa- \ been living with her mother in a comfortable 
sional fancies, but they had never taken healthy manner at Dresden, when, nine years before the 
root—never even struck deep enougli to leave period of which I am writing, unexpected 
me sweet or bitter memories to look back on in * reverses rendered it necessary for her to take up 
my solitary hours. Indeed, for a long while, I j the profession of teacher. Monsieur Marsan 
had given up any hope of such pleasant fillip to \ was a Frenchman by descent, though born in 
my monotonous life, though sometimes 1 dreamed, t Saxony, and, at the time Miss Beresford began 
os all lonely men must, of the charms of a home her career as governess* was a man of forty, at 
and a family. Yet, even when indulging in such \ the head of a large porcelain manufactory, and, 
pretty visious, I was wise enough to know that though a bachelor, not exempt from fbmily 
they held drawbacks ; that at my age I should do \ responsibilities. He had taken care of his 
well to remain content with my lot, and regard > widowed stepmother for some years, and, after 
those vague dreams as spriuging out of the ' her death.be still kept in his home his half- 
exuberance of the past—only stray bit9 of the < sister, Nanette, then a child of eight summers, 
romance suitable to early life—fortifying my : Miss Beresford accepted the post of daily gov- 
resolutions always by the maxim of a cynical : erness to the little girl, and, after holding it to 
old bachelor friend, which ran in this fashion : ‘ general satisfaction Tot some months, her mother 
“As regards marriage: why, a man is proba- ; died, and Monsieur Marsaa proposed that she 
Wy sorry if he does not marry ; certainly he will ] should reside in the house with her pupil, 
be sorry if he does; so he’d better give himself \ There arose immediately, both in native circles 
the benefit of the doubt.” j and the foreign colonies, a good deal of gossip, 

And yet, in spite of moralizing and maxims, so Miss Beresford refused the position; and 
my fate overtook me one spring, when l was j Marsan, either loving her or determined not to 
living in Dresden in order to pursue certain art- j be conquered, offered her his hand. After con- 
studies and researches indispensable to a work I j siderable hesitation, Miss Beresford married 
had in contemplation. 1 was a dilettante and \ him, being then twentyfive, and for the nine 
student in a mild way, and, I may as well add j years of her husband’s life was exact and exeni- 
here, richer six times over than was necessary j plary in the performance of her wifely duties, 
to serve my modest tastes and habits. \ That she could have loved him, nobody believed; 

Circumstances suddenly induced me to change j for, though an honorable man, he was horribly 
my lodgings, and I was lucky enough to obtain j tyrannical, and held women on a level little 
a sunny first floor, including the privilege of the J above that which a good Mussulman might 
garden, in a commodious house within easy j consider their due. 

reach of the galleries and the libraries which ^ He had died of apoplexy three months before 
might be necessary to my purpose. I became madame’s neighbor, just as he had 

Here it was I fell in love, and, oddest of all— undertaken various speculations which would 
you will please neither laugh nor be shocked— \ doubtless have succeeded had he lived to manage 
with a lady who had only buried her husband J his own affairs; but, dying so suddenly as he did, 
three months previous. She lived in the adjoin- J his affairs were found to be in such a state that 
ing house, and we had the same proprietor; the J the widow and sister were menaced with ruin, 
fattest and most garrulous man, I honestly < The sum of thirty thousand dollars must be 
believe, that the world contained. He told me > raised, or the property would lapse to the cred- 
( 252 ) 
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itors. The gentlemen hod allowed nuwlame six 
months to effect the necessary loan, and it had 
been believed by them and her that the matter 
could not be difficult. Marsan had a brother in 
America, known to be rich and attached to his 
relative. Nobody had any doubt as to his readi¬ 
ness to save that dead brother’s business credit, 
as well as aid the widow. But when, after a 
good deal of delay, news came from New York, 
it was of the most unfortunate nature. Charles 
Marsan was dead too, and his heirs cared noth¬ 
ing about the good name of an unknown uncle, 
nor the material welfare of his relict. 

So you understand that, when I became 
Madame Marsan’s neighbor, the mortgages had 
exactly three months to run before they could be l 
foreclosed, and that in every direction her hopes s 
of assistance had failed. Three months more, \ 
and, in spite of of great deal of verbal sympathy 
—much thereof probably genuine—-Marsan’s > 
widow and half-sister would find themselves i 
beyond a doubt reduced to actual penury, 
through the unavoidable sacrifice of a really 
valuable property. 

Now I have made matters cleat in a clumsy 
fashion, and can go on with the personal story 
which I set out to tell.* ! 

I had been two days in those new lodgings 
when my fate overtook me—I mean when I first 
set eyes on Emily Marsan. 

It was a lovely spring evening, and* though 
early in the season, the air felt mild and soft as 
if I had been straying about the pleasure-grounds 
of some Neapolitan domain, instead of that quaint 
old garden in the heart of a northern dime. 

I had heard enough from various sources con¬ 
cerning Madame Marsan to feel deeply interested 
in her, and bad a strange inexplicable longing 
to meet her face to face. 

Now the gardens of the two houses were sepa¬ 
rated by a lofty hedge, fortified here and there 
by tall trees, with numerous breaks in (toe thicket 
of verdure, to give any curious person sufficient 
opportunities to look from one into the other. 

• As I stood near my side of the boundary in the 
last glow of the snnset, I noticed pretty Manetto 
Marsan, whom I had already seen—as graceful 
a fairy of seventeen as one could wish to look at 
—saunter out of the hoUBe, swinging her garden- 
hat in her hand. 

She strayed for a little among the newly 
arranged parterres, gathering occasionally a few 
young leaves and early buds, then, after stooping 
for some instants over a bed of crocuses, called 
in English, with the prettiest possible trace of 
foreign accent: 

“Emily, Emily, come here! Emily, I say!” 


<t I stared eagerly through ari opportune break 
j in the hedge, and saw a lady approach slowly in 
\ obedience to the eager demand. I cannot 
\ describe her; I can tell you she was tall, beauti- 
\ ful. queenly, dark as to eyes and hair, her deli- 
\ cate complexion looking unnaturally pale from 
j the contrast to her deep widow’s-weeds. But 
J what made the charm of her face was its expres- 
\ sion—a few of Fra Angelico ’9 angels have that 
\ same heavenly look, but I never saw it it. any 
\ human being except in Emily Marsan. 

“Emily, do come!” the sweet petulant yeung 
voice continued. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, quietly, in 
tones deeper and richer than those ordinarily 
possessed by her sex. 

“ Such a beetle 1 Is it a beetle? Never mind 
—but did you ever see such a' fat important 
old fellow ? Dear me, I declare he looks like the 
cathedral verger. * Now where can he possibly 
have passed the winter, to come out so sleek and 
round?” 

“ Perhaps he has been Soiutlw-I only hope 
he’ll not find that he is returned father too 
soon,” the velvety voice answered. 

Nanette responded by a laugh as sweet as a 
peal of little bells, and then said apologetically : 

“ Oh, I forgot t” 

Madame Marsan patted her shoulder and con¬ 
tinued : 

M My child, Herr Dofach is here—please go 
and receive him, and say I will be in presently.” 

■ “ Herr Dorsch ?” repeated the young girl, fal- 
teringly. “Oh, dear—and I was laughing—and 
there’s more worry!” 

“ It does me good to hear you, Nanette;' as for 
the worry, why, it is no longer new,” the widow 
replied. “ Go, child—I only want a moment to 
myself before seeing him.” 

Nanette flung herself into her sister-indnw s 
arms far an instant, but, After listening to a few 
whispered words, checked her rising sobs and 
hastened obediently away, stopping to call pite¬ 
ously : 

“ Please, please, don't be long!” 

Madame waved her hand, and, after the girl 
had disappeared, took a few turns up and down 
the walks, sighing now and then, but with a 
look on her face which made me somehow com¬ 
prehend that her chief solicitude in this dreary 
season was for her sister, not herself. 

To and fro she walked, and, unseen, I stared 
at her, as men nmy have gazed at angels in the 
ancient days when celestial messengers visited 
the earth, until, with a lost long sigh, she moved 
down the centre path and disappeared within 
the gloomy old doorway. 
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I loved her—I knew it already—and gloried $ reflecting person was one of her chief charmc- 
in the consciousness! So you perceive that {teristics. 

destiny had indeed effectually done her work. \ Nanette was in many things childish for her 
You will laugh, but no matter! All that night j age, but bright and clever as she was pretty, and 
I paced my chamber and dreamed like a Romeo \ her devotion to her sister-in-law knew no bounds, 
of twenty summers—only, 1 may do myself the \ Before a month elapsed, I had hit on a plan 
justice to say that my visions held a practical j which I thought would serve my purpose, and 
side which at least was in keeping with my bewitching little Nanette was the medium 
years. j whereby I hoped to carry it out. 

How to assist this adorable woman in her j My banker and warm friend, Herr Rosenthal, 
extremity ; over and above my insane fancyings, j who had known mo intimately for the last twenty 
that sober reflection came up and pressed upon j years, was also an old acquaintance of Madame 
my mind. How to do it was the question, since > Marsan’s, and had kindly served as voucher for 
I did not even know her, and the recency of her j my respectability and position when I so deter- 
mourning rendered any attempt at making her > minedly forced myself on that lady. He had 
acquaintance a very difficult matter. \ done this at my request the day after Nanette’s 

But fate, having so successfully' begun her j accident, and, six weeks later, I went to him with 
work, chose to continue in her self-appointed l another petition, which he was equally ready to 
task! grant, which gave him considerable gratification 

Only the next day, as I was nearing the house \ into the bargain* 
on my return from the picture-gallery, I saw s I desired him to make to Madame Marsan in 
Nanette Marsan crossing the street just above, j due form, as the guardian and nearest relative 
under the care of an old servant. As the two > of Mademoiselle Nanette, an offer of my hand 
reached the sidewalk, a great dog, escaped from \ in marriage to that charming little person, 
a man who had been brutally beating him, | Of oourse, no marriage could take place for 
dashed across the road, pushed the young lady i a year, owing to the family-mourning; and 
in his frensy, and shoved her with such violence \ I added that, considering her extreme youth, 
against a lamp-post that she would have fallen, j I should be patient if madame desired a farther 
had I not reached the spot in time to save her. j delay. But, if my proposition were favorably 
I assisted her into the house, and half carried \ received, I would undertake at onoe to assure 
her up the Btaira to the door of her sister-in- j the payment of the mortgages so soon to foil due 
law’s apartment, which the servant opened after { and enter into arrangements for the carrying-on 
an endless fumbling for her key, and roused her | of the factory upon terms whioh would yield 
mistress by shrieking: > the widow and her young sister a comfortable 

“ Madame, madame, come quick I Here is j percentage and also ,relieve them from any pain- 
mademoiselle killed by a mad dog, and monsieur ful sense of obligation by the foot that, the 
the American from next door has saved her life j business again in good, condition, a very few 
—so she isn’t a bit hurtr—do come!” j years would serve for regaining the sum I pro- 

Between us, Nanette and I managed to give a i posed to advance under cover of the banker’s 
somewhat more coherent account of the accident, j name. 

and so, ten minutes after it occurred, I found j After taking a week for consideration, Herr 
myself seated in the drawing-room of my idol, j Rosenthal came to inform me that the ladies 
and conversing as calmly as the circumstances accepted my proposition; during that time, 
and my perturbation would permit. S I had not seen them, so you may be sure the 

So we made acquaintance, and of course the \ period had seemed long, 
blessed disaster and Nanette’s shaken nerves j There were several business-interviews among 
gave me an opportunity to call daily for nearly j us three elders, at which Miss Nanette did not 
a week; and, considering the way we had been j assist; and 1 hurried poor Rosenthal on to the 
brought together, Madame Marsan's recent completion of all the documents and other neces- 
widowhood could prove no bar to my reception, i sary work in a way which sorely vexed his slow 
I was constantly turning over in my mind j German soul, 
some possibility of finding means by which 1 j “Himmel!” cried he, at last. “One would 
could manage to be of assistance to the two j think you a boy of twenty—or that you were 
unfortunate ladies, who bore their menacing \ to be married to-morrow.’' 
troubles, the one with the insouciance of early \ “ The latter, at least, I wish most ardently,” 

youth, the other with the great fortitude which j said I, laughing. 

a very brief intercourse must have shown any $ These words were spoken in Madame Marsan’s 
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hearing. I saw that she looked somewhat ^ 
troubled, and I understood the reason. < 

I wondered if she would have the courage j 
to tell me the exact truth—1 should be able j 
easily to pardon the feminine weakness which j 
might keep both her and Nanette silent; but j 
1 did hope she would prove courageous enough \ 
to speak. \ 

And, the very next morning, she sent for j 
me, a little paler aud more quiet than usual. > 
1 knew, the instant 1 set eyes on her, that she \ 
meant to be perfectly frank. Ah, how proud < 
•of her I wasl 

“ Mr. Tinsley/’ she said, “there is something 
which perhaps 1 aught to have told you at the 
<very start. I have consulted with Nanette, and \ 
#he consents—” j 

“ Y T es, madame,” I rejoined, as she paused for \ 
an instant. “ Pray do not hedtate ; any confi- 1 
dence you may see fit to repose in me I shall \ 
At least try to deserve.'’ j 

“I know —I atm sure,” she answered, and j 
went on with renewed oourage: “ My sister-in- i 
daw once had a strong attachment for a distant \ 
^relative of hers—Carl Zedwich; they were \ 
Almost brought up together. Carl is only about \ 
«ix years the elder.” '< 

44 1 have heard something of this,” 1 remarked, j 
tranquilly, when she stopped again, troubled for j 
-breath. “ I believe Monsieur Marson was averse i 
do any idea of marriage between relations—was. | 
indeed, not altogether satisfied with the oousin j 
Carl.” \ 

44 Yes—yes,” she said, again relieved. 44 1 have \ 
Always thought Carl a little misunderstood; but \ 
that has nothing to do with what I wanted to \ 
*ay. Reports reached Monsieur Marsan, which j 
he repeated to Nanette. She refused to see her j 
cousin again; and he sailed for Brazil some J 
months before my—my husband's death.” i 
* 4 1 thank you for your confidence, madame,” \ 
I said. 44 1 have to thank Mademoiselle Nanette j 
Also for yielding to your desire that there should > 
be no secrets among us.” \ 

“ Oh, Mr. Tinsley, she felt it was better for j 
jrou to know—I showed her so plainly. I mean.” < 
And then she stopped, and presently added: \ 
“ Nanette is an honorable girl: she would not, \ 
believe me, even to put An end to ovrr troubles, j 
Accept your proposition unless she felt certain i 
•of herself—felt that, in time, she—” j 

44 Could learn to be content with me ns her \ 
husband?” I asked. § 

Emily—I can’t help calling her so—bowed j 
her stately head, and her lips framed 44 yes,” ^ 
though the word was inaudible. i 

44 May I see her?” was my next demand. \ 


44 Surely,” madame answered, and rang the 
bell, desiring the old servant, when she obeyed 
the summons, to seud mademoiselle. 

In a few moments Nanette appeared, looking 
pale and frightened* but trying to smile, and 
behaving altogether with a dignity which 1 had 
never seen her display. 

“ My dear child,” l said, lightly touching her 
hand, “ 1 have lo thank your sister and you. 
Believe me, I will endeavor to earn your sinccte 
regard. And now let us just try to beknve as 
if nothing important had happened—to learn 
to grow warm friends; only don’t be afraid of 
me—that is all 1 ask.” 

“How could I be, when you are so good’” 
she replied. 4 ‘0h, Fmily—do thank him: say 
what I want to. I will try to—to—” 

She hid her face on her sister’s shoulder, 
and 1 said quietly : 

“There isn’t anything more to explain. Now, 
we mean to be quiet and prosaic and comfortable 
—if only Madame Marsan would offer me a cup 
of her delicious English tea.” 

They were both puzzled, but my manner 
speedily put them at ease; and, very soon, we 
became a home-looking trio, tranquilly sipping 
the delicate Orange Pekoe, of which I drank 
more than I ought, for the pleasure of having 
my cup replenished by Emily’s band. 

That visit was the beginning of many pleasant 
days and weeks to me—so different from my 
ordinary past that existence seemed abruptly 
transformed almost out of knowledge, as a chill 
bare room might be altered by the sudden fitting 
up with velvets and tapestries and all manner 
of bright belongings. 

I fancied that Madame Marsan shared my 
feeling of content and rest; daily life had proved 
somewhat stormy, report said, with that hot- 
tempered imperious husband, though her part 
in the tempests had been that of passive 
endurance. 

And little Nanette tried to be satisfied with 
her new lot and to find content in the future 
which opened before her; but, after the first 
few weeks, I fear that she did not find it so easy 
os she expected. 1 saw this plainly; but, woman 
of penetration though she was, Madame Marsan 
did not notice* For one thing, the matters of 
business occupied her a great deal; then the 
reaction from fears of ruin—whioh had, 1 know, 
troubled her more for Nanette than herself— 
had left her in that state of passivity such as 
comes over one after a long illness, when health 
and strength return slowly, and to sit in the 
sunshine without a positive thought in one’s 
brain is luxury and delight. 
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Then, too, Nanette took great pains to keep her \ 
sister blind ; I appreciated the girl's unselfish¬ 
ness, and, partly because I did not want madame 
awakened, partly because the little heroine 
deserved a reward for her efforts, I determined 
that she should have a change—if only one that 
would relieve her for awhile from the strain of 
my daily visits and the need of always being on l 
her guard. 

I had grown such a Macchiavelli in forming J 
plots that I had no difficulty in finding a feasible 
plan, and again fate aided me—really, do you 5 
know, I honestly believe that she is a much- : 
belied old dame. | 

Some relatives of mine came over from America \ 
for a season of travel—os charming a family of j 
young people as one could meet, and possessing > 
parents worthy of such offspring. 

They visited Dresden, and, of course, made > 
acquaintance with my friends; but, before pre- \ 
senting them, 1 told madame that 1 really l 
thought Nanette would be more comfortable if j 
she were not forced to appear in the character of j 
an engaged young lady; so, if she pleased, we 
would say nothing about the state of our affairs S 
—the ladies' mourning being an additional \ 
reason therefor. \ 

“You are always so thoughtful,’’ Madame 
Marsan said; “yes — perhaps Nanette would i 
prefer that.” 

And Nanette did, with all her heart—in fact, 
she almost embraoed me, when our decision was \ 
explained to her. j 

“Ah, monsieur,” she said, in her pretty \ 
foreign English, “ there was never any man j 
like you ! Oh, you are as delicate in your intui- i 
tions as a woman! 1 do appreciate you—try to j 
believe it—and I will strive hard, hard to be \ 
worthy of your—your—” j 

The poor soul hesitated so over the word \ 
“affection,” which she had meant to pronounce, j 
that I could not be brutal enough to refuse her j 
my aid. j 

“You are worthy of all the affection I or any- ] 
body can give you,” said I; “ only please don’t j 
get exalted and erroneous ideas of your duty— i 
that’s all.” < 

My relatives, from the oldest to the youngest, j 
at once fell in love with the sisters, and, quiet as i 
we were, we managed to make Dresden an agree- > 
able sojourn to the travelers for a fortnight. > 

But the family was anxious to see as much as j 
possible, and decided to journey onward ; and, at j 
the last moment, the dear old maiden aunt was > 
threatened with one of her dreadful rheumatic \ 
attacks, and dreaded the idea of a journey, and j 
the others could not, of course, think of leaving l 
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her in a body—two or three must remain 
behind. 

“ 1 have a capital idea,” I said, when the mat¬ 
ter was being discussed in family conclave, with 
madame and Nanette added. “ Now, unless 
you agree, one and all, not to dispute it, you. 
shall not even hear what my famous plan is.” 

They all promised, and the invalid added : 

“Go on, Cousin Horace—of course you are 
sure to have found something pleasant—is he 
not, madame ?’ ’ 

Madame bowed, with her slow sweet smile, 
while a faint tinge of color showed in her pale 
cheeks at this abrupt appeal. 

“ Now you two are hopelessly compromised, 
at all events,” I said. “So I’ll tell you what 
occurs to me ! Cousin Isabel shall stay quietly 
here in Dresden—” 

“Oh, if she will stay with me!” Emily 
broke in. 

“Justso—you are clairvoyant, madame—that 
was to be my proposal,” I rejoined. “ The rest 
of the tribe shall go on their pilgrimage, and. 
perhaps they can induce Mademoiselle Nanette 
to—” 1 

“Go with us!” interrupted th$ family. 

I stole one glance at Nanette’s face, saw how 
much the proposition pleased her, and so was 
at rest. 

“ You are all a set of ungrateful creatures!” 
1 cried. “ You have anticipated my idea; but 
I forgive you, since you have the grace te be 

pleased.” 

And, three days later, the party set out; 
Nanette’s face beaming on me to the last—she, 
poor child, quite unconscious how heartily glad 
she was to bid me good-bye. 

Cousin Isabel was already established in 
Madame Marsan’s home, speedily got well 
enough to enjoy the dawning summer, and I 
think no man need ask pleasanter months than 
I spent. The travelers had gone to Paris, and 
as far south as Florence, and I wrote to advise 
their visiting the Tyrol and the Dolomites, 
while I could take Isabel to some German 
baths, if, as I had no doubt, Madame Marsan 
would kindly consent to accompany us. 

So I managed to give Nanette the whole 
summer away, and I wrote her often fHendly 
letters, which she at length learned to answer 
without any more constraint than she might 
have felt had I been an old bachelor uncle— 
which I suppose must have been my ideal of a 
young girl’s feeling for her elderly betrothed 
husband! 

And the pilgrims did pursue their pleasant 
course, and we three others went to some quiet 
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mountain baths, and altogether the autumn 
came before anybody was ready therefor, and I 
so strongly advised the travelers to visit Vienna 
before their return that they decided to do so. 

It was the first week in October, and we, 
sometime since, back in quiet Dresden, were 
expecting the pilgrims in the course of a few 
days. 

Well, one evening, os I sat in my room, 
endeavoring to busy myself with my sorely 
neglected work, I was interrupted by a servant 
bringing a brief note from Madame Marsan, in 
which she begged me to come to her instantly, 
as she had something of great importance to 
impart. » 

Now, I had left her aud my cousin only an 
hour before; we hod had a delightftilly fatigu¬ 
ing day, visiting an old ruined castle some leagues 
distant; I had dinod with the two ladies, and 
taken my leave at eight o’clock, because I knew 
they were both really in need of rest. It was 
exactly nine when the billet reached me*—so of 
course madame’s news must have arrived very 
unexpectedly; and, ten minutes afterward, I 
entered her salon, to find her looking like a 
ghost. 

“Thank you for coming,” was her only greet¬ 
ing. “ Sit down, please. Your cousin is 
already in bed and asleep. I could not wait—” 

44 Madame, has some great trouble befallen 
yon?” I asked, for she could get no further. 

»* Yes—l must tell it all out—you know I never 
can go at things in a roundabout way,” she 
answered, breathlessly. 

44 And we are friends of sufficient standing, I 
trust, for you to be able to tell me anything,” 
I said. 

44 Yes. Oh, if I tried for a year to say how 
deeply I feel all that you have done for ns—” 

44 But that is not your important nows.” I 
interrupted again. “As for the other, remember 
that you—and your sister ”—I recollected just in 
time to add the last words—“ have turned a very 
solitary life into a very agreeable one ; so we are 
simply on equal terms. And now, what has 
happened ?” 

If I had wanted thanks, that one quick gleam 
from her eloquent eyes would have been ample, 
Tbe heart-ftill expression was quickly succeeded 
by a look of pain—almost terror. 

“How am I A tell you? Your goodness 
only makes everything so much the harder!” 
she exclaimed. “ Mr. Tinsley, I have a letter 
from Carl Zedwioh—you remember—” 

“ Yes, perfectly! The distant cousin who was 
attacked to Nanette, and went off to the Brazils 
when her brother proved to her that he was not 
Vol. XCIV.—14. 
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worthy of her affection,” I said, smoothly and 
rapidly. 

44 But he has come back,” Emily cried, fairly 
wringing her white bonds. 44 This letter is writ¬ 
ten from Brindisi; be has arrived there, and is 
detained for a little by some business.” 

44 Never mind tbe letter,” I suggested, as she 
began* confusedly drawing it fVom her pocket. 
44 Well, he is coming straight to his old home?” 

“ Yes ; and oh, he says he can prove now that 
Monsieur Marsan was mistaken—that he h &9 
been bitterly wronged.” 

44 Certainly, madame, if he can prove that, he 
is right to do so,” I answered. 44 But how did 
he gain this information away off in Brazil ?” 

44 Oh, he says that some kind friend found out 
the truth and sent him word, advising his 
return,” madame explained. “ It seeui 9 that the 
letters informing him of Monsieur Marsan’s death 
hod been delayed. He only received them a 
little while before he got the other news.” 

44 Sorrow and joy mingle so oddly in this mor¬ 
tal life,” I remarked, with the sententiousness of 
a Mussulman. 

44 But, Mr. Tinsley, yon don’t understand,” 
Emily groaned. “This letter was written to 
Nanette. She answered it, saying that she was 
engaged to be married. She inclosed both letters 
to me, and I was writing him when lie sent the 
telegram vowing he should conic on, all the 
same.” 

44 Why, of coarse, after making such' a long 
journey, he would not stop short so near its end 
as Brindisi,” said I, still Mussulman-like in my 
composure. 

She threw up her arms with a gesture almost 
of desperation. 

4# I declare,” she cried, “sometimes you are 
so calm that—that—oh, forgive me—I am nearly 
craryi Don’t you see, he will get here 
to-morrow—Nanette will arrive the same even¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes, dear friend, that Secm3 as plain os 
Bradshaw,” I observed. 

** And lie will torment her l She will not give 
way—I mean she does not wish to see him. She 
has written me-so beautifully ! ()h, Mr. Tinsley, 
I am at my wit’s end, and you stand there like a 
statue 1” 

She burst out crying, and I took her two 
hands and comforted her with friendly words 
and advice. I could afford to be calm as to 
words, while I had the bliss of holding those 
white fingers in mine. 

44 Try to nnderstand,” she sobbed. “ Nanette 
does not mean to break her promise—she will 
keep it 1 Oh, she says, if she had a hundred 
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lives to live, they should all be cheerfully given ': “ Curse your English phlegm/’ he sneered, 
to repay your kindness and your—your love.’* j .“American/’ 1 amended. 

“Of course/' I said, still unmoved at the | “ It s all the same/'growled he. 

Grand Turk; “I know Mademoiselle Nanette I “No, I beg your pardon, it is not,” I per- 
well enough to be certain such would prove her i sis ted. “ But never mind. Herr Zedwick, what 
decision.” S do yon really want of me?” 

“ She—she believes that in reality it is well j “ I never meant to see you. Don’t I tell you 
for her,” pursued Emily, falteringly. “Carl is J I’m here by a blunder?” cried he, growing more 
so young—so headstrong.” j excited in hit efforts to regain a little calmness. 

“Wise little Nanette,” purred I, softly. “But, since we are face to face, 1*11 speak. I 

“ But she wanted you to know—oh, she is repeat, it s all a bargain; that sister-in-law and 
truth itself,” Emily hurried on. “ The only 1 old Rosenthal between them have persuaded her. 
thing is, she begs to be spared meeting Carl— \ And she thought 1 was base and vile; but she , 
aud how am 1 to manage that?” j shall not be sacrificed—that 1 swear.” 

“Will you leave it to me?” I asked, quietly. I “So do I; and, what is more, I don’t mean . 
“Don’t be afraid. I promise you to have no j ^o be sacrificed, either,” said I, and coolly pushed 
quarrel with the headstrong young gentleman. ; him down into a chair; he was so taken aback 
But 1 am in possession of certain facts which j by my words that it was easy to do. “Now, 
will convince him of the necessity of submitting . before you speak again, Herr Zedwick; look at 
to our decision; strong enough also to.assure our \ your note. It says * first floor’: here you are, 
sweet Nanette that she had reason to trust to my s in my apartment. Now, that is the writing of 
common sense.” > your unknown correspondent, who cleared up 

Just then Cousin Isabel sent for Emily, liav- j matters for you here and wrote you word. You 
ing wakened in pain ; so there was only time for j hold the note in your hand. Good 1 Compare 
us to settle that 1 should first interview Carl < the writing with these papers. Both the same— 
Zcdwich, and I promised to leave, with the por- ! eh ?” 

ter of the house, a letter which would induce j Zedwich stared at the manuscript I held before 
him to call on me before attempting to jee Emily i his eyes, stared at his letter, then stared at me. 
or Nanette—in case the latter should have j “Am 1 asleep or mad?’ he pronounced, 
arrived. \ presently. 

And the next day came, and a little after noon < “You require sleep,” said I, “for you’ve 
there was a knock at my door, and, in answer been traveling all night; but 1 don’t think you 
to my permission, there burst in a tall hand- j need go mad—unless you absolutely insist on it.” 
some young fellow, with a violence more suitablo j He got up and sut down, got up again, -shoved 
to a bomb than a peaceful visitor. j me off at arm’s-length—and stared more wildly 

“I am Carl Zedwich,” cried he. “ Your note J than ever, 
bade me call. Oh, l have to thank you for 5 “ If you don’t explain straight away, I shall 

hunting up the proofs that old Marsan was mis- { go mad now and here,” he cried, 
taken—I’ll say mistaken. Now—” j “To explain is easy enough,” I said, gently : 

“ Wait, wait!” I interrupted. “ I am Horaoe “ I have a heart as well as you, and it is full— 
Tinsley !” \ but it happens to be with love for Emily Marsan, 

“The man they have sold Nanette to!” ho not your Nanette.” 
cried, furiously. “Oh, then I’ve made some j “Great—” 

horrible blunder—got into the wrong apartment. \ “Now, now—listen,” I continued; “I fell 
No matter; I’m glad of it. You shall hear the \ iu love.with her at first sight, but I couldn’t, 
truth.” \ under the circumstances, well tell her so—and 

“ I’m glad of it too,” said I;“ pray explain.” | cannot yet. If 1 had waited, the property 
“Explain—explain? Why, I've told you; and \ would have been lost, both she and Nanette 

I say she shan’t be sold. I don’t know how you \ ruined. I felt sure you were not guilty of what 

managed it, but I’ll not have her sacrificed. I’ll j was charged against you, so felt Rosenthal— 
kill you. Oh, if you’ve got pistols, out with j what to do?” 0 

them. Let’s finish the business now and here,” \ “Go on! go on!” cried Zedwich, eager enough 
shouted the sanguinary young man, about tho { now to hear my voice. 

craziest fellow to be met outside of Bedlam. i “Why, we saved the property, proved, your 
“ We’d better proceed a little more slowly,” j innocence, and—and—here you are,” sfud, I. 

said I ; “at this rate, you may kill me before I j “ My deer boy, your Nanotte is a jewel: be you 

eon discover why 1 had to die,” j worthy of her.” 

... i 
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Carl Zedwich nearly bugged the breath out best terms of frank friendship; it suited my 
of my body; but 1 had enough left to explain disposition to keep up my role to the very 
that my little plot must still remain a secret, end* 1 * 

Nanette would not arrive till evening; before The day of the wedding, After the young pair 
then, I would make it clear to Madame Marsan had gone, Emily and 1 stood alone in her salon, 
that, certain of Carl’s uprightness, I could not “ How good and noble and wise you have 
separate Nanette from him. As regarded the been!” she said, softly. 

money and the business, Carl would have to “ That admitted, when shall 1 have my 

carry the latter on, and I must remain bis reward?” I asked. 

creditor for the former until it.could be repaid. <: “Your—your reward?” she faltered. 

Well, when the year of mourning for her \ Well, well—I learned that she cared forme: 
brother expired, Nanette married Carl Zedwich. and my reward came into my life before another 
In the meantime, Emily and I had been on the twelvemonth elapsed. 

THOUGHTS OF HOME. 

BY N. A. O’NIILL. 


*Twas eventide, and far and wide 
Stretched out the prairie-land; 

I a&t alone aud thought of home. 

That merry household-hand. 

'Twaa years ago; I’ve wandered so 
O'er the earth by land and sea, 

Yet that cottage small, with its inmates all. 
Seems ever present to me. 

In the years gone by, with love aud joy 
We knelt in the fading light, 

In that lowly room, to give our thanks 
Ere we uttered our fond good-night. 

O'er mem’ry's track, the scene comes back 
Of that peaceful cottage home; 


But scattered now and far apart 
Are the paths o'er which we roam. 

And so, to-night, in the fading light, 

Came t*ck through the vista of years 

That vision bright in the firelight— 

I gfize on it still through my tears. 

I'm growing old, and my heart la cold, 

With Life's tide ebbing fast; 

Still, through my tears and the mist of yean, 
I shall see my home at last. 

I turn, to-night, from tbit western light 
And the reckless paths I trod: 

For childhood's home and loved ones oUrn 
Bring back my trust lu God. 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


BT KELLIE T. 


Around me is the golden summertide, 

The dulcet bird-songs, and the scent of flowers; 
My thirsty spirit drinks the beauty In, 

The restful beauty of the halcyon hours. 

I look up toward the deep empyrean blue 
And feel an inmost thrill of pun delight, 

The while a radiant day-dream visits me 
And many fancies beautiful and bright. 


Unheeded falls my book, m thus I muse; 

Before me comes a face, its beauty rare, 
And, half unconsciously, I breathe a name 
Upon the balmy incense of the air. 

As falls the gentle dew upon the flowers, 

So doth the dew of happiness impart 
Revivifying strength; and I am glad. 
Because it's summer now within my heart. 


THE ORIOLE’S SONG. 


AT EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


RocR-A-rr, oriole, twinging away 
In the top of the aid elm-tree, to-day— 

The winds sing a lullaby peaceful and deep, 
Bwaylng your cradle to rock you to sleep. 

Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, all the day long— 
Fill the bright hours with beautiful song; 

This is your mission, to chase gloom away, 


Singing so gayly through all the long day. 

Sing to tit, oriole, when night shall come. 
When the shades darken into deep gloom ! 

8!ng, 0 bright oriole, when shadows creep 
Over the threshold of life's careless sleep 1 

Then, like a ray of light piercing the skies. 
Telling of hope and rest, thy song shall rise. 
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TWO SIDES TO ONE STORY. 


BT MISS LEE m'cBAE, 


ITER SIDE. 

Florence Hathaway closed the hall-door 
softly, bolted and locked it, and then sped up 
the stairs to her own cozy room. 

The first thing she did, when there, was to 
turn up the lamp to its full height and view 
herself earnestly in the tall mirror. 

Pulling the filmy shawl closer around her 
throat, she ejaculated: “Very becoming,” and 
proceeded to divest herself of the street-accom¬ 
paniments to a party-toilette. 

Then came another long survey which seemed 
equally satisfactory, as the glass reflected a 
serene smile. 

Seating herself beneath the shaded lamp, she 
glanced at her watch, unfastened a bracelet, 
yawned, and, taking her journal from a drawer 
near by, wrote os follows: 

“Have just returned from Cora DeLong’s 
euchre - party, and had a much pleasanter 
evening than I could have expected to spend 
there. What a jolly old world this is, occasion¬ 
ally ! Someway, I never can win at euchre, 
unless my partner is a good player. But I 
managed to secure Mr. Danforth this time, in 
spite of Nell Bums; and he can't be beaten. 

“He did all the playing to-night, while 
I carried oil a brisk little flirtation with Fred 
Webster. He thinks he can captivate any girl 
in Carbondale; but he is ‘under water’ himself 
this time, or I’m mistaken. I was unusually 
gracious and he seemed ecstatically happy. 
Cora tried to make me think, yesterday, that 
he and Nell Burns were engaged; but that is 
all nonsense, as anyone conld see by his devotion 
to me to-night. My opinion is that there has 
been something between them; but Fred is 
Attracted elsewhere and she is consumed by 
jealousy, because I watched her closely to-night 
—and I am uncommonly quick to observe such 
things—and, though she seemed io be trying 
to entertain Mr. Danforth, her eyes were 
frequently wandering in our direction. Some 
girls think they are so shrewd. 

“I wore my cream - colored nun’s-vciling— 
and looked bewitching, if I do say it. Ned 
Mackenzie was my escort, and it was fairly 
absurd to see him holding my pink zephyr 
shawl when we were making our adieus. 

“ He smoothed it, wrinkled it up, folded it, 

( 200 ) 


and even smiled at it—like the foolish fellow 
he is. Just between you and me and this pen¬ 
holder, my dear journal, Ned is desperately in 
love, and came very near proposing to-night. 

“We were driving home from the party, in 
the dim starlight—and a long drive it is, too, 
plenty long enough for all sorts of sentiment¬ 
alizing on his part—and he certainly took 
advantage of his opportunity. 

“As we drove very slowly, be watched me 
in that earnest searching way of his, scarcely 
taking his eyes from my face, except once, 
when he gazed vacantly into the trees—and the 
future, I imagine—and sighed like November. 

“I concluded I’d help him along a little, 
so I asked which lot would be the more miser¬ 
able: to be married above one’s station in every 
respect or beneath it. It seemed to confuse him 
for a minute; but he only said I must ask him 
something easier, as he was inexperienced as yet, 
and so on. 

“ It was so vexing! He is as cautious as lie is 
Scotch, and doesn’t lead on a particle. Perhaps 
I haven’t encouraged him enough. 

“ Once I allowed my wrap to fall off, and, 
when he went to draw it around me, ho did 
it with real lover-liko tenderness, and let his 
arm linger unnecessarily long among its folds. 
Then he called me ‘Flo’—everyone else says 
‘ Florence’ —and said something about he * hoped 
to-morrow night would be as lovely os—’ caught 
himself, and looked quite embarrassed fora min¬ 
ute. Pshaw! don’t I see through it? He’ll be 
here to-morrow night, my journal, and I'll tell 
you exactly how he proposes. 

“ It will bo so funny to refer to when we are 
old people, sitting around our cozy hearth. 
I can’t say I love him; but then I don’t love any¬ 
body else, and ho is os good a mntch ns I can 
find in Carbondale. Besides, we will make such 
a fine-looking oouplo—which is, after all, quite 
a consideration. Fred Webster, in spite of his 
self-conceit and confidence in himself, isn’t any¬ 
thing like as fine-looking. I like to tease Ned 
by flirting with Fred, as I did this evening; but 
I think I will allow Nell’s admirer to return to 
his old allegiance, and say ‘Yes* to such a 
devoted lover as Ned looks and seems of late. 
And now good-night, my silent friend : abide in 
patience until then. Perhaps to-morrow night’s 
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entry will tell you something of interest; by that ^ friendly—or flirting, perhaps, like herself. She 
time, my fate as well as his may be decided.” ) is such a vain frivolous creature! Thank good- 

As she spoke, Miss Hathaway closed her book < ness! you are not like her, my love, except in 

with a half-smile, locked it with its secrets ' her glorious eyes and well-shaped head, 
securely away from prying eyes, and, with a j . She flatters herself that she made a conquest 
decided yawn, arose. Again she glanced into > of Fred to-night; but she should have heard 
the mirror with a look half inquiring, half ■ what he said to Miss Burns on the veranda as 

satisfied, nodded her head in perfect content } they came in. I was smoking—and thinking of 

with herself and her little world, and began } you, Flo—and they didn't 6 ee nie. She said he 
sleepily to remove the rest of her ornaments. * must not pay her 4 any attention this evenhig,’ 

- J for 4 people might begin to suspect ’—they are 

His side. v s engaged, as every shrewd person was long ago 

Not far away, in another part of Carbondale, 4 certain — but to devote himself to Miss Hatha- 

the cautious young Scotchman who formed the J way, and so on. Blind as bats! Ha! ha! 

principal subject of Miss Hathaway’s meditations ' “Yes, that vain foolish girl imagined that 
that evening entered In a leisurely manner his \ Fred admired her, when be was so agreeable to 
own dwelling, after having escorted the yonng j her at Miss Burns’s request. She really thought, 
Indy home. \ \ believe, that she had made a conquest of him. 

In absent dreamy fashion, Ned Mackenzie \ Possibly she may have thought the same about 
mounted the stairs and entered his room, where j me when I looked at her shawl so tenderly and 
a bright fire was still burning in the open grate, j handled it so reverently, not because it was hers, 
He struck a match, lighted (he lamp, and changed \ but because it reminded me of another shawl 
his coat for a comfortable dressing-gown. His j worn by another girl—my own Flo, whom I 
next move to throw himself down on a couch j shall soon see f” 

by the hearth. He buried his face in the cushion \ For a few moments, he fell into a reverie dbbut 
for an instant, and then, sitting bolt upright and j the original of the treasured picture, gazfng 
running his fingers through his hair, exclaimed: J dreamily into the fire and forgetting the lateness 
•‘Flo! Flo! How can I wait till to-morrow \ of the hour, the events of the past evening, and 
night? To see you—^to fold your dainty shawl < everything else but the dear absent one. 
around you once more! Oh, Flo! Suppose j The sudden falling of coal roused him from 
something should happen! Suppose you do not \ these blissful dreams to commonplace things, 
love me, after all! No, you do love me—your J As he remembered the smiles and graces of his 
eyes have said it!” j companion of the evening, a slight frown crossed 

Here he sprang up, and, taking a photograph j his brow, changing his expression. 44 But Miss 
from its easel on the mantel, gazed at it in true \ Hathaway "—his face darkened, and he jerked 
lover-like fashion. \ at his collar as if it had offended him— 44 she 

Sitting down and still looking at the sweet \ worries me out of ail patience; she has that 
face on the card, he murmured: | unpleasant faculty of dragging everybody’s skele- 

44 Miss Hathaway is like you, Flo—was so like j tons out of their closets and making them dance 
you to-night in the dim light, with that pink j for her special amusement; she turns every 
shawl around her. How could I help caressing \ remark into a personal compliment; she—but, 
its soft folds and imagining she was you, sitting \ pshaw ! what difference does it make to me, 
so close to me? And I called her 4 Flo’ once! j when I will never drive with her again, when I 
Just think of it! Ha! ha! \ shall see my own 4 Flo ’ in twentyfour houYs, ahd 

“Thank fortune, it happened to be her name j fold the real pink shawl and its owner to my 
too, so probably she jast thought me over- < impatient heart?” 


I THESSALONIANS, V: 8. 

BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


Put on the breastplate of frith and lore; 

For a helmet, the hope of salvation ; 
And the peace of heaven, surpassing all, 
Shall be thy compensation. 

Put on the breastplate of frith and love. 
For thy foee lie cloee before thee; 


And faith In God ehall thy s&fegn&tilbe 
While His angels hover o’er thee. 

Pnt on the breastplate of faith and love. 
And angels shall tell the etory : 

How a wearied soul hath its battle* fought 
And gained eternal glory. 
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A LONDON SUCCESS. 


BT MBS. JOHN 8 H B B W 0 O » , AUTHOB 08 “A TBANBPtAMTBD >011.” 


roimnuKD rsov page 149. 


CHAPTER III. j 

was, ns Gotto bad said, < 
a very important day l 
for Mabel, that certain • 
day late in March. For 1 
the news that her father j 
had brought to her \ 
mother on that evening ; 
was that Wall Street ; 
had rendered up to him ; 
a sudden fortune—so large, so certain, so solid, j| 
that he, with a longheaded ness and a conserv¬ 
atism rare in men of his class, yet not 
unknown, had determined to retire from speou- 
lation. and, after securing a splendid competency 
to his wife and daughters, to epjoy himself. “ I ,< 
haven't neglected doing that, you know, Sophia, 
all these years, have I ? I have not been a very 
good husband, but herd make amends.” 

And he threw a blank check-book into her lap. ; 

44 You own this house, and the next,and thenext, <; 
Sophia, all for your own. I had them seoured ; 
to you, put in your name, yesterday. That’s a : 
fortune, unless New York should be swallowed up 
by an earthquake; and spend as much money as ;j 
you choose. You have a credit of five hundred 
thousand in that book. Now, all l ask of you, 
Sophia, is to let me alone. I intend to bet on 
horses, found a club, build a race-course, own 
one yacht or ten as I please, and 1 shall play as 
high as I like. I have never been cruel to you. 

I never mean to be, and you are the head of the 
house here. I love the little girls, and shall try i 
to be kind to them as I have always been. But j 
1 am a gay man. I cannot live without pleas- s 
ure. • You know that—you have always known < 
it. Now, Sophia, it is a bargain: no more 
reproaches—” 

44 Did I ever make any,” said Mrs. St. Maur, 
with white lips, “that were undeserved? Has 
not a wife a right to her husband’s lev^ his 
fidelity ?” 

44 Not in this age, Sophia. All that is a dead 
letter. Calf love, puppy love, dies, as it ought to, 
young. All these men who are pretending to 
love their wives and to be faithful to them are 
deceiving their wives. Now, I don't deceive you. 

I treat yon as my equal. I give you all the money 

( 262 ) 


you want. I shall leave yon and the girls a 
million more, but—I shall have my swing.” 

A deep strong sob broke from Mrs. St. Maur’s 
lips, and then she felt something die within her. 
It was her love for this man. 

She had started in life with but two or three 
emotions and passions. One was dead, and she 
sounded her heart to see what was led. The 
passion still strong within her was ambition— 
not for herself, but for her daughters. 

She was a stupid woman, and a narrow one; 
but she had a strong and vigorous nature. She 
could pursue an end with the tenacity of a wild 
Indian. Her dnrk broad face, black eyes and 
coal-black hair, her firm-set shoulders, had, in 
spite of their beauty, something of the aborigi¬ 
nal race in them. .She might have been a hand¬ 
some squaw. 

With a thousand virtues, she had no attrac¬ 
tion. Ferdinand St. Maur might not have been 
constant to any sort of a woman; but one more 
complex, more ooquettish, more full of blood or 
quicksilver or something magnetic, might have 
held him longer. 

The very perfect heartlessness of his words 
were, however, the best surgery. He cut out all 
love for himself, from his wife’s heart, with the 
sharpest of knives. 

The husband and wife separated like stran¬ 
gers, and Mrs. St. Maur was left to break the 
news to Mabel. 

She had an hour in which to think it over. 
It was great news! One of the richest women 
in New Y'ork: She could now command 
society! She knew very well how all the cold 
shoulders would change into hot joints when the 
news became known. She saw herself, although 
she was not a person of vivid imagination, the 
centre of admiring crowds of men and women. 
She saw Mabel rising to the top, a belle of great¬ 
est magnitude. 

44 1 cnn buy the world,” said she. 44 1 can 
buy her a title—and never, never, never shall 
any of my daughters make a love-match!” Poor 
woman! 

Mabel came in from her dinner preoccupied 
and a little sad. She received the great news 
\ with calmness. She had never known a wish 
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ungratified. She had no great respect for mill- J 41 It strikes me, Sophia, that, for bolduees and 

ions. Lilian Snooks represented that word to \ enterprise, yon leave me for behind.’* 

lier, and she was sure she did not envy her. \ “No, Abbey; I can do a few great things, 

• 4 1 don t think you realize our good fort- ; but I cannot do little things. I need finesse 


une, Mabel/’ said her mother. 

*• 1 hope I shall be asked to ride on a coach, 1 ' 


and diplomacy; these you must furnish me. 
Abbey—no; Claretie—I mean that Mabel shall 


said she. ; be a London success. It is the only success 

•‘Coach? We can own four coaches, if we j worth having, and I have always had a yearn- 
wish,” said her mother. “I will tell papa to j ing to see it. Why, too, should not Regitia, 
set up one to-morrow.’* } Countess Chabrol, be a success?’* * 

And then they had some little talk about the \ The two old schoolmates, as they remembered 
dinner, and Mabel told of the hand-reading, and \ the homestead fifteen miles from Utica, smiled 
she went back to her afternoon at the house of \ at each other, but no doubt of their own right 
her old friend, the blind man. I to hobnob with queens and princesses ever 

“ He had a nice young Englishman there J entered their heads, 
to-day, mamma; Mr. Stanhope, who sang \ The next few months were so full of snccess 
delightfully. May I ask him to call here?” i to the St. Maurs that the talk about Europe 
“ Well, yes, perhaps; I will ask Dr. Waltham \ faded away from all minds but that of Claretie. 
who he is. These are his people, and, I suppose, < She had shut up shop very quickly; had taken 
all right; however, you must go to bed now, so \ Regina, a tall handsome blonde; bad gone to 
good-night.*’ < Paris and resumed the title, before one could 

Very often, after this, Mabel sow Mr. Stanhope, j say How? Of all the women in the world, Abbey 
He was allowed to come to see her; but Mrs. St. \ Baker, alias Claretie Chabrol, was the one to 


Mnur, preoccupied with great ideas, hearing 
flrom Dr. Waltham that he was a younger son of 
* ▼ary good family in England, and entirely 
respectable, gave her consent to the practicing, 
the singing, the walks, and the dancing. She 
was not thinking of danger. 

It was much to her credit that the first large 
cheek to which Mrs. St. Manr wrote her name 
was in favor of Claretie Chabrol. 

She took it around to her, and the two were 
closeted again in the back parlor. 

•‘ Do you know, Sophia,” said Clai^etie, alias 
Abbey, “ that I have fust heard from France 
that Chabrol*s old aunt has died, and she has 
left Regina a title?” 

“ Here is something to keep it up on, then,” 
said Mrs. St. Manr, handing her the check. 

Claretie rubbed her eyes, and could hardly 
believe the sum total. 

** I don't like to see yon make' bonnets, 
Abbey,” said she ; “ and, before wealth hardens 
my heart, I mean to put you above the neces¬ 
sity.” 


< know how to behave under these new circum- 
i stances. She and her daughter slipped from 
\ one watering-place to another, and made a 
\ favorable impression everywhere. They formed 
^ acquaintances generally with English and 
| French people, and then in the winter appeared 
j in Rome. One of the prominent foreign mihis- 
i ters bad given them letters; they were never 
j questioned until, in the fullest tide of success, 
j an American lady, who had bought bonnets of 
j Claretie, turned up in Rome, and gave her a 
Uhisfaed stare and a cut; but Claretie did not 

< see it. She had a visor down, and went that 
j evening to an ambassador’s ball, to which the 
J American lady had not been asked. “ How 
'perfectly maddening,” said the American lady; 
l “ my milliner asked, and I not asked !” 

\ Meantime, Mabel became the much-courted 
J girl of New York society. Greenby Prominent 
j offered himself in three days; said he owed it 
!, to his family. Horatio Gurley became very 
| attentive, and drove her out On his coach t and 
| Charlie Rappers put his yachts under her feet. 


“ It is a staty out of the Arabian Nights,” j 
said Claretie. ! 

“ No; it only perhaps is a loan. Do you take \ 
Regina, and go over to Paris, get. her title—and < 
add on one of your own, if you like—then go to f 
London, and, together, we will make a London j 
success. 8t. Manr has made a great fortune, j 
I want to see New York bow down for awhile; j 
then I want to go to England. I intend that j 
Mabel shall marry a title. I shall need your j 
cleverness and help.” 1 


She did not give up her readings to Francis 
and his blind grandfather; and Mr. Stanhope 
seemed also to grow very fond of his Old 
tutor. Many an afternoon, the old gentleman 
waS regaled with excellent duets. Perhaps he 
was reminded of Heine’s lines—for he liad seen 
this thing before : 

M Ai fan and T wing together. 

Another came, ringing Itehlnd ; 

We thought we were bearing the metre— 

’Twm Cupid, though, going it blind.'* 

And Stanhope would walk home with her y 
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and presently be began to be of the same coach¬ 
ing party and the same yachting . party. He 
was found to be a moat desirable acquaintance, 
though a poor younger son, and destined, as he 
gqyly said, “to conquer fortune on some west¬ 
ern ranch, or in California or Australia, or 
where not?” No doubt those who looked on 
thought that the impecunious Englishman was 
trying to win the daughter of the suddenly 
rich ndhn ; but the two young hearts had looked 
and spoken love: unwittiugly to themselves, 
through their songs, long before the idea of 
money came along, nature had introduoed them, 
and the desire of Mabel to help some poor and 
sad person had led her straight into the paths 
of first love. It was the man and the woman who 
had met in that quiet and retired garret, without 
ceremony. 

To the young man, the presence of this beau¬ 
tiful girl hallowed the spot above aU others; 
and, afterward, when he began to see Mabel 
in her own luxurious home or in the gay ranks 
of pleasure-seekers, she seemed another—and, 
if possible, a lesser—creature than when she sat 
reading to his old tutor. 

It would be difficult to essay an opinion on the 
emotions which Mabel experienced. Everything, 
to her, was new, beautiful, and strange. Mr. 
Stanhope seemed an old acquaintance, something 
out of the common, something that had ante¬ 
dated her sudden burst of bellebood. A young 
girl’s heart is a very mysterious thing. She 
knew that she always felt delighted to give up 
the most brilliant pleasure-party to go to Mr. 
Hampton. Perhaps she thought that it was the 
luxury of doing good; perhaps the thought it 
was anything but what it was. She was destined 
not to know until long after what it was that 
made her suddenly find the* reading tiresome 
and the visit long when she found that Mr. 
Stanhope was not there. 

Meantime, Ferdinand St. Maur, from being 
almost an unkuown quantity, became the most 
prominent man in Wall Street; and, in society, 
the Union Club took him up, and men‘sought 
for seats on his coach. He founded great public 
institutions, was called “the coming man,” and 
the beautiful Mrs. Peppers sang her sweetest 
songs at him, which he rewarded with emeralds 
as large as plums. Mrs. Carpingham invited 
himself and wife to dinner, giving him the best 
seat and his wife the worst. She wanted to say 
by this silent language that she thought be was 
a genius, a sort of Napoleon, who had compelled 
her respect by his talents, but that not yet could 
she accept as her equal his “legitime,” Mrs. 
St. Maur. 


Meanwhile, Mrs. St. Maur was not without 
her crowd of sycophants; they came like the 
birds, like the buds in spring, like the sand 
of the Mrs. Newby Nee held off a long 

time. “It was,” she said, “such an insult to 
the old families, this newly-gotten wealth, which 
smelled of brass.” But her old mother-in-law, 
who had spoken her mind freely-—it was called 
“brusquerie” in a Liviug Hamerston—said to 
her: 

“Nonsense, Laura. Who were you? Who 
was Nee until lie married me'/ The amount 
of wealth makes the aristocracy. Twenty 
millions is a patent of nobility. Send my cards 
to Mrs. St. Maur immediately, and ask her to 
be & patroness of the Blqe Girls* Charity.” 

“ Oh, no, mamma—not that. Surely, not that 
distinction quite yet?” 

“ Yes, Laura. I want a hundred thousand 
for a new building.” 

So Mrs. Newby Nee followed in the wake and 
yielded to the inevitable. She took it out in 
rakiug up all the stories about Ferdinand St. 
Maur, and unearthed Mrs. St. Maur's pedigree 
until sho ran it into the ground and lost the 
trail. Jt was not a long search. There are no 
people so anxious about the pedigree of others 
as those who have none themselves. 

But, while all this flurry was going on around 
her, one—at that time—-honest little heart was 
beating purely in its first experience of first love, 
which would have filled the earth with radiance 
if nothing else had. 

Ernest Stanhope was an attractive man; he 
was tall and manly, a fine blonde young English¬ 
man, full of strength and health and beauty, 
with a smile which gave sweetness to his greet¬ 
ing; he had unusual accomplishments, one of 
which wo.* his singing, which was better than 
that of most amateurs. No device of the wily 
god is more perfect for bringing two hearts 
together than that of the duet, and his voice 
and Mabel’s went together encliontingly. They 
sang into each other's heart, into each other's 
eyes, and spent many an hour falling more and 
more in love. It was curious that Mrs. St. Maur 
did not see this, but that Ferdinand St, Maur did. 

He loved this daughter as much os he loved 
anything but his own pleasure. 

And, somehow, the father and daughter drifted 
together at this period of their lives. 

He pressed her to his heart one evening, after 
a ball, as they found themselves alone in their 
dimly lighted salon for a moment, and said: 

“ Do you like Mr. Stanhope very much, 
Mabel ?” 

“1 don’t know—1 don’t know, papa,” said 
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she, blushing and .asking herself the question 
for the first time. 

“ Because, if you do, dear, you shall marry 
him, and have as much money as you like. I 
can afford to give my little girl all she wants. 
No matter if he has not got any money. 1 have 
seen him at the club: a thorough gentleman, 
every inch of him, and Charlie Rappers says he 
is after yon.” 

“ But, papa, he has never asked me.” 

“ Very good, dear, but he will.” 

Just at this moment, Mrs. St. Maur appeared 
at the portiere, her dark face sullen and danger- 
oub. She had overheard part of this conversa¬ 
tion. 

Ferdinand St. Maur was proceeding to do 
busiuess in. the Wall'Street manner: not the 
best policy for a young girl’s heart, or the style 
most pleasing to a mamma. 

M What is this that I hear?” said she. “Fer¬ 
dinand, you are breaking your contract. The 
future of my daughters is my care. Mabel to 
marry a beggarly younger son, with no future 
before him? No: when my daughter marries, it 
shall be the head of the house—a title ; and Mr. 
Stanhope shall visit at this house no longer, if he 
has abused our hospitality by mentioning love 
to Mabel. Ferdinand, you had better return to 
Mrs. Peppers. She is waiting for you in the 
blue room at Delmonico's. Leave your young 
daughter to me*” 

Both father and daughter shrank visibly from 
this unexpected tirade. But they well knew 
that, when this usually calm, sullen, and obscure 
woman rose into anger, she wes dangerous. 

“ Momma, mamma,” said Mabel, tearfully, 
“it is only a fancy of papa’s. Mr. Stanhope 
has never, never spoken to me of love.” 

“And yet it is talked of at the clubs,” said 
Mrs. St. Maur. “ My daughter is talked of—” 

“ Nonsense, Sophia,” said St. Maur, resuming 
his manhood. “I was joking Mabel.” 

But, from this moment, Mrs. St. Maur 
resumed a strange superiority over her hnsband 
and daughter. Stanhope was banished, and, 
although he left a letter behind him, Mabel 
never saw it. Even when Ferdinand St. Maur 
strove to cheer her and threw his arm about her, 
as he saw her visibly drooping, he did it fur¬ 
tively, as if it were a crime. His wife had but 
to say the dreadful words, “ Mrs. Peppers,” 
when ha shrank into nothingness. * 

Amusements followed ; Newport opened its gay 
doors, and Mabel had little time to think. Mr. 
Thomby Percival began to be very attentive to 
her, in a quiet yet most satisfactory manner. 
He was one of the men who could be & compos* 
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< ion and a friend; he read the secret that was 

< making the beautiful eyelashes a tritie heavy. 

i But there was one thing she could not do: 

> she could not go to read to Francis and his 
\ grandfather. They missed the bright vision that 
i had lighted up their lonely garret, and the old 
j man pondered, os he sat alone with his blind- 
| ness, with the wisdom of years, on that lost 

< chord in human harmony, which so baffles the 

< wise, and makes the good ask the question 
j Why is this world so full of incompleteness? 

\ Alas! that is God's secret. 

| The hours for reflection of a fashionable belle 
\ are not many. Pleasure, fame, fashion, were new 
j to Mabel. She had enough to turn an older 
; head than her own. She was engaged from 
; morning until night. Parties, yachting, lawn- 
| tennis, lunches, horseback, and private theatri- 

< cals, dressing, dressing, dressing, music — ah, 
\ that was laid on the shelf for awhile, and she 
\ found a lump in her throat. A fashionable 
\ physician examined her throat, and declared 
\ that she must not sing that particular summer. 
| She was very glad; for, when she had attempted 
j it, she missed that strong noble baritone, which 
i had taken up her feeble but clear soprano as a 

< great angel might bear a mortal to the skies, 
v No, she could not sing. No gift is so intensely 
c ;neonstaut as the gift of song. Hearts mast be 

strong, health good, and all conditions perfect 
for the singer, or else the heart must have been 
seared and all emotions dead. If the singer has 
become a spent volcano, then the bird of sortg 
may rise like a phoenix out of the ashes, and 
soar above it*all; but. if the lava is on fire, the 
bird is coy, he will not sing, he is suffocated with 
\ the smoke. 

| However, there was much in Mabel’s lifa that 
| was not dependent upon singing. Miss Lilian 
| Snooks had consented to transfer herself and 

< her millions to the core of Wicket Carpingham; 
| she had asked Mabel to bo lier bridesmaid. 

\ It was to be a “swell Newport wedding.” 
| The newspapers devoted themselves to the details 
j for weeks in advance, and the number of invited 
| guests was “ very limited.” 

> That is to say, Mrs. Snooks’s list was to be dis¬ 
carded and Mr. Carpinglmm’s adopted—everyone 

; who bad helped the Snookses to rise, all their old 
friends, were left out—and they were to enter 
that charmed circle of the Carpinglinm set. Mrs. 
Snooks felt her fai cheeks glow 1 with indignation, 
and old Snooks swore violently, as Mrs. Carping- 
ham laid down the law and gave them to under¬ 
stand that, if they wished the privilege of marry¬ 
ing her dissolute son and of paying his debts, they 
must obey he* slightest wish. 
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‘•They had gone *n for style," as Mr. Boffin | 
said of Mrs. Boffin; and so they obeyed the ! 
orders slavishly. 

And there was to be a lord at the wedding— 
a real English lord. He was caught on his way 
West, whither he was going to look for a buffalo, \ 
and decided to spend a fortnight at Newport. j 
Lord Pemberton Dreary was not a conspicuous $ 
ornament to his class. He was not even good- j 
looking. His face lacked that element of beauty \ 
known as a chin. He was said to be dissolute i 
and in debt. There were uncanny stories told i 
of him ; but he was the heir to a dukedom, and < 
all of America that aspired to fashion knelt j 
down and worshiped him; and he was to be [ 
at the wedding. \ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lord Pemberton Dreary had sot much sense, \ 
but he hod sense enough to take all the fun he \ 
could get and wherever he could get it. He \ 
liked the Uuited States, ns most Englishmen do: \ 
for lie found himself infinitely amused. He J 
thought, when they “ went in for fun, that they J 
hit right out from the shoulder," and generally ' 
got it, and that the women “ took more pains J 
to talk to one and to lilt off the heavy burden j 
of oueself than anywhere else he bad visited." s 
“ Lord of himself, that heritage of woe." \ 
Lord Pemberton Dreary had hud great trouble 5 
to get rid of time and of himself. The beauties j 
at Newport gave him no anxious momenta on \ 
this score. Before he was out of bed in the 1 
morning, he hod a dozen notes asking him to \ 
breakfast, to dinner, to supper,-to all sorts of j 
things; and he was on the keen jump from the < 
moment his name was recorded at the Ocean \ 
House until he left for the Rocky Mountains, \ 
quite worn out with attentions. Indeed, be 1 
rather feared some of the beauties were going } 
with him, as Beatrice Nee iuformed him that j 
she was a good shot, and that she had heard i 
there was a famous scout out there who was i 
called “ Buffalo Bill," who was vastly handsome, J 
and whom All the ladies fell in love with. J 

There was, traveling with Lord Pemberton J 
Dreary, a very sensible and quiet elderly gentle- j 
man named Cameron. He had an occasional \ 
talk with Mr. Rosse as to society in America. \ 
•* We have letters to Mrs. Winslow Platt,' 5 said i 
he. 44 {Should you advise us to present them? ^ 
We have not met her anywhere." \ 

Mr. Rosse laughed. j 

“Present them? Yes. Mrs. Winslow Platt j 
represents the very best phase of American \ 
society. 6he would consider herself degraded j 
to know the St. Maurs or the SaunderB Snookaes. \ 


She belongs to the old aristocracy, and is an 
educated, refined, very rich woman—perhaps 
the most elegant hostess in New York." 

“Then you have an aristocracy in your 
boasted republic?" 

“I should think that we had!" said Rosse. 
•‘All the more fastidious and particular that it 
is not defined by title. No person enters the 
house of Mrs. Wiuslow Platt who has the 
slightest suspicion of _ fastness or newness 
attached to her or him; aud, strange to say, 
she still finds enough people to invite to make 
her balls agreeable." 

“ It is the same division that we make, per¬ 
haps, between the Prince of Wales set and the 
Court Circle," asked Mr. Cameron. 

“Yes—and no," said Waldem Rosse, think¬ 
ing it over carefully. “Our circles are not so 
defined ; they must lap over." 

“ Well, so indeed do ours," said Mr. Cam¬ 
eron. 

He, however, got invited to one of Mrs. Wins¬ 
low Platt's splendid dinners, and thought it 
very elegant, very exclusive, very like a London 
dinner in upper swelldom, but the young lord 
thought it frightfully dull. 

“ I prefer the other set," said he. “ Respecta¬ 
bility in London is bad enough, but there one 
iB born to it. In America it is worse, because 
there is no excuse for it." 

And so Mr. Cameron went without the young 
nobleman, afterward, to the exclusive parlors of 
Mrs. Platt. 

Meantime, the seasons went on with varying 
acquisitions of success. Claretie Chabrol had 
taken her beautiful daughter, with a year’s 
experience of the Continent, to England. 

She was a splendid blonde, and most beauti¬ 
fully dressed. No English girl, even an earl’s 
daughter, had such clothes as the Countess 
Regina Clmbrol. Madame Chabrol herself was 
not bad-looking, and dressed and played her 
port to perfection. There was no doubt about 
the title, and okl Lord Gambooge remembered 
well the grandmother. Countess Chabrol, and 
the graceless son. Ho had a great liking for 
handsome women, and did his part toward intro¬ 
ducing them. 

“ You see, the old countess could never do 
anything with that boy ; bnt he fortunately mar¬ 
ried this very well-to-do, exceedingly well borri 
American. I like Madame Chabrol very much. 
She edme into her inheritance just ns her 
daughter gets the title, yon see." So much for 
the neat little fiction with which Claretie, alias 
Abbey Baker, had filled the ears of Lord Gam¬ 
booge. 
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Regina Chabrol had inherited the cold blood, 
the slowly beating heart, the faculty for decep¬ 
tion, of her rascally father. She had inherited 
the ready wit of her mother. A year’s schooling 
in France had added on the necessary polish 
and the air of an ingenue, which became well 
her blonde hair and beautiful features. 

Claretie herself was not the noblest of human 
beings, but her daughter's audacity startled 
even her practiced sense. Sometimes she shud¬ 
dered as a remark fell from those perfectly fresh 
lips, which showed such an utter lack of heart 
that her mother would say: 

4 * Don’t be so old and worldly, Regina.” 

44 Why not, mamma? You want me to suc¬ 
ceed, do you not?” 

Yes, success: that had been the password ! 
There was nothing like it. Abbey Baker, alias 
Claretie Chabrol, had not had it. She thought 
well of it—better than it deserved. 

They made a great sensation in London, and 
were invited everywhere. It was at a ball that 
H. R. H. first saw Regina, and he immediately 
sent his equerry to ask that she be presented. 
His manners were perfect. So were hers. She 
looked in his face with such a surprised little 
smile, and was so ingenuous that H. R. H. was 
delighted. The shoulders and arms on which 
he looked down were faultless, he thought. 

And this French countess was an American 
woman as well: full of negro melodies and negro 
stories ; full of that fresh fun which amused 
him; never saying anything that he expected.; 
always something new and playful and almost; 
witty : and once she mimicked Chancery Slow, j 
his favorite friend—and, as someone called him, J 
“ the court fool,” because ho bore all sorts of ftin 
poked at him without resenting it—she imitated 
him so well! 

H. R. H. was enchanted. He told her how 
they had locked Chancery Slow into his sitting- 
room at a country home, and told him to sit 
there, and he had sat there two mortal hours. 
All so funny—now, wasn’t it? 

Regina was not left out in the cold long. The 
royal favor i9 like the soft south wind breathing 
over a bank of violets; it carried her on its per- 
fumed wings into all the great houses, and got her 
invited on Sundays to all the swell lunches. She 
and her mother went to all the balls, and the 
ambassador and his wife were often pushed to the 
wall by the victorious pair. 

Lady Evelyn Chomeley asked them to Daven¬ 
port Lodge, and they were there a week with 
royalty *, after that, their invitations came pour¬ 
ing in. 

Endless stories about them were then rife. 


The Americans gave the worst tersions of the 
father's life, the mother's millinery. It made 
no difference. 44 That is what they always say, 
you know,'* said Lady Lucy Pounds, to the 
Duehess of Smedlerburg. 44 If one of these 
Americans is successful the others always say 
dreadfbl things of that One. 1 ask: 4 Why, 
don’t you all do all sorts of things over there?’ 

For my part, I like the Americans; they are oil 
handsome, they all sing and play, and they buy 
tickets for every bazaar. 1 suppose, really, they 
have all been housemaids at home; but then 
think how clever they must be: you never 
would see an English housemaid get on so.” 

The news of Madame Chabrol’s success was 
not slow in traveling back to America. Mrs. 

St. Maur was the best informed, for her old 
friend Abbey wrote her copious letters. “Come 
over here, Sophia,” she said: “they are the 
; most credulous people I ever saw, and the most 
anxious to be amused, and they care very much 
more for oddities and adventurers than they do 
for the respectabilities. Why, our grand old 
New Yorker, Mrs. Living llAmerston Nee, 

! was here two months, and no one took the 
> slightest notice of her, although she was driving 
hither and yon, with the whole American Lega¬ 
tion behind her. We put her candles out, I can 
| assure you; and we can introduce you into the 
; Prince’s set—trust ns. Come quickly.” 

Then followed a funny anecdote of their 
meeting Mrs. Living Hamerston Nee at the con¬ 
cert at the Duchess of Smedlerbtirg’s, and how 
she had given them a dreadful stare and had told 
all her neighbors who Mrs. Claretie Chabrol 
was—“a New York milliner”—and how Lord r 
Freddy Bert, and Sir Samuel Pert, and Willoughby 
Willoughby Parke Cootes had come over, laugh¬ 
ing 44 fit to kill themselves," to tell Regina of 
; it all, and how Regina bad said—and it was 
; thought so witty: ““Well, we did not make her 
bonnet, did we, mamma? If we had, we would 
have made her a better one.” 

Regina, Countess Chabrol, was too wary a 
young ingenue to allow herself to become one 
of the victims of that fatal fascination which 
has injured some young ladies, because, after 
tasting the adulation of a prince, all lesser hom¬ 
age seemed very poor. She meant to strike while 
the irons were hot, and to carry off a very good 
parti. She did not intend to waste herself on 
the bachelor duke, either, for she read a cold 
contempt in his eye, when he danced With her, 
that did not argue well for ftiture supremacy. 
There she showed her sense. 

She chose Willoughby Willoughby Parke 
Cootes fbr her victim. Said to be very rich ; 
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admirably connected; perhaps someday also \ married, but .thought that Regina had a large 
heir to a good title, for there were only two! fortune: that he and she had been mutually 
poor lives between him and it. He was ini pul- j taken in, etc. Others whispered that Thornby 
give, generous, and weakj and she read well ‘ Percival had found the young wife very attract- 
that hero was the husband she wanted, in ive, and that his full purse had been put at their 
IWke Cootes. ; disposition. In fact, as Mrs. Living Hamerston 

And, before the season was over, the engage- ' Nee said when she came home: “ It was sicken- 
meat was announced. The mother and daughter ing how that creature kept herself before the 
went to France and spent the summer arranging \ public. If it was not one thing, it was another; 
formalities, were married under the wing of the J if it was not beauty, then it was poverty; and 
American Minister. Just then the necessary rel- j everyone was subscribing or pitying—or some- 
aiives died, and Lady Parke Cootes was all fitted J thing; and, for her part, she was tired of these 
out for the next season: the most successful, and \ milliners who captured London, and their horrid 
perhaps the most worthless, American who ever < artful daughters—she had had enough of them.” 
waded through deceit upon deceit to a good posi- j Regina — Lady Parke Cootes — however, was 
tion in the English aristocracy. \ like certain aquatic plants: fond of floating on 

Meantime, how were things going on with \ troubled waters. She had now a position—it is 
Mabel? Mrs. St. Maur would have liked j something marketable in these days, something 
it better had Mabel cared more for Lord \ to sell—and she had conquered poor Willoughby 
Pemberton Dreary. Rut Mabel was a queer | Willoughby. She knew everybody; her dresses 
girl—just like her father, Mrs. St. Maur j were the pattern at Ascot, her witticisms in 
argued: you never knew where to find > everybody's mouth. H.R. H., always a good 
her. But, although he had been very attentive \ friend, did not fail her; her little establishment 
to her through the Newport visit, and, after be ! was always delightful and haunted by the best 
had returned to New York at the end of j people- She had an outing at Honibourg and 
his buffalo expedition, having shot one of the few | a winter at Nice, and, if money was tight, 
remaining buffaloes, he had evidently admired j nobody knew it. It was only her mother’s face 
her more than anyone, Mabel shook her head l which began to look troubled and old. Abbey 
and would have none of him. j Baker could not forget here the traditions of 

Mabel had acquired a certain independence > the post or the respectable old home fifteen miles 
now, from her successful belledom. Her two \ from Utica. Her daughter, her daughter, her 
young sisters were coming on, and Mrs. St. Maur j daughter. Alas, Claretie Chabrol! 

found her hands full. Besides, she was now \ Who can hear that cry, even from the lips 

the courted and admired—the woman whose \ of old Shylock, without recognizing in it a cry 
hand, whose smile, was in great requisition; and ■ of anguish which thrills to the very soul ? 
a girl who is a belle has, after all, her king- < It was during the second winter after fortune 
dom in her own hands. Beatrice Nee had become S came to St. Maur that his power and fame arose 
her fast friend, and Mrs. Newby Nee told every- j to such a degree that men almost knelt in the 
one how Beatrice had improved Mabel. It \ streets before him. He built clubs and public 

might be that someday she would be worthy to libraries, endowed charitable institutions, juid, 

enter one of the old familiesr it must be confessed, threw hie money right and 

Old Michlenburg bod continued bis attentions, left, sometimes into good places aud sometimes 
finding always some new charm to admire in \ into bad ones. He was the adored of the clubs, 
this girl, who he declared was most admirably j Men begged of him to take their sons and show 
fitted out with all that was admirable. And he 5 them this stream of Pactolus which he had 

tried his hand a little at flirting with Mrs. St. found. It was a fortune, to a young broker, 

Maur; but there was no hope there. She had to walk down Wall Street with St. Maur. 
really begun to improve her fashion by a new He went on with his love-affairs, until at 
gift — her stony impenetrability. Altogether, length a scandal so supreme, so open, came out, 
Mrs. St. Maur was born to contradict all j that Mrs. St. Maur broke up her fine establish- 
impressions. j ment and determined to go to Europe to live. 

Thornby Percival flew back between London \ Before she left New York, Mabel went to see 
and New York like a shuttlecock; after one 1 her old friend, the blind clergyman. She asked 

visit, brought home the sinister rumor that the \ for Mr. StAnhope. 

Parke Cooteses had lost all their money or that \ “I have a letter from him somewhere,” said 
they never bad bad any ; that Willoughby Wil- j bis old tutor. “ Poor boy! Just find the letter, 
loughby knew that he had nothing when he > Francis, and let Miss St. Maur read it." 
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Mabel's hand trembled as she took the letter. < rank as a housemaid, and determined to borrow 
It was the last paragraph which interested her. s some money of her. Lady Evelyn Chomelcy, 
“Do you ever see Miss St. Maur nowwho really liked Americans, and who “went 
Does she lend her beautiful voice to the solace > in ” for being amused, had them at Davenport 
of your lonely hours? If so, tell her that aj Lodge, and there they saw to perfection that 
wandering Englishman has her photograph on | life which is unequaled in all the world: the 
the wall of his Australian cabin and her memory \ home life of an English family of rank and 
in his heart. I hear that my kinsman, Lord \ wealth. 

Pemberton Dreary, has seen her, and, having \ This sort of thing went on fora month, when 
seen her, loves her. That is natural enough, j their greatest triumph came. The Duchess of 
How I hope she may not fall into the hands \ Smedlerburg asked them to Eliot House. That 
of that selfish and cold-blooded creature ! If you l was a triumph. 

dare to say as much to her from me, tell her to j Here, Lord Pemberton Dreary followed them, 
wait: ‘All things come to him who waits.’ ” ) and presented himself in due form to Mrs. St. 

Mabel would have given worlds to have kept \ Maur, with the duchess as a backer, 
this letter, precious to her beyond all words j \ “He is my near relative,” .«aid the duchess, 
but the old man stretched out his trembling anjl \ “ His title is, you know, a very distinguished 
uncertain hand for it: but not until she had \ one; but he has no money unless the marquis 
marked the address. And; when she reached \ dies and leaves it to him. It is all a toss-up 
her writing-desk, a few words went out from j between him and Stanhope; but poor Stanhope 
her heart to the wandering Englishman in Aus- j has gone off to the bush, and we learn that 
tralia, which established between them again the j the marquis intends to leave Pemberton forty 
lost thread of communication. {thousand pounds a year. He needs it, to clear 

Mabel’s beauty first dawned upon the English \ off the incumbrances and to pay his debts, poor 
world of fashion at Cannes. H.R. H. was there. \ dear. If his wife could bring him some money, 
and ready to be pleased. Madame Chabrol had j as he has the title, it would all he well, and he is 
received her old friend with open arms, and had ' such a dear fellow !” 

mentioned that Lady Parke Cootes needed money. \ Mrs. St. Maur fully stated the case to Mabel 
Mrs. St. Maur merely opened her check-book j that night, before they went to bed. 
saying: \ “No, mamma, I will not marry him,” said 

“Any money you want. Tell Regina I will j Mabel, with a flash in her black eyes which 
pay all her bills.” {looked dangerous. 

The creditors of Lady Parke Cootes had a| The next day, os they were sitting on the 
thanksgiving celebration shortly after this, and ? lawn, under the immemorial oaks of Eliot House 
her gowns were renewed at Worth’s. \ —those oaks under which the young Queen 

For Cannes, for Nice, and, later on, in the \ Elizabeth was once wont to sit and listen to 


London season, what a capital cicerone she was! j 
She knew everybody, the beautiful Regina, and 
she had no scruples and no fears. If she 
occasionally “got talked about,” it seemed to 
add to her popularity; and, if Mabel was seen j 
to be a very different person—cold, as some ; 


thought her—Regina explained that the heiress \ 
to millions had a right to be cold. Lord Pember¬ 
ton Dreary arrived in time to give a great fete 
in her honor at Nice, and to drag her in a tri¬ 
umphal car made of roses during the carnival. 

She reached London, heralded by, all that 
notoriety which goes to make a London success. 

She was undoubtedly a beauty, and her fort¬ 
une was trebled by rumor. Lord Pemberton \ 
Dreary was devoted to her, and a hundred other 
carpet-knights danced at her heels. Who can esti¬ 
mate fully such a career? Mrs. St. Maur, with < 
her strong impassive face, was not considered so ] 
refined as her daughter, but she was “ well j 
enough.” Lady Lucy Pounds gave her brevet j 


honeyed words from Leicester and Essex—a 
party of young men from London came down 
for lawn-tennis and dinner. 

They were heralded by all the guests of the 
house for the latest club scandal; the latest 
news from the theatre; what did H. R. jH. do 
last Sunday? where did he sup? who was going 
to succeed Lady Parke Cootes in his favor? and 
all the questions in order, when one young man 
pulled a letter from his pocket and read rather 
thoughtlessly : 

“By the way, poor Stanhope has gone up: 
they say murdered in the bush. Bad news from 
Australia all round: my brother writes that all 
his sheep have died of thirst—awful drought. 
But, as for Stanhope, that is dreadful.” 

“ My very near relative,” said the duchess, 
wiping her eyes. 

And then an emotion in the tennis-cqurt: 
Miss St. Maur had fainted. "Was it the heat? 
[to be concluded.^ 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A FAIR COMPLEXION WITHOUT DANGER OF INJURY. 


BT T. WALLAC 

There has been, of late, an unusual interest ■ 
taken in the subject of cosmetics, and in every¬ 
thing that tends directly or indirectly to beau¬ 
tifying the fair sex, to rendering the already 
fair still fairer, and those dubbed plain at least 
comely and charming, if not beautiful. j 

This may possibly be termed a revival of the j 
days in which the great ladies of Venice and < 
those belonging to the French court during j 
the “ancien regime” spent a great deal of time < 
vying with each other in the search for “ secrets ! 
of beauty.” These consisted in the invention » 
or concoction of pomades, waters, and lotions 
for the complexion, face-masks, mole, blemish, ! 
freckle eradicators, and the like. j 

The recipes for the compounding of these ; 
preparations were jealously preserved in fami¬ 
lies as things of great value, to be handed down < 
for generations, or very cautiously imparted to \ 
outsiders at an enormous price. \ 

The newspapers and magazines of our era 
abound in articles and advertisements on the 
subject in all its phases. The class of people 
ever ready to take advantage of a fashion, 
popular freak, or passing fancy, for the pur¬ 
pose of money-getting, crowd the advertising- 
columns with their nostrums, the latter 
undoubtedly frequently injurious and sometimes 
dangerous. 

Really practical information through these 
sources, which may be followed without risk 
by anyone of intelligence, is scarce. Indeed, 
there is very great peril in the indiscriminate 
use of patent nostrums, such as so-called \ 
creams of various kinds, secrets of beauty, and J 
blooms of youth. 1 

The very first requisite for any lady start- i 
ing out with a firm determination to acquire j 
that all-important charm, a beautiful complexion, j 
is perfect purity of blood and good health ; the 
one nearly always implying the other. j 

The presence of any positive disease, acute j 
or chronic, whether of the body or its life-current, j 
the blood, must, of course, receive the atten- j 
tion of the physician and be eradicated by \ 
him. But, in the absence of these, there are \ 
often impurities of the blood, called in old times \ 
bad 14 humors,” which frequently do not come l 
(270) 


SIMON, M . D . 

under the physician's notice until, besides causing 
a muddy, blotched, or pimply complexion, they 
produce boils and carbuncles. These troubles 
go on till, by the time the doctor s advice is 
asked, he finds the blood surcharged with poi¬ 
sonous matters that a disordered digestive system 
has failed to eliminate. 

These poisonous matters are generated and 
retained in the blood by two causes, acting either 
singly or in conjunction, usually the latter. 
These are: first, a disordered or diseased digest¬ 
ive system, with particular reference to tbe 
stomach and liver. Second, a clogged or disor¬ 
dered condition of the eliminative or excretive 
and secretive systems of the body, such as the 
bowels, kidneys, skin, and again, in great part, 
the liver. 

If the digestive system is disordered, it will 
fail not only to digest food properly, and elimi¬ 
nate from it the elements not needed for nutri¬ 
tion, thus sending into the blood a large 
amount of waste matter. This poison will in 
turn affect the liver and excretory organs men¬ 
tioned, so that they fail to perform their func¬ 
tion of removing these poisons, which remain in 
the system and are reabsorbed, until, as will 
clearly appear, the blood must soon become 
saturated with deleterious matter which it feeds 
to the tissues. These, in their natural eFort 
to find an outlet, reach the skin and subjacent 
tissues, and there produce the many troubles 
enumerated. 

It must be patent, therefore, to every thought¬ 
ful mind, that a clear and fair skin of face and 
body cannot be hoped for while the above con¬ 
ditions obtain even in the slightest degree. 

The causes of impure blood being thus 
explained, the manner nnd means of their 
removal will he equally apparent, and a pure and 
healthy blood gradually obtained as the system 
corrects itself. 

These means of removal can be briefly stated, 
as follows: First, the bowels must be made to 
move freely and regularly once a day, every 
morning after breakfast; not by purges, but by 
proper regulation of diet, and laxative spring- 
waters taken in the morning before breakfast. 
A thorough course of dieting, for a month at 
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least, refusing all animal food, and eating only 
one or two light meals a day, composed of bread, 
other farinaceous food, and fruits, will give the 
stomach * welcome rest and ‘vehevr'its tone and 
strength. 

This course, pursued with determination, will 
also favorably affect the liver—the acid fruits 
being especially beneficial. 

Medicine can be dispensed with, unless the 
doctor should advise a very light dose of calomel 
or podophylliu for persisteut biliousness. This 
remedy ought to he taken every other night for 
a week, then stopped for a week, and renewed 
for the same length of time, and so on until a 
regular and healthy action is produced and the 
biliousness and aversion to food cease. 

The dose of calomel must not be larger thnn 
five ( 6 ) grains, and that of podophyllin not 
larger than one-tenth (^) of a grain, every sec¬ 
ond night. Saline water and a little lemon-juice 
drunk on rising in the morning will serve to 
aid its action. 

Either of these remedies (not both together) 
may be employed as directed, according as they 
suit particular cases; to be persisted in only 
until bowels and stomach are normal in their 
action. 

Thus taken, they are not purges, and, with 
the other regulations of diet, can only effect good 
upon a system such as described. 

The skin, not alone of the face, but of the 
entire body, should be made to act freely, in 
order to aid the Above measures, as well as to 
create a local healthy condition and appearance. 
This can be effected by regular healthy exercise 
in the open air, which largely affects the skin> 
and also by bathing. 


One should bathe the body, both winter and 
Bummer, every day. The best time is before 
retiring to bed. As the skin is much more 
active ih Summed, the fles^-brush and rough 
towel should be used with particular freedom, 
until the skin is in a ruddy glow, after a plunge- 
j bath; but, in winter, a rapid rubbing-down with 
v the towel ip the bed-room every night will suf- 
| fice. The so-called “hardening” supposed to 
| iesult from a cold shock is, as a ruie, to be 
j avoided ; it far more frequently produces cold 
\ after reaction. The moderately tepid bath, win- 
\ ter and summer, is best. 

! The choice of a soap for the body, as well as 
\ for washing face and hands, is an important 
l matter. Never use any cheap soaps, under any 
\ circumstances; they always contain harmful 
j adulterants, and are usually very caustic. They 
\ cannot fail to injure a delicate skin sooner or 
\ later, and, where there is any blemish, a slight 

I scratch, pimple, or abrasion will render such 
woree by irritation, sometimes causing absolute 
5 inflammation. 

| The best soap is a pure palm, or a pure 
< imported castile; olive-oil soap, if pure, is also 
< good. 

< The foregoing subjects have been treated so 
\ particularly because they are of the very first 
I importance in essaying to affect or alter a com- 
j plexion so as to bring about fairness or purity. 
| No amount of attention or labor bestow'ed on the 
| skin of face or hands can possibly avail while 
; the system is deranged as above described. 

< In our next article, we shall give certain 
| recipes which cannot fail greatly to beautify the 
| complexion, provided the directions in this paper 
> have been correctly carried out. 


NOTE8 ON FLORICULTURE. 


BY MRS. M. R. WAGGONER. 


Ir I could not have anything else in the floral 
line, I would have a vine of some kind, if only 
one. But. in this day and age of flowers, one 
need not be restricted to one of anything. But 
there is, something really graceful in beautiful 
vines. ,One may have very pretty annual vines, 
and. the biennial and perennial sorts are num¬ 
berless. A beautiful vine I cultivated “once 
upon a time” was lophospermum scan dens, 
blooming the second year from seed. It makes 
a rapid growth the first year, and in autumn the 
roots may be stored away in a box of earth in 
the cellar. The seed germinates readily if given 
bottom beat; the seedlings may be transplanted 
when twtf or three leaves are grown. 


The hardy white passion-vine, called Con¬ 
stance Elliot, grew well in my garden the past 
summer; but, owing to late planting or the 
drought or some untoward cause, it did not 
bloom. Still, I was well satisfied with the 
growth it made and the beautiful foliage. I 
allowed it to remain in the ground during the 
winter, and. in the spring, I found it green and 
looking os if it were ready for another season’s 
work. I had it well protected, though, fully as 
well as my tender roses. If if. will stand an 
Iowa winter, with the thermometer registering 
thirtythree and thirtyfour degrees bejnfv zero, 
there certainly cannot be a doubt of its entire 
hardiness. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



No. 1 

plain material, with a kilted panel on the left j 
side. The overdrnpery and bodice are of the j 
dotted material. The front falls entirely to the j 
edge of the skirt, is looped at the right side, i 

where it meets the back-drapery, which hangs \ No. 2—Is a house or visiting costume, of dove- 

in straight plaits. The bodice is full both back | colored cashmere. The skirt has three tucks, 
and front, and gathered both iu front and back * and the tunic is simply draped over this plain 
(272) 


Now 2. 


No. 1—Ts n promenade-dress, in plain and ' of the shoulder-seam. Belt and wristbands in 
dotted beige cloth. The underskirt is of the ; folded silk to match. Small velvet capote, 

\ ornamented by standing loops of ribbon. Three 
t yards of plain and four to five yards of figured 
< material will be required of fortytwo-inch goods. 
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skirt in a long point in front and a few loops at j 
the back. Three brace-like folds frame the box- > 
plaited plastron, finished off with a turndown j 
collar in white satin, like the cuffs. The waist > 
is encircled by a sash in white satin ribbon, j 
Capote of dove-colored felt, faced with velvet I 
and trimmed with loops of white satin ribbon. < 
Ten yards of cashmere will be required for this 5 
costume. ) 

No 3—Is a new mourning-costume, of Henri- > 
etta-cloth, trimmed with English crepe. On the > 


No. 3. 

left side are three lengthwise folds of crepe, form¬ 
ing a side-panel, over which is a short panier. 
The front-drapery, as well as the back, falls long 
to the edge of the foundation-skirt, which is 
mounted by large kilt-plaits. The pointed bodice 
has a vest of crepe, and oufiffc and collar of the 
same. Black straw or felt hat, trimmed with 
ostrich-tips and band of cr&pe. Eight to ten 
yards of Henrietta-cloth, two yards of English 
ordpe, will be required. 


No. 4. 


green lady’s-cloth, cashmere, or camel’s-hair. 
It is cut in a polonaise. The right side opens 


No. 4—Is a walking or house dress, of myrtle • 1 


Vol. XCIV.—16. 
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over a kilt-plaiting, with simulated buttonholes ( 
and buttons. The back-drapery forms a jabot. J 
The front of the bodice buttons over to the left f 
side, where the front of the polonaise is draped * 
a trifle higher to display the kilted under-panel ‘ 
High collar and cuffs to match. Eight to ten \ 
yards of fortysix-inch wide goods. 

No. 5. — Checked flannel dress, for a girl | 
of four years. The kilted skirt is trimmed } 
with three rows of picot-edged velvet or ribbon. ■ 
The Toby collar is made of the ribbon. The 


No. «. 


No. 7. 


flannel, ornamented by rows of narrow white 
braid and embroidered by two anchors crossing 


folds on the waist are of surah to match. Bell j 
and rosette of the velvet or ribbon. All the > 
trimming should be of a darker shade. 

No. 6.—Girl's Russian blouse, of white serge. { 
gathered back and front and trimmed with , 
Persian braid in various bright colors. The 5 
Tam O’Shanter hat is made to match. 

No. 7.—Sailor-costume, for a boy of seven to \ 
eight years. It is made of fine checked tweed, j 
The wide sailor - collar is of white flannel or j 
serge, trimmed with five rows of worsted braid \ 
to match. The undershirt is of marine-blue i 


No. 8. 
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PARK JACKET -DESIGN POR PATCHWORK. 275 

each other. The sleeves are fulled at the wrists ( No. 8.—Girl’s overall, of blue linen, alpaca, 
into turnover cuffs, which open over bands of • or fiaunel, with bands and belt of bright 
the blue, like the shirt. Knickerbocker pants. \ embroidered galloon. Pockets on each side 
Sailor-cap of blue flannel, with anchor iu front. \ of the front. Full sleeves and plastron. 


PARK JACKET, WITH VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY EMILY II . MAY. 

For our Supplement, we give the new Park 
Jacket. The pattern consists of five pieces: 

1. Half of Front. 

2. Half of Back. 

3. Half or Side-Back. 

4. Half of Co liar. 

6. Upper and Lower Part of Sleevb. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. The illustration shows the jacket 
and vest to be of different materials. We do 
not give the pattern of the vest, as it is only 
a simple tight-fitting bodice, pointed back and 
front alike. In our model, the costume is made 
of silver-gray poplin and dark-gray woolen. 

The jacket is of the woolen, edged with steel 
balls. The vest is of poplin, buttoning all 
down the front. On each side of the buttons is 
a neatly-sewed flat braid of woolen. The sleeves 
are edged at wrists by the steel balls. The front 
breadth of the skirt is a panel of the woolen; 
next to this is a plisse of the poplin, then a nar¬ 
row breadth of the woolen. The back of the 
skirt is composed of alternate plaits of the pop¬ 
lin and woolen. In front is a short tablier of 
the woolen. The hat is a silver-gray felt, lined 
with dark-gray velvet and trimmed on the crown 
by loops of ribbon of the two shades of gray and 
two amber wings. 


DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give diagrams ; tint. In either case, the square (No. 5) must be 
for star and octagon designs for patchwork, j of a different tint to No. 1. In the octagon 
The larger designs are the exact size to be used \ form, the points should be light and dark green 
and should be cut in tin or very stiff card- j alternately, and No. 8 the same, placing the light 
board, that the materials may all be truly cut. \ tint over the light point 4, and the dark in a 
The work may be all of octagon shapes or star j similar manner. The square (No. 5) should be 
pattern. The star pattern (No. 2.2) should be < yellow plush, or shaded yellow plush, and looks 
of two shades of yellow, not , a pale tint. The \ well when embroidered. If gray linen or brown 
diamond shape, which forms the ground (No. 1), j Holland is used, each should be embroidered in 
either of apple-green, plush, or golden-brown < colored silks or cottons. 
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EXPANDING RACK FOR NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


B T MRS. J A 


This rack is mode on a small white-wire grid¬ 
iron, of the kind which is made in two pieces, 
with horizontal bars fastened at the bottom with 
binges, and having a handle on the top of each 
piece. Let the side which has the shorter 
handle be for the front. Then weave in and 
out, over the front bars, ribbons an inch or an 
inch and a half in width, of any pretty con¬ 
trasting colors. Fasten ribbons on broad elastic 
at each side of the frame, and then tie them in 
bows, leaving the bars separated at the top just 
far enough to hold the newspapers. Then bend 
over the shorter handle close to the front bars, 
and on this place a large bow. It is to be hung 
by the long handle. If so desired, the shorter 
handle can be removed by the hardware mer¬ 
chant. Sometimes the bars are gilded, silvered, 
or bronzed before being trimmed. If the front 
handle is cut off, the long handle should be orna¬ 
mented by the bow. 


E WEAVER. 



DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON BOOK-COYER. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Either plush, satin, silk, or linen may be j very pale. The stem to be thick and of a red- 
employed. If on either of the three former, \ brown. 

use filoselle or embroidery-silk; if on linen, \ The design to be transferred to the material 
working-cotton will answer. Three shades of \ either by pricking the outline of the design with 
color for the leaves—light and dark watercress- < a large needle, and then fixing it on the material 
green, And a red-brown which is found in the < pinned down on a board with artists’ pins, or in 
natural tint of leaves, near the stem of each \ any way convenient. 

leaf. Vary the position of the tints in every ? For pounce-powder, use dry white lead, tied 
second or third leaf. The brown-red also to be j up in a square of coarse muslin, and then dab 
used in the green involucre surrounding the it on the perforated pattern. Remove the pat- 
buds. The calyx (or cup which holds the bud, \ tern careftilly, and with weak gum-water and a 
and its surrounding green involucre) to be mostly < camel’s-bair brush go over the outline. The 
green and brown. Two shades of pink, light \ work may be done in a frame or on the hand, 
and dark, for the buds, the points of them to be * Such a oover is good to protect valuable bindings. 


ALPHABET ON SUPPLEMENT. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we gite part of an alpha-i Or the same design may be used for embroidery 
bet to be done in white fioss on linen, tor sheets, j on other articles, done in colored silks. Next 
pillow-shams, table-cloths, and large napkins. \ month, we will give the rest of the alphabet. 
(276) 
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DESIGN FOR A C FI AIR-BACK. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Our design represents a spray of marguerites. | floss, as it comes now in all the most beautiful 
These can be worked in stem-stitch, and the cen- j colors and shades If worked on satin, use the 
tres filled in with. French knots. Work the [ floss-silk. For a chair-back, hem-stitch the sides 
flowers in the natural colors, the leaves also. < and fringe out the ends. This same spray, either 
The material for working upon is optional: l repeated or reversed, can be used as a border for 
butcher’s-linen, if for use, as it washes well, and s many large pieces of work. It is also pretty for 
the embroidery then may be done with the linen {the top of a pincushion. 


WORK-B A8KET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Buy a circular wickerwork basket, line the 
bottom with layers of flannel, covered with old- 
gold satin. The outside valance is of blue cloth 
with the scallops pinked out ou the edge. In 
each scallop, a red poppy is embroidered, in 
shades of red filoselle. A mixed cord is wound 
around the handles and the edge of the basket. 
A wicker basket with bamboo edge and bandies 
makes the prettiest effect 
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TOILET-CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



A toilet-cushion made from a cigar-box. Alter s side, ami prea;* those of the material down on the 
cleaning the box, glue a strip of linen on to the 5 box. The outside, cover with paper or cambric, 
lid and box to form a hinge. This must be done > Line the outside top of the box with wool, and 
on the inside of the box. Line the box with \ on thut plush, all glued on to the box. A piece 
paper, or cut the shape in flannel and satin, but \ of fur fringe turned upward is glued on to the 
large enough for the edges to lap over the edges J edge. A plaiting of wide ribbon goes round the 
of the box ; the shape to be cut of sufficient size J outside; this is put on with small furniture- 
to line the front, the bottom, the opposite side to ; tacks. The square piece on the top is of satin 
Ike front, and the cover, in one piece; the two j or cloth, embroidered with initials and sprays ef 
ends are separate pieces. Quilt the satin and j flowers and leaves. This is attached to the box 
flannel, also the two ends, and sew both into j by four hows of ribbon. By one of these, the 
shape. Glue the edges of the box on the out- \ cover is lifted. 


BORDER FOR TOWELS, TOILET-COVERS, Etc. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design can be embroidered either direct j work may be done either in over embroidery- 
on the linen, or on strong linen braids, which j stitch, or in cross-stitch, as preferred. Coarse 
are sewed on afterward. Use fast-colored cot- :■ linen is degirable. This design is pretty for 
tons or linen floss, blue, red, aud brown. The ■ children’s dresses. 
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SHOE-BAG FOR TRAVELING. 


IT MBS. JANE VEAVBK. 



This useful bag for shoes, either for packing 
boots and shoes in trunks, or to hang in a state¬ 
room upon a sea-voyage, is made of strong brown 
linen or cretonne. Cut a circular piece for the 
bottom and gather the bag into this circle, making \ 


the bag long enough for the boots, etc. Moke a 
frill at the top, through which ribbon or worsted 
braid strings are run. “Bottiues” should be 
neatly worked in outline*stitch in red or blue 
crewels. 


EMBROIDERY IN SILK ON FLANNEL. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This easily worked and beautiful design may \ the edge of sacques, etc., and should be done in 
be used for flannel skirts, baby’s shawl-blankets, \ white silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Presence or Mind.—E verybody admires the quality, but 
we are not too often called on to houor or envy it* po s s u o r , 
as it is unfortunately sadly wanting in humanity at large. 

Moat peraous seem to regard presence of mind as a special 
gift, like the geuius which makes a great writer, painter, 
or statesman, though no idea could be more erroneous. In 
fact, to consider the capacity as if it were a boon bestowed 
on a few exceptional mortals is worse thau a tremendous 
mistake, it is a disgraceful bit of iguorance. Any child can 
be taught to develop, cultivate, and exorcise the faculty, 
just as it can be taught to develop memory aud the habits of 
accuracy and method, to strengthen a feeble limb, or learn 
to employ the left hand with the same facility as the 
right. 

Men and women who, whether as parents or teachers, 
take on themselves that weightiest of human reeponsibili- 
ties—the charge of the youug—cauuot think too seriously 
on this matter, yet it is to he feared that very, very few of 
either class ever give the subject any reflection whatever. 

The truth is that, if home aud school education anywhere 
nearly approached what such training ought to be, the men 
and women deficient in preeeu ce of mind would stand 
forth the exception instead of proviug the rule, as is the 
case In our generation. 

At every turn, from great things to little, the lack of this l 
quality is felt, in some fashion, in every community, every j 
household. Its need is ever before us, no matter whether i 
It to in the ability to act so quickly in the presence of dis- \ 
aster that a house may be kept from burning, a man saved { 
from drowning, or a child from perishing by accident or s 
hurt, dow n to the commonest detail of daily life—the ? 
mother who grauts or refuses a request which she regrets S 
ten minutes later, “ whoft she has bad time to* think." | 

A very ordiuary mental capacity can be so trainod that, S 
given tlie necessity for exercising presence of miud, acting > 
with iustant promptitude and as efficaciously as quickly, > 
thought and actUut^vill appear simultaneous ; more closely j 
connected even tliat) the flash and report of a pistol. j 

The subject to otto of vast consequence, important in \ 
trifles as well as great matters; and parents aud teachers | 
ought, in the latter half of tbit'-much-boasted nineteenth j 
century, to begin to pay some attoution 4e its development i 
and growth in their children Mid pupils. | 

Letters non the Governors. —To further Illustrate j 
the fact that Pond's Extract to used and recommended by > 
more distinguished people than any remedy extant, for all < 
kinds of pain and inflammation, letters were sent to the £ 
present Governors of the different States in the Union, ask- j 
ing their opinions of Pond’s Extract. They knew of the > 
excellence of Poud’s Extract, and nearly all used it Hud < 
recommended it. With their permission, wo will publish, | 
from time to time, some of these letters. \ 


The DtRECTOtRR 8tt«.e.—F ashions are turning more <, 
aud more decidedly In the .Dirertojre style. Dlreotoiro > 
rod in go tea of rich silk or brochft satin skirts and hats with J 
low crowns and wide brims are getting more and more ^ 
plentiful. \ 

A Certain Hkhtet.—A girl cannot do good or evil to t 
others, withont doing good or evil to herself. ‘ 

l*°) 


Bvoqastionb for Utilizing Scraps. —The pincushions 
iu the shape of little sacks, stuffed with bran as 
tightly us poanble, with a ribbon tied round the neck, and 
the pins put iu all over, cau be made quickly aud in great 
variety. Borne may have one long end, and be attached to 
tbe bag with a large red seal; this adds to the effect. 
Pieces of velvet, velveteen, aud plush may be cut out ill 
the form of animals, the two sides joined together, except 
up the back, w ith a piece of waslileather put between, aud 
converted into spectacle-wipers, or, with cloth in between, 
into penwipers. A piece of any kind of material cut out 
aud made up lu semblance of an ordinary sized envelope, 
with or without liuiug, makes a capital case for small odds 
aud euds of work necessaries ; the flap to kept down by a 
button and loop. Kettleholdere, with red flannel on one 
side, and some fancy material on the other, with a thick 
piece of coarse flannel iu between, and a loop of silk cord, 
can be quickly made; they are popular nowin drawing¬ 
rooms where tbe hostess frequently makes tea herself aud 
has ^ smart brass kettle. Worsted needle-cases are quickly 
made with a piece of ribbon, or somo material, seven inches 
long and two aud a half wide, with a strip of ordiuary can¬ 
vas, rather narrower, sewed in, and a piece of flaunel iu 
between; the edges of tho ribbon or materiul are turned 
over the canvas and feather-stitched ; three or four divisions 
are made across the canvas with colored worsted, threaded 
In a worsted-needle, and worked in cruss-stitch ; the needles 
art put iu and out of the canvas between the perpendicular 
bare of cross-stitch ; the case folds up, and has a loop and 
button to secure it. With plush or velvet ribbon, these 
cases are particularly attractive. 

To Make a Covvre-Lit or Coverlet. —These are very 
pretty flmde of satin with cotton backs, as such a mate¬ 
rial is more useful than a more costly one wonld t»e. Bnt, 
of course, they can be made of any nice material that ie 
convenient. The breadths of satin are nuited by "over¬ 
lay ’’ of the two edges, and couching the upper selvage on 
to that of the other breadth. Round the square of antiu to 
worked a {pattern of some trailing plant, os the Siberian 
creeper, or grape-vine, embroidered in stem-stitch, but with 
shades of moss-green, baown of three shades, aud umize- 
color, not yellow or cnnttry-coloc. A fringe to correspond 
with tbe colon used should edge the aides of the coverlet, 
or it may be "tucked iu ** if the fringe is not desired. 

Ova Sew Gowns are gradually getting back to the 
fashions of our grandmothers, when leg-of-mutton sleeves 
wont with waists close up under the arms. We are modi¬ 
fying the fashion, however: our waists are kept iu the 
place for which nature intended them, but they are losing 
tbe tight-laced stiff look which has been Increasing with 
tailor-made gowns aud tight sleeves, which made a girl 
appear to he all angles. The softness of woman’s dress to 
returning, the pretty lines and graceful curves are coming 
back to us; but we hope that tho extreme of this fashion 
w ill not be revived, anil that the very short waists and very 
large gigot sleeves will only lie seen again ill pictures. 

A Larv, Renrwino Her Svimceiftion, writes: "We 
have takon your valuable magazine seven years, and cannot 
do without it. Tried throe or fonr others, but found they 
could not couie up to ‘ Petersou.’" 
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Powder w> Pumicx-Ston* should be kept ou the toilet- < NOTICES OF N EW BOOKS, 

todsla, aud used at least once a week. It prevents tartar, \ Seif-Made. By Mr*. Etrnna U. E. N. South worth. Pkila- 

and removes it if used in time, before mack bas accuuiu \ dolphin: T. B. ikmw dr Brothers.—Mr*. Southworth is one 
lated; aud by keeping the teeth perfectly clean it prevents \ of those fortunate writers whose popularity seems steadily 
decay. The brush should be moistened a little, dipped in \ to increase as the years go ou. She has written scores of 
the pumice-powdes, then rubbed over and between the s books, and among them are uiauy that deserve an euduriug 
teeth, inside and out, till they am cl ea n e d aud polished. \ success. She possesses a wonderful power iu the weaving 
After brushing the teeth, the mouth should be rinsed iu s and carrying-out*of her plots. Her love of nature is shown 
water into which have been put a few drops of permanganate > in her vivid accurate descriptions of scenery, aud her cbar- 
of potassium or a few drops of spirits of camphor. The < actors always stand forth clear aud individual—real living 
latter is, perhaps, quite as good, and usually more con- s beings. No author has ever equaled her iu the delineation 
venient, as most people have camphor always in the house. j of the Virginia negro and his peculiar dialect. The moral 
This is excellent if the breath is bad. For a feverish breath j> of her books is always lolly, and their lessons inculcate 
charcoal is good. Charcoal tablets are moat convenient for i Christian charity, foith, and seU-sncritice. The preeeut 
use. But some people find that charcoal slightly affects the < «tory is one of the finest she has ever written ; it will bem 
throat, especially if it is liable to become relaxed. Should | a second reading—more than can be mill for the generality 
the teeth be much discolored, and ordinary tooth-powder < of modern novels. The book is handsomely issued—In 
prove ineffective, a little femoo-joke used with the brush \ keeping with these publishers' uniform editiou of the 
will render them perfectly white. It should only bo used \ author’s works. 

occasionally, aud the month should be well rinsed with water | Dmeton's Bayou. Dy John Habberton: Miss Defarge. 
immediately afterward. The pulp of an orange is effective. < Btt F. Hmlguni Burnett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp incot t 
Bnt oue of the best aud least-known remedies is the use of s i\mtpany.— The publishers have issued these two stories 
ripe strawberries. These may be applied ou the teeth with s in a neat paper-covered volume. “ Bruetou’s Bayou ” 
the fingers or with the tooth-brush. Strawberries lutve a • »* h genuine love-tale, and a very pretty one—natural in 
singular power of whitening and cleansing the teeth and j plot and good in the mutter of characterization. There 

of rapidly removing tartar. \ la a great deal of quaint humor and droll fun, os was to 

- s be expected in a lawk of Mr. Uabbertou’s; but, in it, he 

The Evils or High Heels.— Until the ladies of our duy proves also ids ability to depict tipi tenderer aud more 
resumed the antiquated fashion of high heels, bunious were < ronu&iitic side of life. “Miss DefsrJ^" ranks well among 
shown up only iu burlesque, and there is more than rulicu- Mrs. Burnett's productions. It originally appeared in thu 
loue absurdity tube condemned in wearing such heels. The ■; pages of “ Peterson's Magazine,’’ as have nearly all the 
weight of thu body is thrown upon the toes, which ore < graceful novelets which helped to nutke her reputation, 
thus unduly burdened aud thrown forward against the front < Mia > Middleton's Lover. By Laura Jean Libby. New York: 

of the shoe. But, worse than this, the ankle ba* many a < The American Nome Company .—It has long ceased to be a 
twist, the step is not firm or secure, aud the further tend- \ reproach to my that a story belongs to the sensational 
eucy of all this is to give to the spine more curvature than \ school. Years ago, autocratic Charles Keade asserted that 

even fashion ordains iuthe “Grecian bend.” And further, 5 R novel, to be good, ought to be seusational; and certain 

as the heel of the foot is kept up above its proper level, the \ it fo that the novels which have taken the strongest hold 
muscles whose duty is to ruise it are enfeebled by the loss \ on the public mind during the last twenty years have come 
of that exercise. These muscles are the calf of the leg, < under that head. The book before us belongs to this order, 
which will thus dwindle away to the leauness of dsorepit jj ami a good specimen It is. Anybody who wants a story 
age, and become a “shrank shank” if this unseemly die- 't that will keep him wide-awake and interested on the 
tortion be king persisted in. \ hottest summer day should not foil to read “Mias MJddle- 

— \ ton’s Lover.” 

Oolor-Blindxkas Amongst Girls.— An intelligent physi- j The Man Outside. By Clarence M. Bon telle. New York: 
cian has discovered that color-bliudnen is very rare amuug*t j PnUard it Mom .—This novel belongs to the clans of stories 
girls, though it is common amongst boys. From this foct < which Anna Katharine Greene brought into vogue some 
he draws the conclusion that In most cases color-blindness is | years since. It is a pow erful tale, and, in parts, fairly 
due to a want of early education in discriminating colors. <! equals Miss Greene’s best work. Tho most experienced 
Girls are taught to become familiar with every shade of | novel-reader will find it impossible to unravel the plot iu 
colors, whilst boys receive no Instruction whatever on the \ advance, and the leading mystery remains a puzzle to thu 
■ultfect. lienee boys frequently exhibit an Ignorance in > closing chapters. The readers of “Peterson” are famil.ar 
colors which is confounded with true color-blindness, but j with Mr. Boutelle’s short stories, aud should not fail to 
which girls rarely show. . } j make acquaintance with this stirring novel. 

- > The Honorable Mrs. Vereker. By the "Duchess.” Phita- 

To Clean Papered Walls.—' The very best method -is to \ delphia: J. B. UppinenU Company. — The indefatigable 
sweep off lightly all the dust that has collected, then to rob \ “Duchess” Is out with auothsr novel. This popular 
the paper with stale bread; cut the crust off very thick, j writer’s stories are always readable aud often deserve 
and wipe straight down from the top, then begin at the top \ much higher praise. Her present effort is a case in point. 

It is really one of the liest books sho has given the public 
for a good while, and shows that, when she puts forth Iwr 
fnll powers, the author of “Moily Bawu” and “Phyllis'* 
bas lost nothing of the vivacity aud froshiton which gave 
thorn works so great a charm. Several of the characters 
love, and consists not in an over-desire of happiness but in $ in this tele are quite original, and, when the authoreee Intro- 
placing your happiness in something which interferes with, j dnres one to old friends under new names, they display such 
or leaves you regardless of, that of others. \ brilliancy that one te pleased to renew the acquaintance. 

- ? The Family Doom. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South worth. 

“Aeter Twenty Years.”— A lady writes: “ I have l»een \ Philadelphia: T. B. Frierson A Brothers ,—The present edition 
a snlMsrribor for twenty years, and there is no other maga- j of this interesting story retails at the surprisiugly low price 
zlne that hold* its own so well as yours. It Is Just as good, \ of twentyflve cents. It is very prettily got up, well printed 
even Letter, than when I read it, a girl in my teens.” i on good paper, and is sure to have a very large sale. 


again, and so on. Care should be taken that the parts 
rabbed should meet, or the walls will have a striped appear- 
aure. 

What Seltishnesr Is.—Selfishness is not an excess of self- 
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GERANIUM CUTTINGS. H 

September is ossentiolly the mouth for taking geranium i 
cuttings. Provident people begin a* early as the last week I 
in August, thereby saviug thomeelvee much trouble. The j 
sooner cuttings are taken, the more easily they strike. For $ 
August and early September, it ia enough to thrust them 
into the open ground, shade them from very hot son, and < 
give an occasional watering. It is now a Utile risky to <, 
plant cuttings ont of doors; it will be found safer to set s 
them at oucc in pots, or in a glass frame. Geranium cuttingB 
ure very hardy, and need little attention ; they are more 
likely to suffer from what gardeners call over-uursiug than j 
from exposure. They cannot have too much air, and are ; 
sure to clamp off if their greenhouse or frame is not open for j 
the greater part of the day. Protection from frost and rain j 
is all they require. They need little water tiU tlie spriug. > 
•iu taking a cutting, sever a shoot of this year’s wood just \ 
below a “neck” or joint, cutoff the lower leaves, suffering j 
only two to remain, and bury an inch or more of the stalk \ 
in the earth, settiug the cutting against the side of the pot. 5 
Three or four may be put into one pot, but, whether in pot \ 
or frame, do not allow the leavesof die different plants to be 
in contact with each other, for, if one loaf turns moldy, any 
lenf touching it will be similarly affected. In making a bole \ 
to receive the cutting, be caroftil not to make it too deop for j 
the stalk to roach the bottom. This would leave a space lu j 
which damp would accumulate, and the cuttings would turn 
moldy ami decay. The more air they have, the less likely J 
are they to decay. When set in frames, the lights should bo 
taken off in the early morning and not replaced till sunset, 
except in wet or frosty weather, though even a slight frost 
is less harmful than a close damp atmosphere. The ground 
s'toiild not l»e too damp when the cuttings are put in, and, 
unless the weather should lie exceptionally hot and sunny, 
tvy Will only need a little water from time to timo. Care 
should be taken to have the pots thoroughly clean aud freo 
from green slimy mold, and they should have plenty of 
broken shanK also clron, at tho bottom. Genuiiums are 
not particnlar a* to soil, but a sandy loam suits them best, 
and, if ordinary potting-inold is used, road^and should be 
put with it If any leaf of the cuttings should turn brown 
and moldy, it should be removed as soon as it will come off 
with a touch. The stalk will often be sound and firmly 
attached when the leaf is decaying, and then it is better to 
let It remain. If the healthy stalk is broken, the plant 
bloods, and further decay will ensue. On uo account let the 
moldy leaves lie about among the cuttings alter they are 
taken off. 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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their steaming condition, and the mothers In vain try 
to soothe them by rocking or trotting them oil the knee, 
by singing lullabies, giving them the breast, or trying to 
force it upon them. Fashion Ib absolute dictator in drees, 
both <rf the adult and infant, unfortunately, and hence It 
matters not that the former destroy themselves by thousand 
and the latter are destroyed by tens of thousands. 

In the restlessness of babies from improper droaring aud 
feeding or nursing, the mischief is still further increased by 
giving warm ginger, soot, or catnip teas to the exclusion ef 
a sip of cold water. A teaspoonful of cold water is very 
grateful to a hot feverish mouth. 

But, if these teas fail, recourse is next had to Godfrey's 
cordial, Bateman’s drops, paregoric, or, lastly and worst of 
all, “toothing syrups”—soothing iudeed, for not a few 
babies have been soothed into that sleep that knows no 

I waking 1 

But babies frequently suffer Jnst as much by being 
dressed too lightly in cold weather; by being neglected too 
^ long ; by being placed on the floor where cold currents of 
s air sweep along ; and how often do we see them sitting on 
\ aa old quilt spread upon a fresh-ecrubbed floor, sniffing the 

1 dampness rising all about thorn. 

How often does the mother find hor babes uncovered and 
their limbs cold when slu> visits the little beds, in the morn¬ 
ing especially, while their bodies are wet and steaming from 
uoctunial perspiration ? 

Another cautfc of fretful babies arises from mothers nune 
. iug them while laboring under, or too soon after, some 
\ unduo mental excitement, as fear, anger, great losses, etc. 

\ In such states, the secretion of milk is depraved and unfit 
i for the babe, awl giving the breast at such times is often 
\ the cause of disease, intense suffering, aud sometimes death, 
j Again, mothers are often too long absent from their bal**, 
j from six to eight hours, sometimes out to eveuiug parties or 
\ sociables, engaged in dancing or even some exciting game, 

\ then, returning home exhausted or overheated, to relieve 
| thsir distended painful breasts, the babes are ]K*nnitteri st 
\ once to gorge themselves with vitiated milk, with the result 
, J of overloading their stomachs, deranging digestion, etc. 

\ Rocking babies violently—or even at all—is also wroug, 
r | and, if not productive of absolute evil, is of no good. But 
- tho grand source of evil and the one most frequently prac- 
i i ticed is too frequent nursing or overfeeding when brought 
t < up on tho bottle. We frequently aoe children uot two year* 
s \ old sitting at the table, eating corn, pastry, cucumber*-, 
> \ cheese, etc., ad libitum, and, if they die, it is the will of 
< Providence l Feed them on Lactated Food (W., R. A Co.’sl, 
| Soluble Food (B. A C’.’a), beef peptonoids, and trust to your* 
< selves—do your duty first, aud then Provideuce will bless 
S your efforts aud the babes live. 


bt abrau mveeey, a*si., m.d. 

No. xi— Thr Carr or Babies. 

Mothers, come please and go wkh mo to any country 
graveyard\>r cemetery and let us look around; we see at 
a glam c that the little graves for exceed the adult ones 
In numi>er, and you ask me—put to me the natural query: 
“How or whv is this?” Though it lias been answered 
again and again by eminent men, living and dead, yet it 
seems neresairv—a duty laid upon me—to notice the living 
fart of to-dav with the fond hope that a few more words on 
the tortures and inconveniences that babies are subject to 
may prove to be profitable. 

Unfortunately, those Itttle innocents in their agony and 
misery cannot make their sufferings known by speech, or it 
might often bring tho blush to many nurses and mothers. 

Wo often see babies, on a warm day, wrapped and swad¬ 
dled in clothing like an Egyptian mummy or more becom¬ 
ing an Eskimo, and the little ones writhe and twist in 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook*Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEOETABI.KS. 

To Boil Onion*. —Put twelve onions in one gallon ef 
water ; let them boil, but uot too hard. If the water 
becomes yellow, pour it off aud add as much more boiling 
water; put a little salt iu the water each time. If the 
onions are green, they will take two hours, and a little 
longer if dried. Servo them with drawu butter sauce. 

To Boil Rice.— Rice should ba nicely washed aud picked. 
Put It on with a good deal of water to l>oil. When the 
| grains become tender, pour off tho water and steam the 
\ rice by putting it over hot water, so that each grain is sepa- 


Blanc-Mange of Corn-Flour.— Weigh three ounces of corn¬ 
flour and three ounces of loaf-sugar—rub this on the rind 
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of a lemon —a piut of milk, Mid an ounce of butter. Wet > 
the corn-flour with eome of the milk, put the other on to < 
boil with the sugar. When It boils, pour it on the wet corn* / 
flour aud stir it smoothly, put it back in the saucepan and \ 
bring it to boiling-point, flavor it with essence of vanilla or \ 
almond essence, stir it well, poor it into a clean wet mold, < 
or a small pie-dish will arifcwer if there is no mold. When l 
cold, put a (Hah, glam, or ether kind on the top, turn it over, \ 
and let the bl&nc-mange gently foil on it. i 

French Custards. —To make about seven custards, boil one \ 
pint of milk with three dessertspoonfuls of sugar. Beat the \ 
yolks and whites of two eggs well together, and ponr the \ 
milk, when slightly cool, on to the eggv and beat well s 
together. Fill white china Freuch custard -cops; stand? 
them iu a pan of water, and let them cook until they < 
become .solid, taking care to let no water gut on the top. ] 
When set, take the pan off the fire, and put the cups hi the \ 
oven for the custard to brown slightly. VaniUa or any j 
flavoring can be Used. $ 

cans. S 

Gingerbread .—Take half a pound of white sugar and half s 
a pound of golden syrup, or, bettor still, half a pound of > 
honey. Put them into a saucepan and bring them to a 5 
loiliug-poitit; then stir In half a pound of butter till it Is . 
quite melted. Beat up fdur eggs in a basin, and then pour s 
the mixture from the saucepan into the eggs, stirring it \ 
all the while. From half an Ounee to aii ounce of ground ^ 
ginger must now addisl, and either three teaspoonfuls of ? 
ltakiiig-powder or one moderately full of carbonate of soda. , 
lastly, stir it all into one pound of flour, and place the \ 
dough iu a well-buttered tin, nbout an inch and a half \ 
thick, to allow for rising. Let the oven be only moderately ? 
hot, at least to begin, and it should take three-quarters ^ 
of an hour or rather more. When nearly ready to come > 
out of the oven,Jirush over the top of the cake with egg \ 
beaten up to a fruth to glaze it, and then finish the baking ? 
for just a few minutes. £ 

Soda Cake*. —Ingredients: half a pound of flour, two ■ 


ounces of butter, three ounce* of sugar, one ounce of candied \ 
peel, grated rind of a lemon, one whole egg. If necessary, ) 
a little milk, half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Rub \ 
the butter well into the flour, add the sugar, peel, lemon- > 
rind, and soda. Mix, with the egg well beaten, and, If nec- \ 
every, a little milk. The mixture must be very stiff. Put s 
it in little rough heaps on a greased baker*s-tin. Bake In a \ 
quick oven for fifteen minute*. I 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. S 

Fruit Sauce, —This is mode of apples, apples and peaches l 
mixed, and of cranberries ? 

Apples are either stewed or baked, and then mashed s 

through a oolaiuler. First pare them and remove the \ 
seeds. To one pint, add one tablespoonful of butter and \ 
half a pound of sugar. Acid apples arc the best. j 

If made of dried apples and peaches, take equal quanti- l 
ties of each ; soak them for «ix hours, and then stew them ; ] 
sweeten to taste, and add a little lemon to give them an <i 
acid taste. * ? 

Cranberries are first washed and picked, and then put on s 


Sieved Cheese. —Six ounces of cheese grated, two eggs, 
oue ounce of butter, a small teacupful of milk, all to >e 
beaten tn a bowl together, then put into a small baking- 
dish and baked a tight brown. It must bo of the consistency 
of custard. 

Potato Pttft. —Chop and season well some cold meat or 
fish. Mash some potatoes mid make them into a paste with 
an egg. Roll It out, and cut round w ith a saucer, put your 
seasoned meet on one half, and fold the other over like a 
puff. Fry a light brown, and serve hot. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER*. 

Fio. i.— Evening-Dress, or Purple Silk. The skirt is 
short, and trimmed near the bottom by several rows of 
velvet ribbon. The tunic is of the peplum shape, short 
on the hips and pointed at the aides and back. The bodice 
is pointed at the waist, cut Y-shape hack and front, and 
Ailed in with dotted black lace, above which is a velvet 
ribbon, tied in a bow at the back. The bodice is trimmed 
with velvet ribbon, put on V- shape. Three-quarter sleeves, 
high at the shoulder* 

Fio. 11. — House-Dress, or Striped Bbnoalikk. The 
skirt is plain and rather full; The bodice, of the hengaline, 
is half high, gathered slightly at the waist, and has revers. 
The sleeves are rather full. The chemisette-collar is of 
poppy-colored surah. The hood, msh, cufla, and collar are 
also of the surah. 

Fio. in.— Wedding-Dress, or White Silk. The under¬ 
skirt is plaited in front and trimmed with rich lace, caught 
up by sprays of orangebloseom. The train is long and 
plain. The high bodice has folds of silk from the right 
shoulder to the waist, and tho front is filled in w ith lace, 
fastened by a spray of oraugeblossoui on the collar at the 
left side. Three-quarter sleeves with lace cuffs, ornamented 
by a spray of orangebloseom. Orange! lossom in tho hair, 
with a long tulle veil. 

Fio. iv.—Visiting-Dress, op Plain Blur Foulard. 
The skirt is short, rather pluiu, with tabs at the side, like 
coat-flaps, trimmed with pipings of terra-cotta silk. The 
bodioe is high, pointed back and front, aud is plaited over 
a vest of terra-cotta silk. A large collar of lace, laid in 
folds, ornaments the bodice. A drapery of the foulard 
passes from the right hip to the left side, where it fastens 
under a band-oud-bow of terra-cotta ribbon, which is 
brought from the seam under the arm. Sleeves trimmed 
with lace, put on fan-shape fashion, and ornamented by 
a bow of ribbon. Hat of terra-cotta-colored straw, fooed 
with blue velvet and trimmed with piuk roses and tulle. 
Tulle strings tie in front. 

Fio. v. — Walking-Brers, or Dust-Colored Delaine. 
The back of tho skirt is full and slightly draped. The front 
is also full and long,, and opens over a plaid velvet panel. 
Plaid vel vet also trims the bottom, so as to appear to focm 
a potticnat. The bodiee is very slightly pointed at the back 
aud a little more so iu front. It fastens at the side with 
two large button* A drapery of surah, of the color of the 
dress, reaches from the throat to where the dress buttons. 
Revers of plaid velvet, and cuffs of the same. Hat of 


to stow with enough water to cover them; let them stew \ dust-colored straw, bound with poppy-colored ribbon and 


until the skins crock and they begin to thicken; sweeten 
them to taste and let them get cold. They are bettor if 
made into a jelly; you cun make them jelly, if you put the 
berries to stew with enough water to cover them. When 
the skins crock, strain them, and, to each pint of juke, put 
ooe pound of brown sugar ; let it cook until it jellies, then 
put it iuto china molds to cool; serve with meats. 

Pumpkin Cheese. —Pare and quarter the pumpkin*, leaving 
the seeds in, boil till quite tender, then mash through a 
hair sieve, and, to every pound of pulp, allow one toaspoon- 
fnl of ginger and half a pound of orushed loaf-sugar; boil 
till it will set. Keep os jam. 


\ trimmed with a bunch of poppies and leavos. 

| Fios, vi and vii.—Back and Front or Fall Coat, 
or Drab-Colored Cheviot, of a herringbone pattern, and 
lined with shot silk. The back is cut at the waist, where 
tho fullness of the skirt U set on, and trimmed with large 
l brown bono buttons. The front is of a polonaise shape. 
| Tho cape has a slight ftilluess at the shoulders, and can be 
S worn or not, according to the warmth desired. The cuffs 
? and collar of the cape are of browu velvet. Felt hat, 
\ trimmed with brown. 

Fio. viu.—W alking or Travklino Dress, or Pigeon- 
\ Gray Camel’s-Hair. The skirt is bordered by a hem only. 
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very aiuiply draped, and fall* over a plain piece, which is 
edged with a very narrow kuife-plaitiug. The bodice in full 
back and frout, worn with a belt braided on either edge, 
and fasteued in front with a steel buckle. The sleeves are 
slightly full, both at the shoulders and wrists. Straw hat, 
trimmed with blue-and-drab striped ribbon. 

Fio. ix. —Walking or Traveling Dress, or Green 
Striped Foul£. The skirt is bnt little draped, back and 
frout, and opens at tha side over plaitings of the material. 
The double-breasted Jacket-bodice fastens ou the left side 
and opens over a vest of drub colored silk, the frout of 
which is braided. Sleeves slightly full at the top, with 
straight square cuffs. Bonnet for the walking-dress of 
dark-green crepe, puffed and trimmed with a small bunch 
of moss-roee buds. 

Fio. x. — Rkdinoote Visiting-Dress, or tub New 
Directory Style, made of chestnat-brewu silk. The skirt 
Is plain and falls quite straight over a lather small tounmre 
at the back ; in front, it opens over a skirt of dark-brown 
silk, which is finished at the bottom with a wido full roee- 
quilliug. The bodice is quite round, double-breasted, and 
the large revere are faced with the dark-brown silk 
The cravat is of dark-brown cr&pe. Sleeves high at the 
shoulders. Brown straw hut, trimmed with roses. 

Fio. xi.—Hat, or Black Straw, faced with black velvet 
and trimmed with black velvet and ostrich-plumes. 

Fig. xii.—Mornino Bodice, or Blue Flannel. The 
yoke is plaited, and the fullness is gathered at the waist 
under a ribbon, which is tied in front. Ths sloevea are 
plaited at the top, like the yoke, and gathered into broad 
cuffs at the wlists. High collar. 

Fio. xih.—House or Walking Drrss, or Delaine in 
Two Shades or Blue. The underekirt is plaiu, with a 
pointed panel of the material at the side. The front 
of the overdress is long and full, and it is slightly draped 
at the back. The long-pointed bodice is plaited from the \ 
shoulders in front, opening over a vest of dark-blue silk. \ 
The collar and puffings at the top of the sleeves are also \ 
of the dark-blue silk. Straw hut, faced with dark-blue > 
velvet and trimmed w ith a stiff pluuie. > 

Fig. xiv. — Sleeve, or Pongee Silk, box-plaited on the > 
•boulder and gathered at the elbow. It is finished at the s 
wrist by a broad cuff of plaid silk. \ 

Fig. xv.— Bonnet, For an Elderly Lady, or Black \ 
Lacs. The lace is quite full at the top, but arranged so \ 
as to give a broad effect over the hair. Yellow daisies are i 
arranged iu the lace. Lace strings, caught together with > 
a narrow yellow ribbou. | 

Ficm. xvi and xvii.— Back and Front or Boy’s Fall » 
Coat, made of plaid cloth. The back fits rather closely, \ 
the rides are plaited, and the front is plaiu and double- j 
breasted. The wide collar extends to a point at the belt { 
on the loft side. Belt of brown leather. I 

Figs. xviu and xix.—Front and Back or Fall Coat j 
For a Girl. The material is one of the new mixed plaids. ^ 
The ekirt is plaited to the waist under r broad belt of the \ 
material. The back of the bodice is cut bias and trimmed i 
with bias bretellcs of the cloth, the front is doable-breasted ) 
and ornamented by two rows of large buttons. \ 

General Remarks. —Tailor-made gowns are still very \ 
popular; but a decided c hange seems to be creeping In, iu '( 
the way of stiff-lamed waists and tight sleeves. The '* Direct- > 
ery stylo,” as It is called, is modified from the Directory j 
style of the early part of the century. Bodice* in this new S 
fkshion an* looser and often worn with sashes which are < 
either round or slightly pointed, the latter way adopted ] 


or plastron. Sometimes, for bo urn dra as c a, the bodioes are 
slightly open in front and cre a sed, and ornamented with 
lace fichus or coil are, which are so becoming to pretty 
necks. 

6kmi* are often plaited or gathered, the overekirt falling 
straight and foil, and open over a simulated underskirt, 
often of a very rish material. These riyles are not always 
seen iu one costume as yet, but appear piecemeal here and 
there, but showing the tendency of the new fashion. 
Fig. x, in our illustrated Fashions, is a beautiful type of 
the new mode. The long full skirts are becoming to most 
figures, and we are rather weary of the many dmperiea— 
so difficult to arrange gracefully and so hard to keep in 
aider. Moreover, dressmaking at home becomes easier 
when tailor-made gowns are dispensed with. For tall 
slender persons, two or three fiounoee are sometimes scantily 
gathered and put plain on the skirt, with a small drapery, 
which is full at the back above it. 

Toumure* are much smaller, and reeds or steels in the 
skirts are less worn. This is a groat Improvement, as they 
gave the wearer an ugly wriggle as she walked. 

Both high and warrow and broad low collars are worn. 
Lace for the nock—plaited, quilled, etc—often replaces the 
high stiff linen collar or the ribbons lately fashionable. 

Wool good* of all descriptions are in great variety, some 
rough, some smooth—camel’s-haira, cashmeres, delaines, 
cheviots, homespuns, aud serges. Ttaqy come in one color 
or iu stripes of different designs. 

Norfolk and Garibaldi jaded* are much worn by young 
people, and they make comfortable morning-jackets for the 
house for women of all ages. 

Ulster*, light cloak*, and jacket* are in great variety. Some 
ulsters are close-fitting in front, many loose in front; hut 
all are tight at the back, with full skirts plaited or gathered 
to tlie pointed or round waists. 

Long loose cloak* promise to be popular for the autuinu. 
They were worn during the summer as wraps, ill driving 
or traveling, and found much too conveuieut to be readily 
abandoned. They were made of ludia-silk, mohair, alpaca, 
etc,, etc.; but, for the later season, are of cloth or some 
other woolen stun'. 

bonnets and hat* sire in the greatest variety. It seems 
almost impossible to introduce anything new—we have 
so many styles already—aud what is thought the most 
becoming is the most worn. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HION8. 

Fio. i.—B oy’s Suit, or Dark -Blue Flannel. The 
knickerbockers are dose-fitting at the knece. Blouse waist, 
with large bone buttons. The pocket is fastened with a 
button. The sleeves are made full to bands at the wrists. 
Sailor-collar, deep at ths back, tied in front with a btoe 
ribbon. 

Fio. n.— Girl’s Frock, or Dark-Green Sateen, with 
rosebuds in stripes. The ticlrt Is laid in large box-plaits. 
Th#* blouse wfttat buttons down tfie front Sailor-collar. 
Full sleeves at the wrists. 

Fio. iu. — Coat, or Brown Diagonal Cloth, with very 
thin lining, for the early fall. It Is nmde double-breasted, 
fastening far over on the left shoulder, aud is trimmed with 
gimp ornaments. High plain collar. The cuffs have small 
gimp ornaments on the sleeves. Hat of coarse straw, 
trimmed with brown and straw-colored striped ribbon. 

Fio. iv.—Boy’s Cap, or Black Cloth. The brim la 


by those who have not slim waists. Of course, main* are ? lairdered with a gay plaid velvet, and a stiff wing is placed 
not suitable for elderly people, who wear the round waists, s on the left side. 

Lace cravats are worn w ith these Indices. The sleeves are \ Fio. v.— Muslin Cap, For a Small Child. The border 
slightly full ; but tills should depend oil the figure: yet all \ is trimmed with a lace edge, made very full above the face, 
sleeves are made longer and more comfortable than formerly. \ and is finished w ith a rosette, also very full, made of very 
The front of the bodice is generally plaited, and bas a vest £ narrow white ribbou. 
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A WIND OF FATE. 


[See Iht Story,] 
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DIRECTORY DRESS. MORNING-BODICE. SLEEVE. 
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THE PARTY AT THE ZOO. 

(CHILDREN’S SONG.) 

As Pnhlished liy Sep. Winner & Sod., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PARTY AT THE ZOO. 
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served the in - vi - ta - tions, Which she car-ried in her bill, 

big brown Bear said he’d be there, And hug the old Bab - boon, 

dan - cing ’round, and trod up - on The poor old Cam - el’s corns. 


.zj-f -| 


:3- 
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' w> _ \ 






v—>•- 


Refrain. 




4 - 

They had a supper, very nice, 

The Buffaloes ate hay; 

The Kittens gobbled up some mice, 

The Deer had grass all day. 

The Goats ate pop-corn paper, and 
The Frogs on worms were fed; 

The Mon kies munched fresh peanuts, 
And the Ducks had milk and bread. 
Refrain. —Tra, la, la, la, la, &c. 


5 - 

Night came at last, the moon was up. 
And music was the thing, 

The Crickets, Owls, and Katy-did’s. 

Then all began to sing. 

The Ducks and Geese began to quack. 
The Tiger shook his head; 

The Lion said, “let’s say our prayers 
’' r is time to go to bed. 

Refrain.—T ra, la, la, la, la, See. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


BY THIS AUTHOR OF ‘‘COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 


T a rustic inn, up 
among the hills, two 
young men sat talk¬ 
ing. One was an 
artist in search of 
the picturesque, the 
other his friend, who 
had accompanied 
him. 

14 Such an advent¬ 
ure as I had this 
morning,” said the 
latter, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“As to how?” an¬ 
swered the other, 
lazily. 

“ Well, you know I went out to make a cast 
for trout while you were sketching. Tired out, 
at last I came to the little ferry you know so 
well, and, instead of the old fellow who usually 
rowed the boat, I found one of the prettiest girls 
I ever saw.” 

“ His daughter, I suppose.” 

“ Presumably. But, if so, only another illus¬ 
tration of my republican notion—if any were 
needed—that birth and fortune do not necessarily 
make beauty.” 

“ Didn't you find her grammar rather halting ? 
It’s there where true rusticity shows itself.” 

“She was too shy to talk much. I tried in 
wain to start a flirtation, and, when that failed, 
to get her to talk of herself and her belongings : 
Imt all I could wring from her was that the old 
ferryman was down with rheumatism, and she 
was taking his place. 4 Five cents' fare, sir,’ 
she added, coolly, as we reached the opposite 
shore; and with that she held the skiff with 
a boat-hook, while I stepped ashore. When 
I turned to bow to her, after having climbed the 
"bank, I saw her rowing back; nor did she ever 
look my way.” 



* Harry Mordant was not especially susceptible. 
\ In fact, he had run the gauntlet of several 

< seasous and was yet heart-whole. Perhaps one 
\ reason of this was that, from his earliest boy- 
\ hood, it had been impressed on him that he was 
j to marry a certain Lily Wentworth, a fourth or 
$ fifth cousin of his, as soon os she grew up. His 

* father and hers had been lifelong friends, and 
\ the arrangement had been made between the two 
| old men; a very sensible arrangement, as they 

< considered, since it would unite two large fort- 
\ unes, both Lily and Harry being only children. 
\ As for Harry, he accepted his fate quite resign- 
\ edly. It was a thing that had to be; and, since 
\ he had never met any girl he could love, as he 
f had read in novels girls were loved, he con- 
{ eluded that either he was unimpressionable or 
$ that such love was a mere fiction of the romancer, 
j But now, for the first time, he began to doubt, 
s For not only on that first day, but on every day 
\ for a week, he had somehow found he had to 
| cross the ferry, and some days more than once, 

< and the result was that, before the week was out, 
! he was hopelessly in love with the ferryman's 
| pretty niece. 

> “ No, she is not his daughter,” he told his 

| friend : “ that much I've found out. She must 
J be his niece. I hear he has one, who lives with 
J him. That much I learned from a lout of a 
boy I saw picking berries near there, yesterday, 

< and whom I took the liberty to cross-question.” 

* “Is she as shy as at first?” 

\ “Not entirely. She talks—even eloquently, 

< at times—as to the books she has read, her 
\ love of flowers. Why, she knows every wild 
j blossom she sees! But, at other times, I can 
5 hardly get her to say a word.” • 

\ “Look here, old fellow,” said his friend: 
| “ don’t you think we’d better pack up and be 
5 off? You’re falling in love, very bad. And, con¬ 
sidering what I know about Miss Wentworth and 
\ you, that’s a contingency not at all desirable.” 

(315) 
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“ But we only know 
them slightly; in fact, 
since I think of it, we 
don't know them at 
all. You brought a 
letter of introduction 
to them. Mr. Leth* 
ington called, and we 
were out; you called, 
he was out; and then 
came the invitation. 
You wouldn’t know 
each other if you 
met.** 

“ But they’re such 
swell people. It 
would be rude not to 
go, especially since 1 
wrote and asked for 
an invitation for you, 
and Mrs. Lethington 
was so good as to send 
one. Besides, I should 
like you to see the 
grounds. Even from 
the glimpses I caught 
during my drive from 
the lodge to the house. 

I could discern they 
were beautifully laid 
out, with the rarest 
trees, and each one 
perfect in itself.” 

“ I have been struck 
by the house, even at 
a distance: I’ve seen 
it across the lake. 
Once I tried to sketch 
the view, putting in 
some swans that came 
sailing along. Here it 
is. Picturesque, isn't 

Harry flushed up to the roots of his hair. • it? Of course, I should like to go; only, for 
“Oh, hang Miss Wentworth!*’ he said, at your sake, I think we had better leave.” 
last. “I had forgotten all about her.” s “But we can’t,” Harry blurted out, after 

“Where is she now?” < gnawing his mustache for a minute. “I cant, 

“On the ocean, I believe. You know she ■ at least, until after to-morrow night: I must go 
has been abroad for five years, completing her \ to the ball.” 

education, first in Paris and then by a year of i “What! Is your fair inamorata going? 

travel. I am to meet her at Newport next < I didn’t know that ferrymen’s nieces were 

month. She and her people—that is, papa and j asked to such swell places as the Letliingtons’. 
mamina—were to leave Paris yesterday for Havre, S But perhaps Mr. Lethington contemplates run- 
where they were to take the French steamer.” ning for Congress, and so wishes to make himself 
“My advice is more necessary than ever: popular.” 

Leave this at once.” \ “No — she isn’t,” almost snapped Harry. 

“Oh, confound it, but I can’t! We’ve accepted \ “ That’s just it. She’s only a ferryman’s daugh- 

an invitation to that ball, at the Lethingtons’, ter: though to keep up distinctions in this 

for to-morrow night.” ; republican country is simply absurd.” 
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“Well, yes—in one sense. But remember: 
while politically we are a republic, in social 
matters we are still as exclusive as our English 
ancestors. However, since your paragon can t 
go, why must you?” 

“ The fact is,” stammered Harry, driven to 
the wall, “ I said something about going to this 
ball, and she told me that the servants and 
poorer neighbors were allowed to come inside 
the grounds and look in the windows. And — 
and— ” 

“ Oh, I understand. Spare your blushes. 
You promised to steal and join her, and look 
in the windows too.” And he burst into a hearty 
laugh. “Only, my boy, don’t let your hostess 
catch you at it.” 

This was too much for Harry. To be laughed 
at was more than he could bear. So, to avoid 
quarreling outright 
with his friend, he 
snatched his hat and 
hastily left the room. 

He struck into a 
path across the fields 
which he had never 
traversed before: a 
circuitous path, that 
wound by a wood, 
and then through it: 
a path that came out 
finally on Lethington 
Lake. This lake was 
not very large, but it 
was a very picturesque 
one, made by the 
widening of the little 
river over which 
Harry had so often 
been ferried. Just as 
he emerged from the 
grove, he saw, at some 
distance, a lady stand¬ 
ing up in a small fiat- 
bottom skiff, and pro¬ 
pelling it along by a 
pole. Several swans 
were following her, as 
if familiar compan¬ 
ions. Her dress was 
strikingly effective 
being of black velvet 
fitting close to her fig 
ure; and it was a fig 
ure of which anyone 
even a princess, might 
have beeu proud. A 
broad Rubens-like 


hat, with a drooping ostrich-feather, completed her 
costume. The face was turned from him, and, be¬ 
fore he could catch a glimpse of it, the skiff shot 
around a little promontory and was lost to sight. 

“The ‘Lady of the Lake,’ by Jove!” cried 
Harry. “ She manages a boat, too, as if born 
to it. What suppleness! What grace in the 
; figure! Is this fairy-land? I’ve been every¬ 
where—at Newport, Saratoga, the White Sulphur 
—and yet here, in this out-of-the-way place, 
I’ve seen, within a week, two prettier girls than 
I ever saw before.” 

He told of his adventure to his friend on his 
return to the inn, concluding by saying: 

; “ Now, Jack, here’s a chance for you. This 

new * Lady of the Lake ’ is obviously staying at 
the Lethingtons'. You’ll be sure to sec her, 
to-night.” 
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wandered off, and were now quite 
alone. “ You know how 1 love 
you. All I ask is to be your pro¬ 
tector through life. Let me begin 
now. It is not safe, believe me, 
for you to go alone.” 

But she broke from his arm. 
which attempted to encircle her. 
“It is safer, at least for you,” she 
said, with a gay laugh. “ if you are 
going to talk nonsense. I know, 
Mr. Mordant, that you are a rich 
man's son. What would he think, 
if he saw you now, with one like 
me ? You need not protest. You 
will think differently of all this 
to-morrow.” 

“ Never, never I Neither to-mor¬ 
row nor any other day. Dear, you 
do love me ; I know you do. Y'ou 
are too truthful to have listened to 
me, as you have this last week, if 
you meant to treat me in this way 
at last/’ 

This was a bold stroke, but it 
proved the wisest. The girl flushed 
and hesitated. 

“ No,” she replied, “ I am not a 
heartless coquette. I—I—” But, 
whatever she was going to say, she 
“ Pardon me,” answered the other: “you’re checked herself. “Come to the ferry, to-mor- 
almost as much in love with her, 1 see, as with row. Come to the house, I mean : see how poor 
the ferryman’s niece; and I shan't interfere, and mean is the life there, and then—then,” she 
Water-nymphs seem to be your fatality. Why faltered, “ if you are still of the same mind—” 
not,” in a tone of badinage, “get up a sculling- With the words, she snatched away the hand 
match between the tw 7 o, and give the golden apple, which he had been holding, plunged into the 
i-la-Paris, to the one that wins? But to be shrubbery, and disappeared, 
serious: I’m quite reconciled to stay now; for, j “If that is the test, dear,” said Harry, as he 
with two inamoratas, you’re not likely to come to took his way back to the house, “you will not 
mischief; and, if there’s danger at all, it’s the find me wanting. Y r ou are as proud as a duke's 
4 Lady of the Lake ’ that, in the long run, is to daughter. You would have me see how a ferry- 
be feared. I know you, Harry. A girl without • man s niece lives, before you will believe I am 
money you might marry: but you'd never marry in earnest. Well, at the worst, I can earn my 
one without culture.” : living ; and poverty is bliss, compared with a 

The two young men went early to the ball, \ loveless union.” 
but Harry looked in vain for the “ Lady of the Half an hour later, Mrs. Lethington came up 
Lake.” Their host had two daughters, both fine : to Harry, as he stood in the doorway, watching 
girls; but neither had the graceful figure he the dancers and gnawing his mustache, 
wished Jack to see. After he had done his duty “Oli, this will never do,” she said. “I forgot 
by dancing two or three sets, he stole out-of- \ you and your friend were strangers. I must 
doors, and was not long before he found the ferry- \ introduce you to a partner.” She took his arm 
man’s niece. A delicious half-hour was spent, j and led him a few steps to the right. “Agnes.” 
which Harry would have made longer if his she said, “this is a friend of one of our city 
companion had not insisted she must go home. • friends. Mr. Mordant. Miss Percival: Miss Per- 
He would have even attended her all the way; > cival, Mr. Mordant.” 

but this she would not permit. For a moment, Harry was dumb. He saw 

“Why not?” he said, at last. They had ; before him “The Lady of the Lake.” There was 
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no* mistaking ike graceful figure. The elabo¬ 
rate ball-dress was very different from the simple 
velvet of yesterday; but it displayed, with even 
greater effect, the lines of the lithe form, the 
rounded arms, the exquisite bust, the snowy 
shoulders He bowed low ; then, as he raised bis 
eyes and for the first time saw the face, he 
started so that the crush hat he held fell to the 
ground. For if ever two faces could be alike in 
every particular, those of the ferryman’s niece 
and “The Lady of the Lake" were alike. His 
having to stoop to pick np his hat gave him a 
moment to recover himself. Turning to Miss 
Percival to ask for a dance, he saw a look he had 
often seen before-—one of sly misehief. 

“Is It possible?" he stammered. “What a 
witch you are; or rather what a metamor¬ 
phosis.’’ 

“ Does that odd remark," was the demure 
reply, “ mean that you don’t wish to dance with 
me? Gentlemen have often called me a sylph, 
sir, or even sometimes a goddess; but I’ve never 
been called a witch before, much less a meta¬ 
morphosis, whatever that may be." 

There was no mistaking her now. This was a 
touch of the same gayety and sprightliness, the 
inborn repartee, as he had then thought it, 
which had so charmed him in the ferryman’s 
niece. In a moment more, a waltz struck up, 
and Harry, with his arm around her waist, was 
whirling around the room with “ The Lady of the 
Lake." His partner danced to perfection. 

“ You will give me your answer to-night?" he 
Whispered, as they floated around, her head 


drooping almost on his shoulder; “ You know 
now, don’t you, dear, that you're loved for your¬ 
self only?" 

“Take me into the conservatory," she whis¬ 
pered in reply, “ after the waltz. I know a spot 
there where nobody can find us. I want to tell 
you how 1 came to beat the ferry. You mustn't 
think I masqueraded on purpose." 

The story was soon told. This time, when 
Harry's arm stole about her waist, it was 
allowed to remain there unopposed ; for another 
waltz was in foil progress, and the conservatory 
was empty, except for themselves. In few 
words, she told him the old ferryman was a great 
friend of hers, and how, when he was struck down 
by rheumatism, she had offered to keep his 
ferry for him, “for he had nobody to do it," she 
added, “ and I was familiar with boats and 
boating." 

“ It was you, then, that I saw yesterday on 
the lake/’ said Harry. And he told of his 
adventure. “There was something about your 
figure that puzzled me; it seemed familiar, and 
yet not. It was the exquisitely-fitting velvet 
dress, in contrast to the one you wore at the 
forry." 

She laughed a low musioal laugh, and, looking 
up at him, answered with gay raillery: 

“ That shows how stupid all you men are. A 
shabby dress makes all the difference—” 

“ Now, dear, you know that’s not fair." 

She laughed that low musical laugh again. 

“ No: it wasn’t," she said. “ I must beg your 
pardon for all the deception. I was going to 
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tell you long ago, aa soon, os soon/' with a little 
embarrassment, 44 well, as soon as 1 saw you 
liked me, only, when you spoke of this ball, and 
seemed so sorry that 1 couldn't be present, 1 had 
to give way to the fun of the thing, and keep 
up the deception, just to see if you would come 
out and speak to me. 1 pleaded a headache to 
Mrs. Lethington for being late; said 1 would 
take a cup of tea and try to sleep for an hour, 
before coming down; and that was the hour I 
gave to you, you foolish fellow, out on the lawn.” 

There was a sound, after this, suspiciously 
like a kiss. It was probably not that, for the 
lady showed no signs of anger, which she would 
have done, of course, if such a liberty had been 
taken. 

The next day, Harry and his fiancee went out 
on the lake, at his invitation ; he pulling the 
oars, she steering. It was a beautiful day, and 
sky and water were in unison with their hearts. 
After awhile, Harry laid aside the oars and let 
the boat drift. His companion sat for some 
time in silence, letting her left hand trail in 
the water. At last she said, but hesitatingly and 
still looking down: “Fve another confession to 
make. I’m not Miss Percival at all. That was 
a name that I asked Mrs. Lethington to intro¬ 
duce me by to you last night. I told her I had 
a particular reason for it; that I wished to take 
you by surprise.” 

44 1 don’t understand.” 

44 Well, to be more explicit, have you never 
heard of girls being promised in their cradles, 
by their parents, to boys scarcely old enough to 
go to sciiool ? Have you never imagined that, 
iu such a case, a girl, when she grew up, might 
shrink from such a compact, naturally wishing 
to be loved for herself? Now, I know just 
such a case. It was that of a young lady who 


had been for years in Europe, and who was 
about to be brought home to make the acquaints 
anoe of her fianod. As a sort of reprieve, she 
persuaded her people to let her come home a 
couple of months earlier, with - some Mends 
whose acquaintance she had made in Paris. 
She came, and—” 

44 Great heavens, and you are Lily!” cried 
Harry. 41 Well, you are a witch.” 

44 Yes. 1 am Lily. But I had no idea of meet¬ 
ing you here. I had no idea who you were 
when 1 did meet you, till—till—” blushing and 
more embarrassed than ever, 44 the second day, 
when you let slip your name. After that, 
dear,” and this time she glanced up shyly 
for an instant, 44 1 wished to see if you would 
love me for myself, which led to all the 
deception that followed. Do you really, really 
forgive me?” 

For answer, Harry leaned forward, at the 
imminent peril of upsetting the boat, and, draw¬ 
ing her to him, kissed her again and again. 

Then he drew back and contemplated her 
gravely for a moment. 

44 What is it?” she said, just the least- bit 
frightened at his change of manner. 44 You look 
as solemn os an owl.” 

44 1 was thinking how glad the governor 
would be.” 

44 And mine, too, as for that; though, perhaps,” 
demurely, 44 he'll not quite like your marrying a 
ferryman's niece, for that is what ybu tell me 
you thought 1 was.” 

44 l shall not marry the ferryman’s niece,” he 
retorted. 44 1 shall put it more romantically. I 
shall marry 4 The Lady of the Lake.’ ” 

And to this day Harry calls his wife, though 
they have been wedded for years, Tub Lady or 
tub Lake. 


SUMMER IS GONE. 

BY MBS. PID8LEY. 


Aye, rummer Is over, its beauty is gone; 

The roses are faded, their bright tints are flown, 
The lilies are drooping, the violets sigh. 

And breezes of autumn are sweeping the sky: 

For summer is gone. 

No longer the flowers breathe forth their pertame,' 
Their leaves they have folded In sadness and gloom, 
And the silvery brook that glided along, 

Now rushes in turmoil the pebbles among: 

For summer is gone. 

The tall treea are bending their forms to the blast, 
For summer, bright summer, is over and past; 

The song-birds are silent, their voices are hashed. 


And thfe gay sportive insects with sorrow are crushed: 
For summer is gone. 

The children no longer shout forth in their glee 
Whilst chasing the butterfly, hunting the bee; 

The leaves of the forest sweep by on the gale, 

Bearing onward the tidings—bow mournful the tale !- 
That summer is goner 

Yes, summer is gone, all its splendor Is o'er— 

We bask in its sunshine, its glory, no more; 

Yet the bright star of hope still points to the skiee 
Where flowers are unfading, where beauty ne’er diet, 
Though summer Is gone. 
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When mamma and I decided to summer at 
Greylock, a quiet little seaport on the New- 
England coast, of course Fred Lingard made 
arrangements to spend his vacation there also. 
For Fred and I were engaged—at least, we were 
as much engaged as I would consent to be: 
I said we were “half engaged,” which always 
made mamma very indignant. 

“ Nobody ever heard of such a thing,” was 
her displeased answer to all such statements 
on my part. 

But I didn't care if it was unheard of. When 
people were really engaged* they begau to think 
about getting married, which I never did. 1 was 
in no hurry to marry Fred or anybody else— 
I liked my freedom too well. 

Fred himself took our engagement seriously 
enough, at least as seriously as it was in his 
nature to take anything, for he was about as 
harum-scarum as I—and mamma oould tell you 
how bad that was, if you were to ask her. I 
think, between us, we were somewhat of a trial to 
dignified, sober, proper mamma—fall of anxiety 
as to the proprieties, which never troubled me. 
Of the two, she minded Fred less. For one 
thing, he was a man, and many things were 
allowable for him that I could not do, as mamma 
often reminded me. Besides, she forgave Fred 
a good deal because of his devotion to me, for 
he really was devoted—-at least, as much as I 
would Allow him to be. Too much attention from 
one person, however agreeable, always bored me. 

So when Fred, on being told of our plans, 
announced his intention of coming to Greylock 
in August, when his vacation began, I frowned 
and said rather pettishly: 

“ Why don’t you go somewhere else, where 
you can see new people? You must be tired 
of the sight of me. And Greylock is a very 
stupid place, besides.” 

Whereat mamma looked very much shocked; 
but Fred only laughed. 

“Perhaps you are tired of the sight of me,” 
he suggested, amiably. “ Why do you go there 
if it is stupid?” 

“Ob—because I am tired of the rush and 
excitement of fashionable summer-resorts, which 
you never seem to be. I want to go where it is 
quiet and solitary, where I shall meet nobody 
I know.” 


“ How can you be sure that I am not tired too ? 
I need rest as well as you,” he continued, quite 
unruffled. “ Of course, if you don t want me to 
go, 1 won’t,” he concluded, looking so nearly 
hurt that I relented and accorded him my 
gracious permission. 

Mamma and I left the city early in June. 
We had engaged rooms with a widow “ who had 
seen better days.” We had been recommended 
to her by an acquaintance, to whom she was 
a distant relation. Mrs. McClure lived in a 
little cottage down by the sea, taking one or two 
lodgers during the summer in order to eke out 
her scanty income. Unexceptionable references 
being one of her requirements, we were very 
glad that she consented to accommodate us. 

Greylock owned one small hotel and a few 
boarding-houses; but it was, as I have said, very 
quiet. The sea-air and the rest, however, were 
just what I needed, and they soon brought back 
the color and flesh of which the winter’s dissi¬ 
pations hod deprived me. 

It was not a very large place, but it boasted 
a small aristocracy, of which the minister and 
the doctor were the chief lights. Beside the 
floating population in summer, the regular 
inhabitants were mostly the fishermen and their 
families. 

One day, in the course of some neighborhood 
gossip with my landlady, I happened to mention 
Dr. Risley’s name, and I remarked that I had 
never met him. “ I have hod the pleasure of 
seeing your minister, and he is a dear old man,” 
I added. 

“The doctor’s not old, miss—not much more 
than thirty,” said Mrs. McClure, picking up the 
sock she was knitting, and clicking her needles 
as she talked. “ But he’s a character for you,” 
she continued. “His sister ain’t very young; 
she lives with him—she and Miss Groce. That 
big stone house ou the hill is theirs. He has 
money, they say; but he seems to have settled 
down here for good. He tends all the poor folks 
round for nothing, and it’s to be said they all 
adore him.” 

“Who is ‘Miss Grace’?” I asked, a question 
now and then being all that was necessary to 
stimulate the old lady's unceasing flow of gar¬ 
rulity. 

“She’s his ward,” was the prompt reply; 
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“ and a pretty girl slie is, too. He thinks a ? afterward. But he impressed me, as usual, as 
sight of her, and she of him. 1 suppose they'll > an agreeable one. 

get married, after awhile.” _ \ Presently, he asked me whether I would like 

This seeming to be the natural conclusion of j to see his collection, 
the matter, I was not inclined to doubt ft j and, j Now, I haxe but one hobby—natural history— 

presently, the subject was dropped. j so 1 accepted the doctor's proposition with 

Not long after this, I walked down to one of S alacrity. Mamma declined going, so we two— 
the fishermen’s cottages, where a little girl lived \ Grace, as I learned later to oall her, and 1—went 
who was ill. I had beoome interested in her, j into the back parlor. 

and was anxious to know how she was* 1 j When I saw the result of the doctor’s investi- 
knocked at the door, and it was opened by a ; gations, I concluded that 1 had discovered the 
ruddy-looking, rather grave-faced man of thirty J reason for bis burying himself and his unusual 
or thereabout. 1 felt sure that he wob the doctor, j talents in this quiet place. He wanted time for 
and so he proved to be. research. 

In the absence of her mother, the little i “ Look at all these horrid things he wastes his 
invalid introduced us, and we talked quite {leisure over,” said Miss. Kimball, smiling mis- 
unconstrainedly. There was a naive simplicity > chicvously at her guardian, bending lovingly 
about the doctor that delighted me—it was so over his treasures. 

novel. He never looked at me to see whether He did not seem at all disturbed by her 
I was handsome, and there was no flattery^ j raillery. That ho was both fond And proud of 
either conscious or unconscious, in his manner, j his ward was very evident. There certainly 
Accustomed as I am to it in society, its absence j seemed to be a good understanding between 
was rather refreshing than otherwise to me. them. 

We met several times, after this, in the same > Oar acquaintance with the Bisleys ripened 
way, and made acquaintance with each other j rapidly into friendship. They were almost the 
rapidly. We were both of us much interested ! only persons in Greylock for whom 1 cared, 
in little Bessie, and this helped to break the ice The summer boarders were too much like inferior 
very quickly. j imitations of the people I had left behind in 

One day, on my return fVom a long walk, ] town, and the regular inhabitants were not of 
mamma met me with the announcement that the intellectual order—^generally speaking, at 
there had been visitors. j least. 

14 Miss Risley, the doctor’s sister, and his > Miss Risley improved so much on acquaintance 
ward, Miss Kimball, have just gone.” > that mamma and she falrmed quite an intimacy. 

I felt somewhat disappointed, as 1 was slightly j I had become very fond of Grace, and, as for the 
curious to see the doctor’s family^-particularly J doctor, be and 1 were fast Mends. He inter- 
the younger lady, in whom he was supposed to J ested me because he was so unlike the society- 
be interested. ; men with whom I was acquainted. He was 

44 Miss Risley is plain and not particularly J what neither Fred Lingard nor any of them 
attractive,” continued mamma, “but Miss Kim-J was—thoroughly in earnest. We met very 
ball is very pretty and agreeable. They were » often in the course of oiy visits to Bessie Lane, 
sorry that you were not at home; but 1 promised j who was still an invalid. We even reached the 
them that we Would return their visit soon.” 5 stage of friendship when I ventured to rally 
Accordingly, in the course of the week, we i hhn on being willing to remain in obscurity; but 
called at the stone house on the hill. It was * I did not make much impression, 
a queer rambling old-fashioned dwelling. Some- j It was August now, and Fred would soon 
how, it reminded me of the doctor himself. \ arrive, whereat mamma was greatly delighted— 
The ladies answered to mamma’s description; i more so than I, I’n» afraid. 1 did not feel as 
bat the elder was sufficiently like her brother ’. enthusiastic, perhaps, as I might have or as 
to impress me pleasantly. Miss Kimball was j mamma thought I should. 

about eighteen; a graceful blonde, with delight- \ Walking along the cliffs, I met the doctor 
fully ingenuous ways. I was pleased with her . returning from some visits. It was the day 
at once. \ I had just received Fred s letter announcing his 

After we had talked for a few minutes, the , coming. We began talking, and 1 remarked 
door opened and the doctor appeared, looking j carelessly: 

rather abstracted; but I decided that his manners > 44 We expect a friend here, shortly. I don’t 

were charming—the height of simplicity. \ know whether you have heard me Bpeak of him 

44 What an oddity ! ” remarked mamma to me, ] —Mr. Lingard.” 
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44 No,” replied the doctor, giving hie one of $ 
his calm scrutinizing glances which seemed to l 
read my very soul. \ 

I felt os if it would be impossible to liide \ 
anything from him, even if one tried. I felt < 
sure that he divined at once how matters stood < 
with Fred and me, and of course I blushed a j 
little, just because I did not wish to. He began \ 
to talk of something else, however; and, in five \ 
minutes, I had forgotten all about the matter, i 
When the doctor talked, one forgot everything j 
except what he was saying—at least, if one had > 
sense enough to appreciate him* \ 

Toward nightfall, the next day, a terrible 5 
storm broke. We learned that there was a ship j 
tossing in the tempest, just outside the harbor. < 
Very much excited by the idea, I insisted on i 
being a witness of the sight. Mamma yielded j 
a reluctant consent; and, well wrapped up in j 
waterproof cloak and shoes, 1 1 accompanied > 
Jennie, the stout serving*maid, to the cliffe, > 
where a thrilling ftcette presented itself. | 

The waves rose high and the wind drove the > 
ship wildly about. The Jightbouse-keeper and S 
all the men were there, getting out the boats. \ 
Foremost among them, leading and invigorating, l 
was the doctor’s tall figure. I now saw Him iu \ 
a new light—not a student or naturalists but a < 
leader of men: bold, fearless, and athletic. < 
Catching sight of me, he gave me a reassuring \ 
glance; even a smile, and, coming toward me, \ 
said: j 

44 1 do not think the danger is very great.’* > 
44 Shall yon venture out?” I asked, anxiously, j 
The sea looked awful to my unaccustomed eyes. \ 
44 1 do not think there will be any need,” he \ 
answered. “These men are more sklllfal with 
the oars than I. All thfey 1 need is » head to? 
direct them—there are hhnds enough.” i 

The doctor was right. Everybody on board \ 
the ship wns saved, and even the vessel itself j 
was found, next morning, to be less damaged \ 
than had been feared. But I had gained a new > 
respect for my friend. : 1 | 

The following day dawned Clear and beantifel. ! 
Fred was expected to arriveso mamma, Grace, j 
and I walked down to the little station, to tweet < 
him. Grace looked 'unusually pretty, add 1 told 
her so. She blushed very charmingly. I snUg 
praises of the doctor’s conduct the night befbre, 
and that delighted her; 1 4 could see. 

Just as we reached the statibn, the train 
rushed rapidly in, stopping long enough to give 
a well-known figure time So alight; 1 and, in a 
moment, Fred was holding mamma and me each 
by the hand, giving Grace a sidelong glance. 
'Disengaging toy hand, I Introduced them, and 


we chatted gayly as we walked toward home. 
Fred was in the best of spirits, but he looked 
very young and boyish to me. 

His arrival made the 44 partie-carrde” com* 
piete, so it did not disturb our intimacy. Fred 
is a sensible youth ou the whole, and he liked 
the doctor at once. We had a great deal of fun 
and enjoyment in the days that followed. The 
doctor seemed to have dropped his grave stu- 
dent’s-mantle and to have grown quite boyish. 

I liked Grace better, the more I Understood the 
sweetness of her disposition. 

August melted almost imperceptibly into Sep¬ 
tember. Soon, it would be time to return hone. 
Fred must go back, he said, by the end of Sep¬ 
tember ^ so We about decided that we would 
accompany him. 

One morning, toward the close of our lost 
week r I wakened with a violent heAdnche. 

4 * I was going to propose a row,” said Fred, 
at the breakfkst-tttble. 

“You will have to dispense with my society, 
then,”’I answered. li But the rest of you can 

n *4 - » 

go. 

At first, he protested; offered his* services to 
me; but I declined tlietn. 

44 1 am going to my Own room,” I said—I kin 
afraid, a little iriitably— 44 to lie down.’’ And 
I went. 

I fell asleep, and, about two hours later, 
awoke, feeling somewhat better. I fancied that 
the fresh air would do me good; so', arraying 
myself in a bright**carlOt jacket, for the weather 
Was cool, I Started for a walk. I sauntered 
toward the boat-landing; Wondering whether the 
others had gone rowing. If so, I should prob¬ 
ably meet them on their return. A fresh breece 
blew so strongly, that it almost Cured my head¬ 
ache. I buttoned my jacket up close and walked 
briskly on. 

Suddenly, my name was spoken in a cheerftil 
tone: ’ 

‘ * Miss Grafton ! ” 

Looking up, I saw the doctor. 

1 4 ‘ Good-morning,” 1 sSid. Then: 44 Have you 
seen anything of the others?” 

“No. I have been busy*all morning,” Was 
thef reply. 4 <I have been rather idle’of late, 1 ’ 
'he continued, smiling. 7 

44 Let Us walk down to the boat-landing,” 
I suggested. 44 Fred wanted to take a rOwr; 
perhaps he and Grace have gone. I had such 
a headache, that I bad to lie down.” * 

The doctbr looked keenly into my face as 
-1 spoke, and of course I blushed slightly. I was 
\ not in titer feast troubled about FYed* He might 
} go rowing with all the young Women in ChrisMta- 
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dom—I did not feel afraid. We talked about 
other things until we reached the stone steps 
that led down to where the boats were fastened. 
They belonged to the doctor, and this was his 
land we were on. As we walked along, be 
looked rather abstracted. 1 wondered whether 
he liked the idea of Grace’s going out with Fred 
alone. I felt like reassuring him; but 1 did 
not dare. 

We stood at the top of the terrace, surrounded 
by old trees, one of which overhung the balus¬ 
trade, almost brushing my bat with its leaves, j 
We looked out across the sea. $ 

Just a little distance above, the land jutted out ) 
into a point, on which the lighthouse stood. 
Inside this sheltered spot, the water was per- \ 
fectly calm near the shore, but, farther out, a j 
sudden gale had ruffled the waves into rough, 
white-capped, angry surges. The sky was 
banked up with heavy gray clouds, that threat-1 
ened a storm. It hardly seemed safe to be away 
from shore in a rowboat. 

Tossed on the highest billows, almost out of 
sight, was a tiny speck. Could it be their boat? 
Looking down, we saw that one was missing— 
a mere cockleshell. I glanced at the doctor. 
His face was grave, even anxious. 

“ You are alarmed?” But he was looking 
eagerly out at the troubled waters beyond the 
point. 

“ 1 am going to take one of those stronger 
boats and go after them," he said, abruptly. 

14 Is there danger?” I went on, anxiously. 

4< A.little,” was the reply, “ in that frail boat. 

I cannot imagine what possessed Mr. Lingard to 
take it.” 

My heart sank within me. I hadn’t much 
confidence in Fred's skill. 

44 But you will be risking three lives instead of j 
two,” I continued, hurriedly. 

He smiled. 

44 No, 1 can manage a boat better than Mr. Lin- j 
gard, and I shall take one that is stronger.” \ 
As he spoke, he sprang down the steps, into the \ 
skiff, and, in a moment, was pulling with long \ 
steady strokes, out toward the other boat. 

The waves best against the little craft, but he 
seemed to oontrd it perfectly. The keen wind 
still blew, but 1 felt as if 1 should suffocate. I 
unfastened my jacket at the throat, and pushed 
it back. As I leaned eagerly forward, I pressed 
my hand against my heart to stop its violent 
beating. 

Now he has reached the little boat. I shut 
my eyes. When I opened them, I uttered an 
exclamation “Thank God!”—they were safe in 
the larger one. As they oame nearer, I could 


see that Fred was exhausted by his struggles 
with the elements. The doctor was rowing with 
all his might and main. Would his strength 
fail before he reached the shore ? Would the 
winds and waves overwhelm them ? 

Nearer and nearer they were coming. Almost 
1 held my breath. They were close to the shore 
—they had reached it—in an instant, the doctor 
had sprung out—then my heart gave one gasp 
of relief—and then I lost consciousness. 

When I opened my eyes, I was lying on the 
bed in my darkened room, mamma sitting by me, 
holding my hand. Gradually memory and 
thought returned to me. 

“Are they all safe?” I gasped. 

44 Yes, yes—all safe,” was mamma’s assurance, 
as she bent solicitously over me. 

Then I sank back on my pillows and closed my 
eyes for a moment. As my mind grew clearer, 
1 realised what that short hour of peril had 
showed me in all its terrible vividness—what, 
but for that test of danger; I might never have 
known. But could the knowledge bring me any¬ 
thing but misery ? 

“Would you like to see Fred?” mamma was 
asking me. 

44 No,” I answered, wearily; 44 1 don’t want to 
see anybody—1 feel too tired.” 

Somehow I shrank from facing them all again. 
What had I said or done in that time of danger? 
Anything to reveal my secret—the secret that 
I had never guessed before? 

44 Nobody was hurt, thank heaven,” mamma 
was saying, “not even the good doctor.” 

44 Nobody ?” I closed my eyes and turned my 
face to the wall. Mamma left me, hoping I 
would sleep; but I felt in no mood for that. 
Yet, sooner or later, I must dress and go down¬ 
stairs. How 1 longed to put it ofP—to postpone 
meeting them all; but what was the use? 

So I rose, dressed, and presented myself at 
the tea-table, looking a little ghost-like. Fred 
seemed glad to see me, though he only took my 
hand and pressed it. He was a trifle pale, but 
he looked very bright. 

After some conversation on indifferent sulgectB, 
mamma turned to me and said: 

44 You won’t be able to go, the day after 
to-morrow, will you?” 

44 Indeed 1 shall,” I answered, quickly. 44 1 
should like to get away from this place as soon as 
possible.” I felt that my tone was almost 
peevish. 

Mamma looked at me sympathixingly. As if 
she could guess why I was so anxious to 
leave! 

I was sitting on the porch, in the soft Septem- 
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ber sunshine, the next morning. Fred had gone 1 
to the post-office. I had a book in my lap, but I 
was not looking at it. I did not try to read. 
My thoughts wandered back over the past sum¬ 
mer, a strange mingling of bitter and sweet. 

Hearing my name spoken in a familiar voice, 
I looked up and saw the doctor smiling down at 
me in his usual way. He shook my hand. 

44 Grace sent me to bring you over,' 1 he said. 
44 Put on your shawl and come." 

Slowly, unwillingly, I obeyed, and we walked 
leisurely along the cliffs. 

44 So you are going away to-morrow ?” he said, 
after awhile. 

“Yes,” I answered, languidly. 

As I 8aw the calm smiling sea, I shivered a 
little, thinking of the harm it might do. We 
were some distance from the boat-landing, and I 
felt that it was incumbent on me to speak of his 
bravery yesterday, but I did not want to. 

At last 1 forced myself to say, not without an 
effort; 

44 You were very brave yesterday.” 

He smiled and answered: 44 Oh ! it was 
nothing! 1 would have done much more for 
you, had it been necessary.” He said it quite 
as a mat ter of course. 

44 For me?” I ejaculated. 44 1 don’t under¬ 
stand !” 

44 Have you no interest in Mr. Lingard—- no 
special interest?” he asked, slowly, looking 
straight at me. 

44 Oh, yes—we are old friends,” I answered. 

14 Nothing more?” he persisted, very gently. 

I felt myself growing angry. My eyes fell, 
and the hot color crept into my cheeks. 

At last I broke the silence and Baid softly: 
44 You had someone in the boat in whom you 
ware interested, too/’ 

44 You mean—Grace.” 

I did not look at him as I answered 44 Yes.” 

14 You are right,” he went on, gravely. 44 1 
am very fond of Grace, and she is very fbnd 
of me.” 

44 1 am very glad,” I answered, wearily. '* You 
deserve each other, and 1 am sure you ought to 
be happy.” 


44 Yes, we ought to be, unless we wanted some¬ 
thing else that we could not get.” 

44 People want a great many things that they 
can’t always have,” I said, rather sharply. 
44 They may os well make up their minds to 
do without them.” 

44 That is true,” he assented, gravely I began 
to think either his brain or mine must be soft¬ 
ening. 

44 1 suppose you did not care about my fate in 
those moments of suspense ?” he asked, abruptly. 

I felt his earnest gaze, but I did not dare 
face it, 

“Certainly I cared,” trying to make my voice 
sound unconcerned. 44 We are friends?” 

“ Surely 1 Even Fred could not object to 
that I” 

44 Nor Grace!” I could not resist saying, though 
I knew my voice was unsteady. 

44 Nor Grace he echoed. 44 But if they did 
care?” be added. 

I looked at him in speechless astonishment. 

Just at that moment, we rounded a curve in 
the shore, a sheltered sequestered spot, and saw 
two figures standing close together—Fred and 
i Grace. He was holding her hand and looking 
{ down into her eyes as only a lover can look. 

I stood perfectly still in silent amazement, 

44 1 don’t think they would care very much,” 
whispered the doctor. 44 It looks to me as if we 
had been jilted.” 

44 1 am so glad!” escaped my lips, just audibly. 

• 4 Does that mean that you don’t care for Fred, 
and do care for me?” he half whispered. 

I did not answer, but he knew what 1 meant 
just the same. 

44 It was that hour of danger that told us all 
the truth,” the doctor explained to me later. 
44 When I reached the little boat, I found Grace 
clinging to Fred as she never clung to me—and, 
when I reached the shore, you just Btretched out 
your hands to me and spoke my name. Then 
v we all knew.” 

\ 44 Blessed gale!” I answered, looking idto his 

j happy eyes. 44 Our lives might have all been 
5 wrecked, had it not been for that fortunate 
' Wibd or Fats.” 


INTUITION. 


BT CLARA DARGAN MACLBAN. 


In the deep watches of the night, beloved, . 

I Am so near to thee, though for lemoved, ! 

That I c»n turn and kiss thee in my heart j 

And feel the thrill along my pnlees dart < 


In the soft silence of the grave, my own, 
Pillowed on love as on a bed of down, 
Thou’lt be so close to me, though far apart. 
That I will hear the throbbing of thy heart. 
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I. 

N a miserable gar¬ 
ret of tbe Rue 
N’importe, Paris, 
lay a woman 
slowly dying of 
a wasting dis¬ 
ease. She was 
beyond the 
knowledge of her 
own condition, 
being fast bound 
in delirium — a 
helpless victim 
to the masquer¬ 
ading pranks of 
her rioting 
senses. Judg¬ 
ing from the 
rapid fragment¬ 
ary muttering* that fell from her parched 
crimson lips, she was the sport of spirits both 
joyous and mournful, of memories brilliantly 
gay and pathetically sad. 

Even under the blighting touch of illness, she 
was a rarely beautiful creature, as she l^y with 
both arms thrown above her head—arms which, 
though shrunken and wasted by disease and 
privation, were yet of & mold so delicate and 
exquisite that one could divine from their 
slender proportions a just conception of the 
symmetry that had once been theirs. These 
framed a head of startling individuality: it was 
that of a woman of perhaps twenty three yean, 
whose fooe bore traces of fierce suffering and 
sorrow apart from those wrought by illness. 
There were heavy premature Hues about the 
arched quivering mouth and across the low 
brood forehead. The pallor of the skin^ 
unbroken save by the vivid lips and the dusky 
hue of brows and curling lashes, intensified the 
burning brilliancy of the glittering dark-blue 
eyes, and gave to face and bosom, exposed by 
the open ragged night-dress, the unnatural 
whiteness of marble. The features were of the 
delicate chiseling of sculpture; but no molder 
of clay or cutter of marble ever fashioned out 
of lifeless earth a likeness of the crowning glory 
of that prostrate figure. 

Over the coarse bcd-lincn, trailing its ruddy 
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splendor far away from the restless head, 
streamed a wealth of gloamiug auburn' hair, 
whose matchless beauty had first drawn upon 
Mathilde Monnier the attention of the Parisian 
world. Even now this adornment was being 
shorn off as rapidly as a pair of rusty shears, 
plied by the trembling fingers of age, could 
accomplish the task. 

The committer of the theft was an old cro&e 
of frightful aspect and relentless energy— 
a creature so unsexed that she might have 
posed for man or woman: a short squat figure, 
clothed in a dirty blue blouse, which fell from 
neck to ankles and disclosed two monstrous 
splay-feet bulging from heelless cloth slippers; 
a large head, covered with short, coarse, grizzled 
hair; a parchment-hned face, in which two 
beady black eyes kept sentinel-watch above a 
beak-like nose and bristly-bearded chin, made 
up a personality sufficiently horrible without the 
detestable suggestiveness of the cruel hungry- 
looking talons that eagerly wielded their weapon 
of destruction. 

This bird of prey, hovering about the portals 
of eternity, not waiting for death to have con- . 
§§ animated his work before pouncing upon his 
victim, was none other than Fran?oise Marie 
H616nc Jacqueline, commonly called “ Mere 
Jacqueline or Jacqu4,” proprietress of furnished 
apartments in the Rue N’importe. 

On the rough uneven floor, beside the miser¬ 
able pallet, lay already two long bands that ' 
glittered in a ray which streamed through the 
open skylight like gleaming serpents; while, 
as the destroying shears went “snip, snip, sni^),*’ 
they formed a dull accompaniment to the harsh . 
raucous croaking that proceeded from the tooth¬ 
less mouth. The mutterings of the hag were a 
jumble of her own thoughts anent her present 
occupation and a running commentary upon* the - 
words distinguishable amid the ravings of the 
sufferer. 

“ It is magnifique — superbe! The real 
auburn ! AJi, ma petite Jacqueline, thy fortune 
is made! Hold, my pretty: thou talkest of 
Victor—but the last name, the last name, my 
girl! Victor, Victor— What good of that 
without the Burname? With that, perhaps the 
fortune of thy kind Jacqu6 might be trebled. 
Come, petite—say then: ‘Victor—’ It is of 
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no use. Ah, that a woman like this should die 
in the best of her youth ! What a pity ! Such 
hair and eyes would hate brought me to a 
palace. Bah 1 it's but a turn of fortune—they 
hare brought her here.” 

By this time, she liad ended her work. On 
one side of her crouching figure lay the shining 
coils of hair; on the other, the tossing, restless, 
cropped head, looking pitifully young without its 
womanly crown. Rising to her feet, the old 
creature gathered up the lustrous locks and care- j 
fully laid them in the horny palm of her left hand j 
—which, huge as it was, was yet too Bmall to j 
close about the rich moss; then, moving directly j 
beneath the skylight, she held them aloft and ; 
thus apostrophized them : ! 

“A la belle Mfiduse! Little did she think, j 
my pretties, that day when, in her silks and J 
diamonds, she rustled into the shop of Antoine, ! 
le coiffeur, in order that he might arrange more j 
comfortably your heavy weight*—little did she ] 
dream that 1, the dirt beneath her dainty feet, ] 
brushed by her dress as she passed, should one ] 
day strip her beauties from her! Ah, Monsieur j 
Antoine, I offer you my thanks for the hint, j 
Thy words, as she left the shop, gave me the i 
cue: ‘The hair of la belle Mdduse would be J 
worth a small fortune to a hairdresser.’ And ! 
so it shall—so it shall; but first it shall pass j 
through the fingers of thy Jacqud, that a little | 
of its gold may cling to them.” < 

At this point in her monologue, she was inter- j 
rupted by the increased vehemence of the sick j 
Woman's ravings; and, laying down the precious j 
weight of her theft, she crossed hastily to the < 
bed, just in time to prevent the sufferer from j 
rising. Wrapping her brawny arms about the j 
fragile form, she forced it back to a recumbent j 
position, never ceasing the while to mutter to 
herself in the hoarse guttural that seemed the 
fitting tone of her grisly throat. 

“ What strength! ’Tis easy seeing the grip 
is on her. Blessed Virgin! to think that 
Mathilde Monnier, whose heartle^sness has 
worked more mischief than that of any woman j 
in Paris, whose lovers have been like the sands j 
of the sea, should come to die in a garret—and 
all, they say, on account of that.” j 

The dying woman had sunk into a half-stupor, j 
and the crone bad no difficulty in raising a plain j 
gold locket from the bare bosom, on which it j 
rose and fell with the irregular pulsations of the \ 
fitful breathing. Like a vender appraising his j 
wares, she told off the claims to woman’s love j 
possessed by the painted miniature: . j 

“A strong face. The face of a young and j 
honest man, one would say: fine dark eyes, \ 


| a straight nose, the air noble, a good Chin, 
j a’ mouth-*- Ah, my child, one sees there the 
j cause of thy despair—that mouth would never 1 
j forgive thy little sins. Thou shouldst never have 
j thought to blind those clear eyes to the real life 
of the Medusa, even if thou didst love him 
with all that cold heart of thine. That whs 
the beginning of thy folly. These braids, which 1 
gained for thee thy title, would have betrayed 
thee—and then to abandon thy great career 
because he left thee in disgust! Ah, my 
pretties, but she was foolish! ” 

She laid the locket back on the heaving bosom 
and again lifted and caressed the red coils of' 
hair, that twined and twisted their sinuous 
length about her fingers and arms. Of a sudden 
a sharp cry attracted her attention. Mathilde' 
Monnier had risen to a sitting posture; her 
night-dress, fallen back from her neck and 
shoulders, exposed their wasted beauty; her 
wan arms were raised and her slender fingers 
clasped in groping bewilderment in and out of 
her cropped locks, while her burning eyes were 
fixed in angry terror on the old woman. 

“ What have you done, Mbre Jacqueline? Oh; 
my pretty hair—the hair that he loved! You’ 
have robbed me of it. What, then, am I without 
it? La belle M6duse no longer. Ah, viper, 
diablesse ! How, then, will he know me? Ah, 
Victor! Victor!” Rising more erect, she 
stretched forth her arms toward the crone and 
hurled the following words at her: “May all 
the evil deeds that t, Mathilde Monnier, have 
ever done, follow and curse her who shall wear 
my hair—may the hair of la M6duse turn irito 1 
stone those who look upon it, and may the fingers 
that have cut it from my head shrivel into palsy, 
and—ah, bon Dieu—save—save—sa—” A gasp 
—a choking, awful, unmistakable sound, atid 
Mathilde Monniet, once Queen of Bohemian 
Paris, fell back on her miserable pallet, dead. 


II. 

“ Mr dear, I should wear a wig.” 

1 “Theidea is horribly repulsive, mamma.” 

" But to think of a bride with a shaved head 
is even worse.” 

w Why need this fever have attacked me at 
such a time?” 

“At all events, dearest, it spared your life, : 
which is niueh to be thankful for. Seriously, 
Marian,'you must consent to let Julien try his ’ 
skill. Gordon insists that the wedding shall take 
place in six Weeks, and by that time you will have 
become quite used to youfr new adornment.’* 

“I don’t believe he onn match my hair, ahd'I 
absolutely decline to have any other color.* ' 
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44 My dear, those Frenchmen can do eveiy- \ 
thing. Trust Julien to find the hair of Medusa 
if anyone required it.” 

The dialogue took place in a dainty boudoir in 
the house of a merchant prince of New York. 
The speakers were Marian Doane, a delicate 
sweet-faced girl with a pale purity of expression 
in her large dark eyes, and her mother, a com¬ 
fortable-looking matron of ordinary pattern. 
That the girl was convalescing was apparent in 
her exceeding fragility of appearance, and that 
the subject under discussion was thoroughly 
distasteful, one might read in the disdainful 
expression on the lovely face. For a few 
momeuts, there was silence between the two, 
during which Mrs. Doane cast anxious glances 
toward her daughter, whose consent to her 
proposition she was extremely desirous to 
secure. The girl lay still, gazing far away with 
a dreamy look filling her dark eyes. Suddenly 
she shuddered and turned toward her mother. 

44 Must I do it, mamma?” 

44 Indeed 1 think so, my love.” 

44 Very well, then ; order it of Julien, but do 
not let me see it until it is fairly on my head. 

I wish you had not said that about Medusa, 
mamma; it makes me creep. Ugh 1 What’s 
that?” 

Mrs. ^oane, overjoyed at her easy victory, 
was about stooping to kiss the pale pretty lips, 
when a long bitter wail, heart-broken and sad, 
came thrilling in through the partially opened 
window and startled her from her intention. 
She paused to listen for a repetition of the 
mournful sound, but it did not come ; then she 
drew a long breath and laughed a little nerv¬ 
ously. 

“ Baby !” she cried, tapping the girl’s cheek. 

“ Only some street-sound. You are still weak, 
my dear, and must increase the dose of your 
good tonic.” 

So the important issue was decided; and, a 
week later, so expeditious had been Jupon, that 
Gordon Raymond was admitted to the presence 
of his fiancee, who lay in a nest of pillows, with 
one hand thrust into a braided mass of lustrous 
auburn hair, and the other languidly out¬ 
stretched to greet him. As he clasped it in his 
and fell upou his knees beside the low couch, 
tears of thanksgiving and joy, that did no shame 
to his manhood, clouded his eyes and hid from 
their vision the face so dear to him. Then he 
loaned forward and kissed lier, starting back 
at the chill unresponsiveness of her contact. 

“ Marian, you are cold !” 

M Not in the least, Gordon.” 

Once more he stooped and kissed her passion- 
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ately, as if seeking to bring warmth to the 
smiling lips. 

44 Are you so glad to get me back again?” she 
asked, carelessly. 

The young man shuddered. 41 Don’t say 4 back 

I again,’ Marian; it sounds as if you had been 
raised from the dead.” 

“Does it?” she said, musingly. “Well, 
sometimes it seems os if I had gone through a 
great and mysterious change. How do 1 look* 
\ Gordon ? Am I altered ?” 

He rose to his feet and looked down upon her 
as she lay gazing at him, and now botn arms 
were thrown upward, and all the slender white 
fingers were hidden from view in the gleaming 
ruddy plaits. A quick impulse seemed to seize 
the young man ; he bent suddenly and sought to 
j withdraw her hands from their hiding-place, 
j shuddering os his touch came in contact with 
• the burnished coils. 

\ “ Let me hold your hands, Marian, while I 

| look at you. I am absurdly fanciful, 1 know, 
but I feel as if they were being caressed by ser¬ 
pents. 1 don’t like that hair; it is beautiful, 
but yet there is something terrible about it. It 
| seems almost like a living thing—as if it were 
fairly writhing around your fingers.” 

He lifted them to his lips, and so, with his 
eyes lowered, failed to see the cold glitter that 
came into hers, and the cruel smile that settled 
about her mouth. 

44 Your speech is Battering, Gordon,” she said, 
\ contemptuously. 44 A lover*s terms of endear- 
' ment are proverbially incomprehensible — I 
\ believe 1 am tired—mamma said she warned you 

! against tiring me, and yet you have done so.” 
He looked at her in wounded amazement. 

I These were strange words from one whose fare¬ 
wells, heretofore, had been uttered protestingly. 

44 Marian,” he cried, 44 dearest, what do you 
mean ? Why are you angry with me ? Is it for 
> what I said about your hair? My darling, don’t 
l let my foolish words cause a breach between us; 
I’ll take them all back. Look, love, I will even 
admire and caress that which I have maligned.” 

She had turned her face from him and buried 
it resolutely among the pillows, leaving nothing 
exposed but the radiant glossy masses ; he made 
a step forward and sought to lay his hand upon 
them, but, as it encountered a few stray locks 
that wound themselves about his fingers, with a 
cry he started back, while a look almost of terror 
filled his eyes. 

44 My God! I cannot touch it. Marian, dear¬ 
est, take it off; you shall not wear it—it is an 
evil thing that has come between us. My dar¬ 
ling, I beg you take it off.” 
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HU agitation was fearful; intense and pathetic 
in its shuddering despair and horror, but it in 
no wise touched, her; rather, it seemed to accent¬ 
uate the coldness and contempt of her manner. 
Rising slowly, she'slipped from her finger the ring 
that for twelve happy months had bound her to 
him, saying the while, in an icily sarcastic voice: 

“You are too absurd for argument. Since 
your love for me has grown so weak as to 
become affected by a mere outward adornment, 
it will be bettei; for us to part. I will listen no 
longer; either you will relieve me of your pres¬ 
ence, or I shall quit the room/’ 

She looked superbly beautiful as she shot the 
disdainful words at him—her slender form 
drawn proudly erect, the soft fhbrie of her white 
nlgligd sweeping about her figure in graceful 
folds, her heavily-weighted head thrown haugh¬ 
tily upward, and the hair, (bat had somewhat 
suffered from her manipulations, clustering in 
loosened twining looks about the white brow 
and neck. Her eyes gleamed red with anger, as 
eyes of a certain shade will sometimes do, and 
altogether, os Gordon Raymond looked his last 
upon her, she was as unlike the gentle fair girl 
he had wooed os was the transformed head of the 
Gorgon unlike that of the beautiful daughter of 
Pborcys. 

A mouth after the rupture of her engagement* 
Marian Doane reappeared in society. Gossip 
concerning the affair had worn itself out, and the 
fact of a strange and unaccountable change in 
the girl had, after much comment, been accepted 
as the natural result of a disappointment. Seme 
solicitous friends—her own fiunily among the 
number—were inclined to attribute the altera¬ 
tion in her to the effect of the fever, sadly 
acknowledging among themselves that her bmin 
must have suffered from the delirium which 
attends the disease of which she had been a vic¬ 
tim. Mr. and Mrs. Doane admitted this solution 
to themselves in bitter sorrow, and gladly fell in 
with the physician’s proposition that a period of 
foreign travel might be extremely beneficial. 
Therefore, as the proposal was eagerly assented 
to by Marian, they closed their house and were 
soon settled in bright cheery apartments at 
Menrice's—Paris being the objective point for 
which Marian showed a strong preference. Here 
she seemed to gain new life, literally new, for 
the spirit and animation which now possessed | 
her were widely different from the simple girl¬ 
ish joyousnees that had hitherto distinguished 
her manner. She was greatly admired in the 
circle they drew abont them, while her odd ; 
beauty caused her to become quite oelebrated as 
aa attraction of the theatres and boulevards. 


< Oue night, in their box at the Grand Open?, 

| while Mrs. Doane sat in the shade of the dra- 

! penes, indulging in a surreptitious doze, a friend 
was laughingly complimenting Marian on the 
fact, with the easy politeness of a Frenchman. 

“ Mademoiselle, you are becoming quite a 
celebrity in our beautiful city. Every day I am 
questioned regarding 4 la belle Americaine,’ and 
; teased with requests for introductions.” 

Marian Doane smiled, while no suggestion of 
; embarrassment at the flattery flushed her cheek. 
“ Indeed, monsieur, 1 believe you are right, 
though my admission may savor of egotism. But 
to-day a strange thing happened—insignificant 
and trifling, but serving to strengthen your asser¬ 
tion, as coming from an unprejudiced stranger. 
Mamma and I were shopping; I had grown tired 
and was rearing in the carriage while she was 
finishing her purchases, when a terrible old 
crone approached, with matches for sale. Some¬ 
thing about the creature seemed familiar to me 
and arrested my attention. What it was I know 
not, for I am sure I had never seen the palsied 
uncanny old thing before—probably it was a 
mere unaccountable and groundless sensation. 
Still it was strong enough to cause me to buy 
some of her wares and thus give her an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk to me. Ugh ! she was a dreadful 
, creature to look nt, and immediately afterward 
1 regretted speaking to her. 4 Mademoiselle has 
the hair magnifique,’ she said, in a shaking 
guttural tone, 4 the true red auburn. I never 
saw it but once before in my life, and then it was 
on the head of la belle Mgduse. Mademoiselle 
is justly celebrated in Paris for her wonderful 
hair ; but, great os her renown is, it is nothing 
\ compared with that of la M6duse. If mademoi- 
j selle were but poor now, she niight^ell her hair 
i for a pretty fortune ; but mademoiselle is rich— 

\ aU Paris talks of her great fortune.’ Just then 
\ mamma came out and was disgusted at my 
tolerating such a dreadful old witch about me. 
But, for some reason, the crone fascinated me. 
She seemed the personification of evil, and I 
scarcely think the blessing she called down on 
my head, as she hobbled away, will avail much. 
Monsieur, you know everyone of distinction in 
Paris; who is the gentleman opposite, with the 
strong dark face V ’ 

The Frenchman looked in the direction indi¬ 
cated, and uttered a cry of pleasure. 

“Ah 1 Mademoiselle Doane, you have done me a 
real favor. That ? The best fellow in France— 
Victor de Laine—one of my oldest friends, who 
has expatriated himself for years on account of a 
lore-affair. I must see him. Have I Madame 
Deane’s permission to introduce him?” 
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“Certainly. Any friend of yours is heartily s' 1 assure you, you shall fiever repent of hdv- 
welfcome,” rejoined that lady, who had housed j ing thus honored mis.” 

hferself in time to hear the close of the conver- \ A week after, the engagement of Miss Donne,* 
sation. j the beautiful American heiress, and the Comto • 

Ten minutes later, Marion Doane was convers- ? de Laine was made public. The former waa » 
ing with the gentleman who, across the “glit-j dressing for dinner, one evening, when there J 
tering horseshoe,” hod Attracted her notice. He \ came a knock at her door. Her maid, who 
was a tall dark man. with a singularly grave < had removed and was brushing the auburn 
face and hair that for his age Bhowed a pre- j tresses whose fatal beauty had changed the 
maturely heavy silvering. She found ’ it < current of the young girl’s life, rose to answer 
extremely difficult to meet his eyes, whibh ; the 1 summons. Sho’ opened the .door slightly, 
seemed fascinated by her elaborately dressed j and Miss Doane heard her ask: 
hair; but, as its beauty was often an object of j “What is it, Francois?” 
admiring observation, she thought little of the ? The man explained that there was a woman 
fact that scarcely once, during the interview, < below who requested a few words with their, 
did he remove his gaze from it. What did \ yonng mistress. But he begged Delphine to* 
seem strange to her were the words spoken \ urge mademoiselle not to sec the person, for 
to her mother with a grace which excused \ she was a dreadful old creature and unworthy 
their unconventionally: I of notice. He had tried to get rid of her, ’ 

“ Madame will permit me to call on herself j but the hag insisted that mademoiselle had 
and mademoiselle? It will be a great pleas- j already aided her and that she would vouch ' 
ure to me. Mademoiselle’s beautiful hair has j for being received. She had added : “Mentionn 
aroused memories I had thought vanquished-^} to mademoiselle * la belle M6duse,' and she will 
painful memories, yet possessing a sweetness 5 know who I am.” 

which, if madame will excuse my saying so, j “Yes, I remember,” called Miss Doane* “ I>> 
renders her daughter’s society very attractivb.’ > < will see her.’* 

The Comte de Laine availed himself liber- j As Delphine closed the door, she asked: » 

ally of the permission accorded him, and, at j “Shall I proceed with mademoiselle’s toilet, 
the end of a month, offered himself to Mr. \ during her visit?’* ■ / 

Doane as a suitor for his daughter. The pro- j “No; I will see her alone.” • W 

pos&l was made known to Miss Doane, and, the i The maid went out, leaving the wig on a small » 
following day, Victor de Laine was received as {table near the door. The light of the chandelier r 
the future husband of the young lady. j fill full upon it and played hide-and-seek amid: 

A few words sufficed to explain the mysterio its tawny mnweu. Marian Doane looked thought-. 
ous memory to which De laine had alluded. $ fully at it, her.dork brows knit as though seek- 
He frankly and without solicitation confessed {ing to solve some perplexing thought by its aid. 
to his fianctf^ the fact of his previous attach- j “ How strangh if it should have been hen l 
ment to a woman who had proved unworthy \ They say that hut-few women are born in a cent*, 
of his love. Ho had been, in those days, a \ ury with hair of that-color. Julien said that 
trusting unsuspicious youth—the cadet of a \ he bought it of b Parisian coiffeur at a fabulous 
noble house—and, having spent his boyhood j price, and that it bad lain in his safe for years 1 
in the country, had come to Paris, believing j without his evfer having had a demand for its' 
alt the world as honest as himself. lie had \ color; and yet here are two people within diy 
learned the lesson of social wisdom at a bitter \ little circle of acquaintance who have known 
cost—the price being the better part of his j women with such hair, and both of them were 
life and heArt. He had been the pliant dupe | evil characters. What if that hair hod belonged' 
of a mere adventuress, a woman of marvelous j to both, and if the Medusa and Victor de Laine’s 
beauty, whose cleverness had made him her } betrothed: had been one and the same woman I' 
innocent victim. Just before his marriage, be > Great heaven ! if I am wearing hair that oamo 
discovered her character, and, without even a \ from the head of an abandoned creature—hair 
farewell, left Paris to try to regain iO distant J that ten years ago set Paris ablaze with its bale-’ 
lands the peace of mind of which Bhe had J ful beauty-^- Come in H* 

robbed him. j A miserable crone, whose weak and palsied < 

“That, mademoiselle, is my past. I cannot j condition was evidently made more wretched bjr* 
offer you the first love of a fresh heart; for j the effect of absinthe, availed herself of the per* > 
men never love twice as I loved Her; but, 1 if j mission tb enter, and shuffled into the room/ 
you will accept my utmost homage aUd respect; ’j casting a puzsled inquiring glance at Mia* 
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Doane, whose crisp short curls probably sops- 
what .hindered her recognition^ 

44 Pardon, mademoiselle,” she croaked“ I 
have made a mistake. I wished to gee the. lady 
with the hair like that of la belle >I£duee.” 

“I am the lady,” replied Miss Doane, “and 
look—see, there ig the hair.” 

The hag gave, a cry, half shriek, half, exclama¬ 
tion, and ran toward tjie wig, seizing it in, her 
trembling fingers. 

“Ah, my pretties! You have returned to 
your Jacqul. Ah! mademoiselle* it is wonder¬ 
ful ! incredible ! All! my pretties, my jewels' ” 

She patted and caressed the two lqng braids 
into ^rhich the wig was plaited, with a horrible 
eagerness and avidity, winding them about her 
bony arms and shaping, them into, various forms 
with her lean and scraggy, fingers, while the 
gleaming qoila wound themselves pliantly ipto 
the desired shapes, as though they were living 
things, divining and obeying the inward work¬ 
ings of her mind. It almost seemed u if, Instead 
of touching, them, she moved her fingers above 
them, after the, manner of a mesmerist, and that 
they writhed , and twisted their burnished 
lengths according to her will. 

Miss Doane looked at her in amazement, and, 
thinking her erasy, was about to rise and ring 
for Delphine, when the creature approached 
her. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, you think me mad. Mon 
Dieu! it is not so; it is only that I am glad 
again to see these, my pretties.” 

“ Was this, then, your hair ?” ' ' 

“Mine? Yes.” 

“And you were the beautiful Miduse?” 

“Mercy! No; these jewels never grew on 
my head, mademoiselle,, but they were mine all 
the same. For were they not given /me by 
la belle Miduse? See, mademoiselle, how they 
love me—and simply because I tended and cared 
for the poor creatiire during her last illness.” 

“ Did you'know bar history ?” 

“ Mon dieu I Who that lived in Paris did not? 
A woman the most beautiful, who threw away 
her great luok for the love of. a man. What stu¬ 
pidity ! To think to become a respectable woman 
after such notorietjr. " It Was madness !” 

“ What was the man’s name for whom she 
made this sacrifice?” 

The crone hesitated and looked at her sus¬ 
piciously ; then crobsed herself and clasped the 
red braids tighter while she raised her bleared 
and bloodshot eyes to heaven. 

“ Everything comes to those who know how to 
wait,” she chuckled/hoarsely. 44 Tt hnS come to 
me after many years! Mademoiselle, I am a 


poor vromau; J am also old, and my words are 
difficult. Money, mademoiselle, gold will help 
me mach and loosen the tongue that has grown 
stiff with hunger.” , 

She paused, nud Marian Doane, whose interest 
had grown intense, placed in her, extended palm 
several Napoleons, after which the hag pro¬ 
ceeded: 

44 Mademoiselle will be blessed! It is but 
little I can tell, however. Tlie family name of the 
man for whom la Miduse relinquished all, even 
life itself, I do not knpw- His Christian name 
was Victor.” . 

Mias Doane started. Notwithstanding her sus* 
picioqa, it was a shock, to have them thus con¬ 
firmed, There was-something terribly like fatal¬ 
ity in the forging of the chain of circumstances 
that had linked her to Monsieur.de Laine, A 
horrible.shudder struck her at the thought that 
perhaps while, she bad worn those glittering coils, 
she had been possessed aud directed by that 
other woman's spirit.. She ,rose and pointed to 
the dpor, feeling that she must be alone to think 
over the wretched complication. 

‘‘.Go,” she cried to the woman, “leave me and 
never come here again; dp you understand ? 
Take with you that dreadful hair, and never let 
me hear of it or you again.” 

Almost unable to believe her ears, the old 
crone complied, seized .the auburn moss, hid it 
under her mgged cloak, and hastened from the 
hotel, fearful lest an afterthought should cause 
her recall. A few minutes later, Delphine, enter¬ 
ing the roorfi, found-ber mistress in a convulsion 
of weeping so excessive tbat, fearing hysterics, 
she sent fdi’ Mrs. Donne. As Marian saw her 
mother, she burst into earnest beseeching: 

“ Mamma, mamma, let us leave this miserable 
city—let us return to America. Mamma, I wish 
to see Raymond; I hate Monsieur de Laine. I 
cannot, will hot marr£ him. Take me home, 
mamma.” 

“ My dear, you engaged yourself to the Count 
de Laine of your own free will,” her mother 
replied, in perplexed wonder. 

“Yes, I know—at leopt—no, I did not; a 
spell was on me; now U is broken. Let us go 
quickly, mamma.” 

HI. 

Six weeks later, and different surroundings: 
New York again, and Mr. Doane’s residence. 

It is dusk, and a young lady is pacing rest¬ 
lessly up and down ainrge beautifully-furnished 
apartment; a tall Slender girl, with short auburn 
locks and wearing a costume obviously of French 
cut and fashion. A young man enters, comes 
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quickly forward, and, without word or protest, 
takes the pretty girl in his arms. 

“Marian, dearest,” he says, “this time you 
have indeed come bock to me.” 

“Ah, Raymond, you have much to forgive; 
and yet I maintain that I was not responsible.” 

“ Certainly not, my darling; you were but a 
tool in the hand of fate. Was I not right in 
shrinking from that horrible hair? Your mother 
wrote me that the Count de Laine was dead. 
Was his death sudden?” 

The girl drew away and looked up in surprise. 

“ Do you not know ? Then you have yet to 
learn the strangest part of the whole strange 
story. The night after the visit of Mfere Jacque¬ 
line, as she called herself, we were disappointed 
in not seeing Monsieur de Laine, as he had 
promised to spend the evening with us, had 
mamma had decided to seize the occasion for 
breaking our engagement. The next morning, 
while we were breakfasting, a man called to see 
papa; he proved to be the poor count’s valet, 
and had come to relate the sad fate that had 
befallen his master. The latter had started after 
dinner the previous evening, no doubt to keep 
his engagement with us, and about the same time 
a fire broke out in one of the wretched quarters 
of the city. The man said his master had often 
rendered great assistance in such cases, and prob¬ 
ably Was urged by some similar humane inten¬ 


tion on this occasion, to seek the scene of the 
conflagration. It was pretty well under way 
when he reached the spot, and most of the ten¬ 
ants of the miserable dwellings had saved them¬ 
selves. The count was about turning to go back, 
when someone called his attention to an old 
woman who was shrieking for help from an 
upper window. Immediately, he announced his 
determination of going to her rescue. 

“It is useless, monsieur,” said a man who 
knew him. “ She could have saved herself long 
ago, but went back for something—« her jewels,' 
she said. Let her go, monsieur—she’s lived 
long enough anyway, has Mfere Jacqueline.” 

But the count would not be dissuaded; he 
ordered a ladder to be raised against the burning 
building and called to the old woman that he 
was coming. In a moment, he had scaled the 
ladder, and, reaching the terrified creature, 
stretched out his arms to lift her from the win¬ 
dow, out of which even then hot flames were 
pouring. Had she but kept still, he could have 
saved her; but, crazed by fear and ctrink, she 
threw herself against him—he lost his footing, 
tottered, and together they foil headlong to the 
pavement—killed instantly. On his breast they 
found—what do you think ?—a mass of scorched 
shining hair — undoubtedly that of la belle 
Miduse—the 1 jewels,’ which had fallen there 
from the dead hand of Mfere Jacqueline.” 


TWILIGHT MUSING S. 

DT MARY ONITA MABSTON. 


’Twas near the pensive close of day, 

The Biin was sinking in the west, 

And shadows veiled each cheering ray 
That struggled in the gloom to rest, 
When twilight dews come gently down 
And bathed in soft and misty light 
The tow’ring mountain’s hoary crown, 
That looked the sentinel of night. 

Each em’raUl blade and sleeping flow’r 
Shed fragrance on the balmy breeze 
That softly stirred in nature’s bow’r 
And swelled like music 'mong the trees; 
The birds had ceased their vesper hymp; 

The langhing rill, in liquid lays, 
Re-echoed through the forest dim, 

Reposing ’neath the silv’ry hose. 

While bound by mem’ry’s magic pow’r, 

I gazed upon the solemn scene. 

And dreams of childhood’s sunuy hour 
Before my vision danced serene, 

And fancy wove the mystic chain 
Whose golden links of boyhood’s yean 
Were dimmed in manhood’s soddoned train 
Of sinful wiles and troubled caret. 


Again, I roved the haunts of yore, 

And felt my spirit thrill anew 
As forms beloved appeared once more 
To flit before my ’raptured view 
And utter words of peace and love 
In touching strains that melt the soul, 

As softly whispered from above 
When whelming tides around ns roll. 

Anon, I twined the garlands light 
That decked with prido my youthful brow, 
And thought the victor’s path was bright, 
As, soldier-tike, I pledged my vow; 

The rustic cot, with vineclad walls, 

Now rose to view, aud seemed more dear 
Than glitt’ring thrones and marble halls 
Of sceptred king and stately peer. 

I fain would linger on the pest 
And scan the deeds of life’s career; 

But twilight shades were gath’ring fast, 

And night’s dark mantle, chill and drear, 
Closed o’er the ecene and broke the spell 
That mem’ry waked with sod delight. 

The vision fled, as passing bell 
Proclaimed the silent reign of night 
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BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


It has alters seemed strange to me that good, 
pious, well-meaning folks seem to kinder look 
down onto an old made, as though she was to 
blame for being born in a country where there's 
so many more women than men that it ain’t 
possible for all the women to have husbands, 
unless the law can be altered so that the men 
can turn theirselves into Mormons. 

I don’t say that it ain't a misfortin to be 
born in such a country ; but it’s done now, and 
I can’t help it: though, if it was to do over 
agin, and I had any voice in it, I should try to 
be born in Dakota, where women is scarce as 
white blackbirds, and where a single woman 
wouldn’t have to live single a day longer, unless 
she wanted to. And who would ? 

When the present year rolled in as it did on 
a Sunday, and Christmas come on a Sunday 
too, and made it dreadful inconvenient about 
washing, which had to be put off because there 
was a Christmas-tree in our church—and any¬ 
body is so likely to git cold going out after 
having their hands in hot water—I got me an 
almanack and looked it over, as I allers do, to 
see if there’s going to be any frost in June, and 
if there’s much thunder and lightning sot down 
for July and August, and I seed that this year 
was leap-year. 

What a thrill it give me! My heart leaped 
rite up into my mouth, and, for a minnit, I felt 
almost as upsot as I did when John Kenny come 
so near popping the question to me that he 
popped it to sister Martha instead. 

The women have a right to propose I 

I kept kinder turning of that over in my 
mind, and I concluded that it would be a sin 
and a shame if I, for one, did not take advan¬ 
tage of the chance. For Ringville, where I live, 
has fifteen old maids and twenty four widdera 
living rite in the village, and they can’t git a 
single minister to come here to preach, even 
on trial, for fear all them women will want to 
marry him. 

I thought over the unmarried men that 
I knowed. There was Miyor Webster: he’s 
had three wives and eleven children, and he 
lost a leg in the war. But then a one-legged 
man is better than none: half a loaf is better 
than no bread. The major is deaf, and uses 
an ear-trumpet to talk with, and he’s got a 


housekeeper that is deaf too—so that one can't 
laugh at the other. 

Then there was Simeon Snasey: he was a 
batcheldore, and so bashful that he allers stays 
out in the entry of the meeting-house, and bolta 
for home the minnit the sarmon is over, for fear 
some of the female women will be put to set 
alongside him in the pew. He lived alone and 
cooked his own vittles and kept a dog and a cat 
for company; and, as I thought it over, it seemed 
to me that most likely the poor critter would 
be tickled to death to change his condition. 

There was Abner Golding: his wife had run 
| away with a sewing-machine agent, and left him 
a male grass -widder with five small children 
and the rhumaticks in his back ; and I’d heern 
sed that he sed that he’d give a’most any price 
for somebody that would rub his back in Jinks’s 
Perfection Anti-Inflammation Lineament, night 
and morning. A man can cook and mend his 
clothes, but, when it comes to rubbing lineament 
onto his own bock, he ain’t nowhere. 

There was several others that I thought of; 
but ’tain’t necessary to mention them. I ain’t 
a-going to give ’em no free advertising. 

I took the m^jor fust.. 

I seed his deaf housekeeper going off to the 
sewing-society meeting, and I fixed myself up 
and went over to his house. 

The miyor come to the do6r. 

“She ain’t to home,” sex he; “she's gone 
to the sewing-bee.” 

“I don’t want to see her,” sex I, yelling 
with all my might into his trumpet, that he 
stuck up at roe to fire into: “ I want to speak 
to you!” 

“Got two?” sex he. “Who’s got two?” 

“ I want to speak to 1 Y 0 U M ” sex I. And 
I felt the false bangs on my furrud actilly rise 
up as 1 stood tip-toe and shouted. 

“I owe you?” sex he. “It’s a lie! I don’t 
owe no living critter a sixpence! ” 

“ Let me come in,” sex I, “and I will ixplain.” 
For I seed that Grimes’s boy and Green’s hopefbl 
and the Martine boy was all coming down the 
road, and would be a-listening. 

And I stepped rite by him into the house, he 
being rather clumsy with that wooden leg of 
his'n, and moving slow. He follered me in, 
and I went rite to bixness. 

(388) 
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“ Major,” sex I, drawing a long breath to fill 
myself full of wind, “ have you ever thought 
of marrying agin?” 

“Hey?” sex he, p’inting the trumpet' at' me/ 

“Do you want a wife?” sex I. 

“Where’s my wife?” sex he. “Why, dang 
it all, Mary Ann Sloper, you know they’re all 
dead! ” 

“ Do you want another?” sez T, gitting desprit 
and feeling as if 1 would give five cents for 
Somebody that would take a pair of bellerses and 
pump some breath into me. 

“ Want a mother ?” sex lie. “What in natur 
should I want of a mother? I’m old enuflf 
to take kecr of myself, 1 reckon!” 

“Land of compassion!” sex I. “Who sed 
anything about your wanting a mother? Do 
you want to change your conditiou ?” 

And this time 1 screeched , into that ear- 
trumpet bo hard that the very plates in the 
cupboard rattled and my ears rung for a week 
afterward. 

I never realized before what a serious job it 
was to court a deaf mam And jest at that minnit 
the door opened, and in come that housekeeper 
of his, looking as mad as a hornet that you have 
jest trod into its nest. 1 expect that, somehow 
or nuthcr, she had got wind of my being to the 
majors, and had come home to see what was up. 

“Pity sakes, Miss Sloper!” sez she. “ Who’d 
ever thought of seeing you?” And she was 
sweet os new milk, though Bhe hates me like 
all git out. 

“Law!” sez I, “I’m glad you’ve come, 
Mariar; for I can’t make the major hear 
nothing. I come over to see if I couldn’t swap 
some eggs to set. I’ve got a hen that wants to 
set.” 

I hope the Lord, as knows how lonesome ’tig 
to be an old maid, will forgive me for that fib. 

“ Our hens don’t lay no eggs,” sc? she. 

And, after a few more civil remarks* I left the 
house. 

^And, though that housekeeper-critter never 
let on that she mistrusted anything, it’s my 
opinion that she knowed well enough tljat J was 
there after the major. 

I went acrost lots to Abner Golding’s next. 

Abner has got five small children, and all of 
’em is wus8 than Satan—that is # if Satan was 
of their size. 

They all pitched onto me as soon as I went 
in, and stuck me all over with molasses and 
orange-juice, and wiped their fingers on n>y 
shawl, and jest about spilte my gown and fixiu’s 
gin’rally. 

Abner, he was all doubled up with the 


rhumatiz, and has to go with a cane, and the 
house smelled of arniky and ile of cedar and 
tansy and wormwood and goodness knows what, 
enuff to choke ye. 1 

I mode up my mind that, if ever I did come 
there to live, I’d fummergate the house with old 
shoes and brimstone, and see if I couldn't change 
the smell. 

I unfolded my bizness to Abner, and he smiled 
kinder shy, and sez he: 

“ I’m sorry—but the Widder Pendergast spoke 
to me last week. And fust come, fust served.” 

\Val, I got out of there as quick ns I could, 
and struck a bee-line for Simeon Snasey's. 

When I got in sight of the house, I seed that 
the gate was boarded up and all the winder- 
blinds was shot. Could it be that Simeon was 
dead or moved ^way, and I had not heard of it ? 
I pulled at the gate; but 1 couldn’t stir it a peg. 
Then I clim over the picket-fence, and tore pritty 
nigh all the plaiting off the Bkirt of my gownd 
on one of them pickets—consarn it! I tried the 
; door, and I knocked, and I tried tho back door, 
and I went to the barn and 1 hollered “ Mister 
Snasey!” with all my might; but only echo 
replied. 

Then I come back to the house and tried to 
shove up some of the winders. 1 lugged an old 
hencoop round to the front of the house and 
mounted that, nnd I guess I should have man¬ 
aged to h’ist up the kitchen-winder if I hadn’t 
heern a voice from overhead ; and, looking up, 
I see Simeon peeping out of the attic-winder. 

“You can go home,” sex he; “’tain’t no use 
to stay. I shan’t come down—I won’t! You’re 
' the fifth woman that has been here inside of a 
j week, and all of ’em wanting to git married. 
> I don’t want no wife! I ain’t lonesome. I’m 
! as happy as a clam. I can cook my own vittles 
i and mend my own clothes. Go home! If I was 
i a-going to marry, I’d never marry an old maid 
! that was baldheaded and lank as a fence-rail! ” 
l And he slammed down the winder. If I could 
< have got hold of him, I’d a-made him think his 
day had come! I was mad clean through, and 
I was still madder when tho dog come tearing 
out after me and follered me, a-barking like all 
possessed, till I got past where the sewing- 
society had met; and every one of them women 
loqked out and seed that it was me, and that 
Simeon Snasey’s dog was follering me. 

And, as some of them hod been there their- 
selves, they knowed what it meant; and they’ve 
told all round that I’ve been trying to pop to 
Simeon. But it ain’t so-—I never sed nothing 
to him! And I’ll have the whole of ’em 
understand it, too! 
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BT MIS* ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOB OF “OBIOLB BLOSSOMS,” ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAO* 247 . 


CHAPTER IV. 



TRACKING. 

|ND thus it was that Esculapius 
gained his name—thus it was 
that he became somewhat 
domesticated in the simple 

Acadian family, tasting life 

as he had not before tasted 
it, all flavored with the freedom of the prairie 

_shaded by the tender lights and shadows of 

the marsh, mysterious with the sighings of 

wind among bayou grasses, the air beauti¬ 

ful with wonders of bird life, the earth lovely 
this warm winter month—through all, over all, 
the spirit of his dead daughter breathing in 
the child eyes of Angel. 

And so two weeks passed away, and an 
evening came when the child Angel, at his 
bidding, lifted her arm—the little dead arm, 
holding the fragile hand before the face of the 
grandfather. 

One might have thought a miracle had 
bloomed beneath that roof, so great the joy, 
Monsieur Leblanc pressing kisses on the small 
lingers of Angel and sending across the hearth 
to his mother noisy notes of delight. They 
were all gathered in the small room, needles 
clicking, wheels whirring, fire erackling, the 
lights and shadows of the blase touching the 
walls and the people into soft shadings. On 
Madame Lucieh's face, there was no smile. 
8he lifted her stern eyes and paused in her 
knitting, but it was only to make over her 
bosom the sign of the cross and to mutter a 
prayer. Alc£e, filling his powder-horn, stood 
with flask suspended, beside him “ sa vieille,” 
both stilled into silent rejoicing; and Raoul, 
quite as still, his dark hand clasped about the 
gun he cleaned, no joy in his face, gazed on 
Aurore. And Aurore ? 

“ I wonder, does she never raise her eye¬ 
lids,” thought Grafberg, glancing a little 
curiously toward the maiden, who had been 
busied over her spinning. She was so quiet, 
so shy, flitting hither and thither through the 
garden-paths, across the fields, over the broad 
sweep of the grass-lands, that she seemed even 
as the wild birds of the prairie. Twice he 

Vo l. XC1V.—18. 


had marked Acadian youths dash back ami 
forth before the fence yonder, swooping, cur¬ 
veting, and rising and swooping again, but not 
once had the girl lifted those shy eyes. And 
even now it was from under the lids she 
looked forth on Angel, the glad look beneath 
glinting down over her cheeks like veiled sun¬ 
light. She also had ceased work, and, as she 
now stood, one hand on the wheel, the other 
holding the white thread, Grafberg thought 
of a wild hawk he had once seen held by a 
Bilken ribbon. 

The discord of that gold-brown head was 
fast resolving itself into the harmony of his 
new life—rather it was as a note to which he 
had grown accustomed, to which indeed he 
was now quite careless. He smiled, thinking 
how this prairie child would fight and strain 
and struggle within the bonds of the life be 
had known; and Raoul, one instant moving 
his dark eyes, caught the regard and the 
smile. Like spark to tinder, they touched 
his heart, where love smoldered. Who was 
this stranger? Why had he come <o their 
land? Why bad he bought a pirogue? Was 
not his own boat sufficient? What was he 
seeking, paddling their quiet waters? Where 
did he spend the long hours of daylight? 
What was this lie had done for Angel? What 
the machine he used ? What the strange yel¬ 
low paper with its lines of mystery? What 
was an Esculapius? Were they people who 
used charms ? And, if so, who was safe ? 
Might not these same charms be thrown about 
all? About his uncle? About Alc6e? About 
Aurore ? 

Never had there come for him, on Aurore* s 
face, the glad light which he had seen when 
she stood by the wheel yonder. That morn—r 
the morn following the eve of this stranger** 
coming, when he had fonnd the first white 
lily of the year, when he had stooped frcm 
his saddle to pluck it, and after, io triumpo. 
had risen to wave it, so that she might sec- • 
why, Aurore had not deigned one glance; and 
she knew what that meant—the finding of that 
first lily—she knew it fold of wedding-garments 
a ml a marriage-feast . 
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Black and sullen, be lounged in the chair by 
the hearth, pondering, restless, ill at ease. The 
old clock on the mantel ticked the hours away, 
the family slept, the fire smoldered. He 
reached forth his hands over the red coals and 
looked beyond them in deep thought. After a 
long time, he got up and stretched himself and 
climbed to his hammock, and lay there staring 
till a gray line came in under the crack of the 
batten shutter, and then he slipped from the 
hammock, stealthily creeping about the room, 
lie stood one moment by the bed in the further 
corner, listening to the quiet breathing of his 
-sleeping uncle, and, as if satisfied, moved tiptoe¬ 
ing away, lie caught up a canteen, softly filled 
it with water standing in the great bucket near, 
snatched a loaf of corn-bread lying in sight on 
the shelf before him, and then stepped quietly 
into the dimness of the new day. 

The marsh, like a great smoky plain, extended 
heavy in mist; but Kaoul, after one glance 
toward the sombre sky, walked swiftly to the 
bank of the bayou, and, casting off his rough 
clothing, sprang into the dark water. He bat¬ 
tled like one mad, dashing foam and spray, so 
that it fell with keen hissing sound upon the 
dried wintry grass. He came forth cooled and 
calm, shaking the water from his sinewy body, 
drawing it deftly from his long hair, afterward 
as deftly slipping again into his rough clothes. 

There was a fuiut touch of red in the eastern 
sky, and a few birds were chirping among the 
grasses. lie looked toward the house. There 
was no one moving yet. He stepped into his 
pirogue and paddled up-stream. He knew they 
would think he had gone fishing. They were all 
used to his wanderings, his uncertain moods. 

His nature had never brooked control. He 
owned cattle here on the lands of his uncle, and 
oattle fifteen miles distant, on the lands of his 
father's home. But sometimes he deserted all— 
sometimes he was gone weeks, living with gun 
and horse on the prairie, sleeping os long ago 
the wild savage of the Attakapas had slept, with 
only the sky and the stars for cover, and the 
earth for bed. 

The glow of the beautiful morning deepening 
touched his tense face, but the soul beneath did 
not respond. He rowed swiftly—rowed till he 
had reached a wooded point jutting into the 
bayou with sombre shadows. The sun touched 
the tops of the great oaks, but there was only a 
gray dimness below, where palmettos and vines 
clustered in densely woven mattings. Among 
these he crept, drawing the boat ashore and hid¬ 
ing it in a thick tangle; then, stealing near the 
edge of the bayou and stooping, he watched. 


Shielded by a clump of palmetto heavily draped 
with vines, he felt secure. His ears were 
strained, his eyes were strained and turned 
toward the watery way he had traveled. One 
hour he waited, crouching among those heavy 
vines; then faintly there came to him the sound 
of oars. After a while, Kaoul saw that for which 
he waited—saw Graf berg coming swiftly up¬ 
stream—saw the glint of his oars and the little 
dark-brown pirogue gliding over the smooth 
water. He held his breath os it passed—his 
eyes flashed, his fingers played nervously about 
the knife in his leathern belt. He drew a long 
breath as the pirogue swept by. watched till it 
had turned a bare unwooded point above, then 
arose cautiously, dragged his own pirogue from 
cover, set it afloat, and stepped within. 

The deep bayou was not very wide; neverthe¬ 
less he hugged the shore, keeping close among 
the tall rushes. They waved far above his head, 
rattling in the morning breeze. When he hud 
gained that point around which Grafberg lmd 
disappeared, he shot the boat upward among the 
toll grasses, stepped ashore, crept stooping across 
the five yards of the narrow bend, and, parting 
some thick clumps, set his dark face between, 
peering forth. 

The bayou stretched some distance before. It 
was all clear. There was no boat in sight. Graf¬ 
berg must have disappeared about that farther 
point. 

He hastened back to his pirogue, shot forth 
now with long clear strokes, reached the fur¬ 
ther point, drew up his pirogue as before, and, as 
before, peered forth. He could just see Grafberg 
—could see that he had left the main bayou and 
was turning into a branch, one of many meshes 
in a great network of waters, knitted and laced 
upon the bosom of the marsh on that right bank 
—the side opposite Leblanc’s home—the side all 
cut with waters and set with hummocks like 
isles. 

A low execration burst from the lips of Kaoul. 
It would be hard work to follow unperceived, 
but he did not despair. There were no bushes 
on the banks of these bayous; however, the 
grasses were tall and there were many bends and 
many hummocks rising almost upon the banks. 

And thus he dogged the stranger—followed 
him over miles of dark waters, about narrow 
points and soft bends, and. under the shadows of 
hummocks, peeped forth. 

The sun stood at high noon in the warm win¬ 
try sky when Raoul, crouched in grass, saw 
Grafberg shoot his pirogue in a deep bend of the 
bank. He paused a moment, looked around as 
if not quite sure of his location, took from his 
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pocket a compass, looked arouud again as if ? 
atudyiug a problem, then again up-stream and > 
down-stream—north, east, west, south—finally \ 
stooping, drew a shovel from his boat, and so j 
stalked forward. j 

And now Raoul trembled. Like a fish his < 
pirogue sped. Near the bend, he shot it deftly j 
into the tall grass, sprang among the rushes, j 
writhed, crouched, and crawled. He could see \ 
Graf berg’8 tall head in front—could hear him j 
springing from grass-clump to grass-clump—saw \ 
him linger once watching a bird overhead—saw j 
him pass onward again, and step at lost on the j 
higher land of the hummock. j 

Raoul waited and thought. It behooved him J 
to be very cautious now. The grass was not so \ 
high, but there were great palmettos hung with S 
vines. He again did not despair. Laying him- \ 
self flat, he drew his lithe body across the low [ 
grass. A snake, called forth by the warm sun- \ 
light, lay beside his way. He did not heed, but \ 
crept along, and the snake crept, slipping off s 
among the mysteries of grass and water. \ 

The open space was safely crossed—the edge j 
of the hummock gained. A palmetto stood near. < 
He reached it, and, with a gasp of relief, raised > 
himself slowly and peered forth. There was \ 
nothing to be seen, save the soft shadows of the \ 
oaks. A strong wind was blowing. It rattled j 
the palmetto clump and swept the moss-trails in i 
soft sighs. How still, except for these sounds, J 
and the singing of the birds, and the distant caw I 
of a crow. < 

Quite sure that there was no one in sight, \ 
he stepped from the palmetto, hiding himself '■ 
behind the thick trunk of an oak. He knew { 
he could And this “ Haisculaipius.” The hum- > 
mock was not large. With the deftness of an < 
Attakapas savage, he slipped from oak to oak, \ 
lingering behind each only long enough to send j 
forth a keen sharp glance through the shadowy j 
depths. < 

Almost on the further edge of the hummock, < 
Raoul paused. His eyes, looking forth at first j 
with curiosity, gradually distended in anger and • 
amaze. He gasped, he breathed hard, he could > 
hear the hot blood seething behind his listening j 
ears. He grew pale. Great drops of sweat jj 
stood on his forehead. Ilis black eyes glowed, \ 
fixing themselves on the stranger as if fascinated. \ 
His fingers again clutched the knife in his belt. I 
And what had Raoul seen ? 

Only a strong man digging under an oak, in \ 
the rich black loam. > 

Unconscious of the fierce eyes watching his > 
movements, the stranger worked. His tall sin- j 
ewy figure swayed back and forth. His booted \ 



foot pressed the spade deep, his strong arms 
tossed forth the black mold. 

After a while, Raoul glanced around, and then 
he raised his hand and wiped the sweat from his 
brow, and the strange expression changed to one 
of eager search as his big eyes flashed from tree 
to tree, and, baffled and uncertain, came back to 
watch again the strong figure of Grafberg. 

Presently the digger stopped, and, stooping low, 
looked within the hole he had made, and then, 
half raising himself, stooped again, plucked a 
plant from the dark earth he had thrown forth, 
seated himself and took from the pocket of his 
flannel hunting-shirt a glass, through which he 
peered, examining root, and stem, and leaf. 

Raoul wondered, the angry glow on his face 
dying into an expression as of one mystified. 

Was this “Haisculaipius’* indeed just one of 
those men who study earth and plants? And 
then he smiled disdainfully, as if ashamed of his 
own simplicity, and then his thoughts went back 
to that first night of the stranger’s coming, when 
he had found him in the fire-glow, studying that 
big paper. Ah, ha! he knew now. Either the 
President—the great man of Washington—had 
sent this man to seek and to pry about many 
things, or he was what he had called himself, 
a “Haisculaipius,” who had come to dig for 
charms and to practice with infernal machines 
on their people—“-machins du diable,” Raoul 
called them. 

On one point he had made up his mind : this 
“ Haisculaipius” must go—he must go, he must 

go- 

And what prevented his stepping forth and 
telling this Grafberg—this man of mystery, this 
“ Haisculaipius ’—the truth and all that he had 
discovered? Ah, a great deal: that which 
again sent a cold sweat on the face of Raoul— 
that behind which hung the yellow paper and 
the shadow of the great man at Washington. 

And, while he thus thought, the shy sweet face 
of Aurore shone as a star in a mist—far away— 
ah, very far away from Raoul—and his hopes 
almost as withered as the little white lily which 
he had laid in the old armoire at home. 

So time passed—Kaoul watching, pondering— 
Grafberg digging, resting, pausing nowand then 
to examine a plant or to follow with his keen eye 
the flight of a bird. 

After a time, ho set his spade in the hole, 
measuring its depth, then wandered about a 
while, looking at the trees, rubbing his fingers 
over the barked trunks, and gazing upward into 
the great arches above. 

When he commenced tossing back the loose 
earth into the deep hole, Raoul did not wait. 
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He had seen enough. It was easy to creep 
away, easy to bound from tussock to tussock, 
easy to reach his pirogue, and set it afloat, and 
speed homeward—that is, to the home of his 
cousin Aurore. 

Ah, if but this 44 Haisculaipius ” had never 
come to their land. 


CHAPTER V. 

AURORE. 

It had been a strange winter—fitftil, oapri- 
cious. Somehow one thought of snow strewn 
with roses. Even the birds had seemed puzzled, 
darting back and forth across the uncertain sky 
—one week southward, the next northward— 
restless, troubled. 

It was the evening of the day by whose morn¬ 
ing light Raoul had tracked Graf berg. Out on 
the bay of Vermillion, twenty miles distant, a 
gray fog had risen—warm air, condensed by the 
cool waters beneath, floated away in clouds of 
mist. Sunbeams entangled in these clouds 
made the sky a seething mass of broken floating 
gold. They sailed northward, great drifts of soft 
luminous fog, out on the marsh falling low, 
almost filling that whole great chasm twixt earth 
and sky. 

Monsieur Leblanc and all the men were absent. 
They had gone to rescue a bullock caught in the 
marsh “ la bas.” 

Aurore stood on the bayou bank. She had 
come to set her father’s lines. 

All wo3 very quiet and still. There was just 
the wind beating the grasses in a musical wave- 
symphony, and the cries of the men far off on 
the marsh softened into that melody which dis¬ 
tance gives. j 

The glow of the sky touched her figure, as she \ 
stood in all the grace of her wild breeding, the i 
face uplifted, the hand shading the eyes. There j 
were great buzzards swooping in the air above j 
her head. Their black bodies caught the yellow j 
light. They seemed gracefully battling among 
waters of gold. S 

It was a remarkable scene : and Graf berg, in j 
his boat, forgetting the book he held, sat regard- j 
ing the picture. If this man had not been a j 
student, he would have been an artist. His sad > 
eyes drank the beautiftil scene—they lingered J 
on Aurore. That obnoxious gold-brown hair was ! 
forgotten, and the outlines of the loosely-robed ! 
figure, thrown in relief against the golden sky, j 
was just the keynote—the one bit of human life J 
making a perfect whole. > 

He wondered whether she felt the charm— \ 
wondered whether her untutored mind responded ■ 
—wondered whether those heaveuly lights touched \ 


IN ACADIA. 


: her soul. The girl was different from anyone he 
had ever seen. As he watched her standing in 
the halo of that cloud-glory, there came to him 
j certain other pictures—pictures of everyday life, 

I in which she figured with that nameless untutored 
grace—bending in the fire-glow, busy with her 
cookery, hanging on bushes and fence the rough 
garments of the family, turning with her shapely 
young arms the household beds made of dried 
moss gathered from the swamps, or beating up 
pillows filled with the feathers of birds shot by 
s father and brother. 

\ He sat quiet a few moments, and then he got 
\ up and approached her, much as he might have 
\ approached a strange plant. He was filled with 

I a lazy curiosity. He thought he would like to 
see whether her eyes were at last lifted. But 
he was foiled in this. As his step drew nearer, 
like a startled fawn Aurore turned and moved 
\ toward the bayou, her eyes again downcast, her 
\ head slightly bent in greeting, as she passed, 
j “ Mademoiselle Aurore 1 ” 

* “ M’sieu ?” 

| She stood still and turned her head shyly. 

44 Were you looking at that beautiftil sky ?’* 

He was standing before her bareheaded—just 
as he had left the boat—his hand holding a 
book, the leaves parted by an inserted finger. 

“Le ziel?” (“Le ciel?”) “Yasse, an’ les 
aies. Gar ya!” (“Behold there!”) 

She lifted her hand and pointed toward a 
faint wedge-shaped trail, lying like a gray mist 
against the luminous gold. 

“Wild geese. You have quick eyes, made¬ 
moiselle. I had not seen them.” 

She moved again as if to go, and again 
lingered when he spoke: 

“Do yon often have such skies?” 

“Non, m’sieu,’’ shaking her head and then 
turning a little sideways and looking off over 
the marsh; 44 non, m’sieu.” 

41 1 have never seen anything like it,” pursued 
Graf berg. 44 No artist could paint those changing 
lights.” 

She did not reply, but stirred as if to take 
a step forward. 

44 Have you ever seen any beautiftil pictures, 
mademoiselle?” asked Grafberg. 

He was determined to find out what lay undei 
that silence. 

“Me? I dunno, m’sieu. I zee & chapelle, 
yasse—la Vierge.” 

44 You have no need of pictures, mademoiselle 
—you have them always here: le marais, le 
prairie, le bayou.” 

Grafberg was picking up French. 

“Yasse—dass zo, m’sieu.” 
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She moved again. 

“Wait,” he said: “I want to show you a 
picture. It is not colored, but I think it pretty 
—a snow-scene.’* 

“Grand-Pr<$ in Winter” was printed beneath. 
The engraving was very soft. Aurore bent for¬ 
ward, her eyes downcast, and looked intently. 

“ Do you know what that means—the words 
written beneath ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘•Read, and I will tell you.” 

She again shook her head, saying slowly and 
without shame: 

“ I dunno.” 

“ Do you mean that you cannot read ?” asked . 
Grafberg, astonished 

“A leel, m'sicu.” ! 

“Then try: let me hear.” 

She commenced without embarrassment, slowly < 
spelling: 

“ Shay-err-ah-enn-day — grand, pay - err - e 
weed la marque * ai'—pr£, ee-enn—ecu—” 

At the letter “ w,” she shook her head. 

“ Umpli!” said Grafberg to himself. He had 
found some very unexpected properties. “It is 
a picture of 4 Grand-Pr6 in Winter.’ Don’t you 1 
see the snow ?’* j 

“Ah, yasse—la neige. Mais won taime—mais < 
eet wass yere. Ah, le marais ! ” 

She was looking again over the marsh, and 
her usually quiet face, thrown in profile, seemed ! 
lighted—was it with the memory of a beautiful; 

snow-scene or with the reflection of those fog-: 

driftings? j 

“ Did you ever hear of Grand-Prd ?” pursued ! 
Grafberg, closing the book. \ 

Again the head was shaken. < 

“ Non, m’sieu.” 1 

“Come—I will set your father’s lines. Let 1 
us go down to my boat—or stay, let us sit on * 
this log—I would like to tell you about Grand- ] 
Pr6, because most of your people came from j 
there long ago.” j 

She hesitated, looked helplessly at the log, j 
as if seeking some apology for refusing, and 
then, finding none, walked forward and resign- 
edly seated herself. j 

“This book is filled with beautiful pictures,” 
said Grafberg, turning the leaves of the volume < 
he held. “ I will show them to you after awhile.” ■ 
And then, taking a place near, he commenced j 
with those old nursery words “ Once upon a j 
time,” and so going on, told in simple syllables, 
spoken slowly and distinctly, the story of Evan¬ 
geline. 

Aurore was very quiet. 

She had at first plucked some blades of grasses, ; 


idly weaving them with listless fingers; but, as 
Grafberg continued, the fingers became stilled 
and the little brown hands rested motionless. 
The whole attitude told of marked attention, and 
about the sweet serious mouth Grafberg thought 
he detected a softened expression, as if the heart 
of the young Acadian maiden stirred with gentle 
pity for her lovely sister of ihe long ago. 

When the story-teller had finished, he was 
silent an instant, then brought forward his book, 
and, opening at the frontispiece, said quietly: 
“And this was Grand-Pr£ in winter.” 

She looked with even more interest now, the 
head bent, the eyes lingering. 

“And this was Grand-Prf* in summer. And 
here you see Evangeline spinning ‘close at her 
father’s side,’ spinning, mademoiselle, as you 
spin. Would you like to live at Grand-Pr<* ?” 

“Non, m’sieu. Le marais, le prairie, dass 
bet teh.” 

“ Better than the sea? Better than the great 
water stretching like the marsh yonder, as far as 
the sky?” 

“ Laike de bay 1& bas. Won taime een bote, I 
deed go.” 

She was again looking over the marsh. Graf¬ 
berg fancied that her face reflected the memory 
of sunlit waters. 

“And don’t you think it was far lovelier than 
this—waves moving, and birds flying over them, 
and sun shining?” 

“ Dass nuting, m’sieu. De bird yere, an’ de 
flore. an* de vache, an’ de ship.” 

“ But it is so still. Don’t you like the move 
of the water ? ” 

“Steel? Non, m’sieu. Gar ya!” (“Look 
there! ”) 

She lifted her hand, pointing toward the rap¬ 
idly sailing fog-drifts and the grass stirred by a 
strong evening breeze, and then she got up sud¬ 
denly, as if startled by the low fall of the sun. 

“Wait a moment,” said Grafberg. 

He hesitated, revolving the sudden idea which 
had just presented itself to his mind. 

Should he open to this untutored girl the book 
of knowledge ? Would she indeed be happier if 
shown the great world and the life beyond bound 
of prairie and marsh ? She loved it all— 9 he was 
content, she was happy—happy in the passing of 
the seasons, the coming and going of the birds 
she loved, the fish she knew—happy watching 
her flowers in their growth, the planting and the 
ripening of the cotton-fields. 

He could see the long years stretching for¬ 
ward. Raoul or some other Acadian youth taking 
her brown hand and leading her to a cypress 
home on a bit of prairie, where grazed the flocks 
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and herds she loved. And, under the lowly \ “ I)o you mean that I am a strange kind of 

cypress roof, pretty bare-foot children would 5 man because I want to teach you to read ?” 
grow, soft-eyed and soft-voiced, with strong, pas- j asked Grafberg, smiling, 
sionate. tender hearts, loving “la maman,” and \ “ Oui, m’sieu, dass zo.” 

the years would pass peacefully, rolling into s She nodded her head and folded her arms, 
eternity under the hum of her spinning-wheel, ^ The glow was dying in the west, but enough, 
till at last the thread of life would fall broken, < lingered to touch her downcast thoughtful face, 
and she would sleep with her fathers on the \ “I am an industrious man, mademoiselle. I 
prairie she loved, a tree or two, planted by the < do not like idleness. I must stay here at least & 
brown hands of her children, shading her grave, \ month longer, and, if I teach you, I shall have 
or perhaps by the chapel in the village, twelve \ something to do.” 
miles distant, where morning and vesper bells \ “ You school-ticher, m’sieu?” 

would drop their benedictions. \ Grafberg bit his lip. The girl was refresh- 

Here Aurore moved slightly. \ ingly naive. 

“ I have not forgotten you,” said Grafberg, [ “ Yes, mademoiselle, I learn and I teach, 

turning the leaves of the book he held and glanc- i What I teach, a great teacher—nature—teachea 
ing up. I me. There is one of her books—the prairie ; 

He smiled under his beard. The girl had 5 another, the marsh ; here another, the bayou, 
been, for him, dead and buried. He had seen l I learn about the fish and the birds and the 
the rise of the grave, and here she stood, health J flowers and the earth nnd the water. I learn 
on the rounded cheek, health in the slender hand j about life: la vie—you understand, mademoi- 
hanging against the folds of her cotton skirt. < selle, la vie—and, what I learn, I teach to 
He must choose quickly. j others, in books like this—books which I write- 

There was the other side of the question. * myself.” 

Could he not bring to this untutored nature a s “Ah, zO.” 

higher, nobler life ? Could he not quicken into j She had followed the gestures of his hand 

pointing to prairie, bayou, and marsh. The face 
was very serious. 

“An’ you tich dat to me, M’sieu Haiscu- 
through the cycle of eternity? Was not this the \ laipius?” 

inarch of progress? ? “First, you must learn to read the books 

What ages it had taken to bring to his hand \ I mnke—then you can read what I write.” 
the book he held. What ages to perfect the black \ She nodded her head. 

letters. What ages before, to the Chaldeans and j “And when can our lessons commence, made- 
their ancestors, there had come even the perfec- j moiselle? Shall I say to-morrow ? and at this 
tion of the voice, whose sounds they first pict- < time? and on the gallery—or here?” 
ured. { She put forth her little foot—it was not often 

And. when he could give, was it right to with- i shoeless now—and pressed a clump of grass, and 
hold the knowledge which it seemed a part of 5 turned the blades over, and then pressed the 
creation to increase, age by age, year by year, \ clump again, and then looked off, embarrassed, 
day by day? < “You want to learn, mademoiselle, do yon 

“l would like to teach you to read,” said < not ?” queried Grafberg. 

Grafberg, suddenly pausing in the turning of > She was a shy silent creature, demanding 
the leaves. \ skillful management. 

Aurore did not answer. \ The little foot did not become quiet—the head 

He looked up, just catching a glimpse of the ! was again bent—the eyes regarded the grass- 
soft eyes raised in surprise and a9 quickly \ clump with which the foot battled, 
veiled. There was a bright color showing under ? “ You haske papa?” she questioned, 

the brown skin, and, over the usually still face. J So, this was the difficulty. Grafberg had for- 
such emotion played, Grafberg felt as if he had \ gotten that he was in Acadia—had forgotten 
already quickened the girl to a broader, higher J that he was talking to a shy Acadian maiden, 
life. \ hedged round by the watchfulness of the whole 

“Strenge kinder man, y&sse—strenge kinder J household, 
man.” ? He smiled under his beard, then, drawing his 

She seemed communing with herself, yet, J face into serious lines, answered gravely: 
speaking English, the communing was evidently ; s “ I will ask your papa, mademoiselle, and, ir 
half addressed to him. \ he consent, you will come to-morrow evening?” 


growth the seeds laid in each human mind, seeds 
of a God-given nature, whose bloom touches the 
mysteries of heaven, whose fragrnnee floats 
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“Mais oui. m’sicu.” 

She moved away very quickly now, and Graf- 
berg did not seek to detain her. 

Leblanc, nephew, and son were dashing home. 
He could see the three riders far out on tbe 
prairie. 

The after-glow lingered from those golden- 
draped heavens, under whose glory ho had 
offered to open to Aurore a broader deeper life 
—a life beyond prairie and bayou and marsh. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FIRST LESSONS. 

Those golden fog*driftings and the wild geese 
were heralds of a change in the weather. All 
night, wintry winds swept with moan and sigh 
about the pointed roof and sharp corners of the 
cypress home. A gray morning showed only a 
plain of mist, where rain and wind battled at 
will under wild heavens. The cattle stood for¬ 
lorn, hanging their heads and huddled together 
as seeking comfort in mutual misery. After a 
while, the rain growing denser, the prospect nar¬ 
rowing, the little home seemed closed in by walls 
of mist, for a thick veil was over prairie and 
marsh, hiding the coulees, the tall yellow grass, 
and the distant horizon. 

Within, a great fire roared up the big chimney, 
and Grafberg sat near, lazily watching Madame 
Alc6e with the eyes of a philosopher, watching 
soft eggs harden under heat in a black skillet, 
watching hard rice absorb moisture, and red 
snipe suspended by cords over burning coals 
gradually change their red for a deep brown. 

To those who study nature, cooking is chemis¬ 
try, and heat, to them, a source of ceaseless 
interest. 

On the gallery without, Raoul was lounging 
against the house-wall, looking forth into that 
rain-draped distance. A daring horseman, he 
had, the day before, surpassed all former feats, 
dashing hither and thither over the prairie, turn¬ 
ing, curveting, digging spurs into the sides of 
his fiery pony, springing over wide coulees, dart¬ 
ing off into distance, and galloping back like one 
mad. The agitation of his miud had sought 
relief in action. To drive the stranger away 
from the land—but how? Easy enough to whis¬ 
per just a breath of suspicion into the ear of the 
uncle—easy enough to whisper just a breath of 
suspicion into the ear of the cousin, and Raoul 
knew what would follow—a fierce sending forth. 

And if the stranger went—what then ? With 
others he might return. Hundreds of men would 
come, obedient, to the beck of a finger from the 
great man at Washington. 

And say that there was no sending forth—say 


that there was just the gleam of a knife, and, 
after, a dead stillness—what then ? 

What then ? Why, would not those who had 
sent send again to seek and to find and to 
question ? 

Raoul clinched his nails deep in his dark palm. 

Could be but persuade his uncle to forbid the 
stranger his roof, as a man of magic. Alas, now 
that the child could move her arm again— 

Raoul pondered. 

The man had said that he was a “ Haiseulai- 
pius.” Raoul knew what to do. He would go 
to the village, to the chapel—he would sec the 
priest—he would ask what it meant, this word 
“ Haisculaipius.” 

See the priest? 

Did he dare—he, Raoul—to look into the keen 
eyes of the father, when he had forsaken confes¬ 
sion—when— It was not to be thought of. 

No; he would go home. He would not stAy 
here. He should suffocate, Bhut up in tbe house 
with that man. And who knew what spells he 
might work on all—on him, Raoul, even—wit'll 
his books and his glasses and his “ machins”? 

Raoul started, tightened the belt about his 
waist, and stalked within. He nodded, silently 
greeting the family, took a cup from the table, 
poured forth some hot coffee, and drank it 
standing. 

A few moments later, Grafberg, lifting his eyes, 
beheld him on his pony dashing before the old 
fence. He did not seem to heed the rain. He 
had taken off his hat; he held it aloft, his long 
black locks streamed over his shoulders. Twice 
lie dashed back and forth, then disappeared in 
the rain-mist. 

“ I tink de deb got Raoul, me.” remarked 
Leblanc, who at this moment entered. “Ee 
zay ee got go ees ouse dees daiye.” 

“ Does he live far from here?” 

“Joliment” (“Pretty far”), shrugging his 
shoulders, “ feevteen mecl. Waile, ee wan go, 
ee betteh go—ain't eet?” 

It was after breakfast that Grafberg, while dis¬ 
cussing fishing-lines with the father, managed to 
bring forward the subject of Aurore’s reading. 

“ You wan tich ’er? Waile, doss nuting. At 
de prairie, dere wass won taime school, an she 
steddy leel wile—mais eet wass doo fan—five — 
zeex mecl. An’ Aurore wan learn, you zry ? 
Waile, dass goot. She maight learn, yr.vse.* f 

And so, as the rain continued, it was not on 
gallery, not on bayou bank, that Grafberg gave 
his first lesson, but by tho big hearth, I co 
Leblanc sitting near, making his great net; on 
the opposite side, Madame Lucicn knotting cotton 
fringe, casting on her grandchild watchful 
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glances, the old face filled with intense disap¬ 
proval. Over the circle flickered firelight, light¬ 
ing up the tints of Aurora’s hair. Without, 
tje wind wailed and the rain sent sharp beats 
against the cypress walls. 

Aurore was strangely quiet, naming the letters 
in her soft low voice, putting them together like 
a child, but weaving the sound into words so 
quickly that her teacher foresaw an easy prog¬ 
ress. She showed a little surprise when he set 
before her a French book, questioning quickly in 
her low voice: “ You spick Frainche, m’sieu?” 

“ No,” he explained, “but I can read a little.” 

When she had Bpelled a half-hour, he opened 
nm»!her book—one filled with pictures of gay 
flowers. He bad brought the book as an aid to 
bis own studies, and the blossoms presented 
were all of southern growth. They seemed 
speaking with the voice of old friends to Aurore, 
and, as she recognized one after another, little 
soft exclamations of pleasure fell from her lips. 
Monsieur Leblanc must needs come too, bending 
his gray head over his daughter’s gold-brown 


plaits—his net hanging forgotten from the old 
willow ohair. He called several times across the 
hearth to Madame Lucien, even once seizing the 
book, holding it before her, and pointing with 
his brown finger to a trail of the large crimson- 
hearted white convolvulus ; but she scarce lifted 
her eyes, nor did the sullen heavy look once 
leave her wrinkled face. 

Both father and daughter moved in dismay 
when the clock struck eight. There hung the 
father’s net, scarce touched, and there stood the 
daughter’s wheel, silent. The whirr of Madame 
Alcee s wheel came with reproachful sound from 
the open door of the chamber beyond. 

Madame Lucien said nothing, but, when she 
raised her eyes to the clock, held up, as if for 
measurement, the length of wrought fringe— 
a silent rebuke—and Aurore, with soft adieus, 
slipped away. 

Graf berg climbed to bis cot under the shingle 
roof, while the now sobbing rain soothed him 
to sleep. 

[to bb continued.] 


W A I T I n a. 


BT CABBIE F. L. WHEELER. 


To her heart she whispered “ Courage !" 

When she heard the north wind* blow, 
And saw, in the winding valley, 

The gleam of the rushing snow. 

She looked toward the sunset 
And, smiling, klased his ring. 
“Courage, 0 heart I” she whispered ; 
“He's coming in the sprihg." 


To her heart she whispered “ Patience!” 

In the long still summer nights, 

When the white moon looked upon her 
O’er the dark pine-rnflled heights. 

“ He'll come with autumn’s dawning,” 
She said, amid her fears. 

And, in the moruing twilight, 

She kissed his ring with tears. 


•‘Hope, 0 heart!” she whispered. 

When she walked the April woods, 
With the mellow west winds bringing 
The balm of countless buds, 

And heard how the mountain-torrent 
To the valley stream replied. 

•‘He’ll come with June,” sho whispered, 
And kissed his ring and sighed. 


Ah me 1 the golden rammer 
Has vanished like a dream, 

And gray mists mark the windings 
Of the sullen valley stream. 

Oh, how the wild rain patters! 

And how the sad winds moan ! 

And high at her storm-swept casement. 
My lady stands—alone. 


A MESSAGE. 

BT CABBIE HOLMES. 


Drar little leaf that fluttered, 

Falling close to hor louely grave— 

You come like a message from heaven, 

A sweet little token, to save. 

Did you cling to the life around you 
Till, weary and worn and dry, 

You came from your home in the branches 
Low down to flutter and lie 


> Close to the grave of mortals 

Deep in their last long sleep, 

Where all is quiet and safety. 

Where ungets a loving watch keep ? 

The one blessed word that you whisper 
Can make all my sighing cease, 
i And deep in my heart I cherish 

t That sweetest of all words: “Peace.” 
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“She will be golden-haired, dark-eyed, tall \ spending the winter with Mrs. Judge Landry, 
and stately, and must be the owner of a plump the acknowledged leader of Farleigh society, 
white hand. Of course, I could not admire any \ Mrs. Landry was infatuated with Miss Canrobert, 
woman who was not intellectual and graceful.” j whom she had met at Beech Glen, the summer 
It was handsome hazel-eyed Rob Graem who i before, and had invited to spend the winter 
said this, as he reclined upon a crimson smoking- J at Farleigh. The invitation was a boon to Miss 
lounge, lazily stroking his dark silken mustache, } Amy, whose summer at Beech Glen had beeu 
and watching through his half-closed eyes the j a failure ; and money was not too plenty in 
effect his words had upon poor, plain, lonely \ the Canrobert family, in spite of their reputed 
Beth Raymond, whose nimble fingers were ’< wealth. Indeed, it was necessary that Miss 
employed in doing the week’s mending, that \ Canrobert should marry for money. She might, 
Rob’s tired mother might have a few moments’ J perhaps, have had Dick Hildreth, the bauker: 
rest. ! but handsome Rob Graem was the more attract- 

Beth was an orphan. Her seventeen years ive, and as yet she did not know how poor he 
hail been full of toil and care. For the last two \ was. 

years, she had found a home with the Graems, } Rob, on his part, though fascinated by Miss 
in the pretty New-England town up among the { Canrobert, and willing to enjoy a flirtation with 
green hills of Vermont, where they lived, and l her, fully meant to marry Beth, and so grant 
until lately had been very happy. < the dearest wish of his mother. He well knew 

By much pinching and contriving, the Graems \ all the small brown hands had done for him. 
had given handsome talented Rob the needed In his studio was a picture of Beth—idealized 
advantages required to make him a proficient in < of oourse, but the resemblance was there. He 
his cherished ambition; and now, at the age \ had hung “ Little Brown Hands,” as he called it, 
of twentyfour, fortune had begun to smile upon j where her face was the first object liis eyes 
him. He was the fashion in Farleigh. No $ rested upon when awaking in the morning, and 
musical or artistic entertainment was complete > the last when he sought sleep, 
without him. j “Tea is ready, Robert,” said Mrs. Graem, 

Rob well knew that his words cruelly hurt \ a stately matron of fortyfive years, rousing him 
plain faithful Beth. The poor girl colored, and j from a reverie into which he had fallen, 
tried to hide her thin brown hands, forgetting \ “Yes, mother; and I’m ready for tea.” And, 
that they had been roughened in the effort to j encircling the waist of the proud and happy 
economize for the one grand object of the Graem j mother, he led the way to the dining-room, 
family, which was to make an artist of Rob. j Beth’s face was flushed unbecomingly; for 
Rob appeared to forget or ignore all this, > she had burned it a fiery crimson, toasting the 
when he so glibly described his ideal. j bread to the degree of brownness Rob liked, 

“You should see Miss Canrobert, Beth,” he \ and broiling the partidges to his taste; and her 
continued. “She will be at Mrs. Landry’s \ brown hair was tightly twisted into a small knot 
reception, to-night. Her eyes are as bright [ and drawn back plainly from her forehead. She 
as stars, and her taste in dress perfection. \ was not looking her best, that evening. 

And her eyes express something, too, Beth— ] “ How homely she looks, to-day,” said Rob 

she appreciates a fellow. Don’t you think, l to himself. “ I declare, she is growing to be 
Beth, that I could work better with such a lovely j a positive fright. She might be less dowdyish 
study before me continually ?” i in her dress, at least.” 

“ I hope you will be very happy with the wife \ He ate his supper hastily, as this was the 
yon choose, Rob, and that she will be a real \ evening he was to escort Miss Amy Canrobert 
help to you.” said Beth, in a queer muffled voice, J to a concert. After a careful toilet and a careless 
as she left the room hastily. J good-bye, he was gone. 

Miss Amy Canrobert deserved all that Rob \ Beth, girl-like, relieved her wounded feelings 
had Baid of her. She was a golden-haired dark- ] by a good cry. Then she sat down to think it 
eyed beauty and a reputed heiress. She was < over. 

««> 
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“ Rob isn’t the same—he never will be again,” 
she reflected. "I am too plain and ugly for 
him. In the circles that will welcome him ' 
hereafter, I should be pitied: people would say l 
he had made a mistake. I can and will crush ; 
this love for him from my heart.” $ 

She was still moodily thinking over her lot, S 
when a step was heard, and a cheery voice came - 
into the little parlor where Beth sat alone. 

“All by yourself?” it said. J 

Dick Hildreth was everybody’s friend. He | 
was not handsome like Rob. Indeed, many s 
called him homely; but then he was so full \ 
of kindly and genial humor, and had a pleasant $ 
word and smile for all. He bad long loved > 
Beth—as he thought, hopelessly—and his true ' 
heart swelled with indignation as he looked on j 
at the cool and indifferent manner with which ; 
Rob received Beth’s humble and blind devotion. ' 
He noted now the swelled eyelids and the tear- 
stained face, and guessed the cause. He had > 
seen Rob and Miss Canjrobert go by, and hence s 
had determined to call on Beth, as he was sure 
to find her alone. j 

“ Poor little Brownie! I wish I had the right \ 
to make her life cheerful,” he said. J 

Dick was so merry and jolly, all the evening, • 
that Beth forgot to be miserable. She found 
herself singing as gayly as if an hour before ; 
had not witnessed her in tears. 

“ Please God, she will forget that selfish Rob } 
before long, if I know myself,” was Dick’s ; 
thought, as he left her at the door. 

At breakfast next day, Rob s head was full j 
of Miss Canrobert. Beth heard, with less pain 
than she had expected, his praises of her golden 
hair, lovely voice, and distingm? air. 

Beth herself was an attractive sight, that , 
morning: her eyes shone; her neat brown 
morning-dress fitted her graceful figure exquis- v 
itely: her shining hair was a picture in itself. ■ 
But Rob was blinded to the fact—he could only \ 
think of Miss Canrobert, in her blue satin and < 
point lace. 

A deep snow had fallen the night before, and ; 
ten o'clock found Dick Hildreth, with his sleigh, \ 
at the door of the Graem cottage. 

.. ye*—go, Beth. It will do you good. You j 
M uy indoors too much,” said Mrs. Graem. | 
•‘But I haven’t arranged Rob’s flowers, or, 
marked Ins handkerchiefs, or mended his velvet J 
blouse.” 

“Never mind. Let them go.” And she i 
brought the brown hat and sacque for Beth. > 
“ Little Brownie,” murmured Dick, as she. 
came out of the house. ✓ 

“What did you say, Dick?” 


W N HANDS. 

“Oh, I was talking to the horse.” 

Two o’clock came, but no Beth. They sat 
down to dinner without her. Rob missed her. 
Even the image of the lovely Miss Canrobert 
could not drive from his mind the wish to have 
Beth sitting at the dinner-table with them. 

At sunset, the truants returned, Beth radiant 
and smiling. 

“ Oh, Mamma Graem—we had such a lovely 
time! ” she cried. “ We went to visit Dick’s 
sister, in the country. She is so good—some¬ 
thing like Dick—and would make us stay all 
day. I will explain all at tea.” 

“I’m glad, Beth, you had a pleasurable day ; 
but we missed you, dear,” said Mrs. Graem, 
as she poured a cup of chocolate, put in an 
extra lump of sugar, and handed it to Beth. 

“I do not see anything remarkable in Dick 
Hildreth, Beth. To me, he seems remarkably 
stupid,” said Rob, whose head ached, and who 
had, in spite of that, to dress for another party. 
Too much dissipation was interfering with his 
painting, and Miss Canrobert was an exacting 
young lady to pay court to. 

Rob grew more irritable daily, after this, and 
began to miss the little things that Beth had 
always done for him; for her time was now 
principally taken up by Dick Hildreth, who 
spent all his leisure with Beth. He always 
bad some excuse for calling. 

And now Rob discovered that he wanted Beth 
more than he had supposed; and one evening 
be told her “ how necessary she was to him.” 

“ I am sorry, Rob,” was her answer. “ I 
thought you knew 1 was engaged to Dick, and 
expect to go very soon to my own home. You 
always said your wife was to have golden hair 
and dark eyes. You arc jesting with me. Miss 
Canrobert, surely, is your ideal.” 

“ Yes. the red on her cheek is artistically laid 
on, the ivory complexion skillfully made up, and 
she looks beautifully in the parlor; but she is 
not 4 Brownie.’ Was it my silly speech thnt 
prejudiced you against me? I only said it to 
tease you, darling.” 

“ I think I did love you once, Rob.” answered 
the girl, frankly. “But 1 knew that I never 
could be your ideal. I am not talented or beau¬ 
tiful enough to be your wife. What you said 
made me unhappy; but Dick has been so kind 
and unselfish, that I could not help loving him 
I hope that you and Miss Canrobert will be as 
happy as Dick and I.” The truthful look in the 
brown eyes told Rob that she was sincere. 

The evening before Beth’s wedding was the 
last day of Miss Canrobert’s stay in Favleigh. 
♦She had determined to bring Rob to her feet 
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that night. In his first stage of admiration, she 
had warded off his tender speeches. But now, 
she was eager lo listen to words that, somehow, 
did not come. 

Perhaps a peep at the letter received by the 
lovely Amy, the week before, might explain the 
change. 

“My Daughter : 

“ Our little all, that we entrusted to Mr. Clem- 
mer, is gone. You had better secure the artist, 
as you say he has a future, even though no pres¬ 
ent fortune, as you thought at first. I am sorry 
the Landrys leave Farleigh. Of course, you will 
have to come home, but affairs are bad with us 
now. Hastily, 

“E. Canrobert.” 

Amy Canrobert well knew the pinching pov¬ 
erty that awaited her, if she returned home. ; 
Instead of the wealthy heiress, she was one of six 
daughters whose sole dower was their beauty. 
Their father’s scanty salary had barely afforded ; 
a scanty living, and now her mother's little , 
dower was gone. 

Rob presented himself at Mrs. Landry’s, feel¬ 
ing deeply that “ Brownie ” would soon be lost 
to him, and that his own selfishness had been S 
the cause. Miss Canrobert was lovelier than ■ 
ever She wore cream satin and lace. Great , 
jacqueminots nestled at her throat and in her 


belt. She skillfully led the way to a proposal; 
but Rob was distrait; his words were few, 
and he soon bade her a formal “good-bye,” 
leaving her to bitter tears of mortification and 
chagrin. 

Rob walked the streets until a late hour, in a 
state of unrest. “Too late, too late,” he said, 
“ I have learned what my ideal woman is. How 
can we ever do without our darling Beth, the 
sunniest, cheeriest little girl that ever blessed a 
home?” 

Beth has long been ^ happy wife and mother, 
the light of her husband’s home. Rob is still 
unmarried. He lives for success alone. Fort¬ 
une smiles upon all his efforts. 

A picture in a famous art-gallery attracts much 
attention. It is that of a brown-haired, brown¬ 
eyed girl, sitting netting a scarlet hood. The 
expression on the face captivates all lookers-on. 
Art critics say “ the study in brown is the best 
work Graem ever did.” And Rob thinks daily 
of “ Little Brown Hands,” and how much he 
lost by his cruel speeches. 

Miss Canrobert is Miss Canrobert still. She is 
as beautiful and selfish as ever. Often she won¬ 
ders “why Dick Hildreth and Rob Graem were 
so infatuated with that little brown Beth Ray¬ 
mond,” forgetting that Beth possessed a true 
loving heart, the one thing that makes a woman's 
love a priceless treasure to any man. 


A U T V M N. 
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Th* crown of bounty tremble* on thy head, < 

A*, casting backward look*, thou goest to join ^ 

Innumerable predecessors dead, > 

Faintly remembered or forgotten all; ) 

But none of them could boost o grander pall \ 

Than prodigal nature has allotted thee. I 

Pear God ! How glorious is this autumn laud 
Whereon Thou pourest beauty without stint, l 

Where every hill-top is an altar-flame 


Of Joyous sacrifice, with incense blaud 

Brought by the censer-twinging winds, which chant 

Weird voluntaries and anthems sweet and strong. 

I breathe a new llfb in this scented air. 

Ethereal as violet tints of dawn— 

It is as if a curtain were withdrawn— 

And I can sec repeated everywhere 
The miracle of mystic meaning grand, 

The bush which banted and yet was not consumed. 


TIIE ALCHEMIST. 

BY 8 A N D A ENOS. 


Barrio in his lonely chamber, hid from eyes J 

That flifn his mystic movement* would behold, i 

Unheeding thirst or hunger, beat or cold, i 

The alchemist, with hope that never dies, j 

Pursues the secret that forever flies. v 

Ah, could he grasp it, he could turn to gold > 

Base objects round him. banish woes untold, | 

And change the earth into a Paradise 1 < 


But when, m he Imagines, matter dumb 
Begins to breathe the mystery in his ears, 

And sudden hope o erpowers all his fears, 

His veins grow chill, his pulses faint and mind)— 
Death taps him on the shoulder and says: “Come !’* 
Poor fool ! The knowledge that in useless chase 
He strove to clutch for threescore bitter years 
She taught to me in one sweet second's *i#ace ! 
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BT MBS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED BOSK.” 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 269. 

CHAPTER V. ' his great property, the All Right Insurance 
Y daughter is better,” said ; Building; she had refused; now she would ask 
Mrs. St. Maur to Mr. j Thornby Percival about it, and, if lie thought 
Cameron, as he called on j well, she would oblige him. If he would help 
her late in July. “She . her to raise Mabel’s dowry, she would consent, 
has had a brain-fever, j At first, St. Maur swore a great oath that he 
and she is hardly strong : would not help at all. He had made all his 
enough t o see Lord : money himself, and he would not pay any such 
Pemberton yet. But j price for a son-in-law. 

she consents to marry j But he needed a million just then. Things 
him.” | had been going all wrong; he must have Sophia’s 

“Yes, Mrs. St. Maur; < signature, ot he could not part with an acre of 
I am very glad for my j the real estate with which he had foolishly 
friend. But, you know, I may as well be frank ? cumbered himself. 

with you : the money must come from your j For his great fortune had come just as a crar.e 
side.” j about real estate had set in in New York, and 

*• My daughter will not go empty-handed into \ he had bought too much of it. 

(he house of her husband,” said Mrs. St. Maur; < So it ended in his yielding to his wife, in 
*• but he, too, must make some settlements.” \ order to get her signature, and the settlements 
“ He can give her nothing but his mother’s \ were made as Mr. Cameron wished. Mrs. St. 
diamonds, poor boy! He has been extravagant, I j Maur gave mortgages on all her houses, reduced 
fear, and the marquis, his uncle, who will leave 5 herself to the smallest snm on which she could 
him forty thousand pounds a year, will now give j live and support her two youngest daughters, 

him nothing. The marquis, you know, is very s and St. Maur managed to find the rest, 

eccentric and very miserly; if his nephew mar- \ The wedding was celebrated with great mag- 
ries money, he will do more for him. But con- } nificence. The lovely princess sent a bracelet 
aider, madam, the position: your daughter will j and offered her felicitations in person, and the 
become Lady Pemberton Dreary ! She will com- \ Duchess of Smedlerburg gave the wedding break- 
mand London society.” j fast. Everybody from America, Italy, France, 

“ And it appears that she must pay for it,” \ Spain, and the Philippine Islands was either 

said Mrs. St. Maur, rather bitterly. j there, or tried to be asked, or wrote home to the 

“ I have never known but one English noble- \ newspapers accounts of the wedding so magnifi- 
man who married a penniless American,” said j cent that Mrs. Newby Nee wept tears of spite 
Mr. Cameron. “I have not heard that it was an < and boxed her beloved Beatrice’s ears, saying 
especially happy marriage. In Europe, my dear J antiphonally : 

Mrs. St. Maur, we expect both sides to help keep l “ You might have got him, you wretched little 
the house. 1 am desired by Lord Pemberton s failure, if you had not been a fool to let that 
Dreary’s solicitors to state that his title is worth \ Mabel St. Maur get ahead of you.” Box—box 
t wenty thousand pounds a year. Many a Man- J —tears—box. 

Chester or Birmingham heiress would give that j All were gay, none more so than Lady Parke 
for it.” i Cootes, who had arranged the trousseau, aud 

“Twenty thousand pounds a year!” That! who had made a very pretty penny out of it; 
was a hundred thousand dollars! More than • all were gratified but the bride herself, 
she could command; she must ask St. Maur to | She moved through all the preparations, she 
help her. < received the caresses of her lover, with the 

Then she remembered that St. Maur had been J same profound indifference. It was called “ill- 
writing her strangely beseeching letters lately. \ health.’’ 

asking her to sign away her right of dower in “I call it heart-break.” said Claretie Chabrol. 

( 340 ) 
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with a sentiment of deep pity down in her | Mabel was Lady Pemberton Dreary, with twenty 
worldly heart. j thousand pounds a year—and nothing could 

However, Mabel had the chin and the pluck l deprive her of that. And where was she, poor 
of her mother; what she put her hand to do, \ child? Was she utterly miserable? Perhaps 
she did. | not. Perhaps worldliness got possession of her 

Yes, it was a splendid alliance. Lady Evelyn ) heart, and she determined to get what she could 
asked them to take Davenport Lodge for the out of life. Lady Evelyn became her very good 
honeymoon, and the Court Journal announced ; friend, and she was one of those amiable creat- 
that Lady Pemberton Dreary was the loveliest \ ures, full of philosophy, who almost make one 
bride of the season. \ in love with wOrldTiness. 

Months passed away. The winter found them She read MabePs history by intuition. She 
at Monte Carlo, where Lord Pemberton played \ knew that disappointment reigned in that heart, 

heavily. With him, at his side, was always that a great sweeping sorrow, perhaps an tin- 

Lady Parke Cootes—she and a Polish princess formed hope, had died. She liked the courage, 
who seemed to have a great attraction. the pluck, and the composure of Lady Pemberton. 

Lord Freddy Bert and Sir Samuel Pert > “ Do you know,” said she, as they went look- 

endeavored to aronse Mabel. $ ing up some Egyptian antiquities in the British 

“ How she has gone off, for a beautiful Museum, 41 I find you Americans so much better 

woman,** said the latter. educated than yon are accredited with being? 

44 Yes; and she acts as if that fever had ; Now, where do you keep those eccentrics who 
affected her brain,” said Lord Freddy. J appear in the pages of the modern novel, who 

Meantime, Mrs. St. Maur was called home by > say 4 1 bet’ and * I guess’ and *1*11 be hanged 
a great catastrophe. The fine fortune was all j if I don't nmrry a Britisher* P* 
tumbling, and, unless she could do something^ “Oh, I don’t know,” said Mabel. 44 1 am 
to help, St. Maur was a poor man. 5 sure I have never seen one. And yet the 

Alas I and alas ! she recognised then what j London season does give us a new idea of what 
she had done! She had thrown all she had : our great continent can bring forth.” 
into the hands of this gambler, who did not > " She and Lady Evelyn spent much time 
treat Mabel well or make her happy, whose \ together. They went down to quiet old English 
infatuation for the Polish princess was growing \ homes, fall of the sweetest and most cultivated 
daily. She appealed to him to give up a part j ladies who did not care far fashion. Mabel 
of the security. He laughed in her face, and < began to sing again. Lady Evelyn eqjoyed her 
sent over to America to see if the houses were J voice to the full. 

all right. It was at Templeden Cottage, the home of Lady 

Mabel was powerless. All she could say or \ Evelyn's favorite aunt, that she came upon her 
do was to appeal to her husband far her father; > fate once more. She turned over some music, 
but he croaked at her: one day. There was a dttet she had sung v ith 

“You never loved me. You married me for \ Stanhope! His name was written on the music! 
my title, I married you for your money: you $ And old Lady Caroline Galloway told her that 
have got the title, I have got the money; and • he used to come to them when a boy. Dear 
we had better both hold on to what we have Stanhope—she heard many a story of his noble 
got.” 1 and truthful brave boyhood. 

“But, Pemberton,” said Mabel, “if your \ And yet he was dead, dead ! and lay, perhaps, 
uncle dies and leaves you forty thousand pounds, \ on some unrecognised heath, his poor face to the 
will you not return to my father at least half sky. 

of what he has given you?” But Lady Pemberton Dreary had little time 

Lord Pemberton Dreary had a temper if he? far reflection or regret: she was the “fashion”; 
had no brain, and he swore a dreadful oath that \ she had her duties to perform ; she was still the 
he would never, never, never give up a pound. J rich young woman of fashion, a favorite and 
So the great St. Maur bubble burst, and the \ a beauty. 

Newby Nees and the Oarpinghams and the J The failure of St. Maur crippled everybody; 
Snookses held up tbeir hands and uttered many \ remotely, it ruined poor Clnrotie (^abrol: and, 
an eloquent commonplace as to the uncertainty as for Lady Parke Cootes, she became aware that 
of fortune and tho retribution which followed \ she must look out for fresh field! to conquer, 
the evil-doer. And yet one galling fact remained > She bad never cared for Mabel: therefore, 
out of this short half-hour of sunshine: their { Mabel’s husband was her first and most promis- 
daughter had caught and kept an English lord, ing victim. But he had, like most fools and 
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most stupid men, a great eye to the main chance, 
and he did not “ pay up” welL Claretie Chabrol, 
alias “Abbey Baker,” one day, gave them all the 
slip, and sailed back to New York and opened 
her bonnet-shop again. 

“I do not know why I should not do so,” 
said she. “ Noble ladies in London and Paris 
keep bonnet-shops—a son of an earl is a tailor. 
It is a gold-mine; and, besides, I want to pay 
back Sophia for something she has done for me.” 

Claretie was the most sensible of all the 
London successes. She knew but too well, for 
she had seen it, that her London friends, fond 
of her as they had seemed, did not care a pin 
for her after she should hare oeased to be of 
use to them. . 

Meantime, what had become of Stanhope ? 

It was the day that he got Mabel ’b little 
letter—it was a very short letter, and did not 
say much—that he went out to rescue a fainting 
flock of his, and bounded over the dried grass 
like an antelope. Those few lines I They were 
better than all the rain for which he had been 
devoutly praying. He felt that nothing was arid 
or drear in the whole world ! 

J ust as his soul bounded like a hart for the 
water-brooks, a strong sudden blow from behind 
felled him to the earth; he had one pang, and 
knew uo more. 

Several hours after this, his partner found 
him—quite dead, as he supposed—clutching 
a woman's letter in his hand. The mail was 
just going off for England, and he sent word 
of the poor fellow’s death, himself leaving for 
Melbourne that afternoon. 

The shepherd in whose hut the supposed dead 
man was laid was one of his own servants, 
whom he had brought out from home. 

Malcolm and his wife sat up all night, to 
watch by the senseless clay, as they thought, 
and to give the cruel night no chance to dese¬ 
crate it—when, toward morning, as they were 
praying, they saw the eyelids twitch. 

44 He is not dead,” said Elsie. 

“ No,” said Malcolm, “ see, the mouth moves.” 
And they worked over him for hours. 

Pulse began, the heart slowly resumed its 
function, and he lived. 

But he had been struck on the back of the 
head by a sand-bag, that most cruel of all ruf¬ 
fianly instruments, for it paralyses the brain. It 
was a long time before he could see or speak or 
walk. 

They attended him with the fidelity of a dog, 
these poor people, but it was a hard struggle with 
them, not only to make him live, but to live 
themselves, even for the barest necessaries of life. 


He had been their head, their moving impulse. 
They did not know what to do without his t^rain. 

Months passed in this torpor and death-like 
trance, when, one morning, Stanhope Beemed to 
arouse himself and asked for an English news¬ 
paper. The mind came back all at once. They 
gave him his mail, which had been accumulating 
for months. Slowly the wounded man read his 
letters, then his papers, and then—he read an 
item, the paper fell from his hands, and he 
relapsed again into unconsciousness. 

Elsie, with a woman’s wit, picked up the paper 
and read: 44 On the 16th instant, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Rev. Caum Fleming, 
assisted by the Rev. A. Bartley, John Qanri- 
carde Pemberton, Viscount Dreary, to Mabel, 
daughter of Ferdinand St. Maur, of New York.” 

She ran for the little letter which poor Stan¬ 
hope had held in his hand when he was seized, 
and looked at the signature. It was 44 Mabel 
St. Maur.” 

4 4 Ah, each, he has lost his sweetheart, poor 
boy,” said she; and, after a day or two, he 
aroused himself again. The man was young; he 
lived, he recovered. The vital principle was not 
crushed out of him. even yet; he was deter¬ 
mined to live. He began to walk, to work, to 
take up the daily duty of living, but he would 
not look at an English newspaper. 

Fiually, his partner came back, in a year's 
time, to bring away his share of the sheep, and, 
to his astonishment, he found the dead man 
Alive ; yes, alive, and recovering mind and 
memory. 

At first, Elsie’s little girl would lead Stanhope 
to the field, and go for him; but he grew rapidly 
better, after the first effort was made, and, os his 
braiu recovered its tone, prosperity began to 
return to his ranch, and in another half-year he 
was himself again. 

Two important attorneys from Melbourne made 
their appearance one day, asking at the cottage 
for Mr. Stanhope. 

44 He is gac up with the sheep,” said Elsie; 
“but, if your honors will sit down, he will be 
here at dinner.” 

And down came the bronzed man in his Aus¬ 
tralian outfit, to bow to two obsequious strangers. 

44 Hon. John Garence Ernest, Marquis of Pau- 
let Norfolk, I believe,” said one, obsequiously. 

44 No; simply Ernest Stanhope,” said he. 

The other rose, and, producing a formidable 
document, remarked: 44 A copy of the will of the 
late Marquis of Paulet Norfolk—your uncle, if we 
mistake not (your honor), who died December 
4th, aged 86, and who leaves to his nephew, 
John Garence Ernest Stanhope, all his furniture 
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and household effects, plate, pictures, and horses, 
also articles of vertu. He appoints, under powers 
given him by his marriage-settlement and the 
family settlement in 1860, said John Clarence 
Ernest Stanhope to be the successor to his title, 
and bequeaths to him, after certain legacies are 
paid, the residue of his estate, including two life- 
policies, his house in London, the manor of 
Eliot Orange, farms in Devonshire and Knoie 
parish—the personalty being valued at upward 
of two hundred thousand pounds—to said John 
Clarence Ernest Stanhope, his sister’s son. 

*' Probate has been granted of this will, Janu¬ 
ary 1st, with one codicil; the acting executor is 
the Most Hon. William Beaumont Paulet,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

Then followed many formalities. 

“ Well, gentlemen, this is news for an Austra¬ 
lian sheep-farmer, indeed,” said Stanhope, rub¬ 
bing his forehead. The attorneys from Mel¬ 
bourne were pleased at the facetiae of a lord 
who had forty thousand pounds a year to make 
merry on ! 

“ You have been supposed to be dead, my lord; 
you must prove yourself to be alive.” 

“That, with the help of Malcolm and Elsie, 
will be easily done,” said the marquis. 

And now for London, new duties, new sor¬ 
rows, and—Mabel! 

Yes; in all this great sweep of a monstrous 
good-fortune, the successful man thought with a 
great taste of bitterness in his mouth that she, 
who alone would have made wealth and title 
dear to him, was lost to him forever. How 
vainly lie had once dreamed that he could offer 
her an humble but honest home in Australia; how 
in his lonely watches on the hill-side, through 
heat and drought, discouragement and despair, he 
had lived on the memory of those songs, and 
those eyes, and the certain bliss of the day when 
he had read in her sweet maidenly eyes that she 
loved him. He had known all his life that this 
remote possibility awaited him of the inherit¬ 
ance, but he had not allowed it to influence him. 
It was too vague, of late years; also, the old 
marquis had not treated him well: like many 
rich men, he had hated his heir. 

Now came the thought, if this selfish old man 
had only died two years sooner! Or if he had 
told him of his intentions—for the will had been 
made ten years before. Two years—yes, per¬ 
haps five years—of dotage and of pain had been 
dragged out by the old marquis: just long enough 
to ruin two young lives! 

Mabel the wife of Pemberton Dreary! His 
Mabel profaned by that touch—made miserable 
by that selfishness ! The thought was madness. 


\ Yet he remembered a little song they used to 

< sing together, and, with a chivalrous throb at 

> his heart, he determined to devote himself to her 
<; service. The words sang themselves iu his 
| brain : 

| “ A ruddy drop of manly blood 

{ The aurging sea outweighs; 

| The world, uncertain, comes and goes, 

> The lover, rooted, stays. 

< “ I fancied be was fled— 

< And after many a year 

i Glowed unexhausted kindliness 

| Like daily sunrise there. 

S “ My careful heart was free again, 

^ Oh friend, my bosom said. 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 

J Through thee the rose is rgd f 

v “ All things throngh thee take nobler form 

{ Aud look beyond the earth, 

v The mill-round of our fate appears 

J A sun-path in thy worth. 

< “ Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 

; To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
| Are through thy friendship fair! ’’ 

? Yes. he would be Mabel’s faithful knight. He 
| knew well that the character of her husband 
\ would leave her many an hour of despair, and 
j be remembered, with a thrill, how she had 
\ sung 

? 44 1 fancied he was fled—" 

\ looking at him—Stanhope—the while, as if to 
/ rens.sure herself. 

J How he went over and over his recollections 

< of Eliot Grange, one of the most beautiful 

> places in rural England! It would have been 
$.liis home, could Mabel have been with him, bis 
\ wife, his lady, his love! He remembered his 
| fair young mother there, the noble old beeches, 
; tiie swans on the lake, and the park, where she 
' used to drive, his mother, with him by her side. 
' Oh, could be have reproduced that scene with 
s Mabel and her children! 

} Poor fellow l he put his hands to his forehead 
and wept aloud. 

But life was full of duties to the marquis. He 
could hardly find a moment alone. Even in 
? Australia, the flood of sycophants rose higher 
* and higher each hour. When he set sail for 
\ England, he hoped no one on the ship would 

> know him; he wrote himself simply Ernest 
| Stanhope. But every sailor and deck-waiter 
\ found him out. He was toadied for six weeks at 
] sea, as if he had been on Piccadilly. 

< The London season had begun when he 
' reached London. He had many duties to per- 
’ form. No man can step into such an inheritance 
! as his without trouble, annoyance, and work. 
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There were lawyers, lawyers, lawyers, lawyers, j 
from morning until night. J 

There were clubs to be visited, old friends to \ 
shake by the hand; he must kiss hands at a \ 
drawing-room, and bow at a levee! 

His title brought with it certain hereditary > 
duties to his sovereign. 

It was a long time before he dared to ask for \ 


Mabel; he hoped he should meet her some- < 
where, but he did not. At length, he said to a \ 
friend: ; 

“ What of Lord and Lady Pemberton Dreary ?” \ 
“ Why, have you not heard? Have you not j 
heard that strange story? Well, you have been :> 
out of the world, marquis! ” \ 

44 She is dead, then ?” said he. : 

“No; worse. She is abandoned. Dreary ran ? 
away with the Princess Torniatowski, from Monte >. 
Carlo, last March, and he has all his wife's ^ 
money. The father failed, so I fear Lady Pern- • 
berton is in a bad way.” j 

The Marquis of Paulet Norfolk straightened > 
himself up and walked away. Two men, who met > 
him on St. James Street, mentioned the fact that 5 
the air of England was beginning to rejuvenate { 
him, that he looked twenty years younger, that ^ 
he had been a very handsome man, and really it i 
was all coming back to him. 

Yes! he had a reason for living. It was to l 
seek her out, to take care of her, to live for her. \ 


No matter where, how, when—be was all for 


her, as much of him as she chose to take; all > 
was hers. 

And how gladly he counted up his rent-roll | 
and thought of bis nine or ten houses; one of j 
them, at least, Mabel might be bronght to accept. 4 


CHAPTER VI. 

It seemed ages to Lord Paulet before he could 
see the Duchess of Smedlerburg, the nearest con¬ 
nection to both himself and Pemberton Dreary. 

“It is a strange story,” said she. “ We can¬ 
not imagine how he had the wit or the audacity 
to do it. This Polish princess got hold of him so 
completely. He has, of course, a right to the 
income of Mabel’s marriage-settlements.* He 
had anticipated all he could—left her abso¬ 
lutely without twenty pounds. She had to bor¬ 
row money to get to London. I saw her; she 
was brave and silent, and asked me to sell a few 
diamonds for her. I did so, and she appointed 
the next morning to see me again. 

“ But, when 1 went to see her, she was gone, 
and no one knows where. A confidential servant 


* Prior to the Act of Parliament pawed lari year, an Eng* \ 
Heh hanband bad fnll power to appropriate bit wife's I 
Income. s 


paid all the bills and shut up the house, and 
refused, if he knew, to tell where his mistress 
had gone; we supposed, possibly, to America, 
but I have telegraphed to her friends; they know 
nothing of her. One of her maids, coming to me 
for a direction, told me that she thought her mis¬ 
tress had gone to Australia; that she had asked 
her many questions about that country, and the 
best line of ships, etc., but she knew nothing; 
she only guessed. In fact, she had been dis¬ 
missed several days before Lady Pemberton 
disappeared.” 

“ Who were her friends ?” asked Lord Paulet. 

“ Well, that strange American, freaky half¬ 
adventuress, Lady Parke Cootes, was a sort of 
friend, although she too had played her false. 
Many people think she aided the elopement.” 

“She is to be bought, I hear,” said Lord 
Paulet, who had not been at the clubs for 
nothing. 

“Yes. But I do not believe she has any 
truth to sell. My idea, as I remember Mabel’s 
set face, is that she meant to kill herself.” 

Lord Paulet shuddered. 

“A live woman can hide herself; a dead 
woman cannot. Besides, what reason could she 
have for killing herself? Did she love Pember¬ 
ton?” 

“ Oh, no,” said the duchess; “ she hated him. 
But she was bo proud and so proper, she bad 
been such a 4 London success,’ that she could 
not show her face here; and, as for going home 
to America, to her ruined family—ruined, too, 
for her sake—she could hardly do that. Perhaps 
she has gone off to Australia, or Zulul&nd, or 
somewhere merely to get rid of a year or two, 
and then she will reappear. But why are you 
so interested ?” 

“ Because, Cecil, she is my love and my life. 
I knew her in New York, before she became 
a 4 London success,’ And, alas! before Pemberton 
Dreary came to blight her life. Now, take this 
confidence from me: I shall not slumber or rest 
until Mabel is found.” 

“And this is what the Marquis of Paulet 
Norfolk intends to waste his life over! Oh, 
thege Americans—what trouble they make in 
London !” said the duchess, thoroughly disgusted 
with the new peer. 

Lord Paulet went to see Lady Parke Cootes, 
and learned much of Mabel’s past history, of 
the cruelty and meanness of Lord Pemberton. 
Lady Parke Cootes spoke by the book in this con¬ 
nection, for he had gone off without paying her. 

But Lady Parke Cootes knew nothing of 
Mabel's flight: she strongly inclined to th* 
idea of suicide. 
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“She never got over that brain-fever which ’ “Well, Beatrice, it will be poetic justice-if 
preceded her marriage. Some men came in • you get him — the real thing—while Lord 
suddenly and told her of an accident in Aus- j Pemberton Dreary was just like the St. Maurs: 
Ur alia—a man had been killed whom she knew. < a pretender.” 

1 never heard who it was, nor would she tell \ Lord Freddy Bert and Sir Samuel Pert were 
me ; bat I dare say it was someone she cared j invited down to Eliot Grange, to the splendid 
for, for she was a romantic puss. After she J opening of the old house by the new marquis, 
got well, she accepted Lord Pemberton at her \ and Thornby Percival happened to be in London, 
mother's request. Mrs. St. Maur always loved l and old Michlenburg was there. They all wrote 
titles, but she never pretended to care for him. J home to the papers that Mrs. Nee and her 
He is net so much to blame for running away \ daughter Beatrice were favored guests, and that, 
with the princess; for she really pretended to \ there was no doubt of the match: it would* 
love him. Mabel never did. Nor did I ever \ come off as soon as the new marquis could 
see her care for anyone. She was ambitious, ? decently marry, considering his mourning, etc. 
and played her part well in society; but 1 think 5 But far from his heart was any such intention, . 
she was a little crazed.’* • poor man. 

Lord Paulet was deeply affected, but remained \ He began to wander off to the country, to the 
silent. Lady Parke Cootes was rewarded with ^ old haunts of his youth. He found a sort of 
a handsome diamond necklace, she scarcely i pleasure in going to Eton and to Oxford, to see. 
knew why. s the cricket-ground and the boating-houses,. 

So Mabel had heard of his accident ? And \ recalling those days of his neglected boyhood* 
she had broken her heart for him! And now, $ One day, he remembered his old cousin, Lady 
possibly, not knowing of his change of fortune < Caroline Galloway, at Templeden Cottage. He 
and name, she had gone, in her misery, to j would surprise the old lady, and steal down upon 
Australia—to find him! < her. 

Were they to be like the lovers of Acadia, \ He went by train to the little out-of-the-way 
like Evangeline and Gabriel—always seeking j village, and struck across the fields. How well 
each other? \ he remembered that path 1 There was the same. 

He thought of that long dreary journey which 
he had just accomplished. How could he find 
her, in that vast uncertain place? 

He haunted Scotland Yard; he spent a fortune 
in sending to every port in Australia descriptions $ orchard, without meeting even a dog. The old 
of a wandering lady ; he had every ship's com- j lady was asleep, no doubt. He would look in at 
plement of passengers overhauled. j the window. 

Then he wrote to Mabel’s mother. At this > But, as he approached the honeysuckle lattice, 
most miserable moment of his life, Mrs. Newby he heard a voice—whose voice ?—singing 
Nee and Beatrice arrived in London, and met A raddy drop of mBnIy blood 

him at a Court ball. < The surging sea outweighs ; 

He had known them very well at New York, j The world, uncertain, comes and goes, 

and, at the sight of their familiar faces, he j The lover * rooted » 

seemed again to breathe of Mabel; she was s And, peeping through the vines, he saw Mabel, 

associated with them. | his Mabel, sitting, in her white dress, at the 

He talked freely with them about her strange > piano, 
disappearance. They told him that Mrs. St. > Yes, she had gone no further than this dear 
Maur seemed very heartless about it all: that j and sheltered cottage, where she had seen his 
she was so disgnated at the less of fortune, with j name on the music. 

St Maur’s drunkenness, and the fact that she j Lady Evelyn and Lady Caroline GalUrway had 
had put all her fine houses under > mortgage S been her innocent accomplices, 
to pay Pemberton Dreary twenty thousand j He paused until she had finished her song, 

pounds a year, that she did not seem to care \ She leaned her head on her hands and wearily 

about Mabel. J sank forward, with her arms on the piano. 

Lord Paulet spent a great deal of time with i He pushed the window open and called her 
Beatrice Nee, so much that the rumor went back \ by her name: 

to New York that she had -captained him; and \ 44 Mabel 1 Mabel, my lovel my life I come to 

Mrs. Newby Nee kissed her, instead of boxing my heart 1 ” 

her ears, and said: ] She rose—she, the woman of many sorrows 

Vol. XCIV.—19. 


> village green, the turnstile, the brown cottage- 
j where old Mr. Hampden, his tutor, had livecL 
| How that memory brought back Mabel I 
< He came up a sheltered walk through the 
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-—dazed and frightened. Bat the lover would 
brook no delays; he folded her in his arms ! 

And then followed the long story of his searoli 
for her, of her reasons for hiding, of her story 
and his, and of >he chance which led them 
together. 

Then, after days and weeks, through whioh 
“ Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there/' 

lady Caroline watched a new love-affair, and 
kept, as she had done in her youth, Stanhope’s 
secret. 

“My mother alone knows where I am,” said 
Mabel. “ You must not think I could be so cruel 
as to deceive her; but she can keep a secret.” 

“ But why—why—why, darling, are you doing 
•this strange thing? Why not give me the right 
4 e shoot Pemberton—to claim you, to call you 
*mine, to make you my marchioness?” 

“Because, Stanhope”—she would never call 
•him by other name—“ because. Stanhope, I must 
nbe true to my vow, even if Lord Pemberton has 
^broken his. 1 was not guiltless in that matter, 
'for 1 married him, hating him. I had heard 
that you were dead ; what did I care what hap¬ 
pened to me ? If I had loved him, he might—he 
might—have done better.” 

So Lord Paulet entered on a life of waiting, 
until Mattel should speak the word. 

It was not a dreary life. It was, to the man 
who had suffered and waited in Australia 
ih rough dreary months of pain nml anguish, a 
lln of ecstasy. But he only asked himself some¬ 
time. ; “ How long?” Love is impatient. 

Ba; fate had for them a startling tragedy in 
store. 

One day. GaUgnani’s came, freighted with the 
intelligence 

“ Lord Pemberton Dreary shot—shot by Prince 
Tormatowski dreadful story of crime and ven¬ 
geance; the end of a vicious career; the young 
nobleman’s prospects, etc.; his American wife.” 
It need not surprise our contemporaries who 
have noticed the American in England, to hear 
that the principal excuse for Lord Pemberton 
Dreary’s bad life was thot he had married an 
American woman That was the beginning of 
his downfall. They argued from parallel cases 
that all men had gone wrong who had done this 
fearful thing. 

11 And where,” the papers asked, “ is that wife 
who probably drove the yonng man to crime? 
Ls she hiding with some lover, perhaps the same 
who broke his youthful oeart? 

Here was an embarrassment, indeed. For the 
first time, I<ord Paulet and Mabe. felt that they 
had been doing a foolish thing 


$ Secrecy is always foolish. It is, presumably, 

\ had. 

\ Some of the more shrewd of the professional 
j gossips, who had an inkling of the situation, 
i were, however, quiet and cautious. 

I To attack a man who has forty thousand pounds 
a year, and who can marry whom he pleases, is 
a foolish and adventurous thing to do: so many 
even virtuous people change their minds, under 
the new light of prosperity. 

It is the “ Claude Lorraine” glass: H outlinee 
to tlie gaze of the traveler the dullest landscape 
with golden and with rosy hues. 

Lady Evelyn came to the rescue. She was 
one of those admirable English women who 
have the good old-fashioned virtues of truth 
\ and sincerity. She was in the world, but not 
l of it. If she wanted to go to Lady Parke 
| Cootes’s parties, she went; and, if someone said 
J “How can you?” she laughed and said: “Oh, 

| you see, I know so very little abotat her; I know 
| so little about anybody; but I do know when 
J I am amused. That I always know, and I am 
5 amused there.” 

> ‘ But these Americans are so fast, so rowdy, 

$ and so disreputable,” said Lady Lucy Pounds. 

> “There are Americans and Americans,” said 
j Lady Evelyn. “Some are quite as good as we 
< are, just as much hound by what we consider 
l right and noble and true; others play the role 
\ of adventuress, and succeed—nowhere so well 
y os in London. Who is to blame—they or society ? 

\ All we ask of them is to amuse us; and they do 
\ it remarkably well. If one of them is a 4 London 
| success,’ and marries a lord, v.oes she marry 

S into an aristocracy that numbers no black sheep ? 
No. 1 have an American friend who has shown 
the highest virtues, and who although by the 
accident of fate, she is the friend of Lady Parke 
Cootes, she has a character as different as was 
!; Lady Jane Grey from the Ducliesse de Villiera, 
By the way, you knew her—Lady Pemberton 
I Dreary. She is coming to stay with me.” 

“That woman? Why, Evelyn! I heard that 
she shot herself, the day he ran away with the 
princess.” 

“Oh, no. She simply retired to Templeden 
l Cottage, with Lady Caroline Galloway.” 

“And Caroline Galloway received such a 
wretch—such a creature?” 

“ My dear, she was not a wretch. She is 
a creature; I admit that: one of God’s noblest 
and best creatures. By the way, when her year 
of mourning is at an end, the will marry. 
I think, Lord Paulet Norfolk. He is devoted 
to her—loved her before the married. It is 
\ a most romantic story.” 
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Lady Lucy Pounds went away perfectly \ her throwing herself upon Lord Paulet’s gener- 
disgusted. She had three unmarried plain j osity and insisting on his marrying her after his 
daughters! < cousin had run away from her. 

It made very little difference, to the happy 
and reunited Souls who had gone through so 
much since they sang their first duet together, 
what the world said. \ Lady Parke Cootes is, perhaps, the most suo- 

But Mabel had a strong instinct of propriety j cessful of the London successes. She has “gone 
within her; perhaps it was her legacy from her j in” for the life which her mother saw faintly 
mother. She insisted on the year of mourning, > shadowed forth in her early married days. She 
although she had little reason for wearing crape j is bought and sold. Retaining enough of her 
for a man who had run away from her. i position to be of advantage in introducing peo- 

She spent the year quietly with Lady Evelyn i pie, Bhe reaps a precarious but sufficient liveli- 
and with her dear old friend Lady Caroline. < hood by use of her wits, which were always 
“Learning,” as she wrote to her mother, j sharp. It is well for her that she has this cap- 
“ to be that most perfect thing in the world— j ital. Her husband is sufficiently worthless to 
an English hostess; Stanhope must, with his \ afford an admirable excuse, if any is needed, for 
many houses, his high position, and his hospi- S her conduct, and she continues a very pretty 
table intent, need such a wife.” \ woman. Not a foreign casino but knows her as 

They were married quietly, at the little chapel > a gambler, not a winter resort, Cannes, Nice, or 
near Lady Caroline’s cottage, and a duke gave \ Monte Carlo, but can furnish its quota of scan- 
tbe bride away. I dal, not a Trouville, or Deauville, or Ostende, or 

Mrs. St. Maur and the younger daughters l Scheriningen, but has its record of Lady Parke 
came over to the wedding, but poor old Ferdi- Cootes. Not a cure, from Carlsbad to Hombourg, 
nand had sunk too far away into drunken \ but has the pleasure of a visit from her. “ The 
sleepiness to be aroused. ! bliss of a spirit is in action.” Sometimes a letter 

His favorite dear daughter had been stolen j from her mother bores her, but she writes back: 
from him, first and lost. { “ What did you tell me to win? Success.” And 

But she is true and faithful to him now, and Claretie goes on making her bonnets, in which 
all that could be returned to him from the | she has been more successful than in education, 
wreck of Pemberton Dreary's fortune went back j Lady Parke Cootes thinks the Marchioness of 
to him through Mabel. < Paulet Norfolk is a very great fool to lead so 

Stanhope and Mabel live much at Eliot | quiet a life. She acknowledges, with a bitter 
Grange ; they delight in that life of country \ smile, that she has been a very fortunate woman, 
quiet and relaxation. Lord Paulet has con- S and, when the birth of a son and heir made the 
structed an Australian cottage in his grounds, j heart of the father to swell with joy and pride, 
and has established Malcolm and Elsie there. \ and when Mabel appeared, radiant with her new 
His favorite day of all the year is the anni- \ happiness, in greater beauty than ever, Lady 
versary of that accident, wheu they found him > Parke Cootes looked pale and sorrowful for a 
clasping Mabel’s letter, lying insensible on the \ weetf. But, in such a life as hers, no time must 
dried grass. i be lost in regrets. There is the roulette, and 

“Don’t be ‘spoony,’ Stanhope,” Mabel says J the baccarat, the heated salon, the excitement 
to him, as he takes her down through the l of a new game, some nouveau riche to introduce, 
shrubbery, holding her hand clasped in his Lady Parke Cootes has no time for reflection, 
arm. “Really, Malcolm and Elsie will get tired \ Meantime, Paulet and Mabel admire the new 
of your ecstasies.” \ little happiness which has been sent them. 

“And are you tired of them, Mabel ? If you j Mabel discerns the fine aristocratic outline of 
are, I will go back to sheep-farming in Australia.” \ Paulet's nose in a pug which has no shape to 
“ No—let us stay here and be a couple of i other eyes, and Paulet declares that he hears in 
sheep,” she says, pulling bis brown beard. the rather commonplace cry of his infant lieir 

Happiness can afford to be foolish; it can l the sure promise of his mother’s fine soprano 

afford to joke. These two people have found i voice. 

the rare thing in this life—that they are j Mabel is doing much, as is every well-bred and 
sufficient unto each other. \ well-educated American woman, to reverse in 

The American contingent has never quite \ the English mind its somewhat pardonable opin- 

forgiven Mabel. The Newby Nees declare that ion that all beautiful American women are 

it was a most unpardonable piece of coquetry, £ adventuresses. 


“ He thought he had to do it, for the honor 
of the family,” says Mrs. Newby Nee to her 
intimates in New York. 
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OUTSIDE. — AT THE DOOR. — THE BIRD’S ADIEU. 


Old Johnson said of Americans: “Sir, they 
are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful 
for anything we allow them, short of hang¬ 
ing-'’ 

Lord Paulet Norfolk thinks differently, as he 
sees his beautiful wife go from one success to 
another. 

He differs, also, fVotn that dyspeptic philoso¬ 
pher who said: “ I am willing to love all man¬ 
kind, except an American.*’ No, he does not 


j agree with either Carlyle or Johnson. Rather, 
•' he would quote, from their favorite song: 

“ Oh, friend, niy bosom said. 

Through thee alone the skv is arched. 

Through thee the ru*o is red. 

I " All things tii rough thee take nobler form. 

And look beyond the earth ; 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-j>ath in thy worth. 

“ The fountains of my hidden life 
Shall gladden all the earth.” 


OUTSIDE. 

BY FUEL EYTI.NOE. 


0 heart that aches with such bitter pain— 
Will it ever be so, in the weary years? 

Will hope and life and love bo vain, 

And all my soul be given to tears ? 

Will never there be a time of peace, 

Of rest and love, of beauty and truth? 

Will never regret and sorrow cease ? 

Must I lose them all as 1 lost my youth ? 

There’s music and gladness beyond that gate, 
While I stand shivering here outside. 

When I sought to enter, they bade me wait, 
And help with the crowd to cheer the l.ride. 


The bride—ah, I loved her long ago ; 

She was a child, and langhed iu scorn, 

And I was quiet and grave and slow, 

Though rich in gold and nobly bom : 

Nothing but gold—no home, no wife ; 
Nothing to cheer my lonely life ; 

Nothing but hontes and lands and slaves; 
Duly the sound of the wiud and waves. 

And I pray for the hour of light and love. 
When a morciful Voice shall call front above. 
And the door of heaven be opened wide * 
To welcome my woary soul inside. 


AT THE DOOR. 


I thought myself indeed secure, 

So fast the door, so firm the lock— 

But lo ! be, toddliug, comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 

If my heart were stone, could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That timorous baby-knocking and 
“ Please lot me in—it’s only me ” i 

I threw aside th' unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 


And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 

Who knows but in eternity 
I, like my truant child, shall ’wait 
The glories of a life to be, 

Beyond the heavenly Father's gate? 
And will that heavenly Father h' <>d 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 

As at the outer door I plead 
41 *Tis I, O Father-only I" ? 


THE BIRD’S ADIEU. 

BY AGNES t. PRATT. 


Liktrn ! How sweet and clear and low 
The bird-notes, softly trilling 
Where autumn’s leaves lie scattered round. 
Where autumn’s winds are chilling ! 

A bird’s forewall to Sommer’s joys 
Ere yet his flight he’s winging 
To distant climes, where summer’s sun 
Shall bless him for his singing. 


He longs to soar to warmer lands, 

And yet his throat is swelling 
With music sad—a long forewell 
To this, his northern dwelling. 

The bees and flowers are long Mace gone. 

The chilling rain is falling. 

And yet he stops to sing adieu 
Though fairer scenes are calling. 
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AT BREAK OF DAY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


HERE Leonard Ford j 
sits, os he has sat ;; 
for the last hour, i 
his face buried in j 
his hands, never \ 
once stirring or | 
lifting his head. j. 

The full moon \ 
shines in through j 
the open window, \ 
casting long rays \ 
of tremulous light j 
across the room—outside, making a silvery para- 5 
dise of sea and shore. A low breeze whispers \ 
softly in answer to the mysterious questionings j 
of the waves: the great white clouds float ) 
serenely up toward the zenith ; the midnight is \ 
bo full of peAce, that it seems as if its influence \ 
ought actually to soothe human suffering; but S 
Ford neither sees nor hears—nature owns no l 
spell which can lull his anguish into even tern- j 
porary rest. The clock strikes; as its musical i 
chime rings out. Ford rises as if the tones had > 
been a signal, lifts his haggard face, and stares j 
with his weary eyes across the moonlit sea. 5 
So late ? Then, after all, he must delay till j 
morning the awful revelation which, all day | 
long, he has been telling himself shall be whis- \ 
pered in her horrified ears before he sleeps, j 
And now, the knowledge that his confession : 
must be deferred until another morning dawns j 
brings back the endless interrogatories and argu- j 
ments with which he has sc often striven to con- \ 
vince his soul that he need never speak, but let \ 
the dead past lie there in its shroud, dumb, pow- ^ 
erless to stand between him and his every hope \ 
in life. I 

It is not remorse for his crime—if crime it \ 
must be called—that has impelled him to the l 
task against which he has struggled with all the \ 
force of his powerful will. He has lived for five j 
years with those memories; of themselves, they | 
would never trouble his repose; it is the con¬ 
sciousness of what is due the woman who is nil < 
the world to him which wrings his heart-strings. \ 
He has never regretted killing the man ; even < 
had he taken the wretch’s life intentionally, he j 
doubts whether he should not call it a righteous \ 
deed ! Yet no hardened murderer ever paid a J 



more fearful penalty for his sin than he must, 
since honor and duty, where his idol is con¬ 
cerned, force him to speak at last. 

He flings himself down into his chair again, 
and gradually as his tired mind drifts back and 
forth, passively yielding itself a battle-ground to 
the old arguments and questions, which fight 
there like sentient creatures extraneous to his 
will, pictures from that long-silenced past start 
up, resembling figures in a phantasmagoria, and 
pass in slow procession before his inward sight. 

He sees again that mountain-village in Califor¬ 
nia, and himself detained there for a space by 
unavoidable business; sees the rude streets 
crowded with drunken miners, come thither to 
waste their earnings in a week’s debauohery; 
hears even the rough voices, the tumult, all the 
numberless revolting accessories, as vividly as if 
he were standing there still. 

The last evening of his stay, he is forced to 
search for a friend whom it is imperative he shall 
meet before he departs. Somebody tells him 
that the man has gone over to one of the numer¬ 
ous gaming-places which make a hell of the 
town, and offers to show him the way. 

Ford mounts the narrow Btairs, and finds him¬ 
self in the smoke-tainted room, in the midst of 
the motley throng, absorbed at fhro-table or 
poker-board, and, at the further end, perceives 
the youth whom he has ventured thither to seek. 

As he stands looking at the pale haggard face 
of the boy, who is playing cards with a trio of 
ruffians, he hears some man close to him say to 
hi/ neighbor: 

“That young chap won’t have much left by 
the time he gets out; it’s black George Enmore 
and two of his pals that have got hold of him.” 

Ford, during these past days, has grown famil¬ 
iar with those names—even in that lawless God¬ 
forsaken region, black George and his band are 
the synonyms for all that is worst and most 
abandoned. Ford waits for a chance to get near 
enough the table to speak to young Arthur Car- 
roll, half mad with drink and despair, who, in 
his irresponsible frenzy, is staking, recklessly, 
money which belongs to the Sacramento firm for 
whom he has come up to collect certain debts. 
He must atone for his drinking-bout by the loss 
of honor, if this business goes on, and, weak and 
thin-natured as the youth is, he possesses quali- 
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ties enough to moke it worth an effort to save J a long time. She is young still—twenty six. 
him—besides, Ford has promised the widowed*) perhaps—handsome, elegant, everything about 
mother that he will look after her boy. < her and the rest of her party betokening that 

The sight of the youthful face, in its crazed \ they belong to those favored ones of the earth 
excitement, is so painful that Ford turns his s who resemble the lilies, inasmuch as “they toil 
eyes, and they rest on Black George—so called ! not, neither do they spin.” But not so strongly 
from his swarthy complexion and his evil deeds j do her beauty and elegance, noticeable as they 
—and it requires only one glance to read the j are, fascinate Ford as that strange expression 
man 8 debased nature, so deadened by evil { in her eyes—always there, even when she talks 
courses that, if ever it held a gleam of decent ? and laughs gayly—the look of a person who has 
feeling, such impulse has long since died out. j lived through some terrible experience which no 
Now the crowd lessens, so that Ford can reach l time, no happiness, can ever obliterate, 
the end of the room ; he goes behind the young i In the middle of the night, the passengers are 
lunatic, regardless of the danger he runs in striv- \ roused by the awful alarm of fire, prelude to 
ing to snatch the prey of those brigands from i one of the numerous horrible disasters to which 
under their very eyes, and says softly: \ the ever-traveling nineteenth-century public lnut 

“Come now, Arthur; I have made arrange- \ grown so accustomed that it seems to take them 
ments so that we can start to-night—you must \ as a matter of course, hardly asking if anybody 
get ready at once.” j is to blame. 

There are coarse ejaculations from two of the > Scores of wounded and maimed, of dead 
men, but Black George speaks never a word— > and dying, tell the tale in the next morning s 
sits looking at his cards. Ford repeats his { journals. They mention that the wealthy John 
request, adds to it low whispers, trying to force l Upton was among those killed, and that his 
on the boy's soddened brain a realization of \ beautiful niece Geraldine would have shared 
what he is doing. Carroll replies impatiently, $ his fate save for the superhuman courage of 
then listens; at last, with a half-idiotic laugh, s a certain Mr. Leonard Ford, 
makes a movement to rise. \ That is all. The lady, safe in the charge of 

“Young man,” says Black George, “if you j her surviving friends, lies ill in a chamber of a 
stir, I’ll put daylight straight through you.” J hotel in the village near which they landed; 

And he means it—his revolver is out, leveled \ and Ford goes his way to New York, to have 
at the youth’s head. Ford springs at him; they J his wounds and broken arm nursed and cured, 
grapple; the pistol goes off in George's hand, J It is spring when this adventure happens, 
and he falls back—dead, without even a groan. J end, toward October, Ford finds himself in 
shot through the heart- > Vermont, led by a sudden whim to make an 

How it is done, Ford hardly knows; but be •; equestrian-tour among its glorious mountains, 
gets out of the room by a back door, which some- l . He carries no luggage but a light knapsack 
body opens, taking Carroll with him. There is a f strapped to bis saddle, chooses whatsoever route 
fierce fight in the town, but at least half of the j caprice indicates, stops the night at country inns, 
crowd are opposed to Black George and his fol- J and enjoys the trip more than he has done auy- 
lowers, so Ford and his young friend ore enatled \ thing in a long while. For Leonard Ford is a 
to escape, and, within an hour, are galloping J very melancholy solitary man—partly by nature, 
down the mountain-road toward the nearest rail- \ more froiavthe effect of great troubles pressing, 
way station. ; oue after another, so heavily on his boyhood 

For some reason or with none, the villagers and youth, that now, when at thirtyfive he finds 
have elected to cousider Ford’s Christian name j himself free and rich, he has few capabilities h it 
his family appellation, so such mere notices of j for enjoying the mild pleasures and interests 
the brawl as creep into the newspapers terra him ' which are all fate seems to hold for him in her 
only “Mr. Leonard.” .Vs he leaves California j hands. 

within a month, his connection with the dismal > One morning, he has set out in especially good 
affair seems at an end. s spirits, and rides on through the glory' of the 

The next picture on which memory seizes and j autumn day—wondering, as he does not often 
holds up to view, as Ford sits here in the silent \ allow himself to do, whether even for him the 
midnight, is of a scene whose occurrences own | future may not carry some supreme good which 
a date three years later than the first. \ shall at last be bestowed as a recompense for 

He finds himself on a North-River steamboat, j all that he has so unjustly suffered, 
and sees a lady by whose appearance he is more * And he rides, dreaming on, with slackened 
attracted than he has been by any woman for } rein; and, just at a sharp turn in the road, his 
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beast takes fright at the sudden approach of j he pursues, to meet the exasperating tidings 
some barking dogs. He rears so quickly, that, that they have sailed for Europe, 
experienced horseman a 9 he Is, Ford is thrown j Now he realizes that this Wandering-Jew 
from the saddle and rolls helplessly down the ' course has been a flight worthy of an imbecile 
ravine along which his course has lain. ; escaped from the shelter of an idiot-asylum, 

He comes to himself—he supposes, after a l and learns through the medium of a garrulous 
brief insensibility—to learn that he has been s acquaintance that Miss Upton has gone to Paris, 
ill and delirious for ten days, nursed and cared > to choose her trousseau preparatory to a speedy 
for by two ladies who chance to have been l marriage with some titled Englishman, 
passing in their carriage and witnessed the \ Another year goes by before memory has found 
accident. He learns that the ladies are spend- \ a picture worth putting on its walls—a year of 
ing some weeks at the hotel where he lies now, \ dullness, slow suffering, heart-starvation, in the 
brought thither by their command. midst of Dives plenty—of made duties and feeble 

Weary and exhausted, Ford falls asleep, and, j pleasures—let it go 1 
when he wakes, the ladies themselves are seated \ Then life suddenly assumes color, and hope 
by his bed. In one of them, he recognizes the s brightens its pale routine into brilliant hues—all 
girl whose life he saved in the spring, whose \ effected by another little speech from the same 
strange magnetic beauty has haunted him with > acquaintance: 

a persistency which no effort of his usually j “ Oh, no; after all, it was not Geraldine Upton 
imperious will has been able to shake off. j who married L’Estrange; it was a relative of 
Dizzy and still half delirious from the effects > hers—Julia—Mary—oh, never mind—an Upton, 
of the opiates which have been so freely admin- \ anyhow.” The other one—the heiress? Ah, 
istered, be stares at her and cries: \ yes; well, the fair Geraldine is still in Europe 9 

“Am I dreaming, or have 1 found you ? \ one can never count on her movements—>he is 
I know now—I have loved you all the while.” \ as eccentric as she is handsome!” 1 

He oannot keep awake, however; and, by l And, for Europe, Ford sails os soon as some 
the time he again rouses, is in sufficient pos- j business-matters, into which he has plunged just 
session of his senses to talk sanely, and is j to pass the time, can be arranged and got off Ijis 
not certain whether that crazy speech he recol- \ hands. Landed in London, he commits still 
lectg uttering has been a part of his visions or > another blunder—gets on the wrong track, and, 
a reality. > goes to Berlin! But, after all his disappoint^ 

Miss Upton and her gentle middle-aged com- s’ ments, one gorgeous Easter morning he arrive* 
panion remain until he is pronounced conva- j in Home, and Rome is rendered more beautiful 
lescent; but-, on the first day he is able to rise l to his eyes than it could have been in the fullest 
and be dressed, promising himself several hours > glory of the CteSars, by the fact that Geraldine, 
in her society, one of the servants brings him j Upton is there. 

a note, saying: j He tries to write a reasonable letter; he can-*- 

“The ladies left unexpectedly, this morning; \ not, nor can he wait—he must see her ! Surely^ 
it was so early, they wouldn't have you wakened \ the mutual services they have rendered each: 
to say good-bye.” j other ore such as to permit hitti to call upon her. 

When he is alone and sufficiently recovered \ He will go! He carries out his intention at once, 
from his stupofaction to see and think, Ford \ and reaches the stately old palace where sho 
opens the note and reads: \ dwells, to discover that it is her reception-day. 

“ We are quits now. God bless you! Fare- s There arc crowds of carriages at the doors; on 
well!” \ staircase and in the vast salons are numberless 

His first idea is to follow her: and start he j guests, from cardinals to Chicago merchants^ 
will, as fast as train can carry him, in spite > but Ford will not turn back, 
of doctors — everything. The consequence is S He finds her in a little boudoir, surrounded by 
that, by the time he reaches Troy, he has a > a knot of specially-favored persons, and, when 
relapse and lies very ill for many weeks. j his name—which has been echoing like thunder* 
It is almost winter when he gets to New York ; j it seems to him, from one lackey's lips to nuother 
he makes inquiries concerning • Miss Upton, and < —reaches her ears, she rises and comes forward, 
hears that she has goue to St. Louis; he follows, j She is white as the flowers at her bosom, but 
only to discover that she has left for New j calm and graceful as ever; her beauty radiant 
Orleans. But even there he does not overtake j as of yore—the same sphinx-like smile upon her 
her—she and her friend, owing to some unex- j lips, the same memory-haunted expression in her 
pected news, have returned to New York ; and > eyes. 
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“ I am very glad to see you, Mr. Ford,” she 
says, holding out her hand; it is cold as death, 
and her color does not return, but she is per¬ 
fectly composed. “ This is an unexpected pleas¬ 
ure! Ah, here is my cousin, MrS. Rodney—you 
remember her in Vermont?” 

What Ford says, he does not know; but, with 
A slight apology, Miss Upton passes, on some 
magnate’s arm, into the centre salon, and for a 
fe w moments Ford stands and listens to Mrs. 
Jtodney’s gentle platitudes; then can bear it no 
longer, and rushes away. 

“ Going already?” Miss Upton says, when she 
encounters him in his flight, much delayed by 
flounces, furbelows, and all the other impedi¬ 
menta of a reception. “ You must come to us 
again ! Dear me, dear me, I’m afraid our being 
in Rome at the same time portends disaster to 
the old city! But I promise not to set the Tiber 
boats on fire, if you will agree to kill no horses, 
and run no risk to ribs and arms.” 

And he has waited, lived, journeyed, suffered, 
for this! 

Ford sweara he will never go near her again ; 
but he does, and for a week, day and evening, 
haunts every place where he kpows he shall find 
her, though never, was man less given to society. 

She is always cordial; so much so, that stran¬ 
gers may think them fHends of long standing; 
still, he can never manage to see her alone, and 
her language Is always that of light badinage 
and pleasant familiarity. 

But one day he comes upon her, out on the 
broad Campagna; she has been driving by her¬ 
self—has left the carriage for a little stroll. She 
stands near a moss-grown ruin, gazing, not back 
at Rome, but across the wide sweep of desert 
waste—in her eyes that strange far-off look lying 
like a shadow. 

“Geraldine!” he cries, before she is even 
aware of his approach. She totters—he throws 
out his arm; she waves him off, but he catches 
her hand, holds it fast, and pours forth his 
atory. 

“ I love you—I love you! From the first 
moment we met—and in Vermont—oh, how 
could you leave me so? And then I followed 
you—oh, my God ! for a year I thought you mar¬ 
ried—think—think ! I have no reason to hope, 
no right, but I love you !” 

There they stand, conversing for a long hour; 
but, when the twilight begins to gather, cold and 
gray, they turn to go, and, at last, Geraldine has 
confessed that she loves him! 

“ Fhte is strong,” she says, softly. “ I will 
struggle no longer—yes, I love you ! I had not 
meant to marry—my reasons do not matter now ! 
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We know little of each other, I suppose, but yet 
I think we know each other better than many 
friends of a whole life.” 

“ We have time; we can talk over everything,” 
he cries. “ As for my past—oh, such a dull 
dreary waste—” 

“Never mind the past,” she breaks in “I 
tell you frankly, I never Want to think of the 
past! You will not suppose it holds deed or 
thought of my own at which I should have cause 
to blush; but it is painful —dreadful to me— I 
hold the word in horror!” 

“Let it go, yours and mine,” he answers. 
“ We have all our fbture before us—oh, my love, 
my love!” 

“ All the future; yes, we will have it!” she 
exclaims, with a strange energy, and so they 
turn homeward. 

They tell us that time was when angels walked 
the earth; but to Ford comes not the angel 
alone—she brings heaven with her. There are 
no earthly hues in which to portray the Elysian 
pictures that the ensuing weeks present. In the 
midst of the world, they two manage to have a 
world apart; freedom in spite of all the 
restraints upon them; they live for each other, 
and, when a few hours inevitably elapse without 
meeting, they exchange notes. The periods which 
he must devote to sleep are not even solitary to 
Ford, for he carries her so close in his soul that 
to her mental image he talks, sleeping or waking, 
as he would if she were there in bodily presence. 

The spring deepens, and strangers begin to 
flee; the Eternal City will soon grow empty and 
so get back a little of the blessed quiet that once 
was its normal state, which, to many tired souls, 
seemed pleasanter than its active new life and 
energy. 

There is to be a break in this knot of para¬ 
disaical weeks; Miss Upton is going North. 
Ford cannot accompany her. She and Mrs. 
Rodney are called to Paris, to stay with an 
invalid relative. It is agreed that, when summer 
comes, they are to meet at a quiet little Breton 
watering-place, and there spend two months. 
Geraldine has promised that, during this sojourn, 
the day shall be set which will unite them for¬ 
ever. 

At the last moment, Ford finds that he must 
not even allow himself the bliss of accompanying 
her as far as Florence, as has been arranged. 
His faithful servant has fallen ill with Roman 
fever, and neither Ford nor his betrothed for 
one instant thinks the sick man ean be left, any 
more than if he were an equal as well as a friend. 

“ In three days, the doctor says, Henry may 
be able to travel; but you can’t wait, because 
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you are behind your time,” Ford observes, dis¬ 
consolately. 

“ If I waited, I should reach Brittany so much 
the later,” she half whispers. 

And that settles it. 

The morning of her departure arrives; Ford 
has taken her to the station, put her into the 
railway-carriage, seen her gloved hand wave 
a last adieu from the window, then he turns 
slowly away as the train disappears. 

“ Good-mornin’! We hit against each other 
every now and then,” says a voice in his ear. 

Ford turns, and sees a man whom he has 
often met. in Rome—a man first met in Cali¬ 
fornia ; who, since then, has acquired a fortune 
and seen fit to rejuvenate himself by a tour in 
Europe—of which, by the way, he has a poor 
opinion. 

“Still here, Mr. Long?” says Ford. 

“Was; but we’re off to-morrow. And I 
ain’t sorry; though, artor all, these furrin places 
are pretty much of a muchness,” he answers. 
“ I say—that gal you were bidding good-bye to 
is jest about the harnsomest I’ve seen: a body 
would know she was American.” 

“Yes,” rejoins Ford, coldly, as he bows and 
moves on. 

But Mr. Long walks beside him and con¬ 
tinues : 

“ I knowed her, the minute I set eyes on her; 
but I never said nothing. Afore I went to 
Califomy, I lived in New Hampshire, and so she 
did she—a little gal; her name was 4 Enmore ’ 
then.” 

“Enmore?” Ford gasps. 

“Ya’as, siree!” said Mr. Long. “I see you 
remember about 4 Black George,’ as they used to 
call him. Wal, sir. he was her brother I Arter 
he’d' spent all their mother’s money, he went 
off to Californy. Don’t you recollect hearing 
he got killed in a drunken fight?” 

Ford, striving to repress a groan, is supposed \ 
to be uttering an affirmative response, and Mr. j 
Long goes on: j 

“Of course, nobody could doubt it. Wal, \ 


| Ford breaks away from his tormentor, and, 
J when reason comes back, he is alone in his 
| own apartment. Oh, the days that follow— 
\ the awful, awful days—concentrating the agony 

< of a century into their round! 

| They end at length. Ford is out of Rome; 
up north on the plains of Lombardy, then in 
Vienna; then lie appears, like an unquiet ghost, 
J in the Tyrol, and is regarded as a maniac by the 
\ hotel-keepers, k because the season has not yet 
\ opened. 

<! But July comes at last, and Ford reaches 
| La Tournelles, the quaint little Breton watering- 
<1 place. His mind is made up, and he believes 
\ himself at rest—he has decided to keep his 
■> secret locked in his own bosom forever. 

\ Her brother's blood flows between; but that 
\ shall not part them: no law, human or divine, 
\ ought to demand the sacrifice on his part—he 
\ will not make it! His strong sense of honor 

< impels him from the first to tell her; but he 
] cannot. She would feel that the accident put 
| an impassable barrier between them, as much 
\ as a deliberate crime could have done. 

5 Ford knows that such would have been his 
l opinion once—that it would be the judgment 

< of the world; but he cannot lose her, and he 
\ will not. 

| The days float on—the charmed days; for, 
\ in spite of his secret, he has a week’s happiness; 
be puts by thought, and Geraldine is as happy 
ae he. The sphinx-like smile has given place 
to a tender expression which perfects her stately 
beauty; the glorious eyes are so full of love, 
that the mysterious shadow seems to have been 
chased away forever. 

A week, and last evening the end! 

They have found agreeable acquaintances at 
La Tournelles, and had quiet festivities, which 
have not greatly interfered with the lovers* 
Paradise—just heightened it by contrast. 

And, on the previous evening, Ford has heard 
Geraldine speak the words which shut the 
portals of heaven against him. 

At a little gathering on the sands, in the 


jest about that time—I mean, when 4 Black i moonlight, he approaches just as she says to 

George' went—an unele on the mother’s side an English friend seated by her: 

hunted the gal up, made her his heiress ef she’d j 44 Yes ; I had a brother whom 1 adored. His 
take his name; and she did. But that's atween } death was very terrible—that is why I never 
you and me. I ain t no talker, and ’tain’t my \ speak of him. Please forget that I have said 

business—I jest mentioned it to you ’cause we l even so much.” 


knowed each other in ’Frisco. I only wanted \ Ford gets away unseen. It is half an hour 
to p’int out how queer things go in this world. .• before he comes back. He is calm enough, for 
She looks a right tip-topper—looks good, too! < he holds fast to his determination—even yet he 
But laws! in them old days in Hampshire. 5 will not reveal his secret. 

I ’low she never expected to be a-queenin’ of: He accounts for his pallor on the plea of a 


it round this benighted old Europe.” f headache, which is a truthful plea enough; and 
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Geraldine, in her great delicacy, is too fearful of > “ Leonard—Leonard!” 

annoying him to give more than passing sign of \ He sees Geraldine sitting on the parapet; with- 
her solicitude. He will keep his secret! lie j out stopping to think, he pushes open the crazy 
repeats this to himself scores of times, as he l old gate, rushes up the steps, and meets her as 
paces the sauds in solitude. He goes home, hold- < she is hurrying forward. He stops Bhort, and 
ing fast to his resolve during many sleepless > ories—he cannot tell whether actuated by bis 
hours; but, before the dawn breaks, he has made j own volition or a force superior to his will; 
his decision—he will tell her! 1 “1 swore I would not tell you, but I must— 

The terrible line which Elizabeth Browning j Geraldine! That brother you spoke of last night 
once wrote rings persistently in his ear: f —1 killed him! At least, 1 was the cause—I 

“ I could have walked through hell that day, j knocked aside his arm. and the pistol went off! 
and never flinched!” { You understand—alls said—try to forgive me— 

And he, walking straight through a hell j I am gone.” 
blaoker than any poet's fancy could create, holds j He turns as quickly as he had come ; dashes 
fast to his resolve—she shall hear the truth ! { down the steps, out on the sands, then he hears 

The new morning dawns; he sends an excuse \ her voice again: 
to Geraldine for not joining a fishing-party, \ “Leonard—Leonard!” 

which is to start early and not return till late; j He stops, looks back; he sees her hastening 
he has urgent letters to write; he will see her \ toward him, white of vesture and face as a spirit, 
when she comes bock ; he has an important com- j Before he can stir, her arms are about bis neck, 
munication to make her. \ and she is clinging to him with all her strength. 

And the day has gone—the evening gone—j “Let me go!” he moans. “Let me go! You 

midnight! One o'clock strikes, then two, and j didn’t understand—or you think I’m mad—” 
here he sits in his chamber, and the secret not \ “ No,” she breaks in. “Wait—you must bear! 

yet told ! \ I have known the truth ever since we were in 

He starts up again, when the fresh chime of t Vermont. One night, in your delirium, you told 
the clock warns him that he has been anew \ the whole—even to the man’s name! I went 
yielding himself a passive prey to memory. He \ away—I knew you did not dream that I was his 
cannot bear the confinement of the house—he ' sister.” 
must go out—get into the air. “As God is my witness!” 

He seizes his hat, and passes downstairs;" “ Hush !” she says. “ When you found me in 
opens the house-door, and finds himself on the J Rome, a year later, I had learned to love you so 
wide stretch of white beach. His lodgings are \ well that at last I told myself no barrier—not 

at the extremity of the village; beyond is a long ; even the dead—ought to separate us ! George 

sweep of glittering shore; then comes a sort of ; tortured me as a child—his evil conduct killed 
promontory, jutting out so far as to leave only a j my mother—the result of his violence caused the 
narrow path at its foot. On this elevation stands i illness and death of a brother I worshiped—" 
the quaint chalet where Miss Upton and her rel- j She stops, choked by tearless sobs, 
ative are residing. \ “Geraldine!” murmurs Ford, but she lays 

He finds himself in sight of the little dwelling j her hand on his lips, 
before he is aware; his intention has been to * “If there is any sin, call it mine,” she hur- 
walk in the opposite direction; but here he is, j rieson; “but I cannot believe there is! Human 
just at the base of the garden-wall. 'judgment might bid us part—I can't hear 

The moon’s radiance is so clear that every \ heaven’s voice say it—Leonard, Leonard!” 
object is as distinctly visible as if it were noon-} And, an hour after, they are still there, 
day. only transformed into a supernatural beauty ! sitting, side by side, on the garden-steps, 
which day can never give. ! “I think George knows, and is glad,'' Geral- 

Ford stops and looks up—hears his name dine says, softly. “ Dear love, see—the dawn is 
called : ) breaking—the new day I” 


LOVE. 


Love that aaketh love again 
Find* the barter naught but pain ; 


Love dial giveth hi fhll Rtore 
Aye receive* ae much and more. 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


TRAINING-SCHO< 

BY ELISABETH B 

No great movement of modern times has met 
with more violent opposition than the admittance 
of women into the medical profession. Yet the 
number of female medical students is steadily 
increasing; nearly four hundred female physi¬ 
cians are in active practice in twentysix of the 
United States, while in Russia twelve are 
officially engaged in teaching medicine to women. 

Whatever objections may be urged against the 
education of women as doctors, no one questions 
that nursing is an occupation emphatically well 
within the limits of their sphere. If they are to 
follow it for a living, let them be taught to do it 
in the best manner possible. There is enough 
mediocre work done in the world, without add¬ 
ing to it in this branch. Good nurses are the 
reverse of poets: they are made, not born; and 
it was for the special purpose of cultivating them 
that training-schools for nurses were established. 

Many women, who have an aptitude for this 
employment, would be glad to avail themselves ? 
of the instruction given in these institutions, if > 
the subject were brought to their notice, and \ 
many others, who are not conscious of possessing \ 
any qualifications for the work, would be sur- | 
prised to find unsuspected capabilities develop- \ 
ing under proper training, if they took it up. J 

These schools are always attached to hospitals, < 
in whose wards the pupils serve as nurses and > 
obtain the practice without which mere tlieoret- j 
ical teaching is of little use. There is nothing \ 
romantic about hospital nursing : it is hard and \ 
sometimes disagreeable work. Young ladies who > 
imagine that it consists principally in smooth- ^ 
ing pillows, bathing fevered brows, and reading 
to interesting patients, will be speedily unde- i 
ceived when they encounter the reality. To care j 
for suffering humanity and try to lighten a little , 
the burdens of pain and weariness that oppress \ 
it is a very noble and blessed task; but it j 
involves much petty drudgery and constant self- > 
denial. No woman should undertake it who has i 
not fully counted the cost and prepared herself i 
to meet it. < 

The routine of life in a training-school for ? 
nurses varies a little in the different institutions, ] 
although the general outline is substantially the t 
same in all. In that best known to the writer, > 


) L S FOR N UR8ES. 

OBINSON SCOV1L. 

' and which is one of the largest in the United 
\ States, the nurse's day begins with breakfast at 

> 6.16 A. M., and she goes on duty in the wards 
J half an hour later. Breakfast is sent from the 
\ kitchen for the patients, and she begins her 
J labors by serving a portion to each of her 
J charges who is in bed. The convalescents eat 
j their meals at a table which is prepared for them. 

\ The dishes are washed by a ward-maid, who is 

> not under training. The nurse then makes or 
< arranges each bed that is occupied, changes the 
j linen of the occupant if necessary, and, if the 
\ patient is a female, bathes her, brushes her hair, 
i and makes her tidy and as comfortable as is pos¬ 
sible. This accomplished, she sweeps and dusts 
the portion of the ward allotted to her. The 
floor is mopped by the ward-maid, and, once a 
week, scrubbed by a woman who comes for the 
purpose. 

The nurse notes the temperature, by means of 
a clinical thermometer, counts the pulse-beats 
and the number of respirations per minute, and 
records them on a chart kept for the purpose, in 
the case of each patient for whom the doctor 
orders it to be done. If she is in a surgical 
ward, she prepares the dressings required for 
each case, and places them by the bed-side, in 
readiness for the medical student who attends to 
them before the visit of the consulting surgeon, 
and she also does the dressings which are 
entrusted to her. Twelve o’clock brings dinner 
for the nurses ; they dine, as they breakfast, by 
themselves. Dinner is then served to the 
patients, and, when all traces of it have been 
removed, the beds are straightened and the 
ward put in perfect order. At four o’clock, she 
again records the state of the temperature, pulse, 
and respiration of the patients for whom it is 
necessary. She then places in readiness the 
dishes required for tea, that there may be no 
delay in serving it when she returns from hei 
own supper at a quarter to six. The tea-things 
are washed by the ward-maid, except on her 
evening off duty, when it falls to the lot of the 
nurse. After they are put away, she prepares 
the beds for the night, and sees that there is a 
sufficient supply of milk, beef-tea, or whatever 
may be required before the morning: if there is 
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TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


not, she procures it from the kitchen. At eight < Three courses are open to the graduate: 
o’clock, she turn3 down the lights and resigns < First: If there is a vacancy, she may remain 
her place to the night nurse, who has charge of i in the hospital where she was trained, as head 
the ward until G.45 A. M., when she in turn goes : nurse of a ward, night superintendent, or assist- 
off duty and sleeps during the day. As a rule, a < ant superintendent. The latter would fit her 
nurse remains one month on night-duty, and two > to become a superintendent, which position is 
or three on day-duty, at one time. ■ an excellent one, the salary being from seven 

Besides this daily routine, which never varies, } hundred to twelve hundred dollars a year, 
the nurse must be ready at any moment to attend > Second : She may obtain a situation as ma- 
to the special wants of her patients. She must tron in a hospital where there is not a training- 
remember to give medicine and nourishment at ; school or in an asylum or other similar institu- 
stated hours, make poultices, fill hot-water bags, \ tion, and her training will command for her 
apply hot fomentations or cooling lotions, and \ a higher remuneration than she would receive 
keep a watchful eye on those under her care, j without it. 

that she may report at once to the head nurse \ Third: She may undertake the care of private 
any change in their condition. She must j patients—that is, nursing the sick in their own 
be ready at a moment's notice to carry out < homes—and will find no difficulty in obtaining 
orders to the letter, and to do as she is told, j employment through any reputable physician, 
without question or hesitation. < Trained nurses receive from fifteen to twenty 

Each ward has a head nurse, with two or more \ dollars a week ; those who are not trained get 
assistants, not including the night nurse, accord- } from seven to ten dollars, 
ing to the number of the patients and the sever- s A woman who wishes to enter a training- 
ity of the casee. The head nurse is supreme in j> school should apply personally or by letter at 
everything that relates to the work and manage- l the hospital she may select. A letter addressed 
ment of the ward, and is responsible for the J “ Superintendent of Training-School,” followed 
proper execution of all orders given by the \ by the name and address of the hospital, will 
doctors. The assistants accompany her in turn j bring her all necessary information. There 
when she makes the round of the ward with J are schools attached to Bellevue Hospital, New 
the consulting physician, during his daily visit, < York; Philadelphia Hospital; the Massachusetts 
and learn something of each case from his \ General Hospital, Boston; the Rhode Island 
remarks upon it. Beside this informal instruc- . Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island; the Cook 
tion, each pupil has a lesson once a week from \ County Hospital, Chicago; and many other large 
the superintendent of the training-school, on hospitals throughout the United States. It is 
the details of nursing, including simple lessons j frequently difficult to gain admittance to these 
in anatomy and physiology. She also has a ; large institutions, owing to the long list of 
coarse of instruction in cookery for invalids, \ applicants. This difficulty is not so great in 
A lecture is delivered each week by a physician > smaller training-schools. Those at the Newport 
or surgeon, of which she takes notes, writing > Hospital, Newport, Rhode Island, the Lynn, 
them out afterward in a connected form. There ; Waltham, and Newton Hospitals in Massachu- 
are often supplementary lectures, and special J setts, may be mentioned as examples of the 
instruction is given in bandaging and other J latter class. There is a school - also at the 
technical subjects. > Toronto Hospital, Ontario. 

Each nurse has an hour every day for rest j When educated, women have such difficulty 
and recreation, one afternoon and an additional 1 in obtaining suitable occupation that this opeu- 
evening each week, some part of Sunday, and ing should not be neglected. Comparatively 
a vacation of three weeks during each year. { few have as yet taken advantage of it in this 
Quarterly examinations are held, to test the ■ country. It is not so in England, where many 
advancement of the pupil, and on the result | women of culture and position have taken up 
of these her standing in the school depends. > the good work. Florence Nightingale and Flor- 
At the end of the two years' course, if she passes ; ence Lees, Agnes Jones and Sister Dora, Clara 
the final examination and her conduct has been j Lumley and Clara Barton are loved and honored 
satisfactory, she is given a diploma certifying ; the world over, and besides them there are scores 
to these facts. A pupil receives ten dollars a § and scores less well known, but not less worthy 
month during the first year, and fourteen dollars j of reverence. 

during the second year, and is provided with Together, these noble sisters form a roll of 
board and lodging, her washing also being done 5 honor to which any woman may be proud to have 
free of expense. ; her name added. 
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match, put on above the hem. The tunic forms 
a full apron-front, looped high at the sides and 
long at the back. The round belted waist opens 
on a gathered chemisette of either surah or soft 
mull. Collar, cuffs, and belt of velvet matching 

tile trimming on the skirt. These full belted pretty evening shade of cashmere. The foun- 
bodices are greatly in favor for slight figures, dation-^kirt has a plaited ruffle at the edge, 
the material used is. of some soty woolen The overdrew Langs almost straight, being but 
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around the throat and forms the trimming for 
the ueck of the bodice, as seen in the illustration. 
Short and full elbow-sleeves—which, however, 
are entirely optional. Longer ones would be 
quite as pretty, if preferred. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, with skirt ami 
corsage with revers. The front of this skirt is 
of velvet or velveteen, in seal-brown. The 
corsage and other part of the skirt are in a 
lighter shade of brown serge or lady’s-cloth 


a trifle shorter than the underskirt. It is 
plaited, and passes under the belt in front, 


forming a half-rosette. This part of the drapery 
is faced with surah to match. The baok-drapery 
hangs straight. The belt ends in a long sash at 


Three gathered ruffles of the cloth or serge trim 
the front breadth. The sides and back of the 
skirt are adjusted to the foundation-skirt, which 
holds the front breadth. The fullness of the 
back is laid in deep box-plaits. The double* 
breasted bodice is slightly pointed in front, 
ending in a deeper point at the back. Revers. 
collar, cuffs, and buttons of the same as the 
skirt, be it velvet or velveteen. The chemisette 
is of plaited cream-white cashmere. Six to 


the back. The full waist is cut low in front 
and ornamented by a scarf of lace, which passes 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


eight yards of serge, at least two and a half yards 
of velveteen, and about three-eighths of a yard 
of white cashmere, will be required. 

No. 4—Is a breakfast - wrapper, of crimson \ 
cashmere or flannel, with front, belt, collar, and 
cuffs of black moir£. A full box-plaited ruching 
edges the bottom of the wrapper and makes a 
very pretty and stylish finish. A plainer finish 
may be had by continuing a band of the black 



No. 6. 


moir6 around the edge of the skirt. Ten yards j 
of cashmere and two yards of nioirtf will be | 
required, a yard extra of moir£ will be needed < 
in case a band around the edge of the skirt be j 
desired. < 

No. 5—Is a cloak for a little girl of eight s 
years, of eamel’s-halr cloth in a myrtle-green > 
tint-, striped with brown, ivory, and gold. Any 5 
pretty cloth or flannel may be used. The collar > 
and cuffs are in dark velvet, matching the ribbon \ 



No. 7.— Fro irr. 


low at neck and waist. Felt hat, faced and 
rrimmed with velvet, and trimmed with standing 
loops of ribbon, with two quills fastened in the 
midst. 

s No. 6—Is a waterproof cloak, with full sleeves 
and cape, for a girl of ten years. The back is 
plaited and the cloak fastens straight down the 



Mb. 7 .—Bac*. 
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COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL 


T A B L E-C OVER. 





J front with metal buttons. Hat of felt, with 
{ wing at the side. 

\ No. 7.—We give the front and back of coat 
| for a little boy of four or five years. It is made 
* of cloth, and simply stitched on edge with two 
| rows of stitching. The upper collar is attached 
) to the coat, while the two larger ones are sepa- 
; rate, and are hooked on under the neck-collar. 

; Large metal buttons are to be used for the front 
and bock. 

No. 8—Is a corset-cover, of nainsook, flannel, 

; or China silk. This cover must be trimmed 
: with ornamental stitching and edging either in 
' muslin embroidery or torchon lace. The bodice 
is V-shaped in front and round at the back. 

; White China silk makes exceedingly beautiful 
: corset-covers, and it washes and wears quite as 
well as muslin. * 

s 


COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Our Supplement pattern consists of four j 
pieces, comprising the half of the coat and | 
collar and one entire sleeve of a new and \ 
stylish coat for the coming season. The letters l 
and notches show how the pieces are joined. •. 

1. Half of Front. j 

2. Half of Back. I 

3. Sleeve. 5 

4. Collar. J 

The dotted line shows how the sleeve turns j 

under, forming the sling. These are called > 

“ sling sleeves,” and are very stylish. Make j 

the coat of pin or checked tweed; trim on the \ 
edge with worsted galloon or braid; line the 
sleeves with soft silk or flannel. The pointed 
belt is of velvet. Bands of galloon ornament ; 
the shoulders and trim the collar. 



TABLE- COVliR WITH BORDER IN CLOTH MOSAIC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The cover for a table, which we give in the j contrasting colors, the remainder of the design 
front of the number, is bordered with mosaic j being oomposed of light-colored cloth of various 
embroidery, as the time-honored patchwork is j shades. When finished, the mosaic border is 
now called. It has been applied with good effect > stitched to the table-cover of dark-brown cloth, 
to borders of table-cloths, etc. In our design, the j trimmed with a.fringe, and lined with pretty 
stars of eight points are formed of velvet in two * tinted material. 
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HANGING PINCUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE W EATER. 



Square cushion) painted, embroidered, or coy- , edged with a tinsel cord of chenille, and placed 
ered wit!h fancy muslin, made up over a satin / diamond-wise, to be suspended by three cords, 
foundation of some bright color. The pattern / forming at the top a trefoil loop, at the back of 
for the embroidery should be some simple flow- J which is sewed a metal ring, to be hooked to the 
ers—pansies, daisies, or buttercups, with a few . wall; the silk tassels should be in variegated 
green leaves. After the cushion is covered, it is ; colors. 


WATER-LILIES FOR OUTLINE-WORK, IN 
EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored design in the front of the Septem- : 
her number, the description of which was 
omitted, can be worked simply in outline on ' 
white linen, piqud, etc. It is to be traced in the 
usual way on the material, and is then outlined 
in palest green or yellow silk. There is one long . 
leaf of the plant which should be partially filled 
with long stitches in dark-green silk : so also the 
shading under the first lily. The ^teni^ to In- 
done in solid work of brown silk. Another way 
of using the design ll to hdl tin* ground of 
brown holland. Then truce the design in tissue- 
paper, and tack it oh Wife or pale-vellow French 
merino, or finest and thinnest Ahum) j run over 
Vol. XCIV—20. 


the outline with green silk, and tear away the 
paper; then place the outlined design on the 
dark material and sew it at the back, so as to 
keep the flowers not quite flat, but strongly fixed 
to the holland. If U3ed for embroidery, trace on 
muslin; tack it to a ground of plush or satin, 
and work over the pattern in pink, white, yellow, 
or pale-blue loose-twisted silk. The lily design 
has a very pretty effect when painted on oat¬ 
meal-cloth in Chinese or zinc white. For yel¬ 
low, use cadmia. which is a rich brilliant yellow. 
For rose-color, use five parts white and two 
parts of carmine. For blue, use cmrulean or 
Egyptian blue. 
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WALL-POCK ET, 


/ 


BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 


This novel and ornamental wall-pocket is < feathers, tied on with a pretty bow of satrn rib- 
made, as is seen by the illustration, on an ordi- bon, of the color of the lighter half. The handle 
nnry large palm-leaf fan, one-half of which is cov- i is also eovered and crossed by the tinsel cord, 
ere d with some pretty light-colored cream or \ and a bow of ribbon ornaments the end. The 
pale-blue surah or satin, and the veins of the \ velvet er darker half is arranged on card-board 
palm are outlined with tinsel cord; the other • and lined, to form the pocket, in which photo¬ 
half is in velvet, plush, or satin, of peacock blue ; graphs or other cards can be held. The pocket 
or green, ornamented by three natural peacock ' is suspended by small brass tacks. 

CORNER, IN CROSS-STITCH, FOR TOWELS, Etc. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty ] cloths, etc. Red washing-cotton is the best for 
design to be done in cross-stitch on towels, table- \ the embroidery. 



BRAIDED BORDER. 


BY MRS JANK WEAVER. 


We give, hi the front of the number, a design $ It is very pretty either braided or done in 
for a braided border. This is very simple, and ! Kensington-stitch, and can be utilized for many 
can be worked on linen or any other material. > purposes. 
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CROCHET CASE, FOR HOLDING TWINE BALLS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This case is worked in one single or several > the narrowest part of the ball. At the bottom 
colors of stout crochet cotton, and is closed at < the twine pulls. The case may have a loop of 
the top under a bright-colored bow of satin rib- \ ribbon at the top, to suspend the ball. If pre- 
bon. In the centre, a small cord or narrow rib- \ ferred, the case may be crocheted of knitting- 
bon is drawn through a row of holes, to define ' silk, which is much prettier. 


DESIGN FOR CHAIR-TIDY OR PANEL: DARNED WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials for the colored design in front > background is then uarncd in by putting the 
of the number are a piece of unbleached coarse j needle into each raised spot of the huckaback, 
linen huckaback, the size of the outer outline of | line after line, until the entire background is 
the design, and red linen floss for the outlining \ filled in. Border with guipure or crochet lace, 
and background. The design is first drawn upon j If used for a panel for a box or a small cupboard, 
the huckaback with tracing-paper; red is the ! the work will be stretched upon a thin board 
best. The design is first done in outline-stitch, or cardboard back. If preferred, the work may 
either in coarse white or red linen floss. The s be done in filoselle silk. 


COYER FOR CRADLE OR PERAMBULATOR. 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty 
design of a cover for a cradle or perambulator. 
This cover is composed of alternate bands of 
light-colored cloth and crochet insertions done 
in colored cotton. On the cloth bands, sprigs 


i 

i 


of flowers are to be embroidered in satin and 
stem stitoh. Heavy lace can be substituted for 
the crochet if preferred. The cover should be 
lined with blue sateen and trimmed with hand¬ 
some tassels. 
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HANDKERCHIEF-SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Crushed-strawberry plush or satin, embroid¬ 
ered with red and yellow florettes, and lined 
with cream-colored quilted satin, inside of which 
some sachet-powder has been well sprinkled. 
The sachet is fastened on one side with red and 
yellow ribbon strings, and on the curved top with 
a button and elastic loop, hidden under a ribbon 
rosette to match. This model may be utilized 
for a needle-case by reducing the size. 



CORNER BORDER IN CROSS-STITCHES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This border may be worked in colored linen 
:j filoselle on the edge of small table-covers. It is 
:j done by forming the inside, by crossing the 
threads and sewing them down with a cross- 
; stitch. Then the edges are done in several rows 
!; of cross-stitches. Java canvas or coarse butch- 
! er’s-linen or crash is the best material upon 
which to form this kind of a border. 


BUTTERFLY DESIGN, IN OUTLINE. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



This prtty design, done In outline-stitch, is 1 napkin for the finger-bowl, and also for a toilet 
suitable for the corner of a handkerchief, a \ sett, etc. 
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BABY’S BOOTS. 


BY MBS* JANE WEAVBR. 



We give two designs for baby’s boots. The 
first one is of quilted cashmere. The edges are 
bound with silk braid, and the scallops around 
the top and those of the flap are finished in 
the same manner. Five flat pearl buttons fasten 
the boot. 


The second, boot is also of cashmere, lined with 
flannel, and embroidered in a star-shaped design 
in white or pale blue or pink silk. The top of 
this boot is trimmed with a band of soft white 
fur, or else a knitted niching to simulate fur, 
and tied with narrow satin ribbon. 


EMBROIDERED SACHET FOR LONG GLOVES. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVES. 



This long ease, quilted on both sides, displays 
pale-blue satin inside, and navy-blue outside. 
In each lozenge is embroidered a corn-flower in 
dark, pale, and violet blue, as well as tinsel 
thread. This case is well scented with some 
good sachet-powder, violet or heliotrope, and 


then put together with a tinsel cord, and fastened 
with a short moir£ or satin ribbon. The 
embroidery may be varied, and, if preferred, only 
simple cross-stitches, forming stars, can be put 
into each lozenge. Some are painted upon the 
satin. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 

Floral Notes. —The season will soon be here when the 
planting of bulbs will be in order. To those who have 
even the smallest plot of ground, the plantiug of a few 
dozen bulbs will not fail to give the most entire satisfaction. 

There are such varieties of these hardy beautiful bulbs 
that one can scarcely determine what to select. But a tulip- 
bed we must have, in a variety of colors, both early and late 
kinds, so as to secure a succession of bloom. Many of the 
named varieties are superb, but, if you have none, and send 
your order to a reliable dealer, allowing him to make a 
•election for you, you will not be disappointed when bloom¬ 
ing-time cornea 

Have the bulb-bed spaded to a good depth ; pulverize the 
•oil well, incorporating with somo very old and well-rotted 
manure a little sand, and you are ready for planting. I 
believe the very best results are attained when bulbs are 
planted early in the autumn. In planting bulbs that I 
have lifted, I usually do so as early as the middle of Septem¬ 
ber ; but, of course, if you purchase, you must wait uutil 
your order can be filled, as the bulbs are not in the hands 
of the dealers so early. A bed of mixed tulips, with a close- 
set border of crocus in variety, will prove an unfailing 
source of delight 

The .crocus puts up its sweet florets almost out of the 
snow, and then come the early tulips ; so that if you have 
planted wisely, there will be at least a month of beauty In 
that bod, that you havo spent but few dollars upon. You 
can havo both single and double, but my preference is for 
the single ones. Then, too, you may have a “ crazy ” bod, 
a mixture of several hardy bulbs. I have one, in the cen¬ 
tre of which are rows of hyacinths (somo I had previously 
flowered in tho house), then rows of tulips in variety, then 
narcissus, bordered with crocus ; this for one side. On the 
other, I have feathered hyacinths, also Roman and grape 
hyacinths, 8tar of Bethlehem, and ecfll&s, and then tho cro¬ 
cus border. If you send for a bulb catalogue, you will 
hardly know what to leave out of it Tho Arms advertised 
in " Peterson ” aro perfectly reliable, as I have purchased of 
most of them, and know whereof I speak. But send in 
your orders early for bulbs, as it gives you tho advantage of 
getting the choicest stock before they have been culled 
over. And, too, you must plant early ; but, If from somo 
unforeseen reason you were unable to plant early, still 
plant, for, though they do better planted early, they are not 
failures, by any means, If planted late—even as late as 
November. I have tried them at all times. 

Tulips should be dug about onoe in three years. As soon 
as the tops die down, remove them, and, after drying, put 
them in paper bags and hang in a dry cellar until planting¬ 
time again. They must be examined frequently, to make 
■ore that they are not molding. 

Dig up the bed thoroughly, putting in several barrow- 
loads of rotten manure, and you aro ready to begin plant¬ 
ing. I think the bed should be well renowed at least every 
third year. A slight protection of stable-litter is all that 
Is necessary, which may be removed in early spring. The 
bulbs should be planted at the depth of four inches. 

Mrs. M. R. Waooonkr. 

“Invaluable Evert Wat.”—A lady writes: “Where 
dress, household, or reading Is concerned, I And 'Peter¬ 
son ’ alike invaluable." 
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To Prevent a Coarse Red 8riiv.— This trouble arises 
from various causes, but in many cases it may be mitigated 
at least by the use of proper remedies. 

First, care should be taken that the clothing is loose and 
easy, also the shoes. Nothing so quickly makes the face 
and hands red as a tight and constraining mode of dress; 
aud, as it causes the small veins to swell and impedes the 
\ circulation, the coarse appearance so produced soon becomes 
| permanent, unless the warning is heeded and the pructice 
\ discontinued. 

? Next, in bathing, carefully avoid soap and cold hard 
\ water: use soft tepid water, a soft cloth, and do not rub 
\ the face iu drying it—pat it gently, instead. If at any 

< time soap seems necessary, put a little borax into the water, 

> as a substitute. This is soothing and softening to the skin, 
l and quite as cleansing as soap. Oatmeal put into the water 
s also makes a good substitute for soap—it softens and whitens 
? the skin. Dry oatmeal, rubbed over tho lace, neck, and 
\ hands after bathing, has a softening effect on the skin. 

> All who desire a clear complexion must see that the 

< rooms they work and sleep in do not lack for ventilation. 
5 Bad air will soon spoil the fairest skin. Freeh air, sunshine, 

< and exercise are the most essential cosmetics to be used iu 

> gaining a clear, fresh, pearly skin. A help will be found 
l in frequently rubbing with almond, olire, or coco&nut oil, 

< about tho throat, neck, arms, waist — tho whole body, If 

< practicable. The rubbing should be gentle, but persistent 
\ and frequent. The oil is used ouly to make tho skin more 
? pliable and to ojicu the pores. The chief benefit is derived 

< from the rubbing. With regard to this—and, indeed, to 
all these small cares relating to tho person—it will be 

\ found that a little regular painstaking, overy day, is better 
j> than a great deal one day and none tho next. 

;> Pine Conks are very decorative. They may be bronzed 
l or gilded, and then a small picture-frame screw aud eye 
S fastened in one end and placed among loops of ribbon, to 
] decorate fancy baskets or wall-pockets. On wood baskets 
\ they are very appropriate. I recently saw a lovely one, 

< made of tho woven mats that raisins aro bought In. The 
\ mats aro about two yards around. Make two loops of ono- 
^ third of the distance, and of the remaining part form a cir- 
\ cle. Line with some stout material, and run a wire 

> baud round the top, to keep the pocket in shupe. Make 

< a handle of heavy hat-braid, and tbon bronze the outside, 
arul paint an appropriate quotation in black or a different 
colored paint from the ground. Fasten the cones at tbo top 
of the two loops, or a pretty border of the small cones 
might be put around the top of tho basket. 

The Edo* or the Teeth.—M any women have tho habit, 

I when sewing, of biting off threads instead of cutting them 
with scissors. For either natural or artificial teeth, this is 
bad, and soon necessitates repairs. The edge of the teeth 
becomes very rough by the breaking of the enamel, when 
thread is bitten off many times in the same place on the 
tooth, as is liable to be the caso, for all the muscular force 
exerted by the jaws is centred upon the small space meas- 
\ ured by the width of a thread. 

“ Better and Bkttrr."—A recent subscriber writ«* : 
** I like ' Peterson ’; each month seems am improvement on 
the last hi some way." 
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Our Principal Premiums for 1889 are announced on the < Begin Talking to Your Friends Now about taking 


second page of the cover. “Buds and Blossoms” will be 5 
found the most beautiful gift-book this or any other maga- | 
line has ever offered as a premium. It is a volume of original 
and selected poems, profusely illustrated and handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, etc., etc. It is printed on the same- j 
sized paper aa the “Book of Beauty,” but will contain I 
more matter. Beside numerous exquisite steel-engravings, < 
it gives nearly a score of the finest wood - drawings by j 
fam ous artists—studies of rare flowers and dainty bits of 
landscape—illustrating the poems. It will make a valuable 
addition to a library, as well as a charming ornament to 
a centre-table. 

Another premium will be a large engraving, called 
“The Morning Greeting.” This is really one of the most 
perfect engravings we have ever offered, and Is in an 
entirely different style from any heretofore given by us. 
The background shows a picturesque cottage, with a glimpso 
of rural scenery at the side. In the foreground, stands a 
lovely girl in rustic dress, who has stopped to caress the 
dumb pets which have run forward to meet her. The 
original picture is the work of a celebrated painter, and 
the best connoisseurs pronounce the engraving a gem. 

It is only necessary to get up a club in order to obtain 
either book or picture, and both can be secured by making 
the club a large one, and to do this it is only necessary to 
begin early. See club-terms on second page of cover. 

Our premium-offer of valuable books proved so successful, 
a year ago, that we shall renew it, and have made arrange¬ 
ments to offer handsomely-bound copies of .several of the 
most popular authors’ best works. 

Another premium will be an extra copy of the magazine, 
and that is the most popular because it is by all odds the 
best of premiums. It should always be kept in mind that, 
by setting to work in good time, any two premiums can 
easily be gained, and, with a little energy, all three may 
be secured. 

Our inducements to subscribers for 1889 are in various 
ways superior to any we have ever offered, and we are too _ 
near our semi-centennial for people to require to be told \ 
that every promise we make is always more than fulfilled, j 
Popular as “Peterson” has been for almost fifty years, wo < 
can safoly assert that, next year, it will prove more desirable > 
than ever. \ 

To Make a Scrap-Basket at small expense, take four com- l 
mou wicker fans or hand-screens, tie all the four handles $ 
together with colored ribbon, so as to convert them into a s 
stand ; then tie the sides of the fans together with colored 
ribbons, to form the basket itself. You may line the into- 
rior or not, as you please, and edge with fringe and trim ! 
with ribbons or flowers, according to taste. Old scraps of 
silk or lace may be brought into use, and converted into 
little draUrIng-room ornaments with a little taste and 
ingenuity. 

A Handsome Cloth for the centre of the dining-table is 
of twilled linen, eighteen inches square. Around the sides 
are traced large maple-leaves; one leaf at each corner, 
uuderlapping those on each side of it. These are outlined 
with different shades of heavy gold or copper colored floss. 
The veins are worked in stem-stitch, and the space in the 
leaves is filled in with different lace-stitches. Cut the outer 
edge of the cloth close to the embroidery. 

The Hai* is beginning to be seen dressed in loops of 
wide plaits at the back, fastened by large pins on the neck. | 
High top-knots, with all kinds of fancy pins fastening its 
knots to each other, are, however, still seen in majority. 
The front hair is always curled or waved or frizzed, how ¬ 
ever the back hair may be dresaed. 


“Peterson” for 1889: bo early in the field. Every year, 
we receive hundreds of letters, in which the writers t«y 
that, if they had only begun earlier, they could have raised 
large clubs. Begin in time, and you will not foil. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Laconisms. By J. M. P. Otis, D.D. Philadelphia; J. B. 
Lippincotl Company. —The author gives his book a second 
title, “The Wisdom of Many in tho Words of One”; but, 
if all the thoughts expressed are not altogether original, 
they are always put with a terseness and vigor which make 
them worth preserving. It is really an admirable work, 
and what the writer says in his modest preface is its best 
criticism: “This little volume is the result of the study 
of men and books for many years; but its lessons have not 
been learned iu books nor from men, but by books and 
meu—that is, by reflection on what has been found in the 
pages of books and in the lives of men. Sometimes, both 
men and books teach more than they say, and better than 
their best thoughts. It is the fruit of a growth of reflec¬ 
tion from seeds gathered from many sources that is here 
condensed.” 

From Eighteen to Twenty: A Novel Philadelphia: J. IS. 
Lvppincoll Company. —This is a story by an anonymeu* 
writer which will prove pleamnt reading; and if It i*, 
as we are inclined to think, a maiden effort, it offers promui> 
of good work to come. It is a young girl’s account of her 
first season in society—the history of her likes and dislikes, 
her aspirations and disappointments^ her blunders and her 
triumphs—and it is really well told. She is a girl posset¬ 
ing both heart and brains, and one thoroughly sympathizes 
with her from first to last, and is pleased by the determina¬ 
tion with which she fights against her faults. The book 
contains a good many lessons by which, while enjoying the 
story, yonng women of the heroine’s age might greatly 
profit if they would give the warnings due reflection. 

The Animal Life of Oar Seashore .j By Angelo Heilpriu. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LippmcoU Company. —This hand-book 
on the animal life of our Eastern seocoast is a very careful 
production, as interesting as It will prove useful—which 
is a good deal to say. It is issued at a very cheap rate, 
though It is got up on good paper, and the numerous illus¬ 
trations are excellent, giving examples of all sorts of odd 
water-creatures, from polyps, squirts, and sea-urchins up 
to fishing-frogs, swell-toads, and zebra-fish. The author 
has the happy faculty of making scientific descriptions 
clear and attractive; and, while this little volume contains 
many things that will be new even to the mature student, 
it is written in a fashion which will fascinate childish 
minds as might a book of fairy-tales. 

The Maiden Widow. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Soutkwortk. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— This is one of the 
most popular novels that Mrs. Southworth has given the 
public, and it thoroughly deserves the reputation it has 
achieved. The book has never before been sold under one 
dollar and a half; but the publishers have issued this 
exceedingly tasteful edition at the almost nominal price 
of twentyflve cents. The volume is the same size as “ Tho 
Family Doom,” which we noticed in onr last number, and 
should be sought by everybody who read that interesting 
story, aa the principal characters therein have a place in 
tho present tale. 

Benedicta: A Novel. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. Phila¬ 
delphia . J. B. Lippincotl Company. —A book which will 
help one to pass a very pleasant morning. It is a story 
of English country life, though the authoress has managed 
to give plenty of incident and a good deal of striking char¬ 
acterization, though, as a rule, the women are much better 
drawn than the men. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

\Yhat the Newspapers Say of a magazine must always 
carry great weight, as they nee all the periodicals each 
month, and arc therefore able to make comparisons. For 
years, the general verdict of tho press has placed “Peter¬ 
son” above every other magazine of its kind, giving it the 
palm of superiority iu every respect, and, as time goes on, 
this decision only grows more pronounced and emphatic. 

The loading journals in every quarter of the country never 
fail to give oach number long and laudatory notices. It is 
very gratifying also to remark that every successive volume 
receives a higher averago of praise than its predecessor. 

To quote a tithe of these proofs of appreciation would be 
impossible; but, at this season, room ought to be made for 
a few: The Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin nys: “‘Peterson* 
vies with purely literary periodicals of the first class, as 
most of Its articlos are by writers employed on those 
monthlies: its claims, therefore, in a literary and artistic 
point of view, separate it widely from the ordinary fashion 
magazine. It gives stories by authors of established repu¬ 
tation. The newest fashions and work-table designs, and the 
cook-book and medical department, would o( themselves be 
invaluable.** The Columbia (8. C.) Christian Advocate says: 
‘‘‘Peterson’ maintains its place as the best of the ladyV 
magazincs.” The Barns (Oregon) Herald says: “‘Peter¬ 
son’s ’ bewitching engravings, serials, short stories, poems, 
recipes, fancy-work, illustrations, etc., etc., give it a place 
that is all its own.’’ The La Fayette (Ind.) Sunday Leader 
says: “To those who wish to subscril>e for a first-class 
fkmily magazine, we recommend ‘Peterson’s Magazine,' 
the old stand-by and favorito.” The Kingston (Tenn.) 
East-Tennesseean says of “Peterson”: “Artistic beauty, \ ii 
literary interest, and household utility are so well com¬ 
bined, that there is ample choice for every taste and a < 
certainty of pleasing the most fastidious.” The Keene < 

(N. II.) New England Observer says: “Long years of < 
unexampled success and prosperity have thoroughly estab- < 

]'shed ‘ Peterson’s' position ; and, as it yearly offers greater \ 
and more striking attractions, it runs no risk, even in this \ 
age of competition, of losing one iota of its bold on public \ 
favor.” The Liverpool (Ohio) Gazette says: “‘Petersou’ l 
offer* the Ixwtof inducements to persons getting up clubs, < 
wliich will fully repay any lady for the little time necessary f 
to secure oue of the handsome premiums.” This last is an ] 
Item to note Just at this season, and one on which sub- t 
arribers ought to act at once. “Peterson's” premiums for < 
1**9 will be finer than those of any preceding year. < 

M oraro Sour Is a great deal of trouble in a small house- ? 
hold, yet everybody's dinner ought to begin with it. There : 
are numerous preparations, nowadays, of liquid and con¬ 
solidated soups, and, among these, the Fran co-American 
rank pre-eminent, being prepared from the best materials < 
by a famous French cook. Every housekeeper should give 
them a trial: It only needs this to secure their universal 
snd lasting popularity. 

Among the noteworthy evolutions of fashion, this fail, is ! 
a marked decrease in the rise of ladles' watches. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Errrp Receipt in Oti* Cook - Book h u bees tested by a > 
prmtical housekeeper. j 

SOUPS, ETC. < 

1 Va! Soup. —Take two pounds of voal and one gallon of j 
water; let it boil until tender; add a pot of marjoram, ; 
thyme, chopped onions, pepper, and salt To brown it, take ' 
a tablospoonful of butter, and two of flour; mix with a little ;• 
of the broth ; roll the butter In the flour, and let it stew In ' 
the broth ; then add to the soup. Just before serving, add 


a wiueglassful of wine, a few cloven, spice, and cayenne pep¬ 
per. Cut and slico three hard-boiled eggs. 

Fish with Tomatoes. —Cut tho fish in pieces; fry it iu bolt¬ 
ing lard, a light-brown, having first rolled the fish in corn- 
meal. When done, set it to one side, where it will keep 
warm, and put some tomatoes in the skillet with a little 
oniou, and stir them until they ore done; then pour over 
them a little boiling water. Season with pepper and salt; 
pour over the fish, and serve hot. 

meats, etc. 

Scalloped Mutlon. —Remove the fat and skin from cold 
roast mutton ; cut the meat in small thin slices; season it 
with salt and pepper. Butter a shallow dish; put in a layer 
of bread or cracker crumb, then % layer of meat, then oys¬ 
ter^ strained and seasoned, tomato or brown gravy, then 
crumb, meat, etc., having on the top a thick layer of 
crumb, moistened in one-third of a cup of melted butter. 
Cold boiled macaroni, cut into inch pieces, may be used 
in place of oysters. 

Scalloped Chicken. —Take equal parts of cold chicken, 
boiled rice or macaroni, and tomato sauce. Put in layers 
in a shallow dish, and cover with buttered crumb. Bake 
till brown. Cold roast turkey, using stuffing and gravy, 
may be prepared in the same way. 

DESSERTS. 

BaUcr Pudding. —Take two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, oue of butter, aud a breakfastcupful of milk. Beat 
the butter to a cream; beat the eggs, add a little white 
sugar, and, for a change, the grated rind of a lemon; put 
in the flour and milk, and beat all together. Pour the mixt¬ 
ure into a buttered shallow dish, and bake twenty minutes 
in a sharp oven. It may also be baked in common saucers 
instead of a ditdi, when the puddings should be doubled ap 
when turned out, so as to form semicircles on the dish, and 
sifted sugar strewed over them. 

Shape of Rice. —Bake a quarter of a pound of rice, as 
directed for plain rice-pudding, taking care to havo it dry. 
Remove the brown skin, and mix with tho rice the yolks of 
two eggs, two ouuces of powdered lump-sugar, and a little 
almond or vauilla flavoring. Beat all together, hut do not 
boil after adding the eggs. Press the rice into a mold; let 
it stand for some hours until set, then turn it out on a glass 
dish. 

Ground Rice Pudding. —Mix two ounces of ground rice in 
half a pint of cold milk ; pour on it half a pint of boiling 
milk, in which six Inmps of sugar hare been dissolved, and 
stir over the fire for ten minutes. Put in the pndding an 
egg well beaten, and bake in a buttered tart-dish for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

CAKE8. 

Fat Rascal*. —One pound of flour, one-quarter pound t*f 
butter, one-quarter pound of currants, one ounce of moist 
sugar, half or a teaspoonful of salt; mix ; then roll out the 
paste about an inch thick, dust powdered sugar over it, cut 
into rounds; take in a quick oven. 

Sour-cream Cookies are made of one cup of sour cream, one 
cup of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful (not heaping) of 
sodA, a little salt, and flour enough to make a soft dough; 
flavor with cinnamon. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Pickled Walnuts. —Take large French walnuts and pare 
them till the white part appears : but be very careful not 
to cut too deep. Have a pan of salt-and-water close by, 
and drop each nut Into It as pared or they will get black. 
Have ready a lined saucepan fall of tailing water in which 
Is a handful of salt, put the walnuts into this, and let them 
tail quickly for flvo minutes; then tako thorn out and 
spread between two cleau cloths. When they ore cold, put 
them into wide-moutbed bottles and fill up with strong 
vinegar, putting a blade of mace and a teaspoonful of 
salad oil into ^ach bottle; cork down, the uext day, and 
keep in a dry pla< >\ 
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GARDEN. — FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Quince-and-Apple Jelly .—Cut small and core an equal ? placed in some cool dark spot, where, indeed, no light whut- 
quantity of apples and quinces, put the quinces in a $ ever can have access, for five or fcix weeks—until, in fact, a 
preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till i sufficient number of roots have been shot down into the 
soft. Add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, s water, and the plant above starting well into leaf and 
and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole ? flower-bud; the glasses may then be grudually brought 
into a jelly-bag and strain them without pressing. Add < into the light. Tulips, single and double Van Thol, may 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of the juice > still be started for early blooming iu pots. . They should be 
and boil together until it jellies. treated just in the same manner as directed above for hya- 

Tqffec .—One pound of brown sugar, a small quantity of || ninths, removing them at the end of November into a gentle 
treacle, tw'o ounces of butter; put into a saucepan, and stir ; warmth. 

carefully; when boiling, add the juice and peel of half a ;» _ 

lemon; continue boiling and stirring until, when a small ; 
quantity is put into cold water, it will taste crisp. Then > 

add six ounces of sweet aud bitter almonds cut in pieces, and ; FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

pour the mixture out on buttered tins. Fio. i.— ' Walking-Dress, of Fawn-Colorbd Woolen. 

Bread Sauce. —Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- ^ The underskirt is figured in stripes and ovals of a darker 
cupful of flue breadcrumb; add a small onion Btuck with \ shade and is without trimmiug. The overdress is of plaiu 
three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper- \ fawn-colored woolen, long aud full, aud draped at the sides, 
corns, and salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer five minutes, \ The tailor-made jacket is of dark-green cloth, with a vest 
add a small pat of fresh butter, and, at the time of serving, \ 0 f the same trimmed w ith braid. It fastens to the left 
remove the onion and mace. <; side with large fancy buttons. The deep skirt of the jacket 

Egg* au GratiH. —Cut some hard-boiled eggs in slices; lay \ has square pockets. Bonnet of green felt, trimmed with 
them on a well-buttered dish, with grated Parmesan cheese, \ a red bird. 

black pepper, and the least bit of powdered nutmeg ; sprin- Fig. ii. — Visiting-Dress, of Blue Foulard. The skirt, 
kle some baked breadcrumb ovor all; put the dish iu the " of striped blue-and-red foulard, falls quite straight at the 
oveu, and serve as soon as the contents begiu to color. j sides and opens over a front of plain blue foulard, pret- 

^ tily draped. The striped skirt is full at the back, but 
^ k un dniped. The bodice, of the striped material, opens 
\ over a vest of the plain, laid iu diagonal plaits. Hat of 
INTHEGARDEN. s blue velvet, with red plumes. 

Bui-bs.— The time for starting hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, \ Fio. m.— Garden-Party Dress, of Gray India Silk. 
acillas#, etc., has again come round, and those amateurs who The front aud sides are trimmed and draped with a silk 
are in doubt as to what bulbs they shall plant will do well, i of the same color in gay stripes. The bodice is trimmed 
while they are losing time in making up their minds, to \ with this striped silk, and the fichu mantle, which crosses 
send to some well-known firm for a collection suuaLIe for 5 iu front with long ends, has a trimming of it on the ehot. 
the garden or the house. Where it is desired to have a sue- ( . Collar aud cuffs of the striped silk. Straw hut, trimund 
cession of blooming bulbs in pots for the room, conserva- l with a broad braid and feathers. 

tory, or greenhouse, potting should not be delayed, aud < Fio. iv.— Walking-Dress, of Soft Black Cloth. The 
should be repeated at intervals of about a fortnight, until ) skirt is quite plain at the back; in front, it opens V-sha]>e 
the end of the year. When the potting is complete, the pots < over a chamois-colored cloth, and has chamois-colored 
should be placed on a hard level dry bottom of sand, coal- > cloth revere, trimmed with buttons. The Jacket bodice 
ash, very small cinders, brick, stone, or boards, in a shel- < has a small basque at the back, and a vest of chamois- 
tered place—an out-building or dry cellar is excellent for \ colored cloth trlnuned with buttons. Hat of black velvet, 
the purpoee; when the pots have been got into position, 5 faced with chamois-colored satin and trimmed with a bird 
they should be covered over half a foot deep in sand, fine 1 and ostrich-tips. 

ashes, or cocoanut-fibre refuse, or some similar suitable \ Fio. v.— Walkino-Deiss, or Blub Mouslink Delaine. 
material. The skirt is fall, slightly looped a. .-o back ; at the side, 

The great secret in forcing all kinds of bulbs is to stimu- > the lining of the drapery and the lengthwise plaits are of 
late the growth of roots before that of foliage and flowers, < strawberry-and-blue striped silk. The drapery in front, 
and this can only be done where the heat of the sun cannot l below the bodice, opens over a simulated skirt of the striped 
reach to cause the bulbs to produce leaves—that is, to push < material. The bodice is cut away in front, has collar and 
upward before they have put out a sufficient number of : re vers of the striped silk and a fall vest of plain blue 
roots; in about eight or ten weeks from the time of starting < surah. Bat of black velvet* trimmed with blue ribbon and 
as above, the pots will be full of roots, and such plants as 5 strawberry-colored feathers. 

are showing for bloom through the blanched leaves may be j Fio. vi. — Wrap, For Walking or Traveling, Made 
selected and placed for a time in a shady part of a green- > of Dark Fawn-Colored Cloth. It is long aud plaiu, 
house, or in a sitting-reom where the sun cannot shine upon l with fallnem enough in the back to make it fall easily 
them until the leaves have become green. \ over the dress. It has three small capes, finished by 

One very important matter to be attended to after obtain- l machine-stitching. Black straw hat and feathers, 
ing good, sound, plump, bard, heavy bulbe is to see that all s Figs, vii and vin.— Front and Back or a Fall Mantlf., 
the pots in which they are to grow have perfect drainage, \ or Dark-Grkkn Cloth. The front is laid iu plaits and 
which is only to be obtained by having plenty of shards < bos long ends. The sides and sleeves are formed of three 
(pieces of broken flowor-pot) in the bottom of each pot, to ■ deep ruffles—which, with the ends at the front, are pinked 
allow the water to filter slowly but thoroughly through ; out The back fits closely, the small piece over the skirt 
two inches, at least, of the broken material, should be at > being pinked out. The hood is lined with dark-red silk, 
the bottom of each pot The soil, also, should receive care- > Fig. ix. — Jacket, of heavy black jersey-cloth, trimmed 
ful attention ; this should consist of turfy loam, leaf-mold, ^ with black gimp and braid. 

sand, aud thoroughly rotten dung, such as may be got from \ Fig. x. — Walk ing-Dress, in the Directory Style, 
an old hot-bed. 5 Made of Striped Woolen Material. It is plain in front. 

When grown in glasses, the bulbs of hyacinths should not v is laid in wide plaits at the sides, aud full at the back ; 
be allowed to touch the water, but be as near to it as poe*i- : there is no looping. On the right side is a pointed panel 
ble without doing so. When in glasses, the bulbs should be l of black velvet. The bodice is double-breasted, and ornu- 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 


monted with two rows of large smoked-pearl buttons. The ^ Tailor-made costumes are by no rnesins abandoned, but they 
rovers and cuffs aro of black velvet. Chemisette of colored <; are much modified in cousequence of the shorter-waistod 
surah. Directory bat of gray straw, with a bow under the i gowns that are becoming fashionable. Iu truth, in the 
brim, and trimmed with gray ostrich-feathers. < make of dreefces, fashion is divided into two distinct fields: 

Fins, xi and xii.— Front and Back or Mornino- j short and long waists. It is almost certain, however, that 
Bodice, or Dark-Blue 8urah studded with horseshoes. \ short waists will win tho day ; for plain skirts and pointless 
It is laid in plaits from the shoulders to tho waist, both ^ bodices are quite decided by our best houses, and some 
back and front. At the back, it is slightly shirred at the \ distinguished dressmakers are assiduously studying ull the 
shoulders. The collar, cuffs, skirt, aud trimming down the < engravings and portraits of tho end of the last and the 
front aro of plaited surah. Waist-ribbon of blue watered j commencement of this century. 

silk. | Ladies with long waists will naturally cling to bodices in 

Fio. xiii.—Blotse-Sleeve, full, plaited on the top of the i accordance, but, with a broad sa.-h added, makes them look 
arm, and finished with a wide cuff. I short-waiHUd even when they are not so in reality. And 

Fio. xiv. — Walking-Dress, of Striped Woolen. The ) the eye soon becomes accustomed to fashions, of whatever 
skirt is laid in wide plaits. The tunic is crossed and pointed ) kind. 


in front, drapod at the side and back. The bodice is full, 
with vest of tho same material, arranged V-shape on the 
chest. Felt bonnet, trimmed with striped ribbon and 
coek’s-plumcs and faced with velvet 

Fio. xv.-T ai lob -Made Jacket, of Figured Cloth. 
It is trimmed with braid and opens over a long vest of 
plaid cloth. 


Bodices are nearly all made either full or with some 
trimming which takes away tho corseted appearance of the 
close-fitting plain bodice. 

Hound waists , with belts and buckles or broad sashes, are 
much in favor as the newest thing, bat should only be 
worn by slender persons. The pointed bodice is much 
more becoming to stout persons; but this can be made 


Fio. xvi.—Plastron, of Black CrIpe. The folds are > without the exaggerated length that has recently been so 
on the cross and meet in a point in front. Two cross-bands < fashiou&ble. 

frame them ; the high collar corresponds. > Jacket bodices divide the favor with the ronnd ones, so 

Fio. xvii.—Wrap, of Plaid Cloth. It fits close to the > many of the newest costumes are seen with rolling collars, 
figure at the back, where it is full over tho tournure, is ^ lappels, vests, etc., etc. 

loose iu front, and is trimmed with bands of velvet, pointed \ Skirts are usually made flat on the front and sides, though 
and fastened with buttons. The cape is laid in plaits, is ^ many of our best dressmakers still cling to some drapery. 


; and but few skirts are druped alike on both sides. If tho 
| apron overskirt is worn, the drapery is long and narrow-; 
; but most of the back-drapery is long and straight. 

Wraps are of all descriptions; the jacket is much too 
; comfortable and useful to be discarded ; mantles are short 
! at the back, with long ends in front, which are sometimes 
| tied. Long straight coats will probably be much worn 
later; but, in these happy days, when women dress much 
; as they fancy, the style of the wrap depends very much 


trimmed like the cloak, has a deep velvet collar, aud can 5 
be removed at pleasure. High hat, trimmed with ribbon \ 
and feathers. 5 

Fios. xvin and xix.—Two Capes, to be worn on cool j 
days. One has a full pinked-out niching around tho neck, 
the other has a high collar fastened by a bow of ribbon. 

Fio. xx.—Bodice, For Mornino Weak, of Dull-Red j 
Twilled Flannel. Tho bock and front aro both full and < 
the waistband crosses in a point in front. It is embroidered ; 

iu a silk of a darker shade. s on the tustc or purse of the wearer. 

Fto. xxi.—Shoe, For Eveniko Wear. The front is j Bonnets are also very much a matter of taste. The email 
done in beaded embroidery; the full rosette is also beaded. \ pointed capote is seen ; but tho various modifications of the 
Fio. xxii.—Hat, or Black Straw, trimmed with a scarf ^ Directoire bonnet are worn by those who wish to inaugurate 
of guy-striped surah and two quills aud faced with black \ a new fashion or by those who consider them becoming, 
velvet '< The Directoire bonnet has a broad crown—a flaring brim, 

Fio. xxiii.—Bonnet, or Dark-Blue Straw, faced with \ usually—and is set far back on the head, With a bow of 
dark-blue. A largo bow of dull red ribbon is placed under \ ribbon set under tho brim, 
the brim. It is c. . nod with dull-red ribbon and dark- | 
blue feathers. 


Fio. xxiv.—H at, or Coarse Yellow Straw, faced with > 
black, and trimmed with loops of black and yellow ribbon. < 
General Remarks.— Tho fashions arc altering, but so l 
gradually that the alteration is almost imperceptible. ( 
Toumures or “ bustles ” are still worn, but smaller and ^ 
smaller, though there is no prospect that they will be quite \ 
discarded at present; but anything like exaggeration is i 
regarded with disfavor. A slight bend is necessary for real \ 
elegance—and nothing is uglier than a perfectly flat dress ; < 
but the mode has been so caricatured, and so many people 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — Girl’s Dress, or Blue-and-Gbat Striped 
Serge. The stripes of the dress are arranged to bring two 
stripes on the surface of the box-plait, concealing the next 
two underneath. The very useful collar-cape, which can 
be removed at pleasure,' is of velveteen, as also the belt and 
cuffs. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with dark-blue ribbon. 

Fio. ii.— Girl’s Coat, or Dabk-Gkat or Heather Mixt¬ 
ure. The cape, which is removable, has a hood at the 


have worn such enormous tournure*, that good taste now > back lined with red striped silk. The toque is of crimson 
permits very little to be worn. If it is a little pronounced ^ plush, trimmed with goose-quill feathers or with any stiff 
at the top of the skirt on account of the two or three little i feather. 

steels, the lower part Is flat and the folds fall naturally. \ Fio. m.—B oy’s Costume, of Scotch Plaid Woolen. 

A method that obviates the wearing of a tournure, and one ] The skirt is kilted. The body opens diagonally over a 
adopted by many good dressmakers, is to line the back of ' shirt of surah silk. The rounded jacket has revers, and 
the skirt with crinoline, arranged in tnbes which extend i is of dark-green cloth. Tam O’Shan ter of dark-green cloth. 


from the top to the bottom of the skirt, and are sewed in > Fio. iv.—H at for a Young Girl. It is of dark-blue 
place throughout their length. At the top, these plaits '* felt, with turned-up brim faced with dark-blue velvet 
are arranged very compactly, and extend In width as they < Birds and wings in front. 

approach the bottom of the skirt. Of course, it is only \ Fio. v.— Chilu’b Toque, of Plaid Velvet or Woolen 
with substantial materials that this arrangement can be Material. It is bordered with folds of plain dark velvet, 
employed; with the lighter ones, a slight tournure is almost > ornamented with a group of tinted ostrich-tips, which is 
a ne^'-writy. s placed in a windmill-bow of watered rilk. 
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THE GREAT CHANCELLOR. 

BY HRNEY J. VERNON. 



TI1K CASTLE OV VAKZIM. 


T HE castle of Varzin stands a few miles from \ 
the Baltic coast, in one of the most pict- ; 
uresque districts of Northern Prussia. I 
The name “castle” strikes the visitor as ' 
a sad misnomer: in England, Varzin would be j 
considered merely a comfortable manor-house. 
But, although the dwelling can boast no archi¬ 
tectural pretension, the domain possesses one 
noticeable beauty in its vast park, which con- : 
tains some of the most magnificent beech and 
oak trees in the whole region. However, were > 
the place the simplest cottage, it would still be 
viewed with interest as the favorite country 
home of Prussia’s great chancellor. 

Among the few really colossal figures which 
the nineteenth century can boast, that of Otto 
von • Bismarck looms up among the very fore- : 
most. 

No matter what may be the diversity of opinion 
in regard to his aims and acts, the fact remains ? 
that, in a generation which esteems lightly the 
influence of any single individual, the marvelous ; 
task of a nation’s reconstruction was accom- > 


plished in six short years by the determination 
and daring, the ceaseless labor and endless 
resource, of this one man. 

No famous personage has been more volumi¬ 
nously written about by friends and enemies, 
and none has been more frankly outspoken or 
allowed private letters and conversations to be 
more freely reported in newspapers and books. 
Yet he remains, in many ways, almost as much 
of a mystery as when he first earned the title 
of “The Sphinx of Modern Diplomacy.” 

In an article like the present, it is not neces¬ 
sary to argue on his policy, and of his public 
career there is nothing new to tell. But a few 
authentic details and anecdotes of his private 
life may prove interesting: 

Bismarck was born in 1815, at Schoenhausen, 
in the old Mark of Brandenburg, and to this 
day conservative and radical writers are quarrel¬ 
ing as to whether his family was noble or not, 
a contest which seems ludicrously puerile in 
regarding a man like him. 

We have his own avowal that, from his sixth 

(409) 
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THE CASTLE OF VARZIN, FROM THE FARE. 


to his twelfth year, he was sent to an institute j much credit. However this may be, it is certain 
in which Spartan laws were rigidly carried out. < that, on leaving Gottingen, he obtained the post 
The meat provided was so hard it could scarcely of Referendary in one of the minor courts of 
be chewed, and the entire diet so meagre “that f Berlin, where he used to astonish spectators, 
he never once ate his fill, except when he was confound witnesses, and paralyze the court by 
asked out.” his matchless audacity. 

Later, he went to the Berlin University, and \ He was, one day, taking the deposition of a 
from thence to that of Gottingen—where, for a man who tried his patience by studied imperti- 
time, he occupied rooms with a young American ' nence till he could bear no more, and he jumped 
named Motley, destined in after-years to become up from his seat, exclaiming: “Sir, behave 
one of the most prominent of our century’s better, or I’ll have you kicked out.” The 
historiaus. magistrate smiled and said in a good-natured 

As has been the case with so many famous tone: “No — the kicking-out would be my 
men, Bismarck’s college-record was not that of business.” The taking of the evidence went 
a student — not even of a moderately hard worker, on again, so did the man’s impudence, and once 
He was marked as a wild rebellious fellow, ready ; more Bismarck sprang to his feet, thundering 
tor any rash undertaking or adventure, and forth: “Sir, behave yourself better, or the 
regarded with little favor by the ruling powers. \ magistrate shall kick you out!” The faces of 
At Gottingen alone, he fought twentyeight of \ the judge and the spectators maybe imagined, 
thope noted student-duels, in which, though so) In 1836, he was transferred to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
carried on that nobody is ever killed, a man may J and. later, he held the same position at Potsdam, 
receive bad wounds and lasting scars; but he He then tried the army, but did not rise higher 
was lucky enough to get only a single hurt. \ than lieutenant of the militia. His temporary 
One biographer asserts that, in spite of his • withdrawal from the civil service is said to have 
idleness, at the close of the university-course he been owing to the fact that the state of the 
passed his jurisprudence examination with credit, J family property, through his father’s mismanage- 
“ thanks to his spasmodic industry, his great. ? ment, required his attention. In spite of the 
mental gifts, and a huge pile of reference-books ) many wild freaks with which his name was 
for cramming.” But most writers deny him so ; already connected, he had the reputation of 
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being a great reader, and his studies were 
eclectic, embracing history, theology, and philos¬ 
ophy—even including a thorough course of 
Spinoza. 

He visited France and England, having first 
made himself familiar with the language of each 
country. When he came back, perhaps feeling j 
the need of fixed occupation, he got reappointed 
to his old position of Referendary at Potsdam. 
But he did not remain there very long, his 
temper being roused by the President of the 
Court, one day, making him wait an hour for 
un interview. 

I came to request a short leave of absence,’’ 
said the irate Bismarck, when he was at last 
permitted to enter his chief’s cabinet; “but, 
having passed the last hour in reflection, I now 
demand leave to resign.” 

He then returned to his home, and, his father 
dying in 1845, he settled down on the estate 
which he inherited. Here, he led the rough 
rollicking existence common in those days 
among young German land-owners, dispensing 
a lavish hospitality resembling that of Irish 
squires in the last century—playing such wild 
pranks and indulging in so many eccentricities 
as to earn for himself the name of “The Mad 
Bismarck.” 

Pecuniary difficulties apparently ensued: for 
he is said to have been actually contemplating » 


\ seeking his fortune in the Indies, when he was 
| elected a member of the Landstag at Berlin. He 
j was an uncompromising Tory and the champion 
of Austria, and his maiden speech created such 
an uproar that he had to sit down, whereon 
he drew a newspaper from his pocket and read 
till quiet was restored. His power gradually 
made itself felt, his influence grew, and, in 
1851, he was appointed Prussian Envoy to the 
German Diet at Frankfort, as a person likely to 
be agreeable to Austria; and there he launched 
on the career which was finally to expel that 
nation from the Federation. 

It was not in his nature to bear the petty 
slights put on brother envoys by the Austrian 
representative, and his first open rebellion was 
asking that personage for a light and beginning 
to smoke, a privilege which had hitherto been 
reserved for the Vienna diplomat. By 1859, 
ho had become so open an enemy of Austria 
that, for fear of complications which might 
arise during the Italian War, he was sent 
ambassador to St. Petersburg. Here, he cemented 
the relations already formed with the famous 
Gortschakoff and mode himself generally popular. 

In 1862, he was for a few months ambassador 
at Paris, and it is matter of history how com¬ 
pletely Napoleon III and his ministers failed to 
appreciate his powers. To the Emperor also 
be was “ Mod Bismarck,” while he retorted 



FRIEDR1CH8RUH K, THE BEAT OF PRINCE BISMARCK, IK THE 8AX0N FOREST. 
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THE GREAT CHANCELLOR. 


by bin famous criticism: “ The great unrecog- { ment of the power which he meant his country 
nizetl incapacity.” to attain. This work, not to be wrought by 

In 1863, he was made Minister-President of ■ speeches, but by “iron and blood,” in his own 
Prussia amid intense unpopularity, and, without famous phrase, commenced by his reforms in 
delay and in spite of all opposition, began the j the army—reforms which “ put all Prussia into 
stern work he deemed essential to the develop- the saddle”—and the marvelous diplomatic 



biamarck's study at FRiEPRiriisRUHB. 


negotiations whereby those powers of Europe ) romantic in its intensity, and one catches oneself 
with which he did not come into conflict became > smiling when the grim chancellor addresses her 
either allies or neutrals. by the tender epithet “ my beloved heart" and 

Then followed the three successive wars, the others equally impassioned, 
last of which completed Prussia’s supremacy The pair have three children: the eldest, 
as head of the German Empire and made him a daughter, now the wife of Count Kantzau, 
the most prominent figure in the latter half of and two sons. Herbert and Wilhelm, both of 
the nineteenth century. The record of these j whom served as privates in the Franco-Prussian 
years has been so often written, that every War. The former has of late years made a 
schoolboy is familiar therewith — there is no ; name in diplomacy, and was. not long since, 
need to dwell on it here. created Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Bismarck married, in 1847, Joanna von Putt- : Up to 1867, Bismarck only owned his parental 
kammer. the daughter of a neighboring landed ! estate of Schoenhausen, consisting of about 
proprietor, who was horrified when the young \ twentyeight hundred acres; but, in that year, 
lady avowed her attachment to “ Mad Bismarck,” \ with a sum granted him by the Prussian Diet, he 
though he ended by yielding to her wishes. \ purchased the estate of Varzin, in Lower Pome- 
A very happy marriage it proved, and a per- \ rania. Since that time, he has added thereto 
sonal friend of Bismarck wrote some years since \ thirty thousand ncres, mostly unproductive soil 
of the wife that “ she is of a quick lively disposi- \ when it came into his hands—condemned as not 
tion, endowed with a good share of mother wit, \ even fit for fir-tree plantation, 
sensibility, and good taste. Fond of music and an ■ In 1871, Emperor William bestowed on him 
excellent pianist, she is also a careful and judi- > a domain situated near Hamburg, containing 
cious housewife and skilled in the use of drugs, J some twentyeight thousand acres, most of which 
after the manner of noble dames of the olden days, j was covered by magnificent beech forests, but 
She has made her husband’s home comfortable, \ destitute of mansion and arable land. The only 
and intelligently shared his cares and hopes— j dwelling-house, a building formerly used for 
even, to a certain extent, those connected with J accommodating summer tourists from Hamburg, 
politics—though she is not one of those ladies : the chancellor has turned into a chateau, which 
who busy themselves with affairs of state.” < is made picturesque by its surrounding forest 
Judging from published letters to her. Bis- $ of beeches and pine-trees, through which a grace- 
marck’s affection has always been positively S ful stream winds its capricious way. 
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The mansion, while making no claim to 
grandeur, is thoroughly comfortable, even hand¬ 
some, though about the only apartment interest¬ 
ing to the visitor as possessing any distinctive 
character is Bismarck's study. 

The room is crowded with desks, book-racks, 
and easychairs; but the object which attracts 
most attention is the closed table by the side of the 
sofa, at the left hand of the chamber—a table 
which ranks next in interest to the one at 
Fontainebleau, on which Napoleon I wrote his 
abdication—for upon it was signed the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1871. 

Varzin has always remained Bismarck's favor¬ 
ite residence, and of that there is little to be 
said after one has spoken of the beauty of the 
park. However, Varzin can lay claim to the 
possession of a mystery: In the chancellor’s 
bath-room, a door, hidden in the wall, opens on 
a dark winding corridor, which might be sup¬ 
posed to lead to a dungeon for any unwary 
enemy beguiled into the castle, but is in reality 
a means of escape for the owner from intrusive 
visitors. He flees through it into a nook in the 


park, where he lies hidden till a trusty servant 
warns him that the coast is clear. 

As Chancellor of the German Empire, Prince* 
Bismarck draws a salary of less than fifteen 
thousand dollare. The rest of his income accrues 1 
from the rents yielded by his estates—rents: 
which he owes to his own wise schemes and vast 
improvements. He has established saw-mills 
and factories, gives constant employment to hun¬ 
dreds of men, and is himself as good a practical 
farmer and forester as he is diplomat and 
politician. 

He was made count in 1865 and prince in 
1871. His first decoration was gained when he 
was a young lieutenant in the militia, by saving 
a man from drowning. 

A general drill was in progress on the bank 
of a lake, and Bismarck was standing on a bridge 
with some other officers, when a soldier came 
down to water a horse just under the place where 
the party was stationed. The man, leaning over 
too far to pick up his whip, lost his balance and 
fell headlong into the lake. He did not rise, and 
Bismarck, throwing aside his sabre, plunged 



raiKoaicnnuHK, pbom thk park. 


after the unfortunate fellow. Presently those 
watching saw him clutch the soldier, who clung 
so tightly to his rescuer in his frenzy of fear that 
both men went under. Everybody had given 
them up as lost, when Bismarck rose to the sur¬ 
face and swam to the shore with one arm, while 
Vol. XCIV.—22. 


with the other he dragged his insensible burden, 
managing to keep the mAn’s head above water 
until assistance could reach them. 

The town of Lippehne, near which the incident 
happened, went into a wild state of excitemec* 
over the lieutenant's gallant conduct. The local 
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MILL AT FRIKOKICHHRUHS. 

clergyman paid him a visit, attired in full canon- ' hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin. It is a 

icals; the head men of the place followed syit, s wonderful likeness, its faithfulness perhaps 

and one can easily fancy thnt the whole matter \ owing to the circumstances under which it was 
must have been made wearisome to the impatient \ taken. The chancellor and the painter were 
young gentleman, however much he may have j walking in the park at Friedrichsruhe, and Bis- 
prized the medal bestowed by the king when 
the story reached the royal ear. 

Up to middle-age, Bismarck continued a bold 
and untiring horseman, and thought nothing of j book and pencil, and the sketch »• as made then 

following the hounds across country for thirty 1 and there. 

or forty miles at a stretch. Indeed, long after • Bismarck’s religious views are as deep and 
he became prime minister, he showed thnt he j conservative as his royalist opinions, yet one 
could hold his own on occasion—noticeably at the \ finds therein a great similitude to those of Crom- 
hitlle of Koeniggraetz, where lie stayed in his j well. Nobody ever accused that stern iconoclast 
saddle for twelve hours; and later, when, on the j of hypocrisy; it is universally admitted that he 
day succeeding the victory of Sedan, he rode j was sincere in his professed conviction as to 
about from early in the morning until midnight, j being an instrument in the hands of Providence, 
almost without repose. j with liis work too plainly shown to leave the 

However the world in general may regard him, j slightest room for doubt or hesitation. And 
Bismarck is beloved by his own family, and his ) whatever else one may deny to Bismarck, one is 
dependents are devoted to him. t forced to admit that his faith in his own mission 

One who knows his whole life well asserts J is as firnimnd complete as was that of the great 
that he lias always proved the poor man’s j Protector. 

fr iend, not in words alone, but in deeds. A bill j The chancellor’s bitterest enemy has never 
for the relief of the aged destitute will always! accused him of personal ambition; it is all for 
remain a noble monument to his memory. | his country and his king ; every political scheme, 

The portrait which accompanies this article j every diplomatic intrigue, every recourse to 
is acknowledged to be the best ever painted j arms, has been the result of a plan deliberately 
of him. It was the work of the famous Ger- j formed and relentlessly carried out to serve that 
man artist Frans Senbach, and the original ■ end. 


marck stopped to look up at a flock of birds fly¬ 
ing past. “Don’t stir,” Senbach cried. “Keep 
quite still—that is what 1 want.” And out came 
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SAVED BY A TELEPHONE. 


BY BLI.A HIOOINSOH, AUTHOR 01 “IN THE TULK8,” "AHEAD o’ TIMB, BTC 



S the proprietor in?” 

] turned with a start, fori 
had hoard no step nor rustle, and 
had supposed myself to be alone. 

It was about five o'clock of a dull 
October afternoon'and already dusk—for night 
comes early in the Grand Ronde valley. And, 
in that dim uncertain light, I could only discern 
that the speaker was a woman, tall, slight, and, 
I fancied, young. 

Six months previous to this time, my husband 
had opened a well-stocked drug and notion store 
in the new town of Lawrence, in Eastern Ore¬ 
gon. As our business was not very large at first, 
I had filled the place of a clerk, having had a 
little experience in the drug business before my 
marriage. 

It was about the time the Oregon Short Line 
was completed, and no mining-camp life could 
have been wilder or rougher than we found it in 
Lawrence. 

Every second building was a saloon or low 
dive; and we, having rooms behind our store, 
were so completely surrounded by dens of every 
description that each night was one perpetual 
horror to me. Violin, banjo, and accordeon kept 
up an incessant din until broad daylight, min¬ 
gled with coarse singing, fights, pistol-shots, and 
stabbing affrays. , 

The town was not incorporated, and gambling, 
lawlessness, and crime ran riot in our midst. 

A queer life, truly, for a refined woman. But 
the truth was, we were making money, and I 
summoned all my strength of mind to my aid, 
and gradually schooled myself to bear it all with 
equanimity. 

Besides, the roughest, and lowest of both sexes 
seemed to have a certain respect for me, as the 
only lady with whom they were brought in 
contact. 

And, then, the serene peaceful loveliness of the 
valley almost reconciled one to the roughness of 
the town The long sweep of fields, golden with 
waving grain • the timber-banked river winding 


away to lose itself in broader waters; the soft 
bluish haze lingering over the dimpled mount¬ 
ains, and the pale cloud-flecked sky bending 
eternally above all, make a picture varying 
always in light and shadow and color, but one 
that is always grandly beautiful. 

Even when 

“ Full knee-deep liee the winter nnow, 

And the winter winds nre wearily sighing,'* 

the wide stretch of undulating whiteness and the 
blaze of scarlet in the winter sky hold one 
entranced. 

But all this time I have left a lady standing in 
our store-door in the dusk of an October evening. 

44 Is the proprietor in?” she repeated, iu a 
clear sweet voice, as I hesitated. 

44 No ; he is not,” I replied. •• But 1 can wait 
upon you.” 

44 1 wished to see him on business,” she said, 
hesitatingly. * 4 Do you expect him in soon ?” 

44 Very soon. Will you sit down and wait?” 

She accepted my invitation. 

I gave her an easychair, stirred the fire, and 
then climbed upon a high stool and lighted the 
chandelier. 

The reader will doubtless surmise what I next 
did. 

I turned and looked curiously in her face. 
She appeared to be about 1 twentyfive years old 
and was very handsome. She had large, soft, 
dark eyes, black fluffy hair, good features, a 
delicious month, and a perfect complexion; 
above all, she had the appearance of a refined 
woman, and was dressed quietly and becomingly. 

*• It seems odd to see a lady in a drug-store,” 
she remarked, pleasantly but not familiarly, as I 
seated myself opposite her. 

‘‘I am my husband’s only clerk,” I replied, 
briefly. “ We get along very nicely.” 

44 1 like a self-reliant woman,” she said, with 
an admiring glance at me that would have cer¬ 
tainly touched my vanity had I not been slightly 
suspicious of her. 44 Before my mother died,” 
with a little pathetic fall in her voice, “she 
taught me to depend upon myself instead of 
others, and I have blessed her for it a thousand 
times.” 

44 lias your mother been dead long?” I asked, 
stupidly, not knowing what to say. 

“Only a year,” and she turned aside her 

( 416 ; 
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bead. Instead of saying something pretty in 
sympathy, I fell to thinking what a beautiful 
profile she had ; and, before I had ceased think¬ 
ing about it, my husband came in. 

“ John,” said I, coolly, for I must confess I never 
did relish having pretty women inquiring for 
my husband, “ here is a lady who wishes to see 
you.” 

She arose and looked at him in timid entreaty. 

“ I am a jeweler,” she began, evidently speak¬ 
ing with difficulty. 41 1 have to support myself, 
and, os I am not able to rent a whole building, I 
thought—perhaps—as you have such large win¬ 
dows, you might rent one of them reasonably to 
me. Only a small corner,” she added, looking 
earnestly up into his face, “just to give me a 
chance. I will be so careful not to be in your 
way.” 

John began asking her questions, and, to my 
dismay, I soon discovered that he was favorably 
considering her proposition. 

1 tried to catch his attention and caution him 
by one look; but his attention declined to be 
oaught. Then 1 tried to step on his toe ; but he 
only moved slightly and said : *• Beg pardon,” 

without looking at me. I even stooped so low as 
to give him an undignified “nudge” with my 
elbow; but, if his left side had been paralyzed, 
he could not have paid less heed. 

And the result was, he then and there reuted 
that window to that woman for ten dollars a 
month. 

I do not wish to make myself appear ridicu¬ 
lous ; but, of course, I have my faults—who, 
indeed, has not?—and one of them is an unjust 
and unreasonable prejudice against pretty 
women. 

Perhaps it is because I am plain myself. Often 
have I marveled that John ever fell in love with 
me; for, besides being plain, my temper is none 
of the sw<-etest. But love me he must, for very 
sure am I lie never married me for my money, 
for not a <-ent had I. 

But of M iss Halyon, as she gave her name, I 
was suspicions from the first. What 1 suspected 
1 could not define, even to my own satisfaction. 
But 1 watch *d her—oh, how 1 did watch her! 
Every movement, every expression, every act. 

I have a great bump of caution, however, and 
1 flatter myself she never perceived she was the 
object of secret concern on my part. 

I must confess that her conduct was admir¬ 
able. Sae was always quiet and unobtrusive; 
defercutial alike to John and me; attended 
strictly to business, and never received company. 

\fter n couple of months. I began to like her, 
and. as for John, 1 fancy he liked am 1 pitied her 


j from the first moment his eyes met her appealing 
\ ones. 

| She was unselfish, and made herself useful to 
> us in many Uttle ways; always insisting upon 
£ remaining in the store while we went out to our 
l meals, and even sometimes assisting me in my 
\ light housework. 

( She also took a great interest in the drug-store, 
and would sit for hours with the Dispensatory 
upon her knee, reading and studying with the 
| closest attention. 

\ About this time, our little town became greatly 
\ disturbed over a series of burglaries, so success- 
■ ful and mysterious that they baffled the shrewd- 
l est among us. All sorts of crimes—gambling, 

\ drunkenness, street-robbery, murder—we were 
s familiar with; but this sudden advent of home- 
s burglars into our midst astonished us and 

! s benumbed our faculties. 

We had slept with wide-open windows and 
^ unlocked doors, and in two successive nights 
\ some three thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry 
\ and plate was taken from different houses, and 
no traces of them could be discovered. 

Miss Halyon was besieged with inquiries in 
j regard to them, but, as none of them were ever 
' offered to her for sale, she could give no assist¬ 
ance in the search. 

^ One winter evening, when the wind was blow- 
j ing and the snow drifting in great heaps about 
l our buildings, Miss Halyon and 1 were sitting 
j quietly by the fire in the store, both reading and 
\ feeling a trifle nervous, as we were alone—John 
\ having gone to the lodge. 

\ It was about nine o’clock. The train from the 
> East had just come iu, having been delayed by a 
■ snow-slidi* in Pyle Cafion, and 1 was expecting 
; to hear the jingling of the sleigh-bells that always 
; announced the arrival at our door of the Wells- 
; Fargo Express. 

The express-office proper was located at the 
; old town of Lawrence, a mile distant; but we 
had a branch-office in our store, my husband act- 
> ing as sub-agent under Mr. Wesley, the agent in 
: the old town. 

I had always demurred at this, as we had no 
safe, and yet, once in a while, were compelled 
to keep large sums of money in the store for a 
| day or night, which always threw a weight on 
s my mind. 

^ Suddenly the door opened, and, before I oould 
: turn, a man’s voice exclaimed abruptly: 
i “ Is there any express for D. P. Hasan?” 

| l arose and went forward. 

{ A small slim man stood near the door, which 

S he had just closed. He was thinly covered with 
freshly-fallen snow. He oould have been well 
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described by the one word—insignificant. You \ —“ that I will call to see him to-morrow 
would have passed him a hundred times and not s morning.’* 

have noticed him; and, if anybody had called J He bowed courteously to us both and went out 
your attention to him on the one hundredth occa-: into the bitter stormy night, leaving me almost 
sion that you passed him, you would have sworn \ dazed. 

that you had never seen him before. \ “ How did he know 1 had a husband ?” I asked 

This is the best description 1 can give of him. \ Miss Halyon, shivering and drawing nearer to 
If I had lived in the same house with him fifty the fire. 

years, I think I could give no better. “ He seems to know a good deal,” she replied, 

“ Hasen ?” said I, reflectively. “ No; I think thoughtfully. And then we dropped the subject, 
not.” but “ D. P. Hazen, Private Detective,” was not 

“ Please be sure,” said he, quietly; and, while \ out of my mind one minute that entire evening. 
[ went to look on the book, he advanced and \ However, I was slightly reassured after his 
seated himself by the stove. \ visit to my husband. All he asked of us was to 

Miss Halyon drew aside slightly, as though |j be allowed to loiter about the store and watch 
she did not relish such close proximity to a \ everyone who came in on express-business, 

stranger, I thought; and 1 smiled as I reflected j “There are parties living in this valley,” he 

that she would not notice such trifles when she $ said, “who, sooner or later, will come here and 
had lived six months in Lawrence. \ send a package to a certain address, and I must 

“Nothing for Hazen,” said 1, aloud, as I | see them, to be able to identify them. They 
resumed my seat near him. i may come within a week, and they may not 

“That is strange,” returned he, reflectively. \ come for a month; but to this office they will 
“ I fully expected a package.” j be sure to come, as it is nearer the depot—and 

“ It will doubtless be here to-morrow,” I j right here I must stay. I will wander about 
remarked, carelessly, resuming my reading, for l town and try to ferret out something in regard 
he did not seem worth much attention. \ to these recent burglaries, just for recreation,” 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, quietly ; and, > he added, smiling his weary smile, that never 
as I looked up inquiringly, he took a small j seemed to have any mirth in it. 
square card from his case and handed it to me. j At the close of two days, that fellow knew 
I found written on it, in fine beautiful chirogra- j the name and reputation of every man, woman, 
phy: “ D. P. Hazen, Private Detective, W. F. j and child in Lawrence. He knew the boy who 

& Co., Chicago.” I played the best game of baseball, the girl who 

I lifted my eyes involuntarily to his, and j had the biggest doll, and the men who abused 
found that he was quietly regarding me with a j their wives. He knew that a little band of 

sphinx-like face. I felt the blood recede from < sheep grazed, at night, away up on the side 

my cheeks. j of the hills—so far, that the “tinkle, tinkle” 

Could it be that anything was wrong with the \ of their musical bells could not be heard down 
company’s business so far as we were concerned? ! in the valley. 

But no; impossible. What could be wrong ? He laughed about the many petitions we had 
And yet—oh, why, why did the man look at me sent to Washington for the removal of the post- 
with such grave questioning eyes ? office from the old town to the new, and the 

“lam happy to meet you,” I murmured, and ; many times we had been disappointed, 

my voice sounded oddly to my own ears. “You All our little hobbies and scandals were an 

come on business connected with—with—” open secret to him: in short, he knew all about 

“ With a robbery of Wells-Fargo Express,” he : our town and its people, and all about every 
replied, without moving his eyes from my faoe. : other town in Oregon. 

“ It lies between this town and Upham.” He entertained us, those long winter evenings, 

“I have heard nothing of it,” I faltered, with personal reminiscences and detective-stories 
oonfused by that horrible fear—many an inno- that won our hearts, despite their secret resolves 
cent person has known it —that I was going not to be won. There was a hotel he desired to 
to be acoused of something of which I was guilt- watch, which could only be seen from my kitchen 
lesg. window, and another which was only visible 

“ Probably not,” replied Mr. Hazen, indiffer- from my bed-room; so that it came to pass that 
ently, vising and buttoning his great-coat. “ It j a private detective lounged in my home, fell 
has been kept a secret, and—you will do well to j asleep on my sofa, and dined sometimes at ray 
say nothing about it. Tell your husband”—as table. 

carelessly as though he had known me all his life $ And, what is more, he made himself so agree- 
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Able —was so courteous and unselfish—that we 
all liked him and reposed perfect confidence in 
him, except perhaps Miss Halyon, who tried 
to avoid his company. 

One evening, she and I were alone in the 
store. Mr. Hazen had been away somewhere 
in the valley for a couple of days, and John 
was at the lodge. 

Miss Halyon had been trying to persuade me 
to go to bed, as 1 was not feeling very well. 
Everything was so quiet, that we both started 
when the telephone suddenly pealed out our 
call. We had no switch-board, and each office 
hod a separate call, ours being three short rings. 

“ How it startled me!” exclaimed Miss Hal¬ 
yon, turning pale. 44 I wouldn't answer it, 
Mrs. Austin ; it is probably a dispatch, and you 
cannot go out such a night as this." 

1 remember I laughed os 1 shook my head 
and went around behind the prescription-case 
and gave the answering ring. 

14 Hullo!” said a sharp quick voice, which 
seemed faintly familiar to me, though I knew 
I bad never heard it over the wire before. 

44 Hullo 1” I replied. 

.There was a slight hesitation, and then 44 Is 
that you?’' said the voice, with a significant 
emphasis. 

As 1 was not above a little joke through the 
telephone, I instantly responded in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

44 Is everything all right?" 

“All right." 

“ Has anything come?" eagerly. 

44 Yes," said 1, rather doubtfully, fearfbl that 
I was going too far with my )oke. 

14 When shall it be? To-night?" 

44 When shall what be?" I cried, bursting out 
laughing. “And who in the world are you, 
anyhow? And what are you talking about?" 

There was an exclamation that sounded like 
an oath, and then 44 Who are you?" exclaimed 
my Interlocutor, savagely. 44 If you have fooled 
me, by heaven I’ll make you regret it t" 

44 1 shall very likely regret it, then," I replied, 
still laughing: 44 for I have certainly fooled you 
In first-class style." 

There was another terrible oath, and then the 
instrument was closed violently. 

8omehow, this little incident impressed me 
deeply. I could not banish it from my mind 
during the whole evening. Who was my ques¬ 
tioner? And for whom did he mistake me? 


miles down the valley, one in the drug-store 
and another in the warehouse. 

Through which of these had those questions 
been asked ? 1 sat down and looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. Miss Halyon’laughed, and declared 
it was someone playing a joke on me; but, 
though 1 tried hard to regard it in that light, 
my mind was still uneasy. 

1 was finally aroused from my reverie by the 
entrance of a customer, who desired an ounce 
of chloroform for toothache. 

1 smiled as I went to the poison-closet; for, 
only a few moments before John’s departure for 
the lodge, we both had occasion to go to this 
closet at the same time, and John said, tapping 
the chloroform-bottle with his pencil: 

44 1 declare, I haven't sold a drop of chloro¬ 
form for a month 1" 

44 Nor I," I returned, laughing. 44 Only see 
how thick the dust is on the bottle." 

And now, so soon after this conversation, 
I had a call for it. 

I opened the door of the closet carefully, and 
the bell attached gave its little sharp clear 44 ting, 
ting" to remind me that I was about to handle 
poisons. I took down the chloroform-bottle and 
\ had my lips already pursed up to blow off the dust, 
{ when, to my astouishment, I perceived that there 
was no dust on it. Even the stopper was clean, 
s and, what was more, a few drops of the liquid 
\ bad trickled down, staining the label and settling 
on the shelf. 

I was certainly surprised at this; but I imme¬ 
diately reflected that John must have sold some 

I just before going out, and I soon forgot all about 
it; nor did I think to speak to him of it when 
he came home. 

About ten o’clock the following morning, John 
came into my room, where I was sitting with 
Miss Halyon, with an open telegram in his 
l hand. 

\ “ I have just received a dispatch," said he, 

| glancing at his watch, 44 calling me to Pendleton 
| on business connected with this express-robbery, 

| and I have barely time to catch the train. If 
| only Hazen were here. I don’t understand their 
• sending for me. Will you be afraid to remain 
| alone with Miss Halyon?" 

“N-no," returned I, doubtfully. For I was 
! a veritable coward. 

44 1 would not go on any leas important 
j business," said John, looking worried and per- 
| plexed. 44 But this must be attended to. Be 


Our store was the principal telephone-office. \ careful that everything is locked up safely, and 
In the old town of Lawrence, a mile distant, j do not forget that there are ten thousand dollars 
there were instruments only in the livery-stable \ in gold in the house." 
and in the doctor’s office; and, in liman, three { Miss Halyon gave a little cry. 
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44 Oh, do you think it safe to leave so much ?” j 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said John, smiling. “Nobody \ 
knows it is here. It came by express, this \ 
morning. Put it in your pillow,” he added, j 
turning to me; “and do pot forget it for a^ 
moment.” \ 

Shortly after his departure, Miss Halyon asked J 
me conxingly if I would make a chocolate cake, \ 
a delicacy of which she was particularly fond. < 
“ I will light the fire for you.” she cried, s 
gayly. “And then I will stay in the store, S 
and, if anyone come in—which isn’t likely, this \ 
dull day—I’ll call you. Come, now—isn't, that \ 
fair?” \ 

She looked so bright and lovely, that I involun¬ 
tarily put my arm around her and kissed her. 

“Who could resist you?” I asked, laughing. 

“ I suppose I must do it, to please you. But the s 
kitchen is so far back, it takes a long time to \ 
call me when anyone is waiting.” s 

With a merry retort, she ran away to build $ 
a fire. And. presently, when the stove was hot, l 
I donned my white apron and went out, prepared > 
for a good hour’s baking. J 

A man was standing at the half-open door, \ 
with a long box on his arms. } 

44 Your husband sent me to the express-office j 
far a telephone,” said he, “and told me fur to \ 
put it up in your bed-room.” s 

I then recollected that John had ordered 5 
another instrument from San Francisco, to be put > 
in our chamber for greater convenience at night. \ 
By some mistake, this had come by Pacific / 
Express, instead of Wells-Fargo. \ 

Our bed-room opened into the kitchen, so 
I threw open the door, showed the man where 
to put the telephone, and then resumed my 
occupation. 

Probably half an hour hod passed, and I was 
just frosting the top layer of my cake, when 
a loud ring told me that the man had succeeded 
in connecting this instrument with the others 
on the circuit. Not having a switch-board, one 
instrument could not be rung without all on the 
line ringing at the same time. Thus, when 
Number One called Number Two, the ring was 
heard by Number Three—who, if so disposed, 
could listen and overhear a whole conversation 
not intended for his ears. 

John had very strictly forbidden me ever to 
listen to the dialogues of others, and I had always 
been careful to obey him. 

14 Is it all right?” I asked, running into the 
room, spatula in hand. 

“ I reckon so,” replied the man, dubiously, 
scratching his head. 44 1 heard the thing ring.” 


The bell again tinkled out the call of the drug¬ 
store at liman, and almost instantly came the 
reply. 

41 I’ll see if it works all right,” said I, think¬ 
ing it would do no harm to listen once. 

As I put the tube to my ear, I was startled to 
hear the sharp quick tones I had heard the pre¬ 
vious night exclaim: 

“ Hullo!” 

44 Hullo!”—and. to my still greater astonish¬ 
ment, I recognized Miss Hnlyon’s voiee. 

“ Well ?” said the man’s tones, sharply. 

44 It’s the right person this time, Ned,” said 
Miss Halyon, with a low soft laugh. 

I had now certainly satisfied myself that the 
instrument “worked” well, and should have 
ceased listening to a private conversation; bat 
something held me spell-bound. 

44 How did you come to get me into such a 
scrape last night?” demanded the man, savagely. 

“Oh,” said Miss Halyon, again laughing, but 
very slyly this time, “I couldn’t get her off to 
bed last night, to save me. Usually, I have only 
to suggest such a thing, and she takes me at my 
word ; but lost night—just because I made sure 
it would be all right—it was a complete failure. 
I almost jumped out of my dress when you did 
ring and she went to the telephone.” 

44 Curse a 4 she,’ anyhow !” returned the voice, 
vindictively. 44 I’d rather try to manage a man 
any time.” 

44 1 got her off to bake a cake about half an 
hour ago, so it’s all clear now, Ned. He has 
gone to Pendleton, in response to a telegram 
from Jule. It”—with a mysterious emphasis— 
“ came this morning, and I telegraphed Jule to 
send for him.” 

14 We must do it to-night, then !” 

14 Oh. of course ; to-night at half-past eleven/' 

44 What are you going to give her ?” 

44 Chloroform.” 

I now understood so much of the diabolical 
scheme on foot that T could stand only by lean¬ 
ing heavily against the wall. The shock was ter¬ 
rible. A cold perspiration stood all over my fhefe, 
and there was a horrible ringing in my ears; 
but I strained them until I heard every word. 

44 Are yon just going to give her enough to put 
her to sleep, or—” 

A significant panse completed the sentence. 

44 4 Or,’ I think,” said Miss Halyon, with a 
horrible laugh that made me turn cold. 44 1 
stole enough chloroform yesterday, so that’s all 
right.” 

“Everything will be ready, then, at half-past 
eleven.” 

“Yes; be at the back door at that time 
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exactly. Have tlie sleigh in the alley. Bring < glass of wine with me, clinking her glass against 
our disguises to the house, so we can dress with \ mine with the charming abandon of a little 
the aid of my lady’s mirror. We will reach Mea-j bacchante. 

cham's in time for the morning train, and uo one j “ Here's to your future happiness!” she said, 
will ever dream that the old farmer and his wife \ looking at me over her glass, with a laughing 
have got ten thousand dollars at the bottom of j demon in her beautiful eyes, 
their basket of eggs. Ah!—hush!—” she \ After luncheon,'she always took a long walk 
exclaimed, hurriedly— 14 someone is coming in !” j over the crisp frozen fields. On this day, as soon 
I heard first one instrument and then the \ as she was out of sight, I ran like some wild thing 
other close; yet I stood there with the tube s across the street, to a neighbor. Mr. Brown 
glued to my ear. too numb and bewildered to > was a warm friend of my husband’s, and, to 
move, until suddenly the old Irishman spoke: > my inexpressible relief, he listened with credent 

“ Shure, mum, does she wurrk ?” J ear to my unreasonable story. 

I started as if I had been shot, and almost j “ It certainly seems improbable.’* he said, 
shrieked aloud, so great was the shock of hear- ! thoughtfully, when I had finished, 44 that such 
ing a human voice at my side; for, in the awful < a diabolical plot could have been formed against 
horror of the last few moments, I had forgotten l you by Miss Halyon. But I will talk to a few 
that I was not alone. \ of your friends about it, and you shall hear from 

But I controlled myself as well as I could, and < me in an hour or two hours. In the meantime, 
closed the instrument. S try to find the chloroform she has secreted ; and. 

“Yes, it works all right,” I said, hurriedly, j if you find it, pour out all but enough to give it 
drawing such hard short breaths I could only \ the required odor and fill it up with water; 
speak with difficulty. 44 You can go now. Please J then replace the bottle where you find it. If 
go at once, so I can lock the door and go in the \ you do find it,” he added, gravely, “you are 
store,” I added; for I knew, if a customer had in serious danger: but I will save you.” 
coine in, Miss Halyon would come for me. At my agitated entreaty, he accompanied me 

As soon as the old man had shouldered his to Miss Halyon’s room, which was in a private 
tools and stumbled out the back gate, I ran to : boarding-house. Her room was locked. We 
the side board and hastily drained a glass of were, of course, forced to take the landlady into 
wine, that soon brought the blood back to my ; our confidence ; and, after trying at least a dozen 
face. 1 had just time to get into the kitchen and ! keys, we found one which opened her door, 
resume my work, when Miss Halyon entered. After a careful search of about ten minutes, 

I was sorely afraid my countenance would I found, in a corner of a bureau-drawer, a small 
betray my knowledge of the feavful crime she bottle filled with a colorless liquid. I removed 
was plotting, but 1 summoned all my courage to the stopper and smelled the contents, 
my aid, and bravely looked her full in the face. It was chloroform ! 

44 A boy wants some chloroform,” she said, 44 My dear Mrs. Austin,” said Mr. Brown, 
smiling serenely and holding a little bottle airily < turning very white, “run home and compose 
toward me. \ yourself, before that fiend returns. Mrs. 

“And couldn't you find it?” I asked, care- j Jenkins and I will arrange this little bottie 
lessly ; but my eyes fell, unable to meet hers. j so that the contents could not harm a fly. 

44 No,” she said, with a merry laugh. 44 1 > Make some excuse and come to my house in 
looked every place. Is the cake finished ?” j two hours, and I will have my plans all ready.” 

I nodded, and took the bottle, shrinking invol- j I gladly obeyed, 

untarily as I touched her cool slim hand—the < I was sitting by the fire, quietly embroidering, 

band that had clasped mine in friendship, and < when Miss Halyon returned, 
which once I had even kissed when it ministered < “ I wonder where Mr. Hazen is,” she said, 

to my suffering in sickness ; the band that was, \ carelessly, flinging her shawl over a chair, 

in a few hours, to murder me. \ I started, despite my efforts to the contrary. 

How I managed to control myself that she < Where, indeed? Oh, if he were only here now ! 
might suspect nothing, while suffering such an j Why had I not thought of him before? And 
agony of doubt as to what course would be best \ he had never liked or trusted Miss Halyon, 
to pursue, I do not know. But. now that I come ) I reflected, nor she him. 

to think of it, I fancy she was so occupied with J But it was too late now; and, besides, I had 
the desire to throw me entirely off guard, that J not the slightest idea as to his whereabouts, 
she did not notice my nervousness at all. \ But, all that day, I watched and hoped for his 

We ate luncheon together, and she drank a $ coming. 
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As the clock struck three, 1 arose, feigning \ Just as I was closing the doors, a man came 
a yawn. j in for some fluid extract of digitalis. 

“As business is dull,” I said, carelessly throw- \ I went to the poison-closet, and, as 1 opened 
ing Miss Halyon’s shawl about my shoulders, j the door, I received instantly the impression 
“ 1 will run over and get Mrs. Brown to teach \ that something inside had been changed. This 
me that new stitoh. You can call me, if you \ was important, and I racked my brain to dis- 
need me.” i cover what it was. By the time 1 had filled 

Miss Halyon nodded—with a look of relief, \ a small bottle with digitalis and labeled it, 
I fancied—and I hastened over to my neighbor’s. i I knew what had happened : On a shelf which 
“Well.” said Mr. Brown, smiling encourag- \ held only ounce bottles, all of which were 
ingly at me as I entered his presence, “every-^ labeled “Poison!” in scarlet letters on green 
thing is nicely arranged. Be seated, my -dear, j background, one bottle had been removed and 
while I tell you about it. First of all, I rode < the others pushed along so as to conceal its 
down to Hall’s drug-store at liman. Mr. Hall j removal. 

was alone and could give me nc clue. He said J I ran my eye over the shelf and then over 
he was out between ten o'clock and noon, but j a list of the poisons it contained, said list being 
could not be quite positive as to the exact time; ' tacked on the inside of the door. I turned cold 
was out about half an hour, leaving in charge : with an awful terror: for the bottle removed 
a new clerk whom he has had only three or four ^ contained one of the deadliest known poisons— 
days. We are all convinced that this is the man. \ hydrocyanic acid. 

He is short and stout, with strikingly black hair } I iustnutly reflected, however, that it was not 
and mustache, but light eyes. Now, listen : i as bad os chloroform, as she could not give it to 
Exert yourself to act as if nothing unusual had \ me unless I drank something; and when, soon 
occurred; you are a strong woman, and I feel > after the man departed, she offered me a glass 
sure you can do it. Go to bed at the usual time \ of sherry, I politely declined, 
and feign sleep. The girl will then, probably, J It just was half-past ten o’clock when I at last 

chloroform you, and you must soon begin to ; lay down in my bed, with what feelings the reader 
breathe deeply and heavily, then gradually more \ can perhaps imagine. Presently, 1 began to 
faintly, until she thinks all safe. I will watch ‘ feign sleep, and attempted my first snore; it 
with a dozen men, and, the instant anyone enters j sounded so forced and unnatural to my own ears, 
your house, we will surround it and seize him.” J that I almost laughed aloud. 

1 was appalled by this plan, but was ashamed ' I thought better of it, however, and snored 
to confess it; and, after reflecting a moment, j placidly away with all my might—first a long 
I told him that I was sure I could carry out snore, then a short one, then a sigh, etc.— until 
his instructions faithfully. I fear his little com- j at last 1 began to fear 1 might snore myself out, 
plimentary allusion to the strength of my mind \ and was beginning to “fill in” with little sleepy 
buoyed me up. } murmurs and moans when suddenly there was 

At this moment, Miss Halyon’s clear voice \ a movement—and a soft damp cloth was thrown 
came ringing across the street, and I ran home < over my face. 

to find several customers in the store, to wait ; An awful silence followed. I lay perfectly 
upon whom kept me busy fully an hour. ‘ quiet; but, when I reflectedthat she thought she 
The short winter afternoon wore away. \ was giving me chloroform, while I knew she was 
I shivered more than once as darkness came \ giving me water, that terrible hysterical inclina- 
on; but I had now fully made up my mind \ tion to laugh again seized me. But again I con- 
to carry out the difficult part assigned me. * quered it and faithfully followed my instructions. 
I waxed exceedingly cheerful on the thought \ The clock had struck eleven sometime before, and 
that I was soon to become a heroine; my cool- a dreamy sensation was stealing over me, when 
ness and self-possession came back to my aid, suddenly she removed the cloth, saturated it 
and I grew remarkably brave and independent, again, and instantly pressed it tightly all over 
The evening passed quietly. Miss Halyon | my nostrils and mouth, 
read aloud in a clear even voice that never once < This meant suffocation if not chloroforming, 
faltered, while I knitted. At nine o’clock, she and I became so violently angry, in spite of my 
suggested that we should retire. I put her off, > dulled senses, that, with one bound, I darted up 
and thus gained twenty minutes. Then I arose, | in bed and dashed the bottle out of her hand, 
yawning, and went sleepily about the store,' “ Good heaven!” I cried. “ Don’t you think 
counting up the sales, making some entries in | I’ve got enough? It’s only water, anyhow!” 
the book, etc., etc. \ She uttered a shriek of mortal terror and 
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sprang backward off the bed; and, a8 she fell, j 
I saw her thrust her hand in her bosom. But \ 

I thought nothing of it—for. just then, I saw \ 

something else: a man had entered stealthily, l 
and now. with a terrible oath, he dashed at $ 
me. | 

But, as 1 fell, there came a shout and a rush J 

of many feet, and I knew I was saved. For 

a moment only, I lost consciousness; but, even 
in that short time, I perceived, when my mind 
became clear, that something terrible had taken 
place: 

On the floor, prone, breathing slowly and 
laboriously, lay Miss Halyon. There was a thick 
froth about her mouth, and her eyes were pro¬ 
truded and staring with an agony which no words 
can describe. 

“What is it?” I cried, staggering to her and 
immediately forgetting everything but her terri¬ 
ble suffering. 

A dozen men were standing around; but 
kneeling beside her was the one for whom she 
had risked her life. 

“God only knows what she has taken,” he 
said to me, brokenly. “ She’s threatened to 
kill herself a hundred times. “They’ve gone 
for the doctor—oh, if he would only come—only 
come!” 

“Great heaven!” cried 1—for, in bending 
over her, that awful odor of bitter almonds, 
which every druggist knows, had come to my 
nostrils—“she has taken hydrocyanic acid! 
she will be dead in a moment!” 

Her glazing eyes turned to me and an awful 
convulsion shook her frame; but, in that last 
look, I read an agonized appeal for pardon. 
Her purple lips parted, and through her set 


teeth she gasped: “For—his—soke!” and, so 
gasping, died. 

And the man for whom she sold her soul? 
He is serving a life-sentence in the penitentiary; 
and perhaps—who knows?—there are times 
when he envies the lot of the beautiful girl who 
sleeps in & lonely grave in the shadow of the 
Blue Mountains, and who would have been a 
happy honored woman had she never met him— 
who was none other than “D. P. H&zen, Private 
Detective.” 

B-y pretending to be in Wells-Fargo’s employ, 
he hod become familiar with every corner of our 
store and home. He confessed that he had been 
in Lawrence, under a different disguise, before 
Miss Halyon came, and had burglarized private 
houses, and Miss Halyon had sent the valuables 
away under our very eyes. We remembered 
when too late the many packages we had 
expressed for her to New York. B.y feigning 
a desire to learn the drug-business, he bad 
worked his way into the store in the neighboring 
town, where his accomplice could keep him 
informed, without arousing suspicion, of all that 
trangpire'd in Lawrence, which could in any way 
regard their plans. 

\ 1 tell my husband that the moral to this story is 

i that a man should never befriend a lovely woman 
I against his wife’s wishes and prejudices: in 
< reply, he only Bhrugs his shoulders and look* 
\ scornful. 

) But there is a moral in the fate of the girl 
^ who lies with folded hands in an unknown 
] grave, where only the night-wind makes its sor- 
j rowful moan, and 

) “The pine, dropping burn in the sweet autumn weather, 
s Sadly and softly its rosary tells.*’ 
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Bijcht bangs o'er the fairest flower*, 
Sunny mornings end in showers, 
Golden clouds at eve of day 
Change foil soon to sombre gray ; 
Paths that glow with ro*y light 
Lead to deepest, darkest night; 

Hope is always marred by fear, 
Disappointments ’wait us here. 

Through the portals of each home 
Soon or late a change will come: 

Dear ones labored for in pain 
Turn aside to lesser gain. 

Deaf to sighs and blind to teara 
Careless of the love of years; 

Or, perchance, the loved of all 
Stand* where darkest shadow» fall. 


Goals which seemed to hold within 
Treasures that we hoped to win. 
Reached at last, are cold and barn 
Of the comforts promised there— 
Empty of their promised Lilas, 
Vapid as a dreamer's kiss, 

All the light within them gone. 
Shining somewhere father on. 

Oh, for wings to waft ns higher t 
Ob, for hearts that can aspire, 

Hope that will not be deferred. 
Buoyant as a summer bird, 

Byes to view the “ promised land M 
Where the waiting mansions stand. 
Faith to see what God above 
Gives the children of His love ! 
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BT ILL A WHBBLER WILCOX. 

ET Johnson be ready to “1 am very glad you took the liberty, and I 
take me out in half an trust you will have a pleasant evening,” .Mr. 
hour,” said Mr. Bick- Biekester said, os he rose to go out. •• As for 
ester to the servant who me, 1 have a duty of entertainment to perform at 
answered the parlor! the club to-night; and duty is not always the 
bell. greatest pleasure, you know, if it is supposed to 

A cloud fell over the j bring the highest happiness. In this instance, 

fair face of his wife. | I am certain, both the pleasure and the highest 

“ Are you going out [ happiness would be secured by foregoing the 

this evening?” she asked, and the disappoint- \ duty and remaining at home with three such 

ment in her voice was perhaps not unmixed with | companions. However, I trust to have that 

reproof. \ privilege on many future occasions. Count 

“ Yes; there is to be quite a famous guest at ! Dubois, consider the house yours while you 

the club to-night,” he said; “some English remain with us. Any friend of M-r. De Forest’s 

swell, and we are to give him a supper, and then < is welcome. Good-evening, gentlemen; an 
a party of us go to the opera. It is something 1 j revoir, madame.” 

must not fail to do my share of—this entertain- \ Hugh Biekester little dreamed how fully Count 
ing business, you know, Clarice.” j Dubois would carry out the privilege accorded 

“ It must be very delightful to be entertained,” < him by his host, 
she said, sarcastically. “ I would like to realize j 44 Oh, yes; it was a very pleasant evening, 

it myself.” J os such evenings go,” Clarice told her husband. 

“Well, isn’t De Forest coming around to prac- > when he asked her if she was well entertained 
tice with you ? I saw him to-day, and told him during hie absence. “ Mr. De.Forest played bet- 
to come. 1 don’t want you to get lonesome; ter than usual, and he brought a beautiful com- 
and you know I am very liberal with you. 1 position with him—something new, for piano and 
don’t know another fellow with a handsome wife violin. And, best of all. Count Dubois sang. He 
who is as glad to lmve his friends entertain her, has a marvelous tenor voice, which affected me 
and be entertained by her, as 1 am.” powerfully. I could not restrain the tears when 

“Oh, yes; I know that,” Mrs. Biekester he sang one song. Mr: De Forest tells me he is 
answered, with a weary little sigh. “But some- the last of a very old family in France—the sole 
times a wife is so foolish, you know, as to prefer possessor of the title and the estate, which yields 
her husband to her husband’s friends. How- him a competence.” 

ever, I would be the last woman on earth to want “ And be has come to America to seek a rich 
yon to stay at home one evening, or one hour, wife? He is very shrewd—he will, of course, 
against your own inclinations. There is the bell succeed,” laughed Hugh. “ Scores of heiresses 
—no doubt it is De Forest and his violin.” | will be glad to lay their fortunes at his feet., in 
It was De Forest with his violin, and accom* exchange for his title.” 
panied by a strikingly handsome man, whom he j: “ But he could not give his title to a score of 
introduced as Count Dubois. them 'cry well,” Clarice responded. “And Mr. 

“ I took the liberty of bringing my friend with De Forest tells me he has a romantic history; he 
me,” he ssid to Mr. and Mrs. Biokester, as he lost the idol of his heart—a young girl whom 
plaoed his violin at the end of the piano, “with- he was to wed—just before they were to have 
out waiting to ask permission. The count only > been married. That was ten years ago, and he 
arrived this afternoon from an extended tour of \ has been a restless wanderer ever since, and 
the States; and I did not wish to neglect the \ never taken the least interest in womankind, 
kind invitation extended to me to-day by the hos- \ Isn’t it sad ?” 

pitable host of this mansion, and I felt sure I j “ Very, if true, and a harmless little story at 
Could not better entertain my friend than to j all events,” Mr. Biekester replied. “ He is evi- 
bring him here into the presence of the charm- J dently a very highly cultivated fellow, and a 
ing hostess.” $ very handsome man. We are quite fortunate in 

( 428 ) 
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being the first to entertain him. No doubt, he 
will become the sensation ere long, and charming 
Mrs. Bickester will be more than ever the envied 
of her sex, for having been the first to feed the 
lion." 

Clarice smiled a sad little smile. 

“ Charming Mrs. Bickester asks for no honors 
of that kind, and for no notoriety in connection 
with foreign counts or society lions,” she said. 
“She would much prefer to have her name 
spoken only in connection with her husband's.” 

“And his spoken only in connection with 
hers? A couple noted for their conjugal devo¬ 
tion? That cannot be in these days, my dear, 
when society demands so much of husband and 
wife in different directions. Were we dwelling 
in Arcadia, clothed in fig-leaves and sustained 
by failing fruit and running brooks, we could 
afford to forget the whole world and live for 
each other only, with 1 Love is enough' for our 
motto. But we dwell in a hard and practical 
age. Society is composed of wheels within 
wheels. I am dependent upon Jones, Smith, 
and Brown for success in my business. Conse¬ 
quently 1 must not offend Mrs. Jones or Mrs. 
Smith or Mrs. Brown; in fact, I must be gallant 
and compliment them when we meet, and you 
must be as charming as possible to them all. 
The more popular you are every way, the better 
for me. If we care for nobody, nobody cares 
for us. And this reminds me that Harry Gray 
and his wife are getting up a theatre-party for 
this evening, and have asked us and any of our 
friends to join them. Suppose I drop around 
and invite De Forest and Dubois?” 

Another shadow flitted across the face of Mrs. 
Bickester as this proposition was made; but she 
assented readily, and Hugh went out to hunt up 
his musical friend and the count. 

Clarice had thought she and Hugh might 
eigoy a delightful tete-4-tdte evening at home 
that night, but she gave up the idea now. She 
had been married five years, and to her the 
love and romance of the union were unabated, 
nndimmed. Indeed, she loved her husband far 
better, more passionately, than when she hod 
married him. 

She had been a belle in her first Beason, he 
some eight years her senior. He had wooed her 
with ardent devotion, and won her away from a 
throng of eager suitors. She loved him then 
with a young girls timid love; she worshiped 
him now, with an awakened woman’s deep pas¬ 
sion. But, while her home and her domestic 
joys became each year more satisfying to Clarice, 
she saw with alarm Hugh’s growing distaste for 
quiet evenings and simple pleasures. He wanted 
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a crowd about him. He grew more devoted to 
the club. He craved excitement. He never 
took her out now for an evening at the theatre 
alone, and a cozy supper afterward, as in the 
old days. It must be a theatre-party now, where 
he was the escort of some other lady, she 
the recipient of some other gallant’s attention. 
If she complained, he called her attention to the 
fact that he was quite as liberal with her as he 
was with himself. He invited gentlemen to the 
house, and was glad to have her entertain them. 
Of course he could not always remain at home: a 
man in business and in society had a thousand 
things to take his time and attention. If he 
provided for his family, paid all bills without 
objection, and never left his wife to mope 
at home alone, what complaint could she make? 

Surely none, save that of a starving heart. 
But there is no law of the statutes or of society 
which enables a woman to gain redress for wrongs 
of this kind. 

Perhaps there was no real wrong in the matter 
at this juncture. We must make allowances for 
inherited natures. Hugh Bickester was the son 
of an ambitious and unhappy politician, who 
fought his way from obscurity to notoriety, and 
died, leaving his only child the inheritance of 
his ambitious propensities, his restlessness and 
craving for excitement, and his selfish blind¬ 
ness to the smaller duties of life which lie so 
close we often overlook them. 

He had, like many men, been wild in his pur¬ 
suit of a lovely woman, until he made her wholly 
his own. Then he had become accustomed to 
the thought of possession, and, while he was con¬ 
tent and satisfied with his choice, other aims, 
objects, and pleasures, aside from his home, 
became necessary to his happiness. 

Clarice often exhibited a lack of tact in her 
management of him, which a more worldly woman 
would have avoided. She complained of the 
change from lover to husband—of the absence of 
his former interest in her; and a man never la 
won over by complaints, especially if it is his wife 
who makes them. 

And she questioned him when he went out, and 
when he returned, concerning bis whereabouts 
and actions; and a man never epjoys or is made 
better by this espionage of his conduct, espe¬ 
cially one who for many years has lived a life of 
bachelor freedom. 

Hugh Bickester took especial pains to see that 
Clarice was never left alone, but he showed no 
return of his old passing devotion to bis home, 
which had blessed her early married life. And 
though now he almost invariably announced where 
he was to pass his time, and how, when absent 
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from Clarice, which rendered her questioning 
unnecessary, his absences were more frequent 
and prolonged,* and the term “ domestic happi¬ 
ness*’ seemed one of mocking derision to 
Clarice. She was unhappy, but she was not a 
woman to sit and pine and grieve. 

She preferred the society of her husband to 
that of all the world beside; but, if she could not 
have it, she accepted the society of the agree¬ 
able men who were ever ready to do her homage. 
Among them, Count Dubois was foremost. 
Handsome, cultured, magnetic, the possessor of 
a thrilling tenor voice and an inflection whose 
every expression was a caress, he was a danger¬ 
ous companion for most women. But, sheltered 
behind her great love for her husband, Clarice 
seemed to be proof against all his fascinations. 
She admired him, she enjoyed his society, she 
was thrilled by his singing, but her heart was 
untouched. 

While Count Dubois? He was growing madly, 
fiercely, hopelessly in love with the fair 
unhappy woman with whom he was thrown so 
constantly by the oft-expressed desire of her 
husband. 

When he first became aware of the danger of 
the sentiment which was dawning in his breast, 
let us do him the justice to say that he made 
a resolve to avoid and fly temptation. He 
remained a whole week away from the Bickes- 
ters\ and then Hugh hunted him up and insisted 
upon his going home to dinner with him. 

“We are perfectly forlorn without you,” he 
said. “ We made up a theatre-party last even¬ 
ing, and half a dozen fair ladies were disconso¬ 
late because you were not of the number. Mrs. 
Bickester was cross-questioned by each lady 
separately, and obliged to confess her utter 
ignorance of your whereabouts. Now, I don’t 
want this to occur again, my dear count, while 
you are in the city. See that you report here 
at least twice a week.” 

What could a man, a Frenchman, do, under 
those circumstances? Madly in love with 
the wife, and urged—nay, commanded—by the 
husband to seek her presence, he, of course, 
cast his scruples to the wind and plunged into 
the exciting game of love. Very carefully, very 
slowly, very systematically, be laid his plans to 
win the heart of the wife from her husband. 
He made slow progress; but he was so madly 
in love, he felt he could afford to wait. 

Hugh Bickester frequented the club more and 
more, and was less and less at his own fireside, 
and, when he was at home, he invariably wanted 
a crowd about him. It was more than six 
months from the time when Count Dubois first 


( entered the Bickester home, that husband and 
$ wife sat alone in their handsome parlors again. 
5 Hugh glanced at his watch. 

\ “ I must be off,” he said; •* I am half an hour 

\ late at the club now.” 

i Clarice looked at him with an expression of 
j infinite longing and tenderness in her face, 

’ which had grown strangely thin and pallid of 
| late. 

\ “ Why do you never spend any more quiet 

J evenings with me at home?” she said. “Why 
\ do you always want to go away for entertain- 
j ment, or have a crowd about you ? Have you 
{ lost all interest in your home and your wife, 
j Hugh ?” 

> “ Why, of course not! What a foolish idea,” 
i he answered, carelessly. 

s She sat gazing at him a moment in silence. 
\ Then she rose suddenly, her cheeks flushing, her 
\ eyes flashing. 

| “I know one thing,’’ .she said, slowly—“1 

> know I have not lost your love because I have 
\ ceased to be an attractive woman: for other men 
\ find me attractive, if my husband does not.” 

j He might have seen, he might have known, 
\ that she was laboring under some strange excite- 
\ ment when she spoke those words. He ought 
< to have taken the alarm then and there, but he 
i did not. 

\ He was too sure of her absolute love and devo- 

> tion to feel troubled. He only looked at her, 
' smiling lazily, as he lighted his cigar. 

j “Of course you are attractive, Clarice,” he 
j said. “ I do not see that you look a day older 
\ than you did when I married you. Why should 
you ? I give you every comfort and luxury, and 
j never find fault with you in any way, or deny 
\ you one wish. I don’t know any married woman 
l who lives an easier life than you do, Clarice. 

| Money, ease, luxury, society, full liberty to do 
j as you please, to go and come, and entertain whom 
j you will—I think I am a pretty good husband, 

\ as husbands go, after all. But good-night—1 
\ must be off. I suppose the count is coming to 
\ practice that duet with you, is he not?” 
j Clarice, who had not taken her eyes from his 
j face while he spoke, but had listeued with the 
| flush slowly dying from her cheek, and leaving 
j it more ghastly in its pallor than before, turned 
j now and walked to the opposite side of the room, 
i as she said in a low and weary tone: “ Yes. he 
\ is coming. Good-night. Hugh.” 

$ Five minutes later, she stood alone, leaning 
\ her brow on her clasped hands above the mantel, 
>, the very droop of her figure bespeaking a listless 
j despairing weariness of soul and body, when a 

> rich and melodious voice spoke dose at her side: 
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“ Madame—madame, are you ill?” 

She started violently, and looked up into the 
handsome face of Count Dubois. He was stand* 
ing very near her. She trembled with a strange 
agitation. 

You are certainly ill,” he said, and he drew 
her hand in his arm and led her gently to a 
divan and seated himself beside her. They 
were silent for a moment. 

“ 1 met monsieur your husband, madame, as 
I came in,” the count said, presently. “It is a 
strange mystery to me how a man with such a beau¬ 
tiful home and lovely wife can leave them both so 
often for the boudoir of an actress like Nanine. 
Her brazen beauty would repel, not attract, me. 

I am glad, madame, that you do not allow your¬ 
self to pine away in solitude, and make yourself 
miserable on that account. 1 am glad that you 
allow yourself the pleasures of society, even 
though you starve your heart and the hearts of 
those who adore you.” 

While the count spoke, Clarice felt herself grow¬ 
ing cold and numb. She closed her eyes and 
swayed backward, where a gentle. arm was 
stretched to support her. She yielded herself to 
its pressure unconsciously. Heart and brain were 
so tortured and stung with pain, Bhe gave no 
thought to her body. 

“What were you saying about — about 
Nanine?” she asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Surely you are jesting. My husband does 
uot go to see that actress, save in the audience. 
We have all been to see her several times. She 
plays well. But he—oh, no, you are mistaken, 
Count Dubois.” 

The count laughed, a bitter sarcastic laugh, 
unpleasant to hear. 

“ My dear lady,” he said, “ 1 did not suppose 
you ignorant, of this matter, or I should never 
have been the first to speak of it to you. But 
the whole city knows what a slave to Nanine 
Monsieur Bickester has become during the last 
two months. No day passes that he does not 
see her. He is said to be most favored of all 
her lovers, just now. But surely, madame, 
you—” At this juncture, the count’s remarks 
were interrupted by the sudden dropping of a < 
limp figure against his shoulder. Clarice had < 
fainted. < 

She recovered consciousness to find herself^ 
held closely in the count’s arms, his hands s 
stroking her brow, his pale face bent closely 5 
above her own, while he murmured passionate l 
words of endearment. j 

“ My darling, my beautiful one,” he cried, os j 
she opened her eyes, “ you must not grieve over i 
one man’s perfidy and falseness. Here is one ' 


who loves you better than his life, who will 
give you devotion, tenderness, happiness forever. 
Fly with me, dearest; go this very night. Let 
your husband seek the actress, but never again 
let him insult you by coming home to you. It 
is more sinful to dwell with him after he is 
untrue to you, than to fly with one who will 
devote his life to making you happy. Come, go 
with me this very night, Clarice—” 

But Clarice drew herself from his arms, weak, 
trembling, and pallid as death. 

“ No, no,” she cried, “ wait, wait. I must see 
him first—I must hear the confession from his 
own lips. I cannot believe it till he tells me it 
is so. I cannot condemn him unheard.” 

“ You have but to go with me this very 
evening, to the side entrance of the theatre, and 
I will give you proof of my words,” Count 
Dubois answered, quietly. “ Your husband will 
emerge therefrom at Nanine’s side, and drive 
away with her in a close carriage. Will you go? 
Do you desire the proof?” 

“ 1 do—I will go,” she answered. 

An hour later, two cloaked figures stood 
motionless at the private entrance of the theatre 
where the beautiful “Nanine” performed 
nightly to enthusiastic audiences. 

A thousand wild thoughts, memories, inci¬ 
dents, were floating through the excited brain 
of Clarice, as she waited there. Her husbaud's 
prolonged absences, his increasing disregard 
of his home, his avoidance of quiet evenings 
alone with her. Ah, why had she been so 
blind as not to see and understand that she 
had a rival in his heart? Why had she been 
the last to know the bitter humiliating truth? 
And yet—and yet perhaps, after all, it was not 
true; perhaps he was not there; perhaps he 
would not come forth with Nanine, and Count 
Dubois would confess it all a cruel jest. 

But, even os the wild hope began to find a 
place in her tortured mind, there was a mur¬ 
mur of voices, the sound of footsteps, a light 
laugh—and Nanine, all wrapped in a snowy fleece 
of cloud-like drapery from which her face 
shone like a star, came tripping into the glare 
of the gaslight, leaning upon the arm of Hugh 
Bickester. They paused just a second in the 
full blaze of the light. 

“Why, where is my carriage?” cried the 
silvery voice of Nanine. “Ah, there it is at 
the corner. Let us walk down there, Hugh— 
it is but a step.” 

Count Dubois felt his arm pressed by the 
dutch of two convulsive hands. He did not 
dare look at his companion for a moment 

“Let us go,” she said, quite calmly. 
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Hope for the first time awakened in the 
count's breast as he saw the effect of this 
certainly convincing proof on the slighted 
woman. Sne still held her head erect, still 
walked quietly at his side, apparently unmoved 
by the sight of her husband’s conduct. But 
Dubois knew better; he saw that the blow had 
stricken Clarice with a sort of numbness which 
would make her utterly indifferent to everything 
save her own misery. He compassionated her 
deeply, though there was a thrill of triumph 
mingled with his better feeling. Surely, he 
could, in time, make her happy ; Bhe would not 
go on caring for her false husband forever. 
Love, mortally wounded, must die; and, some 
day, in return for his own untiring devotion, 
she would give him her heart. He looked down 
at her pityingly as she turned mechanically 
away, still supported by his arm. 

“Where shall we go!" he asked, softly, in 
response to her words. 

“Anywhere, anywhere—it does not matter to 
me,” she answered, in a tone of dull hopeless 
despair. 

“ Shall I take you home?” the count inquired, 
laying gentle stress on the last word. 

The familiar phrase Beemed to sting her into 
sudden, keen, bitter remembrance. It was a 
horrible mockery of her misery. Perhaps he 
had guessed thAt the words might have some 
euch effect—had hoped so. 

For a few instants, Clarice, overcome by the 
rush of returning memory, could not answer to 
his question. It was no longer her homo since 
love had fled — merely a luxurious dwelling 
where she was housed and fed by an unloving 
husband who had promised to shield and honor 
her. And this was the manner in which he had 
fulfilled his vow ! Wearily, hopelessly, she lifted 
her eyes to the count’s and gasped out the 
words: 

“Anywhere but there — anywhere else: all 
other places are the same.” 

“My poor child!” was the only answer he 
made, os he found a carriage and helped the 
almost fainting Clarice into it. But he knew 
that he had attained the summit of his hopes. 

It was twelve years later, when a woman sat 
quite alone in her room, in one of the largest 
European hospitals. She was one of the trained 
nurses, and had been in her present position for 
almost three years 

She had had a hard day, and was very tired 
now; yet, though it was past midnight, she could 
not sleep. Ghosts of her past life seemed 
haunting her with more than their usual persist* 
ency. Dead joys, dead sorrows, dead sins rose 


up and confronted her, whichever way she 
sought to turn, to-night. 

She arose and stood before the mirror, arran¬ 
ging her hair for the night. 

“ 1 am only thirtyeight, and yet my hair is 
almost snow-white,” she mused, as she laid aside 
her professional cap and brushed out the still 
abundant locks. “And my face—how haggard 
and old it looks to-night. Ah, well, it does not 
matter! there is no one to care—no one to care.” 
She dropped down in a chair and hid her face 
in her hands, and the tears fell through them in 
bitter scalding drops. She was thinking of a 
bright beautiful girlhood, a brilliant marriage, 
a happy wifehood of a few brief years, then of 
neglect, estrangement, doubt, treachery, despair, 
temptation, flight. 

“ It was a great mistake, a great mistake,” she 
moaned ; “ though the devotion promised me was 
given—though, while Count Dubois lived, he was 
my slave, and I his idol—it was a terrible mistake. 
Sin and happiness cannot walk hand in hand— 
it is one of God's sternest laws, that they shall 
not be united. Far better had I borne my bitter 
lot in silence, and suffered my humiliation alone 
with an unsullied soul. There could have been 
no lot more wretched than mine has been during 
all these terrible years. Lovo, devotion, wealth, 
excitement, travel, assumed honors, what were 
they All to one whose heart was tortured with 
the remembrance of a lost Paradise, a ruined 
name, a wrecked life? Oh, it would have been 
better, far better, to have suffered and made 
no sign. And where—oh, where to-night is he 
who brought all this ruin to a life that was once 
happy and good ? Is he alive—and does he feel 
no remorse?” 

A quick rap sounded on the door. 

The nurse started from her bitter reverie and 
hastily brushed away the tears os she opened 
the door. 

One of the physicians stood before her. 

“ Pardon my disturbing you at this late hour,” 
he said, "but there has been an accident iu the 
street: a man 1ms been thrown out of a carriage 
and badly injured, and we need a steady hand 
and calm nerve to assist us. Wc can trust no 
one so well os you. Come at once to the opera¬ 
ting-room.” 

The nurse hastily coiled her hair, and, repla¬ 
cing her cap, followed the physician to the room 
indicated. 

The injured mun lay stretched upon the table, 
bared to the waist, one crushed and mangled 
arm hanging, & mass of unsightly flesh and 
broken projecting bones, at his side. But he was 
perfectly conscious. 
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When the nurse approached the table, she 
gave a low moan, and would have fallen had not 
one of the physicians reached out a protecting 
arm. < 

“ You are overdone, overtaxed,” he said. “ I 
never knew you to be so affected at a sight of this 
kind. You must return to your room.” 

“No, no,” she answered, “lam better now. 
It is nothing—only the patient is known to me. 
But hush—he may not recognize me—it is better 
if he does not.” 

But already the patient's feverishly brilliant 
eyes were fixed upon the face of the nurse with 
a searching gaze. Then he spoke, starting to an 
upright position. 

“ My God!” he cried, “it is Clarice—Clarice 
here—and with that hair!” Then he fell back 
again. 

The nurse was kneeling at his side. 

“You must be quiet; you must not be 
agitated,” she said, calmly. “ There is a danger¬ 
ous operation to perform, and you must not.be 
excited.” 

“There need be no operation,” he said, in a 
labored voice. “The crushed arm does not 
matter—the trouble lies here in my chest. 
There is some internal injury. I shall not 
live many hours* It does not matter now. I 
came to Europe to peek you. Clarice; I could 
not live longer—1 could not die—until I had seen 
yon and told you that it was all a terrible mis* 
take. I wronged you—I was unkind; but I was 
never as you thought—” 

He ceased suddenly and put his hand upon 


I his chest. He gave one long sigh, and then he 
breathed no more. 

“This man was a friend of yours?'' the 
physician asked, turning to the nurse. “Some* 
one you had known?” 

“ He was my husband,” she answered. They 
went out quietly, and left her alone with her 
dead—alone with the irrevocable past, the 
pitiless present, the hopeless future. 

There her husband lay, deaf to entreaty, 
insistence, or outcry. She had spoken no word 
of forgiveness, had received none—death had 
come too quickly for this comfort to be possible. 

( She must live the rest of her days with regret 
and remorse as her constant companions. If she 
. could only have known the pease of pardon from 
j him whom she had wronged so deeply; but that 
1 could not be. All the ghosts of the past which 
\ had haunted her before must rise up now with 
5 tenfold power to torture her. 
i She knelt by her dead—all her own now, when 
i too late—until the gray of the morning. Then 
i she rose and walked to the window, looking out at 
; the dawn just beginning to redden in the east. 

A faint gleam touched the white still face like a 
benediction. Was he sorry for her? she wondered. 
Did he love her now with the old-time fondness 

! before change had come ? Surely, it must be so. 
With the new day, a new hope seemed bora— 

I she could believe that all might be well with them 
both. Somewhere in the eternal morning, for* 
giveness and reconciliation awaited. 

, And, with this trust in her heart, she finds 
j peace kneeliqg there beside her dead. 


BBYENANT. 


BT ADA MARIK PACK. 


What Is this that comes between— 
Shadowy, faint, elusive. 
Perceptible, yet unseen— 

Like some sweet hope delusive? 
Yon say that you love me well. 

And I believe your saying— 

Yet forever this strange spell 
Around our hearts is playing. 

As we stand here, side by side—. 

And in your eyes love’s greeting— 
Before us there seems to glide 
This phantom swift and fleeting. 

•*Ah, once so near, once no dear I*’ 

It murmurs. “Can you forget? 
Have you for the past no tear. 

For other days no regret ?’’ 


Coldly, tbon, I turn from yon. 

And seem to see falling rain. 

To bear " Love, will you be trua?** 
(For that dear past comes again) 
And look in eyes full of grief 
That stern fate should intervene— 
Eyes whose glance of fond belief. 
Wraith-like, gently floats betweaa. 

Land nor sea can divide 
Like this sweet solemn vision. 

That softly comes to chide us 
And show love's real Elysian! 
Where we cannot truly dwell— 

You and 1—so let us part: 

Fbr love Is not love, nor well. 

When it speaks sot heart to heart 
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VlrilEN shadows brood upon the hill 
* * And daylight draweth to a dose. 
When frogs pipe hy the lowland rill. 

Within the valley's dim repose — 
Then the small bird seeks her nest. 

Swinging on the blossoming spray ; 
.Only Robin doth not rest. 

Singing to the dying day. 

Sweet Robin ! 

Merry Robin ! 

So I 4 d have my soul to be— 

Singing clear 
Through the near 
Sliudow of eternity. 
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THE WIDOW’S THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 


BY MRS. I R 


The accident had been a dreadful one. 
Through the carelessness of a switch-tender, 
a passenger-train had jumped the track and 
plunged over a high trestle-work. Twenty 
people were killed at once, and at least forty 
injured. Among the latter was James Snybrook. 
Some had bruises and broken bones; others were 
taken up insensible, and, after lingering for a 
few days, died without returning to conscious¬ 
ness—a merciful dispensation. The physicians 
pronounced Mr. Saybrook’s spine so seriously 
injured that they could hold out but slight hope of 
his recovery. 

He was a vigorous man of middle-age, with 
a lovely loving wife and three children; full of 
plans for a career he meant to make noble and 
useful. His reputation was wide and lofty, his 
personal friends numerous and warm; he had a 
moderate fortune and a pleasant home. What 
more could life offer? Yet here he lay, the 
victim of a man’s carelessness. 

It seemed to his wife that, with him, all she 
cared for was fading away. Her children were 
about her, but they were young. They leaned 
on her, and she had clung to her husband for 
help to bear the cares and burdens of living, till 
she had grown as a vine grows—weak of stem, 
unable to stand alone, prostrate if unaided. 
Now she was wearing out with a strain of 
suspense and anxiety; trying to keep her face 
calm, and her hands steady ; leaving the bed¬ 
side only when flesh and spirit could bear the 
stress no longer, and to stay would have been 
dangerous to her husband, and agony unendur¬ 
able to her. 

So it went on, day after day. Sometimes he 
was better, or sho thought so; oftener he was 
worse. The alternations of hope and fear 
tortured her, and, in watching the minute 
symptoms and the trivial details, she lost all 
power to comprehend the case. 

She did not see that he gained nothing, that 
no day found him stronger, but that every 
week he lost something and suffered some new 
pain. But the end came, and to her came sud¬ 
denly. She was called from her troubled sleep, to 
find him unconscious, to see him die, speechless 
and unrecognizing. As she buried her head in 
the pillow beside her dead, she longed to be 
dead, too. But the children called from with- 
Vul. XCIV.—23. 


NE FOSTER. 


' out. Life challenged her, even in her despair. 
M’hey must not enter, so she rose and went out to 

• them. They were children—they could not 
■ even know what death was; and their questions, 

| their want of grief, stung her to the quick. She 
> was not generous or sympathetic enough to- 
J understand them, and for the first time she felt 

< a fierce impatience of their presence, and sent 
\ them away to the nursery. Then she was quite 

< alone, and began to realize it. 

S But why should I describe the dire anguish 

< we have almost all of us suffered in some form ? 
\ What I have to do with is Mrs. Saybrook’s life 

after the funeral pageant was over, the grave 
green, the children taught their sorrow by those 
about them, and then comforted out of it into 
forgetfulness. But Harriet Saybrook did not 
forget; time could not comfort her. She felt, day 
by day, more deeply her loss; she fathomed its 
meaning; she knew it to be past repair—in the 
language of Scripture, she “refused to be com¬ 
forted.” 

Her children were careless, happy, and in 
health—they had their school and comrades; 
but she had made few friends in Salem, where 
her husband had brought her a bride. 

She was not a woman of broad nature, and 
| yet she was intense. She had found all she 
wanted or needed in her husband’s affection 
and society—even the children were secondary 
to him in her heart; and, though she had 
j acquaintances in her own social sphere, and 

< dispensed charity as freely as her means would 
| allow, there was no one now to whom she could 
\ open her heart, and thus find the relief of “the 
j grief that speaks.” 

• A dreary Sunday in November had come to an 
; end. The twilight shadows had fallen, and, after 
| going into the nursery to see the children safe 
\ in bed, she went down into the library, to spend 
\ a solitary evening. The rain beat fiercely 
j against the windows, and, in its gusty pauses, 

< the surf sent its thundering echo on the wings 
| of the wind, even through the heart of the 
\ town. She stood before the fire, in her sombre 
v widow’s-weeds, gazing absently into the flickering 
J flames. She was thinking about the proclama- 
f tion for Thanksgiving-Day, that had been read 
\ from the pulpit that morning. And a smile, 

\ sadder than tears, crossed her lips. •• Thanks- 
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THE WIDOW’S THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 

giving!” she murmured. “ I keep Thanks- j witliout any real sympathy. A sense of corn- 
giving?” She sauk into a chair, and lost her- j paniouship stole upon her, as if, suddenly 
self in a gloomy reverie. She thought of the ; wrecked on some desert shore, she had met with 
many times she had kept that festival—kept it t beings of her own race after long lonely weeks 
outwardly and in spirit, for she was a good of silence and despair. 

woman, and had meant to be a grateful one, till Then the thought hashed across her that these 
three months ago. She remembered her child- ; women must dread the recurrence of Thanks- 
hood. How long the years seemed then ; how J giving, just as she did. Why could she not ask 
she looked forward to the gathering of aunts them all to keep the day with her ? 
and uncles and cousins, in the old red farm- She fell asleep thinking the matter over, and 
house; and what wonderful viauds grandmother ;■ awoke in the morning with a shamefaced seuse 
always spread before them. > of some light and interest creeping into her 

Then she was a girl, comiug back from school, . life, hitherto so sacredly wretched. Then she 
and her brother brought his classmate home remembered her dream—her husband's sad 
with him—“to spend Thanksgiving.” So she > grave face. Perhaps she had done wrong in 
had met her husband. Her brother was dead \ mourning him so devotedly that even her 
long since; and now James. A low cry escaped children had been set aside from their place, 
her; the fire grew dull; and she went on with her ■ Possibly it w ould please him better if she 
review of the past. Then came her wedding on ; carried out her plan. 

Thanksgiving-Day. , When the morning’s duties were fulfilled, she 

After that, were not all her Thanksgivings sat down again by the fire—not to dream now, 
alike full of cheer, gratitude, blessedness? And < but to plan for action. But whom should she 
now— j invite? For she began to see that Mrs. Broome, 

“I shall not try to keep Thanksgiving,” she \ who lived iu the fourth story of a tenement- 
said, dreamily; and, looking up, saw her husband j house, and earned a precarious living, would 
sitting opposite her in his own chair, which she j hardly be a tit companion, at dinner, for Mrs. 
had never moved from its place by the hearth. > Graves, whose husband had left her a large 
Strangely enough, she felt neither surprise nor j fortune. 

fear, nor did she remember her loss. It seemed A text from the.Bible Hashed into her mind: 
so natural to see him there, that only a sweet > “ When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
sense of peace stole over her soul. He looked j maimed, the lame, the blind.” With a thrill in 
at her with tender gravity, and very clearly and > her darkened soul, she recognized the Master’s 
slowly repeated a favorite quotation of his: j call. She was a sincere Christian ; but her love 
“Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy,” | and her great loss had come between her and 
adding “ there are other widows beside you, \ duty. The question as to her guests was settled, 
Hattie.” and, in the afternoon, she set out on her errand. 

Other widows? What did he mean ? A brand She selected six poor widows, who would prob- 
fell, blazed up, and went out. She started up ably not have feasted, but fasted, at their own 
and looked eagerly about. The chair opposite , homes. Mrs. Saybrook felt that there was a 
hers was empty. The clock on the mantel weight oflf her mind, and felt also that she had 
struck nine. It had marked the half-hour, she been a happier and better woman for the last 
remembered, just as the first brands fell together. J week. The children entered joyfully into the 
It had been a dream, then. She shivered and idea of a Thanksgiving so novel, and all the 
came back to reality, lighted the lamp, fed the more that their mother told them, with trem- 
dying fire, and returned to her new grief. New, bling lips: “Papa would like it.” 
because that face had been so real, her gladness \ At last the festival-day came. Mrs. Broome, 
so deep, and now it was lost once more, with a smiling in her new cap, and Mrs. Perkins, trying 
fresh bereavement. But, though the tears fell to look blandly indifferent, were the first to arrive, 
hopelessly and fast from her eyes, and her heart : Then the carriage made a second trip, bringing 
ached anew with rebellious anguish, still his lame Mrs. Hutchins, very meek in her alpacu 
words kept recurring to her. She had not J gown; Mrs. Peck, proudly stepping along, and 
thought of that before. There were other l Aunt Hannah Bromfield, as “genteel” ns she 
widows, no doubt—others sorrowing with her ; could make herself in a new muslin neckerchief, 
sorrow, in kind, if not in degree. She remem- \ “Widder Johnson” lived round the corner, so 
bered several whom she had visited in her j came on foot, entering with a new ear-trumpet 
charitable rounds, and was startled to remem- ; in her hand, aud her face radiant, 
ber, how she had passed their sorrows by, > The dinner proved a great success. The 
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“baby” of the house sat. in his high chair, by \ their little ships a-sailin’ in the pools. It makes 
mamma; but the elder boy and girl waited on J me laugh now to think of their tricks.” And 
the guests, and enjoyed their office. | Aunt Hannah drew her red silk handkerchief 

“Them is sweet children of your’n, Mis’ J across her eyes, not as if she were laughing. 
Saybrook,” sighed Mrs. Broome. “ My ! if I’d \ ‘‘The fust I knowed, my boys they was eigh- 
had chick or ohild, ’twould have been such a j teen year old, and they hadn’t seeh their pa 
bles9in\” $ more’n six times; but he came back then, and 

“That’s sol” chimed in Mrs. Perkins. “ I > there they was as likely men as you’d see ; aud 
had two on ’em, to be sure, when Perkins was \ he hed money in the bank, and he and John 
took; but they wan’t no comfort to speak of, < Stims they clubbed and built, a whaler o’ their 
for they went and had diptheery inside of six j own, and Tom was cap'en, and John fust mate, 
months, and one of ’em died right off, just as j and nothin’ would do but them boys must go 
sudden. T’other one held by quite a spell, but > along fu 9 t voyage. Well, it’s thirty years ago. 
she was the miserablest you ever see. 1 ; I’m past sixtyeight now; but I don’t like to 
couldn't feel to keep her here a mite longer, \ talk on’t. The upshot is, sea and waves roarin’ 
1 wanted for her to get rest aud easement so.” ; day an’ night, and night and day; winds 
Mrs. Saybrook’s arm stole about little Willie, > a-blowin’ an’ tempest howlin’, and no more boys, 
and Mrs. Hutchins said very gently: “ I expect \ nor husband, nor nothin’, and here I be. 1 do' 
folks each has their special troubles. I can’t but j know so much as where their bones do lie, 
remember’t when Josiah died and left me nigh j nor I haven’t this thirty year.” 
about, helpless with hip-trouble—and a young i There was a dead silence. Nobody felt like 
babe, too. It did seem ns though nobody ever \ breaking it; but little Ray, who had listened, 
had, or could have, no affliction like mine; but \ with her sweet blue eyes wide opened nnd her 
somehow I got along, and I found that there ] lips apart, put both her arms about Aunt 

was others quite as bad off as I was, and the J Hannah’s neck, and, with a child's quick 

Lord helps the lame and the poor,” and a smile 1 wisdom, gave her a resounding kiss, 
and tear together set their bright seal to this J “That done me real good, dearie,” she said, 
confession of faith. j “ I kdp’ a school for children twenty odd yetfr. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Peck, with an audible; Ido’*know but what I should ha' died but for 

sniff and a hard voice. “ I din t think I was \ them. Waitin’ is work, now, I tell ye; but I 

the worst off that ever was when Peck died. He j hain’t got nothin’ to wait for now—only tbr the 
was a drinkin’ man. I didn’t know nothin’ of \ sea to give ’em tip, and that’s pretty fur ahead.” 
it when we was married. He bad the tremens 5 The others said nothing. Doubtless, they too 
three times, and died on’t; and I went out \ had their sorrows, but they would sound tame 
a-sewin’, to keep body and soul together. I j after Aunt Hannah’s recital. When dinner was 
could have taken care of myself ef my eyes • over, they gathered about the drawing-roont 
hadn’t ha’ give out a spell ago.” ] fire, and tea was served. Soon afterward the 

Mrs. Saybrook regarded her with infinite pity. \ carriage took them away in relays, and Harriet 
“You don't none of ye hev jest my trial,” \ Saybrook sat down in the library and hid her 
said Aunt Hannah Bromfield. “Tom Bromfield ■ face in her hands. 

was fust mate to a whalin’ ship when we was \ Wlmt had she not to be thankful for? Living 
married. My sakes ! how lively he was. He affectionate children, a long sweet memory of 
had myney, too. W'e was real well off. ’Twas j love and care lavished on her, of complete 
kinder harrowin’ to hev him up an’ off for a j happiness, an ample provision left—not only 
three years’ voyage right away, and then be \ for her needs, but her comforts. How terribly 
didn’t stay home no time when he did come; ^ungrateful, how unthinking, how sinful she had 
but I had twins for to show him when he come 1 been. Only one cry could burst from her lips : 
back fust, and you never see a man so pleased. \ “I do thank Thee! Lord, be merciful to me, n 
Well, them boys was company for me, you'd j sinner.” 

better believe. They was always a-talkin’ about \ And neither she nor her guests of that occasion 
pa, an’ where he went to, an’ what he did, and < ever forgot lier first, but not her last, “ Widowed 
a-tellin’ about whales and lmrpooners, and hed > Thanksgiving Festival.” 


NATURE’S TEACHING. 


One impulse from a venial wood 
May teach ns more of man,- 


Of mnrsif evil and of good, 
Thau all the sages can. 
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LOVE THE LEVELER. 

BY LUOY II . HOOPER. 



CHAPTER I. 

T HE long twilight of a winter’s day was 
closing over St. Petersburg. The Neva, 
ice-locked and snow - shrouded, slept 
between its frozen banks in the chill 
silence of its annual slumber. The sky, gray 
with mist, gloomed darkly over the famous city, 
according only too well with the shadow that rested 
on the souls of its inhabitants; for the Crimean 
defeats, with all their woes and losses, were still 
fresh in the memory of man. The great Czar 
Nicholas had gone to his rest only a short time 
before, and. in Russia, his wonderful beauty and 
his vast strength of character were remembered 
with a sorrowful tenderness. His son, the gentle 
and beneficent Alexander, had not long occupied 
the throne, but already the minds of his subjects 
were troubled by the rumors of new measures 
and great reforms that were to be put in force in 
the near future. The nobility especially brooded 
with sullen wrath over the possible abridgment 
of power and diminution of privileges. 

At a window of the Vusaloft* Palace, one of 
the noblest buildimrs in the aristocratic quarter 
(4 U’2i 


> of the Russian capital, stood a lady looking out 
! upon the darkening sky and snow-covered earth 
j with a fixed and unseeing gaze, so absorbed was 
| she in her own thoughts. Beneath the shadow 
l of the rich curtains of antique tapestry, she 
\ formed a picture which would have pleased the 

> eye of an artist to contemplate. The Countess 
| Natalia was often cited as the most beautiful of 
\ the young Russian ladies in attendance upon the 
| Czarina. A captious critic might have urged 

I ’ against her that her loveliness was of too 
cold and colorless a type, or that the slight 
promineuce of the cheekbones told too eloquently 
of her Tartar ancestry. She might indeed have 
\ fitly personified the winter of her native land. 

\ The transparent azure of her large eyes and the 
< paly gold of her profuse tresses, together wilh 
the vivid vermilion of her small finely-cut mouth, 

< lent needed coloring to a countenance otherwise 
| almost marble-like in its regularity of features 
| and its tintless and statuesque repose. Her 
dress of pale-gray velvet, confined at the waist 
by a girdle of antique Russian enamel-work, 

: thickly studded with turquoises and uncut 
: emeralds and rubies, suited to perfection the 

I stately yet slender proportions of her form. 

The Countess Natalia Vasaloff was one of the 
famous heiresses of her day. The vast estates 
of her ancient family had become centred in 
her possession by a series of deaths, the last of 
which—that of her brother, Count Sergius— 
having taken place only some two years before. 
People said that the Countess Natalia bad never 
! recovered from the grief caused by that last 
surviving brothers sudden demise, and that 
i her peculiar pallor and lack of animation had 

I resulted from the shock of hearing of his fate— 
he having been killed by a fall from his horse 
whilst out hunting with two of the Imperial 
> archdukes. But there were others who declared 
> that this singular change in her aspect dated 
\ from at least three years earlier, and had been 
\ brought about by some catastrophe unknown to 
\ the world at large. Be this as it may, all the 
i young girl’s depth of feeling and force of 
< character seemed to have become concentrated 
< in her loyalty to the reigning family. She was 
j a great favorite with the young and fragile 
j Empress Marie, no less than with the Czar him- 
> self. And it was the personal solicitation of 
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her sovereign that had alone decided her to j be placed the lighted lamps upon the table and 

relinquish her idea of remaining single all her busied himself with arranging the shades, 

days. For Countess Natalia, when besieged by ' And, at that moment. Prince Stephen was 
suitors on her first introduction to society some 1 announced. 

four years before, had given out that she had \ Tall and spare almost to emaciation, with 
vowed never to marry. She had reiterated her \ well-cut features, keen glittering gray eyes, and 

determinaiion when the death of Count Sergius $ sparse fair hair already showing thin at the 

made of her the greatest heiress in Russia and j temples, he came forward to greet his betrothed 
the head of her family. But, one day, she was \ with that exquisite air of elegance and high- 
summoned to a private audience by the Czar. { breeding which was his chief attraction, and 
“Dear child,’ said Alexander, in those kind \ which had formed the secret of his great social 
and winning tones whereof he knew the secret \ successes at the Courts of Queen Victoria and 
no less than his father had done, “you have \ of Louis Philippe. Of the society of the newly- 
it in your power to do a great service to your established French Empire, he had been wont 
emperor and to your country. The greatest \ to express a singular degree of contemptuous 
noble of the aristocracy of Poland, Prince j disdain. Despite his forty five years, he showed 
Stephen Zavalensky, seeks your hand in mar- j mo traces of advancing middle-age. His carriage 
riage. Although ostensibly reconciled to the \ was grace and activity itself, and a fine set of 
Government of Russia, there is always danger \ teeth was visible under the shadow of the heavy 
•of his flinging his unbounded influence into the \ fair mustache that concealed the one unpleasant 
scale of disaffection and rebellion. He has more l feature of his face——a thin-Upped colorless 
power over the people of Poland than any one j mouth, closing with the rigid aspect of a spring 
of the avowed champions of the Polish cause, i of steel. Faultless in aspect and in manner, 
His union with you, a lady of such unswerving i faultless in attire, a prince in looks and bearing 
and passionate loyalty, joined to his interests j as in title, he came lightly through the shaded 
in your estates, would give us a hold upon his l drawing-room and greeted the countess with a 
actions, and would serve, moreover, to link him \ charm of utterance and gesture that atoned for 
firmly to the interests of Russia.” whatever want of fervor a captious critic might 

Thus appealed to, the Countess Natalia gave Have discerned in his address, 
way. She had met Prince Stephen in society, \ “ Pardon me, countess, if I am some minutes 

and knew him to be a high-bred accomplished \ late,” he observed, after raising her hand with 
gentleman—some twenty years her senior, it wns j courtly gallantry to his lips. “ I only received 
true, but for that very reason less likely to > your note a quarter of an hour ago, on returning 
expect a degree of tender attachment from his j from my club. And now in what way can I be 
wife than might be anticipated by a more youthful \ of service to you ? Iam yours to command, now 
wooer. I and always. Has the new Parisian artist failed 

The marriage had been arranged to take place • to forward your wedding-dress? And shall 
at the end of February, and it only wanted a > I order a messenger to go post-haste to Paris, in 
week of that date at the time that we find the j search of it? Or has Fromont-Meurice dis- 
Countess Natalia looking forth from her window j appointed your expectations in the resetting 
as if expecting the advent of someone. She was of the Zavalensky sapphires ? The designs 
indeed expecting a visit from her betrothed. She j looked charming in paper; but I had my doubts, 
had requested him to come to her that afternoon, \ I must confess, about the introduction of colored 
and, though the hour she had herself appointed had < diamonds into the diadem.” 
only just sounded, she was awaiting his coming^ Without answering him, the countess sank 
with a feverish impatience wholly foreign to her J into a large armchair and motioned to him to 
self-controlled nature, and which would have > take a seat near her. 

greatly flattered her future husband, had lie been \ “ I have sent for you, prince,” she said, in 

present to behold it. As the moments passed, a > her clear even tones, in which a thrill of sup- 
rose flush tinged her usually pale cheeks and \ pressed emotion might have been detected, “to 
lighted up her large blue eyes with unwonted \ ask you to take in my behalf a momentous and 
lustre. She looked wonderfully lovely in her < perhaps dangerous step.” 

novel state of agitation, as she turned from the < <«And what can Natalia Nicolaievna ask of her 
window upon the entrance of her servant with J future husband that he will not gladly strive to 
the lamps. \ execute ?” 

“ His Excellency the Prince Zavalensky has \ “ Before I explain to you the nature of my 

just arrived, mndame.” observed Demetrius, as ; request, I must beg of you to listen patiently 
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to a page of my early history. You smile, \ 
prince. I am only twentyfive, it is true—but \ 
I have passed through some painful and moment- j 
ous experiences, brief though my existence has } 
been. You know, I believe, that my brother \ 
and I were left orphans when we were both \ 
mere children, and that we were reared on the > 
estates of our uncle, Count Vladimir, in Northern j 
Russia. He was a widower and childless, and > 
was absent during the greater part of the year, J 
in Paris or in Florence. He had a passion for j 
art and spent his days in studios or in exhibi- j 
tion-rooras, and his niece and nephew were left j 
to the care of servants. Not that our health or | 
our interests suffered : my kind old nurse Marfa < 
looked after us both most carefully while we s 
were children; and, when we grew older, we \ 
had tutors and governesses by the score. > 

4 'Among the serfs on my uncle’s estate was i 
a boy about the age of my brother, who had j 
been left an orphan, like ourselves, when a mere j 
infant. He was a child of exceptional beauty l 
and promise, and, on one of Count Vladimir’s S 
rare visits, he was greatly attracted by the little \ 
fellow. He caused him to be placed under the \ 
special care of our nurse Marfa, and gave orders i 
that he should share in the instructions of our ! 
teachers, and that he himself should be informed j 
if his little prot6g6, Ivan Petrovich, showed any j 
aptitude for any particular art or accomplish- \ 
ment. It was just at that time that the Russian < 
tenor, Ivanoff, the rival of Mario, was at the i 
height of bis fame. He too had been a serf, J 
and my uncle doubtless hoped that his favorite l 
might, in the same way, prove a pearl of genius. \ 
His expectations were not disappointed, though l 
I van’s genius was in a different line from that j 
of the great singer: his talent was for art, J 
and, as a painter, he outstripped, before he was \ 
fourteen, the trained masters seut down from < 
St. Petersburg to give us drawing-lessons. See, j 
prince,’’ she continued, unloosing a bracelet from < 
her arm and showing him an exquisitely-painted < 
miniature inserted on the clasp: “ he executed j 
this miniature copy of my mother’s portrait, j 
as a New-Year gift to me, before he was seven-; 
teen.” } 

Prince Stephen took the bracelet, glanced at < 
the picture, and returned it to the countess < 
without a word. His cold clear eyes never j 
strayed from her face as she continued: \ 

“ It was not only in painting that Ivan (■ 
excelled—languages, music, riding, gymnastics: \ 
he became a proficient in them all. He grew to \ 
manhood, superbly beautiful as an antique statue. \ 
He hAd, moreover, the kindest heart and the \ 
noblest disposition that ever were granted to \ 
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erring man. There was not a dog on the estate 
that would not follow him and fawn upon him— 
not a horse in our stables, however wild and 
untamed, that did not grow gentle beneath his 
caress. Even his fellow-serfs forgave him for 
the exceptional favor accorded to him and for 
the extraordinary privileges that he enjoyed.” 

She rose and walked to and fro, as though 
carried away by the force of her reminiscences 
and the fervor of her speech, still followed by 
those coldly-gleaming eyes. 

44 Ivan, noblest of men—brave, gifted, hand¬ 
some—your image rises before me as I speak, 
as if to mock at the inadequacy of my words. 
No—I cannot describe him, prince.” 

“Then let us pass over the picture of this 
Hercules-Adonis, countess, and let us hear the 
rest,” was the response, uttered with a ring of 
covert sarcasm in the silken tones. But Natalia, 
absorbed in her reminiscences, did not notice 
or did not heed this fine shade of expression. 

“ Have patience, prince,” she said, reseating 
herself: 44 1 will be as brief in the remainder 
of my narration as my crowding recollections 
will permit. When Ivan was twenty years old. 
Count Vladimir came to make a longer visit to 
us than usual. He was charmed with Ivan’s 
talent and with the pictures that he had exe¬ 
cuted, and he took the boy with him to Paris 
and to Rome, there to spend two years, in the 
study of art. At the end of that time, Ivan 
returned to Russia.” 

“And tor what reason?” remarked Prince 
Stephen. 44 In France, he was a free man ; he 
came back voluntarily to reassumo his fetters 
as a serf. He was mad!” 

“And can you not divine, prince, the reason 
of his return ? It was I—for he loved me.” 

“Ah!” Prince Stephen passed his long 
slender white hand over his mustache. “lie 
probably did not make Count Vladimir aware 
of his passion for that gentleman’s niece—else 
the knout would have made short work of both 
the love and the lover.” 

“No. But he knew that I loved him—that 
I was ready at any hour to become his wife.” 

44 You, Countess Natalia—you, the friend of 
the Czarina—a member of one of the haughtiest 
families of the Russian aristocracy ? You would 
have stooped to unite yourself in marriage with 
a serf?” 

44 Did not Peter the Great do so? Was I as 
far above Ivan as the Imperial founder of 
Russia's greatness was above the Empress 
Catherine? And then I loved him, prince. 
Ah, heaven, how I loved him—as fervently, as 
truly as he loved me, when he gave up all hia 
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hopes of liberty to return to the land that held ^ were killed. For there were three men killed 

for him slavery, but which also held me.” I in the affair, sister. How white you look, Nata- 

“ You are candid, countess, in thus giving all l lia; you are really losing your nerve, if the 

these details to the man who is to become your s death of two or three peasants and common sail- 

husband in a week from to-day.” \ ors can so overcome you.’ 

“It is my will and my intention to deal j “ Prince, from that hour I heard nothingwliat- 
frankly with you; and, indeed, the exigencies > ever concerning Ivan or his fate. I understood 
of the case demand that I should do so. I will l perfectly that my brother had, by some means, 
pass over*the history of our mutual attachment \ discovered our projected elopement, and that it 
and come to its denouement. We were—that is \ was he who had brought about the affray that 
to say, my brother and myself—spending the J had, as I then thought, cost my lover his life, 
summer at my mother’s dower-estate of Soma- \ I grew gradually to believe that he was dead, 
revna, which is near the sea. Marfa and Ivan \ and in this belief 1 was confirmed by the fact 
were numbered among the train of attendants < that neither letter nor message from him ever 
that accompanied us. We had not been long \ reached me. Time passed on, my brother died, 
at Somarevna, when Ivan came to me, one day, j and I became my own mistress and the inheri- 
pale and agitated, with a great project and a \ trix of the Vasaloff estates. My first care was 
new hope. An American man-of-war was < to visit Somarevna and to endeavor to trace out 
anchored in the bay near which our estate was } the true story of the events of the night of Ivan’s 
situated. He had made friends with some of \ disappearance. But years had gone by since 
the officers, one of whom he had met in Paris. ] then, and the terror of the commands of Count 
To this old acquaintance he had confided his < Sergius still weighed upon the people. I learned 
hopes and his projects, and, between them, i nothing, and I returned home, baffled, disco ur- 
a plan had been formed that only needed my j aged, despairing.” 

assent to be put into action. I was to leave j -- 

the house on a certain night, at midnight. Ivan j CHAPTER II. 

was to join me, and, under his guardianship, > Natalia paused for a moment, and Prince 

I was to proceed to the seashore. There a boat J Stephen asked quietly : 

from the American vessel was to be in waiting > “Then it was in this mood, countess, that you 
for us, and we were to go on board. The ship \ consented to become my wife?” 
was to sail at daybreak, and was to touch at one j “ Even so, prince. The life that seemed to 
of the nearest porta of France. There we were i me so worthless in itself, because so void and 
to be married, and were then to proceed to the \ desolate, I resolved to make of value by dedica- 
United States. My mother’s jewels were to form < ting it to the cause of Russia. When my sov- 
my dowry—as, by my flight, I relinquished all \ ereign asked for the disposal of my hand, not 
claim on the hereditary estates of the family.” i claiming it as his right as the Czar, but as a 
“You had a disinterested lover, assuredly,” } friend, almost as a father—not commanding my 
remarked Prince Stephen ; but Natalia went on \ obedience, but craving it as a favor—I consented 
without noticing the interruption. ■ to the marriage that he proposed. I did not love 

“I assented joyfully to the proposal, and all < you, prince; I avowed that freely, if you will 
things were arranged for our flight. The j remember, at our first interview. All love 
appointed night arrived. I waited long and l seemed then over for me, in this world. But 
anxiously for the signal that Ivan was to give \ within the last twenty four hours I have learned 
me, but I waited in vain. The night wore on ) the truth. Ivan is living—he is in St. Peters- 
and passed away, and still there came no tidings < burg—l have seen him once more—I have heard 
from Ivan. Early the next morning, I sought \ from his own lips the story of his flight from 
the shore of the little bay. The ship was gone. 5 Somarevna and the mystery of his disappearance 
There were traces of a struggle at one point, and j and his long silence. He was wounded almost 
on the stones there were stains of blood. As I j to death by the servants of Count Sergius, who 
retraced my steps, I met Sergius, who was com- j were acting under my brother’s orders.” 
ing in search of me. Without seeming to notice \ “ And those orders were—” 

my pallor or my agitation, he told me in a light $ “ To slay at all hazards the presumptuous serf 

off-hand way that there had been a quarrel dur- \ who had dared to love the Countess Natalia, 
ing the night between some of our servants and < Ivan was only saved by the courage and devotion 
a party of American sailors. * And I am sorry J of his American friends. He was transported on 
to say, for our uncle’s sake, that his pet and j board the vessel, and reached the shores of the 
prot£g£, Ivan Petrovich, wa«* amongst those who J United States almost in a dying state. It was 
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Weeks before he could take a pencil in his hand * what if I still insist upon the fulfillment of 
to write me a line, and months before he fairly > your promise to become my wife?” 
recovered his strength. Count Sergius undoubt- \ “ You cannot, you must not, refuse me!” She 

edly caused the suppression of all his letters, j rose to her feet, pale as ashes, with a sinister 
since not a single one has ever reached me. \ lustre in her blue eyes. 

Hut it is all over now—Ivan has regained his j 44 Pray resume your seat and listen to me 
health — he is here—and I am happy beyond < patiently, countess,” remarked Prince Stephen, 
the power of words to express. Now, prince, < with immovable calm. “You see, I heard your 
can you not imagine why I asked for this inter- j history to the very end, which was a civil act on 
view?” } my part, as I knew it all before.” 

“ You must pardon my obtuseness, countess; \ “You knew it all before?” Natalia gazed at 
but 1 cannot well imagine why you should have \ him in amazement. “And how — from what 

sent for me to tell me this story. I, your \ source?” 

betrothed husband, could naturally be expected \ “ From one whose authenticity is undeniable, 

to take but little interest iu your passion for a \ It was told me by your brother.” 
serf, except, possibly, in the way of suppressing \ “By Sergius?” 

so dangerous and so unflattering a rival.” j “Yes. You do not need to be reminded, 

“ Listeu to me, prince. If Ivan had returned 5 countess, of the unfortunate tendency to dissipa- 
to St. Petersburg after our marriage—had I \ tion which was the curse of his life. And 
learned then the truth that I have learned to-day j when, in one of the orgies that he often indulged 
—I should have closed my doors against him and in, he had taken a certain quantity of brandy, 

should never have looked upon his face again. \ he was apt to become garrulous and to converse 

1 come of a race whose women were as spotless \ freely with the nearest stranger, not only con¬ 
cerning his own affairs, but about the most 
secret of those of his family. In this way, I 
learned the whole story. I have been silent 
during your recital, wishing to learn if your 
account of the matter would differ in any point 
by Peter the Great, and who loved him in return \ from what I already knew. You have been both 
as suck a man was worthy of being loved ? She \ correct and candid, and for that I thank you. 
retired into a convent, leaving behind her one s But nothing in respect of our relations to each 
ilne for the Czar: 4 If you had been the humble \ other has been changed by this interview. I 
shipwright that you once played at being, I \ insist upon the maintenance of our engage- 
should have given you my hand ; I go now where ment and the solemnization of our marriage at 
I can give you always my prayers.’ ” j the appointed date.” 

44 1 remember the story. A miniature of the i “And you refuse to grant me my release?” 
lady was found amongst the treasures of Peter i “ I do refuse. Remember, countess, that the 
the Great when he died. Now, what is it that j shadow of a certain amount of suspicion, owing 
you wish me to do, countess?” j to my Polish extraction, has always rested upon 

44 Only this—to break off our engagement as \ me. Were I to offer so marked an insult as the 
if by your own volition. I dare not do so s canceling of our engagement would be, to the 
myself. Ivan is under the ban of the law for the s friend and favorite companion of the empress 
part he took in the fatal affray at Somarevna— \ and to the Czar himself, by annulling the alliance 
that my brother Sergius took good care to \ he had arranged for me, I might as well make 
arrange at the time. He forgot no precautions— j ready to leave for Siberia at once, as my journey 
of that you may rest assured. Then I shall > thither would be a question, not of days, but of 
leave Russia and shall join Ivan in America, \ hours.” 

as we originally intended. I shall transfer j She drew a long deep breath. “That is 
thither the proceeds of my mother’s dower- ? true, prince,” she said, slowly and in a softened 
estates of Reveland and Somarevna, abandoning \ tone. “ I have no right to involve you in ruin 
the hereditary property of the Vasaloffs to the ? for the severance of the bond that links me to 
next heir. Ivan is already a successful and j you, and that I voluntarily assumed. I will go 
celebrated painter. After our marriage, we shall j myself to the Czar, and—” 
probably go to Paris to reside, and the person- s 44 You will do nothing of the kind.” For the 
ality of the Countess Natalia will disappear \ first time during that long interview, the clear 
forever in that of Madame Petrovich.” * suave tones of Prince Stephen assumed a ring of 

“And what if I refuse to grant your request-r- menace. 


in wedlock as its men were brave upon the field 
of battle. Emperors themselves have loved the 
fair women of the Vasaloff family, and have 
loved in vain. Have you not heard the history 
of the beautiful Olga Vasaloff, who was beloved 
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“And who shall prevent me?'’ > accidents that sometimes happen in the mines. 

41 1 will.” \ Or else,” he continued, fixing his gaze with 

“And how?” j steel-like persistency on the pallid countenance 

“By simply informing you of a fact with \ before him, “I might hand -him over to my 
which you are as yet unacquainted. The serf, < grooms on my Northern estates, to be converted 
Ivan Petrovich, is not your property—he belongs j into a statue of ice. You have heard of that pas- 
to me.” \ time, doubtless. When the winter weather is at 

“ Must I then remind you, prince, of the law > its coldest—when the thermometer has fallen far 
by which no serf can be sold apart from the \ below zero—the future statue is led out and is 
land on which he dwells? Ivan is one of the < stripped naked. Then each of his comrades in 
natives of Somarevua, and Somarevna, since the i turn dashes a bucket of water over him. The 
death of my brother, is my own.” | water freezes as it falls, and by the time a dozen 

“Pardon me: Somarevna was sold to me bj r 1 or two have taken part in the sport, the statue is 
Count Sergius, after a gambling-bout at his club, in ■ complete—and lifeless. He will make a fine 
which he lost more roubles than I care to enumer- j statue, will your handsome Ivan.’ 
ate to you. I was his chief creditor after that \ “ Oh, fiend ! fiend ! why do you torture me in 

famous night, which is still celebrated in the club- \ this way ?” She wrung her hands in the inten- 
annals of St. Petersburg, and I accepted the title- \ sity of her anguish. “ I yield—I give up the 
deeds of that estate as a settlement in full for all \ struggle—I am powerless before your determined 
my claims. I had already a hope of becoming \ cruelty. I will marry you, Prince Zavalensky, 
your husband, countess, and I was determined to 5 and 1 wish you joy of your wife. But I insist 
clear all possible obstacles from my path.” j upon one condition—Ivan's safety and freedom 

“And if I were to offer you in exchange for \ must be secured before your ring is placed upon 
Somarevna—” < my finger.” 

“Pardon me: All the wealth at your disposal j “Until our marriage-day, provided that Mr. 
would not suffice to purchase it from me. Look } Armstrong, of the American Legation, at once 
jou, countess; we may as well understand each l takes measures to depart from Russia, I shall 
other at once. All my hopes and my future \ take no step to procure his detention. Of this I 
prospects of political or military advancement s pledge you my honor,” Prince Stephen rejoined, 
lie in the obtaining of your hand in marriage. $ composedly. 

As the husband of Natalia Vasaloff, the Prince l “Honor—your honor!” she murmured, with 

Zavalensky may hope to rise above the preju- > scathing bitterness. “I will trust you, however, 
dices created by his family’s nationality. There- > for I, in turn, pledge to you my honor, that, if 
fore, I repeat that I maintain in full force your j harm happen to Ivan Petrovich through your 
promise to beeome my wife.” \ machinations, you will find a corpse on your 

“ I refuse! Come what may, I will break off marriage-day when you come to seek a bride, 
my engagement!” \ This I swear to you—you hear me, prince—I 

A sinister smile quivered for a moment around \ swear it!” 
the thin finely-cut lips of the prince. j She extended her hand, with a gesture of 

“ You forget, countess, that the fate of the serf \ ineffable solemnity, toward a picture of one of 
Ivan is in my hands. The police have been already j the saints of the Greek Church that hung, framed 
warned to hold themselves in readiness to arrest < in its golden shrine, near where she stood. Then, 
the fugitive. But I have not yet given them the J suddenly, once more, she turned upon Prince 
necessary indications—namely, that he is to be \ Stephen the lightning glances of her blue burn- 
found amongst the members of the suite of the < ing eyes. 

American Minister, bearing the name of Arm- \ “ If I were a weaker woman or you a weaker 

strong and disguised as an interpreter.” \ man,” she said, slowly, after a pause, “ I might 

A cry broke from the paling lips of his hearer. \ rend the air with passionate supplications. Yet, 
“ But I should not press against him the old \ bethink you well, prince, what it is that you are 
Accusation of the affray at Somarevna ; for, after \ about to do. You will crush out all the woman- 
all, I believe that no one was killed or even seri- \ hood in my heart that dwelt there, vital and 
ously hurt in that affair. I myself should j intense by reason of the one great love of my 
prefer to remain the master of his destiny. I ) life, and you will leave there only the Russian.” 
might send him to work in the salt-mines on my \ She paused, pressing one hand hard against 
estates in Galicia. Men have been known to \ her bosom, as if in actual physical pain. The 
issue from those pitiless caverns eyeless, voice- j prince watched her without the slightest show 
less, crippled, from the effects of the mysterious \ of emotion or feeling of any sort. If she had 
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just uttered the most unimportant remark on < survive the man I love, if by dying I can be 
some subject indifferent to both, the expression \ revenged upon his murderer. Remember what 
of his face could not have been calmer or more \ I say, prince!” 

unconcerned. ’ < “These are harsh words, countess, and they 

After an instant's silence, Natalia went on, in are unnecessary. Every facility shall be afforded 
a voice still lower, still slower, than before, but j Ivan Petrovich for his departure from Russia, 
fuller of relentless determination than the wildest j And now I take my leave of you—not to see 
outburst of passion could have been : \ you again until the day you have yourself 

“ Henceforth my life must be devoted to my j appointed.” 
country and my Czar. Son of an alien and a hos- \ “Wait! I have never yet offered you a 
tile race, beware how, in the future, you lift your \ betrothal-gift. Accept this.” And, as she spoke, 
hand against holy Russia! You have bidden, to she placed in the hand of the prince a small object, 
share your home and your fireside, no fond J He bowed and left her, and, when he was 
devoted spouse, but an incarnate Nemesis. Yet \ once seated in his carriage and took the oppor- 
my own wrecked happiness shall cry for ven- tunity to examine the gift so strangely offered, 
geance in vain if only you remain a loyal subject j he found it to be one of the links of the girdle 
of the Czar. I have warned you; now go! Do { of enameled silver that Natalia had worn during 
not approach me again till our wedding-day. ' their interview. Under the nervona pressure of 
And then, if Ivan be not free and in safety, you j her fingers, it had been twisted like a scrap of 
will find that my vast fortune, my political affin- \ paper. 

ities—all—will have escaped you. I shall not j [to bb concluded.] 



DREAMING OF SUMMER. 


BY FLOHENC 


Now the autumn lute doth wutn*. 

Ami tin* pray clouds, dropping rain, ' 

Parting, show n cold blue sky t 

Ah the tierce winds drive them by. ^ 

In tlm woods', with weary trend, I 

I walk where summer lieth dead ; 

Shadow* pale go hurrying post; 1 

Withered leaves whirl in the blast; \ 

} 

Aspens stretch a ghostly hand ; ;> 

Giant oak-trees naked stand ; ^ 

And the pine-trees bow and moan > 

For the summer richness flown. \ 

I pause where pine and aspen meet, !; 

With the clear brook at my feet, ! 
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To listen to its song, with rhyme 
So like its song of summer-time. 

And, with the brook’s low-murmured lay. 
To summer lands I float away — 

To sunny summer’s mystic land, 

Where youth and love rove hand in hand. 

Birds are singing, gray bees drone, 

All my fierce unn*st has flown ; 

Afar, the kine sound drowsy bells. 

And perfect peace within me dwells. 

But ah, I start and wake—and lo 1 
The cold clouds are sifting snow: 

So careless I, thm to forget 
The many tasks that ’wait me yet J 
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IT FRANK LEE BENEDICT 



OING toward the house, 
Robert Ogden saw An- 
setli Leaf for the first 
time. She was standing 
in the wide verandah 
which stretched along 
the front of the quaint 
old homestead, trying to 
arrange some rebellious 
creepers of the woodbine 
which grew in luxuriant 
masses to the very roof. 
She did not see him as 
he walked up the grassy 
path, so he was able to study at leisure the 
fine pose of her figure which at once Btruck 
his artistic eye. No woman who wore a corset 
could ever stretch her arms so freely, and only 
one who had had plenty of exercise could pos¬ 
sess a physique so harmoniously developed. 

He knew at once that she must be the 
grandaughter of whom Mrs. Leaf had spoken 
when he came to the house that morning, and, 
supported by the influence of his acquaintance, 
the rector, proffered his request to be received 
as a lodger for the summer. Blessed as she was 
with this world’s goods, old Mrs. Leaf's New- 
England instincts made her still like to gather 
as well as to save, aud the wise clergyman was 
careful to state that, though he knew it was not 
her habit to receive inmates, he had ventured 
to bring his former college-chum because ho 
wanted quiet and home-comforts, which could 
not be found either at the hotel or the boarding¬ 
houses in the village, and then Mr. Ogden’s 
agreeable face and manner did the rest. 

An arrangement satisfactory to both parties 
was concluded—a couple of charming upper 
rooms assigned for Ogden’s use; and, having 
had his luggage sent over and spent the after¬ 
noon chatting about old days with the rector, 
he had come back to the house at sunset, to be 
in time for supper. 

He walked slowly toward the steps, wondering 
if Anseth Leaf’s face would be as remarkable 
as her figure, and, in another moment, having 
arranged the young shoots to her satisfaction, 
she turned so as to give him full opportunity 
to decide. 


A handsome countenance, but rather from 
expression than regularity of feature; the com¬ 
plexion clear and pale; the head and neck 
magnificently poised on the shapely bust; hair 
a dusky brown, with bronze lights in its rich 
waves. Then she lifted her eyes, in regard to 
whose beauty there could not be two opinions— 
gray, soft, yet lambent: then he had no further 
space for criticism or admiration. She saw him 
and moved forward with a littlfe smile, saying 
in a voice of courteous ease: 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Ogden. It is Mr. Ogden, 
I know. There’s the advantage of living in a 
quiet neighborhood, where there are seldom any 
strangers seen — one can't make unfortunate 
blunders as to identity.” 

“And therefore I can be certain that I am 
speaking to Miss Leaf,” he replied, bowing, 
while one of his sunny smiles lighted the coun¬ 
tenance that looked somewhat severe in repose. 

“And grandma told you that we were only 
two lone females in this great barrack, so you 
cannot claim a much keener gift of intuition 
than I,” she .said. “But here comes grandma 
now, so we can be properly and decorously 
introduced.” 

Old Mrs. Leaf appeared in the doorway, as 
erect as if she had been forty instead of seventy- 
five; a very stately old lady, in spite of her 
diminutive size : quite one’s idea of a fairy god¬ 
mother, with her snowy hair and her musical 
voice, which sounded like a little peal of silver 
bells, though possessing a certain ring of author¬ 
ity which completed the aptitude of the elfin 
metaphor. 

“Very glad to see you, Mr. Ogden,” she said, 
“and so is my Anseth; though she declared, 
to-day, that she didn’t know whether we should, 
be the greatest bother to you or you to us.” 

“Grandma, you are incorrigible!” cried 
Anseth, laughing, not. in the least embarrassed, 
but with just a sufficient shade of confusion to 
make her color. 

“ I told her,” pursued the old lady, nodding 
her dainty cap, “ that I never let anybody bother 
me, and that I never bothered anybody except 
when it was for that person’s good—then I never 
hesitated.” 

“ I will try not to be a nuisance, Miss Leaf,” 
rejoined Ogden, laughing; “and I am very 
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grateful to your grandmother and you for taking 
me in/’ 

“ She had nothing to do with it,” said the old 
fairy. “ I am obliged to put a great deal on 
her—all sorts of out-of-door work ; but I make 
up for that by never letting her have her own 
way—things must be balanced/’ 

•* Perhaps Mr. Ogden would like to look after 
his special things,’* observed her grandaughter; 
“your trunks are safe upstairs.” 

“ You’d much better let Anseth show you the 
garden before it gets dark,” said Mrs. Leaf. 
“ 1 know you wonder how she ever got that 
name—people always do. I’m proud of it— 

I invented it myself.” 

“It certainly sounds odd — but it's very 
quaint and pretty,” Ogden replied; “ but I 
<;jiii’t imagine how you got at it.” 

“ Nobody can,” said the old fairy. “ 1 should 
hate the person who presumed to guess anywhere 
near right! This was the way : Her father was 
named Seth; he was my only boy, and he mar¬ 
ried the best girl in the world, and her name 
was Ann.” 

“Ah !” said Mr. Ogden, comprehendingly. 

“Exactly! I dropped one ‘n’—I can’t bear 
to see anything wasted—and there you have it! 
And now, Anseth, why don’t you show the 
garden? It will soon be dusk.” 

“ This is already a case of bothering you for 
your own good, Mr. Ogden,” said Anseth, 
merrily. 

“But I want to see it. If it is in keeping 
with this charming old house, it must be j 
delightful.” | 

“It’s as old-fashioned as I am, and you can’t \ 
say any more!” pronounced the fairy. “The] 
June roses are only just coming out; but wait j 
a little and you will find the sight worth waiting j 
for.” j 

She went back into the house, and Anseth i 
and Mr. Ogden passed down the sycamore-walk \ 
toward the great garden, where hosts of early | 
flowers of every description glowed in the last' 
glories of sunset and perfumed the air with j 
their breath. \ 

Mr. Ogden was a very direct straighforward 
man, and, before they reached the gate, he said \ 
frankly: l 

“ I do hope, Miss Leaf, that you don’t find ? 
my coming here a nuisance; but I suppose it \ 

isn’t quite pleasant to have a stranger suddenly J 

flung in on you.” ? 

“You’ll not be a stranger long,” she replied, 
in a tone as silvery as her grandmother’s—only, 
with her, the tone of authority was softened to 
a certain ring of decision. “ I was a little 


taken aback when grandma told me; but, after 
I learned who it was— You see, I have often 
heard the rector speak of you.” 

“Oh, then you heard only good—poor old 
Fenton always would believe my very common 
clay the best porcelain. And you are sure you 
are not annoyed at my coming?” 

“I can go further,” she replied, as frankly 
as a boy: “1 think it will be very pleasant for 
grandma and me if you are good enough to 
notice us. She is too old and I too busy to 
make visits, so we live a good deal alone; 
trouble you won't be, in that big house; and 
we have a capital cook and a fair housemaid, 
so you run no risk of being starved or your 
comfort neglected.” 

“ I had no fear of that,” he rejoined, laughing. 
“ But, now the dread of annoying you is off my 
mind, I can enjoy the garden in peace. What 
a dear old place it is!” 

They wandered up and down the paths till 
long after it was too dusky to see the flowers, 
and found numerous subjects of interest to 
talk about, as even strangers who chance to be 
sympathetic speedily can. 

Suddenly, the full moon started up from 
behind a neighboring hill and flooded the garden 
with soft yellow light, and Anseth said: 

“ We must go in at once: grandma will not 
forgive us if we are late for supper.” 

Back to the house they went—through the 
wide hall, with spacious apartments on either 
hand, into a cozy room, where Mrs. Leaf sat 
placidly knitting by a shaded lamp. 

“You must have looked at every rose in the 
garden, Mr. Ogden,” she said, “so you have 
earned your supper; and here comes Clorinda 
to say that it is ready.” 

When bed-time arrived and Ogden was alone 
in his room, he told himself that he had not, 
in a long while, passed an evening so pleasant. 
He was glad that a letter from Mr. Fenton had 
induced him to select this picturesque Penn¬ 
sylvania valley to pass at least a part of the 
season of enforced inactivity which lay before 
him. 

Ogden was thirty now, and, while still quite 
young, had achieved an enviable reputation in 
his profession as an engineer. During the past 
two years, he had somewhat overworked him¬ 
self. lie had planned and completed a branch 
of the Pacific Railway, in a series of dizzying 
zigzags down a mountain almost as perpendicular 
as an exclamation-point; had brought into suc¬ 
cessful operation an invention connected with 
fhe machinery of rolling-mills which I cannot 
pretend to explain ; and had written a book on 
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subjects pertaining to bis profession, equally a < “ and he says yours are admitted to be the 
mystery to me, though it was muctf praised by \ best-managed farms in the county.” 
the wise, and he had earned plenty of money j “Of course,” said the old fairy, in the 
as well. I commonplace tone of a person stating a self- 

But, following the usual habit of clever j evident fact. “ Whatever Anseth does is done 
Americans with a superabundance of energy, J thoroughly and in the very best way possible.” 
he had overdone matters, though the doctors \ Ogden read the paper, strolled to the top of 
agreed that all he needed was a few months’ l the nearest hill and back, reaching the house 
rest. He felt this himself, and, possessing as J again a little after twelve, just as Miss Leaf 
much common-seuse as cleverness, he did not \ rode up, looking as graceful on her handsome 
put off the required repose until it could be - gray horse as Penthesilea herself could have 
of no avail: it was less than a month since J done. 

the medical fiat had been pronounced, and here \ In the afternoon, he went with the old fairy 
he was already in his retreat. He had of late \ for a drive; had a long walk with Anseth later; 
been tormented by sleeplessness ; but, this night, \ and then there followed an evening as pleasant 
he fell asleep almost as soon as his head touched \ as the previous one. The ensuing morning, 
the pillow. No brief doze, to be followed by \ having had a horse put at his disposal, he 
rousing with a start and waiting till almost \ accompanied Miss Leaf in her rounds, and they 
daylight before he could sleep again—but honest \ visited the farms and the mills. Ogden found 
healthful slumber, which lasted so far into the \ his companion as well versed in business-matters 
morning that, by the time he had bathed and as a practical man, as well read as a professional 
dressed, it was so late he felt actually ashamed s student, as natural as a child, and as thorougli- 
to appear belowstairs. S bred as a woman who did nothing but study the 

Grandma Leaf greeted him with her gracious 5 requirements of conventional society, 
smile, made light of his excuses, and met his > She had been very carefully educated—had 
request to be called in future with a decided > traveled with her grandmother over nearly the 
refusal. > whole of Europe and her own country, and, 

“ You are to sleep as long as you can and j until the fairy had grown so old that she did not 
whenever you can—make a dormouse of your- \ care for much exertion, a portion of each winter 
self as nearly as possible. I know what you j had been spent either in Boston or New York, 
men need when you will let your minds make i To Robert Ogden, this was the beginning of 
slaves of your bodies; you always forget that j a long series of charming days and weeks. Tlje 
an insurrection must follow sooner or later.” s rides, drives, and walks became established 
She presided over his breakfast, which was daily matters, and almost the only breaks in 
perfect even to the coffee, and made it evident their home-life were made by visits from the* 
that she had already adopted him as one of her rector and the little circle of neighbors. Anseth 
family, to be petted and admired and tyrannized had decided, that spring, that she did not carfr 
over in a half-playful, wholly agreeable fashion, to invite friends to come and stay with her, as 
“I hope Miss Leaf is well, this morning,” i had usually been her habit during the summer 
he said. I months ; and, after Mr. Ogden's arrival, grandma 

“She never was anything else in her life; j forgot to rebel and wonder, as she had at first 
even measles and whooping-cough didn’t pull \ done. 

her down as a child,” said the old fairy. “ She I Charmed weeks, indeed, to Robert Ogden ; his 
has my constitution, and, if she never inherited l health improved rapidly; he had ample leisure 
anything else from me, she ought to be j for books, and a most intelligent companion at 
grateful.” \ hand to share his literary pleasures, whethu* 

“ Yes, indeed! Is she out?” \ occupied with novels and poetry, or studies of a 

“Bless me, yes! She was off on horseback j graver character. He had no intention or wi.sli 
at six o'clock: she had to ride over to West j to fall in love with any woman, and Anseth had 
Farm, as we call it. We let that on shares, and \ no desire to be fallen in love with—indeed, she 
she has more trouble with it than with all the \ hardly considered herself free for such indul- 
rest of the land and the saw-mill and flour- \ gence. It had made their intercourse from the 
mill put together. She manages everything j first all the pleasanter, that she had gathered 
out-of-doors—has since she was nineteen, and j from Miss Fenton’s remarks that Ogden was. 
that’s four years ago.” \ engaged. 

“ I had heard something of her skill and J Now Miss Fenton was the best old maid in the 

energy from Mr. Fenton,” rejoined Ogden; - world, as she was one of the plainest, with no. 
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two features that belonged to the same face, and < case,” Ogden averred. “ I didn't dream I had 
her hair drawn so tightly up in a knot on the \ such a reserve of indolence in me.” 
top of her head that it was a wonder how she ; “And this last month you have been busy,” 
ever contrived to shut her eyes. She cheerfully J Anseth reminded him, “yop have your new 
devoted her life to her widowed brother and his j book fairly begun.” 

live children. She was a Lucretia for virtue, a \ “This is the very place for him to finish it 
Martha for industry, andaGriselda for patience, \ in,” pronounced the fairy, with an extra click 
and meant to be as truthful as George Washing- j of her knitting-needles. 

ton, yet she was always stating as facts astound- • “ Certainly the pleasantest,” said Ogden. “ I 

ing propositions evolved out of her inner con- j shall see the doctor while I am in town—perhaps 
sciousness, and this assertion in regard to Ogden j he will order me (o stay till November.” 
was one of them. \ “At the very least, if he is as wise as I take 

But it put Anseth Leaf completely at her ease, j him to be,” chimed in the old fairy, 

and she could enjoy this man’s companionship as \ So Ogden was only to be gone four days, yet 
freely as if he had been her brother. Deter- > somehow they looked very long in anticipation, 
minedly cheerful as she always was, life had i The elfin godmother was the first to remark this 
held an experience which cast a certain shadow ; discrepancy between time as measured by 
over her—and the worst of the matter was, that ■ mathematical rules, and time as measured by 
she could not decide whether that experience \ the feelings—then the other two fully agreed 
was to be relegated to the past, or allowed to j with her. 

exercise a dominating influence over her future. \ Ogden made ready and set off by the night 
She was doubtful wliat it was right to do; a J express, which halted at the village station not 
little doubtful, too, decided as her character was, I from any heed of travelers, but. in order to let 
what her own sentiments really were, and, for f its thirsty engine drink—and sped away across 
the first time in her life, she allowed herself to \ mountains and through valleys to the great city, 
procrastinate even where the complete analyzing ? to which he returned as changed in some things 
of her own feelings was concerned. A season J as if years had elapsed since he left it. 
of probation had been agreed on ; until its close, < Nearly thirty, I said, this man was, and with- 
she would enjoy the luxury of not reflecting, so \ out intention or wish to fall in love. Yet now, 
far as was possible; she did not mean to be so \ he suddenly discovered that he had done so, 
weak, but, when she found that she was, she did < when the discovery came too late for him to 
not struggle against her lack of firmness. < oppose—had he desired—the barrier of his will 

So the months passed; not quickly, though j against this extraneous force which had insidi- 
the days were full of occupation and enjoyment ously made its way with such determining power 
both to Anseth and Ogden—it seemed a long, into the deepest channels of his nature. As a 
long time that they had lived thus in close com- < rule, men perceive quickly, and admit without 
panionship: it actually Appeared odd to recall a \ reserve to themselves, when lote comes. But 
season when they were not as now associated in j the knowledge was a surprise to Ogden, though 
study, sympathy, and pleasure. J almost, in the first flash thereof, the thing 

June blossomed into July; August came and j appeared so natural that he could only wonder 
burned out its eager passionate life, and golden \ that life had been endurable before he met and 
September ran half its course before there was J loved this Anseth Leaf. But then it had only 
the slightest break in that band of sunny weeks. \ been a preparation therefor—he wished it had 
Then some business which could not be settled j been a better one—still he had a stand in the 
by letter summoned Ogden to New York: he ? world which did not make it a presumption to 
received the message at noon, and must start ask for that priceless gift—her love, 
that evening. | Had she learned to care? He went swiftly 

“ If 1 had not grown a hopelessly idle wretch,” back over the memories of the past months, 
he said, “ I suppose I should make this the end of J He was as far as possible from that meanest 
my holiday. I am perfectly well—that is cer- form of masculine vanity, the thinking that 
tain—quite able to work.” j no woman could refuse his love; yet he hoped 

“ You must not think of doing anything of, that she cared. Doubtless, she had been as 
the sort.” said the old fairy. “Your doctors unconscious as he; but, surely, she must care- 
ordered you six months’ rest before beginning fate could not be so cruel as to have forced this 
your professional labors — it is dishonest to • glimpse of Paradise on him only to snatch it 
employ a doctor and not obey him implicitly.” j away and leave him in the dark. 

“ I am only culpably ready to do so in this \ Not quite thirty, he did not know how cruel 
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fate can be—come human beings never are ( during the fair summer weeks, than she had 
called on to learn the full extent of her deadly 5 dreamed ? 

power and will to thwart and hurt. Some j The possibility set his heart to beating 
among mortals must be born to happiness, else > violently; but self-control was habitual with 
the gross amount of the article would go to > him, and, in an instant, he could speak quietly 
waste—unless, maybe, when soured, it might \ enough. 

serve for misery, as the choicest wine makes the \ “Then you must have missed me every 
sharpest vinegar. < moment,” he said. 

The four days grew into a week and two days ■ “ Except when we were busy, and that was 

over, before Robert Ogden’B business allowed \ most of the time,” replied Anseth, laughing: 
him to set out on his return. There had been 5 “ we can go as far as that without flattering 
an interchange of telegrams and friendly notes \ your masculine vanity.” 

between him and the inmates of the quiet valley \ “ He has none!” added grandma, indignantly, 

home that looked, to his yearning eyes, the i “ I never saw a man so free from anything of the 
loveliest spot on earth. But 110 hint of his \ sort. You have often said so yourself, Anseth.” 
secret found its way into his letters; he could \ “Oh, grandma, grandma, it won't be your 
not risk disappointment by any premature i fault if the weakness is not fostered in him,” 
betrayal thereof. It would be bliss enough, for \ Anseth cried; and then they all laughed, 
a time, once more to sun himself in her presence \ After supper, the rector came up ; contrary 
—he would remain in the valley and finish his \ to custom, a couple of other visitors dropped 
book, aided by her companionship and wise 5 in: so they were not for a moment alone. But, 
counsels. Her quick intuitions would discover S that first evening, it was pleasure sufficient to 
tlie change in him, perhaps rouse her out of her i be in her presence, to watch every word and 
unconsciousness and teach her that his love < glance. 

might become of value in her life. Before his l The next morning, Anseth was busy, os it was 
departure, he could speak; by that time, she i her day for regulating accounts with all the men 
would have grown accustomed to the contempla- \ on the farm and in the mills. In the afternoon, 
tion of the idea. Surely, he should succeed in \ she and Ogden went out on horseback, as 
winning the highest guerdon that fate could \ grandma did not care to drive. They had a 
hold for him—fate who, in her kindness, had \ pleasant ride, yet somehow their conversation 
brought them at first so unexpectedly together. : drifted into very sober channels; and, in answer 
It was late in the afternoon when he reached } to a remark of his, she surprised him by a 
his journey’s end. He was expected; grandma ; speech which did not sound in the least like 
and Anseth were waiting for him in the great J her usual decision and cheerfulness, 
roomy carry-all drawn up at a safe distance \ “ It is so hard sometimes to know what is 

from the station. It was a delightful meeting; < right,” she said: “so difficult to decide what 
the ancient fairy radiant, Anseth serenely glad ; < is really for our own happiness and that of 
und they drove away through the golden light \ others.” 

toward the old house. To Ogden, it was a drive { Just then, the rector came riding down a side 
along an enchanted road leading straight to j road and joined them; they went on together, and 
a magical palace of peace and rest. 5 there was no further opportunity to pursue the 

“This is like coming home,” he said, in the ? conversation. After they reached home, Ogden, 
deep tone, with a slight quiver in it, which his \ in bis room, puzzled himself a little over that 
voice took when he was greatly moved. “ You \ speech—he must ask her what it meant. But, 
can’t think what it is to a man who has had no J very likely, it was only a chance general remark : 
home ties for years.” \ it could have no special application to herself; 

“That's the way we want it to seem,” said j he was too happy, too buoyed up by unwonted 
grandma; “ and we are so glad to get you back. \ hope, for auy trifle to affect his equanimity. 

He doesn’t know how we have missed him— j After supper, they were all seated in the 
does he, Anseth ?” ^verandah; the evening was so warm, that 

“ He must judge by remembering how much \ grandma scornfully rejected the idea of going 

or how little he has missed us,” Anseth replied, > indoors. There had been an accident on the 

playfully: yet Ogden fancied that, in face and j railway—nobody hurt; but the train had been 
voice, there was a slight indefinable change— \ delayed, and Jem, the black boy, had gone down 
it was pot shyness. Oh, no matter what it was } to the village to bring the belated letters, 
not—did it mean that separation had given j He come back while they sat there, and 

her warning that he had grown more to her, \ Anseth took the package. 
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“ Three for you, Mr. Ogden,” she said : “ you J He sat dull and stunned ; he could neither stir* 
have more than your share. Grandma, here is \ nor speak. That soft voice with its cheerful 
your precious newspaper.” J ring had indeed been the trump of doom, which 

“ But you have a letter,” said grandma, whose j shivered the world into ruins .at his feet, 
eyes were as keen as a girl s of twenty. \ “ Oh, please, ma’am, poor Mary Camp is in the 

“Yes,” Anseth said, as she moved toward the S kitchen, and she does so want to see you—her 
door. j man's got into trouble again,” said Clorinda’s 

“ Is it from Jack?” demanded the old lady. 5 voice in the doorway. . 

“Yes,” Anseth replied again, and went into \ “I expected it,” grandma answered, and 
the house. i hurried away. 

Mr. Ogden sat watching her; the old fairy’s j Ogden rose. To ascend the stairs was like 
voice roused him. * climbing a mountain. He was in his room at 

“Anseth said I might tell you,” she began, j last; the moon shining in; the honeysuckle* 
“That letter is from Jack. You’ve heard us; vine whispering softly in the stillness, 
speak of him.” \ The sound of the clock roused him—it was 

“I remember—a relative, I believe,” Ogden j nine; he had been there two hours. There— 
answered, untroubled by premonition of evil. j: where? Not in his chamber, surely—down in 
“Yes; a son of a first cousin of mine—almost < some hell that had gaped to swallow him when 
like a boy of my own—he and Anseth were both j the world broke asunder at his feet, 
here while children,” said grandma. “ He’s as J A knock at the door—Clorinda asking if he 
handsome as a picture—full of talent, too—but \ wanted anything. Somebody answered the 
he's been a little wild.” < inquiry — was that his voice? He wanted 

Ogden comprehended that in some way he had j nothing—he was busy—she would please say 
been making them fresh trouble—needed help, \ good-night for him to the ladies. 


probably—that was what Anseth’s speech ipeant. 

With her clear sense of justice, she was doubt¬ 
ful whether it could be right to give aid that 
would only be wasted. 

“ 1 don’t think I ever heard his last name,” 
he said. 

“ No? How odd. But, you see, this summer, 


“ 1 suppose he had letters that must be 
answered at once,” grandma observed, to 
Anseth. The two had been busy all the even* 
ing—grandma in comforting poor Mary Camp,. 
Anseth with her accounts. “And Jack is com¬ 
ing back,” said the old lady, joyfully, as Anseth 
accompanied her to her room. “My dear, I'm 


everything has been wrong. But it’s all right J the happiest old woman alive.” 
now. Jack—his name is Jack Halford—” ““ 

“ Why, I used to know him,” Ogden inter¬ 
rupted. 

“How glad I am!” said grandma. “A 
splendid fellow, wasn’t he?” 

“ Full of talent, and very impulsive and 
generous,” Ogden replied, but did not add that 
he wasted his talents, and that his generous 
impulses usually degenerated into wanton extrav¬ 
agance. 

Then grandma's voice broke his musings; 
there was a rush and whir in his ears as if her 
soft tones had been a trumpet of doom. What 
was she saying? Had he heard those words? 

“Anseth and Jack were engaged,” repeated 
grandma. “ Well, he did try her patience—so \ 
often going wrong. Then he went off to < 

Colorado. She did not exactly break the j 
engagement, but I was terribly afraid she would. < 

She promised that, if he remained steady for a \ 
year at his business, he should come back—and \ 
it's all right now. I have shown her gradually J 
what was for the best. 1 have kept Jack up to j 

the mark. Since you went away, it has been J for the first time, a perception of his secret 
settled—Jack is coming back.” \ struck her. In another instant, he was seated in 


The next morning, Robert Ogden came down¬ 
stairs with a still white face, and this was what 
he said: 

“ My plans are all upset—I am called away. 
I have asked Jem to drive me to the station—I’ve 
just time to catch the train.” 

Grandma gave a little cry; Anseth hurried 
forward and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ It is bad news. I am so sorry,” she said. 

“Bad news,” he echoed, “but I can’t talk 
of it.” 

Grandma bustled about; forced him to drink 
a cup of coffee. She lamented a little, but his 
words had sealed her lips as well as those of 
Anseth. Neither could intrude with a single 
question. 

“You’ve grown to.be like one of my own,” 
grandma said, as she kissed him good-bye^ 
“ Write—come back as soon as you can.” 

Anseth went with him into the verandah; 
their hands met in a parting clasp. 

“ If we could only help you,” she sighed. 

He smiled strangely. As her eyes met hia*. 
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the carriage and driving rapidly away down the | 
road. \ 

Ten days later, he was in a Western town \ 
where he had some business. The evening of his \ 
arrival, he came face to face with Jack Halford, j 
who was overjoyed to meet him ; had heard from \ 
grandma that he had been at the homestead ; < 
talked for two with his old volubility; was \ 
handsome, light-hearted as ever, with the same \ 
careless smile, the same untrustworthy light in j 
liis eyes, the same utter incapacity to take any- J 
thing in life seriously. f 

“I had to stop overnight here,” he said; “it \ 
wa 3 on my way, and Anseth had asked me to \ 
attend to some property she owns here; she’d 
never have forgiven me if I failed to do it— 
awfully strict, you know, about business, she is 
always.’* 

“And it has taken you three days,” Ogden 
said ; “ you must rather have grudged the time.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Jack, with his happy 
laugh, “ I finished the business in a few hours; 
but, you see, there was a lot of people here I 
knew—the Roan Opera Troupe—met them in 
Denver—first-rate lot—and they wouldn’t let 
me go; but they left for Chicago to-day—I’m off 
in the morning.” 

Ogden wanted to escape his companionship, 
but could not. The main portion of the hotel 
was full. They had been put in two chambers of 
a small wing, with a sitting-room between; and 
Jack kept him there till late, talking of a 
thousand things in his inconsequent manner— 
of Anseth, of their past, his experiences in 
Colorado, his general theories of life, and a 
man’s privileges. 

“ I shall settle down now,” he said; “ at bottom, 
I’m fonder of Anseth than anybody else, but 
I've a weakness for women. By Jove, I believe, 
if grandma hadn’t settled matters, I’d have 
married little Lucy Swan in Denver—there’ll be 
heaps of money! I’ve Baved some myself— 
you wouldn’t believe me capable of it. Well, 
of course I don’t mean to spend all my days on 
that old farm; we must have a year in Europe. 
I’ve a scheme sure to win—I could smash Monte 

Carlo_it can’t fail where the game is honest. 

I’d have made a fortune by it in Frisco if they 
hadn’t cheated. Let’s have a glass of punch— 
it’s dry work talking! Oh, yes, I’m all right j 
now—Anseth will keep me straight; of course I | 
love her. But, by Jove, Lucy was bewitching.” j 

And this was the half-developed vacuous \ 
creature to whom Anseth Leaf had given her > 
heart—a man of brilliant possibilities, not one | 
of which would ever be realized! Life was a 
cheat—the world hell. Ogden could hardly i 
Vol. XCIV.—24. 


keep the tiger in him down—he so longed to 
spring on the lithe handsome creature and 
choke his life out. And this was himself, Robert 
Ogden—upright, kind, always meaning so to 
live that he need not be ashamed of his own 
companionship! This was what he had come 
to—let him sit in judgment on no other man! 

He rose abruptly and vowed that he must go 
to bed. In spite of Jack’s persuasions, he went 
into liis own room and shut the door. Presently, 
he heard Jack go into his, whistling the refrain 
from an opera-bouffe in a tone as rich and clear 
as a mocking-bird’8. 

It was midnight; the hotel stood at the edge 
of the town ; the moon came up red and angry, 
and glared over the wide stretch of prairie; 
a sluggish stream muttered and complained lazily 
just beyond the road ; the stillness about was 
oppressive; the fierce tempest again at its height 
| in Robert Ogden’s soul. 

\ The round of dismal days, filled with ceaseless 
J occupation, and the awful nights, as utterly 
\ sleepless to him os if Blumber had deserted the 
| universe, had told on Ogden’s lately-acquired 
; strength. Physical lassitude at last made itself 
j felt—he was suddenly so weary that he had 
J hardly strength to rise and prepare for bed. 

\ As he moved from the window out of which 
| he had been leaning, a powerful odor of smoke 
l struck his nostrils; blue spirals were floating in 
< under the crevices of the ill-fitting door—coming 
! faster, gathering in volume, ns he looked. 

\ In an instant, he knew what it was: the wing 
s in which they were had not been used for some 
\ time; Jack had complained of cold and insisted 
| on a fire; it had been necessary to kindle the 
\ furnacO; the porter objected, saying that it had 
j not been cleaned since last year; but Jack had 
\ his way—he always had it. This was what had 
\ happened: there had been something wrong 
J with one of the flues; the open registers in 
>. the sitting-room and Jack’s bed-chamber were 
J giving free admission to the clouds of smoke— 
\ the deadly vapors which meant death to any 
J sleeper, if not roused before their poisonous gas 
dulled his senses. 

And Jack was sleeping soundly; he had not 
been tipsy—just enough affected by tho punch to 
sleep heavily when the slight excitement of the 
alcohol wore off. And he was asleep ; if awake, 
he would Bometimo since have given the alarm ; 
and, if still asleep, he would never wake in this 
world unless roused by extraneous aid. 

This handsome unstable creature, with so much 
germ of good in him, yet, from indolence, indul¬ 
gence, selfishness, so much worse than many a 
worse man! Certain to wreck the Ilfs of tho 
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woman lie married, to waste her fortune—gamble, 
keep race-horses, make love to other women, 
reform, give fresh promises, only each time to 
fall back into a deeper gulf till he reached the 
depth from whence any coming forth would be 
impossible. 

And the woman whose life ho was to wreck, 
whose heart he was to break, was Anseth Leaf— 
Anseth Leaf, of all women the queen and cyno¬ 
sure! Ami she must live to rue her girlish 
folly—to know her feeling had never been love, 
only affection: a belief that she alone could aid 
this weak nature to struggle up to the light— 
to grow firm and fixed—holding it her duty. 

Aud the deadly smoke was gathering thicker. 
Was not the sleeper in the hands of fate? Only 
a minute while these terrible thoughts surged 
through Ogden’s brain: but let no man judge, 
who has never learned the eternity of agony 
which sixty seconds can hold ! 

Then Ogden was in the sitting-room, the smoke 
so dense it choked and half blinded him. The 
gas was still burning fuintly through the awful 
haze; he reached Jack’s door; it resisted his 
efforts; he dashed his full weight against it ; 
the bolt yielded—be was in the chamber. Here 
the gas burned too; the smoke was a whirlwind 
owing to the draft made by his throwing open 
the window. 

Ogden gnined the bed. There Jack lay, his 
handsome face upturned, his breath heavy and 
sluggish—he was suffocating ! 

Ogdsn shook him, lifted his head; it fell 
back; the eyes partly opened, then closed. 
Ogden seized a ewer and dashed the cold 
water over the sleeper—another, and then the 
contents of a bucket which fortunately caught 
his eye. 

Jack sprang up with an inarticulate cry; 
Ogden caught him, opened the hall-door, and 
dragged him out. Still stupefied and blind, 
Jack struggled loose, tried to walk, but fell 
heavily, striking his shoulder against an iron 
pedestal that supported candelabra, and was 
still senseless when the alarm-bell which Ogden 
rang with all his might brought the frightened 
honsehold to the spot. 

The next morning, Anseth Leaf received a 
telegram which told her of the accident. Jack 
was out of danger, but it would be several days 
before he could travel. 

*• What a Providence tkftt Mr. Ogden was 
there,” grandma said. 

Anseth wondered why, in order to be kind 
to the one man, Providence must needs have 
been so cruel to the other; but she made no 
oomment. 


) Grandma had recently sprained her ankle and 
l could not undertake the journey, but Anseth 

< must start by the first train. Mrs. Murray, the 
* schoolmistress, hod her vacation—she could go 
\ with her. 

\ So it came about that, tliirtysix hours later, 

; while Ogden was trying to amuse Jack, who 
^ sat in the great armchair to which the doctor 

> doomed him for another day or two, the news 
; came that Miss Leaf had arrived, and, before 
; Ogden could escape, she was in the room. 

A changed pale Anseth, how anxiety had told 
} on her—how she loved that soulless butterfly 
sjyoudcr! And Jack’s greeting was as gay and 
| easy as possible; then her hand was in Ogden's, 

| and Jack saying; 

| “It was worth the hurt to have you both 
\ here together! So old Murray is with you—what 
5 fun I shall have 1 And, Anseth, you must make 
\ Ogden go back with us; never mind if he has 
\ business. Why, I can't get on without him, you 

> know.” 

j Without being absolutely brutal, Ogden could 
•; not get away ; but he bore his martyrdom with a 
\ patience few men could have shown, and Auseth 
j made no sign. 

| Three whole days—oh, three centuries. Then 
5 Jack was up and walking about, and Ogden could 
\ start that evening on his wny toward the fur 
; West; the next morning, the others would turn 
;j eastward. 

j It was twilight; Jack had lain down to take a 
1 nap; Auseth bad not come in from a walk ; 

< Ogden stretched himself on the sofa in the 
j sitting-room and fell asleep. Suddenly he heard 

< voices; he knew that he was dreaming, but he 
: would not stir lest he should wake—for one was 
\ the voice of Anseth Leaf. 

J “ It is useless. Jack,” Anseth was saying; “ I 

> have thought and thought—oh, yon know, more 
J for you than myself; but I am convinced that I 
5 cannot help you, and should only wreck my own 

future.” 

“You’re very hard on me, Anseth,” Jack 
replied. “ You see, I have always loved you at 
bottom.” 

“Jaek, Jack, you don’t know what love 
means, dear old boy I Why, you have loved 
twenty others in between—” 

| “ Oh, if you’re jealous of a fellow’s flirta- 

\ tions—I thought you were above that sort of 
thing 1” 

“ Stop! This is unworthy even of your 
childishness,” she rqjoined. “Jack, I tried my 
best to believe it right to renew our engagement. 
I tried to believe we could be happy—” 

“And of course we oan l” 
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“Hush, Jack,” she said. “Only the day 
before I got the news of your accident, I 
received a letter from Effie Lee. She said 
that six iponths ago you were sctually engaged 
to her—” 

“ Oh, by Jove, it wasn’t so bad as that.” 

“And before this I had learned about Lucy 
Swan. And oh, Jack, in reality, you have been 
no more steady than formerly! I can’t do it— 
I’m os fond of you as if you were my brother, 
Jack, but I don’t love you—I know now that I 
never did.” 

“ This is a way to treat a fellow !” cried Jack. 
“And grandma—” 

“If we don’t marry, grandma will give you a 
fair share of her fortune, Jack—that is only 
just,” Anseth said. 

And what Jack seemed saying in this dream 
was so natural that Ogden actually laughed in 
his sleep. 

“ Well, of course, that does seem right, but 
you'll come round, Anseth ; you’ll not throw me 
over.” 

Then Ogden, fully wakened by his own mirth, 


knew that there were really voices talking in 
the next room. He rose and went softly down¬ 
stairs, out into the garden where the late flowers 
were still in blossom. The voices had been real, 
but had he not first heard them in sleep and 
imagined those words which once more opened 
heaven to his gaze ? 

For some time he strolled about the neglected 
spot; a step struck his ear; he looked up, and 
saw Anseth walking slowly along the path. She 
did not see him, but there was a wonderful 
change iii her appearance. The pallor and 
trouble were gene from her face; her beautiful 
eyes, raised to watch a bird swinging on a 
wild plum-tree, were full of peace and rest. 

“Anseth !” he cried, starting forward. 

She turned quickly toward him—heaven had 
opened ! They stood there with clasped hands 
in a silence of which both were unconscious, and 
presently they heard Jack Halford’s clear 
mocking-bird whistle ring down from the piazza, 
as free from care, as full of material content, as 
the joyous notes of the . songster he imitated so 
perfectly. 


WAITING. 

BY MARIA CALLAHAN. 


In the gloaming, sweet and silent, 

In the porch where roses blow— 

"Where you parted from me, darling, 

Left me, two short months ago— 

I am waiting, sweetheart, for you 
'Mid the shadows dim and gray, 
Dreaming o’er those happy hours 
And of summer passed away 1 

Gone forever is the glory 
Of those golden summer hours, 

When we two, dear, were together 
’Neath the spell of love’s sweet power; 
Dead and vanished are the rosea, 

That once bloomed so fresh and gay ; 
They seem mourning for yon, sweetheart, 
for the brightness fled away. 


Once, the summer skies were cloudless— 
All a tender melting blue, 

With soft breezes, idly straying. 

Nodding roses sweet to woo. 

Once, my heart waa filled with gladness— 
Life then seemed one grand glad song— 
Now I waste my life in waiting. 

Must the waiting, love, be long? 

Ah, return—come to me, sweetheart! 

I am waiting in the hush. 

Listening for your welcome footsteps 
Through the tender purple dusk. 

Then, when on your heart again, love, 

I may rest my tired head. 

With what heartfelt love and gladness 
Shall your welcome back be said. 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 

BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Dzemlcr, beneath the shade of bush or brake, 
Close by the wall or on the brook's green brink, 
The gentian grows, aud modestly doth shrink 
From the sun’s light, as if to hide the ache 
That it can tell to none; for it must make 
With lips forever closed its moan, and drink. 
And drink again, its sorrow, though it sink 


Into its very being. For the sake 
Of love, a maiden pale hath wept alone— • 

Hath closed her burning lips and kept concealed 
The wealth of her soul’s passion: for, were't known. 
His happiness were gone, his doom were sealed, 

For whom alone she lives. What if she groan, 

If her dread secret never Is revealed ? 
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“And so you’ve been up to the city, to see 
John and his new wife, Mrs. Morris?” said 
Miss Emmett, as she leaned back in the com¬ 
fortable chair Mother Morris brought her and 
burned herself with a palm-leaf fan. 

“Yes, 1 have, Susan,” returned her hostess, 
with emphasis. “And I’m very glad to see 
you. I’ve been dying for somebody I could 
talk freely to ever since I came home. Take off 
your bonnet and stay to tea—I’ve scarcely seen 
you for a fortnight, and I have oceans of things 
I want to talk to you about.” 

“Well, if you won’t go to the least trouble, 
I don’t care if I do stay,” said Miss Emmett. 
“ But I didn’t bring any work. You’ll have to 
give me something to do.” 

“ Oh, you can sit idle cue afternoon—it won't 
hurt you, Susan: you’re always busy at some¬ 
thing from morning till night.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose I’m specially lazy,” 
Miss Emmett replied, complacently. “If I’d 
ever a-married — which, thanks to goodness, 
I never did, and am not likely to now—1 flatter 
myself I should have made a fair housekeeper. 
But, Sarah, how is it about John’s wife—don’t 
you like her?” 

“ Why, Susan—1 can’t say I don’t like her. 
She’s a pleasant enough little soul—very pretty 
and obliging. It seemed as if she couldn't do 
enough for mo because I was John’s mother. 
But I’m afraid she’s going to prove dreadfully 
extravagant.” 

“You don’t say!” remarked Susan, as the 
terrible truth came out with a doleful shake 
of Mother Morris’s head. 

“ Yes, I do pay, Susan. Why, you ought to 
see that house. All tho little fancy knicknacks 
and what-nots you ever saw or heard of, she’s 
got there. And, upon my word, I never dreamed 
of so many different ways of making dresses in 
my life. And as for bonnets! Law! Susey 
Emmett—I was there one week, and I saw that 
girl wear six different bonnets.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Susan. “Six! 
And I haven’t had but one in two years. Poor 
John.” 

“ You may well say it, Susan. Six bonnets. 
One for almost every dross. And a long cloak 
and a short—visits, I believe she called it. And— 
well, other things to match. And more traps 
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j than you could name in a day, in her house, 
| with not an earthly use for them except to look 
\ pretty.” 

j “ Poor John’s clothes don’t get so much 
j attention, I suppose,” remarked Susan, in a tone 
\ of commiseration. 

\ “ No—I can’t say that. He looks as trim and 

| dainty as ever. I think she takes good care 
\ of his things. I didn’t see a button off or hear 
j him grumble while I was there. And, if John 
\ Morris hasn’t changed mightily, he would growl 
\ if his clothes weren’t all in order when he 

> wanted to put them on.” 

! “ But she must spend all he makes for those 

^ folderols,” Susan exclaimed, in a tone nicely 
l modulated between assertion and inquiry. 

\ “I’m afraid she does—a good deal of it. 
\ I can’t see how it can be any other way. It’ll 
| break him up, 1 expect. And he just getting 
i such a nice start for a young man—it docs seem 
a pity.” 

S Susan agreed to that, and the two ladies got 
j at least an afternoon’s entertainment out of the 
? shortcomings of John’s extravagant wife. 
s , Tho city where John Morris lived was only 
| ten miles distant. The Glendale people went 
j: there to do their shopping, and before long Miss 
s Susan took an opportunity to go up. She spent 
\ a day at the house of the newly married pair, 
| whom she called cousins on the strength of a 
| very distant relationship to Mrs. Morris, and, 
| when she came home, had wonderful stories to 
\ tell of what she had seen Nettie have and wear. 

> Other good gossips among John’s relatives 
I heard the stories, and then they too must visit 
\ his house and return with equally wonderful 

tales. 

They always forgot to add that Nettie never 
\ was lacking in hospitality to her husband’s 
| family and friends, no matter how unexpectedly 
| they descended in on her. 

\ After a while, John and Nettie came down to 
j Glendale to pay a visit. In some way, John 
l got hold of the talk, and went bock a very 

I indignant mar, vowing he never would go to 
Glendale again. Nettie, however, was equal to 
the occasion—she saw where the trouble lay. 

“ I’ll tell you what to do, John, dear,” said 
she, “just ask the relations up here, all together, 
and we’ll explain matters.” 
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After a few consultations, John thought 
Nettie’s plan a good one. So it happened that, 
on a certain day, about a dozen of the Glendale 
connections received invitations to come to town 
and take dinner at John's. 

They came; not one missed that opportunity, 
I assure you. Nettie was very nicely dressed, 
and her pretty rooms looking their very prettiest 
to receive her guests, while her dinner was most 
excellent, though she had prepared it without 
other help than that which a small colored girl 
could give. 

After dinner, when they were all gathered in 
the parlor, John said, while Nettie stood blush¬ 
ing beside him: 

“ My friends, there has been a mistake made 
at Glendale, about my little girl here. And I’ve 
asked you up, to-day, to set it right. Yon seem 
to think she is very extravagant. Now I think 
her the most economical of women, and I have a 
tolerably good chance to know. Please give me 
your grounds for your belief, and I’ll give you 
those for mine—that’s fair, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, now, John,” began his mother, “ I 
love Nettie—she’s a dear good girl; but just 
look about this room. All these pretty orna¬ 
ments cost money.” 

“And so do her six bonnets,” added Susan 
Emmett. 

“And her mantles and dresses,” chimed in 
another cousin. 

“ Oh! Is that the head and front of her 
offending?” asked John, laughing. 

“Yes, it is! All the nice things she*has and 
wears must cost a great deal, John,” liis mother 
replied, seeing that the others expected her to 
speak. 

“So they do.” John rose, walked to a table, 
and picked up the last copy of “ Peterson,” and 
held it up to view. “ Here, I think, is what you 
must quarrel with,” said he. “ My Nettie is very 
quick and skillful with her fingers. She takes 
this magazine, and the patterns in it enable her 
to make the pretty things you object to, at a cost 
so small you would hardly think possible.” 

“Now, John, do you expect us to believe 
that?” asked his mother. 

“I do, because it is literally true. Nettie, 
speak up in your own defense: Where did you 
get the six bonnets, for instance?” 

“ Made them out of scraps of my dresses,” 
responded Nettie. “ I save all the pieces and 
trimmings, and buy only the frames. So, by 
following the styles given every month in my 
magazine, I have a bonnet for each dress, and 
the six cost less than many ladies pay for 
ene. They take very little time or trouble either, 


and not much practice to manage with ease and 
skill.” 

“And how about the dresses?” asked John. 
“Don’t forget the dresses.” 

“ I nearly always cut and make them myself, 
from the folded paper pattern which comes in 
each month’s magazine. I made my visite from 
one of them. And, last month, from a child's 
pattern, I cut and made, out of an old gown of 
my own, two frocks for my poor washerwoman’s 
little girl.” 

No one felt inclined to break the silence as 
Nettie paused an instant—not many of her 
visitors spent any time making warm dresses for 
poor children. 

After waiting a little, Nettie continued, in the 
same kindly tone: 

“ For my tidies and pillow-shams, crazy 
cushions, lambrequins, and, in short, all the 
pretty trifles in my house, I get the patterns from 
the same source—my * Peterson.’ And I have 
made, for other people, fancy articles more than 
enough to buy all the materials for my own. I 
have been so well paid for extra fancy-work, 
that 1 have already laid aside ten dollars, earned 
by my own fingers, toward buying a Christmas 
gift for John, because I don’t believe in giving 
people presents bought with their own money. 
I pay two dollars for my magazine, and it pays 
me more than twenty, every year, in what I save 
and earn by its help. Is that extravagant?” 

The group of relations glanced at one another 
in a shame-faced, fairly conscience - stricken 
manner. Each appeared to expect her neighbor 
to speak first; but nobody seemed able to take 
the initiative, ready of speech as the whole set 
were noted for being on ordinary occasions. 

“Now, is that extravagant, I ask?” Nellie 
persisted, smiling still, but with a firm ring in 
her voice which showed that she was fully 
determined to obtain a response from somebody. 

The cousins turned toward Mother Morris; but 
the old lady only moved restlessly in her chair 
and pulled the folds of her dress-skirt in a nerv¬ 
ous fashion very different from her usual decided 
manner. Finally, she looked at Susan Emmett 
in a reproachful sort of way, as if wondering why 
she did not find her voice. Then all the cousins 
looked fixedly a t Susan, and there was reproach 
in their eyes too; but, for the first time in her 
life, Miss Susan was not prepared to come to the 
front when expected so to do. 

Nellie waited composedly, not looking at any¬ 
body in particular; though, sweet and calm as 
was the expression of her face, it showed the 
firm determination to be answered which her 
soft tones had a moment before. 
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THE DEMON OP UNREST.-SOME OTHER DAY 


John glanced at each of the relations in turn 
without the slightest effort to hide his amusement 
at their discomfiture, too full of pride in Nellie’s 
triumph to feel any anger toward the clan for 
the censorious family-gossip which had brought 
it about. 

“Come now,” he cried, at last, with a merry 
laugh: “ it is only fair that you should answer 
my wife’s question. She has explained to you 
her way of managing. Do you still disapprove 
and feel afraid she will ruin me?” 

It is easy enough to be amiable and forgiving 
when one has gained a complete victory, and 
Nellie was gentle and kind by nature. She 
joined in John’s laughter, saying gayly : 

“ Now, I’m not a bit vexed—nobody must be 
annoyed. No wonder you all thought I was 
extravagant—if you supposed I paid for making 
bo many bonnets and fancy articles. But you 


see how it is—I've shown you the way to have 
all the pretty things you want, and yet be 
economical.” 

“ I haven’t a word to say,” said Susan Emmett, 
rising, “except this—I’m going to subscribe to 
‘Peterson’ before I sleep to-night I” 

“And Susan’s example will be a very good one 
for all you ladies to follow,” said John Morris, 
laughing. 

They all agreed that it would, and Nettie 
seized the opportunity then and there to begin 
her club for the next volume. 

Mother Morris stood silent for a minute or 
two, then she walked up to her daughter-in-law, 
kissed her on her red cheek, and said : 

“ Nettie, I beg your pardon ! We ought, every 
one, to be ashamed of ourselves. I promise 
you, John, you’ll hear no more of your wife’s 
extravagance from Glendale people!” 


THE DEMON OF UNREST. 

B r M . E . P. 


Her smile is sweet, her laughter eny, 
And she is happy—so they say ; 

And yet her eyes, that try so hard— 
Those violet eyes—to be on guard, 

Gan never from my gaze conceal 
The sadness that their depths reveal; 

I know some demon of unrest 
Must reign supreme within her breast. 

lie drives her on with lash aud goad— 
She dares not falter on the road. 
Whate’er she fain would solace make, 
He bids her instantly forsake. 

Her bands may fold, her eyelids close. 
But sleep is all the rest she knows— 
For in her breast she hears, oppressed. 
That mocking demon of unrest 

Ah, Isabel, with eyes divine, 

I bow no longer at thy shrine I 
Others may love, adore thee—yes; 

But ouly I thy secret guess. 


Tbv smile is sweet, thy laughter gay, 

And thou art happy—so they say ; 

But well I know thou art ]>ossesscd 
By that fierce demon of unrest 

In pity, I would gladly tell 
Some magic charm that might dispel 
The power that reigns within thy breast 
And spurs thee, fainting and oppressed. 

To fresh endeavors ; but ’tis not 
For mo to free thee from thy lot— 

The knight who claimed to love thee best 
Should slay the demon of uurest 

Gladly would I liavo watched thy face 
And guarded it from such a trace 
Of sadness, lurking in each line. 

Nay, I could never, wert thou mine— 

My wife—endure to see thee wear 
That hopele.*^ haunting look of care. 
Wouldst thou, e’en then, have been ponened 
By this fell demon of uurest? 


SOME OTHER DAY. 

BT LOVIfll MAI, COM 8TENTON. 


Some other day, some other day, 

The sun will shine again, 

And all the clouds so gloomy now 
Will vanish with the min— 

The heavy heart, the sighs and team, 
Will yield to smiles of joy, 

The golden light of happiness 
Be ours without alloy. 


Then let us hope for brighter days 
And struggle toward the goal 
Where we may hear the plaudit won 
By every constant soul: 

“Well done, thou good and faithful one; 
Inherit joys divine,” 

Reserved for those who love the Lord, 
Who soar to heights sublime. 
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ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 


BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF “CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’* BTC. 


CONTINUED IttOM PAGE 342. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

OR ten days 
the storm 
1 a s t e d—so 
com pletely 
isolating the 
little home, 
that Graf- 
bcrg found 
himself 
thinking of 
the ark and 
the Hood. 
All the 
world for 
him might 
indeed have 
been dead. 
Sometimes 
father and 

son would dash wildly across the prairie, to cast 
careful eyes over herds and hocks, bringing back 
to the cozy room whiffs of rain-washed air. Some¬ 
times Graf berg, in the chill moisture, would stride 
to his boat, seeking papers and books. Madame 
Alc£e had given him a table by the corner of 
the hearth near the window, which opened 
toward the garden, and here he would sit writ¬ 
ing, the music of the wheels spinning busily 
singing with his thoughts. 

He had got over those first disagreeable 
associations. He did not now think of Faust. 
The ticking of the old clock, the crackle of the 
fire, the whir of the wheels, the crooning of 
Mndame Lucien, the fall of the rain, and the 
sweep of the wind—these all mingled together 
in soothing song, sending his fancies calmly 
among the mysteries where he labored. 

Especially diverting, too, was the time given 
Aurore. Her progress w’as marvelous. Always 
grave, always attentive, yet always shy, she was 
herself a mystery. 

One evening, the heavens were hung with 
heavy cloud-curtains, caught now and then by 
fiery cords of lightning. Thunder rolled. Graf- 
berer, coming from his boat, stood a moment 
and contemplated the prairie. 


I There was no rain falling. The vast plain 
l seemed a desert of far-stretching darkness, over 

> which the lightning played in ghastly flashes, 
s As he drew’ near the gray house, the lightning 

; revealed a figure leaning against the end post of 

■ the gallery. He recognized Aurore. The girl's 
head was turned toward the prairie. She did 

< not move as he came nearer, perhaps thinking 
, she had not been seen, and he passed on, laying 

< his hand against the latch to open the door. 

: Another flash of lightning again revealed Aurore, 

, and he saw that her head was raised—saw that 
, she was seriously regarding the heavens; lie 
\ wondered of what she thought—wondered how 
\ her untutored reflections would compare with 

> his—wondered whether he could make her speak. 

’ He took his hand from the latch and W’ulked 
. toward her. She stirred, hearing him come, 

\ and moved as if to go within. 

| “Mademoiselle, wait one moment. It is not 
; yet time for our lesson. Are you looking at the 
; prairie or the sky ?” 

j “ Le prairie et le ziel ” («• le ciel ”), answered 
^ Aurore, resuming her position. 

\ “And what do you think of them?” 

) “ Me? Ah, m'sieu, I dunno. I tink me— 

s I tink—’ow you tek dat ailaictraicitie? ’Ow 
• you put dat ailaictraicitie ecn Angel? ’Ow you 
s do dat, M'sieu Ilaisculaipius?” 

\ So, she was beginning to think. The words 
\ came rapidly and earnestly, and, in the gray 
gloom. Graf berg could see the graceful head 
; turned expectant toward him. Had the few 

> evenings of teaching stirred the seeds? Were 
they struggling to break through the darkness 
of the soul, where only scant rays from the sun 

> of knowledge had fallen athwart the fallow 
l land ? 

■ Just then, a lightning-flash disclosed Aurore’s 
dark eyes uplifted. Somehow, the eager ques¬ 
tioning glance seemed the voice of a soul—the 

j voice of one crying in darkness. 

\ “Mademoiselle,” he said, and his words came 
[ slowly, “your question shall be answered some 
day. I cannot explain now—you would not 
5 understand. When you read well, I w ill get 
you n book, and I myself will show you many 
] things. Electricity is not only in the heaveus. 
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It is all about on the earth. I suppose you will 
laugh—you will not believe, when I say that you 
cau make lightning on the back of your cat?’’ 
“Ah, non, m’sieu.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle: some night, when it is 
cold, sit in the dark with your cat, rub the fur, 
and you will see bright sparks. Those sparks 
are just small lightnings—just what you see in 
the sky. Listen : you will hear little noises, and 
those little noises are thunders; yes, that very 
thunder rolling now in those dark heavens. It is 
hard to believe; but, until you can read, you 
must believe, because 1 say so.” 

Just then, another flash gleamed. As it 
played over Aurore, Grafberg saw that she stood > 
straight, with hands loosely clasped, facing again 
the darkness of the prairie, the whole attitude 
expressing attentive thought. 

“There are many things quite as wonderful,” 
continued Grafberg, as the light vanished. 
“When a flower dies, can you give it life? 
When a man dies, can you make him live again ? 
So, mademoiselle, no one can put life into what \ 
is dead; and life is a great mystery, and the > 
mystery is as great in a bird, and in a flower, as \ 
in man. Just so, electricity on the back of a \ 
cat is as wonderful os electricity in those great \ 
bln 2 k clouds above.” \ 

“W’at faw you spick zo, m’sieu?” cried '; 
Aurore. “ W’y you spick—” i 

Here her voice ceased suddenly, and Grafberg, > 
by the gleam of another lightning-flash, saw that l 
her head was turned, as if looking intently over $ 
her shoulder in fear. I 

“Speak how? What do you mean, made-! 
moiselle?” he asked, surprised at the agitation '■ 
betrayed in word and manner. \ 

“Ah, bout de daide—yasso,” she answered, so \ 
low that he could scarcely catch the faint words. \ 
And indeed, before he had quite caught them, > 
she had passed through the door, leaving him \ 
bewildered. \ 

He tried to remember exactly what he had | 
said. Surely nothing to alarm this wild Acadian. I 
He had seen her face fierce cattle, fearlessly \ 
waving her little hands; he had seen her mount \ 
a wild horse, without either saddle or bridle, j 
and go to the rescue of sheep caught in the \ 
coulees. Fear seemed, indeed, no part of her \ 
nature, despite shyness and silence. 

“ Women are incomprehensible creatures,” J 
thought Grafberg, and then he smiled, taking \ 
his seat for the evening lesson ; smiled as he J 
looked on the now calm Aurore, thinking there \ 
were other mysteries beside those of life and j 
electricity, wrapped in insignificance; thinking j 
that the same woman’s-nature, which h&d so \ 


{ puzzled the world with contradictions in great 
5 Queen Bess, existed, quite as curiously contra- 
\ dictory, in the nature of this simple Acadian girl. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

raoul’s courtship. 

At last, one night, the clouds broke—stars 
shone in deep-blue heavens, the gray dawn came, 
and the early sun laid a red light over prairie 
\ and marsh. Some soft mists floated hither and 
thither; but, as if newly painted, the world 
shone—the grasses yellow and brown, the bayou 
blue, the couldes scintillating in light, birds with 
freshened plumage. 

And Aurore—had she ever looked fairer, 
blighter, than when standing in the cool morning 
air, the rosy light of the sun on her face? 

She was lifting a vine, lifting also the old 
fence, both having fallen—a thick rich rose-vine, 

\ set with green leaves and bristling thorns, and 
! all woven together like a hedge. She was bare¬ 
headed. The wind was blowing her hair in little 
curls about her brown forehead, and her brown 
cheeks glowed. She heard far off the sound of 
horse’s hoofs ; but she did not heed, for father 
and brother were already away, driving together 
cattle scattered in those days of storm. It was 
not, indeed, of Raoul she thought when a pony 
halted without the fence ; and she started, lifting 
her shy eyes, then letting them fall again, as 
Raoul’s voice called in loud greeting. 

“Art thou not surprised to see me ?” he asked, 
in his soft “Ctyan” French. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly, and care¬ 
fully twisted a straggling tendril. 

“ I don’t believe thou wouldst care if I died, 
Aurore.” 

His voice was low now—yet, trembling with 
emotion, it reached her ears distinctly. 

“Ah, yes—I would care, Raoul. But one does 
not want to talk of sadness, such a day as this. 
See then—how bright the sun. Those days of 
storm blew this vine down. Now, I must go to 
the house. Thou wilt come, Raoul ? Why didst 
thou go off, that stormy morning, like—like the 
wind?” 

All this time, she was endeavoring to detach 
her dress from the thorns of the vine; but, as 
one was withdrawn, another caught. She did 
not watch Raoul—did not see him prepare for 
a leap—and she gave a cry of surprise as the 
pony vaulted over. Raoul, dismounting, stood 
beside her. 

“Thou bast frightened me,” she exclaimed; 
and there was a little frown on the smooth 
brown forehead. “ Some day, thou and thy 
pony will fly through the air, like birds.” 
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She spoke hurriedly, and as hurriedly her i to see. And I said: ‘ It shall tell her—it shall 
hands worked at the vines, striving to tear them s tell her of my love. It shall say to her what 
from her clothing. \ it says to me: “There will be, for the one who 

“Let me assist thee, Aurore,” said Raoul, j finds, a wedding before the year is old.”’ But 
tugging at one vino while dextrously winding \ thou didst not see, Aurore; thou didst not lift 
another about her straight lissome figure, j thy head nor look when it spoke from my hand. 
“There—behold, thou art rid of that one. j But I found the lily, Aurore. And thou wilt 
Ah, but it is no wonder they love thee, Aurore. \ make true what it promises—thou wilt, beloved ?” 
It is not a wonder they cling to thee.” j She had not once interrupted ; she had not 

“I don’t want their love,” said Aurore, i once lifted her head, nor ceased untangling the 
quietly. The frown was deepening on her i prickly vines. There was just the color of the 
forehead, the brown slender hands becoming < winter wind in her face, and nothing more, 
tense iu their earnestness. “ If I had a knife, j She was so tempting in her wild beauty, he 
I would cut them,” she went on. \ could have put his arms about her then and 

“Just as thou wouldst cut hearts—just as \ there; he could have torn her from those cling- 
thou wouldst cut my heart, Aurore.” J ing vines, and throwu her on his pony, and 

She looked about helplessly. She was like ! mounted and ridden—ridden over the prairie, 
a bird caught in a net, for he had wound the ^ far, far away from all the world—happy, happy, 
vines so that she could move only her arms; she j just to know that his arms were about her; that 
was like a wild rose, blooming there in the midst ) he was to shield and to guard and to love 
of the green. ! through life, through eternity. The girl felt his 

“Canst thou not get these vines away from j gaze, for she suddenly lifted her head as if to 
me, Raoul? The voudou is in them, I think, j answer, and as suddenly let it droop again, 
A black buzzard came on our gallery, lost < something more than the color of the wintry 
night.” J wind burning over cheek and throat and ears. 

“And many more black buzzards will come, ^ Raoul’s glance had followed hers, and now 

I think,” said the young man, gloomily; “and J across his face, all earnest with pleading, tender 

thou so innocent.” ! with love, a scowl gathered black, as a heavy 

“Innocent? What dost thou mean, Raoul?” cloud hiding the gentle light of the moon. 

She did not wrestle with vines now—her hands ^ “Thou dost not auswer, Aurore.” 
lay quite still among the green leaves. “ Why s The softness was all gone from his voice, 
should the carrion crows come to our house?” j “ I do not want to marry, Raoul. I will not 
“What good to tell? Thou wouldst not j marry anyone. Do thou take this—here—hold 
believe. Perhaps they come laughing, because j it—let me away—let me depart.” 
thou hast deprived them of a feast. But thou ! “And thou so innocent,” he exclaimed, 
wouldst not believe.” j “ Twice thou hast said the same words. What 

“Raoul, I do not understand thee. Hush —) dost thou mean? Tell me, Raoul,” she cried, 
speak not of that! ” She shuddered slightly \ again becoming still. 

and continued in even lower voice: “What is i “I mean, that worse than a black buzzard 

it that I would not believe?” \ stands now on the gallery of thy father’s house ; 

“Wilt thou believe that I love thee? Wilt I mean that he, the stranger who dwells under 
thou believe that I would die for thee, Aurore ?” \ thy roof, the Hnisculaipius who works his 

“And I would do much for thee, Raoul. Thou j charms of the devil, with the machine of the 

art my dear cousin.” I devil, on thy Angel, I mean that he comes for black 

She was not looking at him now—she was \ deeds; I mean that he comes to bring ruin and 
industriously tugging again at those troublesome S disgrace and misery on thy family and thee ; I 
vines. j mean that he is a spy ; I mean that—” 

“I am more than thy cousin, Aurore. I love \ “Stop, stop theu,” cried Aurore. putting both 
thee as no other cousin can. I want thee for all \ little hands over her ears, her face very red 

* my life, Aurore. Thy father knows that I love j now, and the shy eyes lifted full of wrath. “ I 

thee — have I not since we were little ones ?* will not hear. He is good, he is kind, he makes 
All our life long, have we not been together— < Angel well, he teaches me to read, he shows me 
thou and I? And yet, now thou dost scarce books with pictures, he knows about the flowers 

look when I come. I found the first lily, < and trees—more, more than thou, who hast 

Aurore. It came out in white, amid the yellow j lived here always ; he can shoot—no one can 

grass of winter. And I took it for a sign, and s shoot like him. If he wants a bird, he aims at 

I stooped and gathered it, and waved it for thee \ it, and down it falls. Thou must not call it a 
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charm—the electricity. He has told me how I 
can make it—I, on the back of my cat, and, 
after awhile, he will tell me all that he knows. 
Dost thou hear, Raoul? He is kind, he is good, 
and thou shalt not call him ‘a black buzzard.’ 
It is thou who art more like one, with thy great 
black eyes and thy black hair; and especially 
art thou like one, swooping about on thy pony— 
flying almost, it seems.” 

Such an avalanche! Raoul was silent in 
sheer amaze, then a groan broke from his lips, 
and then he ground his teeth. 

“Thou art my dear cousin, Raoul,” continued 
Aurore, who had long since taken her hands 
from her ears ; “ but thou must not talk against 
the stranger in our house—the Haisculaipius— 
who has made the dead arm of our little Angel 
live again.” 

“Aurore,” exclaimed Raoul, seizing her hand, 
“I swear to thee that what I say is true! 

I swear to thee that—” 

But suddenly she snatched her hand away, 
broke recklessly through the clinging rose-vine, 
and, heedless of her skirt, torn by thorns, 
clambered across the fence and hurried to the 
house. 

Grafberg, walking the gallery, had thought 
the girl and her cousin made a pretty picture. 
He half suspected the romance passing above 
the vines; but Aurore was such a child. He 
did not imagino the dark Acadian had asked the 
pretty one to be his betrothed—did not think 
tho brown hand seen in his musings over her 
future had been held forth to lead her to the 
cypress home—the home enclosed by marsh and 
prairie and bayou. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TIIK RIVKJf TREE. 

But as the weather cleared without, so clouds 
gathered within. At night, Monsiehr Leblanc 
yet worked over his great net, Madame Lucien yet 
knotted her fringe, while Raoul cleaned his gun or 
lounged, gazing moodily into the fire. Sometimes 
the gray eyes of Madame Lucien, sometimes the 
black eyes of Raoul, would both at once rest on 
the stranger seated there teaching Aurore—the 
stranger who had come among them, why and 
wherefore none were quite sure ; only the eyes 
of these two were armed with suspicion, the 
hearts of these two filled with wrath. 

Queen of the little homo kingdom, narrowed 
down to the tisanes and simple medical treat¬ 
ments of her people—suspicious of all innovations, 
superstitious where her ignorance mot knowledge 
—Madame Lucien had deeply resented the inter- 
efrenco of the stranger. Feeling herself deposed, 
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$ she looked on this “ Haisculaipius ” as a usurper 
{ of the throne where, for fifty years, she had 
\ held sway undisputed. Compelled for the first 
: time to yield to her son’s will, she took revenge 

< by holding her old figure straighter than in tho 
| days of youth, by continually making over her 
j bosom the sign of the cross as if exorcising the 
\ spirit of magic, and by keeping a most unusual 
J silence, broken only when necessity compelled. 

\ After awhile, as the days again grew warmer, 

\ it was on gallery or bayou bank the lessons 
! were given, Madame Lucien or Madame Alctfe 
\ drawing near, or Raoul, on the bank yonder, 

\ fishing—or, mayhap, striking down a duck on 
| its way to the nightly rest. 

\ Once, when Aurore laughed—just a soft, 

| sweet, shy zephyr of a laugh—a flash gleamed, 

< and a loud report from Raoul’s gun rang far 
‘j over prairie distance. As it happened, there 
;! was not a bird in sight—only this teacher and 
\ pupil did not know: their eyes were fixed on 

Aurore’s name, traced for the first time by her 
\ own hand. It was the prettiest work she had 
\ ever done—it was a fair crown resting upon the 
\ eighteen years of her short life. 

| In this beautiful Southern land, nature had 
opened a book, which Grafberg read with keen 
j interest. Seizing types of nature here and there, 
catching darting fish, comparing the strength of 
: nerve which sent one swimming through velvet 
! air, the other swimming through velvet waters, 

| touching into life the dead limbs of Angel, quick- 
, ening into life the clear mind of Aurore: so 
| rolled the weeks of that soft January, and the 
| first day of the last winter month had come, a 
j lovely gracious February—cool mornings melt- 
l ing into warm sun-steeped noontides, and these 
l in turn dying on beds of gorgeous color. 

> It was during one of these noontides, all sun- 
j steeped, that Grafberg tramped over the prairie, 
s lying yellow like the field of the cloth of gold. 

| Five hundred yards from the home of Leblanc 
{ stood a great oak. Rising from tho bosom of the 
j prairie, it could bo seen looming against the sky 
j like a broad tower. Part icularly grand it seemed 
\ this brilliant yellow day, standing all draped 
with sunlight, and silhouetted against the blue 
!; sky; and Grafberg, leaning on his gun, paused 
l to regard it., curiously studying the great arched 
$ branches above. 

| WUat was its history ? Perhaps a bird, cent- 
\ uries ago, had dropped an acorn in its flight— 

| perhaps a child of the Attakapas, passing, had 
5 let the seed fall from a red hand or from plaited 
5 basket. The prairio, in strange freak, had 
\ opened its fertile bosom—had nourished the 
{ foster-child. 
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How many winters, how many summers, had > next day he did not dash like a winged bird over 
the old oak known ? How often had the coulees > coulee and bayou. He lingered beside the others, 
and bayous changed shape and course since the j pondering that vexed question, how best to rid 
tiny leaves first opened among those prairie } the land of the stranger within his uncle’s gates, 
grasses? Yes—and how many generations of? Soberly he rode forth with the others; soberly 
red men had passed away—how many genera- > he came home with them through the yellow 
tions of Acadians had driven cattle on the broad J sunlight, at quiet pace, the uncle talking of work 
prairie, riding homeward, just as those three | to be commenced in those bare cotton-fields, his 
whom he saw now, like great blackbirds flying 
low over the sunlit grass ? 

Suddenly, he stepped within the shadow of 
the tree, looked above, looked below, and, bend- j light. There were a few light clouds in the blue 
ing, scanned the rough knotted trunk; then, \ sky, some birds were flying lazily, floating, it 
passing forth again into the sunlight, and again j seemed, in golden ether, 
leaning thoughtfully on his gun, stood, as at j And now a strangebvent occurred, 
first, tracing with uplifted eyes the tower-like j Into the quiet, dreamy, sunlit scene a bolt fell 
form, and so stood when those three riders drew l from heaven—fell with loud, deafening, crashing 
near. \ roar, striking the great oak, so that a blaze of 

“Adjieu, m’sieu. You ricard dot tree—ain’t > fire gleamed in the sunlight, then darted iuto the 
eet?” cried Monsieur Leblanc, pulling rein. i deep earth, tearing the oaken roots and the earth 
“A wonderful tree,” said Grafberg, shoulder- > around, sending great cracks far out over the 
ing his gun and preparing to tramp onward. > bosom of the prairie, and a trembling which 
“ Dass zo,” assented Leblanc, moving off to \ reached the distant waters, shaking them os if 
join the others. \ with the ague of death. 

44 Bien! didst thou tell him to go?” asked $ One instant, silence followed; then arose the 
Raoul, lifting heavy brows. \ clamor of fear. Birds shrieked, the insects of 

“Non, Raoul, I have told thee—I have not \ the grasses found each its voice, and the three 
the intention to send him away.” s horses, all for an instant stilled, broke suddenly 

The red blood surged up under the dark skin \ into mad gallops and sped homeward as if pur- 
of the nephew. He dug spurs into his horse. | sued by fiends. 

darted on ahead, then pulled bridle, so that j Gradually the riders gained control of their 
the animal stood erect. He was like a young * beasts, and the mad gallop changed to a gentler 
Centaur, and uncle and cousin regarded him > pace. After a while the three drew together aud 
with glances of wondering admiration. ! stood quite still, though yet trembling with 

44 Raoul,” said the uncle, a half-hour later, terror, 
when all three were gathered in the log stable, > “It is the hand of God,” muttered Leblanc, 
44 Raoul, it is an astonishment, that pony of j crossing himself and looking back toward the 
thine.” And he stroked the mane and looked j riven tree. 

in the fiery eyes of the animal. \ “The band of God,” assented Alc6e, also 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders. j crossing himself. 

“She was three years on the prairie—she was \ “The hand of God,” cried Raoul, lifting blnz- 
one of thirty,” he answered. 44 She grew up \ ing eyes of victory, and pointing his dark finger 
wild. I went out one day ; I threw my arriette, > with wild gesture toward the tree, then toward 
I caught her; but it was a long chase. Then I \ heaven, then toward the little home. 44 He 
tamed her; now she knows—she knows,” he <says: 4 Thou hast taken from my heaven—thou 
added, nodding his head. \ hast allowed that a stranger shall steal from my 

“ ’Tis a mystery-r-a mystery,” muttered the < land above, and use for earth. Good ; since thou 
uncle, stooping to pass his hand down the \ hast taken, I will also give.’ And now,” lifting 
shapely fore limbs. “A mystery, too. Raoul, Shis arm aloft, “now,” continued Raoul, 44 wilt 
the spirit of fire which burns in thee,” added the 5 thou send this stranger away? Wilt thou hear 
old man, suddenly lifting his head and fixing his \ the voice of thy mother? Dost recall that but 

yesterday his eyes of evil cast their spells yonder 
on trunk and branch?” 

Leblanc did not answer. He sat looking for¬ 
ward, a dazed expression on the rugged face. 
He had known it all his life—all his life. He 
turned again, and in silence rode home. 


keen blue eyes on the dark moody face of his 
nephew 

44 1 am as God made me,” replied Raoul, again 
shrugging his shoulders, and stooping to pick up 
the saddle, which lay at his feet. 

But Raoul was gloomy all that evening, 


voice ringing soft in the clear air. 

It was very hushed out there on the prairie— 
almost as if all nature swooned, steeped in sun- 
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The others talked, soothing their trembling * 
horses; but he did not heed. Something grand \ 
and beautiful had passed from his life, the tree \ 
of many memories, the tree in whose branches l 
he had shot his first bird, the tree under whose < 
shelter he had taken the first kiss from the lips \ 
of his bride, the tree where she had met him in 
those early days when he came from the long 
prairie rides, and under whose shadow he could 
see, when yet far off, her slender lithe figure 
waiting for him. 

Gradually the dazed look passed. Dogged 
determination sat within the stern eyes and over 
the stern mouth. A stranger—a stranger, taken 
under the shelter of his roof, had robbed him, 
had drawn on an old friend the curse of heaven, 
so that it stood torn and stricken and wounded 
unto death. 

He did not stable his horse. He threw the 
rein over a fence-rail, and entered his home. 

The household were on their knees—Madame 
Luoien, Madame Alcde, Aurore, and about the 
cradle they were grouped, praying. Within the 
cradle slept Angel, the soft face pillowed on the 
little hand, in whose rosy palm warm life now 
bloomed. 

As Leblanc entered, the women arose. Madame 
Lucien pointed above. Her stern gray eyes met 
the stern eyes of her son. 

“ Did I not tell thee?” she cried. “ Did I not 
tell thee? Now art thou content? Now wilt 
thou again steal from thy God? Has not his 
curse fallen while the sun smiled ? Misery 1 
Misery! Misery!” 

Leblanc looked around, looked forth toward 
the bayou, looked around again as one seeking, 
and then asked in bard voice: “ Where is he?” 

Madame Lucien shook her head, sank into a 
chair, and sat with crossed hands, as if 
communing. 

“Where is he?” again demanded Leblanc, 
this time looking on Madame Alcde. 

She pointed up the bayou. 

Five minutes later, Aurore, looking from the 
window, saw father, brother, and cousin riding 
off along the bank of the bayou, and, a half-hour 
later, Graf berg, hearing the sound of coming 
horses, lifted his head to see three stern faces, 
under three great straw hats, and three pairs of 
hostile eyes, regarding him with aversion. 

He was comparing the formation of a certain 
bird and a certain fish. The two subjects were 
opened, and lying red on a cypress shingle laid 
beneath a willow. His hands were gory with 
blood. He had been startled by the reverbera¬ 
ting crash of the striking bolt, and had paused a 
moment to study tho causej but the matter 


under consideration was a surgical operation, a 
surgical problem, the subjects to be compared— 
rare specimens; with the denial of a student, he 
had set aside curiosity and hod calmly pursued 
bis labors. These men coming now—what did it 
mean ? He looked with inquiring eyes, standing 
quite still after rising from his kneeling position 
beside the bleeding bird and fish. The three 
riders, regarding these, exchanged glances 
silently, then as silently drew rein. 

“ Mageek,” muttered Raoul. 

“ Mageek,” echoed Alc<$e. 

Leblanc, touching his pony, rode a bit for¬ 
ward ; then, with a deep blaze in his blue eye 9 , 
exclaimed: 

“You go waighe; yasse, you don com my ’ouse 
no maw.” 

“What?” exclaimed Graf berg, drawing him- 
j self upright and looking as if he did not under- 
j stand the words of Leblanc. 

5 “ You go waighe. You don com. my ’ouse no 

\ maw.” 

i “Do you mean that I am to go away—that you 
j wish me to go away?” 

< “ Dass zo,” responded Leblanc, nodding his 

head. 

$ “ And why ?” 

\ The three men exchanged glances; then 
| Leblanc spoke: 

\ “You haske wy. Bon, M’sieu Haisculaipius, 
^ I taile you. You kno dat tree wat grow beeg— 
J dat broke; wat you zee yistiddy on de prairie?” 
| “Yes.” 

\ “ Waile, dat tree halle tore—dat tree halle 

daide. You wan kno wat meek dat treo daide? 
\ Ailaictraicitie.” 

| He pointed his finger at Grafberg, as empha- 
\ sizing the word. 

> “ Do you mean that the tree was struck by 
J lightning? Was that the crash I heard?” 

“ JU zo,” assented Leblanc. 

| “ But what has that to do,” commenced Graf- 

\ berg, regarding the three stern faces, “ what has 
j that to do with my going away?” 
j “Sacrd bleu,” cried Leblanc, in a white rage, 
| “you don zee? Waile, you com my ouse weed 

> yo mageek, you com weed dat deb maebin, you 
\ meek de ailaictraicitie ; you com—dass halle— 
j you zee den—you kno den—I tich you, me— 
| zee—I tich zo.” 

\ He drew a long knife from his belt and waved 
\ it aloft, letting sun-rays play on the bright steel, 
\ and repeating “I tich zo.” He was terrible to 
| look upon, yet so grand in his wrath that Graf¬ 
berg, struck into admiration, stood for an instant 
quietly regarding him. The silence stung 
Leblanc into deeper fury. His blue eyes flashed, 
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his gray hair and white beard seemed, like the 
knife, to scintillate in the sunlight. 

“You don b’liv—you don b’liv,” he cried. 
“You weed de deb now. Gar ya” (“Look 
there”), pointing here the flashing knife to 
Graf berg’s red hands. 

“ Very innocent blood, at least,” said the other, 
lifting his hands and holding them forth in the 
sunlight. “ Not the blood of a human being— 
not the blood of a man—” 

“Ah, ah. Raoul, Alcde—yo knaifes.” 

Instantly two more knives gleamed aloft. 

“Do you wish to kill me?” asked Grafberg, 
standing quite still and looking dauntlessly 
into the flashing eyes of Leblanc. “ Because I 
warn you that others know where I am, and 
will kill those who kill me.” 

“Keel you?” repeated Leblanc, almost awed 
by the calm serious manner. “ Non, I jis wan 
you zay ‘ I go waiglie—I liv dees laine.’ ” 

“ I will leave your house, Monsieur Leblanc, I 
will not of my own will set foot on your land; 
but go away from the bayou, go away from this 
country—monsieur, the country is for all. It 
is a free land, and I will not go,” replied Graf¬ 
berg, with slow determination. 

“Jis you kip out my ouse—jis you kip awf my 
laine—jis you meek promesse.” 

“ I staid because I was asked,” said Grafberg. 
“I have almost cured your sick grandchild. 
What I did for the child was not the cause of the 
lightning. Let me at least finish—” 

“Sacr6 bleu,” interrupted Leblanc, again 
flourishing his knife, “you breeng dat deb 
machin my ouse.” 

“Ah, well,” interposed Grafberg, “it is 
useless, I see, to talk. For the sake of your 
little grandaughter, I am sorry. Will you 
allow me to enter your house and gather up my 
books and papers?” 

Leblanc shook his head. “ Maman, she no 
wan zee you. I zainde dem—I breeng dem een 
yo bote. You go now, M’sieu Haisculaipius— 
rite awf—ain’t cet?” 

“ No,” said Grafberg, “ not till I have finished 
this work,” pointing here to the bleeding bird 
and fish. “ I will meet you this evening about 
five; rather, there’s no necessity for a meeting: 
just place my things on the bayou bonk—I’ll 


gather them up myself. Monsieur Leblanc, it is 
a pity you don’t see further. It is a pity you 
don’t see that God lets’ us use all things for our 
good.” 

“I tink de deb got eem—ain’t eet?” inter¬ 
rupted Leblanc, looking at his two companions, 
and fairly amazed to see that the stranger 
upheld his magic and did not quail before the 
three knives. “ You liv dees laine—you liv dees 
laine,” he repeated, in an accent of fury. “You 
tink you do wat you wan, eh? Wat you wan 
ainey waighe — eh? Raoul zay you deeg. 
Raoul zay dat now—decs daiye. He zee you. 

; Wat faw' you deeg dees zide? Wat faw you 
deeg dat zidc? Wat faw you deeg — eh? 
! Mageek—eh? You tink no won kno—eh? 

Raoul ave zee you. Now you go. Dass halle 
\ wat I zay—you go—you betteh go.” 

“ Stop,” cried Grafberg, folding his arms, 

< standing very calm before them, and regarding 
\ all three with unflinching gnze. “ You have no 
S right to order me out of the country. Under- 
j stand, I shall stay as long as I wish. I may 
l leave to-morrow—I may leave in six weeks. If 
l any evil happen to me, punishment will fall on 
| those who do that evil. I want you to under- 
| stand that, if you take my life, the law will 
! take yours. I do not dig for magic. I know 
i nothing of magic. Electricity is not magic. As 
\ I have said before, monsieur, it is a pity you do 
l not see more clearly. You let the Bun in heaven 

< ripen your cotton—why not let the lightuing of 
j heaven cure your grandchild? Why not—” 

| “ De deb got eem—ain’t eet?” interrupted 

5 Leblanc, again looking at his companions, and 

I oblivious to all except the stranger’s intrepidity. 
Then, breathing hard, he gnzed with his blue 
blazing eyes full into Grafberg’s serious face, 
t and, with a voice like the roar of fire, repeated: 

< “Jis you com my laine—jis you com—” 

S Another wave of the flashing knife, and he 
j was gone. The others followed, 
j Grafberg stood watching till they had dashed 
out of sight. As he returned to his labors, he 
< sighed once or twice. Somehow the little warm 
! hand of Angel pointed to her waxen feet, and 
) they seemed the little feet of his dead daughter, 
i lying stilled in her grave. 

\ [to be concluded.] 


SUCCESS. 


So few in any age can win racoon 
While that mean* worldly etation, gold, or feme; 


Let only troth and goodnen bo the teat— 

The humbleet life might earn the highest name. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FAIR COMPLEXION WITHOUT DANGER OF INJURY. 


BY T. WALLACE SIMON, M.D. 


Skin of the Face and Hands. —Eruptions \ 
aud blemishes properly come under the head 
of diseases of the skin, and should be treated \ 
by a physician or a dermatologist. j 

Pimples and Liver-Marks or Blotches.— \ 
When the pimples, like minute boils—which is j 
practically what they are—are isolated somewhat, \ 
and not in too large a number or too closely con- \ 
gregated together, they may be subjected to the j 
following simple but effective treatment: \ 

Cut a round piece of fine silk court-plaster— j 
flesh-color or white is preferable to black—the £ 
size of a penny. In the centre of this, cut a hole j 
with the penknife, just the size of the head of | 
the pimple; apply this around the pimple, f 
allowing the latter to protrude through the S 
opening; and then—over the opening—apply \ 
another, but smaller, piece of court-plaster, cut \ 
circular so as to fit over and conceal the pimple. \ 
But, before applying ‘the latter piece, lay a \ 
minute portion of cosmoline or vaseline upon the i 
pimple with the head of a needle. | 

This may be applied at night, and left on as 
long as possible the next day. In removing, it 
should be soaked off carefully with tepid water. 
If the pimple has drawn to a head, it may be 
pricked thoroughly and the contents pressed out, 
with some drops of blood following, to relieve 
the surrounding congestion. Then apply the < 
following as directed—it can be put up at any j 
drug-store: , < 


R Sulphate of cadmium.gr. i 

Sulphate of zinc.grs. ii 

Rose-water.oz. i 

Mix. 


Directions: Apply with a small camel’s-hair 
brush to pimples or boils, os directed. 

Apply this liquid to the pimple, regularly 
night and morning and several times during the 
day, painting it careftilly on and a little around 
it. If it shows a disposition to gather pus again, 
once more apply the plaster and proceed with 
the liquid as before. Where the pimples crowd 
together in numbers and are simply indolent 
and red, apply the above liquid carefully with 
the brush. If there should be much smarting, 
simply dilute the liquid one-half or one-third 
with water. 

( 458 ) 


In the case of Wine-Marks, so called—which 
are localized patches of congestion, the small 
capillary vessels showing through the skin—the 
above liquid will be found of great value, applied 
in the same manner over the entire patch at 
night and in the morning after washing. 

Freckles. —These are slight collections of 
pigmentary matter from the blood, collected in 
the true skin or “derma vera,” which lies just 
below the scarf or outer scaly part of the skin. 
They are really an indication of a soft, fine, and 
healthy skin, and are only met with in persons 
of light complexion and sanguine temperament. 
A few of them on an otherwise fair skin are by 
many considered rather as marks of beauty than 
of disfigurement. An old, simple, and very good 
remedy is the juice of limes or lemons, laid on 
with a brush or pad and allowed to dry. . The 
principle in these juices which effects their 
removal is the acetic acid which they contain. 
A more certain and efficacious method, therefore, 
would be to obtain of the druggist one-half 
ounce of pure dilute acetic acid and apply 
carefully with a small camel’s-hair brush to 
each separate freckle, allowing the same to dry 
in the skin. If too strong, weaken the acid 
a little with pure water. It acts by dissolving 
the pigmentary matter of the freckle and slightly 
thickening the skin at that point. 

Liver-Marks, so called, are blotches of dis¬ 
coloration under the skin caused by the deposition 
of bile under the true skin, and for this reason 
they are at times more marked than at others, 
owing to the condition of the digestive organs 
and the liver. They cannot be affected, there¬ 
fore, by applications to the skin, but by a proper 
regulation of the system, os previously described. 

An unblemished skin having now been 
acquired, how it shall be retained and kept 
fair and soft will be an important question. 
In the first place, keeping the health perfect 
and the blood pure by a close observance of 
the laws and rules suggested in the first part 
of this article will be of first importance. In the 
second place, there must be a positive rejection 
and avoidance of all patent nostrums—such os 
pastes, washes, creams, and “blooms of youth,” 
etc. —for their name is legion and their effects 
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nearly always deleterious — or else worthless. < Directions: Break up fine and mash into 
Masks that are sold os patents and lined with j a mass, in a mortar or other vessel, the leaves 
secret medicaments are also harmful, and very j and flowers together. Put this mass into a large 
apt to cause severe chronic neuralgia of the face \ wide-mouthed bottle or jar, and pour upon it all 
and head. } the alcohol and about two-thirds of the water. 

The furnishing of the toilet is a matter of. Allow this to remain twentyfour hours, shakiug 
importance, and all washes, toilet-waters, bay- 5 it frequently and keeping well closed, 
rums, and colognes that are “cheap”’ may be j Then prepare a percolator—which may be 
set down as worthless and harmful. The writer s made from an ordinary tin or glass funnel— 
is sufficiently well acquainted with the drug- j by packing absorbent cotton or cotton batting 
business to know this to be a fact, and that, j into the hole inside, so closely that water will 
when these articles are cheap, they are invariably j only pass slowly. Then pack down upon 
made from artificial extracts, and not from the > this the mass of the leaves and flowers in the 
original article or materials bearing their name, ! jar: and, after this is so prepared and the 
and may therefore prove very injurious to a i funnel placed in the mouth of a second bottle 


delicate skin. 

There are, however, harmless and effective 
means by which the skin may be made more 


i 


or jar, pour upon the mass the liquid in the 
first jar in which the compound has been mac¬ 
erated. 


fair and soft, and of these we will give the J In a few hours, when the liquid has passed 
following as free from all danger to the skin J through the percolator and the top of the mass 
of the face or hands : > begins to dry, pour on it the remaining one-third 

If the skin is hard and rough or scaly in > of the distilled water and allow this to pass 
places or patches, the thorough and continued \ through also. 

application of vaseline or cosmoline, after the j Then obtain of the druggist the twenty grains 
skin has been thoroughly cleansed and rubbed j of sulphate of zinc, accurately weighed, and 
into activity, will relieve it. It should be < dissolve it in the three ounces of distilled water 


applied thickly and allowed to remain on for 
several hours at each application. The juice 
of the cucumber—which is mashed to a pulp and 
strained of its juice—lias been recommended; 
and, though it is not very effective with many, 
it will do no harm. It should be made fresh 
every other day, when used constantly. 

Of applications of this kind, however, after 


< 

\ 

\ 

! 


vaseline, none is so effective and yet harmless 


as coarse oatmeal. It may be put in a gauze bag 


of close me3h or texture, and the bag placed in 


the basin of water or the bath-tub. Or, again, i 


it may be kept in a box on the wash-stand or \ 
toilet and rubbed over the face and hands \ 
thoroughly, just before using the towel. \ 

An excellent toilet-water, it may be called, \ 
for the above purpose, which will be found very \ 
efficacious and free from every injurious quality, j 
is the following—the explicit directions given 
will enable anyone of intelligence to prepare it ; 
properly: 

Take of 

True bay-leaves 

“ geranium-leaves (spotted geranium) 

“ orange-flowers 
11 violet-flowers 

of each half an ounce.* 

Alcohol . . (true 90 per cent.) 4 ounces 

Distilled water.1J pints 

Sulphate of zinc . 20 grains (by weight 
Dissolved in of druggist ) 

Distilled water.8 ounces 

Refined glycerine.4 ounces 


and the four ounces of glycerine, mixed. This 
doue, mix the latter liquid with that in the jar 
and again filter through a new filter prepared 
with fresh cotton, the former mass having been 
thrown away. 

This excellent toilet-water is then ready for 
use. It should be used diluted with one-half 
of water in ordinary use at the wash-stand; 
or, by pouring a little in the water of the basin, 
it is very refreshing. By applying it full 
strength with a sponge to the face and hands, 
at night before retiring, and allowing it to dry 
into the skin, it will be found very beneficial 
to the complexion. 

In regard to the Care of the Hands, the same 
rules hold good as for the skin of the face. 
Where a lady is obliged at times to take a part 
in household duties, care should be taken not 
to put the hands suddenly into water of different 
temperatures, as it will redden and harden the 
skin, injure the nails, and frequently cause 
swelling and neuralgia of tl^e nerves of the 
hand. 

There is nothing to be said on the subject 
of Superfluous Hair on the Faee, except to warn 
against the use of all caustic depilatory prepara¬ 
tions, and also the new method of extraction by 
electrical puncture of the hair-bulb, os the latter 
often causes painful diseases of the nerves of 
the face, and the former unsightly scars and 
blotches which are ineradicable. 
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DT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking or traveling costume, of \ ished by a high standing band, with a turnover 
lady’s-cloth, camcl's-hair, or serge, in any dark \ collar. The revcrs of the corsage, the deep 
self-color. Our model is of myrtle-green cloth. < cuffs, and the edge of the basque are all trimmed 

with three rows of braid. The sleeves are full, 
Via from shoulder to elbow; small tucks are run 


The skirt, which is plain, is edged above the l 
hem by four rows of narrow black worsted braid. \ 


The tunic forms a long point in front, looped i 

high on the sides and slightly over the tournure. \ lengthwise to hold in the tallness. This sleeve 
It is likewise edged with the narrow braid. The \ is quite new and very becoming. The corsage 
corsage opens in front over a vest, whioh is fin- ! and cuffs ore finished by small metal buttons. 
(460) 
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Small capote of velvet to match, ornamented by 
ostrich-tips and a steel pin, with additional loops 
of velvet ribbon. Eight to ten yards of double¬ 
fold material will be required, and three pieces 
of twelve yards of braid. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of plain and: 
striped woolens. The stripe is used crosswise ! 
for the underskirt, and is without trimming. 
The long and full tunic is of the plain material. 
The pointed basque opens and crosses on the left 
side over a vest made of the stripe, cut on the 
bias and laid in folds. Revers of the same as 






the bodice form the finish to the vest. Cuffs of: 
the stripe. Hat of felt, faced with velvet to 
match the prevailing color of the costume, 
trimmed with a gray and white sea-gull and loops 
of velvet. Six yards of plain double-fold mate¬ 
rial fortysix inches wide, and four yards of; 
stripe for skirt and vest, will be required. 

No. 8—Is a new and pretty model for a home or 
walking dress for a little girl of four to six years. 
The material is figured challis or plain cashmere, 
in any pretty self-color. The skirt is laid in: 
large box-plaits. The waist is gathered into a 

Vol. XCIY.—26. 



No. ft. 
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VERY- DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



No. G. 



No. 7. 




round yoke, which is made of a fancy plaid vel¬ 
vet. The pointed belt is of the same. The tight 
coat-sleeves have epaulettes of the material. This 
little dress can be made to wear over a muslin 
giump, if preferred. The pretty turban is of vel¬ 
vet, trimmed high in front with loops of narrow 
ribbon. 

No. 4.—For a boy of six to eight years, we have 
knickerbocker pants, with a short Norfolk jacket, 
belted at the waist. Rows of narrow worsted 
braid ornament the front plaits of the jacket. 
Scotch cap, of cloth to match. 

No. 5—Is a Canadian blanket dressing-gown. 
This is the cheapest and best of dressing-gowns 
for the winter season, and the easiest to make 
when the cutting-out is once managed, which 
takes some little thought in arranging the pat¬ 
tern to have the stripes of the blanket all around 
the edge of the gown. There must be a seam up 
the back, and the four pieces—two back and two 
front—are arranged to have the stripes at the 
bottom. The size of the blanket is two and one- 
half yards by two yards. Either white and scar¬ 
let or gray and scarlet may be chosen. The cord 
and tassel should match. There are small straps 
through which the cord passes. Collar, cuffs, 
and pockets like the border of the blanket. 

No. 0.—We give here the back and front of a 
walking-costume for either boy or girl of four 
years. The skirt, collar, rovers, and cuffs are of 
plaid velvet or woolens, and the overcoat of cloth. 
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The vest is of surah, either cream-white or of the v are pinked out, and two rows of narrow braid 
same color as the cloth. Shades of brown, navy- < are added above the pinking. The short jacket 
blue, or myrtle-green are the most fashionable } opens over a vest of the velveteen; the edges of 
colors. j the jacket match the tunic. Plain coat-sleeves, 

No. 7—Is a walking-costume.for a young girl, with cuffs of velveteen. Hat of light-brown felt, 
of velveteen and cloth combined; seal-brown for \ faced with dark-brown velvet and trimmed with 
the velveteen, and a lighter shade of brown in \ a shade lighter ostrich-tips and some loops of 
cloth. The skirt is perfectly plain. The tunic \ ribbon. Eight yards of velveteen and four yards 
is long and full, both back and front. The edges \ of cloth will be required. 

THE “CLAIRETTE” WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, for our Supplement this month, the { which to arrange the braid. The dart for the 
entire half of the latent-style wrap. It is made i front is also marked by a dotted line, and on the 
of striped or plain tweed ,or cheviot cloth, and j back part of the front, the dotted line shows 
trimmed with narrow worsted braid. The pattern \ where the pattern turns over, being too large for 
consists of four pieces: half of front, half of j the paper. It is always safest to cut the pattern 
back, one sleeve, and half of collar. The letters > entire out of muslin and fit it carefully before 
and notches show how the pieces are joined. The \ cutting into the cloth. Ih black oloth trimmed 
dotted line down the front shows the space on t with braid it makes a pretty showy wrap. 
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As a Christmas gift to an elderly lady. This 
shoe is worked in three-thread wool, any color. 
As sizes of feet vary, it is best to cut a pattern 
from a shoe, and then cut it in brown paper a 
size larger. The shoe is crocheted. 

First row: Make a chain of sixteen stitches, 
turn back one long into fourth chain from that 
on hook, five long in successive loops, three long 
in next loop, five long in successive loops, four 
chain. Turn on reverse side. 

Second row : One long in first stitch, six long 
in successive stitches, three long in the centre 
loop of the three stitches that wore worked into 
one loop, six long in successive stitches, four 
chain on reverse side. 


All the rows are done in similar manner until 
ten rows are worked. 

For the sides and back, work only ten stitches, 
without increase, forward and back, turning the 
work at end of each row till ten or more rows 
are worked; then join it on to the front of the 
slipper as on the opposite side. The pointed 
part of the front turns over, as seen in the 
engraving. For a finish, work a row of crochet 
all around. Get cork soles, and sew on the out¬ 
side a piece of strong cloth; bind round with 
skirt-braid or a bit of leather. Sew the 
crocheted upper on to the cork sole, and this 
slipper is complete. This is a most comfortable 
and useful shoe. 


TRAVELING-CASE. 


BY HISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the book, we give a design for a \ sixteen inches long. Turn up the square end 
most useful article which will also make a nice i to the depth of five inches and sew the sides 
Christmas present. It is a traveling-case, ! together. One inch above this, fasten a crocheted 
crocheted of white ball cotton. Begin with two \ strip deep enough to form a pocket for the comb, 
stitches, single crochet, taking up the back of J and, the same distance above this, another for tho 
cacli stitch to give it a ribbed appearance, and 5 tooth-brush. Crochet a border of shells all 
widen one stitch on each end until you have eighty > around and across the top of the pockets. Make 
stitches, or the width the samo os the length of j a cord and tassels of the same, to tic around it 
your brush; then crochet without widening, i when rolled up. 


DESIGN IN OUTLINE-STITCH, FOR A SHOE-BAG. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, a design of slippers, 
to be dons in outline-stitch, for a shoe-bag. 
The bag can be made of gray linen or brown 
holland, and the outlining can be done in blaok 
(404) 


silk or in washing-cotton of any color preferred. 
Theso bags can be made small enough for travel¬ 
ing, to carry but one pair of shoes, or can be 
used for a larger bag to hang in a bed-room. 
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CUSHION FOR BACK OF CHAIR. 


BT MBS. JANE V1ATIB, 



As the Xmas time approaches, useful as well < is of terra-cotta Satin, and is worked in a sinple 
as pretty Xmas gifts arc much sought after, and j pattern, it h olive, terra-cotta, and bronzo- 
tliis month we give several most useful as well as j colored filoselle. This band is joined to the two 
ornamental designs, which can readily be made, s capes or ends of terra-cotta plush, the senms 
and will prove most acceptable presents to those . being covered with rep ribbon of the same color, 
we love to work for. This cushion for the back j A similar ribbon is used for the handle and 
of an casycliair makes a comfortable rest for bows. The cushion is stuffed with down. It 
an after-dinner nap. The baud in the centre > will look well to match the colors of the room. 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 

BT MBS. JAHK WEAVER. 


For our colored design, we give something 
quite new for a photograph - frame, and our 
model can easily be carried out by any lady. 
It only requires neat work to make it a success. 
We give the exact size. Cut two circles out of 
stiff cardboard—one solid, the other one with 
the centre cut out of the size designated by the 
photo. Cover both these circles with a piece of 
printed China silk; yellow, like our design, 
makes the most effective frame; but we have 
seen others in Gobelin-blue and terra-cotta very 
pretty. The silk should be all of one color, 
though several tones or shades may be in combina¬ 
tion. Ten inches of silk will be sufficient to 
cover both circles, as China silk is nearly one 
yard wide. Baste the silk neatly around the 


edges, and afterward gum the edgee on to the 
cardboard on the under side. After the pieces 
are so prepared, put them together and sew 
neatly with silk to match in an overhand seam, 
leaving enough space at the top open for the 
photo—which must be of cabinet size—to slip 
in. Add an inch and a quarter satin ribbon 
!j on each side of the opening; this is to be tied 
: into a bow with ends, by which the frame is 
suspended. Also, this frame can be made of 
plain terra-cotta or robin’s-egg blue felt paper, 
such as is used for wall-papering, and further- 
i more decorated in some simple design with lustral 
| paints. Care must be taken not to have the 
| color or design, either in silk or paper, too 
1 pronounced ; a dull effect is rather to be desired. 

• (*M) 
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CASE FOR UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, AND STICKS. 


BT MRS. JAKI WIATIB. 



We give the case open and closed. It will 
be an extremely useful article to take on a 
traveling-expedition. A piece of cloth thirtytwo 
inches long and twentynine inches wide, and 
silk to line it. After lining the cloth with silk 
doubled or linen, fold the piece down the centre, 
slope it on each side from the top to the base, 



narrowing the latter half ft yard, fttitch each 
side, bind the top all around, stitch from top to 
base, three lines of stitching as seen in the 
engraving, and add strings. The uipbrellns, 
etc., can now be put in and withdrawn easily 
without injury. If linen is used for the lining, 
it should be gray or unbleached. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY FOR A SOFA-CUSHION. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a beautiful design 
of clover-bloesoms, for a sofa-cushion, chair-seat, 
or footstool. The work is done in outline, in 
washing-3ilks, if it is on any article which may 
require washing ; or in the ordinary silk, if done 


on satin, cashmere, etc. The oolors should be of 
the natural colors of green for the leaves, and of 
light faded-looking pink if the flowers are 
fancied light, or of a purplish pink if a darker 
color is wanted. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY FOR CORNER OF TABLE-CLOTH. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a pretty design for 5 centre of a tea-tray. It is done in outline- 
the corner of a table-cloth or for the end or \ stitch in black silk. 

( 466 ) 
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CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



I 




We give the arrangement of the inside of ■ embroidered border is to be worked from the 
this case, which is made of linen, while the out- ; design of which we give a bit in detail. It is 
side cover is of sail-cloth, both layers being j worked with red aud white cotton in satin and 
joined by a binding of red worsted braid. The j stem stitch. 


R A I N B 0 


BY MISS E . 


Among the various designs which wo present < 
to our readers — useful and ornamental, to be \ 
used in making Christ mas-gifts—none is more ? 
effective than the rainbow fan in front of the i 
number. A palm-leaf fan of this shape should be J 
selected for the foundation of the pocket. 

First, cut a piece of pasteboard to correspond j 
with the shape of the fan, cover it on one side 
with flame or fire colored sateen, and fasten j 
it on the fan by overcasting the edges together, < 
Now gild the fan on the other side, making each \ 
ray a different color or every third of four one j 
so with different shades of gilding; the blue, 
silver, pink, gold, and fire form a gorgeous com- J 
bination. (The dry colors used for such purposes i 


W FAN. 


J . WELSH. 


can be bought for ten cents a bottle, and mixed 
with the sizing when needed ; this can be found 
at a paint or drug store. After once having a 
little stock on hand, they will answer for 
dozens of fans or fancy articles; the idea of 
combining several colors gives a most pleasing 
effect.) After the fan is dry, fit a pocket of 
pasteboard on the bottom, allowing the top to 
project about three inches. Cover this on 'onjj 
side with flame-colored plush, and on the other 
with the sateen ; sew it on and finish the edges 
with a cord. The lilies are painted on with 
gold and silver. A bow of satin ribbon is tied 
around the handle. It is intended to be used 
for letters or photographs. , 

(4fl7) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Phtbrson” fob 1889—Literature, Art, and Fashion 
Combined. —Tho verdict of the press and tho public give* 
u* tho right to dwell on our claim to being tho solo 
periodical which unites this trio of attributes, so becom¬ 
ing in reality three first-class magazines in one. Tho 
a&iortion did uot originate with us, but with tho newspapers, 
and apoodily received ample corroboration from our host 
of subscribers. Even great leading dailies liko the Now 
York World, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and others East, 
West, and South call attention to tho promineut and 
unique place which “Poturson" holds iu periodical litera¬ 
ture. They pronounce its “ literary contouta, os a whole, 
equal to those of tho highest-priced magazines,” and add 
that, as "a fashion-guide, it is unrivaled.” 

Of course, this ever-increasing torrent of praise only 
spurs us ou to uew effort, siuco our motto is always 
“ excelsior.” Wo are convinced that our attractions for 
1839 will prove even superior to those of any previous year 
in our long and prosperous course. Bosiika excellent wood- 
illustrations, oach number will contain an oxquisite steol- 
filate of some famous palutiug—no other mag.izino gives 
those costliest and most beautiful of engravings. Of our 
fashion-department, we noed only say that it will be, in 
novelty, beauty, and variety, fully equal to its usual 
Standard of excellence, aud this tho newspipers and the 
ladies have decided to be far ahead of any other magazine. 
Our list of contributors will continue to hold the names of 
wnne of the most popular authors of tho period. A number 
of wrUors who have lately sprung into promincnco will be 
added to tho corps, besides several new aspirants for whom 
It is nafo to predict a speedy and brilliant success. 

Our offers to clul*s are as varied as they are numerous. 
The gift-book, “Buds and Blossom*,” differs essentially 
from any we have ever issued; somo of its poems are 
'original, aud the wood-drawings, given In addition to tho 
■tool-ongravings, are from tho pencil of one of tho most 
fkmous draughtsmen America has produced. 

It In time to begin to get up clubs. One only needs to be oarly 
In tho field to securo a large club. In thoeo days everybody 
want* the cheapest and best of ovorythlug, and this is 
what “ Peterson ” offers iu all its numerous departments. 

Tioht Lachno.— “Any woman is too tightly dressed who 
( cattttot raise her arms straight above her head and clasp her 
bands; who cannot stoop to tie her shoo or pick up a pin, ? 
without heightened color. Tight lacing, unrelentingly j 
indulged, like a painless poison, saps the beauty, tho grace, j 
the brains, the life, from its unfortunate victims. Tight j 
lacing is not only a hideous stupidity, it is a crime—a crimo \ 
that oasts a heavy burden upon the next generation, and | 
renders the present ono tncapablo of its duties. It makes \ 
the movements of the body angular and stiff. It ruins < 
the digestion and the circulation, and consequently the com- > 
plosion, which is one of the greatest of femiuino charms, i 
It Injures tho sight and the expression of the eye.” S 

To Barn a Fees Copt.—I n addition to tho clubs for J 
which a free copy Is givon—see prospectus on last page of s 
cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 > 
each ($4 00 in all), or for a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 < 
/in all). This offer Is to those who desire the magazine as > 
a premium, ^et cannot get up a largo club. > 


Rucw.—This is a good time of year to work up Into ruga 
the various woolen garments about a house that are good 
for no other purpose. Bugs of kuitted goods may be thus 
made: Cut woolen articles lengthwise of the work iu strips 
two inchos wide aud ravel all but three or four stitches In 
tho centre, theu sew through the centre to a strong founda¬ 
tion of the size and form desired. Rugs thus made have 
a chenille effect Colors may bo blended and contrasted so 
as to look very well. 

Stair or Venetian carpet should be cut crosswise, as the 
filling is hemp ; and, raveling that out, it leaves for friuge 
the heavy wool threads. Ingrain carpet has a fine warp, 
either cotton or wool ; but tbo filling is heavy. Cut it 
lengthwise, leaving enough warp to hold it well, and you 
have a heavy friuge. These raveled strips, sewed to a good 
foundation, make comfortable and handsome rugs. 

The labor of sewing a braided rug will be greatly lessoned 
if the mg is laid upon a table, instead of being held iu the 
lap. Wheu laid upon a table, one can easily have tho braid 
just right as to tension, so tho rug will not “hoop” or 
'draw.” A kid-glovo on the hand that holds the needle 
will save the Huger* from being cut by the thread. The 
tips of the glove-fingers can bo cut off. 

Rugs may be knit in stripe on bone needles, and tho stripe 
sewed together. Twelve or fifteen stitches are wide enough 
and easier to knit than tho whole width of the rug. There are 
several reliable dyes which enable one to dye white flannel 
or cloth any color wished for. The materials should be cut 
in lengths loss than halt an inch wide and sewed togother. 

Rugs in constant use in the kitchen and living-rooms 
should bo frequently washed. One strong point in their 
favor is that they imprison dirt that would otherwise find 
its way to the best carpets in the house. Rugs in a kitchen 
are much to be preferred to even a rag carpet; for they 
can be taken up easily, so that the entire floor can bo swept 
and all the accumulated dust got rid of. 

Oum Serials for 1889 cannot be surpassed—it is only 
necessary to read the names of the writers to be convinced 
of this. We shall give, as wo did this year, eight novelet^ 
and these will offer a variety to suit every taste. It would 
be difficult to get together a collection of tales more unlike 
in plot and treatment, yet each possesses such interest and 
brilliancy that to accord the palm of superiority to any one 
among tho list would seem an almost hopeless tusk. Wo 
have on hand so largo a number of admirable short stories 
that we could wish for doable tho space our pages offer, in 
order to publish them the faster. They are all so good 
that, os we begin to make our selections for the different 
months, we hardly know which to keep waiting. Our new 
department, “Things Worth Knowing,” has proved so 
successful that we shall continue It, adding fresh features 
of interest. Mrs. Emily H. May and Mrs. Jane Weaver 
will give us their valuable services in the fashion and 
fancy-work departments, aud our Inimitable Paris letter 
will keep ladies informed of the latest Parisian gossip 
about drees. 

“The Cheapest and Best” is the universal verdict in 
regard to “ Peterson,” which makes getting up clubs for it 
an easy matter. Then, too, anybody can canvas with a 
good heart when such beautiful premiums as ours are in 
question. 
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Our Premiums for 1889 are announced on the second 
page of tho cover. “Bads and Blossoms” will be found ! 
the most beautiful gift-book this or any other magazine 
has ever offered as a premium. It is a volnmo of original 
and selected poems, profusely illustrated, and handsomely j; 
bound, full gilt, in similar style to premiums offered in ;> 
previous years. 

The largo ongraving, “The Morning Greoting,” is really £ 
one of the most perfect pictures we have ever offered, and 1 
is in an entirely differuut style from any heretofore given 
by us. The best connoisseurs pronounce it a gem. 

SPECIAL PKEMIUMS. 

Our offer, a year ago, of special book-premiums, in place 
of our regular premiums, proved so popular, we have 
arranged to offer for 1889 copies of Charles Dickens's and 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stophons’s popular books, also a select list of 
books by different authors. 

Instead of our premium, “ Buds and Blossoms,” we will 
send any one of the $1.U0 books named on page 475. For a 
club of eight with $12.00, or a club of fifteen with $21.00, 
we will scud, as premiums, tho magazine for ono yoar, and, 
instead of “Buds and Blossoms” and the engraving, any 
ono of the works of Charles Dickons or Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
neatly bound in cloth, retail price $1.50, or either of tho fol¬ 
lowing cook-books, Mrs. Hale's or Miss Leslie’s, bound in 
cloth, price $1.50 each, or, if preferred, any one of Mrs. 
fiouthworth’s books, bound in cloth, price $1.50 each. Seo 
list on page 475. 

Wo have also made arrangements with the manufacturers 
by which we are enabled to offer a $45.00 sewing-machine 
as premium for a club of fifty subscribers. This is a rare 
opportunity to get a good machine by a little effort. Our 
premium-offers, as found on the second pago of cover, have 
never been so tempting, and they ought to add many 
thousands to our present large list of subscribers. 

Begin at once to get up your clube for next year. Do 
not let canvassers for other publications crowd you out. 

Drinks for thr Voice. —Tea, ooffoe, and cocoa are 
throe admissible drinks for the voice, but none in excoss. 
For tho voice, cocoa is the most beueflcial. It should never 
be made too strong, and those cocoas are the best that havo 
been deprived of their oil. A cup of thin cocoa, just warm, 
is more to be recommended between the exertions of sing¬ 
ing than any alcoholic beverage. Tea must not be taken 
too strong, nor when it has drawn too long, for tea then 
becomes acid and has a bad influence upon the mucous 
membrane that Hues the throat. There is always a dry 
eensation after taking a cup of tea that has been allowed to 
draw too long. A vocalist had better do without sugar in 
tea, and only take milk with it 

Dresses are becoming daily more picturesque and mak¬ 
ing very great strides in the direction of short waists and 
scanty skirts. Large turn-down lace collars are beginning 
to be worn, especially with Empire dresses; but public 
taste Is so accustomed to, aud approvos so highly, the broad 
standing collars, that it is only a few who adopt them. Tho 
tournare is decidedly smaller, os, with the hanging folds 
that form our skirts, it is ugly aud out of place. 

Broth at the Right Tim*.— Every year brings ns letters 
of regret from subscribers that they did not begin earlier to 
get up clubs. Many say they could have sent a c.lnb as 
largo again If they had only commenced in season. Noliody 
need have that regret next year; it is only.necessary to 
commence work at the right time—that is now. 

A Proof of Gratitude. —The only way we can *how 
gratitude to onr great Creator and Benefactor, for all He has 
given us, is to be as usefnt as wo can to His creatures, and 
to love onr neighbor as ourselves. 


OUR ABM-CHAIB. 

What Leading Papers Say.— Long years of success 
have accustomed ns to highly eulogistic notices from all 
quarters, but never has the praise been so universal as this 
autumn. Even the great leading city dailies, which so 
seldom notice periodical literature, have surprised us by 
making the most appreciative mention of “ Peterson.” We 
have quoted elsewhere from the “New York World,” 
“Chicago Inter-Ocean,” etc., and we have only space to 
give a few extracts from papers of the first rank in other 
sections of the country. The Philadelphia (Pa.) Press 
■ays: “ No purely literary periodical offers better stories, 
aud, as a guide to dress, no fashion-magazine can equal it.” 
The New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register says: M ‘Peter¬ 
son’s’ engravings, stories, and literary matter generally 
canuot be excelled. The fashion, needlework, and house¬ 
hold departments are strong features of this over-welcome 
magazine.” The Burlington (Iowa) Hawk Eye says: 
“‘Peterson's Magazine* can claim rank among the best 
literary periodicals. Its fashion department is far beyond 
that of any other magazine.” The Augusta (Me.) 
Chronicle says: “As a guide to fashion, this old-established 
favorite stands at the heud of the lady’s-magazines.” The 
Spriugfield (111.) Daily Mato Journal says: “‘Peterson’s 
Mugazine’ stands at the head of high-clam literature for 
ladies.” The Now York Moroiug Journal says : “ ‘ Petor- 

son ’ for October fully sustains its reputation as a first-class 
literary aud artistic, as well as fashion, periodical. It is 
undoubtedly the best and cheapest of the lady’s-magazines.” 


N0TICE8 OF NEW B00K8. 

The OwVs Nest. Translated from the German of E. Marleit 
by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
panp.—Aslong as this voluminous author has the good luck 
to havo her novels translated by Mrs. Wlstnr’s skillful pen, 
she is certain to be presented to a foreign public at her very 
best. The present talo is a vivid representation of German 
life among divers classes, from grand dukes down. It is 
marked by the power aud naturalness which are among the 
chief characteristics of Miss Marlett’s writings, aud will 
boar favorable comparison with earlier novels, such as 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret” and “Gold Elsie,” which 
gained so enviable a popularity. That the translation is as 
faithful as it is spirited need hardly be said. 

Queer People with Paws and Claws. By Palmer Cox. Phil¬ 
adelphia : Hubbard Brothert .—Children in these days have 
become surfeited with books got up for their benefit; but 
hero is one that caunot fail to delight the most fastidious 
child. The poems are worthy of the illustrations, aud these 
are in turn worthy of the poems—one could not say more 
for either. The book is simply delightful from the first 
page to the last. A fow of the verses and illustrations have 
been published In “St Nicholas” and other periodicals for 
young folks, but only just enough to whet the children’s 
appetites. Indeed, it was tho great popularity of the bits 
there given which induced the writer to produce this vol¬ 
ume. “The Brownies “was about as popular with tho 
Juveniles as a book could be, but this will appeal quite as 
warmly to their sympathies. 

Run Down. By George D. Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers.— The writer’s name is well known in 
literature and journalism, and this work cannot fail to add 
greatly to bis reputation. The story turns on a psycho¬ 
logical mystery, of the sort which so greatly interests the 
modem mind. The hero is afflicted with a double identity, 
which brings much suffering and trouble on himself and 
those with whom he is thrown in contact. There are 
; numerous highly dramatic scenes, and the descriptive por* 
> tions of the tale are well done. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

M&~Eoery Receipt in Out Cook-Book hat boom tooted by a 
practiced homookoepor. 

SOUPS. 

Ogotor Soup .—Pat into a pan, to boat, two quarts of oye- 
ton; with their liquor; only let them beat through, and 
then uke them out and add ono pint of water, two quarts 
of milk, one-half pound of butter, and one-half teaspoonful 
of black pepper and some of allspice. When the soup is 
well boiled, put in thn oysters, having kept them warm in a 
covered dish. When the oysters are done, serve the soup; 
put in the salt last, as it is likely to curdle the soup. 

Chicken Soup. —Cut up a chicken luto small pieces; put 
bonok and all into a small pot of water. Three carrots cut 
up, oue pint of tomatoes, one teacupful of lima beans, and 
salt to taste, a little cayenne pepper. One hour before serv¬ 
ing, udd a pint of rich milk ; thicken with flour; cook for 
four hours. 

MEATS. 

Fork Chopt or SUokt. —If pork chops are to be broiled, 
they should be cut very thin, salted and peppered, wrapped 
in greased paper, and broiled until thoroughly cooked— 
from ton to fifteen minutes. To fry or saute them, cook 
them in a hot frying-pan in a little hot lard or salt pork fat. 
Cook slowly after they are brown, and be careful not to 
burn them. If a gravy be desired, pour o(T nearly all the 
fat left in the frying-pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and, when brown, add hot water until of the desired con¬ 
sistency. Season with salt, pepper, vinegar, and chopped 
pickles. 

VEGETABLES. 

Boded Potatoes —Select potatoes of uniform sice; 
wash and scrub with a brush; pare and soak in 
oold water; put them in boiliug salted water— 
ono quart of water and ono tablespoonful of salt for six 
large potatoes. Cook half an hour, or until soft, but not 
until broken. Drain off every drop of the water ; place the 
kettle, uncovered, on the back of the stove, to let the steam 
escape. Keep hot uutil ready to serve. 

Pumpkin , Dried. —Cooked in the winter as vegetable mar¬ 
row. Cut into quarter-pound pieces about two pounds 
of a dried pumpkin; cut off tho rind, throw tho pumpkin 
into fust-boiling water, with salt, and boil fast for twenty 
minutes; take it up, drain it, and press all the water from 
it, and chop it well; add one ounce of butter ; pepper aud 
salt, and servo on buttered sippets of toast. 

DEH8ERT8. 

Hominy Pudding .—Two ounces of hominy, boiled in half 
a pint of water for h&lf an hour and strained; mix with 
this a pint of milk, two ounces of sugar, and four drops of 
almond flavoring; add half an ounco of corn-flour, mixed 
in a little cold milk, ono ounce of butter; stir it well 
together, and bake for half on hour in a quick but not fierce 
oven. 

Iced Coffee. —Make some strong coffee, and strain It; add 
milk and sugar, and ice in a refrigerator. If thcro is no 
refrigerator procurable, make the coffee stronger still, odd \ 
milk and sagar, and, when cold, add plenty of pounded ice. 
Tliis will, of course, make tho coffee weaker when it is > 
melted, so allowance must be mado for it. 

BREAKFAST CAKES. 

Rico-Oakm. —Three-fourths pound of flour, one ounoe of > 
melted butter, one pint of milk, one-half pint of boiled rice, : 
one-half teaspoon Ail of salt, two eggs. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs, odd the rice, salt, half of the milk, the batter, and 
the flour; beat all thoroughly together, stir In the rest of 
the milk, whi^k the whites till stiff, add them to the batter : 
with a long slow beat; bake on a griddle; pile one on the ; > 
other, and serve at once; to be spread with butter and 
mgur. 

Virginia Com-Cake*.—Ono quart of corn-meal, one quart > 


and one pint of sweet milk, one teaspoonAil of salt, four 
eggs, one gill of melted butter. Put the meal In a three- 
quart basin with the salt and half the milk ; beat well, odd 
the butter and eggs, well beaten, then the rest of the milk ; 
bake of uniform sise on a well-greased hot griddle; serve 
pilod one on top of another; to bo eaton with butter and 
syrup. 

Mtffint. —One quart of flour, one pint of wanned milk, 
one teospoouful of salt, one-half gill of yeast Mix at night, 
and beat uutil light; in the morning, drop the doagb into 
buttered cups; let them stand twenty minutes, then bake 
aud Berve ; to be eaten with butter and sugar, with a little 
cinnamon, the proportion of a teaspoonAil of powdered cin¬ 
namon to six of powdered sugar. 

Buckwheat-Cake*. —One quart of buckwheat-flour, one gill 
of wheat-flour, one quart and one gill of warm water, one 
gill of yeast, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Mix the batter at 
night, in order to have the cakee for breakfast Bake the 
cakes on a smooth greased griddle, and send to table the 
moment they are baked, piled regularly in the centre of the 
plate, and every one right side up. 


FASHIONS FOB NOVEMBER. 

Fia. i.— Walking-Dress, or Gray Cloth. Tho skirt 
i opens over a front of cloth, of a shade lighter than the 
; drew. The cloth is pinked out, and one layer falls over 
;l the other. Braided panels are inserted in the skirt, whica 
; is without drapery. The jacket bodice opens over a vest 
% of pinked cloth, is fastened crosswise, is braided like the 
! panels at the lower part, and has revere of the lighter 
' shade of cloth, nat of dark-gray felt, trimmed with bows 
; of ribbon and feathers of a lighter yhade. 

Fio. ii.—V isiting-Dress, or Dark-Green Cloth. The 
: plaited riclrt is of silk of the eamo shade. The cloth drees, 
which is looped, is pinked in sharp scallops. The bodice 
! fastens on the left side, has a brood deep point in front, 

: and is ornamented with a scalloped trimming of poppy-red 
and white cloth. The hat is of dark-green velvet, trimmed 
j with a foil crashed silk of poppy-red color and a bird, 
s Fio. iu.—Visiting-Dress, or Dakk-Lii.ac Silk. The 
\ skirt opens over a rich silk-and-velvet striped brocaded 
\ material. It Is drawn back to show the front, and is made 
£ with soma littlo fullness around the waist, Just sufficient 
s to allow the skirt to fall with ease. The bodice is round 
{ at the waist, opens over a chemisette of silk mull, and has 
rovers aud collar of the brocaded material. Tho half- 
sleevee havo cuffs of the same. Hat of the same eilk as tho 
dress, with a coronet of velvet and pansies of white velvet 

Fig. iv.—Walkino-Dress, or Fawn-Colored Cloth. 
The robe is of the Princess shape, fasten* diagonally from 
the left shoulder to the right side, and opens over a plain 
simulated underskirt, which is trimmed with bands of seal- 
colored velvet The dross is trimmed with a band of seal 
for. 

Fio. v.—H ouse-Dress, or Black Satin Combined with 
Bed Satin. The underskirt is of red satin, ornamented 
with black gimp trimming. The black satin overskirt is 
very long and opens at the sides over tho ornamented red 
satin skirt The bodice, of black satin, has sleeves and 
a vest of the red satin, which ore ornamented with the 
black gimp trimming. The edge of the black baequo has 
a red satin basque trimmed with gimp below it 

Fio. vi.—T ravruno-Cloak, or Plaid Woolen. Close- 
fitting in front, the bodice port close-fitting at the bock, 
but the skirt quite full. It hoe two capes, one or both 
of which can be removed at pleasure. Collar and cuffs 
of brown velvet 

Fio. vii.—Toque, or Dark-Blur Cloth, made full and 
irregular. The band is of beavqr. Stiff brown feathers. 

Fio. mi.— Head-Dress, showing the hair arranged high 
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on the top of the heed and fastened by a large tortoise-shell 
comb. Carls in front. 

Fio. ix.—H ead-Dress, or ran Grecian Style, with the 
knot of hair arranged low on the neck and abort frizette 
in front. 

Fio. x.—V isiting-Dress, or Dark-Green Cashmere. 
The riclrt is plain and is partially covered by the over- 
drapery, which extends from the right shoulder, beneath 
the belt, falls without looping, and continues to the left 
side. A trimming of Russian embroidery ornaments the 
left side of the bodice, forms the belt, and decorates the 
bottom of the skirt A row of black-fox fur forms the 
collar, extends diagonally down the left side of the skirt 
and around the bottom. Hat of green cloth, trimmed with 
the fur. 

Fio. xi.—D inxcroiRK Hat, or Black Velvet, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon and black feathers. 

Fio. xii.— Murr, sr Cloth or Frlt, of any color to 
match the costume. The edges may be pinked out or 
buttonholed. It is carelessly arranged, and has a bow of 
ribbon at the side. 

Fio. xiii.—Walking - Drrss, or Chestnut - Colorkd 
Woolen Figured with a Darker Shade or Brown. 
The skirt has a bias band of plain brown diagonal cloth 
near the bottom. The overskirt is un trimmed and looped 
on the hips. The bodice has three bands of the diagonal 
cloth, which extend to the waist at the back. Waistband 
and collar of the same cloth. Turban hat, of brown felt, 
bordered with brown velvet and trimmed with a gay plaid 
scarf. 

Fio. xiv.—Jacket, or Brown Cashmrrk, with dull-gold 
threads running through it, braided in black. 

Fio. xv.—B oa, or Seal Fur, trimmed with seal tassels, 
and having a brown cord to fasten it around the neck. 

Fig. xvi.— Walkino - Drrss, or Dark-Blur Kyrlr 
Cloth. The skirt is long and plain, with deep square 
pocket-flaps on the hips. The bodice opens over a waistcoat 
of fawn-colored cloth and has revers and cuffs of beaver 
fur. The girdle is of watered ribbon, finished with tassels. 
Bonnet of dark-bine velvet, with fawn-colored feathers. 

Fio. xvii.—Bodice for the House, or Black Surah, 
finely plaited both back and front The sleeves and skirt 
of the waist are also plaited. The lower part of the sleevee 
are gathered Into cuffs of black velvet Collar and pointed 
waistband of black velvet 

Fig. xviii. — Turban Hat. The brim is of gathered 
velvet, and the crown is of corded silk arranged in unstudied 
folds. In front, there is a bird perched in some frill silk 
loops. 

Fio. xix.— New 8ttls or Fur Trimmings. Many sets 
of far, real or imitation, are prepared in the shape of either 
boa, capelet, or flat collar, with cuffs and bands to adorn 
the muff and to edgo the bonnet Our illustration is a good 
example of this style. Feather trimming is also used for 
the purpose. The hat and muff are deftly draped with felt, 
velvet, or silk, mostly shot or watered; and, beside the fur, 
there is always a fair addition of small birds, bows, or wings 
in every imaginable combination of hues and phosphoreeoent 
effects. The muff is lined with satin harmonising in color 
with the costume. 

General Remarks. —Solid colors are worn more than 
plaids or stripes, though many of the latter are seen. 
Many dress-goods with borders are imported ; these borders 
sure used for the overdress or the bottom of the skirt, revers, 
eollar, etc., etc. 

Glossy fabric* are worn more generally than has been the 
ease for a few yean past, as many women have tired of the 
rough surface of woolen goods. 

Tailor-made dresses and the Dirtctoire dremet contend for 
the fashion, and, when the former are worn, they are 
modified by the newer Directory dress, inasmuch as they are 
made shorter in the waist,* have revers in some shape, and 


the skirts hang with much leas looping than formerly. This 
latter Is a great boon, as the vast amount of material in the 
draped dresses made than absolutely unhealthy to wear. 

Dr am s kir ts are often put on to a small yoke or circular 
band, Instead of being gathered to a belt, as formerly. 

The Umnture or “bustle" has not been entirely discarded, 
but is worn smaller than formerly. 

Small waists are not to be fashionable with our new 
fashions: this looks odd, after the whaleboned tailor-made 
bodices; but we will soon be accustomed to the comfort. 
Nearly all bodices, whether open or closed to the neck, and 
whether straight or crossed over the bust, are made full 
and shortei^waisted. The greatest advocate for long waist* 
frequently wears a sash or a belt-aud-Uuckle, which has 
a tendency to make a long waist look shorter. But stout 
persons are advised to wear the waist as long as possible, 
and with as little trimming as can be used, as the full short 
bodice is very unbecoming to such persona 

Sashes are used on most dressy dressea Sometimes it to 
only a wide ribbon coiled around the waist and tied on one 
side; at other times, it is a wide band bound in front, at the 
sides and back, like a bodice, and covered with plaited or 
gathered silk. 

Betters are a boon to hollow-chested women, as they fill 
np that uudesirable space in an artistic mauner. These aro 
made of the material, covered with braiding of velvet or 
moirt, whichever may form the trimming or match the 
contrasting fabric. They may start from the collar near 
to the centre of the front or quite a distance back, tapering 
to a point at the end of the basque, the centre of the waist- 
line, or come together over the chest. The larger and 
sharper the point, the more slender the effect. If very 
wide at the top and short, they are styled “ Directoire, * 
or they may be cut in wide Vandykes on the outer edge. 

Figured materials, whether of silk or wool, are most 
popular for parts of dresses; but entire costumes are 
seldom made of it In this way, an old figured dree* 
can be combined with an old plain one, and an entire 
new one made of it. 

Sleeve* have undergone a decided change, and much for 
the better, as the old extremely tight sleeves of the tailor- 
made dresses were not only exceedingly uncomfortable, but 
very ngly, giving the figure a stiff uunatural appearance. 

Skirts for i calking escape the ground, but are not made 
very short, while those for house-wear alone are made with 
very small trains, except for some state occasions. The 
drapery of skirts is much more simple than formorly ; but 
the long pointed apron-front is very popular, though it to 
not made with so many gathers about the waist as was the 
case last year. 

Dark colors for gowns are worn again as the cold weather 
approaches, and it can scarcely be said that one color to 
more popular than another; dark-green, blue, very dark 
red, gray, brown, and chestnut colors are all seen. 

Long pelisse* are likely to be much worn during the 
winter, they are so comfortable and ofton so useful to wear 
over an old dress. 

Mantlm and jacket* have by uo means been discarded; 
but the latter have usually long ends in front, aud the 
latter are often made with revers. 

Bonnett and hat* have undergone a change with the rest 
of the toilette; for bonnets threaten to be larger in front, 
though the small close-fitting capote has not been aban¬ 
doned, and hate have wider brims and rather lower crowns 
than those of last winter; yet the trimming remains high 
on both bonnets and hate. 

Ha sr -drss s mg alters bat little in style, each woman wear¬ 
ing ber hair as Is most becoming to her free; though 
one fkshion to univenal: it to dr ou sed close to the head, 
whether worn high on the top or low in the neck at the 
back. The hair is still worn low on the forehead usually ; 
but au effort is being made to expose more of the brow than 
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has been done for tome years. The little fluffy curia ou the 
forehead are becoming to most faces. Hair-dressers, how¬ 
ever, ore making streuuoue efforts to introduce some fashion 
that will make more false hair a necessity. We hope they 
will not succeed, both for the sake of beauty and eoonomy. 


OUE PARIS LETTER. 

Bus dbs Pbtits Champs. 

The bonnets for the coming winter present but little 
variety of shape. The capote still remains in favor, and 
there is a general tendency toward lowering the height of 
the pointed bows and sprays of flowers that formed the 
favorite trimmings last spring. Flowers, in fact, will be but 
little worn during the present season, a natural reaction 
from the style that mode every lady's head look ltke an 
overloaded flower-basket. The newest trimmings are com¬ 
posed of bands aud flat cockades and fantastic birds or 
butterflies formed of minute brilliant feathers mounted on 
gauze. Those oruameuts are called “ fantuisie," and are 
very widely employed. Then there are inch-wide ribbons 
in lustreless gold gauze, aud heavy ribbons in solid colors 
in brocaded satin, also novelties of the season. Long 
ostrich-plumes of the finest quality ore also extensively 
employed ou very dressy bonnets, and white pen-feathers 
docoruted by baud with delicate designs in gold, nnd tho 
long rich tail-fathers of the Argus pheasant, which last 
are very costly aud also very elegant. The Directoire 
bonnet is less exaggerated in form than it was last spring, 
a chango of form probubly necessitated by tho extra weight 
of tho material employed, as it is now made of velvet. 
Velvet Is, in fact, the most fashionable material this 
autumn. The popular colors are various shades of brown, 
dark water-blue, and a very subdued shade of holiotrope. 
Huts are shown either in felt or in velvet. In the former 
material, the newest si tape has a very low-eet crown and 
an immensely wide flat brim, the latter entirely covered on 
tiie exterior with ostrich-feathers put on flat, and lined on 
tho Interior with velvet. Gray or black is tho color 
preferred. The toque and turban shapes continue in vogno 
for traveling or everyday wear. Bonnets in gold lace, 
worked with jet beads and trimmed with black ostrich-tips, 
are amongst the novelties for ovening-wear. Strings are 
almost universally used on tbs small capote bonnets. 
They are either in corded silk ribbon or iu volvet or tho 
new brocaded ribbons. Contrasts of color are in vogne on 
the handsomer bonnets, one in peach-kernel brown, for 
instance, being trimmed with pale-pink aud palo-green 
brocaded ribbon, and with the beige-colored plnmes of the 
Argus pheasant. Another, in heliotrope velvet, was 
trimmed with gold ribbon and adorned with a large pale- 
yellow bird. Passementerie in a lace pattern, either in 
steel or gold, is put on velvet bonnets in a very picturesque 
way to form a diadem; passing, that is to say, under the 
t»nm of the bonnet and continued around the sides to the 
crown. 

The winter wraps comprise every variety of shape and 
style. A fashionable lady may wear a short dolman just 
to her waist, or a tight-fltting jacket coming a littlo below 
it, oi-a redingote or Incroyable coat reachlug to her heels, 
and she will In either case be in the height of the fashion. 
The short wraps, being for carriage-wear, Are generally 
made of rich brocade in subdued iridescent colors, trimmed 
with wide fringes to correspond, or else in velvet and loco 
ornamented with strings of large beads and fringes to 
match. The long wraps fit closely to the waist, the skirts 
being very full and u neon fined. The more dressy ones are 
in velvet combined with some other material, each as very 
heavy brocade, matclass6 (which has been revived in new 
patterns), aud a new and very handsome changeable cloth 
in silk and wool. Tbeeo cloaks come in black, or in brown. 


or in black velvet combined with gold and brown change¬ 
able brocade, or with rod and black changeable cloth. 
Some have side panels of velvet with a pointed piece 
of velvet set up the bock. Others are made with the 
conage part In the dolman shape of velvet, with deep 
pointed sleeves iu the same material, and the skirt in soft 
changeable cloth in red and black. Very handsome orna¬ 
ments in passementerie are employed on these elegant 
cloaks, and they are lined throughout with dark silk. 

Then, for everyday wear, are ample cloaks iu soft twilled 
cloth in beige or browu, each made with a close-fittlug 
corsage, to the edge of which the skirt is gathered and falls 
in full folds. The corsage is double-breasted, and the wrap 
is provided with a cape which cau be laid aside in mild 
weather. Fur or wide bands of silk moss-trimming are 
uaed to trim tbeeo cloaks. Short tight-fitting cloth jackets, 
aImo In different shades of brown, ore shown for young 
girls. Capes ore very much in vogue, especially ou the 
long redingo tea or on cashmere jackets or polouaises for 
fall wear. 1 have seen a costume in black cashmere for 
mourning wear, trimmed with crape and provided with a 
cape in plaited crape, which had a very stylish effect The 
fur boas of last season retain thoir popularity, aud are in 
some instances attached to the wrap with which they are to be 
worn, being sewed at the buck and sides of the neck, tho 
long ends falling looeo in front 

The newest dreaa-gooda are soft-finished cloths In subdued 
colors, such as brown, dark-gray, serpent-green, or terra¬ 
cotta, embroidered by hand with shaded sewing-silks match¬ 
ing the material and forming a set design, such as a wido 
border in flowers and leaves at the edgo of the skirt, and 
bands of the Mime embroidery to trim the corsage and 
sleovea. Stool embroidery on black satin is the latest 
novelty for dinner-drosses. Very pretty house-dresses are 
made with a polonaise in cashmere or soft-finished cloth, 
opening in front over a plaited skirt in velvet, which may 
oither match the polonaise in color or bo of some contrast¬ 
ing hue. A tasteful effoct is produced by having the 
polonaise a few shades lighter than tho velvet skirt, but in 
tho same color. All soft-fluishod goods that drape gracefully, 
such as beng&line, sicilienne, and tho softer corded silks, 
will bo much worn this winter. The new colors are a pale 
shade of terra-cotta, a light shade of sage-green, and a 
new dark-blue of a grayish cost called water-blue. Gray 
And green will be less worn this season than they were last 
spring, brown in all its variety of shades promising to be 
the most fashionable tint, whether in beige, a bright light 
Havana, or the subdued seal-brown. A new and exquisite 
shado of bluo has been christened Lsetitia, after the young 
Bonaparte princess who is the newly married Duchess of 
Aosta. 

Lucy H. Hoopsb. 


CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NS. 

Fio. i.—Bor’s Suit, op Bbown Cloth. The knicker¬ 
bockers are rather full at the knees. The long plain coat 
is double-breasted and trimmed with large wooden buttons. 
Cap of brown cloth. 

Fio. ii.—Gibl's Coat, op Woolen, in rich but subdued 
coloni. The skirt is loose in front; at the back, it is laid 
in full plaits. The cape is draped on the shoulders and 
ornamented with a fancy gimp trimming. Sleeves slightly 
full. Black Astrakhan cuffs and collar. Whits felt hot, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fio. iil—Gibl’s Coat, op Gbat Cloth. It is double- 
breasted, with one revere of black Astrakhan. Collar and 
cuffs of the same. Gray felt bat, trimmed with grey satin 
ribbon and a bright w ing. 

Fio. iv.— Rossi an Toque. The band Is of gray Astrakhan 
and the full top of dark-red cloth. 
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AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 

BY ANNA M . DWIGHT. 



struggled through the narrow windows into 
Arthur Bronson’s dingy office fell on a letter 
which he had just eagerly seized from the hands 
of the special messenger, and which he was 
now examining. . 

The superscription, in a woman’s hand, was 
perfectly familiar to him—it was written by one 
who was dearer to him than all the world 
besides. Perhaps that was why he looked at it 
so lovingly, lingering a moment before opening 
it, though he knew the boy was waiting outside 
for an answer. 


Everything around was suggestive 
of the prosaic and practical — dusty 
musty law-books on the shelves, the 
desk on which he leaned covered 
with papers; but his letter had 
made the young man oblivious of 
all this. For youth and love bring 
romance everywhere. 

Opening the missive, Arthur read 
a request from Cora Dayton to be at 
Mrs. Stanton’s reception that even¬ 
ing, as she fully expected to be 
there. “ We have so few opportuni¬ 
ties of seeing each other as we would 
like,” she gently urged, as if he 
needed to be reminded of that! It 
was only a half-dozen lines, hastily 
written, not on the delicately-tinted^ 
daintily-perfumed sheets which she 
generally used, but on common note- 
paper, such as strewed his desk. 

Just as Arthur finished the ten¬ 
der reply, which was necessarily 
briefer than usual, there came a 
loud knock at the door. 

•‘Come in,” he cried, glancing at 
the clock. 

It was time for the arrival of his 
chief client, with whom he had made 
tment; and sure enough, in answer to 
the summons, the expected gentleman entered. 

Arthur rose, greeted the newcomer with the 
cordiality due to such an important personage, 
and offered him the best of the large uncomfort¬ 
able arm-chairs which usually adorn such 
apartments. 

Then, “excuse me a moment,” he said, and, 
turning hastily to his desk again, he thrust his 
answer into the envelope, sealed, directed, and 
handed it to the messenger with strict injunc¬ 
tions to deliver it carefully and promptly. And 
now he was ready to devote his whole soul to - 

(507) 
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the case which was to 
bring him name aiul 
fortune and — Cora. 
Arthur Bronson 


and Cora Dayton had 
loved each other since 
they were children, 
but the engagement 
which they had 
formed lately was not 
sanctioned by Cora’s 
family, for he was 
only a risiug young 
lawyer, not quite 
briefless, but with his 
fortune still to carve 
out, and she was an 
heiress, and the or¬ 
phaned niece of very 
wealthy people. The 
young lovers had 
sworn eternal fealty; 
but Cora did not wish 
to marry Arthur with¬ 
out her uncle’s consent, as he and his wife 
had been like parents .to her. So they 
wa'tcd patiently, seeing each other when¬ 
ever they could. 

A little later the same afternoon, a lovely 
girl, clad in a pretty morning-gown, pre¬ 
paratory to dressing for dinner, sat in the 
cozy sitting-room adjoining her bed-room. 

A clear fire burned in the grate. Indeed, 
everything about the room suggested com¬ 
fort and elegance. But its occupant was 
gazing eagerly out of the window, looking 
with impatience for the arrival of the 
answer to the request she had sent that 
day. At last her waiting was rewarded, 
and Mercury appeared in sight. Quickly rising, 
she hurried to the hall door, anticipating the 
servant’s staid approach. 

Taking the longed-for letter, Cora Dayton 
hastily broke its seal. She was standing by the 
mantel, the glow of the fire lighting up her happy 
face, wheu she drew out the sheet which it con¬ 
tained, and looked at it—looked at it a second 
time. Slowly her expression changed from 
expectant joy, first to amazement and bewilder¬ 
ment, then to horror, last of all to anger. The 
envelope and its unexpected contents dropped to 
the floor, and she sank into the nearest chair. 

The young girl must have sat there a long 
time before the dressing-bell rang. Roused by 
the sound, she rose suddenly, her manner com¬ 
pletely changed. Picking up the letter mechan¬ 
ically, she looked at it again, hardly able to 


* beliovc the evidence of her senses. Then she 
made a sudden movement to tear the obnoxious 
j sheet in two, restrained herself with an effort, 
i and, going to a little escritoire standing by the 
window, she unlocked a private drawer, placed 
' therein the fatal missive with trembling fingers, 
and, locking it securely, hurried to her dressing- 
room. 

Three hours later, the same young lady, 
beautiful and brilliant in satin and velvet, and 
accompanied by her aunt, was whirling toward 
; the Courtney mansion, in her carriage. A 
splendid reception was in progress there, and 
Miss Dayton was the belle of the evening. 

\ Never had she sparkled with such animation 
and gayely. Never had she been more courted 
and admired. Her beauty and wit were the 
theme of every tongue, and thoroughly did 
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she appear to enjoy her triumph. No shadow J of her cousin, and, in return, the youpger girl 
seemed to mar its brightness. generally confided everything to the elder. 

It was late when she reached home. Her “ Well, Cora,” was her cheery greeting, “did 
cousin Laura was sitting in the drawing-room, you have a pleasant evening? Tell me all about 
waiting for her, having been detained from the l it.” As she spoke, she looked up, almost 
reception by a visitor from a distance. Several j bewildered by the vision of radiant loveliness 
jrears older than Cora, Laura made a great pet [ that entered. Cora’s eyes were brilliant as 


•diamonds, and a bright spot of color burned \ “ Why—” began Laura, then stopped in amaze- 

in either cheek. > ment. 

“ Oh, delightful!” was the ready response, j The long tension had been too much for Cora’s 
As she spoke, Miss Dayton divested herself of | nerves. For hours, she had been perfectly com¬ 
ber-wraps. \ posed, had kept up bravely; but now the gentle 

“And was Arthur there?” was Laura’s next Uone of her sympathetic cousin had been more 
question, in all innocence. \ than she could bear, and suddenly her control 

The expression on the beautiful face before jj gave way. Throwing herself at Laura’s feet, 

her changed instantly. ■ she buried her head in her lap and burst into a 

“No,” she replied, in a hard voice. \ passion of tears. 
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In silent Astonishment, Laura sat, one hand - 
resting gently on Cora’s, the other clasped 
tenderly about the neck of the sobbing girl, j 
waiting patiently until the storm should exhaust 
itself and some explanation be given. 

Gradually her sobs grew less and less, and 
at length Cora raised from its resting-place a 
countenance sadly changed from the bright one 
of a moment ago. There were anger and grief ; 
both showing there. 

“Tell me, dear, what is the matter?” asked 
Laura, softly,.looking anxiously into the beauti¬ 
ful, flushed, tear-stained face near her. 

Cora sprang hastily up. 

“Oh, l cannot tell you!” she cried. “It is 
too terrible; but everything is over between us. 


I shall never see him again,” and she buried 
her face in her hands as she spoke. 

“ What do you mean?” cried Laura, in bewil¬ 
derment. “Are you speaking of Arthur?” 

“ Certainly 1 am. He has—oh, 1 cannot tell 
you what he has done. I would not have 
believed it — he has insulted me so.” 

“ It. is not possible,” gasped the other. 

“ I could have forgiven his ceasing to love me. 
I suppose that is natural enough —for men. They 
are all alike; but to tell me so in that way—I 
wouldn't have believed it of him !” went on Cora. 

“ It cannot be true!” interrupted her cousin- 
“Arthur false? Never! Arthur cease to love 
you? It cannot be; there must be some strange 
terrible misunderstanding. Tell me, dear.” 
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“ I cannot—there is no use talking about it 
any more; but 1 shall never see him again.'’ 

As she spoke, Cora hurriedly kissed her 
cousin and fled to her own rooms, there to 
convince herself again of her lover’s unworthi¬ 
ness, by taking from its hiding-place the letter 
she had received that afternoon. 

In the meantime, Arthur Bronson, after the 
departure of his client, thrust the papers lying 
on the desk into the drawer underneath, which 
closed with a spring, and, seeing how late it was, 
hurried to his lodgings to dress for the evening. 
Arriving a little late at Mrs. Stanton’s reception, 
he found her drawing-rooms full of people. 
Looking about for the expected face, he did not 
see it. Making the tour of the rooms, his 
search was still fruitless; but it was early yet, 
so he waited impatiently. 

Half an hour later, an acquaintance sauntered 
up to him and remarked : 

“ You should have been at the Courtlands’ 
receptiou, from which I have just come. I 
dropped in there on my way here.” 

“Ah, indeed !” was the indifferent reply. 

“You should have seen Miss Dayton.” 

“ Miss Dayton?” repeated Arthur, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, she was there, looking more beautiful 
than I ever saw her before, surrounded with 
admirers; but Dick Leslie seems to be the 
favored one.” 

A faint feeling of jealousy, where Leslie was 
concerned, had always lurked in Arthur’s heart, 
and, at these words, the smoldering spark 
leaped into sudden flame. 

To break an appointment with him in order to 
smile on his rival! Could it be possible? He 
would wait and see. He would give her a 
chance; so he waited until a late hour, but she 
did not come. He went home so thoroughly 
convinced of her falsity, that, the next morning, 
when a packet arrived containing his letters and 
gifts, he felt no amazement. He was prepared 
for it, and he was too proud to ask for explana¬ 
tions. 

Neither was Cora surprised when Arthur 
made no sign, but returned her letters in silence, 
as she had done his. 

Laura was much troubled by this estrange¬ 
ment between two people who she felt sure loved 
each other still. After hesitating some time, she 
had about made up her mind to interfere and 
see whether she could not mend matters, when 
theylieard that Arthur had suddenly given up 
his office and gone West. Cora felt no astonish¬ 
ment. She knew that Arthur had been offered a 
good opening there, but had hesitated on her 

Vol. XCIV.—28. 


account. Now that he had ceased to care for 
her, it seemed natural that he should accept it. 

Laura could see that her cousin suffered, but 
she dared not break the silence on the subject; 
and from that time his name was never men¬ 
tioned between them. 

Three years passed. Cora had numerous 
admirers and offers, but she had never forgotten, 
and she remained obdurate to them all. Laura, 
more fortunate, married a lawyer who came to 
the town after the departure of her cousin's 
lover. 

One day, Mr. Mason told them that he had 
rented another office, and invited them down (o 
see it. Unsuspectingly, they went; but no 
sooner did Cora enter the street than she recog¬ 
nized the place where, three years ago, had hung 
the sign: “Arthur Bronson, Attorney-at-Law.” 

Laura hesitated on the threshold, glancing at 
her cousin; but Cora passed in, and site had no 
other alternative than to follow her. 

It looked exactly as it did three years ago, for 
no change had been made in anything. Cora 
saw the old desk, on which Arthur had written 
so many love-letters to her, in its accustomed 
place. A rush of feeling almost overcame her. 

The drawer was pushed out a little, and she 
drew it still further, glancing into it with min¬ 
gled feelings. It was empty, and she was about 
to close it, when a gleam of something white 
attracted her attention. She lifted the drawer 
almost out, and drew from the crevice, where it 
had been caught, a dusty sheet of note-paper. 
As she did so, Laura and her husband turned. 

“What's that?” 

“Only an old piece of paper in the crack,” 
replied Cora. As she spoke, she thrust it into 
her pocket, not supposing it to be of any value, 
except 03 a reminder of him whom she could not 
forget. 

On their return home in the afternoon, Cora 
removed her walking-suit, and, as she did so, she 
took the paper from her pocket. Opening it, she 
stood transfixed. 

At the beginning, in the hand once so familinr, 
was the date of November, three years ago, Lho 
very day that had parted them so cruelly ; and 
below were the following words: 

“ My Darling: 

“ The man who is going to make my fort¬ 
une will be here in a moment, so I have but a 
few lines in which to tell you how I love you, 
and that I shall be early at the reception. Till 
then, keep in your heart, as he would have you, 
“ Your devoted 

“Arthur.” 

It was brief, but loving as she could have 
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desired. What could it mean ? She hurried to ] Cora had received to her request; it was her own 
her escritoire, and took out the letter he had act- \ letter—returned, as she thought, 
ually sent. Had it all been a mistake? \ “ Did you think I could do such a thing?” he 

Half an hour later, she was in her cousin’s j asked, reproachfully, taking possession of the 
room, pouring out the whole story as she had j willing hand, while she leaned on the table, her 
not done three years ago. j other holding tightly to the real reply, so pre- 

Sorae weeks after this, just as Cora was begin- ' cious now. 
ning to be resigned to the cruel result of her j “ I must, in my haste, have put your letter 
fatal mistake, she'skt alone in the drawiug-room. \ into my envelope,” he went on, “and mine must 
She was looking dreamily out of the window, j have fallen into that unlucky crevice, where it 
thinking of many things, as she had almost J lay until you found it, when I put the papers 
incessantly since the discovery of his letter, of J into the drawer before I hurried off to fulfill your 
Arthur, and what she felt sure had been only a \ behest. The two sheets were alike, and I remem- 
terrible blunder. But it was useless to think $ ber now my search for your dear letter; but I 
about that now—it was too late to repair her j could not find it, so I concluded it must liavegot- 
mistake—if such it really had been. It was idle \ ten into the waste-basket, in my hurry and con- 
to think about it. So she tried to turn her j fusion. Afterward, I told myself bitterly that 
thoughts to other things, and she fell, among < it didn't matter, since 1 could not have kept it.” 
them, to revolving in her mind Laura’s conduct | “But why did you never try to explain? 
of late; it had been peculiar—mysterious, she > Why did you accept my decision so readily V 
had noticed, as if her cousin had a secret. ? she asked, softly. 

She was startled from her reflections by a j “ Because—I heard you were at the Courtneys* 
slight sound in the room. Looking up, she saw j with Dick Leslie, and I thought you had broken 
in the doorway a well-known figure, with the ! your appointment with me to see him.” It was his 
love-light shining in his eyes. ' turn to confess. Then he continued, tenderly ; 

“Cora!” he cried. \ “Although it was a letter that separated us, it 

She did not stop to wonder how he came there, s was another that brought us together.” 
or what it all meant; but, rising to her feet, the j “ Never to part,” added Cora, as he drew her 
one word “Arthur!” sprang to her lips, and, a j to him, sealing their reunion on her trembling 
moment afterward, she was in his arms. \ lips. After awhile, however, the happy girl 

“ Laura wrote to me,” he whispered, as she \ thought of her kind cousin, and said; 
gently disengaged herself from his clasp, “ telling • “Now we must go and find Laura; we owe 
me what you thought I had done, and asking me j all our happiness to her. I thought the past lost 
if T still* cared to explain. I hastened on, with j forever. She will be so glad J” 
but one hope—to see you. Dearest, let me look ! “But hardly surprised,” suggested Arthur, 
at those letters.” 5 “ My coming this time will not be an altogether 

A moment later, he held in his hand the reply > Unexpected Reply.” 


VOICES. 

BY V. K. BOLLEH. 

I won nut what the pines were telling— > Playing strains of fitful music 

Whispering across the snow, < In and out among the trees. 

"With a hushed mysterious murmur, < 

Very sweet and soft and low. f Ah, those voices ! talking, talking 

v In an unknown tongue to me, 

All the earth lay wrapped in ermine, $ While I listened to their accents, 

Sheet* on sheet* of purest white— ' Wond’ring what their theme could be. 

Folded down by unseen fingers, J 

Through the lira and frosty night. J Then I thought: They’ve looked beyond me— 

j Seen the glory of the spring, 

All the rocks wore darling helmet*, l Read the type of resurrection 

Pearl and crystal, spotletw fair. j In the death of everything. 

Throwing Lack the sun’s bright Ian* ■«•*, J 

Quiv'hng through the «lear cold air. < Surely I, with clearer vision, 

< Might with patience look away 

Fairy cymbal* faintly tinkled, \ Where, behind the ice-crowned mountains, 

Shaken by some pu*Miig brtv^e. ' Wait the blossoms of the May. 
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BY LUCY H. HOOPKB. 


CONCLUDED FHOM PaOK 4^8. 


CHAPTER III. 



i H K wedding of the Count- 
tU Natalia and 1’iince 
Zavalensky was long 
the talk of St. Petersburg, It took 
place in the Cathedral <>t' St. J>aac, 
end the long list of guests comprised 
the names of the greatest personages of Russia, 
beaded by those of the Emperor and Empress 
themselves. The beauty of the bride and the 
magnificence of her attire were the theme of uni¬ 
versal praise. Yet it was noted with surprise 
that, instead of wearing the toilette of white silk 
and point lace that had been ordered from Paris, 
the early effort of a great artist in dress then just 
coming into notice (a young Englishman named 
Worth), she had chosen to array herself in the 
costume prescribed by ancient usage for noble 
Russian brides. The high diadem-shaped head¬ 
dress, entirely covered with diamonds, and con¬ 
fining the veil of silver gauze, the dress of white 
and silver brocade, the loug mantle in cloth-of- 
silver, all differed as widely as possible from the 
aerial lightness of her Parisian bridal laces. It 
was considered strange that she should have 
chosen so to accentuate her nationality when 
brought face to face with her Polish bridegroom. 
It was noticed, too, that, amongst all her gor¬ 
geous ornaments, she did not wear a single trinket 
appertaining to the Zavalensky jewels—they 


were all selected from amongst the hereditary 
gems of the Yasaloff family. People, too, 
remarked on the marble pallor of the bride and 
the evident lack of ease on the part of the bride¬ 
groom. 

The pageant was as superb as noble actors 
and rich dresses and gorgeous jewels and an 
elaborate ceremonial could make it, and any lit¬ 
tle peculiarities in the expression or attitude of 
the newly-wedded pair were overlooked in the 
pervading magnificence of their surroundings. 

The Prince and Princess Zavalensky took up 
their residence in the Vasaloff Palace, as had 
been agreed upon at the time of their betrothal. 
The home of the bridegroom’s race was in 'War¬ 
saw, and his bachelor quarters, though very ele¬ 
gant and wholly Parisian in their fittings and 
appointments, were of too restricted dimensions 
in which to establish the vast household which 
was considered necessary in view of the wealth 
anc^ social position of the newly-wedded pair. 
The princess retained her suite of rooms, which 
occupied the whole of tne upper floor of one wing 
of the stately edifice, virtually abandoning the 
rest of the palace to her husband’s uses. Thus, 
when the great doors of the west wing were 
closed and bolted, the residences of the husband 
and wife were as entirely separate as though one 
of them were living in Moscow. Before the 
world, they were a perfectly united pair. They 
were present together at all the grand entertain¬ 
ments of the season. They gave magnificent 
balls in the vast reception-rooms of the palace, 
and sumptuous dinners, at which the princess 
presided, the most gracious and graceful of host¬ 
esses. if also one of the most languid. The 
prince had the good sense and tact to accept the 
situation. He was courtesy itself to his wife, 
never failing to compliment her on the elegance 
and becomingness of her toilettes, consulting her 
on all questions relative to their social duties, 
and paying her in public all the attention that 
the most exacting spouse might have required. 
Natalia accepted all his civilities as she might # 
have done those of a perfect stranger, limiting 
her conversation with him to the merest banali¬ 
ties of social intercourse. Only once did Prince 
Stephen essay to break down the barrier of ice 
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that had risen between his wife and himself. It j a journey to Paris. “ You need change of air, 
was on the New Year's day following their wed- 1 princess,” he remarked. ** You are growing 
ding. After paying her the usual compliments j pale, and your eyes have lojt their sparkle, 
of the season, he laid before her a bracelet, a ^ Moreover, it will be well for us to see something 
band of dead gold, set with three antique cameos, j of the imperial court of France and of its beauti- 
worthy of the museums of Naples or of the Lou- J ful young empress. Your friend, the Duchess 
vre. “ I have offered you no gift since our mar- , de Morny, will be glad tc welcome you to Paris, 
riage, princess,” he said, in the softest and most ■ doubtless, and to bring one of the fairest of her 
suave tones of which the human voice is capable; ? countrywomen into competition with the benuties 
“ will you not make me happy by accepting ami of the new court.” 

wearing this ornament, unique in its way, and \ Natalia turned upon her husband her usual 
the like of which is not to be found even in the > cold and steadfast gaze. “ Do you know, prince, 
imperial treasury?” Natalia did not even glance ; that Ivan Petrovicli is in Paris?” she asked, 
toward the bracelet. 1 “Of course I know it. I am ignorant of 

“ Before our union, prince,” she said, in calm > nothing that it behooves my peace of mind to 
cold accents, “you bestowed upon me two pict- < know, and the whereabout of my lost serf is cer- 
ures—one of the salt-mines of Galicia, and the j tainly a fnct of which I ought to keep myself 
other that of the Statue of Ice. Those gifts suf- \ informed.” 

fice. From you, I will accept nothing more.” j “And, knowing that fact, you wish me to go 

Slight as was this incident, it served to mark > with you to Paris?” 
and to accentuate the utter loneliness of Natalia’s $ “ H is my request—it is my desire—and, were 

life. Behind the glittering screen of her vast \ you a less obedient wife, I should say it was my 
wealth and lolly social position, her existence j command. ’ 

was one of absolute dreariness. She was the last j “ Very good ; appoint the day of our depart- 
survivor of her race. She was not one of those i ure, and you will find me ready.” 
who lightly form intimate friendships. Her deep j A week later saw the Prince and Princess 

but undemonstrative nature had never been seri- < Zavalensky installed in the finest suite of apart- 
ously touched, save by her love for Ivan. It j ments in the Grand Hotel. These quarters were, 
seemed as though she had bestowed on him not S however, speedily exchanged for a private house 
only the love that a woman lavishes on the man \ near the Bois de Boulogne, Prince Stephen 
to whom she gives a wife’s life-long devotion, but l declaring that he disliked the noise and publicity 
the fervent affection that she would have dedi- j of a hotel, and desired a more secluded place of 
cated to her mother, had she not been robbed of j residence. The quick suspicions of his watchful 
that mother’s tenderness by her early death, or \ wife were at once aroused by this change of 
en her brother, had he proved affectionate and i abode. She had never placed any faith in her 
congenial. Her devotion to the Emperor and 5 husband’s professions of loyalty to the Czar, and 
Empress was indeed boundless, but it resembled j to her keen perceptions it speedily became 
in no respect the love or the friendship that one \ evident that something secret and strange was 
bestows upon an equal. Linked to a husband J going on. Mysterious visitors came to the house 
that she loathed by reason of the selfish cruelty j at undue hours, and her husband was wont to 
erf his nature, so ruthlessly laid bare to her in { disappear sometimes for the greater part of a 
the interview prior to their marriage, she dwelt \ day. She never questioned him, and he never 
alone with her thoughts and her memories. She \ volunteered any confidences. But, one evening, 
was surrounded by spies, both within her home j at a dinner-party at the Duchess de Morny’s, 
and outside of it, a fact of which she was well l Ihe Russian ambassador led her aside into the 
aware, so she never even attempted to send so j conservatory. He had been one of her deceased 
much as a line to Ivan or to receive a message J uncle’s most intimate friends, and had known 
from him. Through outside channels she learned > Natalia all her life. So, with an almost paternal 
that lie was devoting himself to his art in Paris, s’ interest, he murmured in her ear: 
but otherwise their lives were as totally separated \ “ Dear princess, your husband has embarked, I 

as though they dwelt upon different planets. j fear, on some perilous enterprise. He receives 
"I am like Olga Yasaloff, that woman of my ; certain of his countrymen with whom he should 
race who loved the great Czar Peter,” Natalia > hold no intercourse, as they are noted conspirators 
sometimes thought, wearily. “ I can dedicate to against the Czar. For instance. Count Wratislav 
tiie man I love only my prayers.” has been seen entering his house. I utter this 

With the approacli of spring in the second warning for your sake. Tell Prince Stephen 
year of their marriage, Prince Stephen planned , what I have said.” 
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The name of Wratislav was indeed a revelation { well known to all the party. After an exchange 
to Natalia. She knew him to be one of the most \ of salutations, he remarked to the Duke de 
virulent and unreconciled of the Polish nobility, i Moray: 

long since outlawed by the Russian government. \ “ 1 hope you have discovered the great success 

And it was with this man that hor husband was j of the Salon of this year. It is the work of a new* 
then in constant secret communication. All her J comer—a foreigner who has studied for some 
fervent loyalty to her country and her Czar rose \ time past under the tuition of my own old 
in full force. She would watch and work for j master. His picture, which represents Moon- 
Russia. But she did not fail to deliver to \ light, has already been bought by the Emperor, 
Prince Stephen the message of the ambassador, j and he will undoubtedly carry off one of the 
He met it with a scornful laugh and some light j first medals.” The artist led the way into one of 
words of denial. But, in his paling lip and in > the side rooms. He paused before a large 
the quick furtive glance that he cast upon her, i picture filling the central space upon one of the 
she read the truth of her suspicions. \ side walls. 

For herself, the sojourn in Paris was marked i The painting represented a female figure 
with no especial incidents. She was still the j draped in a long white robe, and floating in the 
object of a continued and unceasing espionage. < air against a background of the dark starry 
Her own servants, including her old and \ azure of a cloudless summer night. The head, 
attached attendants, Demetrius and Anfisa, had 5 enveloped in a transparent veil, was bowed, 
been left at home and had been replaced by j One hand drew lightly together the aerial 
Parisians selected under the supervision of > draperies above her breast, while in the other 
Prince Stephen. The nefarious system of \ she held an alabaster vase, from which she was 
private detectives was then in full force, as it j in the act of shedding the soil dews of night 
still is, in the French capital. She knew that j upon the sleeping world. The figure was not 
she was its object by the orders of her husband, < illuminated, but was itself the centre of n 
and that every precaution had been taken to v silvery radiance that lighted all the rest of the 
prevent her from holding even the slightest com- \ picture, and through whose transparent lustre 
munication with Ivan Petrovich. But she had \ faintly gleamed the far-off stars. It was a 
never had any intention of trying to speak with j poet’s dream of a moonlit night, transferred to 
him or even to write to him. Her marriage had > canvas by the hand of a gifted artist. And it 
opened between them a vast gulf, which, to a S was something more. Love itself had guided 
woman of her lofty and rigid principles, was \ the painter's brush, and there was not one of 
impossible to overleap. She had sent him a few i the party but recognized the lineaments of the 
words of warning by the Baroness Bernieff, a < Princess Natalia Zavalensky. Neither she nor 
charming American lady married to a Russian, j her husband needed to look at the signature to 
and who bad become in a few weeks' time her fast | know that the painter was Ivan Petrovich, 
friend. “ Let nothing, nothing on earth, tempt \ Natalia felt the unwonted tears rise into her 

eyes. “ So it is in this guise that I dwell in his 
memory,” she thought. No one spoke for some 
instants. Then Prince Stephen remarked in a 
gay off-hand manner: “Really, I regret very 
Zavalensky, in Paris, was gay and brilliant, j much that the Emperor should have purchased 
She was present with her husband at all the \ this picture. I should have liked to own it, 
court balls and at the superb festivities for \ because the name shows it to be the work of a 
which the Paris of the Seoond Empire was then j Russian, and because the features bear some 
famous. Her beauty, her jewels, and her \ resemblance to my wife’s. Do you not see the 
charm of manner were the theme of universal < likeness, my dear duke?” 

admiration. She was courted, admired, feted, s De Moray Bottled his eyeglass and took u long 
and the fashion. | look at the Moonlight. “There is certainly 

Amongst the diversions of their Parisian 
sojourn was to be numbered a private view of 
the Salon. 

The Prince and Princess Zavalensky enjoyed 
this privilege through the influence and under 
the guidance of the Duke de Moray and his 
Russian wife. 

In one of the rooms, they met a famous nainter, > Northern flower.” Aud, with faultless tact, 


> resemblance,” he replied. Then, bowing to 

> Natalia, he added: “ Princess, it will give me 

! great pleasure to see your fair face Bmiling from 
\ the walls whenever I visit the picture-gallery 
5 at the Tuilleries. We Parisians are to be con- 
| gratulated on retaining in our midst a reproduc- 
\ tion, however feeble, of the bloom of so bright a 


Ivan Petrovich to return to Russia,” ran her 
message. The answer returned by the same 
channel was: “ I hear, and I will obey.” 

But, in all respects, the life led by the Princess 
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avoiding any allusion whatever to the painter of \ Time passed on, and no especial event came to 
the picture, he called the attentiou of his com- i break the calm tenor of their daily lives. Soci- 
panions to a battle-scene by Horace Vernct, and j ety and its thousand claims absorbed a goodly 
nothing more was said respecting the “ Moon- \ portion of Natalia’s time, and her leisure hours 
light.” But, when Natalia and her husband j were devoted, as usual, to her studies or herpen- 
were seated in their carriage on their way home, l cil. She became more than ever absorbed in 


Prince Stephen observed quietly : 

44 We start to-morrow for St. Petersburg.” 

His wife answered by a gesture of acquies- 
eence, and nothing more was said till they had 
nearly reached the house. The prince, turning 
suddenly toward her, then asked: 

14 Have you met the serf Ivan since your 
arrival in Paris?” 

“Ask your spies—the detectives that you set 
to watch my movements—not me,” she answered, 
quickly and indignantly. 44 Those who bestow 
no confidence have no right to seek for candor.” 


her painting, from a vague idea that to pursue 
the same occupation os Ivan was to establish a 
new link of communication between their minds. 
Rumors occasionally reached her from Paris of 
the rapidly-rising renown of the young Russian 
artist. “ He has been summoned to the Tuileries, 
to paint the portrait of the empress,” wrote to 
Natalia her friend, the Duchess de Morny. “ Our 
ambassador has ordered from him an ‘Aurora,’ 
to match the 4 Moonlight,’ and he is to paint the 
ceilings of the drawing-rooms of the Duchess de 
St. Etienne’s new hotel on the Rue de Varennes. 


44 Reply—I insist upon it. Have you held any \ What a pity it is that he is a fugitive serf 1 
communication with your former adorer?” \ Otherwise, he would have been welcomed with 

44 1 have not looked upon his face nor heard \ open arms at St. Petersburg. He is rapidly win- 
the sound of his voice. But I sent him a nice- \ ning fortune, no less than fame; but, in spite of 
sage, which he received and comprehended.” \ his genius and his good looks, he is the shyest 
44 And that message was—” } and most unsociable creature in the world, a ver- 

“ Never, under any temptation, to set foot \ itable hermit, who exists only for his art.” 
again on Russian soil. I have no faith in the \ Prince Stephen did not interfere in any way 
generosity of your nature. Prince Stephen—I i with his wife’s artistic pursuits. He had become 
have an unbounded fear of your machinations. \ himself possessed by one of the most absorbing 
As your wife, I obey you without hesitation and J occupations that can claim a man's thoughts and 
without dispute. But I remain none the less in \ time, and that is building. He had conceived 
dread of your unscrupulous cruel nature, and 1 > the idea of causing an addition to be built lo the 
only live to guard two interests against your j Vasaloff Palace, in the shape of a grand gallery, 
wiles.” > to be used for the display of his fine collection of 

“And those interests are—” \ arms and armor, which was rusting. unBeen and 

44 Those of the man I love—those of the Father- * unappreciated, in his closed-up palace in War- 
land that 1 adore. Now, if there is to be peace i saw. Under the impulse of his influence and his 
between us, let there be henceforward silence. \ ardor, the building progressed with great rapid' 
You have asked and I have answered. To-mor- \ ity. It was a long and lofty and nobly propor- 
row we return to St. Petersburg, where the prox- \ tioned room, lighted by a series of small windows 
imity of Ivan Petrovich will trouble you no < high up near the ceiling. It communicated with 
longer. Never let his name be again mentioned \ the rest of the palace by a single door. No hang- 
between us.” j ings draped the walls ; these were to be added 

- ! later, the prince said; as soon, in fact, as he 

CHAPTER IV. \ should find a set of old tapestries of sufficient 

The return of the Prince and Princess Zava- \ beauty and of well-authenticated antiquity. The 
lensky to St. Petersburg was marked by no spe- \ suits of armor transmitted from Poland were 
cial incidents. Their position of armed neutral- \ placed on pedestals at regular intervals, the 
ity was possibly accentuated by the events of i place of honor—that at the end of the apartment 
their Parisian sojourn ; but, in the eyes of the ? —being reserved for the most curious piece of 
world, they remained, as ever, a model couple, the collection. 1 It was a light and beautiful suit 
not passionately devoted, but always on the be 9 t \ of armor, made for a female wearer, one of the 
possible terms. They spent the summer on Prince Sobieski family, who, long centuries ago, had 
Stephen’s northern estates. Natalia having firmly 5 married a Prince Zavalensky, and had fought 
declined a proposition made by her husband that j bravely in battle at his side. With closed vizor, 
they should go to Somarevna. On that domain i and with a lance in one gauntleted hand, and 
she was resolved never again to set foot, at least i with a short skirt of chain mail falling from 
«o long as her loveless marriage should endure. • beneath the gold inlaid corselet, the image of the 
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Polish heroine stood erect and stately upon its • 
pedestal, gaining more admiration than did all s 
the other remarkable specimens, of which Prince •. 
Stephen possessed a goodly number. These com¬ 
prised English, French, and Italian, as well as •: 
Russian and Polish arms; a dagger, once : 
owned by Caesar Borgia; one of the helmets of * 
Edward, the Black Prince; a pair of gauntlets j 
that had been worn by Henri IV, of France, and \ 
that still kept the mold of his puissant hand, \ 
were amongst the most famous of these treasures. \ 
Natalia evinced a deep interest in the conteuts of j 
the armory. i 

At her request, the armor of Anna Sobieski j 
was transferred to her studio for some days, so \ 
that she might make a sketch of it, and she J 
succeeded admirably in her task. j 

The armory became Prince Stephen’s favorite ! 
apartment wherein to entertain his friends and J 
guests of his own sex. He used it as his smok- \ 
ing and card room. Rich carpets covered the \ 
floors, and a large round table in carved oak, \ 
and a few comfortable arm-chairs, covered with \ 
antique tapestry, furnished the centre of the ^ 
gallery without destroying its distinctive char- \ 
acter. Its great advantage over every other \ 
room in the palace was its perfect seclusion. 
Once the door had been closed behind the j 
retreating servant, the inmates of the armory j 
were as shut off from all communication with j 
the rest of the world as they might have been in ? 
the depths of a cavern. Gradually Prince \ 
Stephen ceased to urge upon his wife the neces- J 
sity of their giving large and elaborate enter- \ 
tainments as in the past. He fell into the habit \ 
of having men's parties only. At first, these 5 
were splendid affairs, grand dinners or suppers; s 
but, after a series of these, he took to inviting ? 
only a few friends at a time, to play chess or \ 
whist. These reunions always took place in the j 
armory. \ 

One stormy evening in December, Prince 
Stephen and a group of his intimate friends $ 
were gathered in the armory. These last, six \ 
in number, were men who had of late been j 
frequently invited to the Vasaloff Palace. All > 
probably were designated as “suspected” by j 
the detective police of the Third Section, but < 
the well-known and passionate loyalty of the j 
princess rendered their presence under the roof \ 
of Prince Zavalensky an unnoted proceeding. > 
One of them, Count Krazenski,«was a noble- j 
looking old man of Polish origin, nearly seventy j 
years of age; the youngest., Colonel Lenzkoff, 
was a dissipated young Russian officer whose J 
excesses had called down upon him more than ) 
once the censure of the Minister of War. Of the ; 


rest, one was a fervent advocate of the rights of 
the people, a precursor of the Nihilists; another 
was a devotee to the ways and rule of Old 
Russia, who strongly disapproved of the reforms 
planned by Alexander II. The door had shut 
in the party for some moments, but no words had 
as yet been exchanged, the cigars and the silver- 
topped crystal flasks of kiimmel and kirsch and 
old brandy having seemingly absorbed the 
thoughts and the attention of everybody. Out* 
side, the snow was falling fast, and every now 
and then a sleety shower, driven by the furious 
blast, dashed against the painted windows. The 
silence was finally broken by Colonel Lenskoff, 
who, tossing off a glass of kiimmel, said with a 
forced laugh : “ It is a wild night without; so 

much the better for the business we are about to 
transact within.” 

“And which must be settled to-night,” 
remarked Jankow, the Nihilist. 

“ Yes,” replied Prince Stephen, gravely, “ the 
last and most important detail of our plcn is 
now to be arranged.” 

“And what is that?*' asked Count Rrasenski. 

“ When, where, and by whom the assassina¬ 
tion of the Emperor is to take place.” 

The old man rose. “ Is this the culminating 
point of your design, Prince Stephen?” he 
asked. 

“ It is.” 

“You are, then, a band of midnight murderers 
—the plotters of an assassination?” 

“If you choose to call it so, count, we are ” 

“ Then I withdraw at once and wholly from 
any association with you or your doings.” He 
extended his right hand as* he spoke, strong 
and untremulous despite his age. “ This hand 
has wielded too long the sword of a soldier to be 
capable of grasping the dagger of an assassin. 

I am willing to suffer and to die—aye, and to 
plot and plan—for Poland, but not to kill a young 
and generous unsuspecting prince in the first 
bright days of his reign. Look you, gentlemen: 
I have known Alexander when he was but a 
boy. His tutor was my dear and intimate 
friend, and I remember too well the gallant 
royal child, even then full of dreams respecting 
the regeneration of liis country, to be willing to 
lift my hand against his life. I leave you to 
your projects. As for me, I go to pray for 
Poland in my lonely home.” 

He directed his steps toward the door, with 
a gesture of farewell to bis host. 

“ Stay !” cried Jankow, hurrying toward him. 
“ This must not be, Zavalensky 1 What guarantee 
have we that this hot-headed traitor is not going 
out to denounce us all?” 
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The old soldier turned and drew his athletic $ approval — upon imitating the denouement of 
and lofty form up to its fullest height. {the conspiracy of Ankarstrom, of Sweden : who, 

“Stop me, at your peril!” he thundered. \ with his confederates, slew King Gustavus at 
“ 1 leave this. house at once, or 1 remain here \ a masked ball. You have all heard of that inci- 
a corpse. Prince Stephen can best judge,” he ^ dent; two operas have been founded upon it—” 
continued, sinking his voice to a tone of bitter ; “I remember,” interrupted Jankow : *“Gus- 
sarcasm, “ if he is willing to have the attention \ tavus the Third,’ by Auber, and 1 The Masked 
of the police called to his present proceedings j Ball,’ by Verdi.” 

ay a murder or a suicide in his armory. As to l “Precisely,” responded Zavalensky. “Now, 
my betraying you, such talk is sheerest folly. ; a masquerade affords opportunities for such a 
I have taken the same oath as yourselves: and, \ deed. Our fancy dresses will give us a pretext 
with me, an oath is saored. Farewell. Of all j for wearing weapons, the disguise of the mask 
your projects, I remember nothing.” jj and domino will further our flight from the 

“Let him go, ..Jankow,” murmured Prince \ spot, and the gayety and mystifications of,the 
Stephen, white to his very lips. “He is to \ hour will permit us td approach unsuspected the 
be trusted ; and, at all events—” | person of the Czar.” 

. The great door clanged heavily behind the j “And where, when, and by whom is this baH 
retreating man. The other conspirators drew J to be given ? And who will guarantee the Czar’s 
together and looked at each other with paling J presence at it?” asked Lenzkow. 
faces. The defection ©f the fiery old count had J “ It will take place here, in about a month. 
caS 9 t a chilling shadow over the spirits of all <; It will be given in honor of the Emperor and 
present. Colonel Lenzkoff was the first to speak. < Empress by the Princess. You will receive 
*• We take our lives in our hands by the next J cards of invitation in due course of time. You, 
Wonts we utter,” he said, glancing uneasily Lenzkow, will wear the costume of an Albanian 
Mtound him. “ You are sure, Zavalensky, that , chief, and see that the pistols in your sash are 
there is no possibility of our being overheard?” J carefully loaded. You, Jankow, must be attired 
“Look for yourself,” responded Prince j as an Italian brigand, and I make to you the 
Stephen, holding aloft the lamp: “ I caused ; same recommendation respecting your weapons, 
this apartment to be constructed expressly for You, gentlemen,” he continued, turning to the 
our meetings. No sound from it can be heard other conspirators, “ will have charge of a band, 
without. No human being can reach those lofty ] one at the arsenal, and the other at the Imperial 
windows.” j Palace. We will settle all that later. A rocket, 

‘ “Br-r-r!” shuddered the colonel, as he \ fired from the roof of this house, will be the 
turned to the table and filled for himself a glass \ signal that the deed is accomplished. Now let 
or brandy, “ I am chilly, or else upset by that < us retire; it is growing late, aud I am anxious 
dd fool’s departure. Positively, those suits of; not to arouse the suspicions of my Russian wife 
armor give me the horrors; they look like so v or her attendants. Is my design approved?” 
many witnesses glaring at our actions and;' “It is! It is!” was the unanimous verdict 
listening te our words.” j of his companions. 

He glanced around as he spoke, and then } After some desultory conversation, the party 
cried- with a start: J withdrew. A servant entered and bore away 

“ I could have sworn, Zavalensky, that I saw * the lamp. There was a long interval of total 
(he gleam of a human glance in the eye-holes • silence. The storm had oeased, and through 
of the helmet of that suit of female armor at j the high painted windows gleamed fitfully the 
the dther end of the room. Here—let me send j pallid rays of the moon in the spaces between 
a pistol-shot through it, just to make sure.” ; the flying clouds, driven across the firmament 
“What absurdity! You are beside yourself ] by the still furious wind. Then, in that dim 
to-night, colonel, } think. Look!” And he \ light, might have been witnessed a strange 
walked up to the dusky armor and held aloft ; spectacle in the deserted armory: The long 
the lamp. “All dark and silent and lifeless, ; sloping lance in the grasp of the gauntlet of 
as you see. But, were I indeed to discover that; Anna Sobieski’s armor fell to the ground, 
a spy had watched our conferences,” he con- $ The hand tlyis disengaged unclosed the vizor 
tinued, returning to the table and setting down ; of the helmet, revealing the white set features 
the lamp, “ I should at once do justice myself of the Princess Natalia. Aud a whisper—hoarse, 
upon the traitor—were it my own wife. Now ; low, and thrilling with intense emotion—was 
let us proceed to the object of our meeting. i audible os the mailed figure descended from its 
1 hove decided — subject, of course, to your ; pedestal: “At last!” 
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CHAPTER V. < sleeved flowing pelisse, something like an 

The grand masked ball to be given by the < oriental robe in form, was drawn together so 
Prince and Princess Zavalensky formed, that | as partially to conceal the wide sash encircling 
winter, the leading topic discussed in the | his waist and thickly set with curious and 
aristocratic circles of Europe, from Paris to j artistic antique weai»ons. A close observer 
St. Petersburg. That the Emperor and Empress j might have detected the fact that the ancient 
had signified their intention to be present j character of the pistols luy wholly in their 
constituted but oue element in the promised j external workmanship and ornamentation, the 
attractions. The invitations, strictly limited in j pistols themselves being undeniably modern, 
number to fifteen hundred, were sought after j Separated from him by the width of the vast 
with an eagerness seldom aroused by the $ staircase stood Natalia, draped in her silver- 
entertainments of royalty. < embroidered domino, with a few great diamonds 

At last, the long-anticipated night arrived, j set here and there amidst the shining masses of 
The Vasaloff Palace, blazing with light at all \ her hair. 

itsi myriad windows, stood out in splendor ; “ Why have you not put on your sapphire 

against the dusky background of a moonless j diadem ?” Prince Stephen had asked of her. 
but unclouded night. The centre of the radiance j when he first saw her emerging from her dress- 
was the great ball-room, its walls paneled with l ing-room. 

silver brocade and hung with countless mirrors, \ “ Because it would not suit the character that 

whose frames disappeared under a bordering of j I shall assume later in the evening,’’ she 

close-set pale-pink camelias. Clusters of the { answered, with a faint smile. 

same exquisite flowers were set here and there J “Ah, by the way, what personage do you 

amidst the sparkling pendants of the lustres of J mean to represent?” he inquired. “You have 

antique crystal. At one end of the room, rose l never yet condescended to give me any details 

from a wide bordering of flowers the dais on < respecting your costume.” 

which were placed the thrones of the Emperor J “ Wait till I throw aside my domino, Prince 

and Empress, under a canopy of white and J .Stephen, and you will then be satisfied,” she 

pink roses. The railing of the gallery for the J responded. 

musicians, at the opposite end, was hidden \ “As you please,” he remarked, shrugging his 
behind a vast tremulous fringe composed of \ shoulders and marveling that his grave wife 
ferns and many-hued fuchsias. The rooms were s should have suffered herself to be tempted into 
filling fast, though dancing was not to commence \ indulging in one of the trivial mystifications 
till after the arrival of the Imperial guests. { appropriate to the frivolities of a masked ball- 
Through the portals had already passed a varied \ In fact, his thoughts were too full of the ghastly 
and brilliant throng: Mary, Queen of Scots, J tragedy then in preparation behind the 
attended by her three Maries aud by Rizzio, ! splendors of the festival, to dwell long on any 
bearing his lute; a group from the “ Midsummer \ other topic. 

Night’s Dream,” with a Titania whose wings < There they stood, the host and hostess, with a 
were of diamonds and who wore a wreath of \ lackey in the Zavalensky livery, silent and 
ruby rosebuds with emerald leaves; Lohengrin, \ motionless as a statue, on either end of each 
in his silver armor, his helmet and shield J step of the wide lofty staircase. The great clock 
set with diamond swans; Othello, in gorgeous t on the first landing, a pedestal in oriental 
Venetian robes, with Desdemona, all in white } alabaster, surmounted by a figure of Fate in 
and pearls, clinging to his arm ; three lovely { solid silver, holding a swaying pendulum, struck 
American sisters, personating Morning, Noon, j twelve slow musical strokes. Before the last 
and Night; an Italian duchess, representing j note had died away, the clash of arms and a 
Fire, with her celebrated ancestral rubies spark- \ tramp of feet were audible at the door, 
ling amidst the satin flames and gauze smoke- ' “The Czar is polite with that politeness 
wreaths of her costume. The spectacle was a j of sovereigns — punctuality,” remarked Prince 
dazzling one, and the flash of the gems below \ Stephen to his wife, in English, 
responded like an echo to the radiance of the \ The vast portals swung slowly open, and there 
lustres overhead. \ entered a detachment of the Imperial Guard with 

At the foot of the grand staircase stood the | drawn sabres, followed by no Imperial guests, 
host and hostess, awaiting, according to etiquette, | while at the head of the staircase appeared 
the arrival of the Czar and Czarina. Prince J in their dusky'uniforms a group of the dreaded 
Steohen wore an antique Polish dress of gold J police of the Third Section. And a shrill wild 
brocade, bordered with sables, and the wide-; voice shrieked from some distant room: 
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“All is discovered ! Save yourself, Stephen!” 
It was the voice of Jankow that shrieked too late 
this frenzied warning. 

Pausiug between the serried ranks of the 
soldiers and the police, Prince Stephen, realizing 
that all was lost, turned to look at his wife. Her 
face was dark with the set inexorableness of an 
antique Fate. Unclasping her domino, she 
threw it bock, holding it wide-spread in her 
extended hands. Against the pale rosiness of 
that silken background appeared her form, clod 
from throat to feet in the glittering armor of 
Anna Sobieski. 

“ Do you recognize now the character that I 
personate, Prince Stephen?” she cried. “I am 
Nemesis—the goddess of vengeance, that follows 
swift after crime.” 

He saw and realized at once the hand that had 
baffled his plots and had saved his intended 
victim. Snatching a pistol from his belt, he 
leveled it full at Natalia's head and fired. But 
his arm was struck up by a tall noble-looking 
man, masked and wearing a domino of black 
satin with a knot of pink ribbon fastened by a 
silver hyacinth ’to one shoulder, and the shot 
only shattered the lustre of cut crystal over¬ 
head, strewing the ground with sparkling 
fragments and fading roses. Then, quick as 
light, Zavalensky turned the muzzle of his 
revolver against his own forehead, fired, and fell 
a corpse at the feet of the men who had come 
to arrest him. 

Then the long-overtaxed nerves of Natalia 
gave way, and a swoon, merciful in its depth 
and duration, deprived her of all semblance of 
life. It lasted long—so long that those who 
tended her and watched for her return to con¬ 
sciousness trembled at times lest this seeming 
death should become a reality. At last, in the 
pale cold dawn of the winter morning, she 


l . 


unclosed her eyes. She was lying on a couch in 
her own boudoir, with her Russian women apply¬ 
ing restoratives under the direction of the same 
heroic-looking personage who had already saved 
her life by striking aside her husband’s pistol. 
Her first glance fell upon him, and she littered 
a cry of terror. 

“Ivan! You—you here?” she gasped, with 
difficulty. “ Oh. go—hasten to escape—to save 
yourself!” 

He knelt beside the couch and folded her 
tenderly in his arms. 

“Fear nothing for me, my beloved,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ My enemy is dead. Moreover, I am a 
free man. The Emperor has signed the decree 
abolishing serfdom throughout his dominions 
forever more.” 

At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
in 1876, the visitors to the Russian Department 
often noted with interest the presence of an 
elderly yet superbly handsome couple, with 
their two noble boys, Alexander and Ivan. 

“Ah, yes—the Count and Countess VasaloflF,” 
was the answer mnde by one of the Russian 
Commissioners to an inquiring friend. “ The 
lady, who was formerly the Princess Zavalensky, 
saved the life of the Czar a good many years 
ago. When, at the close of her year of widow¬ 
hood, he sent for her and asked her what boon 
he could bestow upon her to prove his gratitude, 
she only asked for his consent to her marriage 
with the great Russian painter, Ivan Petrovich, 
who had formerly been a serf. But Alexander 
did more. He bestowed upon the artist the then 
extinct title of Count Yasaloff, with the right to 
assume the name and arms of the lady’s family.” 

“ So the Princess Zavalensky is once more the 
Countess Vasal off?” 

“ Yes. she has gone down one step in the 
peerage, thanks to Love the Levbler.” 


T H E X E W M 0 0 X 

BY XKLLIE T . GRANT. 


Outlined against the darkling Blue, 
The little silver crescent hung ; 

Upon the serene summer air 
The flowers their fragrance flung. 

“Now make a wish," mid Lilian. 

** For know you not, whatever l*non 
That of the new moon you may ask. 

It will la- granted soon ? 

“ O'er my right shoulder, I can see 

The silver gleam : good-luck be mine, 
My wish I’ll make ijuite secretly, 

That you may not divine.*' 


He smiled upon her, as they stood 
Beside the casement opened wide. 

“ I've made my wish,” said he: “it is 
That you may be my bride.” 


Lifting up her fair sweet face, 

She looked at him with mock sutprim. 
Why, that is what I wished !*' she said. 
The lovedight in her eyes. 

Ah, little moon—’twas thus you brought 
Together loving hearts and true. 

They might have drifted far apart, 

Had it not been for you. 
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A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


BY ALICE MAL'D EWELL. 


T was just two nights \ and which he told, with various additions, many 
before Christmas. Ja time afterward to a kitchenful of awe-struck 
Bedtime had come at \ listeners. 

Locust Grove. The j “ l see tlm. Uncle Samson would fain uphold 
fires were all safely 5 the honor of our house/’ said Sue, with mock 

covered up, the lights j earnestness. •• Hasn’t every ‘ old family ’ a ghost? 
all out, and the doors j —or I’m sure it ought to have. And this 

all locked downstairs. \ house is a fine place for them, with plenty of 

Suddenly the young j hiding-corners outside and in. And. though they 
ladies, cozily gossip- J never appear to us degenerate faithless ones, why 
ing on their hearth- s should they not to a stanch aristocrat like he 
rug before a still glowing blaze, were startled j is? Uncle Samson, we thank you for this vindi- 

by a shriek and a shuffling of feet on the stair- \ cation of our dignity.” 

way without. “Robbers! Let’s hide in the j “Oh, hush!” said Sophy, quite gravely_ 

closet,” cried one. “ Let’s cover our heads up,’’ 5 Sophy, most sensible of all, yet with a heart big 
said another. “Call papa,” screamed a third. \ and tender enough to take in everyone’s troubles, 
“Mercy!” ejaculated a fourth. “Sophy, don’t j real or imaginary. “Why should we laugh at 
open the door.” “But I will open the door,” $ such things? Who knows? But come, Uncle 
answered Sophy, the boldest of the family ; and, \ Samson, I'll light you safely to your door. Come 
sure enough, she did. \ softly, now ; my father must not be disturbed.’’ 

There, with a comical expression of terror on < She went out into the dim corridor, lamp in 
his black face, with eyes staring and mouth open, j hand, as she spoke ; and the old man, as he fol- 
stood Uncle Samson. \ lowed, muttered blessings on her gracious young 

“All, it’s you, Uncle Samson,” said Sophy. \ heart. 

“ Where have you been so late? I’m afraid, on \ There were no idle hands or heads at Locust 
a visit to the pantry, and the decanter there,” ! Grove next day. There was a great slaughter of 
severely. ! turkeys, ducks, and hens for the coming feast; 

“Lie laws gracious, young chil’n !” he gasped j a steady scolding from Aunt Miranda, queen of 
out. “ Use been to no pantry. No, but w’at l the kitchen, as she scurried importantly to and 
you t’ink I see jis’ now? Ah—ah—my bref’s < fro; and wild excitement among the numerous 
clean gone! Yo’ ole Gran’par hisse’f, come back j dusky “small fry,” the usual errand-runnera 
dis night.” and hangers-on of a Virginia establishment. 

“Nonsense,” cried practical Sophy. < What a fire blazed and roared in the kitchen 

“ Well, well,” he replied, shaking his head j fireplace! And what a fireplace it was, to be 
sagely, “you see, I wuz jis’ er crecpin’ roun’, j sure! What roasting and boiling were going on 
so stiff an’ trimbly, ter see dat parler fire all j there to-day ! What baking and stewing of dain- 
safe, w’en heah he come down de passige—never | tier dishes! Nor were the young ladies them- 
er bit of noise like human foot boun’ ter make— \ selves less busily occupied. There were Christ- 
right straight t’wards me he come; an’ I see him \ mas greens to be put up. There were dresses to 
by de moonshine cla’ ez day—his blue eyes an’ * be arranged for the dinner-party next day, and 
his white hair an’ his berry clo’es de same, j for a dance later on during the holidays. Besides, 
Lawd, chil’n, I so skeered, I give ’im one look, < each girl had some mysterious surprise of her 
den dodged an’ kivered my head ; an’, when I \ own to carry out. Happiest, merriest of all was 
raise up agin, he wuz gone—de law, de law! j Sophy. For was not her own particular “Some- 
’Tain’t de fus’ time I done seen ghos’es at dis > body ” coming this evening, to stay all through 
ole place—but ole Marse come back ! Who’d ha’ \ the holidays? And were there not probabilities 
thought it?” J of all sorts of delightful times in store? 

Such was the outline of bis tale, to which 5 The short, busy, active day came to an end at 
Uncle Samson adhered in spite of the young < last. The red lingering sunset faded, and a 
ladies’ smiles and mischievous cross-questioning, •. white moon shone clearly down on the white 
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earth, the scintillating frost-crystals of a tradi¬ 
tionally appropriate Christmas Eve. About ten 
o'clock, a mau might have been seen, under cover 
of (lie shade-trees on the lawn, approaching the 
house. He started perceptibly and paused a 
moment when he saw a light still shining from 
one of the lower windows. “ Not such early 
hours now as they used to keep,” he muttered. 
Then, cautiously drawing near, he looked in. A 
mass of drooping vines sheltered him overhead ; 
inside, a projecting curtain shielded his face from 
observation. He bent eagerly as he gazed at the 
scene before him. 

A blazing crackling fire ruddied the walls of 
the great square room, and lit up the faces of its 
inmates. All the girls were there. Pretty Sophy 
and saucy-looking Sue ; Kate, the hoyden, defl- 
fingered and gay ; slow painstaking Alice; 
Aunie and Cecilia, still in short dresses and 
undecided in face and figure; and another lady, 
tall and beautiful, yet somewhat sad of counte¬ 
nance, and with liair fast turning gray. 

“I would have known her in a thousand,” 
he whispered. “Always the same—the same.” 

For a moment, his eyes were misty and blinded 
with tears. 

“ Wc must have one chant—just one—before 
we retire,” said Sue, in her clear voice. “Come, 
girls. Play for us, please, mamma.” 

“Ah!” breathed the listener, between his 
clenched teeth. “‘Mamma’! And bo he 
must lmve her too, in addition to alt the rest? 
A crowning joy of possession !” 

He panted, as he spoke, as in a dumb 
impotence of passion, an ugly light in his eyes. 

The tall lady shook her head and pointed to 
the clock. But, when the rest all joined with 
Sue, she yielded with a laugh, opened the piano, 
and began to play. 

In a moment, they all gathered around her— 
six joyful though subdued young voices bursting 
into the Christmas hymn. 

“Glory be to God on high,” they sang, “and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men! We 
praise Thee ! we bless Thee! we worship Thee! 
we glorify Thee! we give thanks to Thee for 
Thy great glory!” What a magnificent old 
anthem it is—the noblest-worded embodiment 
of supplication and praise. “ Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us ! 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayer!” went on the clear sweet 
tones. 

Perhaps the man outside had some sad mem¬ 
ories connected with those words. He hid his 
face with a groan. 

“ 1 have been thinking,” said Sophy, when 


i the last “amen” had been uttered, the last note 
\ had died away, “ what a mockery for us to je 
| singing so—‘ peace and good-will ’—when every- 
\ one knows what a shadow of strife and ill-will 
| has hung over this house all our lives.” 

? Sophy was tired and a little cross, perhaps 

< because Somebody had failed to come, as she 
| had expected; and she spoke with some bitter- 
j ness and an impatient gesture of the head. 

\ “Why, Soph! How can you talk so?” cried 

> Kate, the excitable one. “As if it were papa's 
\ fault, when you know it was not he who began 
\ that dreadful quarrel. It takes two to make 

a reconciliation as well as a quarrel, remember. 
>. For my part, 1 think a good honest hatred is 
better than a make-believe show of peace: for 
the man who’s so quick to forgive his enemies 
is quick to forget his friends. There!” 

“ Silly child, little you know of the real 
misery of such things ns family quarrels,” said 
the tall grave lady, with a pained look into the 
fire ; while Sophy added somewhat doggedly : 

| “ But I shall always think that Uncle Frank 

i was hardly used. No wonder he was bitter and 
resentful—no wonder. But come—we must be 

< merry on Christmas Eve, and I have stumbled 
} on the saddest subject of all. Don't mind what 
| I said just now, girls ; and—and—let’s talk of 
j something else.” 

\ In a little while, the lights were all out and 
| the room deserted, and Sophy, beginning to 
5 undress, discovered that one of her favorite 
| earrings was missing. Anxious to regain her 
j treasure, she stole out of her room, candle in 
$ hand, to look for it in the parlor. On the 
stairway, a sudden draught put out her light. 

> But, knowing where some matches were to be 

> found, she hurried on, guided by the moonshine 
J which streamed through the great hall-window. 

I Suddenly, coming down the corridor in front 
of her, appeared a strange shadowy figure. For 
a moment, her heart gave a sick throb of fear 
^ and stood still. With all her strong practical 

I sense, she had always cherished, at night 
especially, a wholesome terror of ghosts—a feel¬ 
ing which may have been originally caused by 
s too much listening to the grisly tales that 
| negroes love to tell children. Now Uncle Sam- 
J son’s story, told the previous night, came to 
\ her mind. With the conviction that there was 
| indeed a ghost in front of her—the white clothes, 

\ the light gleaming eyes, the gray hair and beard, 

\ the swift noiseless tread, all answering the old 
\ man’s description—a sudden terror fell upon 
| her. She shrank back against the wall, and, 

< closing her eyes, tried to scream. But no sound 
5 came from her parched lips. 
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“Hush!’’ said a voice, as a hand, unmistakably < “No, no!” cried the girl. “It is only your 
of flesh and blood, was laid on her shoulder. J right. And why should you give up so much 
She looked up. “Child,” went on the low J for us? Oh, sir, dcVt—” 

strained voice, “ 1 would not hurt a hair of > He had lighted the paper at the lamp, mean- 
your head. Come in here and let us speak time; and, in spite of her exclamation and her 

together. What! afraid? I will not hurt you, < effort to snatch it away, now held it so till it 

dear. Come—conic.” ,■ was all consumed. 

He drew her into the parlor and shut the'; “Oh, sir!” sobbed Sophy, excitedly, “you 

door. Then he struck a match, proceeded to : ought not! It is generous, noble but it is 

light one of the lamps, and, suddenly turning not fair to yourself. I, for one, will not accept 

to her, demanded: ; the sacrifice.” 


“ Have you ever seen my face before?” ? 

Sophy started. It was a sallow haggard face, : 
with a look of premature age. Yet it looked < 
exactly like the portrait of her grandfather, in 
the parlor. She knew, however, it could not 
be he; for, by this thae, her proverbial common- 
sense had come to her aid. 

“ It must be—Uncle Francis,” she stammered, 
at last. 

“ Yes,” he replied “it is; and you must have j 
a good memory, to know me now, after all these j 
years—changed as I am, and for the worse, j 
What! you welcome me?” For she had flung 
her arms around his neck. “ Dear child—dear 
child!” 

He seemed quite touched and broken by her 
kindness, and, turniug away with something like 
a sob, began to pace the floor. Presently, he 
paused and came up to her, holding out with 
shaking hand a folded yellow paper. 

“ See this,” he said, in an agitated whisper. \ 
“Do you know what it is? My father's last \ 
will and testament. Written a month before he j 
died, and leaving me, his oldest son, my lawful > 
inheritance. His will! Found where he left j 
it, in a book: there, on that upper shelf of the 
book-case. You are none of you great readers, < 
niece—though 1 Hudibras ’ is a book, I fancy, i 
nobody would read, free of compulsion. I owe i 
the writer thanks for his dullness—do I not? j 
Will you read this document?” \ 

Sophy took it from him, recognizing at once \ 
her grandfather's handwriting, and rend it j 
through. It was concise and plain enough, '• 
carefully dated, and signed by the testator and j 
by one witness, whose name, in her hurry and j 
nervousness, she could not decipher. \ 

“ It’8 a long story how I learned this fact,” \ 
said her uncle, when she had done. “ But j 
I came here to prove its truth. And,” hesita- j 
ting, “to turn you all out-of-doors. Aye! and j 
I could have done it. an hour ago. But not now \ 
—not now. Do you know, I was watching, j 
listening, out there, to-night? I’ve no heart | 
now to play the hawk, in a nest of such sweet \ 
birds. I ll go away unknown—as I came.” < 


He smiled a little. 

“ Is it such a sacrifice, after all?” he said. 
Somehow, revenge on my brother has lost 
\ its pleasant savor. What would I want with 
j his house and lands, knowing os I do qow that 
the only woman I ever cared for is his wife? 
Yes, his wife,” he added, “and bound to suffer 
in his poverty and distress. No, no—keep our 
secret, Sophy. It was a foolish thing to tell you ; 
and let me go as I came.” 

Sophy looked bewildered for a moment. 

“The only woman you ever cared for?” she 
cried then. “ My father’s wife ? Surely, you 
know that my mother is dead, and that my father 
j has never married again. Ah—now l see,” 
springing up eagerly, with flushing cheeks. “ It 
is Cousin Hester. You heard us call her—as we 
always do—mamma. Why, 1 might have guessed 
it before!” 

“Sophy,” he said, earnestly, “no childish non¬ 
sense now. You think this still possible for me 
—me? Such a hardened reckless fellow as 1 
have been ?” 

The sweet face was raised to his, the face like 
an Angel’s just then, and the kind, warm, 
impulsive arms were about his neck. “ Pos¬ 
sible?” she cried. “It is certain. Oh, Uncle 
Francis, only come back.” 

They had a long talk together; each had much 
to tell; and twelve o’clock had struck before 
they said “ good -night.” Then Mr. Francis 
Creswell left the house, by the side entrance 
through which he had come in, and went to his 
lodgings in the village near by, while Sophy 
crept, half guiltily, though with joyful heart, to 
bed. 

What a clear beautiful Christmas morning fol¬ 
lowed ! With a rose-red sunrise resolving into 
clearest blue; with golden radiance across the 
snow ; with a play of rollicking western winds ; 
with all the stirring influence of a perfect winter 
day—it came. And what a ringing of merry 
voices, through all the rooms at Locust Grove! 
What an exchanging of gifts and good wishes ! 

Sophy was not the least gay, though there were 
signs of forced mirth, a fitful excitement about 
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her that Cousin Hester, noting, laid to the < justice to the wandering child—in fact, leaving 
absence of that missing “ Somebody \ him nearly all. This will, which the man, Mr. 

After breakfast, when they had gathered j Hardy, had signed as witness, the old gentleman 
around the fire, someone rallied Sophy on her 5 laid away in a certain book in the book-case, say- 
absent-mindedness. The girl looked up with a > ing he would make it all safe and sure. The 
start. “I? Oh, 1 was only thinking,’' she said, j next morning, this Mr. Hardy left, and, a month 
“ thinking of a story 1 heard some time ago.” t afterward, heard that his old friend was dead.” 

“The old, old story, that £den's bowers first ' Sophy paused a moment, then went on again, 
heard,” quoted Kate, mischievously. “Tell us \ Everyone was listening intently, 
about it, Soph.’ > “Can’t you guess,” she said, “how the elder 

“ If you really waut to hear,” said Sophy, ten- \ brother hurried back to look for the will, and— 
tatively. “Father, do you want to hear my > as he thought—to take revenge? He came back 
story?'' \ to the neighborhood, under another name, and 

“Ahem—well, I don’t care, if it's not too long. \ so changed that no one knew him. He came to 
Well, begin ; but not more than ten minutes. I’m \ the house, one night; but had forgotten his 
listening.” j matches, and so had no light to begin his search. 

Mr. George Creswell was a man of few : But, the next night, he tried it again. He came, 
words; small, pale, cold, and rather unhappy- j however, before the family had retired. The 
looking. He leaned against the mantel, watch } windows were still alight. Looking in, he saw 
in hand, as he spoke, while Sophy, nervously ! them, the people he had wanted to drive away, 
smoothing her dress, with faltering voice and < so happy and peaceful inside, and he felt 
downcast eyes, began her tale. She told it \ his heart broken within him; and—and it was 
simply, as a child might have done. j Christmas Eve.” 

“There were once two boys, brothers,” she ^ Her voice shook here with a sob, and she glanced 
said, “ who lived in a pleasant old home in the J U P- The girls looked frightened. Cousin Hester 
country, something like ours, maybe. Their i was P ft l© as death. Her father was silent and 
mother was dead, and their father loved the old- \ unmoved, but very Btern. “ Go on, ’ he said at 
est son best, though people wondered at this, for last. 

he was wild, reckless, wayward, and of a roving < “ Oh, sir,” cried Sophy now, “ he did a brave 

turn. After they grew up, the oldest being away 5 an( l noble thing. He stole in when they were 
so much and always discontented at home, the i ft H asleep—all but one; he found the will, and— 
father’s love—perhaps because it was so great at \ burned it to ashes.” 

first—seemed turned to hate; and, finding it so, j “Sophy, who told you this?” asked Mr. Cree- 
the son, when he came back once from a long j well, starting forward. 

absence, said to his brother: ‘You have stolen “ Uncle Samson's ghost,” cried the girl, spring- 
our fathers heart away from me.’ So they hod j ing up, laughing and sobbing hysterically. “Yes, 
a bitter quarrel, and the oldest went away again, < Uncle Samson's ghost — poor Uncle Frank.” 
vowing it was forever. After some years, j And she related, rather confusedly, I am afraid, 
the father died, leaving all—the old home, the j the events of the previous night, 
large estate—to his younger son.” s Half an hour later, the two brothers, side by 

Here Sophy faltered and paused. \ side, came back together. 

“ Go on,” said Mr. Creswell, in a low curious j Even the thoughtless quick-seeing girls turned 
tone. > kindly from the greeting between Mr. Francis 

“ Well, after this,” said Sophy, “ the younger j Creswell and Cousin Hester. It was a very 
son wrote kindly to the other, but received an silent one. “ Frank,” she whispered, with 
angry reply, saying: ‘ You have cheated me out \ trembling lips, while he could say nothing at all. 
of my lawful rights, and now make offers of j She was calm, self-repressed—it seemed, even 
kindness. I'm not the man to receive such kind- hard and cold. But he read ,that in her face 
ness; I want nothing more from you or yours.* which gave promise of happier days for him. 

And so the bitter feud went on and on. As for Sophy, whose sweet mediation had been 

“About a year ago, in a South American town, the direct cause of all this, we may be sure that 
that older brother met a man, a former friend of j she did not mi9S her recompense, of which the 
his father, who told him that, ten years before, crowning point was reached when, in quite a 
lie had spent a night at the old home in Virginia, \ flurry of blushing ardor, with many eager apol- 
and that the old gentleman had told him all his J ogies for having missed his train and so failed to 
trouble with his sons, adding that he had written l come the day before, who should arrive but 
another will that very night, doing more than \ her own dear Somebody? 
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Skating is the mode of locomotion which gives 
one a sensation most akin to flying ! 1 speak 

very dogmatically, but no mortal can contradict 
me, since no mortal can fly, and 1 am certain 
that every lover of the fascinating amusement 
will boldly and unflinchingly support my asser¬ 
tion. 

A gallop on a spirited horse is an experience 
which gives to a woman a sense of power highly 
enjoyable, and the tricycle affords a feeling of 
independence which in unmixed bliss, but skat¬ 
ing offers an indescribable charm that no other 
form of exercise can equal. 

I hold a theory, which I know plenty of people 
will be ready to accept, that skates were some¬ 
how the foundation of the delightful myth about 
the winged shoes of Mercury. Doubtless the 
tale was originally connected with some Scan¬ 
dinavian deity, and the mischievous god, always 
a terrible thief, purloined it to invest himself 
with an added charm. 

To the uninitiated, it is impossible to give any 
idea of the exhilaration, excitement, even 
ecstasy, which is to be found in this recreation. 

Away one goes over a sheet of ice that is like 
a bridge of rainbows in sunlight or moonlight— 
away, away, with no sense of fatigue, scarcely a 
consciousness of physical effort, and if at one’s 
side floats one’s-special Romeo—well, one compre¬ 
hends what philosophers of a modern school 
mean when they talk about the possibility of 


E T LATHAM. 


$ sympathy betweeu minds doing away with the 
<. necessity for speech. 

< In this century, skating has come in all 
j northern climates to rank among the chief 
j winter amusements for both sexes. At one time 
J in America and England, there was great dis- 
\ cussion among a class of persons to whom “ old 

< fogy ’’ is the mildest title applicable, as to 
J whether the recreation was not likely to prove 

< prejudicial to the health of women. 

< Besides these cavilers on medical grounds. 
\ there was another sort for whom there is no 
; name contemptuous enough — I mean those 
\ people who are always preaching that anything 
} likely to give women active exercise under the 
: guise of amusement must necessarily be unfem- 
j inine. 

> Of course, long since, the first set of objectors 
was silenced by satisfactory proofs—some dating 
back centuries—that skating, like other physical 
exercises, can only prove hurtful when overdone. 
As for the other specimens of male and female 

\ fault-finders, they really deserve no attention 
\ whatever. The women who join the ranks must 

> be framed of the stuff of which slaves were 
j made, and the men belong to that class of 
\ Adam's sons who hope still to retuin the privilege 
| usurped ages ago, of claiming the highroads of 
j, the world and pushing Eve’s daughters into the 

> thorny by-paths, while talking of their devotion 
; to the sex. 

j' The nonsensical objection that the amusement 
i could be unsuited to women, either on the score 
\ of health or propriety, of course, never was 
| heard of in Holland. Probably this was not 

< due so much to consideration on the part of the 
;< stolid burghers for their womankind, as to the 
\ fact that during the winter months the country’s 
\ countless canals make it an almost unbroken 
: field of ice. 

' To-day, as in past centuries, skating is 
S practiced there not only as a pleasurable out- 
j door exercise, but as a favorite mode of travel 
J during the winter months. The abodes of 
j friends separated in summer by innumerable 

< water-courses, and only approachable on circui- 
! tous roads, are then linked together by ice- 
| bound rivers and canals. Dutch ladies, there- 
•: fore, ought to know the requirements of a 
v practical skating-costume. 
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The group in our illustration belongs to the < beauty, but the sturdy Hollanders always have 
seventeenth century, as the pointed bodice, the possessed a larger amount of solid sense than 
lace-trimmed puffed sleeves, and the appearance of esthetic taste. 

of the cavalier betoken. The French soldiers returned to France from 

The costume of the two ladies seems peculiarly : their American campaign in the last, century en- 
fitted to keep them warm without impeding the < thusiastic lovers of the sport learned in Canada- 
free movements of the skater. A silk hood, with : The winter of 1784 was a memorably cold one, 
quilted lining, tied under the chin, leaves only and the great fountain-basins in the gardens of 
the face exposed, and a gauze mask or veil serves Versailles were sheets of sparkling ice on which 
as sufficient protection for that. An ermine s the dashing young officers executed wonderful 
collar covers the shoulders and arms, while the feats of skill and grace before Marie Antoinette 
hands are hidden in a fur-lined muff. The : and her ladies. A chair on runners was devised 
*»kirt is turned up, and the high-heeled shoes are ; in which the queen was pushed about by such 
taken off. thick stockings and felt tips on thi > of the skaters as she might select for that honor, 
skates being considered quite enough to protect £ It was a gay winter in the royal palace and 
the feet from the cold. gardens, however full of suffering elsewhere— 

This sort of dre«*» is better adapted to the perhaps the last really bright one the unfortu- 
requirements of comfort than *o the display of nate lady ever saw. 
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In our era, similar scenes were witnessed on in Paris that winter for the first time, and met 
the ice-covered basins in the Tuileries garden, with a mishap on the ice which turned out a 
Always the loadstone of all eyes was a chair very lucky accident. She had not been presented 
impelled by cavaliers as handsome and devoted at court, and rumor declared that certain power- 
as those who surrounded the ill-fated queen, ful dames among her countrywomen had formed 
and in it sat the imperial beauty whose character a cabal against her, with the intention of kecp- 
and misfortunes always remind one of fair ing that coveted pleasure beyond her reach, 
hapless Antoinette. < All the world, however, was permitted to visit 

It is said that an American lady noted for her j the skating-pond in the palace garden, and one 
pretty face, and still more for her cleverness, was * day, when their majesties were among the 



spectators, the fair American attracted their 
attention by her brilliant skating feats. Finally 
a direct appeal was made to the ever-ready 
sympathies of Eugenie. The skater slipped and 
fainted close to the Empress's chair. She was 
raised by Napoleon III himself, and, on her 
recovery, charmed the imperial pair by her 
elegance and wit as much as she had done by 
her graceful performance on the ice. It was no 
matter if envious women did hint that the faint¬ 
ing fit was a ruse—the fortunate lady could 
Vol. XCIV.—29. 


I afford to disregard their whispers, for she became 
\ one of the most favored of her nation at that 
j court which had the good taste to display a 
> special liking for Americans. 

The Berlin Thiergarteu presents an animated 
• and amusing spectacle any winter day when 
\ the ice on the pond is in good condition. The 
glittering sheet is literally covered with skaters 
; and lookers-on. Scores of ladies join in the 
, sport or are pushed about in sledges and chairs 
surrounded by knots of admirers. 
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Prussian military men wear their uniforms on \ American women excel among the devotees 
all occasions, and the showy costumes add to of the delightful exercise—as a matter of course, 
the brilliancy of the scene. But it is not only \ one might add without being accused of national 
dashing young officers and soldiers who indulge partiality, considering the way in which they 
in the amusement—one sees grave citizens, gray- j now hold first rank the world over, where 
bearded colonels, and the like, prancing about physical prowess as well as personal beauty is 
with as much agility as their juniors. They occa- concerned. 

sionally come to grief, too, and get a tumble which s Even later than the days of our grandmothers, 
excites uncontrollable mirth in the observers; > English women, while admitting that their 
but the dignity of those stiff, mustached, high. \ American cousins carried off the palm of beauty, 
booted, elderly sons of Mars is not to be shaken ; were able to console themselves by adding: 
—it remains proof alike against the unexpected ; “ But their appearance is so fragile as to suggest 
somersault and the unfeeling laughter. ) delicate health, and, w here physical development 
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and powers of endurance are in question, the 
English girls are far their superiors.” 

But “we have changed all that,” as the 
French people say. Now, the American in 
foreign lauds finds his youthful countrywomen 
not only frankly acknowledged to deserve the 
golden apple of Paris, but, where bodily strength 
or skill is concerned in walking, riding, archery, 
or swimming, he has the satisfaction of seeing 
them equal their sisters of other nations. 

Our country is so favored with rivers and 
lakes of jail sizes, that skating has fairly become 
a national winter amusement for both sexes. 
The Schuylkill at Philadelphia, Boston Common 


pond, and New York’s Central Pavk lakes are 
thronged day and evening during the season, 
and the enthusiasm for the sport seems yearly to 
increase. 

No prettier sight can be conceived than two 
girls, arm in arm, speeding away over the daz¬ 
zling ice pavement, outstripping, as one so often 
sees them do, ever}’ male companion, until the 
most devoted cavalier can only hope to keep 
within a tantalizing distance, and even this he 
finds himself unable to accomplish, unless his 
devotion is aided by the utmost agility and skill, 
not to mention the necessity for “ good wind 
and muscle.” 



Of course, no city in the United States can in • sufficiently novel to attract sightseers from every 
the least compare with the winter glories of J quarter of Christendom, just as they used to 
Canadian towns. The Montreal carnival is one jj flock to Rome to enjoy the week of King 
of the great features of our period—unique nnd Misrule’s sway in the days of Papal supremacy, 
unapproachable. It is far more exciting than \ Those unfortunates who have not shared in 
the carnival sights of Rome, Seville, or Nice, | the delights of a Montreal carnival have at least 
because they are only repetitions of what has enjoyed them in imagination through pictures 
been going on, year after year, for centuries, j and written descriptions. 

with such slight changes that the jaded taste ] The amusements are as varied as they are 
of this age, irreverent and iconoclastic, is > entrancing, but 1 think every skater who has 
inclined to pu^h the gilded monotonies aside as i been there will agree with me that he or she 
trumpery, no more worthy of notice than a } enjoyed the skating-bouts most of all. 
Christmas pantomime. One of the prettiest pastimes to watch or join 

But the Montreal midwinter gala-show is still J in is the dance around the Maypole; the very 
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name is a delicious Hibernicism, which, coming ; 
from Englishmen, would have made blessed: 
Maria Edgeworth clap her hands in glee! 

I have been told that the idea originated with ; 
Lady Lansdowne in the days when her husband : 
was Governor*General of Canada, and the pair !; 
made themselves so popular that all later vice- , 
regal people have labored under sore dis¬ 
advantages. 

I do not in the least vouch for the statement j: 
that her ladyship deserves the credit of having < 
invented the winter Maypole frolic, but I like to s 
think she did ; and that is as good a reason for 5 
deciding such was the case as historians \ 
generally have for ascribing this or that good > 
deed to their favorite personages. < 

But whether or not the first Maypole ever < 
skated about in Canada was set up in the park < 
of Rideau Hall, certain it is that one appeared \ 
there each winter while Lady Lansdowne \ 
remained mistress of the mansion. \ 

The accompanying illustration is a capital \ 
representation of this sport, which is perhaps j 
the most fhn-provoking of any of the carnival > 
pastimes. But Canadian winter amusements l 
are endless, and, among them, skating in city, \ 
village, or country ranks prominent. <; 

It is a pretty sight to see a party going out \ 
in the evening, each couple hand-in-hand, the \ 
cavalier carrying a lantern. The moving lights, \ 
the shadows, the mysterious echoes—there are s 
no words to describe the effect on one watching; \ 


how useless, then, to try to depict the sensations 
of the skater. 

A favorite writer of our day has well said: 
“Never can a graceful woman's figure have a 
more becoming background than that of snow and 
ice, when she is a mistress of the art of skating. 
Each curve, every undulating movement, is 
thrown out into sharp relief against the glitter¬ 
ing surface, as she advances or retreats or 
skims fleetly over the smooth expanse or 
describes almost inconceivable angles. At times 
she seems so absolutely motionless, save for the 
swift flying feet and the slight waving of the 
short dress, that in a dim light there is an 
almost uncanny effect to a looker-on, as of 
something eerie and supernatural flitting 
past.*' 

Indeed, one is reminded of a thousand lovely 
images in poetry and romance—of weird 
Northern legends of the spirits of wind and 
snow appearing in the shape of beautiful 
maidens to lure the hearts of bold knights. 
Truly there is no limit to the poetical sugges¬ 
tions offered to one’s fancy, whether watching 
the dizzying evolutions of others or wearing 
the ‘‘winged sandals” oneself. 

But I have no space to dwell further on the 
subject, so can only add that any girl who does 
not learn to skate misses the most perfect com¬ 
bination of pleasure and exercise which human 
ingenuity has ever contrived. 

And with this solemn warning I conclude. 


THE BRIDE. 

BY ELLA HIOQIN80N. 


Whenever I rend of a wedding, 

With a bride that is yonng and fair, 

With the sheen of lace on her bosom, 

And orange-flowers in her hair; 

A corded silk, and a long square train, 

A white bouquet, and a fan. 

Maids of honor in pale surah gowns, 
Ushers, the groom, and “best man” ; 

When I read of the tears and blushes, 

The love, the vows, and the ring. 

The prayers and congratulations, 

The blessings, and everything ; 

I sigh and I sigh as I wonder 
What the fate of that bride will be, 

As she launches into the future— 

Careless, and happy, and free. 

Yes, free ! But how soon will that freedom 
Yield to the cares of a wife ? 

How soon will the smiles and the blushes 
Give place to the burden of life? 


How soon will the vows be forgotten. 

And only the ring remain 
To recall the dreams of her girlhood 
That were only dreamed in vain ? 

Her bosom will hold many heartaches, 
And her eyes will hold many tears, 

Her smiles will grow fewer and fewer, 

Her cares will increase with her years ; 
The flowers will die on her bosom, 

The light will slip out of her eyes, 

And the heart that was once full of music 
Will be the birthplace of sighs. 

So whenever I read of a wedding, 

With its sunshine and its showers, 

Its love, and its vows, and its blessings, 

Its music, and its flowers ; 

I know that the sighs and the hsnrtAches 
Will come to that fair young life, 

For she will be never—no, uever, 

A bride again—but a wife. 
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As the music swelled out with a long-sustained 
note, then died away, the hum of voices, which 
had been unpleasantly mingled with it, softened 
unconsciously, and, after a second, rose to louder 
tones once more. The scene was a Washington 
ball-room, and the house one well known for its 
hospitality, while gathered that evening beneath 
its roof was an assembly distinguished even 
among that city of celebrities. And. yet I— 
Jack Derby, Miyor, of the United States Cavalry 
—felt for the nonce curiously alone in the 
-crowd; for I had come in but a few days before 
from the far Western frontier, where for years I 
had alternated between Indian-fighting and long 
days of garrison-life, and this world of fashion and 
fair women seemed singularly apart from me now. 
I half resolved to seek my hostess—a kind and 
gracious friend of ante-bellum days—make my 
excuses, and retire, when suddenly my eyes fell 
upon a woman who was regarding me intently, 
And, having once looked, I paused; then my eyes 
traveled back to her, and rested there. 

Where had I seen that graceful auburn-crowned 
head, that shapely form? Who was she? And 
why did she give me that half - mischievous, 
half-recognizing glance? But these thoughts, 
together with half a dozen others, were chased 
from my brain by a hand on my shoulder and 
a warm eager greeting in my ear, of “ Jack, my 
dear boy, how glad I am to meet you again 1” 
and, wheeling about, I found myself in the grasp 
of a dashing cavalry-general whose name has 
Tung over two continents. 

“ My dear general, after all these years, how 
well you hold your own!” I said, glad indeed 
•to find myself so warmly welcomed by the man 
of all others who was my beau-ideal of a soldier 
.and a commander. “ I was beginning to feel 
myself an outsider in all this gay throng, and— 
Oh,’* suddenly interrupting myself, “can you 
tell me who that beautiful woman is, standing 
by the mantel? I seem to know her, and yet 
I don’t; I’ve been puzzling for a few seconds 
•to place her, and cannot.” 

The general laughed blithely. 

“ Come with me, Jack,” said he. “That’s my 
wife, and she’s heard me talk of you often 
enough, and our wild rides up and down the 
Valley. But I didn’t know that you’d ever met 
her before.” And, so chatting, in another second 


I was bowing before the auburn-haired woman, 
who still regarded me with a slightly mischievous 
smile. 

“ Elise, this is my old friend—Major Derby,” 
said the general. 

Evidently, it was my turn now; for she gave 
a little start and said demurely: 

“ Major Derby and I have met before; but, 
all the same, I have never, until to-night, fitted 
the name to the man.” 

Where had I heard that charming ringing 
voice? The smile that accompanied her words, 
too, had a haunting recollection with it. Where 
had I met her? 

“ If I had ever known Mrs.-, I am sure 

I could not forget her,” I said; “and yet, 
general, I am possessed with the idea that I have 
seen her; even her voice is familiar.” 

“After all, I have the best memory,” she 
continued, merrily; “for you have met me, 
M^jor Derby, though ’tis some time ago; and 
you vowed—nay, I think you swore—you never 
would, never could, forget me, on that very-well- 
remembered occasion.” 

I was rapidly becoming as bewildered as the 
mischievous little lady could possibly desire, 
and the general, perceiving my dilemma, came 
to my aid. 

“Don’t tease the poor fellow,” he said: “be 
merciful, and relieve a little of my curiosity as 
well, for I’m very sure you never told me you 
knew Jack.” 

“I was not aware I did,” said Mrs.-, 

8till brimming with amusement. “I certainly 
saw him; but, as the situation was hardly one 
for formal introductions, I know he has remained 
as ignorant of my name as I was of his. Ah, 
m^jor, go back to war-times, when—” 

“You were an arrant little rebel as ever 
breathed in the Confederacy,” broke in the 
general. “Hallo! Jack—have you got it?” 

What a flood of recollection poured suddenly 
upon me! Instead of the ball-room, a dark 
rapidly-rolling river, filled with snow and ice, 
and on its bank a man wounded, sore-bested, 
and in an enemy’s country—heaven, what a dolt 
I was, not to have known her! In another 

instant, I seized Mrs.-’s hand and faltered 

out thanks and apologies all in one breath, while 
the general regarded us both with amazement. 
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“Don’t you recollect when I got back to the 
commaud, niter the skirmish near the Rapidan, 
general, and my various hair-breadth escapes? 
How I got penned on the other side of the 
Shenandoah, at Hazel River, and, while hiding in 
the bushes near by, discovered two troopers and 
a lady on horseback coming to the ford ? I was 
desperate. The men wore long cloaks over their 
uniforms, and, though I had every reason to 
suppose them Confederates, I dashed out and 
begged for a horse to enable me to cross and 
join Early. The men (they were officers, were 

they not, Mrs. -?) eyed me with much 

suspicion; but I managed to make my story 
brief and bold enough to pass muster—or, at 
least, to fill with compassion their companion’s 
kindly heart. I have always wondered, Mrs. 
-, whether you believed me.” 

“I did, for the moment,” she said ; “but you 
betrayed yourself so oddly afterward that I have 
often smiled at the recollection. But finish your 
story, Mtgor Derby; my husband is interested.” 

“ You should have seen Mrs.-that day, 

general,” I went on, warming to my little his¬ 
tory. “ It is no wonder that I failed to connect 
the vision of this evening with the woman who 
saved my life on the banks of the Hazel. Over 
her habit, she wore a long fur cloak, and on her 
face a vizor, which completely covered every 
feature except her mouth and eyes, and her hat 
was pulled low down on her forehead, to protect 
her from the falling snow. The men said, truly 
enough, that they could not lend me a horse, as 
theirs were so spent and weary that it would be 
impossible to make the crossing and return; so 
it ended in the lady’s offering to mount me 
behind her and carry me across. With great 
difficulty (for I was half frozen and wounded in 
my left arm), I managed to clamber up on the 
big black horse, and then we started. Fancy the 
scene! The river was unusually swollen from 
recent storms, and partly filled with ice; the 
snow was falling in flurried gusts, and the cut¬ 
ting wind seemed to penetrate every bone and 
sinew. The horses struck out gallantly, the 
troopers going in advance, and slowly but surely 
we proceeded toward the opposite shore—the 
shore which meant freedom and life to me. Once, 
1 nearly lost my balance; but my fair rescuer, 
feeling me slip, caught me with so firm a grip 
that 1 wondered at the strength of those tiny 
hands. Once, the horse was borne partly away 
by the current, and a trooper came to our relief; 
but at last, breathless and more dead than alive, 
the horses staggered up the farther bank. One of 
the officers dismounted and helped me off. They 
were about to leave me, when the lady said: 


$ “ * Poor fellow 1 If you do not have shelter, 

j you will die. Do you see that little hut, beyond 
i the turn ?' pointing with her whip to a bend 
\ in the road. * Go there, my friend, and ask 
\ for shelter. Say that a lady from Richmond— 
> a friend of Mosby’s—sent you there, and you 

i will have a night’s lodging and good care. 
Farewell.’ And then, general, she vanished 
in the storm and the darkening night; and 
from then till now I have never clasped her 
hand nor uttered the thanks that so richly 
J belong to her.” 

i “ Upon my word, Jack, you give me added 
< reason to be proud of her,” said the general, 
j with glittering eyes, as he gazed down at his 
| beautiful wife. “So you never, either of you, 

! knew until to-night who the other was? And 
i you’ve never heard how Elise went out with 
l Mosby’s men, nor all the adventures that her 
> madcap fancy led her into ? It’s an * ower true 
> tale,’ my boy, and one that she’ll be glad to tell 

| you*” 

| “ Indeed I shall,” said Mrs.-, warmly. 

\ “ Neither the general nor I can consent to your 
\ remaining elsewhere, in Washington, than under 
\ our roof. So pray send your luggage to 2000 
! K Street, and, to-morrow, 1 promise to tell you 
$ the story to which my husband refers We are 
jj due at the German Minister’s this half-hour; 
j so au revoir, Migor Derby. I will take no 
| refusal.” A charming smile, a bend of the 
| lovely auburn head, and, on the arm of her 
j gallant husband, she passed away through the 
| crowd, leaving me all aglow with the memories 
\ of other days. 

| The next morning found me ensconced most 

i j comfortably at General -’s; and, after 

\ breakfast, Mrs.-begged me to carry my 

i cigar to her morning-room; and, having made 
s me as comfortable as man could desire by that 
> kind permission, she drew a low chair near me 
> and began, in her own fascinating manner, the 
> story which—by her permission—I put down 
| here;* 

“lama native of Alabama,” she began, “ but, 
when a very young child, my father and mother 
—together with my brother, who was years older 
than myself—removed to Washington, in which 
city they resided until their death. When the 
war broke out, my brother and I, being then on 
a visit to Richmond, remained there, and my 
brother joined the Confederate Army. This was 
a source of mixed emotions to my father; for, 
while he was a strong Unionist, he gloried in 
his son’s gallantry; and, on one occasion, a letter 

♦Not*. —The incident* following are absolutely verbatim, 
and occurred aa told. 
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from the dear old man to my brother—in which 
he praised him warmly for his bravery on the 
field of Bull Run—was the immediate cause of 
my father’s imprisonment at Washington, from 
its being intercepted, and, naturally enough, 
misconstrued. The influence of powerful friends, 
brought to bear upon the President, at last pro¬ 
cured his release; but this experience induced 
my father to desire me to remain in the Con¬ 
federacy, at least for a time, so fearful were he 
and my mother of having me try to join them 
at the North. I did, though,” and she laughed 
mischievously at the remembrance; “ for I ran 
the blockade twice, as well as on my never-to-be- 
forgotten ride North with Mosby’s men. 

“ It would make too long a story to tell you 
of our life in Richmond during the alternations 
of three years, in which I should have managed 
to enjoy myself more entirely had there not 
been a traitress locked firmly in the citadel of 
my own heart—the memory of a certain dark¬ 
eyed young trooper who wore the blue of the 
Union. But we bore our hardships well, and 
laughed and made joke of our various ruses to 
maintain style and appearances upon very scanty 
materials. At last, my own wardrobe got to such 
a desperate pass, that I resolved to go North and 
purchase some clothes. How to get there, then 
became the point, and 1 might never have been 
able to assist you in your plight on the river- 
bank, had it not been for a dare-devil young 
cousin of mine—Percy Huger—who was one of 
Mosby’s officers and a special pet with both ine 
and my brother. The nearest spot where I could 
make any communication with my family in 
Washington was Charlestown — or Duffield’s 
Depot, a few miles from there — where dwelt 
a lady whom we had formerly known and who 
had very materially assisted the ‘underground 
railway,’ as secret communication with the 
North was called among us. Mosby was then 
making ready for another of his raids up the 
Valley—this, you recollect, was in January, 1865 
—and Percy was to join him with a squall of 
troopers, at a certain date, on the banks of the 
Shenandoah, near Berry’s Ferry. It took some 
coaxing on the part of myself and Percy to get 
my brother’s consent to my madcap excursion; 
but, finding that I would really have military 
escort most of the way, he finally consented, 
and I promised faithfully not to venture back 
alone, no matter how long I was forced to stop 
at Charlestown, or whatever haven fate should 
lead me iuto. So I packed a few necessary 
articles in a parcel which could be attached to 
my saddle, donned my habit and hat—which, 
by the way, was an officer’s soft slouch hat of 


gray, looped up on one side with long black 
feathers—and, wrapped in my great fur cloak, 
took my place in the train with Percy, to go by 
rail as lar as Orange Court-House, where we 
would find our horses and saddles. 

“ It was very early in the morning of a 
January day, and the moan looked cold and 
pale as it struggled with the dawn, while we 
slowly steamed along. Our first resting-place, 
before commencing our ride, was at the house 
of an officer of Mosby’s command, close by 
Orange Court-House, and we reached there 
about noon, expecting to leave in a few hours. 
But, as the horses that were to be our mounts 
were in the fields, and utterly refused to be 
caught before nightfall, we accepted the kindly- 
urged invitation of our entertainer and stopped 
over-night. There was snow on the ground, 
next day; but my horse—one of Mosby’s own, 
and never ridden by a woman before—had been 
resting for several days, and we made pretty good 
time for a few miles and reached the Rapidan 
in safety, encountering no one on the way save 
some negroes riding in a cart. Qn reaching the 
Rapidan, we found, after some searching, the 
old colored ‘uncle’ and his batteau—a curious 
flat-boat, so called by the natives—and, with 
much coaxing and persuasion, Percy induced 
my horse to step on it. His own was far more 
manageable; but we got over at last, and then, 
remounting, started for Culpepper Court-House. 
You cannot imagine anything more desolate than 
the country between those two points, and, as 
our horses had not been properly fed, through 
lack of fodder, Percy suggested to me that the 
first barn we came across we should levy upon— 
or, in more literal language, steal the corn for 
their much-needed suppers. But barns, even 
partially filled, were not easy to find on the 
‘ debatable ground,’ and therefore it was growing 
dark when we discovered a long, low, wooden 
structure, on our right, which Percy and I pro¬ 
ceeded to reconnoitre. Yes, it was a barn—and, 
what’s more, it hod corn in it; and, riding our 
horses close under the rafters, Percy pulled off 
a loose board, while I, reaching from my saddle 
at my arm’s length, brought down the coveted 
food for our trusty beasts. How the horses did 
enjoy that meal! I jumped from the saddle and 
fed them with my own hands, shivering and cold 
as I was, and they rubbed their noses upon my 
shoulders and whinnied like polite and well-bred 
steeds. 

“The only place for stopping, at Culpepper, 
was an old inn ; and very ‘ risky * it was to enter, 
not knowing whether friends or foes now held 
possession of it. We knew we might trust mine 
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host, but could not be sure cf his guests. \ soldier,” said I; “nnd glad enough I was for 
So we drew up at the door with some secret \ the added warmth they gave me." 
qualms. Everything looked right, as we dis- j “ You kept up your disguise most cleverly,’* 
mounted, however, and I crossed the hall and j she went on, with a smile, “ and the only way 
entered a low, rather long room, with a fireplace \ I detected you was at the moment when you 
in the end, where a most inviting fire burned s almost slipped from my horse, and I caught 
brightly. My vizor was down, and I had left j you. In the excitement, you dropped for a 
my fur cloak at the door, and, with my habit! second into the real Boston accent—ah, yes, you 
thrown across my arm, I traversed the room, j did! And, though the noise of the water and 
hardly glancing to right or left, though aware \ the shrieks of the wind prevented Percy’s notic- 
that it was full of people, both men and women. \ ing it, I heard it, and knew it on the spot. But 
Fancy, then, my dismay, when, just as I was \ I hadn’t the heart to betray you. How could 
about sinking into a chair close by that com- \ I tell how soon somebody—whose very pickets 
fortable fire, a lady came suddenly upon me and \ I was then eluding—might be in a similar plight?” 
said abruptly : s “ You might have sent him a message by me, 

“ ‘ Have you not just come from Richmond?’S if you’d only known,” I answered. “Ah, 

“‘Why do you ask?’ I answered, very tran- ! Mrs. -, you were only half a rebel, after 

quilly, but with a sinking of my heart. > all!” 

“ ‘ Because you must be Miss Elise Huger,* j “ Did you go to the hut, as I advised?” 

she said, very positively: ‘ I recognize you from i “ No, indeed; I did not dare. But luckily, 

your elegant habit.’ \ not half an hour after, I fell in with a troop of 

“ How I wished that necessity had not com- \ Custar’s men, and they took me safely into 
pelled me to wear that really remarkable garment, j camp.” 

It had been brought me from England by-a j “Twentyfive long weary miles did we ride 

blockade-runner, several months before, and \ that day,” went on Mrs.-, after a slight 

was of dark-green cloth and covered with \ pause “Fortunately, not far from Orleans, 
embroidery — in short, quite calculated to be l stands the stately old residence of a former 
remembered by a feminine eye, especially if it j Chief Justice of the United States, and to that 
happened to be a Southern one in war-times, j house we went, and were warmly welcomed. It 
And yet, for my life, I could not help laughing j seemed to me as if I could never be warm again, 
as I raised my vizor, and my new acquaintance j and a good old Virginia ‘ mauma ’ sat at the 
clapped her hands. j foot of my bed half the night, holding my feet 

“ ‘ The image of the photograph !’ cried she. j in her hands, and trying to rub them into a 
1 Why, M^jor Harris showed it to me, not two \ glow. That and the next day were the most 
weeks ago.’ i trying of all the ride North; for, starting early 

“As M^jor Harris was an old friend of my s —as we thought ourselves obliged to do, in 
mother’s, I instantly understood how the tell- j order to meet Mosby at the rendezvous on the 
tale photograph came to be in his possession, l Shenandoah on the day appointed—I got into a 
and was secretly thankful to kind fortune that > half-dry habit, and became chilled to the bone 
he and his troopers had not waited to visit j by two o’clock in the day. I can even now 
Orange Court-House a fortnight later. My new ! recollect Percy’s uneasy face as he finally took 
friend did all in her power to make me comfort- J hold of my horse’s rein, and I dimly remember 
able, and Percy and I passed a very jolly j being carried into a house, for I fainted the 
evening among the people assembled at the inn, j instant they laid me down, and remained uncon- 
who proved to be stanch ‘ Rebs,’ every one, j scious for so long that I frightened them all 
to our infinite sati s .'action. < terribly. However, I came to, at last, and was 

“The next dpy, Miyor Derby, was the one \ almost smothered with blankets, and dosed with 
you remember. Oh, how cold it was; and what i brandy and hot teas of every sort and kind, 
a fright you gave me when you dashed out at s The house was the home of two maiden sisters, 
the river-bank. The other man with me that \ and they absolutely went out into the yard and 
day was a staff-officer carrying dispatches, and | unburied from their treasures hidden there two 
he left us after we parted from you at the ford. 5 huge silver candlesticks, with which they 
By the way, how did you happen to get the \ solemnly lighted me to bed after supper that 
butternut clothes in which you were arrayed ? \ evening. 

You would never have escaped Percy’s sharp j “ It was really surprising to find how well I 

eyes but for that disguise.” \ felt next day, and, although Percy and my 

“ I stole those clothes from a poor dead J kind hostess urged my remaining, I knew that 
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our rendezvous must be kept, if possible, with been here afore you,’ said Chloe. ‘ Dar’s a 
Mosby, and therefore insisted on starting in the j: small window,’ pointing to the ceiling, * and 
morning. I bade adieu to my kind enter- I’se bound to let you out soon, fur dey won’t stay 
tainers, after promising to stay with them on my ; long. I’se got to shut you in the dark; can you 
return trip, and we started. They had been stan’ it V 

good enough to provide me with a fresh horse, j: “ Ancient recollections of the Mysteries of 
and, the weather having moderated considerably, Udolpho, hidden chambers, concealed passages, 
we rode gayly on until we struck the Shenan- rushed over me 1 And, alarmed as I was, a keen 
doah at Berry’s Ferry, and I found myself the sense of the fun of the adventure enabled me to 
oentre of a group of officers, all of whom united j answer: ‘Don’t fret, Chloe; I’m all right, if 
in praising me for my pluck and daring, j you’ll only furnish me with a pillow, for 1 can 
Mosby himself was there, and, although they < finish my nap very nicely here; it’s just big 
insisted I Should cross the ford first, I would i enough.’ And, curling myself up in my fur cloak, 
not consent, as I knew what depended on their s I lay down softly on the pillow, and Chloe shut 
speed. So, after four hours of patient waiting, 5 the panel and left me. 

Percy waved me a farewell, and the last trooper 5 “I could hear the tramp of the horses outside 
left me. I sent back my horse to the kind j and the voices of the men. They were evidently 
ladies by a negro boy who was loitering about ! in search of Mosby’s men, and they scoured the 
the ford, and was myself given in charge by i outhouses, but contented themselves with a brief 
Mosby to a negro tobacco-smuggler—a grave i inspection inside the mansion, and to the room 
solemn-faced darky, who looked like a preacher i near which I was concealed they came not at all. 
—and he took me across the river in his j But, I confess, I heaved a big sigh of relief when, 
batteau. < after a couple of hours, they rode away ; and 

“Not far from the river was a deserted j: when Chloe came, at dawn, to rescue me from 
plantation, on which stood a fine old mansion, ; my hiding-place, she found me sound asleep in 
and to this the negro, whose name was Toby, my improvised but snug little couch, 
conducted me. There I found an old colored ; “ After eating a good breakfast and getting 

woman left in charge, with a force of some ten j thoroughly warmed, I announced myself quite 
others, of ages ranging from six to sixty. They j ready for the next stage of my adventure, which 
made me most heartily welcome, and, after \ was, as Percy had advised, to go to the residence 
taking a cup of coffee and some broiled chicken i of our old friends, the Pinckneys, some three 
in the dining-room, which they insisted upon 
opening for me, they carried me off to a grand 
old chamber with a carved four-post bedstead 
which absolutely terrified me, it looked so big 
and lonely. I vowed I would not sleep there 
alone; so a half-grown girl, whom they called 
Cinda, was detailed to sleep on a rug at the foot 
of my bed. I was so exhausted that I fell 
asleep almost as soon as my head touched the 
pillow, and knew no more for hours. 

“ Imagine, then, if you can, my fright, when 
I was suddenly awakened, about two o’clock, 
by the flame of a candle being flashed in my I but, of course, they took me in, and we all began 
face, and old Mauma Chloe’s hand on my lips, s to discuss the best way for me to make my 
“‘Hush, honey,’ she said, in evidently great > entrance into Charlestown and procure a pass; 
agitation; ‘don’ make a sound ! The Yankees is j for, you know, M%jor Derby, that it was not only 
done come, sure ’nuf, an’ de only thing for you, j necessary to have a pass to go in, but another to 
missy, is to come quick wid me: don’ be afeard. i go out! However, woman’s wit will generally 
I’ll put you whar no one can find you 1’ So \ find a way, and we decided that I should go dis- 
saying, she and Cinda dragged me out of bed, < guised as a German servant-girl. What fun I 
thrust my feet into slippers, wrapped me in my j had with that disguise ! They stained my hands 
fur cloak, and, hurrying across the chamber, \ with butternut-juice, gave me an old linsey-wool- 
to my infinite amazement, Chloe touched some \ sey gown of faded texture and voluminous pleats, 
concealed spring, a panel opened, and I saw a > tied an old felt hat on my head, and were espe- 
dark niche apparently in the wall. j cially particular to cover my mouth and teeth 

Don’t be’feared, honey; dey’s many others 1 with a worsted muffler. Then they hid my 


miles away, and there find the best method of 
getting inside the Union lines, for I was now not 
far from Charlestown, then occupied by the Union 
forces. My friend of the dhy previous, Uncle 
Toby, appeared on the scene, and, with him as 
guide, I walked across the fields (dodging pick¬ 
ets) to the Pinckneys’ house. You may just fancy 
the warm welcome the girls gave me; how aston¬ 
ished they were to see me, how amused at my 
adventures, and bow they applauded me for my 
pluck in daring to try to replenish my tattered 
wardrobe. I found several guests already there; 
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habit and hat and other belongings under bags < at them steadily, as they surrounded me, and 
of potatoes in a wagon, attached a pair of horses 5 saw that they were Germans; then I calmly drew 
to it, and I climbed in, with directions to go to a out my pass, and handed it to the corporal. 
Dutch shoemaker’s, just outside Charlestown, As l did bo, I glanced casually at it, and saw, 
and he would convey me to the Provost Mar- to my horror, that I was described therein as 
shal’s office. < a market-woman! Oh, my luckless green habit 

“Off I drove at a fine pace, and, after mistak- and spirited horse! How was I to extricate 
ing the road three times, and very nearly falling : myself from this dilemma? But, even as the ter- 
into the hands of a picket guard, 1 at last saw ; rifying thought sped through my brain, I saw, 
the little yellow house and sign of my friend, the ; by the expression on the corporal’s face, that 
Dutch shoemaker. He was sitting in his window ;j he could not read English ! My courage 
as I drove up, and came out to greet me, some- returned to me. 

what suspiciously, 1 must admit, until 1 gave “‘It is all right, is it not?’ I said, coolly, 
him a secret sign which the Pinckney girls had «I received it from the Provost Marshal, at 
carefully taught me. Then his fat face indulged Charlestown, not two hours ago.' The corporal 
in a broad grin, and he assured me he would touched his cap respectfully and informed me, 
come with me as soon as he could put on his in guttural accents, that it * certainly vas,’ and 
overcoat and boots. He mounted the wagon, and then, handing it back to me, he released my 
we proceeded to the Provost Marshal’s. How | rein, and I dashed off, feeling that the goal was 
oddly it looked to me to see the blue uniforms \ nearly reached. 

after three long years! There really was less j “ The name of the lady acquaintance to whom 
difficulty than I had anticipated in procuring a \ I have referred as living at Duffield’s, and to> 
pass to go to Duffield’s Depot, for market-women < whose house I was to go there, was Horton; 
were coming and going continually between the < and I stopped my horse at the first house I 
places, and this was why the disguise was < came to, to inquire where she lived. The direc- 
selected. After a half-hour's waiting, in which | tion pointed out was directly up the street— 
my escort was plied with questions, and I sat j • nearly opposite the Provost Marshal’s office.' 
rtupidly eying the soldiers, the pass was given, J Now, as I preferred, all things considered, to 
and we rode back again to my shoemaker’s hut. j keep as far away from such authorities as pos- 
There I dismounted, gave the horses and wagon J sible, this struck me as the irony of fete; but 
in charge of a colored boy who had followed me < there was nothing for it, of course, except to 
over ftrom the Pinckneys’ in order to bring them 5 go at once to my lodging. So I rode boldly 
home, and my friendly Dutchman provided me \ up to the door indicated, jumped off my horse, 
with a room to take off my disguise and resume \ tied him to the gate-post, and walked deliber- 
my habit, and, in some mysterious manner, pro- \ ately up to the door. I knocked on it with 
cured a horse for me to mount; for, when I i the end of my whip, and a lady appeared on 
emerged from the stuffy little house, I found him j the threshold. 

holding a fine large bay horse with a lady’s side- ‘“Is this Mrs. Horton's?’ I said, and she 

saddle on his back. ; replied that it was, but regarded me with such 

“ I offered money to my Dutch friend; but, to : wondering eyes that I felt obliged to offer some 

my surprise, not a penny would he accept; he explanation. 

only told me of a certain place at Duffield’s “‘Is she at home?' said I, when, to my 
where I was to send the horse, to be kept until ; astonishment, she announced that she was Mrs. 
he came for him, and he held my stirrup very Horton! As I had never beheld her before, I 
politely, and actually mounted me in a very ' was still at a loss how to proceed, when she 
clever manner. cut the knot by asking me to walk inside, and 

“ It was a fine clear day, only briskly cold; then, laying her hand on my arm, she whis- 

and I shook the reins, and my good horse ; pered cautiously; 
bounded off swiftly. I felt all the exhilaration i| “‘Are you from down below?’ 

of the atmosphere, the time, and the spice of “‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and the Mrs. Horton to whom 

danger that gave xest to my madcap expedition. !■ I am sent is a widow—and a friend.’ 

“ On I went, gayly enough, when lo! just at the ; “ ‘ It’s all right,’ answered she, with a relieved 

edge of a pine woods, beyond which I could see !; face. ‘ I’m the other Mrs. Horton, but we're all 
the roofs of Duffield’s, came the rattle of a gun, engaged in the same business, and I’m just as 
and a soldier’s voice—* Halt!' ; glad to see you as she would be. Sit right down 

“ T drew up my horse on the instant, and a; here by the fire; tell me your name and how I 
picket guard filed out from the trees. I looked can serve you.' 
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“So I sat down, and had barely got in the ( 
fall swing of my narrative, when we heard < 
the outside gate clang sharply, and, looking s 
out of the parlor window, beheld an officer in s 
uniform coming up the walk to the door. \ 

“ 4 Good heavens!’ said Mrs. Horton, * it’s the j 
Provost Marshal—Captain Rollins. He has j 
seen your horse tied at my gate, and came j 
directly over to inquire about it. Sit where j 
you are—remember, you are a Miss Carroll, < 
from Ripon; don’t speak unless you have to, < 
and leave the rest to me.’ She thrust an apple j 
into my hand as she spoke, from a dish on the l 
table, and walked off to admit the enemy. j 

“ He was a fine-looking man of middle-age, \ 
and he doffed his cap very civilly when he 
was presented to ‘ Miss Carroll, from Ripon ’— j 
Ripon being a little town a few miles up the j 
river. I sat still by the fireside and munched j 
my apple with apparent relish, looking perfectly j 
unconcerned, and not speaking a word. Mrs. s 
Horton talked on volubly of the late storms and \ 
the state of the roads, and the captain sat there, > 
looking at me keenly, but unable to make up his l 
mind whether I was ‘ contraband ’ or not. My 5 
perfectly unconcerned air probably lulled his \ 
suspicions, for, after asking me when I was to i 
return to Ripon, and, being told, from a mouth ! 
full of apple, that I should stop indefinitely, he < 
bowed politely, and, to our great relief, departed. \ 
“‘ That’s the most unlucky thing that could \ 
have happened,’ said Mrs. Horton, as we watched s 
him cross the street to the office. 1 I shan’t dare j 
to keep you here now very long, though you $ 
will have to stop overnight, and to-morrow I > 
will have you conveyed to Bolivar Heights, J 
where you must stay hidden in a negro-cabin \ 
until I can cross the lines to Harper’s Ferry j 
and return. For I am just about making that \ 
trip ; all my plans are laid and my passes ready, \ 
and I can bring you everything that you want < 
from there. There is no necessity for you to go \ 
to my namesake’s; I am heartily glad to serve s 
any of your name, and only regret that war- s 
times oblige me to send you away from my roof. \ 
That tell-tale horse must be sent away at once; ! 
of course, you have directions where to send > 
him ?’ | 

“ When I told her that I came through by S 
aid of the Dutch shoemaker, she laughed < 
heartily and said old Hans was a valuable j 
friend in need, and had passed more men and l 
women through the lines than anyone in the j 
vicinity. Then I proceeded to make myself l 
comfortable, and was introduced to her husband \ 
and children, and together we laid our plans. \ 
I staid the next day at Mrs. Horton’s, and, j 


after giving her money to purchase the articles 
of clothing and other things needed, I was taken 
at night to the cabin of a very respectable negro 
woman on Bolivar Heights. Of course, I had to 
keep myself concealed, but managed, during 
the six days which I was forced to Bpend there, 
to obtain, through a German confederate, three 
pairs of cavalry boots, half a dozen pairs of 
gauntlets, and four officers’ felt hats, all of 
which he purchased for me at Harper's Ferry, 
and which I intended to carry back with me for 
Mosby’s men. 

“ It was infinitely monotonous, stopping in that 
hut, and I fairly longed for the saddle and a 
wild gallop, even if attended with danger and 
hair-breadth escapes. I can assure you I was 
heartily glad when, one cold night, Mr. Horton 
appeared with the welcome intelligence that his 
wife had returned in safety from Harper’s 
Ferry, and that he had come to escort me back 
to his house, whence they hoped, next day, to 
start me on my homeward journey. 

“Such fun as we had over getting me ready to 
start. The general, to whom I have often told 
the story, always laughs immoderately over the 
figure I must have cut when arrayed as a 
smuggler. Shall I tell you what Mrs. Horton 
brought me from Harper’s Ferry, and what I 
actually managed to carry back with me to 
Richmond? Remember, this is all absolutely 
true, and don’t fancy I am romancing. 

“ First, there was a black silk dress—in the 
piece, of course—and also a piece of white 
flannel, a white opera-cloak, and three pairs of 
shoes—which I particularly needed. A dozen 
pairs of kid gloves, six pairs of stockings, sash- 
ribbons, a lot of quinine, and a balmoral petti¬ 
coat. Also some handkerchiefs, both for myself 
and for some of Mosby’s men. The quinine 1 
put in a little flannel bag and twisted it carefally 
under my hair, then we got out the piece of 
flannel and proceeded to make it, without cutting 
it, into a series of huge pockets. The flannel 
was tacked on to a band around my waist, and 
the pockets hung the entire length of my skirts. 
Into these enormous pockets, we put all the 
articles above mentioned, not forgetting the big 
cavalry boots, gauntlets, and officers’ soft hats. 
Of course, I could not get the skirts of my 
habit over such an expanse, so I borrowed a 
hoopskirt of Mrs. Horton, and put that on over 
my pockets. Over that, I wore the balmoral 
skirt. Theh I slipped into the waist of my 
habit—which was made all in one, skirt and 
waist—and slung the skirt of my habit over my 
left arm. Thus appareled, I was the drollest- 
looking object you can possibly conceive and. 
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so heavily was I laden that it was impossible for j 
me to walk any distance. Our plan had been \ 
that I should walk through the woods by night, \ 
and join there a negro market-man who had a s 
permit to go to and fro between Duffield’s Depot s 
and Charlestown, and who could easily pass me s 
in his wagon as far as 4 Burnt Hills,’ the > 
Pinckneys’ place, where I would find a horse, i 
But alas! it was not possible for me to walk in j 
my Mother Bunch costume, and we were nearly < 
at our wits’ end, when, happening to look out of j 
the window, Mr. Horton saw coming down the \ 
street a very well-known woman of that vicinity, l 
driving in her carriage. She had been most j 
kind to the Union soldiers, and had a permit to j 
come and go as she pleased. Before I had really j 
understood what he was about, Mr. Horton had ! 
rushed out of the house and stopped the carriage \ 
before his door. He came back breathless in a \ 
few minutes. < 

4 ‘ 4 It’s all right,’ said he* ‘you are to go in j 
the character of a sick lady. I told her we had \ 
a sick friend here who wished to go to 44 Burnt s 
Hills,” and she has promised to take you as far \ 
as the gate of the place, if you are able to walk 
from there to the house, as she is bound on some 
urgent and important errand and cannot take 
the extra time. I assured her that you could 
manage to walk from the gate. Come along— 
you are in luck.’ And he put his arm around 
me and helped me to the door. 

“To this day, I have never known why that; 
lynx-eyed Provost Marshal opposite did not see 
and pounce on me as I tottered down the path 
to the carriage. I am sure he must have been 
out, and that his subordinates were less clever 
than he—for I was in mortal terror. It was the 
only time I really believed I would be caught: 
so you may judge how happy I was when I was 
half pushed, half lifted into that carriage and 
my fur cloak placed over my knees. What that 
woman thought of my oostume, I don’t know— 
for she prudently asked no questions; and ; 
I closed my eyes and lay back among the ; 
cushions and spoke only a few words of thanks : 
in an extinguished voice. The ride was not: 
long, and the pickets passed the carriage withoutj 
question; and, by the time I reached 4 Burnt 
Hills,’ I was myself again, and enjoying the fun ; 
of it intensely. When we reached the gate, the ; 
coachman, a big colored man, helped me out— 
and there I was, in the snow, all safe. 

“ I watched the carriage out of sight, and 
then, stepping inside the gate, I stripped off my > 
skirt and big pockets and let down my habit; ! 
then I hid the precious 4 plunder’ in a snowbank j 
and ran lightly over the frozen ground, about $ 


half a mile, to the house. What a greeting 
I got! The entire household poured out to 
welcome 4 little Mosby,’ as they nicknamed me; 
and I was dragged over the threshold amid 
cheers and laughter, while a colored boy was 
at once dispatched to the gate, to bring up my 
bags and skirts. 

44 There was no time for making a visit to my 
hospitable entertainers, much as I should have 
enjoyed it: for I was to meet Mosby and his 
men on the other side of the Blue Ridge within 
two days, and, unless I kept my rendezvous, 
there would be no possible way of getting back 
to Richmond. In the middle of the night, I was 
roused from bed, as the Union scouts were reported 
very near us, and, at three x’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, I was put into a sleigh, my purchases all 
packed in potato-bags at the bottom of it, and I 
enveloped in big cotton comforters, which were 
taken from the beds, to keep me from absolutely 
freezing. I have often wondered, since then, 
what the exact degree of cold could have been ; 
for it was so bitter, that they actually covered 
my head up, so afraid were they of the exposure. 
That was my first sleigh-ride. Do you think 
I can ever forget it? 

44 In this guise, and fearing every step that 
we should run against the Union pickets, I was 
driven to Berry’s Ferry, where I was again to 
cross the Shenandoah. We reached there at 
daybreak, but found so much ‘slush ice’ in the 
river—which is very dangerous to a batteau, from 
its peculiar construction—that crossing was out 
of the question for some hours. My escort left 
me all alone in the negro-cabin occupied by the 
ferryman, and I waited with what patience 
I could assume until nearly sundown—when, 
after an almost perilous passage of the river, 
I was landed on the other side, in a snowbank, 
with my precious bags at my side. The ferry¬ 
man helped me to drag these into the bushes, 
and then I pulled myself together and walked 
to a house about half a mile distant. But fancy 
my keen disappointment to find it fall in every 
oorner, and to be told by the owner that lie not 
only was unable to give me room or bed, but 
had not sufficient provisions for an additional 
boarder. He begged me not to be discouraged, 
however, as he could take me at once to a house 
up the Blue Ridge, where I could find, probably, 
not merely shelter, but a horse. He went back 
and secured my bags, and then we two trudged 
off up the slippery and snowy path. Luckily 
for me, it was not very far, as I was nearly 
spent when I reached the queer little mountain- 
hut. It was inhabited by an old man and his 
daughter, and I wa9 politely offered the daugh- 
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tor’s bed, but, after inspection, concluded to 
spend the night sitting by the fire. My supper 
consisted of hominy and milk; not even a cup 
of coffee did those poor people possess. About 
midnight, as I sat half dozing in my chair, we 
were aroused by loud knocking at the door, and 
presently there entered two men, in the well- 
known and reassuring gray uniforms—soldiers 
of a Maryland regiment of the line. They 
were most polite and kind, but said I must not 
think of ascending the mountain before the 
middle of the next day, as they had been com¬ 
pelled to abandon their plan of so doing, owing 
to the extremely cold weather. They gave me 
the cheering news that Mosby was very near 
at hand, and that I would be almost sure to 
meet him on the other side of the mountain. 
We sat there all the rest of the night, and 
i heard news of many Baltimore friends, of 
whom I had known nothing since the war began. 

“The soldiers left me early—but they were 
true prophets: for, soon after their departure, 
a trooper appeared, leading his horse, who had 
dropped a shoe. He belonged to Percy’s com¬ 
pany, and at once offered me the use of his 
horse, proposing to put me and my bags on the 
animal and that he should walk beside me. 
We had to wait some hours before the beast 
could be properly shod, and it was late when 
we started from the hut to ascend the mountain. 
On and on we went, in the fast-falling dark¬ 
ness, and, after proceeding some miles, became 
completely bewildered. At last, the trooper 
suggested that I should dismount and let him 
take the horse and go ahead a short distance, 
to reconnoitre. So off I jumped, and he rode 
away. After he had started — but, luckily, 
before he got quite out of sight—I became 
suddenly alarmed, and, starting as well as I 
could in the slippery path, ran after him, and, 
when I finally came up with him, found him 
gazing over a stone wall, where, dimly in the 
Valley below, we caught the welcome glimmer 
of a light. We went a little lower down the line 
of the stone wall, and, making the horse jump 
it, I mounted again. We had not gone more 
than thirty rods in the field beyond, when, out 
of the darkness, we saw loom before us a body 
of mounted troopers. Friends or foes? And 
my heart leaped into my throat, as the foremost 
came toward us. Another look, and Mosby 
himself was giving me warm greeting, while 
the officers closed around me, and Percy’s 
joyous voice was in my ear: 

“ ‘ Bravo, Elise! You’re as plucky a little 
trooper as any of us. Where are my boots and 
gauntlets ?’ 


5 “How they shouted when I told them of my 
\ adventures, as we rode along down the other 

> side of that dreadful mountain, and I almost 
\ forgot my fatigue in the joy of meeting them 
| again. Our rendezvous was the house of the 
■ two kindly sisters, and we reached there cold 
| and numb, but in the highest spirits. Oddly 

enough, we gave them a fright—for there were 
several of the band already there—and, suppos¬ 
ing us to be Federal troops, we had some 
difficulty in obtaining admittance and convincing 
them of our identity. 

“For three days — and they were merry 
ones—we all stopped where pre were. Percy 
told me that, until I saw the huge icicles that 
hung from the eaves begin to melt, I need not 
imagine that I could be allowed to proceed. But, 
on the fourth day, the cold ‘broke,’ and they 
brought out a splendid horse which was to be 
my mount. He would not allow me to approach 
him ; so the troopers blindfolded him, and then, 
between two of them, I was landed with a rush 
on his back; and, after a wild run of a mile or 
so, with Percy tearing at my heels, I got him 
to proceed at a more reasonable and less break¬ 
neck pace. On our arrival at the Hazel River, 
we found it partially frozen over, and Percy 
insisted upon making a trial of the ice before 
allowing me to cross. On the first trial, he went 
| down, and, to my horror, I saw him disappear 
\ for a second; but he caught his horse’s mane, 

\ and came up wet to the skin, but safe. We 

< decided not to essay that further, but rode six 

< miles down the bank, and there found ice firm 
s enough to bear the horses and ourselves. Never 
j was place more warmly welcomed than Cul- 
l pepper, and my lady friend who had detected 

> me from the tell-tale photograph was made 
! happy by being presented with some gloves and 
\ a sash-ribbon, as a result of my foraging-trip for 
| chiffons. 

\ “I fear that I am making my story almost too> 

< long for your patience, M%jor Derby.; but every 

i t event or that ride North is so vivid that I can. 
never forget the smallest detail. At Culpepper, 
Percy was obliged to leave me and return to the 
command ; but I thought I should have no diffi- 

I cully in making the journey by rail. When I 
went to the station, I was dismayed to find that 
I was politely but firmly refused admission to 
the train, as no passengers were allowed, because 
the troops were being transported to different 
points. What was I to do ? A woman, however, 
can generally find her way out of most dilemmas; 
so I lingered about the little station till nightfall, 
when they were all engaged in making up the 
out-going train. Taking my now somewhat 
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reduced bags in my hand, I watched my oppor- l 
tunity and climbed into the postal-car, where \ 
I calmly hid myself behind bags and barrels > 
until the train was fairly under way for Gordons- j 
ville. The postal-agent, when he at last entered j 
the car, found me comfortably ensconced in his ! 
rocking-chair—a reminiscence of Yankeeland— i 
and his astonishment may be imagined. \ 

“ 1 I’ll be-’ said he, with good-natured J 

admiration, ‘if you don’t deserve your ride, $ 
after all; so just make yourself as comfortable \ 
as you can, and I’ll explain to the conductor \ 
and telegraph to Gordonsville for some sort of \ 
a room for you jthere, as this train don’t go i 
further than that point.’ s 

“ My friendly postal-agent’s idea of comfort l 
was to bestow upon me two apples and a tin ! 
dipper half-full of raw whiskey; but I ate and i 
drank both, and made myself as entertaining ! 
as possible to him for the journey. When we \ 
reached Gordonsville, a negro was at the sta- j 
tion—in answer, he said, to the telegram—and \ 
my friend handed me over to him. It has \ 
always remained a matter of profound mystery < 
where I went that night or in whose deserted i 
house I staid: for the negro walked me up a < 
long street, and, after turning several corners, j 
opened the door of a decent-looking 'house and j 
ushered me into a room on the ground floor, 
where stood a very neat-looking bed. I locked < 
that door, put my money under my pillow and j 
my bags on a chair, and, exactly as I was— j 
habit, fur oloak, and all—tumbled down on that > 


bed and slept like a baby and without stirring 
until daybreak — when, after much vigorous 
pounding on my door, the negro succeeded In 
awakening me in time for the next train. He 
conducted me back to the station, half asleep, 
and utterly refused all compensation; but I 
forced on him a gorgeous yellow handkerchief, 
which caused him to grin from ear to ear. 

“Again I encountered a most impracticable 
conductor, and no coaxing or command would 
induce him to allow me to board a train going 
to Richmond. 1 told him who I was and all 
about my journey; but the sole concession he 
would make was to telegraph to my brother, 

then chief of staff to General E-, and promise 

that, if the return-dispatch showed I was telling 
the truth, he would then pass me on to Rich¬ 
mond by the next train. I waited in the station 
until the reply came, fully attesting my story, 
and, moreover, ordering the railway-officials to 
treat me with every courtesy; and, with many 
apologies, I was at last put on board a train foil 
of soldiers and started on the home-stretch of my 
journey. 

“ Not many hours later, I was in my brother’s 
warm embrace, in the beleagured city of the 
South, where I remained until the Union forces 
compelled us to fly from it. But, among all my 
strange experiences 1 down South in war-times,’ 
there is one which will ever stand out boldly 
and clearly, as the strangest, drollest of them 
all: and that is the one f have told you to-day— 
how I was Out with Mossy’s Man.” 



A DEFINITION. 

BT LILIAN OUT. 


What in It to lore ? Why, to (five 
The whole wealth of your heart to another. 

To crave all the Rood of the earth for her, 

And selfish feeling* to smother. 

What Is it to love ? Why, to live, 

To plan, and to toll for another, 

And, falthfnl and strong, to shield her from wrong 
More ready than ffcther or brother. 


What is it to love ? Why, to pray 
With your whole heart and soul for another; 
To grow to your beet; to be tender and true, 
Aye, tender and true as a mother. 

What Is It to love ? Why, to die, 

If need be, for the sake of another— 

To live or to die ; and this i* the love 
That passes the-love of all other. 
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BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 



N one of those warm after¬ 
noons for which the Sep¬ 
tember of 1884 was noted, 
a young man might have 
been seen walking along a 
white dusty road. The Til¬ 
lage which he was nearing 
was a New England one. Pict¬ 
uresque old - fashioned houses 
clustered around one ot our famous 
seats of learning, as if listening to 
the words of wisdom dropped by 
their wise gray-stone neighbor. The traveler 
was a tall well-built specimen of mankind, with 


gray-blue eyes and a strong rather than hand¬ 
some face. From time to time, he changes the 
position of a small heavy “ grip*’ he carries, and 
pushes back his hat to cool his perspiring brow. 
As he nears the first of the village houses, he 
pauses irresolute. 

“ Well, I may as well inquire here and get a 
drink from that old-fashioned well. I suppose 
anyone can tell me where Conrad lives, and I 
shall not be sorry to rest my arm a minute or 
two. Those books are most oertainly heavy, 
either with the tale within or the calf outside.” 
By this time, he has passed down the moss-grown 
path and neared the well, which is only a few 
feet from the rear door of the pretty dwelling. 
Resting his grip against the well-curb, he 
advances, hat in hand, to obtain consent of the 
goddess of the kitchen before refreshing himself 
at what he feels might have been the original of 
<* old oaken bucket ” fame. But on the threshold 
he pauses, struck dumb by the sight which meets 
his gaie. Mounted on a chair, stands the very 
handsomest figure he has ever seen. The skirts 
are well pinned up, showing a glimpse of neat 
ankle; and the arms, bared to the shoulder, are 
white and beautifully turned. The pose is an 
original one, certainly, but to our traveler’s eyes 
most becoming. The face is turned away from 
him, and the head covered by a sun-bonnet, yet 
he feels sure that none but a beautiful face could 
crown that form. 

“ But do New England ladies put up •stove¬ 
pipe for an afternoon amusement?” he wonders; 


“ or do they employ Venuses in their kitchens?” 
Just at this point, the stove-pipe held by the 
small white hands slips and falls with a crash 
on to the painted floor, covering the once neat 
kitchen with its cloud of soot and ashes. Here 
is the opportunity ; now for the man. 

“Allow me to assist you, miss—” and our 
friend finishes the sentence by a low bow. Push¬ 
ing the bonnet from her head with a petulant 
gesture, the girl turns a flushed, vexed, and not 
over-clean face toward the intruder. But oh, 
how pretty! The mouth, which one feels was 
made for smiles, is drawn into a grieving pout, 
and the young man, looking down at her, could 
have sworn there are tears in the big brown eyes 
lifted to his. 

“ Oh, how I hoped it was Jack !” she exclaims. 
“ He Bhould have been here by this. No, of 
course you can’t help me, though I thank you 
very much,” this last evidently an afterthought. 

“ I am so sorry I am not Jack,” he begins; 
but the girl breaks into a merry peal of laughter. 

“You should just once see Jack, before you 
say that. He has red hair and a stoop; he 
is freckled and cross-eyed; but he can put up a 
stove-pipe.” 

“And so can I, even if I lack those other gifts 
you speak of,” and, taking off his gray coat with 
a murmur of apology, the young man, in his 
turn, mounts the chair, and hammers and twists 
and pounds, and—well, there is a pretty girl 
watching, and he keeps a strong hold on his 
temper. 

“ I would not care so much, if Conrad were 
not to bring home a stranger with him, an old 
gentleman who is to be professor of something 
in the college, and I wanted to have tea on 
the table and be all dressed when they come. 
I know,” she continues, half to herself, “that 
he will be fussy; old bachelors always are.” 

“ Is your brother Prof. Conrad Carruthers, of 
the college?” inquires her self-appointed assist¬ 
ant, as he unites the last two joints of black 
shining pipe. 

“ Yes; or, at least, he is my cousin ; you have, 
no doubt, heard of him, although”—with gentle 
curiosity—“ I think you are a stranger.” 

“ Yes,” stepping down from the chair, “I had 
just arrived in your pretty town, and had 
stopped to ask for a glass of water ; I will now 

(641) 
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increase the quantity I ask for,” with a laughing \ Prof. Dunning, since supper is in a fair way to 
look at his hands, covered with ashes and dirt, > be forthcoming, allow me to show you the room 
as is, indeed, his face, “ and, with your permis- ! allotted to the nice old gentleman you ought to 
sion, I will set this package of books inside the \ be.” 

I door.” | They pass into the cool shaded dining-room, 

“Oh, dear!” thought Miss Carruthers; and \ where the table is laid with silver and china, 
then, aloud; “I suppose, then, you are the j ready for the evening meal, when, just as Puss 
book-agent Aunt Hannah was speaking of see -1 throws open the doors leading into the hall, there 
ing; and, as I have detained you from your j appears, standing in the hall entrance, a lady, 
occupation, I must insist on your remaining here < dressed in the height of fashion, with a rather 
to tea.” This with the air of a young queen. > sharp but an unmistakably high-bred face. Puss 
“ I am rather in the book business,” answers > gives a little gasp, and lays five dainty fingers 
the gentleman, demurely, but with a world of \ against the breast of the gray figure beside her, 
laughter in his eyes. “ Maybe you will find it j that [threatens every moment to come within 
easier to forgive me if I at once confess that 
my name is Dunning, and I fear I am the cause 
of all this misfortune,” indicating, with a wave 
of his hand, the disordered kitchen. 

For one wild moment, Puss Carruthers has an 
idea of fleeing anywhere to hide her burning 
face. To think that this—this is the way she 
has received her cousin’s friend, the new pro¬ 
fessor ! She has let him put up the stove-pipe— 
she has taken him for a book-agent! Why has 
Conrad not told her he is young and hand¬ 
some ? Oh, awful thought! Then, as the utter 
absurdity of the situation strikes her, she bursts 
into a peal of laughter, in which Prof. Dunning 
joins with a fund of pent-up amusement. room. “Were you so much more acquainted 

“ I don’t think it was right to deceive me,’ with the professor than Conrad was?” 
says Puss at length, a touch of vexation in her “ Well, you know, in quite a different way. 
tone. > Of course, your cousin and Prof. Dunning 

The professor answers coolly, as he adds some i both read with papa at the same time; but the 
wood to the fire he has insisted on building in S friendship of a man and woman is—er—well, 
the now conquered stove: “ Would you have been \ you know.” 

more pleased to have had me announce myself \ “No,” says Puss, very gently, “I don’t 

just as that pipe fell, and then sat me down in l know.” And then Miss McBride, for it was, 
the parlor, leaving you to face the situation?” I indeed, the daughter of the senior professor, Dr. 

“ It was foolish in me to let Mary go away this s McBride, seats herself just where she has a view 
afternoon,” answers Puss, brushing up the of both doors, as well as the hall; and, throwing 
floor and restoring order in the kitchen. “Aunt ;! aside gloves and hat, says, smiling on the ago- 
Hannah, Cousin Conrad’s mother, has been away nized Puss: 

for two days, and is coming home to-morrow; :■ “ 1 will just wait, for he must come soon, and 

and Mary, our girl, has a father who dies every ;j I so want to give him a cordial welcome.” 
month. She is a perfect treasure, and has been I; Poor Puss thinks of the sharp bitter tongue of 
with aunty for years. W r hy, I remember being the woman beside her, and then of the dirty 
shut in my room for a whole day, because I soot-stained professor behind the door; and, 
asked if her father was very tall, and if he died < with a rather incoherent remark about looking 
by inches. That was when I was small, of course, < for Conrad, leaves the room, 
and he has died, or she has gone to see him die, \ It is quite impossible for Dunning to move 

every month since.” j more than a few inches either way without being 

“ Was that very long ago, when you were s seen; but, standing there listening to the voice 
small?” asks Dunning, with a suggestive glance j of Nora McBride, he makes up his mind to spare 
at her dainty figure. For her bronze head just S the young girl, in whom he is beginning to take 
reaches to his shoulder. j no little interest, from what he remembers to 

“It was before you went around putting up l have been a scandal-breeding tongue, even before 

stoves,” she makes answer, saucily. “And now. 1 the added years had sharpened it with envy and 


range of the cold eyes of her visitor. Prof. 
Dunning responds to the little push, and retreats 
behind the door, just as— 

“Ah, Miss Carruthers,” says a rather high- 
keyed voice, “ I just came to see if Prof. Dun¬ 
ning has arrived. Papa was so sure he saw him 
walking into town, with his beloved Greek books, 
I suppose, or something else, under his arm. It 
would have been just like him.” This with a pro¬ 
voking sigh. “Of course, you have never met 
him, and I know he will feel so much more at 
home with me to welcome him.” 

“Yes?” questions Puss, wickedly, mindful of 
the listening figure in the corner of the next 
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disappointment. Noiselessly tearing a leaf out 
of liis note-book, he writes upon it: 

“My Friend: 

“Can I not step into this closet just behind 
me, and remaiu there uutil Miss McB. is gone? 
1 think best for her not to sec me until later. 

“P. L. D.” 

Then, when he catches her eye, he gently 
waves the note toward her. 

As Puss reads it, under cover of the door, she 
feels a weight lifted from off her spirits. The 
closet spoken of is, in fact, only a china-closet 
with glass doors, in front of which a crimson 
curtain hangs. There is hardly room between 
the shelves and door for the professor’s by no 
means small figure; but, by dint of patiently 
standing in one position, the door is closed. 

Out in the kitchen, Puss, under cover of her 
housekeeper’s place, writes: 

“ I can never thank you enough. I won’t close 
the door, for fear you smother. Please keep 
your elbow out of the cream-jug, or there will be 
a smash.” 

Slipping this in her pocket, Puss goes once 
more to the china-closet and hands it to the 
inhabitant, who can hardly be called a “ skele¬ 
ton.” As he takes the scrap of paper, he holds 
her fingers for just a second, but long enough to 
send a glow into her cheeks, which leads Miss 
McBride to say: 

“ How warm you look, Miss Carruthers; you 
are so flushed.” 

Just at this juncture comes Conrad with his 
mother, whom, instead of Prof. Dunning, he has 
met at the train. Miss McBride once more tells 
her story; and, after waiting a few moments for 
the pedestrian to appear, they all seat themselves 
at the tea-table. 

Maybe Conrad can read a story* in Puss’s tell¬ 
tale face; at least he, very soon after supper, 
professes himself ready to accompany Miss 
McBride to her home, and, in fact, rather hurries 
that lady away, much to the delight of the victim 
in the closet. 

Hardly have their footsteps died away, when 
Puss sees her prisoner free himself with a wild 
bound from the confines of his narrow prison 
and dance around the dining-room. 

As soon as the case is explained to Aunt 
Hannah, that worthy woman sets a repast before 
her guest fit for a king. And Conrad returning 
just then, they spend as crazy an evening together 
as three rational mortals, two of them instructors 
of the young, could well do. 

After such a beginning, acquaintance is bound 
to ripen fast into friendship. The autumn—soft 
Vol .XCIV.—30. 


t afternoon of the year—grows into the chill 
] twilight of December, and it is at Christmas- 
| time that Puss—for we will call her by her 
\ sweet home-name—first began to question her 
| own tender heart. An orphan, left to the care 
\ of her father’s brother, and by him, at his 
? death, to his wife, her dear Aunt Hannah, she 
\ has never yet missed the love of a home. Aunty 
\ never has made a distinction between her two 
J children, as she calls them. So, at this festival 
! season, Puss is overwhelmed with expressions 

< of love from Aunt Hannah, Cousin Conrad, nnd 
\ a host of her Boston friends. A very handsome 

< bracelet is laid by her plate, the donor unknown ; 

i but the bangle is in the form of a tiny length 
of stove-pipe, and it is easy to guess to whom 
she is indebted. She says this to Professor 
< Dunning, adding, with a blush: 

\ “ It is not a little unkind to remind me of an 

l occasion when my pride suffered not a little. 
| I think I have been more humble ever since; 
\ for I am sure,” with an upward glance of her 
! dusky eyes, “ that my proud spirit was then 
s and there broken.” 

s “A greater catastrophe than that marked that 
day,” answers Dunning, with a long look into 
5; the face so near him that he can distinguish the 
\ perfume of her hair. “ You do not ask me 
! what,” after a moment’s pause. 

\ “No. no.” She raises her head with a little 
| laugh and puts up her hand. “ Don’t tell me 
< a secret, for it is as great a burden to me as to 

I s most women.” And then, with some light 
laughing remark, she slips from the room. 

But, after this, she is more shy, a trifle less 
ready to be alone with him, and her spirits are 
so fitful that Aunt Hannah declares she is coming 
< down with a fever; and, in the last of winter, 
< she goes for a little visit to her relatives at 

I Boston. Oh, how lonely the old house seems 
without her. The very streets seem deserted, 
to one pair of eyes, since her little figure is no 
longer seen tripping down old walks. 

I It is a very demure sweet-faced Puss that 
comes, with the spring flowers, back to the old 
^ town. She has asked her heart a question and 
} it has answered : “ I want to be very, very sure 
\ that I should answer rightly if he should again 
\ want to tell me something, and now 1 think 
i I know.” 

\ She has just reached home, when Nora 

! McBride, in the glory of her new spring attire, 
comes in. 

“ I just wanted to ask if you saw Pro¬ 
fessor Dunning’s betrothed in Boston.” 

“ No,” answers Puss, toying with the ribbon 
on h'u* gown. 
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“ No?” with a show of surprise. “ Why, J And, now that we have both ’fessed, 1 must leave 
1 wonder— Surely, 1 am telling you no secret. ! you, as Aunt Hannah wants me.” 

Of course I supposed he had told you, or I would j But Aunt Hannah sees her no more that night, 
not have mentioned it. Such a handsome girl! ; for Bhe lies, with dry eyes and throbbing head, 
•Vnd so very wealthy ! 1 saw them together when J on the floor of her room. 

1 was there, at Thanksgiving. Now give me a > All the night, she fights with her sorrow, 
cup of tea, and then—good-bye. Don’t dare ? and so far conquers that, in the morning, she is 
say*I told you.” j around the house as usual. But, by noon, she is 

Nora McBride has given up at last all hope • glad to creep away and own herself ill, and by 
of winning the professor; but the thought of j night she is wild with fever, 
another—and that other Puss Carruthers—tilling j But so fine a constitution is bound to pull 
the place coveted is very bitter to her. \ through, the doctor says; and, in the first week 

And Puss? She escapes from the room, just < of the month of roses, Puss is downstairs again, 
as Conrad and Dunning enter. Not heeding the \ only a becoming pallor telling of her recent ill- 
voice of Aunt Hannah, who reminds her that \ ness. Wrapping herself in a soft white shawl, 
she has not seen the professor since her return, ] she goes out on to the rose-covered veranda 
out into the] garden, past that to the orchard, i How fair the world looks in the moonlight. How 
she goes. Seating herself with a bit of work j sweet the roses. 

she has caught up in leaving the room, she > “ Ccnrad,” she calls through the open window, 

blushes to find it a handkerchief—to be \ “ please reach me this cluster of rosebuds. ' 

embroidered “ P L D ’: which stand for j Another step than Conrad’s comes along the 
“ Philip Leslie Dunning,” as all the world • veranda. Another baud gathers the buds and 
knows. A dozen of them, fresh from her , lays them in her lap. 

fiugers, were to be a birthday offering to him. ^ “ Miss Carruthers, may an old friend ask a 

“And now ‘Thanksgiving Day,’ ” she muses, n question?” He is standing, tall and command- 
And, at Christmas, he so nearly — nay, so ; ing, in the moonlight, a little away from her. 
clearly—wanted to tell her he loved her! j “Yes,” she falters. 

But the handsome wealthy Boston belle—J “To whom are you engaged?” There he 

what of her? Her thimble drops from her ] stands, white and stern-looking—oh, so far above 
linger, and, before she can stoop to pick it up. J falsehood or deceit ; and she has lied to him! 
a -strong white hand she knows so well replaces j But, then. Conrad will protect her. 
it on her finger, and then takes finger and hand \ Yet it is a very weak voice that falters at 
into his own. j last: “To my cousin, Conrad.” Two tears have 

*• You left the house just as I entered,” he ! started into her eyes, and, before she can brush 

says, with a reproachful look. “ 1 could have \ them away, she is gathered to his breast, 

fancied you wished to avoid me. You are very ] “ Puss, darling little one, are w’c not very near 

welcome home,” seating himself on the new i wrecking our two lives by a false pride? My 
sweet grass at her feet. Then, taking the work l precious little girl, you are the only, only womau 
from her bauds, he says gravely : “ What is it, ■ in all the world 1 ever wanted to call wife. It 

Puss? You do not look at me at all.” ] was your sweet self I hoped to marry ou my 

“Well,” she says, defiantly, looking at him S birthday; and 1 happen to know what you would 
now with very bright eyes, “if you choose to ? have been told, only for your illness, that Con- 
take my work out of my hands, and make me sit j rad is to marry my half-sister, who lives in Bos- 
in idleness, don't blame me, remember, when you J ton They have loved each other for years, hut 
have no birthday gift.” <; a little of the family pride, 1 fancy,” with a kiss, 

lie flushes ever so little with pleasure at her ; “kept dear old Con from asking her to marry 
thought of hirn, and lays the work, scissors, and him, as she is very wealthy. I huve persuaded 
thimble very carefully on the green seat beside him otherwise, however, and I think—” 
her. \ “ I think,” sobs Puss, raising her head a little 

“ I hope much happiness may come to me on : from its resting-place, “that 1 am the most happy 
my birthday,” he says, and his voice is just a or the most miserable woman on the earth.” 
little unsteady. “I hope, Puss, that it may be : “Which is it, love?” Dunnl-ng asks, gently, 
my wedding-day.” : kneeling beside her. 

“Ah,” she says, interrupting him, “ then you / “ I think l ought to be very happy,” she says, 

will be quite an old married man when I resign slyly, yet with a touch of her old coquetry, “ for 
single blessedness. One secret deserves another. I shall have proved my husband’s temper by 
But I shall not be married before Christmas. ; that hardest of tests—a steve-pipe.” 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

} That gentleman was bitterly incensed; and, when 
ELEN DOANE laid the let- j he died suddenly a few months later, bis ui^juet 
ter down, unable to decide j will showed that he had cherished his anger to 
whether she felt most sur- \ the end. 

prised, amused, or vexed \ As soon as the news reached Philip Ernsley, 
by its contents. J he wrote Helen one of his beautiful letters, say- 

The idea of Philip Erns- j ing that he could not condemn her to a life of 
ley’s devoting several poet- > poverty—he preferred to break his own heart, 
ical and persuasive pages > Three months afterward, he married a great 
to telling her that he found j heiress; but, at her death, made the discovery 
he had never forgotten the old dream ; he loved 5 that, to the larger portion of her fortune, she had 
her still—in fact, he had never loved any other \ only had a life-right—at her demise it reverted 
woman I Apparently, he forgot that he was a \ to her kinsfolk. 

widower, had broken his engagement with her- j And now the man wanted to marry 
self on learning tlia^her uncle was dead and had s her, Helen Doane, and, to judge from the 
bequeathed his money to a distant cousin, after \ way in which he wrote, actually believed 
bringing her up from childhood as his prospect- j that he had only to ask in order to 
ive heiress. j have his wish gratified. Helen had long since 

She could regard the whole matter now as proved the truth of her uncle’s prophecy, that 
calmly as if she had never owned any personal j she would one day be ashamed to recollect she 
connection therewith ; but certainly, at the time, \ could ever have been absurd enough to make 
the experience had proved far from agreeable, j Philip Ernsley the hero of a girlish dream. She 
Her uncle had strenuously objected to Philip \ knew, too, that her relative had spoken correctly 
Ernsley, and was rendered furious by her avowal J when lie insisted that she w as greatly influenced 
that she returned the young man’s affection. > by a fear of harming the excitable boy’s future, 
Her clear-sighted relative declared that she • unless she listened to his protestations. Philip 
deceived herself utterly as to her own sentiments, j had been a boy then, was one still, and always 
She was dazzled by Philip’s brilliancy, and uncon-j would be. Helen grew heartily vexed as she 
sciously influenced by a fear of driving him to j meditated. She was a true woman, and so did 
despair if she refused to play Juliet to his Romeo, j not tell herself that she had lost a fortune for 
The whole thing was nonsense; she, a silly girl, \ the sake of this poor, unstable, disappointing 
wanting to be like some novel-heroine, and Philip > Philip; but his letter set her thinking of matters 
a sham—nothing stable about him ; he was like < which had lately troubled her a great deal, 
a young tree with plenty of blossoms which J. When Walter Mayne, the distant cousin to 
would never bear any fruit. Mr. Doane added > whom Mr. Donne left his fortune, asked Helen 
that the youth was a mere creature of impulse— > to marry him, he did it in away which made the 
did not understand what the word principle j proposal seem the most natural thing possible, 
meant, and warned Helen that she would live to j At her uncle’s death, Helen had gone to live with 
be heartily ashamed of having ever fancied that j her widowed sister, near a large seaport tow n of 
she cared for such a disappointing half-made fel- j one of the Middle States. She had a sufficient 
low. whose handsome looks even would not last \ income from her mother’s property to render her 
till thirty—by that time his self-indulgent life i independent, so far as the needs of dress, pocket- 
would give him the appearance of a puff-ball. < money, and enough to pay for her actual keep 
But Helen had inherited a share of the family S were concerned. Mayne owned much valuable 
obstinacy ; she clung to her own opinion and to property in the town, and spent the greater por- 
Philip. Finally, such reports of Ernsley’s con- tion of the year there. 

duct reached Mr. Doane that, after having ascer- > Helen had always liked him, and they became 
tained their truth, he insisted on his niece’s relin- \ intimate friends. Not quite three months before 
quishing her engagement. Helen would not do j the day on which I present Miss Doane to you— 
this, and refused to believe her uncle's proofs, ? four years after her uncle’s death—she learned 
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that she was left almost penniless by the sudden > 
failure of the stock company in which her small j 
means were invested. Her sister was meditating s 
a second marriage, and, in any case, Helen could \ 
not have lived in a state of dependence. To j 
become a teacher, seamstress, type-writer, \ 
embrace any profession or trade by which she j 
could earn a living, was Miss Doane’s intention, i 
formed as soon as she learned what disaster j 
had befallen her. S 

But Walter Mayne stepped in and upset all s 
her fine intentions. He had, long ago wanted \ 
her to claim, as a right, half the fortune—now, ? 
lie asked her to marry him. His arguments, j 
put in a few words, were these: j 

“ Your girlhood’s dream was Philip Ernsley !” i 
(Helen kept silence, ashamed to admit that she < 
could ever have allowed her own morbid spirit \ 
of self-sacrifice and her lover’s eloquence to make \ 
her even for a moment believe this.) “And I 5 
had a love, too,” Mayne went on, “ a love which s 
was the tyrant of my youth. Well, these things j 
aro long over for both ! You don't want to hear > 
about passion or adoration—you want respect, j 
friendship, and sympathy. I am a very solitary ? 
man—I suppose, a very selfish one, too. since I \ 
admit frankly that I am speaking because you 5 
are necessary to my life in numberless ways. < 
The philanthropic plans in which I hope to per- j 


severe are all of your instigation—every good 
thing I may do requires your aid—at every step 
1 need your help, and always I need your com¬ 
panionship. Helen, will you marry me?” 

^Over and over, often and often, in amplified 
and persuasive terms, Mayne reproduced the 
sentences so baldly set down in the previous par¬ 
agraph ; and, at length, Helen consented to his 
wishes. 

It had been August then; the last days of 
November had come, and in January the pair 
were to be married. 

But of late Helen had grown uneasy, afraid 
that she was actuated by a desire for ease and 
luxury, and had ingeniously tormented herself 
in many ways. Now came Philip Ernsley’s 
letter, which seemed to possess the malignant 
power of putting her conduct in a still more 
reprehensible light. 

After long earnest meditation, Helen decided 
that she saw matters clearly and must act in 
accordance with the dictates of this sudden 
illumination. She was unsparing in condemna¬ 
tion of herself as a poor mean-spirited creature, 
in spite of all her fine theories and creeds. She 
was marrying in order to be taken care of—she 
loved nobody—she was incapable of love! 

“ Ay, it is just as disgusting to marry a man 


\ 

> 


for support, as it would be to live on anybody 
else’s charity !’’ was the summing-up of her 
mental discussion. “ 1 can work—I am phys¬ 
ically strong—I have brains enough—1 am only 
twentyfivo. Oh, what a poor miserable wretch I 
have been—partly my fault, partly that of 
education! Why, when it would be too late, 
good generous Walter might find some woman 
whom he could really love—and I should stand 
in the way 1 He was sorry for me—he likes me 
—we sympathize in many things. That’s not 
enough ! Such a marriage as I meant to accept 
is a disgrace to any woman—it isn’t righteous— 
it isn't clean. No, I will not be his wife !” 

She could have no rest till she had given 
Walter her decision ; she would not be cowardly 
enough to write it—she must tell him with her 
own lips. 

She dressed to go out, putting on her thick 
wraps for the first time that season. Until this 
week, November had been unusually warm ; but 
a sudden storm had swept up from the sea. 
lasting two days and nights, and, though this 
morning had dawned bright nnd beautiful, it was 
cold enough for midwinter. 

However, in her long closely-buttoned coat 
and fur cape, Helen could defy even the cruel 
east wind which threatened to blow her to her 
destination. Her sister's villa was less than a 
mile from the town ; but, had the distance been 
ten times that, Helen would have gone on foot. 
She felt a desperate pleasure in facing the blast 
which tore up from the beach with ever- 
increasing violence. 

She reached a place where a tall leafless tree 
stretched its head as if trying to look out over 
the faintly visible beach. In the distance rose 
the lighthouse; in the near foreground were 
some scattered houses—just beyond came a turn 
in the road which brought Waterport in full 
view. 

It was on this very spot, on a bright August 
evening, that Helen had consented to become 
Mayne’s wife. Her face, always rather melan¬ 
choly, grew sadder as she cast a quick glance 
about, then pressed her muff against her cheek, 
partly to shut out the view, partly to shelter hei 
eyes, and hurried up the ascent toward the town. 

It was hard work to mount the hill, for a 
counter-blast struck full against her; but, onc« 
she reached the top and began the descent, the 
wind was again at her back, and so violent that 
she had difficulty in keeping her feet. On she 
went, faster and faster—from necessity, not 
volition—beginning to speculate on the proba¬ 
bility of being flung straight over the wall which 
guarded a ditch at the side of the road. 
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This did not happen; but, just as she reached 
the outskirts of the town, a fresh impulse of the 
blast blew her actually into the arms of the very 
man whom she had set forth to visit. 

Mayne caught her, and for an instant the two 
stood breathless, then he exclaimed: 

“Why, Helen, what are you doing here? I 
was just starting for your house.” 

“And I was going to your office,” she 
answered, as well as she could speak. “ I 
wanted to see you at once.” 

“Yes?” he replied, in an odd choked tone. j 
“ Take my arm—we will go down this side 
street—it is more sheltered.” j 

The gale rendered conversation so difficult t 
that it gave a reasonable excuse on both sides \ 
for silence; even the usually sheltered side ■ 
street was a very Cave of the Winds. Presently < 
the pair emerged into one of the principal j 
thoroughfares and stopped before the building S 
in which the agent of Mayne’s Waterford \ 
property had an office, and where Mayne j 
reserved certain apartments for his own occupa- j 
lion when in the town. i 

These chambers were on the opposite side of < 
the hall from these tenanted by the agent and his J 
clerks, so Mayne could lead Helen directly into j 
his sitting-room, the door of which he opened \ 
with a pass-key. He made her throw off her S 
thick wraps, seated her in an easy-chair near \ 
the open fire, and, while removing his great- j 
coat, kept on talking about commonplace trifles— ; 
the wind, his visitors courage, the state of her S 
sister’s nerves, and so forth — and Helen < 
answered with tolerable coherency., though \ 
growing each second more bewildered, more i 
uncertain how to begin her confession. j 

“Oh, stop—do stop!” she cried, suddenly.! 
“ I want—l came— See here, Walter, I can’t ^ 
beat about— \ can’t find pretty phrases—I must j 
tell it all in a rush! I can’t marry you, \ 
Walter—I can't!” \ 

She half rose, then dropped back in her chair, 5 
ashamed of her precipitate and awkward speech, j 
yet glad that the truth had been uttered. She ' 
dared not look at him ; there was a brief silence J 

s 

—she heard his step coming nearer. \ 

“ Don’t be angry or hurt!” she cried, des- < 
peratcly. “ I want to explain—it isn't fickle- J 
ness—but I can’t marry you.” j 

“ I understand, Helen,” he answered, gently. > 
She stared up at him in wonder as he stood ; 
before her on the hearth-rug, his face rather 5 
pale, but his kind eyes looking at her kindly as i 
ever, and liis voice taking its gentlest tone. \ 
“ I felt so sure of what you would want to say, i 
that I was going to you at once. It is perfectly \ 


natural—of course, I don’t blame you, Helen. 
You can marry Philip now; he wrote me about 
it—the letter came last night.” 

“ Philip wrote to you?” she fairly gasped. 

“Naturally enough,” Mayne replied, “lie 
knew all about the terms of our engagement; he 
said, very truly, that you did not love me—that 
I should be base and mean to hold you to your 
promise: os if I would; you know me better!” 

“Philip wrote to you!” she gasped again. “ 1 
think he must be crazy—I am sure you are—to 
suppose 1 would marry him! I’ve no wish to 
adopt a boy—you may tell him so; it will save 
me the trouble. I marry Philip? Really, Walter, 
I am surprised at you !” 

He looked at her very oddly, but his voice was 
quiet as before as he said: 

“ I beg your pardon—he seemed so certaiu 
that—” 

“Oh, stop!” she broke in again. “Under¬ 
stand, Philip has nothing to do with my deter¬ 
mination ! Let me try to explain. Oh, 1 have 
said it all in those first words! I like you 
dearly—but this is not love—and Walter Mayne, 
it is horrible for a woman to marry without love! 
Oh, try to understand—let us be friends still— 
but I can go no further—I—” 

She broke down and sobbed from sheer nerv¬ 
ous excitement—she who never cried. 

“ 1 do understand, Helen,” he said, soothingly. 
“ I am not angry—not hurt. I want you to be 
happy—you can be now.” 

“Yes, yes,” she sobbed. “Oh, Walter, you 
must feel that I am right.” 

“ I know you are trying to do right,” he 
replied. “ Of course, as yet, you have made no 
plans—you will stay with your sister for the 
present?” 

“ I must get to work,” she said, resolutely. 
“ You don’t think I propose to live on anybody ? 
If I would not sit still and let you support me. 
certainly nobody else shall—always supposing 
there is any person willing.” 

Walter Mayne looked hopelessly bewildereti 
for a little, then asked abruptly : 

“What about other news?” 

“ I have no news—oh, you mean Philip’s non¬ 
sense ; please never mention it agaiu!” cried 
Helen. 

At this instant, there came a knock at the 
door; it was a messenger with a telegram for 
Mayne. His presence was required in New York 
on business of great importance. He hastily 
explained to Helen, adding : 

“ I must catch the four o’clock express. I shall 
only be gone three days ; write to me as soon »»< 
you have made up your mind about everything. ’ 
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There was no space for further conversation, 
as his agent, Mr. Fordyce, appeared on the heels 
of the messenger, bringing a telegram which he 
himself had just received. 

“ You must not walk back in this wind, 
Helen,” Mayne said. “ Mr. Fordyce will send 
for a carriage.” 

“ No—I have some errands in town,” she 
replied. “ Good-bye, Walter.” 

“ Think over all the details and write,” Mayne 
said. “Address to my club. Good-bye—God 
bless you.” 

Helen hurried away, because her common- 
sense told her that he must have matters to set¬ 
tle with Mr. Fordyce; but, once out in the street, 
she fell to wondering over his persistent repeti¬ 
tion that she must write as soon as her mind was 
made up. 

Could he suppose there was a possibility she 
might change? Good generous Walter—how 
well he had behaved—what a contrast to that 
miserable half made Philip. 

“ Upon my word,” said Helen to herself, “ I 
am ashamed that I don’t love the man! If he 
really loved me, I would let everything go on— 
though that wouldn’t change the meanness of my 
sitting down to be supported. If I were rich— 
well, life is so empty and Walter is so thoroughly 
sympathetic that I think—but no; without love, 
marriage is horrible—it's worse for a woman 
than a man. Oh, it’s over—and how well he 
behaved !” 

She had forgotten all about the commissions 
her sister had given her, and had reached the 
top of the hill before she even took heed of the 
direction in which she was going. But the blast 
waiting there to escort her down speedily brought 
her back to reality. She kept on her way, how¬ 
ever—Adelaide’s errands could wait; though, no 
doubt, their giver would consider herself exceed¬ 
ingly ill-u9ed, she belonging to those quietly 
selfish people who always take refuge in hurt 
feelings, if every human creature about does not 
consider their slightest whim before everything 
else. 

But, when Helen reached home, she found her 
sister too much excited to have leisure even for 
indulging the luxury of wounded sensibilities. 
A relative of her future husband had written for 
her to join a party of gay people, unexpectedly 
arrived at her home in Albany, and Mrs. Worth¬ 
ington proposed to start early the next morning, 
so that she might have the companionship of 
some friends as far as New York. Before even¬ 
ing. she decided to spend the night at the house 
of these friends; so she and Helen drove over 
to Waterford about dusk. 


\ Helen returned early, and, during her solitary 
| evening, had space for ample thought in regi.id 
\ to her late decision, so hurriedly formed and *o 
> determinedly carried out. She wrote to Philip 
i Ernsley a brief letter, which was only saved from 
\ being contemptuous by its careful wording; and 
\ then she began several letters to Mayne, with 
\ each of which she was so dissatisfied that she did 
! not succeed in writing to him at all. 
j She spent a sleepless night, and, when she 
l rose, the next morning, had the satisfaction 
| of feeling that she had a definite plan which 
S could be put into immediate action. Her old 
| schoolmate, Elinor Trafford, had written that she 
5 and her father were making ready for a trip to 
New Orleans and Havana, and, as Elinor’s eyes 
were weak, they wanted to engage a young lady 
!; to read to the old gentleman and be a companion 
I to his daughter. 

“ I am the person,” said Helen to herself. 

; “Here’s a chance to earn my living; but the 
; salary is too liberal. Fancy Elinor’s surprise 
; when I appear. I shall only telegraph that 
; I have found the very young woman to suit— 

I that she will arrive in St. Louis within thirtysix 
hours.” 

v And then a hurried letter was written to 

I S Mayne, directions given to the servants, an 
\ epistle dispatched to her sister, and off Helen 
l set on her journey, arriving within the time 
< appointed and delighting her friend beyond 
measure by her unexpected appearance. 

So six entire weeks went by before Helen 
^ Doane learned what new phase of experience 
> had been awaiting her since the morning on 
> which she read Philip Ernslcy’s letter. 

! It seems absurd that, in this age of telegraphs, 
i a person could pass a month and a half unaware 
| of having become the possessor of a large 
i fortune, when all the while several persons 
j were trying to communicate the fact—yet this 
< was what happened to Helen Doane. 

| First, the housekeeper confused things by 
s mislaying the address Miss Doane left and 
j sending all Helen’s letters to Mrs. Worthington. 

> That lady had started with her friends on an 
S expedition which lasted a week. When she got 
\ back, she misunderstood Helen’s letter, and 
> sent, all of her sister’s epistles back to Water- 

I ford. Mayne was detained ten days in New 
York, and at last grew tired of sending Helen 
letters and telegrams. In the meantime, that 
young lady was on her way to New Orleans by 
\ leisurely stages, and, not finding any letters 
| awaiting her in that city, ordered them to be 
! forwarded to Havana. The very day the 
j steamer was to sail, the invalid old gentleman 
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decided to go first to St. Thomas to visit a 
relative, and neither of the girls had any 
feasible objection to offer. 

So, altogether, it was six weeks from the date 
of her last interview with Mayne before lieleu 
learned the truth. A distant relative on her 
mother's side had died and left her t-o inherit 
a good many hundred thousand dollars. 

“And Philip knew this when he suddenly 
discovered that 1 still kept his heart,” thought 
Helen; “ but that’s no matter. Walter must 
have thought 1 knew when I rushed in on him, 
that morning. What a mean wretch he must 
believe me—to accept his hand when I was poor, 
aud, the moment 1 got a fortune, coolly to send 
him adrift!” 

She was so necessary to her friends, that she 
could not leave ; and, besides, it would have been 
shabby to do so: she had gone to them because 
she wanted to earn money, and had been only 
too thankful that the opportunity offered. 

Of course, business-matters could be arranged 
by letter; but it was spring before she met 
Walter Mayne. She went to New York for 
her sister s wedding, and was accompanied by 
Elinor Trafford and her father, with whom she 
was, as soon as possible, to sail for Europe, with 
the intention of spending ot least a year there. 
Numerous letiers had passed between Helen and 
Mayne, and she knew he perfectly understood 
that her suddenly-an nonneed resolution, on that 
cold November day, had been based on the 
exact grounds which she had stated. Still, 
it was a comfort to talk the matter over, face to 
face; he was so kind, so free from sense of 
injury, that it was easy to do this. Indeed, 
Helen was convinced that to keep his liberty 
was a pleasure, and settled thoroughly down 
on the belief that he had asked her to become 
his wife just because she would accept no pecun¬ 
iary favor, and the uncertainty of her future 
troubled him. 

“ But you must have been puzzled at first,” 
she said. “ No—you thought I must be dazzled 
by Philip’8 proposal. Oh, I shall never forgive 
you that.” 

“You speedily dispelled that fear,” returned 
he. 

“ But then you thought it was because I’d 
got money.” 

“ No; I saw at once that you had not received 
the letters announcing your new wealth,” he 
replied, with his wistful smile: “ so I did you 
no injustice in any way.” 

These speeches were often reiterated in differ¬ 
ent forms; then they had to laugh over the news 
that Philip was to marry a rich widow; then 
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l Helen's business-affairs had to be set in order; 
\ then came Adelaide's wedding; aud, two days 
| later, Miss Doane Bailed for Europe. 

| She exacted a promise from Mayne that. 
| during the summer, he would come to Switzer- 
j land, and the pleasantest incidents of her first 
six months of foreign journeying were expecting 
his visit and the enjoyment of his society when 
he actually arrived. 

Eighteen months elapsed before Miss Doane 
returned to America. Elinor Trafford and her 
father were among the nearest friends she had, 
so she remained with them. The two spent the 
early autumn in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
and Walter Mayne joined them there. The 
winter Helen passed in St. Louis, with the 
Traffords, and, at their joint urgent request. 
Walter Mayne made them a visit. 

So time went on, till three years had elapsed 
since the November day on which Helen Doane 
braved a cruel east wind in order to tell her 
cousin that the could not become his wife. 
During that senson, his friendship had grown 
more and more necessary to her—though, with 
the reticence, even toward herself, so natural to 
a sensitive woman, Helen made no attempt to 
analyze her own sentiments, and remuined 
unconscious what they really were. 

8he was once more in New York, and, in 
spite of friends, relatives, aud all the pleasant 
attentions which surround a woman still young, 
handsome, and rich, feeling rather solitary and 
sad. Though fond of her sister, there had never 
been any real sympathy between them, and now, 
married and occupied, Adelaide did not in the 
least need her. Elinor Trafford had also mar¬ 
ried, and her father was dead ; so that, as Helen 
half cynically told herself: “There is plenty 
of use for my money ; but nobody needs me 
personally—not even Philip.” 

She suddenly decided that she would make a 
trip to Waterport; she should be glad td see 
Walter, and, if she required any other excuse, 
she had one ready to hand. She had bought 
the villa in which her sister had lived, and 
established in it her old governess and the 
invalid aunt of that worthy lady, and there w ere 
some repairs necessary in the house; she would 
go down and attend to them. 

Too wise ever to take people by surprise, she 
telegraphed in advance, so that her friends were 
prepared to receive her; and one of the first 
things Miss Liscom said was: 

“ It is dreadful about poor Mr. Mayne, is it 
not ?” 

“ Good heavens, what has happened to him ?” 
cried Helen. 
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“ Oh, hadn’t you heard? I thought you would ] She entered the town, and drove so rapidly 
know surely ; and he of all persons—always so i along the street that pedestrians stopped to gaze 
good, so generous. Why, he gave more in one j after her, but she did not notice. She reached 
year than all the other rich people in the l Mr. Fordyce's office, threw the reins to the 
county put together. He—” groom, sprang out, and hurried upstairs. As 

How long dear, good, prosy Miss Liscom j she gained the top, a voice pronounced her name 
would have ambled on in her Jeremiad of ! —she looked up and saw Mayne. 
complacent sympathy will never be known, for! “Oh, Walter, Walter!” she cried. “Is it 
Helen caught her by the shoulder and fairly ;j really you?” 

shook her back and forth as she cried: “ 1 am so glad to see you, Helen—so very 

“Stop this instant! Margaret, what are you glad,” he answered, taking the two hands she 
talking about?” extended, and leading her into his own rooms, 

“ Mercy on us, Helen!” moaned the poor !; the door of which stood ajar. “ I heard this 
woman. “ Why, 1 told you, Mr. Mayne—” morning that Miss Liscom expected you, but 1 

“What? Is he ill—hurt—what?” * did not know you were to arrive to-day, else I 

“ No, no! He has lost his money—oh, the \ should have been at the station.” 
saddest thing—I thought, of course, you knew !” s “Walter, Walter,” she repeated. “Why 
Miss Liscom received another shake before ! didn’t you write to me—why didn’t you let me 
she could release herself, but at length Helen know? Oh, how cruel of you, to be in trouble 
succeeded in extracting in tolerably understand- and not send me word ! 1 thought we were 

able fashion all that the dazed little woman knew ! friends as well as relations—1 wouldn't have 
about the matter. believed you could treat me so, Walter.” 

Mr. Mayne had suffered such pecuniary losses “My dear, dear Helen, only listen!” he 
through the failure of some railway company, < pleaded. “ You mean these wretched reports 
that, added to a large defalcation by a trusted j of my pecuniary troubles—” 
agent, his business-affairs had become hopelessly | “Yes, of course!” she interrupted. “Now 
iuvolved. Misfortunes always come in a throng: | listen ; don't speak till 1 have finished, except to 
and a fire in Waterport, which had taken place > answer my questions.” 

only two nights previous, had so augmented ! He bowed obediently, regarding her with one 
Mayne’s disasters, that he was said to be on the ! of his odd looks. 

eve of bankruptcy. ! “ 1 have told you over and over that you have 

“And, the last letter I received from Walter, he S become the dearest friend I own in the world ; 
was in Chicago,” cried Helen; “and that was a ! you have said the same to me in return—isn’t 
fortnight since! Oh, I must find out—do have < that true?” she cried, 
them harness the horse; I must drive over to l “Perfectly true, Helen,” he answered. 
Waterport—Mr. Fordyce will know.” i “ Then your and my ideas of friendship 

Miss Liscom tried to speak, but Helen would \ differ materially !” she flamed out. “A pretty 
not listen. She herself flew off to order the ! sort of friend you must think me, when I am 
pony carriage; caught up her wraps, which had ! the last person you allow to hear of your 
not yet been carried to her room ; and, as Miss i troubles.” 

Liscom bad in the meantime been summoned to j “I was going to write to you to-night—” 
her aunt’s chamber, got away without undergoing | “Going to write!” she broke in, with hot 
the torment of further conversation. \ indignation. “ I am ashamed of you, Walter— 

She drove the pony at the top of his speed ; < I don’t want to be too hard when you are in 
but, fast as he went, her thoughts traveled faster, j trouble, but, honestly, I find it very difficult to 
She reached the turn in the road where the tall \ forgive your treatment of me !” 
tree stood up lone and majestic. How well she i “l am sorry for that, Helen,” he rejoined, 
remembered her hurried walk on that bleak j with his usual composure. “ Let me explain—” 
November day when she went to Mayne to] “ No, no!” she interrupted. “There is only 
reclaim her promise of becoming his wife. How ] one thing you can do to show that you really 
she must have changed, else how blind she had ! are sorry—that you hold our friendship as dear 
been, since this sudden trouble of Walter’s ] as I hold it. Will you do this thing?” 
showed her a truth she had of late suspected, j “Yes, if possible; tell me what it is you 
If at any period within the last year he had told ] want,” he said, his voice growing a little 
her that she was necessary to him, she could \ unsteady, while a strange light flashed into bis 
have listened with pride and thankfulness, and \ soft dark eyes. 

put her whole heart into her answer. \ “ I want you to fill out a check that will tide 
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you over your difficulties and let me sign it/’ 
said Helen. 

14 1 can’t do that—” 

44 Because I'm a woman!'' she broke in, 
passionately. 44 Oh, this is a man's idea of 
friendship! You wanted to help me—you—” 

44 1 wanted to marry you,” he interrupted, in 
his turn. 

“Ah!” she gasped, turning so white that he 
started forward in alarm; but she put out her 
hand and pushed him back, growing suddenly 
as scarlet as she had been pale. “Ah !” she 
gasped again. 44 Walter, will you be my hus¬ 
band?” 

44 Helen, you carry your generosity too far,” 
he said, in a slow choked voice, turning away his 
head. 

44 So did you, when you asked me to marry 
you because 1 was poor—because my uncle left 
you his money.” 

44 No, Helen; I had the best of reasons—I 
loved you,” Mayne answered, turning quickly 
back, with a wonderful tenderness in his face, 
which unnerved her completely. 

44 What are you saying?” she cried. “Oh, 


there was someone you had loved almost from 
boyhood—you told me so—” 

“ There was—yourself, Helen; I had loved you 
all those years—the only woman I ever loved!” 

44 Oh, Walter, Walter !” She uttered his name 
in a voice of mingled joy and wonder. The tone 
and the fleeting glance from her beautiful eyes 
told Mayne the truth. Then she was clasped 
tight in his arms, shedding happy tears against 
his swift-beating heart. For a time, neither 
could have told whether they talked or were 
silent; but, when coherent conversation became 
possible, Mayne said : 

44 You have been deceived, Helen ; but you 
won’t retract what you said—you promise?” 

44 What do you mean, Walter?” she asked, 
glancing tearfully up at him. 

44 Why, the story about my ruin is not true— 
I have lost some money, but I can soon make it 
up,” he replied, with a happy little laugh. “Are 
you very sorry, Helen ?” 

She laughed, too, but sobbed in the same 
breath, as she half whispered : 

“Anyway, Walter, I must keep my word, for 
—for the best of reasons !” 


UNDER THE SNOW. 

BY JEANIE C. SHERBURNE. 


Under the snow the dairies rest, 

The violets with their purple eyes ; 

Cradled against earth's kindly breast. 

Each sleeping blossom safely lies. 

When spring-tiiue comes, the lovely flowers 
Will ope their leaves and shyly peep: 

Brighter far that, under the snow, 

Through the long months, they lay asleep. 

Under the snow, we’ve laid away 
Many a dear one, loved so well; 

Of hopes now vanished, griefs that stay, 

Only our yearning hearts can tell. 

Under the snows of care and grief, 

Our youthful dreams lie buried deep ; 


His power alone can bring relief 
Who “giveth His beloved sleep.** 

Under the snow, we laid away 
Only the casket, frail and fair; 

The soul had burst from out the clay, 
And nevermore knows pain or care. 

Under tho snow we too must sleep. 
When God s''all call our souls away. 

And those for whom on earth we weep 
Will welcome us to eudleaf. day. 

For, on that fairer, brighter shore, 

No snow e’er hides the daisies* bloom. 

And those we loved, passed on before. 
Now wait for us beyond the tomb. 


KINGLY RENOWN. 

BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 


Go seek Egyptian sands 1 Which cradled race 
On race of builders, who, with mighty thought 
And labor infinite, vast structures wrought 
In long-enduring stone I What human trace 
Remains in pyramid and rock-hewn place 
Of sepulture ? In each, a great king sought 
Immortal memory ; each tomb was bought 


With lives of many men 1 Yet now whose face 
Looks on tho royal mummies’ gilded mask? 

Whose idle hands the kingly dust prof&nee ? 

Who shall, in careless curious passing, ask 
The dead king's name? As countless as the grains 
Of desort sand, men come 1 Life's little task 
Once past, of king or slave no trace remains I 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


mm 



11 ND so this is the end,” mused Grafberg, 

stepping from bis pirogue. 

Ilis goods nnd chattels were gathered in a 
pile beside the old log, where he had shown 
Aurore the pictured Grand-Prd. The front of 
the house was closed, the batten shutters fastened 
tight, no one on the gallery. 

A thick veil seemed to have fallen over the 
past few weeks. Already those fire-lit evenings, 
musical with the song of whirring wheels, 
seemed shining from the depths of years. 

There was neither contempt nor wrath in his 
heart; these simple people had acted only 
according to their lights. As he looked forward, 
marking the riven tree, he did not marvel. 
He stood a moment, gazing soberly toward the 
west, but scarce seeing the couldcs, all pink in 
lovely rose-hued tints. lie stooped to gather up 
his books. There were some wild violets bloom¬ 
ing beside the log. As he bent low, he plucked 
one, and then he threw it away, and then he 
lifted a pile of books and carried them to his 
boat. 

He turned to go back again for more, and he 
was startled, seeing Aurore pass between the 
moving grasses, just as she had passed that first 
eve. five weeks before. He went forward to 
meet her, and. perceiving him coming, she stood 
still a moment, again making the pretty picture 
he remembered, the sunlight gleaming like an 
aureole about the gold-brown head. 

‘•Have you come to say adieu?” he asked, 
lifting his hat and standing gravely before her. 

She did not immediately answer, and yet she 

(5o2) 


seemed in haste, for she glanced hurriedly over 
her shoulder, and she breathed quickly, 
j “I suppose it is adieu, mademoiselle?” he 
again asked, offeriug his hand. 

[ But she shook her head, did not take his 
| hand, only laid her own over her bosom, as if 
| to still its quick heaving. 

| “ Papa, Raoul, Alcde, dey halle gone,” she 

cried, “an’ I com—1 wan’ you staighe, 

I * m’sieu.” 

“Stay?” cried Grafberg. “How can 1? 
You don’t expect me to stay in your house 
when I am ordered to go?” 

He smiled a little—she was very naive. 

But Aurore shook her head, glanced around, 
and appeared more content, seeing the tall 
rushes rattle and rustle, almost closing the way 
behind. 

“ Non, m’sieu, jis I b’liv me, I b’liv you 
loave Angel, I b'liv you meek no arm—I wan 
you staighe. Papa ee zny ‘ Voudou ’—ee zay— 
ah, mais dass nutin—1 betteh kip quaite. Ycu 
staighe? Eh, m'sieu, you staighe?” 

In her eagerness, she had laid her hand on Lis 
arm, and she stood beside him looking upward, 
^ her deep eyes filled with pleading, her checks 
i flushed, her whole aspect one of intense anxiety. 
| Under the wistful appeal of the girl’s hand, be 
| lingered—he could scarce do otherwise; but, if 
\ the mouth softened, there was no sign beneath 
< the heavy beard, and, as for the eyes, they did 
j not lose their usual quiet serious expression. 
\ Aurore thought they were like the stars on 
S which she gazed, night after night.—always still 
) and calm, as if they could not weep and could 
\ not laugh, hut just go on living forever and 
? ever, no matter what joy, no matter what sorrow 
j on earth. 

< “ Why do you believe in me, mademoiselle?” 

| lie asked, not really as if caring what she 
;; answered, but rather as one questioning 
j curiously. 

I The girl caught her breath, hesitated a 
s moment, then, letting her detaining hand fall 
5 and shaking her brown head, replied : 

| “ Ah, m’sieu, me? I dunno—-jis I b’liv—jis 

si—” she shrugged her shoulders, sighed faintly, 

> then continued pointing toward the violets at 
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her feet. “ Eet ees jis de flore b’liv de son—de 
son wat meek eet een de blum—zo me—I b’liv 
you—1 b’liv you meek Angel waile—I b’liv you 
betteh not liv. You staighe, m’sieu, eli?” 

“And if I stay,” be asked, “how can 1 see 
the child? You forget, your father will not let 
me enter your home.” 

“Ah, an’ eet ees dat bout wat I tink me. You j 
zee dat laine?” she pointed eagerly up the bank. 

“ Y’ou zee dat laine, wat go een de bayou ? Me,” 
touching her bosom, “ me, een de bote, I breeng 
Angel. On dat laine, an’ b’need doze tree wat 
grow, I weel zee you, I weel hallow dat you geev 
de ailaictraicitic. An’ faw Angel, you weel do 
dees—you weel, m’sieu ? An' you weel be laike 
Christ faw me—you weel be laike Christ faw 
Angel—you weel meek de zeekness to liv—ain’t 
eet, m’sieu?” 

“But,” objected Grafberg, “I don’t like 
deception.” 

“ Dezepcion, you zay ? Ah, m’sieu, non. 
Wen Angel wark weed er two fit, I zay eet halle 
raight hout. I zay wat I do, me. You go waighe, 
deu I taile papa.” 

“They may watch where you go—they may 
find you there,” he still objected. 

“ Fine me dere ? Ah, mais ees eet not dat I 
go hecch daiye, een my bote ? Ees eet not dat I 
tek Angel, wen I go? An eef dey fine? 
Wat den?” Here, she lifted her head and 
threw it back proudly. “ I zay Angel ees my 
chaile—my hown, ain’t eet? An’ I zay, er 
maman een ziel [heaven] wan me do dees. An 
I zay, I b liv me. An I zay, not een yo ouse— 
non—mais b’nced de bceg ouse wat Dien geev.” 
hero she crossed herself, “ b’need de tree wat le 
plaine—dere I go, me, faw de ailaictraicitie wat 
meek my Icel beb6c laike she yusse wass. Y’ou 
no go, m’sieu, eh? You leef yo ead, an you 
ricard de skaiye, an’ you meek me yo promesse 
—eh, m’sieu? Faw Angel?” 

The last words were almost plaintive. They 
just floated like the sigh of a fainting heart. 

Grafberg hesitated. He was really trying to 
adjust the scales—trying to put aside his inter¬ 
est as physician—trying to decide the right and 
the wrong of the case. For himself, danger 
threatened; then came a vision of those three 
flashing blades. 

“ I wijl stay,” he said, presently, looking 
gravely upon her os she stood, expectant, await¬ 
ing the final word. “ I will stay, and ycu may ^ 
come to-morrow ; I will wait for you till mid- \ 
day.” | 

Now, this quiet Grafberg was not a man easily s 
startled; nevertheless, something like a faint \ 
shock of surprise trembled through lii3 system \ 


j when the girl, seizing his hand, pressed on it a 
> grateful kiss. Almost before he realized the 
\ touch of her warm lips, she had turned away. 
\ the tall grasses swaying as she moved. He lmd 
^ not yet stirred, when the creak of the little gate. 
J swinging on rusty hinges, warned him that time 
was passing. 

“ Odd sort of people, these,” he muttered. 

And, when Grafberg reached the boat, he 
bent over, laving his hands in the bayou. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MYSTERY. 

A moonless night—only the stars hung in 
blue-black heavens. 

Some little distance from the point of land, 
Grafberg had pitched his tent. Sitting on the 
bayou bank, he could see the outlines dimly ris¬ 
ing from the midst of the lush grass. A grand, 
solemn, beautiful night—no sound, save that 
Which came from the hoarse chorus of frogs, t!.e 
hoot of an owl, the swish of rushes stirring in 
the night wind, and the soil rustle of foliage 
floating from that wooded land where, to-morrow, 
he would meet Aurore. 

The shy Acadian would come to him, with the 
, stricken child of her dead sister cradled in her 
\ arms—come to him with faith in her heart and 
| shining from the depths of her veiled eyes, 
j Just a few more weeks, he would leave this fair 
< land, his duty to the living, his promise to the 
| dead, both fill filled; and he would go back to 
j his big desolate home, and take up life again and 
l live on to the end. 

| In an idle way, he wondered what Aurore 
\ would think of that home. He imagined her 
| lithe willowy form passing through the great 
\ halls, the nameless wild grace of the prairie-life 
J touching each motion ; he imagined the shy eyes 
\ lifted in wonder to the great mirrors, the beauti- 

I ful pictures, and marble statues; then he saw 
her in the shadows of the great firs, saw her 
climbing the steep hillsides, saw her stand on the 
J top of the great hill, radiant in sunlight, radiant 
in that same sunlight which steeped marsh and 
prairie and cypress home. He thought it would 
be a pretty idyl to put her in his boat and carry 
her there, and then bring her back to the prairie. 
He wondered would she ever be content again. 

What contradiction in the lives of these peo¬ 
ple : how broad, and yet how narrow ; how free, 
yet how chained by superstition and ignorance. 

So, they had watched him—had thought him 
delving for magic in their rich black land. Tart 
of his promise demanded secrecy—demanded 
care in the pursuit of his task. Would it not be 
better to labor henceforth at night, with only the 
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stars and tho night-birds watching ? These wild, j earth softly, softly, after a while again bending 
ignorant, superstitious people, would they not l low, then kneeling, reaching, and casting out 
spy new on his movements—perhaps object to ! earth by handfuls. 

his work, and draw their gleaming knives and j The red light fell within the hollowed dark- 
make trouble ? \ ness. Something gleamed. Gold glistened—a 

He stood up suddenly, walked to his pirogue, \ gold chain. Catching the lurid lamp-glare, it 

unfastened it, and stepped in. He was becom- s sparkled in the block earth, 

ing quite familiar now with all the network of \ The spade was again seized, the opening 

bayous, and glided, as by instinct, a few hun- j lengthened. It was taking the shape of a grave, 

dred yards through the mesh of waters. j When quite six feet long, the spade moved 

“This will be fiftythree trees,” he muttered, j gently, and, after a while, was discarded, while 
as his boat nestled like a great duck among the > Graf berg, kneeling again, cast forth handfuls of 
rushes growing beside a small hummock. \ earth. 

“ Strange what fools dying men can make of the j Presently he stopped working. His stern 
living. All the better for me, perhaps. My \ eyes regarded with horror what he had uncov- 
arms have gained in sinew, appetite improved, | ered—the remains of a dead man, almost a skel- 
liead clearer, experiences new. What a sombre j eton. The light fell on a molded cloth coat 
place.” I and gleaming watch-chain. 


He rested on his oars a moment, looking > 
toward the heavy dark oaks ; then, as if Batis- 5 
tied, lit a lantern, and, picking up a spade, and > 
picking up also the lantern from the bottom of S 
the pirogue, tramped over the high grass and \ 
into the shadows of the trees. I 

It was very dark. The lantern cast a red glow, \ 
which extended only a few yards. He lifted it i 
high, letting the glow touch one trunk, then \ 
another. Long trails of gray moss swept around. \ 
It was a land of shndows and sighs. > 

Graf berg selected a tree, and set the lantern j 
on the ground, and proceeded, with his spade, to j 
clear away a quantity of dead twigs and leaves. \ 
The earth beneath was damp and moldy. He j 
heaved the spade high and struck firmly. It \ 
went down easily. Spadeful after spadeful of \ 
inky loam was tossed aside. The opening \ 
widened and deepened. j 

Again and again Graf berg stopped—once to \ 
throw off his hat, once to wipe his forehead, once \ 
to step aside and breathe the fresh air of the \ 
prairie, sweeping across the bayou, once to bend j 
and look low, with grave frowning brow. > 

After this close inspection, he wont on more S 
slowly ; the spade was more carefully handled, j 
almost gently it moved. Four feet deep by three j 
or four long and two wide. i 

Again Graf berg paused. The wind blew the j 
moss-trails like moving spirits. Ilis face was j 
very white, and, touched with the red lantern- j 
light, looked ghastly. He leaned a moment \ 
against the tree. There gathered on his features J 
an expression of strength — that expression ! 
which men had seen when his skilled hands j 
worked among the red rivers of life. The whole j 
face was condensed into power. i 

He set t\ie lantern now on the edge of the \ 
hole, and, again seizing the spade, moved the \ 


Murdered ? 

If so, not for robbery. 

What mystery was this? 

The wind blew. It seemed to sing a requiem. 

He liftei his eyes. The long moss was waving 
like banners of crape, and the branches were 
swaying as if rocking back and forth in grief, 
while, like soft eyes, the stars looked down, 
gleaming through the trees, calm and restful. 

As he gazed, there came to his mind a child’s 
prayer. He remembered he had said that prayer 
to his nurse, kneeling by the window of the big 
nursery, looking out at the great stars, and won¬ 
dering, if he died in sleep, whether he should fly 
to those stars. He found it odd that this mem¬ 
ory should come from the great warm nursery 
to this grewsome hummock. 

Presently he moved, took up the spade, and 
laid back the earth carefully over the unknown 
dead. Then he passed through the shadows and 
grass, stepped into his pirogue, and slipped 
away over the smooth dark water. 

Ilis duty was clear—to go to the nearest par¬ 
ish town and tell what he had discovered. 

But not till he had seen Aurore—not till he 
had told her that he would return. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ROBBERT. 

In the woods where Grafberg waited, it was 
soft twilight. Abcve, almost like a roof, branch 
and vine mingled together, covering a 
beautiful tangle beneath—a tangle of palmetto 
and moss and fern. Little flecks of sunlight 
dripped down between twinkling leaves and 
swaying branches, lighting moss-draped arcades, 
lighting also graceful, lazy, crooked paths, 
opened by wandering cattle. 

The breath of spring had passed, touching 
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swamp willows into vivid green, stirring the j 
blood of maples, so that now the branches j 
dripped with fiery blossoms, blowing also the \ 
yellow jasmine vines into sun-hued bell-flowers, | 
and little sptts of earth into rich carpets of j 
white and purple violets. > 

This same wind came to-day, blowing about \ 
Grafberg’s pale brow, blowing into bloom j 
thoughts of Aurore, bringing the breath of 
prairie grasses, touched with the fragrance of 
those jasmine bells. Somehow, it seemed the 
breath of Aurore—the breath of her pure 
clean soul—refreshing to this pale philosopher, 
who yet felt the spell of the night’s horror. He 
wondered up which aisle she would appear. 
Twice he lifted his head, looking keenly toward 
the bayou, thinking even he saw the girl’s figure 
coming, as he knew it would come, up the 
twilighted aisle with free easy grace—wild, yet 
shy—such a mien as belongs only to the prairie- 
reared. Once he stepped forward, looking from 
the bank of the bayou ; but the water lying like 
blue silk, and the grasses like bronze fringe, 
were all that met his seeking glance. 

High noon at last; the day for her was over. 
She would not come. Something unforeseen— 
some knot in the thread of fate—had prevented. 

Grafberg returned to camp, scarce knowing 
what course to pursue. The journey by boat to 
the parish town and back would require three 
days. The girl would probably keep her tryst 
the next morn, or at least some day during the 
week, and, finding him away, would think he had 
broken faith or that he had gone, never to return. 
There came the memory of her uplifted face—the 
detaining touch—the pressure of the soft lips on 
his hand. No, he would not leave her without a 
word—it would be cruel; and yet delay was crim¬ 
inal ; every moment lost, a wrong to that poor 
helpless dead one; more, a wrong to all the world: 
lengthening the liberty of the murderer, giving 
him time to'wrest life from other victims. 

Long Grafberg communed. At last, resolve 
was taken ; he would speak with Aurore that 
night, and then he would not wait for daylight; 
he would pass down Che bayou. True, on the 
land of the Leblancs there was danger—three 
gleaming blades hung over it; but what of that? 

Grafberg smiled. 

It was such a novel role—the r6le of 
magician. 

How those lovely sunlit hours dragged. The 
day died at last—the stars came forth, and 
darkness fell. 

It was wiser not to take a boat; there was 
better chance for concealment creeping along 
the bank among those high grasses. 


Perhaps he might not be able to talk to 
Aurore. But often she slipped to the bank by 
night. He had seen her sitting there near the 
rushes, idly watching the stars floating in the 
water. 

When the little gray house came in Bight, he 
felt as if he had been away weeks, instead of 
hours. How familiar the scene. The doors 
and the windows stood wide open. Through 
these opened windows and doors, the light from 
a great fire witlnn streamed out into the dark¬ 
ness, like long glowing paths. He could hear 
the faint hum of a wheel spinning. 

Aurore was not on the bank—not on the old 
\ log—nor among the grasses. 

He thought he would step nearer and peep 
within. As he advanced, a dog barked. He 
spoke in low voice, and the animal came 
forward and licked his hand, and then rejoined 
his comrades. They all knew him—they were 
all used to his passing back and forth. 

He lingered awhile beside the bit of hedge 
where he had seen Aurore that clear morn after 
those days of rain. Somehow, the days came 
back, sweet with the rhythm of falling water. 
He felt homeless and forlorn, lurking there in 
the darkness. 

By this time, he had reached the big China 
\ trees, and stood leaning against the trunk of one. 
\ The whir of the wheel was hushed. He could 

I not see within very well, and he drew himself 
up and crept along a stout branch extending 
toward the window by the chimney. The tree 
was bare of leaves, but he laid himself so flat, 
anyone looking up could scarce have seen his 
figure stretched among the big clumps of dried 
berries. 

What a pretty picture it all made—the interior 
of the little room, shaded And tinted by firelight, 
a fitting frame for those two, Aurore and Raoul, 
standing beside the hearth. 

They were alone. Was the girl, alter all, an 
actress? She was lifting to Raoul the same 
pathetic face she had once lifted to him. She 
was laying on Raoul’s arm that little brown hand 
whose pressure he well remembered. 

Grafberg gave a low laugh—such a hard little 
laugh that a tiny tree-toad bopped away fright¬ 
ened. So all these ways were old tricks. He 
\ wondered whether she would kiss Raoul’s hand, 
i as she had kissed his. He thought be would 
| just wait and see, and then get down and go 
back to camp. What a fool he had been, to take 
Bueh trouble for a shallow tricksy chit of a girl; 
and then he suddenly clasped the tree to keep 
from falling, looked hard, as if thinking his eyes 
had deceived him, presently thrust his hand 
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within thie inner breast-pocket of his flannel > forth ? How, without implicating Aurore ? And 
shirt, and, finding it empty, gave a long low > this he could not do—it would be cowardly, 
whistle. J After all, she was a girl—a deceitful double- 

Aurore had taken her hand from Raoul's arm. \ faced creature, yet he would not expose her to 
Hie was sitting on a chair; beside her leaned S the wrath of the family. 

Uoul; extended between them was the thick j He would take the night to think_he would 

yellow paper which Graf berg had studied, that j not act hastily ; Aurore would perhaps come for 
first evening by the fire, in that little home yon- < her tryst to-morrow—he would meet and accuse, 
der. It rested now partly on Aurore'8 lap, and j! That paper was the trust of the dead. Strange 
Raoul was talking earnestly, bending over, and ^ how duty conflicted—and duly to two who were 
apparently tracing with his fingers among the \ dead. 

crooked lines. The firelight played across the j He thought all this as he lay there on the 
girl's golden brown hair. \ rough limb. He gave a sweeping farewell 

Graf berg smiled in the darkness over his < glance into the little room. Aurore was spin- 
folly. Why had he neglected the warning given j ning, the grandmother knitting; in the corner 
the eve of his arrival by the sight of that gold- jj sat Raoul, his big eyes fixed on Aurore. 


brown head ? Ala*, why? 


Grafberg carried the picture with him, as he 


He moved impatiently, yet lingered, seeing | tramped away through the rich grass, 
that they folded the paper as Madame Lucien j He built up his camp-fire. It blazed cheerily, 
entered. Grafberg could hear her talk as she ; making the woods look ghastly ond the grasses 
seated herself, the old hands busied among the j gray. But he did not see this. He saw the 
meshes of a cotton fringe, which trailed over the \ gleam of another fire, lighting a turning wheel, 
lap of the blue homespun gown > and n long thread, and two little brown hands 

Aurore and Raoul were silent, but presently ? holding the thread. 

Aurore got up and stepped forth on the porch, J - 

and came to the end where Grafberg had seen j CHAPTER XIII. 

her that night leaning against the slender pillar < on the prairie. 

and looking over the lightning-touched prairie. \ The tent was struck, the boat ready for 

She stood to-night almost in the same spot, ^ departure—the pirogue caught astern by cable. 

almost in the same attitude—head slightly lifted, } The shadow of the wood yet hung low in red 


eyes gazing forth into distance. 


light, and the breath of the early morn arose 


He thought he would go down and speak to J fresh-scented from leaf and grass, 

her, and ask who had robbed bim. lie even \ Grafberg bad spent a restless night. He was 

moved slightly, preparing to descend; but again $ calm enough now. If Aurore did not come by 
became still, for Raoul bad come without, and < noon, liis resolve had been taken; he felt 
now stood by her side. His head, crowned with ] prepared. He would glide down the water to 

long dark locks, bent slightly above her. He the gray borne, and stalk up the bank, and enter 

was talking earnestly; what he said, Grafberg 5 the door, and demand his own between a 


could not bear, neither could he bear the low 
words spoken by Aurore; but lie could see, and 
he smiled another grim smile when presently 


hundred gleaming blades. 

He hod crossed the wood, and lie stood now 
on the side where he could see, fur off, the rivea 


Raoul, bending yet lower, kissed Aurore. They , tree. It rested in ragged silhouette against the 


would perhaps have remained much longer alone 
in that sweet starlight night, only Madame 
Lucien, advancing from the doorway, called her 
granddaughter within. 

As the girl took her place by the spinning- 
wheel, Grafberg wondered. Was this, indeed, 
the shy maiden he had seen, night after night, 
spinning her endless thread, with head bowed, 
ann9 and hands moving in soft deft motion, 
lit he graceful body swaying? 

He started up, prepared to descend and meet 
Raoul and demand his property. 


morning sky—os emblematic of the life he had 
led here—emblematic of the stricken memory lie 
would bear away with him In a distant field, 
he could discern the plough-mules moving, dark 
and slow, in long and level lines over the damp 
green earth; amidst the herds of cattle, he saw 
two horsemen casting ariettes—catching the 
wild beeves; Flocks of sheep were wending 
their way across the grasslands, the sun turning 
their wool into golden fleeco. 

Just beyond the cotton-fields, a figure 
appeared on the broad level sweep of prairie. 


But how account for what he had seen? How J His eyes, studying the outlines, marked the 
confess that he had been looking into the privacy J draperies of a woman's garb—surely Aurore— 
of the home from which he had been thrust l no other walked with that wild free grace. 
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There was no vapor—the air crystal-clear. A j “I saw you last night, with your cousin, 
strong wind rattled the grasses near, curling \ Raoul Beauvoir,” he said, in slow measured 
the sluggish waters of the bayou into soft swells. j tone, and fixing upon her his stern eyes. *• 1 
Out yonder on the marsh, brown grasses rose ' saw him kiss you.” 

aud fell like the billows of the ocean. A white- \ The pallor disappeared, the brown cheeks 
sailed boat, passiug there on waters hidden \ glowed like the crimson leaves of autumn, and 
among these grasses, added to this deception. j the eyes fell. Grafberg thought her the inearna- 
The green herbage of the prairie twinkled in the } tiou of shame and guilt. He was still an instant 
sunlight. \ waiting. There had lurked a hope—a forlorn 

Grafberg watched Aurore advancing over the ■ hope—that she might of her own will speak about 
low plain—anger gathering as she came nearer. \ the paper—the missing paper. He would force 
She had not yet seen him. > her to speak—at least he would have confession. 

There was a large expanse of fleur-de-lis near \ “ Can you say nothing?” he questioned, in the 

the wood—a strip of yellow grass between. She same clear dispassionate tone, 
paused here a moment, head uplifted, startled ■ She lifted her eyes, praying mercy; but, meet- 
by a red flamingo which had almost brushed ; ing his—solemn, merciless—again cast them, 
her hand in its sudden flight from the flour de- ^ down. She raised her hand, passing it over her 
lis. She was very fair as she stood there, the ; forehead, brushing away the little wandering 
graceful figure draped in the loose garments of i curls, and with them her indecision, 
her people, and thrown in outline against, the “ Yasse, I deed geev to Raoul won kees. Dass 
turquoise blue of the sky. There was not a tree troo. I b'liv you zee dat. I kees Raoul mainie 
near—not a bush—a living statue she stood— taime—halle my laife long, I meek eem mainie 
the lovely eyes gazing upward. About her feet > kees. Dars nuting.” 

spread the fleur-de-lis like a green lake. The Here she shrugged her shoulders, as if quite at 
wind blew their long lithe rush-leaves in ; ease, and. lifting her eyes, looked off bayouward. 
undulating waves, and upon these the blossoms ^ But Grafberg marked the little dark fingers of 
tossed their blue heads. \ the left hand working nervously among the folds 

A mocking-bird commenced singing, melodious ' of the grasped sunbonnet, as it hung by her side, 
after its long winter of silence. “And that paper—a chart—a map of this 

Somehow, the sound maddened Grafberg. land—was it you who took my chart ? Did you 
There had been a winter of silence in his life, give that to your cousin Raoul ? Was it yours to 
when the heart was dumb, and lo! here on the ' give, mademoiselle?” 

prairie, the dumb heart had commenced singing; ■ Now, indeed, terror and guilt and fear 
almost there had come to him a belief in the ' leaped into those shy crystalline eyes. She 
pure life of this Acadian girl, and she had ^ looked full into his face, and he held them with 
cheated him—cheated him with the smile of her ; his gaze—held them ns the charmer holds a 
sweet serious mouth—the pathos of her deep $ fluttering bird—held them, looking down into 
tender eyes. Bah! what else could he have $ their troubled depths, seeing them as he had 
expected? Yet he would tell her—it was his } never before seen them, when resting under 
duty. ; their black-fringed lids. 

Grafberg did not know, perhaps, that these ^ “Mademoiselle,” he went on, merciless, “was 
feelings had crept into every fibre of his being, \ it you who took my chart ? Or was it your 
so that his aspect, as he advanced, was the ? cousin, Raoul Beauvoir ?” 
aspeot of an avenger. She gave a little startled ! Her lips parted, then closed again, 
cry, as her glance fell and she saw him coming; > “Silent? You refuse to answer? Then I 
but the bloom which surprise had brought to ‘ shall ask your cousin,” and he moved as if to 
her brown cheeks died away, quite away, as he ; go away. 

came nearer. Sometimes words are not needed, 5 An odd little gasp, and the grasp of Aurore’s 
and truly there were no words needed for the j hand on his arm detained him. She looked 
calm scorn stamping the mien of Grafberg. \ terrified, 

Aurore caught her breath with an odd little \ “ Haske Raoul? Non, m’sieu, non—dat you 

sound, as if strangling a cry of grief. She stood i betteh not. I haske you not. M’sieu, meek me 
with wide-opened eyes staring toward him, the \ dat promesse. You wan yo shart? I get eet. I 
wind blowing little gold-brown curls about her J meek promesse. An’ den you betteh go—you 
soft rich face. She forgot to say “B’jour” or \ betteh liv. You promesse? I get yo shart, an’ 
“Adjieu,” and on Grafberg the little chains of < you go waighe from de laine. You meek dat 
everyday life had never strong hold. (promesse?” 
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She let her hand fall, and drew back a step, 
and stood waiting, the full glory of her eyes, 
anxious, expectant, meeting his. 

Go away? Why, only two short days before, 
she had bogged him to remain. 

“Go away?” he asked aloud. “I thought 
you wished me to stay for Angel. Do you not 
see that she will soon walk? And why did you 
not come yesterday, os you promised? And 
why have you not brought the child to-day ? I 
confess, mademoiselle, this is a mystery which I 
do not understand. Is it that you also believe 
me working magic? I thought I had taught you 
to see with clearer eyes.” 

“Ah, D’jieu! Ah, Mawie! Ah, Zanctizzima!” 

Three prayers, floating like phantom cries over 
the land, carried in faint sounds to the marsh, 
and lost in atom whispers among its brown 
grasses. 

“Is she acting?” thought Graf berg, looking 
away from the face, but too lovely in its pathos. 
And then he went on in clear cool tone: 

“ Mademoiselle, I tell you, as I told your 
father, I shall not leave this land. A promise— 
a promise made to the dead—holds me here. 
When that promise is fulfilled, if it suits me to 
go, I will go. I do not ask you to give me the 
chart. I shall demand it from your cousin 
Kaoul.” 

He resolutely moved away, as he finished 
speaking. lie did not turn to look at the beauti¬ 
ful vision resting there upon the edge of the 
fleur-de-lis. He had been like a lost mariner, 
and, seeing land, he had steered thither. Alas, 
after all, it was but a mirage. 

“ False and fair and incomprehensible, like 
them all,” he thought, as he passed within the 
wood, where the twilight fell like a gloom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE WOODS. 

“M’sieu! M’sieu!” 

Aurora’s voice calling. 

He hesitated, stood, and turned. 

She was advancing rapidly up the twisted 
path. He could see little flecks of sunlight 
touching head and brow and cheek, and playing 
over her cotton dress, as she moved. 

“ M’sieu I” 

She was quite breathless. 

She stopped now, laying one hand over her 
heart, as if to still its hurried boating. Her 
head appeared radiant, she herself a beauti¬ 
ful picture ; for she stood where a tall palmetto 
lifted ita spiked leaves, and they spread around 
the figure like a rich halo of green, framing the 
exquisite face, the drooping form. 


< Seeing her loveliness, Graf berg hardened his 
f heart. He waited a moment. A bird lighted on 
5 the branch above, twittering a morning song, 
> and all the little creatures of the wood talked. 

5 “ What is your wish, mademoiselle?” 

! “ M’sieu, m’sieu, I breeng yo short. Een de 

; mawnin, I breeng yo short. M’sieu, I meek dees 

< praighe—liv dees laine. Raoul goin’ keel you.” 

\ She had dropped her bonnet, and she had put 
\ her two little hands together, and looked up now 
\ as if praying. 

| “Going to kill me?” exclaimed Graf berg. 

\ “ Yasse, m’sieu, yasse. Ec kno wy you com— 

| an’, you don go, ee keel you.” 
j “He knows why I come? That is not pos- 
\ sible. Only I know, and the dead—the dead, 

I wlio never speak.” 

Aurore shook her head. 

“ M’sieu, Raoul kno, Alc6e kno, an’ papa, ee 
kno. M’sicu, Raoul, ee tek yo shart—ee tek eet, 
won daiye wen you deeg, an’ wen you liv ect on 
> dc erd by yo bote. An’ ee zay : ‘ Haight awf ee 
| go, dees M’sieu Haisculaipius.' But you staighe, 
\ m’sieu. Dat meek no deeffairanze—you staighe, 
| an’ you deeg, an'—” 

j “Who says I dig?” exclaimed Graf berg. 

\ “Who zay? Dey zee—dey waitch—deykno.” 
\ “And suppose 1 do dig—what then ? Do they 
! imagine it part of my magic?” 

I “Ah, m’sieu—ah, m'sieu—you kno—you kno.” 
She wound her hands together in grief and 
bent her head, looking down. 

“But I don’t know,” exclaimed Graf berg. 

^ “ M’sieu ”—very low the voice came now—“ I 

j b’liv you, me. but—” here the head was raised 
J and thrown back bravely, “ not mageek, non ; 
but you tink I laight you keel my papa, keel 
Raoul, keel Alcre? An’ you tink dat raight, 
wen you staighe b’need de ruf an’ een de ouse?” 

“ Stop!” cried Graf berg. “ In heaven’s name, 
what do you mean ? Why do you think I wish 
to kill your father? I do not wish to kill any¬ 
one. Who has told you that I wish to kill your 
: father?” 

Aurore again shook her head, lifting wistful 
eyes. 

“Ah, m’sieu, not weed yo harme yo doo 
; harme, non—mais, dey zaindo you—de gret 
peep’l wat leeve een yo laine—de Praizie- 
: dainte, ee zAinde—an de Gouvnaire, ee hallow— 
an’ you com, an’ you deeg, an’ you zay : 1 Faw 

: de daide, I wuck, me.’ Ah, m’sieu, you kno— 
you zee.” 

“See? I don’t understand a word you say,” 

<: cried Graf berg, a memory of the past night’s 
!; discovery mingling confusedly with the words of 
\ the girl. 
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“An I zay you kuo, I zay you kno waile,” 
exclaimed Aurore, lier eyes sparkling now. 
“You kno maiglie papa an' Raoul keel doo 
maine—you kno. Mais, eet wass raight—raight. 
Dey wass baide maine. Dey stil our orse—dey 
stil our bif—dey stil ship, an’ dey stil kettle—an’ 
eet wass raight—raight. An’ den you com, an’ 
you staighe een de ouse weed maighe papa, an’ 
halle de taime you wan fine de maine—de maine 
wat maighe papa an’ wat Raoul put een de erd, an’ 
den you go waighe, an’ you zainde som maine to 
harraizte maighe papa, an to keel eem. You 
tink I hallow you keel Raoul? You tink 1 
hallow you keel maighe papa? Non, an’ I don 
wan Raoul keel you—I wan you go—go—go. 
Dass halle wat I haske—you jis go. An’, 
yistiddy, Raoul taile me halle dees, an’ I zay I 
weel maighezailfe not tek Angel, an’ zo I don 
com. An’, laiste naight, Raoul taile me ee goin 
keel you, you staighe een de laine, an’ I kees 
Raoul, an’ I zay jis: 4 You laight eem go. We 
got de shart, an’ ee don kno de laine, an’ ee go 
raight awf.’ Mais, maighezailfe, I zay: 4 1 go 

zee eem, an’ taile eem. I weel zay: “M’sieu 
Haisculaipius, I don wan breeng Angel, an’ I 
wan you go waighe. I haske you staighe, an’ I 

haske raight awf dat you go.” ’ An’ zo I com, 
»» 

an — 

“Stop,” interrupted Grafberg, sudden sun¬ 
light beaming in his benighted mind. “Aurore, 
do you think—is it possible you think—that I 
could eat bread at your father’s table while 
seeking his life? Look at me, Aurore,” and 
Grafberg, taking off his hat, tossed back his 
head with a singularly proud gesture. “You 
have read of Judas—am I he? Why, I would 
die a thousand deaths, rather than betray a hair 
of your father’s head. Aurore, say that you 
believe me, when I tell ‘you this. What? Not 
a word? Not one?” 

44 W’y you haske me eef I zee daide maine? 
You wan meek me taille Raoul, zay.” 

44 Ask you if you see dead men?” 

“ Yasse, dat naight, you kno, wen de tund’r 
com, an’ de ailaictraicitie.” 

44 Ah, I remember—poor child. And so Raoul 
thought I was trying to make you tell the secrets 
of your family. Why, did you ever see these 
men ?” 

“Ah, m’sieu, m’sieu, I don fawgit, me.” She 
waved her hands here, as if striving to drive off 
invisible phantoms. 44 Een de naight taime ee 
com, an* I zee de gol an’ de chen an’ de blod. 
Raight on de prairie I zee eem. Dey jute eem 
won naight, an’ dey liv eem. an’ dey don taile 
me, an’ I go naixt mawnin to zee bout my ship 
wat ees seek, an’ I com on dat maine waire ee 

Von .XCIV,—31. 


laighe on de erd. An I rhon een de ouse, an’ I 
chry, an’ papa ee zay 4 Dass nuting.’ An ee go, 
an’ Raoul an’ Alc6e, an’ dey laighe eem een de 
bote, an’ dey tek eem waighe, an 1 don kno waire 
dey tek eem.” 

“Aurore,” said Grafberg, as she paused, 
apparently overcome by emotion, “ wait; I want 
to tell you a story—I want to tell what I 
promised the dead. Can you stay a little while? 
It is a very short story.” 

She hesitated an instant, and then she stepped 
forward and leaned heavily against the trunk of 
the great tree under which he stood. The fire 
and color passed from her face, and, it seemed, 
the strength from her body. 

“ I have had a very sad life, Aurore,” com¬ 
menced Grafberg, looking thoughtfully at her 
downcast face, as if considering how most simply 
and clearly to tell his story. “ My father died 
when I was very young; my mother loved a life 
for which I did not care—a life of which you, 
perhaps, have never heard: it is called a life of 
pleasure—balls, parties, late hours, and gay 
dresses. She died, and I gave myself to study. 
I went about, too, doing what I could to give 
health to the sick. One day, in a hospital, a 
sailor died. I had been much interested in his 
case, and he looked upon me as a friend. When 
dying, he drew from me a promise—a silly 
promise,.but I could not refuse the poor fellow. 
He left a wife and child without home. I 
promised to care for these two, and I promised, 
also, as soon as I could leave, to come to this 
land, and seek under ninetynine trees for—what 
do you think, Aurore? You will laugh when I 
tell you.” 

She did not speak, but lifted her eyes, wherein 
Grafberg read surprise, dismay, expectation. 

“The buried treasure of the pirate Lafitte.” 

The girl did not speak, but a swift color 
flashed over the white face, and the eyes fell. 
W r ere there not, all through the land of Acadia, 
pits dug by people seeking the treasures of 
Lafitte? W’hy had not Raoul thought of this? 
Why had not her father and Alc£e thought of 
this? And she? Ah, it was that name, 44 Hais¬ 
culaipius.’ ’ Like lightning, these thoughts flashed 
through Aurore’s mind. 

44 Yes,” continued Grafberg, “ the treasure of 
Lafitte. The chart was the bequest of this sailor 
—that is, he left it in my care when he died. He 
had received it from his grandfather, also a 
sailor, and, I think, one of Lafitte’s crew. I 
knew the promise was a silly promise; but the 
eyes of dying men, Aurore, make fools of the 
wisest, and I vowed to keep the bequest and tlu» 
search a secret, unless serious circumstances 
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demanded that I should tell. At the time of the ' Suddenly, she gave a startled cry. Graf berg 
sailor’s death, I could not leave home—I was l looked forward. He saw Leo Leblanc advancing 
married, and—” Graf berg hesitated here, “ the | —blue eyes blazing, silver hair gleaming, just as 
marriage was not a happy marriage. God knows \ it had gleamed that day in the bright sunlight. 
I tried.” \ Back of him came Raoul, black, black with rage. 

He frowned, was silent an instant, then went \ Both were armed, Leblanc brandishing a knife, 
on more hurriedly : 5 Raoul carryiug a rifle. Seeing Graf berg, Raoul 

“ When wife and child were gone, the world \ uttered a cry of vengeance. It rang through the 
seemed to stand still for me—quite still—in the S peaceful woods, dying off in the foliage above, 
midst of that busy Northern life, about which \ “ You fine de orse-tief,” he shouted. “ Wnile. 

you know nothing, Aurore. Then I said: ‘I will \ you slip weed eem, dass halle,” and, pointing 
go; 1 will keep my promise to that dead sailor; ] his gun, he took unerring aim. 

I will take a boat on Northern waters, far up j No one ever knew exactly what followed. 
North, Aurore, and drift down the big river, the > There was a loud report. When the smoke 
Mississippi, to where the orange grows and the ' cleared away, Leblanc saw his daughter lying 
fig; I will idle upon the prairies, and along the 1 against Graf berg, her head resting upon his arm 
bayous, and amid the simple folk of Acadia. I > —the face like that of one dead, 
will drink in the richness and the bloom of the \ He threw down his knife and rushed forward, 
Southern life. It will warm my veins, perhaps if bereft of sense. 

warm my heart and my soul. I will tarry there, \ Raoul gave another cry, then, springing 
and let my thoughts linger among the blooms of toward Graf berg and falling on his knees by 
the flowers, the birds of the air, the fish of the ; the side of his cousin, cried aloud: 
waters. I will gather up all that nature holds “ I have killed thee—I have killed thee—and 
there in her deep lap, and I will try to love I would have died for thee, beloved.” 
them, to Btudy them, to know them. I will leave J “ Hush,” commanded Graf berg. “ She is not 
the old life behind ; but, when the snows have 5 dead. She has only fainted. She is shot in the 
melted from the Northern hills, and summer shoulder. Here—help unfasten this—so. Go to 
comes to their bleak sides, I will return, and I my boat—bring me the box you will find on 
will bring to the new Northern summer the : deck—bring water. Be quick—go, both of you.” 
bloom of the Southern winter and the Southern • He spoke with short hasty words. Father and 
spring; I will bring them in my heart and in j, cousin obeyed. They seemed as children before 
my life.’ Aurore. people once said there was a • a master. 

pool, deeper than your coulees here, called Lethe, ■ When they had disappeared, he turned the 
and those bathing in its waters forgot all the life lovely head, drew forth his kerchief, and 


behind; and I said: 4 1 will go now as to the 
waters of Lethe; I will bathe, I will forget, but 
I will remember my promise to that dead man, 


stanched the ugly wound on the fair shoulder. 
His own face was white like Aurore s. She had 
saved his life, had thrown herself before him as 


and I will remember, also, that I am the follower : a shield, and his heart uttered dumbly the cry 
of Eaculapius. I will do good to the bodies and ' of Raoul: “I would have died for thee, beloved.” 
minds of all mortals.’ And so, I came among How still she rested—the shy sweet prairic- 


you. You believe me, Aurore? 


flower—how still in her cold loveliness. 


She tried to raise her eyes, but they were > Would they never come ? 
heavy with tears. Graf berg could see them \ * A thousand curses on that chart. The man he 
under the dark lashes. She tried to speak, but ; had found was only a horse-thief—only one of 
the sweet serious mouth quivered as in pain, j those shot by father and cousin. They had been 
Some cattle were peacefully wending their way 1 to the hummock, had traced his work, had sought 
through the still shadows. They brushed among } his life ; and she. the lovely one, all had fallen 
the vines and bushes, deadening sounds which i on her fresh young life. 

otherwise these two would have heard in the < But he would fight for that life. lie would 
silence following Graf berg’s question. ; meet and wrestle with death, and gather to his 

Aurore made strong efforts to conquer her emo- ‘ heart the beautiful prairie-child and bear her to 
tion. She forced back her tears, and, with swift , his home in the far North. And she would be 
hand, brushed away those which Graf berg had to him in all truth Aurore—Aurore, the dawn of 
seen. She could not yet quite meet his eyes, a new life. 

and she stood lookiug off into the soft, green, Not the treasure of Lafitte, but a treasure 
shadowy twilight of the tangled woods, and beyond all price, had been found by Esculapius 
toward the distant waters of the bayou. j in Acadia. 
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pasted over the tub. so as to hide unsightly 
crevices, and some moss laid over all. A little 
garden or farm at the foot of the tree, made 
out of paper, furnishes the children much 
pleasing amusement ; and mosses, minerals, 
shells, and toy animals make a fine 
landscape, with scraps of evergreen 
tor trees, and some looking-glass or 
silver paper for a lake or river. A 
house on a mossy mound, 
with a few dolls, woolly 
sheep, or chickens disposed 
on the declivity, are regarded 
as a great achievement , while 
a fence, cut like 
palings out of 
paper, manufact- 


I N almost every household, the hardy fir-tree 
takes its place among Christmas decora¬ 
tions. Small sprigs of it are frequently 
mingled with holly, mistletoe, and ivy that 
beautify reception-rooms, halls, and stairways. 
But in its tree form it is most highly welcomed 
by the children. 

Height, and branches compact to the trunk, 
are important matters to be considered in the 
selection of a tree, as the weight of the articles 
ornamenting it always makes the branches 
droop. A tree of moderate sire can be con¬ 
veniently placed in a small tub filled in with 
stones or anything that will keep it secure and 
steady. Some colored paper can be readily 


ured from tiny 
twigs, or a wall 
built out of small 
pieces of stone, will furnish to a child an amount 
of gratification utterly inexplicable to the adult. 

In some families, the preparations are often 
surrounded with great mystery, the tree being 
trimmed by the older members of the household, 
while the fiction is maintained that the gifts and 
ornaments are wrought by unknown visitors. 

< When the Christmas-tree branches forth in all 
its undecorated splendor, the children, before 
going to bed, hang up their stockings to be 

: filled during the night by Santa Claus, the 
Krishkinkle (a corruption of the Christ-Kindlein, 
or the infant Christ), who is supposed to descend 
t the chimney with gifts for all good children. If 
s one of them has been naughty, he finds a birch 
j rod instead of toys and sweetmeats in his 

< stocking. This rod is invariably in the Term of 
a long sugar-stick. A very pretty custom is 

\ general in Germany, and could easily be imitated 
J here. Christmas-gifts for the tree are carried 
5 round on the previous night by a man in high 
j buskins, a white robe, a mask, and an enormous 
\ flax wig. This man personates Knecht Rupert 
j — i. e., the servant Rupert. He is received with 
\ great pomp and reverence by adults, and then 
\ proceeds to inquire for the children by name. 

| According to the character which lie hears from 
j their parents, he distributes the presents. In 
\ England, especially in towns, this visitor could 
\ not go along the streets without exciting observa- 
\ tion: but, in the house, the father, elder brother, 
i or sister could personate Rupert, who not only 
1 would be welcomed in family circles, but also 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


prove a very amusing feature in Christmas j must be cut out and added, attached to the back 
holiday parties. 1 of the tarlatan skirt. Great ingenuity can be 

To increase the genuine fun for the fireside, < exercised in dressing these, faucy costumes being 
the children should be encouraged to manu- j selected if desired. Tarlatan, is varied colors, 
facture as much of the trimmings as possible for l is used for dressing them, elaborately trimmed 
the Christmas-tree before the more special gifts j with gold and silver lace and spangles, 
and ornaments arrive. S Innumerable devices can be made by the 

Most effective and easy of preparation are > exercise of a little forethought and skill; jewels 
long paper chains, that can be fastened at the ! can be represented by the different shades of fire- 
top of the tree, and allowed to drop in irregular j gilt paper: thus, a red fire-gilt heart, pierced by 
festoons. These can be made by taking a long j a golden arrow studded with jewels, is a very 
strip of paper, two and a half inches in breadth, \ effective design; so is a moon with a profile face 
and doubling it sharply down the middle. Then j in it. 

cut alternately from each side of the strip, j Cornucopias are always pretty, and, when 
always taking care not to cut quite to the edge of \ filled with sweets, are very attractive. They are 
the margin. When the strip is unfolded, there j easily made out of colored or gilt paper, lined 
will be seen a delicate chain of fragile loops. > with white paper and bordered with lace paper 
The paper for this purpose should have the ! or a moss-trimming of tissue-paper, 
same tint on both sides; but a very handsome \ Gilded walnut-shells suspended from colored 
and stronger chain can be made out of high- \ ribbons look pretty; they can be covered with 
colored papers that are tinted only on one side. \ gilt paper, or dropped in liquid gold and placed 
For this, take a strip of paper four inches in \ on a board to dry ; the two shells should be 
length and nearly one in width. Fold it sharply j glued together before they are gilded, and the 
a little inward from each edge, so as to make a \ ribbon glued on upon one end. Fine cones 
narrow band entirely concealing the blank or \ similarly treated are beautiful, also acorns; the 
untinted side of the paper. Touch one end of J latter, however, are so small that they are 
this band slightly with paste, and slip it neatly $ tedious to get through with, but, if bunched 
within the other end, pinch these ends firmly $ together, form a very attractive decoration, 
together, and a strong loop or link is finished. The real gifts are usually arranged at the base 
Alter folding the second band in the same ; of the tree, or disposed of in a hamper hidden 
manner, slip it through the first link before ' from sight by flowers or foliage, the person who 
pasting, and they will be interlocked. Long \ distributes making as much mystery as possible 
links are more speedily prepared, but short \ out of the presentations. The tree-decorations 
links look better, and, when made of crimson, \ are allowed to remain unmolested, and can be 
dark-blue, and gold, they will well repay the \ kept from year to year, each year some new 
labor upon them, as they can be saved from j ornaments being added. 

year to year. J Let the tree be a fact, no matter how small it 

Scarlet berries threaded upon cotton, and \ may be, and let it be like the most genial smile 
looped from branch to branch, form an effective \ seen at Christmas-tide—bright, and shedding its 
decoration ; small balls, formed of white and \ radiance over all that comes within its influence, 
red beads, also look pretty. \ Let the little folks have a Christmas-tree, and 

At the top of the tree, paper flowers can be j see how willing fingers can accomplish the task 
arranged to look very effective, and their bright j with a small outlay. 

colors contrast favorably with the green branches, j The importance of keeping up holidays can- 
Roses can be placed here and there, in and out, \ not be too strongly insisted on in this busy 
while stars, hearts, and other devices may be \ utilitarian age. It is especially needful to do so 
threaded on long strands and used with good j in our vast country, where the members of a 
effect. These can be made of very gay-colored : family, as soon as grown up, usually scatter in 
papers, great variety and ingenuity being pro- j different directions. Unless some reason for an 
duced with a little consideration. j annual reunion is definitely settled on and 

Use all the fire-gilt paper, gold and silver \ rigidly observed, such assemblings are apt to be 
paper, spangles, and tinsels which you can in \ put off from year to year, until perhaps never 
manufacturing the ornaments, as colored paper, j once is the entire family group again united, 
however pretty, fails to produce brilliance. j Of course, no period can be so appropriate for 
Fairies add greatly to the beauty of the tree; j such gatherings ns Christmas, a festival at once 
half-length figures can be cut out of the colored \ religious and secular, and linked with the sweet- 
fashion-plates in illustrated magazines. Feet \ est and holiest associations which memory holds. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of self-colored 
camel’s-hair or ladys-cloth for the dress, with 
an Astrakhan jacket. The skirt of the dress is 



No. 1. 


laid in wide box-plaits across the front and sides; i 
the back is plain. The over-drapery forms a \ 
long point in front, draped high at the sides: \ 
the back ditto. The bodice is a simple tailor- j 
fitting basque. The Astrakhan jacket is close- \ 
fitting at the back and loose in front, lined \ 
throughout with surah silk or satin, either plain j 


; or in fancy stripes. Muff ami toque to match. 

\ The toque has two white quills on the left side. 
| Eight to ten yards of camel’s-hair, or six to eight 

[ yards of lady’s-cloth, for the dress; two and one- 
half yards of Astrakhan cloth, for jacket, muff, 
and toque, will be required. 



No. 2. 


No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of cloth in one of 
the new shades of brown. It is cut to fit the 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



No. 3. \ 

This pelisse may be ma<le of velvet or velveteen, \ 
if preferred. 

No. 3—Is a walking or house dress for a young \ 
lady. The material is plaid woolens for street \ 
costume, or plaid surah for the house, if a more ' 
dressy gown is required. The underskirt is laid ' 
in deep kilt-plaits all around. The tunic in front : 
forms a long-pointed much-draped apron. In j 
the back, the drapery falls in straight folds at J 
the sides, ami is then looped up in the middle 
of the back. The bodice is full, back and front, - 


figure like a pelisse, opening down the front | 
from the waist, which is fitted over a vest richly c 
braided. High coat-sleeves. The pelisse is j 
trimmed with bauds of beaver fur: one band \ 
from the neck to edge of the skirt; the second 
bands are set a quarter of a yard back. Small 
capote of soft felt, with a puffed front of velvet to 
match the costume, trimmed with standing loops 
of ribbon, in the centre of which are the head and 
neck of a bird. The bonnet ties under the chin. 

\ 
\ 

\ 

i 



No. 4. 



No. 5. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
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and belted at the waist under a soft surah sash, \ 
which ties loosely at the left side in a large knot \ 
with long ends. Directory hat of felt, trimmed $ 
with a large bunch of velvet poppies with leaves. > 
Eight to ten yards of double-fold woolen mate- J 
rial, or twenty yards of surah, will be required > 
for this gown. i 

No. 4—Is a simple and stylish model for the J 
much-used Norfolk jacket. It is made of self- S 
colored cloth. Three box-plaits form the front, i 
ditto the back. The trimming is simply one or \ 



No. 6. 

two rows of machine-stitching. Belt of the cloth, 
fastened by an oxydized buckle. 

No. 6—Shows a stylish overcoat for a boy of ;: 
eight to ten years. Velvet collar. The coat is < 
bound on the edge with silk braid, and buttons s 
down the front on an under-flap, only the top ; 
button to show. j 

No. 6—Is a stylish model of a coat for a girl S 
of six to eight years. It is made of plaid Scotch $ 
tweed, and the form is a combination of ulster > 
and sacque coat. The fronts are plain; the sides j 
and back of the skirt are plaited on to the ! 



No. 8. 
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SARATOGA CORSAGE 


BRANCH OF LILAC. 


inside lining. The sleeves and back of the trimmed with gray Astrakhan fur. Toque to 
dolman shape, with Capuchin hood. The hood match, with a white wing on left side, 
is lined with gay-colored surah. The Highland ' No. 8—Is suitable for either a street or house 
cap is of velvet to match the prevailing color ? dress for a girl of six years. The skirt is kilted 
of the plaid. For winter wear, the waist and : in deep kilts upon an under-waist, which forms 
under-sleeves should be wadded and lined with J the vest. This is of velvet or velveteen. Over 
silk. j this is worn a little jacket of the material. A 

No. 7—Is an outside coat for girl of six years, • wide surah sash ties at the back. Hat of felt, 
made of light-gray or cream-white cloth, and ? faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips. 


SARATOGA CORSAGE-. WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



For our Supplement, we give the Saratoga 7. Sleeve. 

corsage. The pattern consists of seven pieces: The letters and notches show how the pieces 


1 . 

Half of Front. 

are joined. The front, Nos. 1 and 2, forms the 

2. 

Side-Front. 

' fullness over the plastron, as seen in the 

3. 

Half of Back. 

J illustration. The fullness of No. 1 is laid in 

4. 

Side-Back. 

v plaits to fit the figure. The collar, plastron, 

5. 

Plastron. 

' and cuffs are made of brocade velvet, in a small 

6. 

Half of Collar. 

• pattern. 


BRANCH OF LILAC: FOR SCREEN, PIANO-FRONT, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored pattern which we give in the ; the design as given is intended to be done in 
front of the number this month is not only of great , satin-stitch, but it can be done in outline-stitch 
beauty, but can be adapted to many purposes, if preferred. The lilacs can be made either 
It can be embroidered or painted on satin or silk lighter or darker, as may be preferred, or, if it is 
for the panel of a handsome dress, or painted on wished to have the upper spray white, it may be 
wood for the panel of a door. If embroidered, faintly tinted with the palest green. 
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DR AW I N G-R 0 0 M TAMBOURINE. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Christmas is coming, and almost too soon, per- ' sized tambourine, then d( ?orate it with a 
haps, for those of us who want to make some ' painted landscape or a Watteau scene, after 
pretty trifle, both useful and ornamental, which which the rim is gayly trimmed with ribbons and 
shall be the work of willing and loving hands, > multiform loops-and-ends of corded silk inter- 
for our sisters, our cousins, and our aunts; there- : mingled with gilt and silver spots. The bow at 
fore we give, this month, some pretty designs for ■ the top is finished by a long loop, by which the 
fancy articles for the toilet-table, the work-basket, ■ tambourine is suspended. It is intended to be 
and the drawing-room. First of all, for the ; hung on the wall or fastened to a screen, and is 
drawing-room, we give an ornamented tarn- \ a very pretty bit of simple and inexpensive 
bourine, which is made by purchasing a small- $ decoration. 


SPECTACL E-C A S E. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give a design J useful for persons that use glasses. They are 
for a spectacle-case. This will be found extremely i not in danger of being broken, and not hidden 
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HOUSEWIFE, 


SCARF 


from sight. The pocket on the left is to hold a ] extra two inches being fringed out. The pockets 
piece of chamois-skin to clean them. One yard should be overhanded together on the sides, 
of three-inch-width ribbon will be required for The flowers and glasses can be painted or 
one case ; any shade which pleases the taste may embroidered on. The ribbon is caught, about 
of course be used. midway, between a curtain-clasp and ring. 

The ends are folded up to form the pockets; These can be purchased at any hardware or 
these should be three and a half inches deep, house-furnishing store. If a gilt one cannot be 
and the ends that fall over be five and a half, the found, the nickel can be gilded. 


HOUSEWIFE. 

BY MBS. J A X E W E AVER. 



We give the inside and outside of this useful embroidered with an outline design in silk. A 
case for a work-basket. The foundation and case similar to this, with a little different 
pockets are made of f*cru linen or satin. The arrangement inside for comb, brush, tooth- 
edges are neatly bound with silk braid. The brushes, nail-scissors, etc., will be found most 
strap to hold the scissors, etc., is of bronze kid. useful in traveling, and a very nice little Christ- 
Some pieces of fine flannel, pinked on the edges, mas gift for a young brother or sister going off to* 
form the flap for needles. The outside flaps are { a boarding-school. 


S C A R F F 0 R TJ P R I G H T P t a N 0 OR O R G A N . 


BY MRS. J A N E W E A . E R . 


On our Supplement, we give two beautiful can be done in either one color, in gold thread* 
designs for the ends of a piano or parlor-organ or in a variety of colors, as suits the fancy. A 
scarf. The scarf may be made of Tussore silk, > ball-fringe of suitable colors should be added to 
plush, or of any material desired. It should be the ends, and the whole lined with some soft 
wide enough to cover the top of the piano, and silk. Such a scarf will give a look of elegance to 
long enough to hang down nearly half a yard at any room, and into the bargain will save the 
each end. The designs of musical instruments piano-top from the risk of scratches. 
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CUSHION FOR HAIR-FINS. 


B T M'R 8 . JANE WEAVER. 



r'or the toilet-table, this model for a circular 
pincushion will be most useful, as well as orna¬ 
mental. A circular pincushion, loosely stuffed 
with curled hair, and covered with pale blue or 
pink cheese-cloth, over which is a pretty cro¬ 
cheted cover in blue or pink knitting-silk, any 


open pattern. After the top cover is adjusted, 
the cushion is then encircled with a double ruche 
and plaited flounce of satin to match. Such a 
cushion, with one, two, or three pretty shell-pins 
for the hair, will certainly make an acceptable 
rhristmas present to any young girl. 


LADY’S MUFF. 

BY MRS. .1 A N E W E A VER. 



To make this muff, you take a piece of wad- : guipure lace. If the muff were black, the folds 
ding the size you require, and cover it entirely > and puffs might be of another color. A jet but- 
with silk or satin merveilleux, either black or a \ terfly in the centre of the folds makes a pretty 
color to suit your dress. Having done this very j finish. Our illustration gives such a good idea 
neatly, you sew the two sides together, and run ; of the muff when completed, any lady can readily 
a ribbon and elastic through each end of the make one for herself, or as a Christmas gift for 
muff. The next thing is to lay on some folds or some friend or relative, with a very trifling out- 
puffs of the satin, and cover up the seams with lay of money for materials. 
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\V OKK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WE-AVER. 



This pretty work-bag may be embroidered on < in filoselle. Line the bag with silk or satin, 
either linen or satin, as the taste may suggest, s bind all around with a narrow satin ribbon to 
Any simple design of stems, flowers, and butter ) match; strings of the same. The size may be 
ur dragon flies, will be an effective ornamentation. \ determined by the kind of work it is intended to 
The embroidery may be in outline or satin stitch 1 be used for. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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CASE FOR SLIPPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Another useful case, lor holding nice slippers, \ ered in simple pattern with brown silk or crewel, 
is made of 6cru linen, and bound with brown ; We give the case open, and also tied up, as will 
worsted braid. The inside pockets are embroid- ' be seen in the illustration. 


FAN-SHAPED PENWIPER. 

BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 



Cut two triangular pieces of card-board, and cloth, and join the whole at the point under a 
adorn them with sprays wrought with long ; star of silk gimp finished off with a cord and 
Btitches in shaded silk; insert between the two tassel of the mixed silk, with which the outside 
leaves pinked-out sheets of variously colored : is worked. 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 

COPYRIGHTED. BY THK r£c'AMIKR MEG. CO. PHOTOGRAPH BY BARONY. 


HARRIET HUBBARI) AYER. 

FROM THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC. 

ARRIKT HUBBARD AYER is the youngest child 
of tlto late Henry 0. Hubbard, of Chicago. Mr. 
Hubbard was one of the first citizens of Chicago, 
and is yet rememl*ered by every old Betti or as the 
most generous and b»vable of men. Ilis youngest daughter, 
the subject of this sketch, wim always his favorite child, 
and, though her father died while she was a little girl, 
Mrs. Ayer never fails to tell of his indulgent kindness and 
his pride in the child who could read as well at four years 
of age as most children at ten, and who even then knew 
.by heart jiage after page of the poets. 

(072) 


As a child, Harriet llnhbnrd was extremely delicate, and 
on that account her education np to twelve years of age 
was purjxHely neglected. She got only such as she could 
not help receiving from incessant reading and intercourse 
with people of unusual culture and mind. Gradually, 
however, growing a little stronger, at the nge of twelve she 
was sent to the Couvent of the Snored Heart, in Chicago, 
where, in a few' years, she graduated at the head of her 
class. Married at sixteen, Mrs. Ayer had obviously no girl- 
hood, and the first “grown people’s" party she had ever 
attended was her own wedding-reception. From this time 
on, she was very much in Chicago society. 

It was not, however, until the great Chicago fire that 





HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
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ahe came into any prominence. A little incident occurred > 
during that first terrible and calamitous day that shows \ 
Tory plainly how this woman, so young and fond of society, 5 
had endeared herself to the poor and humble. The flames < 
were consuming everything within reach, and safety lay s 
only in flight. It was absolutely impossible to get a vehicle j 
of any kind for love or money. Mrs. Ayer's own Btables, < 
with her carriage and horses, had served only to add fuel ^ 
to the flame, and her own coachman, yielding to the instinct > 
of self-preservation, had made himself conspicuous by bis i 
absence. The humblest cartman had his own wife and s 
little ones to save, and it was a very forlorn hope which } 
Mr. Ayer carried with him when he sallied forth to find 
whether a great outlay of money could not secure a vehicle s 
of some sort in which his wife and children and their < 
valuables might be conveyed to a place of safety. \ 

After a weary and fruitless search, Mr. Ayer finally ^ 
encountered a man driving a pair of strong bay horses to \ 
a roomy clarenco coach. “I stopped him,’’ said BIr. Ayer, \ 
in telling the tale, “and begged him to come and save my s 
wife and little ones from the burning street. I pleaded, < 
I coaxed, I bribed, I bullied. He refused. Finally, he jt 
said: ‘No, sir; ’tain’tno use trying to get me. I am going < 
to save the kindest lady on the north side—the lady who s 
took care of my poor wife and children, who cooked their ^ 
food with her own hands after buying it for them. I ain’t ? 
a man what forgets a kindness like that. I’ll save that good i 
lady, or die in the attempt. Don’t be offering me money. \ 
I’m going to save Mrs. Ayer and her babies, or know the ) 
reason why!’” His loyal determination naturally fitted j 
Mr. Ayer's desire, and, us sometimes happens, the honest ,*• 
mau “ builded better than lie knew.” A few moments later, <. 
when the carriage reached her door, Mrs. Ayer at once < 
decided to save the children of the neighborhood as far as 
possible. She left her jewels and wardrobe—everything, 
indeed, except a small box of valuable papers—and, packing > 
aix little children with her own into the carriage, climbed > 
in after them. For a short time, the driver had his horses c. 
well under control; but, presently, they became totally < 
unmanageable. The immense cinders—if one can so call / 
pieces of blazing wood two and three feet long—flying j 
through the air like fiery demons, terrified them. The | 
driver dismounted and declared to Mrs. Ayer his inability > 
to manage “them crazy critters.” In vain, she begged him j 
to try again. Finding, however, that fear had really < 
demoralized driver as well as horses, Mrs. Ayer alighted, < 
and, with the help of some men who came to her aid, < 
bandaged the eyes of the terrified beasts, using for that ! 
purposo the dainty lace-trimmed petticoats of her children, j; 
It was useless to try to indnce this modem Dauiel—for that > 
was the name of this grateful but frightened cuachmAn— ‘ s 
to remount the box. So Mrs. Ayor climbed to tho driver’s > 
seat herself, and, through the once beautiful street, now ; 
arched with burning trees and literally carpeted with { 
flame, with pandemonium raging around her, this woman \ 
of twenty, upon whom even tlie winds of heaven had never ^ 
blown roughly, drove her precious charges to a place of \ 
safety, several miles out of town. \ 

Mrs. Ayer lost her second child from exposure during the ;• 
terrible time of the fire, and for many months it was fearod j 
that be young mother would follow. A trip to California, ; 
with her sister and a large party of guests somewhat j 
restored her health. Shortly after her return to Chicago, i 
she left that city of ruins with her surviving child and her \ 
mother, for an extended trip in Europe. During this visit ' 
she was presented at several courts. It was at this time { 
that Mrs. Ayer met Sir Drummond Wolfe, who 1ms ever * 
since been so stanch a friend to her ami her enterprises. I 
When the awful fever scourge broke out in Rome, it was ! 
this eminent English statesman who sent his private car 
and his servants to Mrs. Ayer, begging her to use them as her J 
own and seek safety for herself and her household elsewhere. 

The failure of John V. Ayer and Sons in the iron-business \ 
at Chicago, and Youngstown, Ohio, completely changed tho \ 
life of the society woman and brought out those qualities 


which have commanded the attention of the business-world. 
Mrs. Ayer, in speaking of this portion of her life, says: 
“Fancy me then. I was utterly without money, though 
used to spending it like water. I had my two children to 
support, and nothing to commence on. 1 walked the floor 
of my room, thinking what I could do. Finally, I asked 
Sypher A Co., of whom I had bought thousands of dollars' 
worth of goods, if they would not give me a position. 
They did, and also offered me a commission on all my sale9. 

I remained with them until I found I could do better alone. 

I then established a purchasing-agency, and my profits run 
Into thousands. About this timo, my health, which lmd 
been greatly taxed, failed me utterly. The physician who 
attended me, one day said: ‘Mrs. Ayer, what do you use 
that so wonderfully preserves your complexion despite your 
ill-health?’ I told him of a recipe I had bought in France, 
and, while I talked to him about it, it came to me liko an 
inspiration: ‘Why not put it on the market and make 
money for my children, w hile, at the same time, I make 
it possible for other women to improve and preserve their 
skins?’ Oh, yes; it is quite true, just as I tell it in my 
advertisements. I did buy the recipe, for a large sum, from 
a relative of beautiful Julia Recamier. I have always li;ul 
the greatest admiration for her beauty and charms.” 

To-day, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s name in the 
business-world Is a tower of strength. Known to be inca¬ 
pable of a dishonest action, she has gained the confidence 
and respect of every business-house with which she has 
had dealings. It has been her motto always to tell the 
truth; this tho public has found ont. The result of such 
a }K)licy is this: Mrs. Ayer is the head of a great and 
prosperous business foutided by her, and to-day by her 
guided and directed in all its departments. 

HOW MRS. AYER ACCIDENTALLY OBTAINED THE 
FORMULA FOU THE FAMOUS RECAMIER CREAM. 

On* day, in Paris, Mrs. Ayer, while suffering intensely 
from the scorching sun of a July journey across the English 
Channel, was offered a pot of cream by an old French lady 
friend, to be need on her face when retiring, being assuied 
that it would do wouders in softening and beautifying the 
complexion. Its effects were so magical and so marvelous, 
that Mrs. Ayer became anxious to pueaeas the formula for 
the cream, which, she learned, woe not an article to be 
bought. But the old French lady refused to give the 
recipe, which—so she told Mrs. Ayer—was the one used 
by her beautiful and famous relative, Julia Recamier, for 
forty years, and was the undoubted secret of her wonderful 
beauty—which, ns everybody knows, Madame Recamier 
retained until her death. 

“Of course,” said Mrs Ayer, in speaking of the matter 
to the writer, the other day, “the more I learned about the 
Cream, and the oftener [ and my friends tested its merits, 
the more anxious I was to possess the formula. The 
Countess (I am pledged not to reveal her name) was, like 
most of the old noblesse, poor, and likewise pious. One 
evening, she came to me with a subscription-paper for som*> 
church-affair. I offered to buy tho formula for the Cream. 
She refused at first, but finally consented, on condition that 
I should not say I had purchased it from her. For years 
I made the Cream for my own and my friends’ use. and 
only after niy circumstances had so changed that I was 
struggling for my own and my children’s support did 
I cease to supply dozens of my acquaintances gratis w itli 
Recamier (.’ream, which was then called, entre noun, ‘that 
French paste Mrs. Ayer makes.’ When at last I decided to 
put the Cream on the market, I wrote to the Countess about 
it, and obtained her consent to my telling how I secured 
the formula, stipulating only that I should not make her 
name public. 

“Many people,” continued Mrs. Ayer, “ have thought the 
whole history of Recamier Cream an invention—but such 
is not the case: and I have no more doubt of its being the 
means by which the famous French beauty, Madame 
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tho dclicat* freshness and youthfulness which It imparts 
tothu fekin. Unlike most liquids, R£camier Balm is exceed- <; 
ingly tHsnetlcial to the complexion, and would improve its i 
texture and color even though it were used at night and f 
removed iu the morning, as the Cream should he. j 

Kecamier Lotion, which lues in it a proi>ortiou of the \ 
almond meal so much talked of—called, through its won¬ 
der! ul success iu removing freckles and moth-patches, j 
Moth and l-reckle Lotion M —is pei Imps the most marvelous i 
in its results of any of the articles known as “ Hecamiera.” \ 
It will remove freckles and moth-putches, is soothing and 5 
emcucions in any irritation of the cuticle, and is the most s 
delightful of washes for removing the dust from the lace % 
after an hour spent iti the streets or traveling When ■ 
Madame Patti was asked to try Uecamier Lotion, she said \ 
Nothing can be better than i{6cuiuier Cieam and Balm ” $ 
But, a few weeks later, she cabled Sirs. Ayer: -Send me > 
more Lotiou at once: it is delicious.” And in her letter 
received a week later, she says: “The Lotion makes 
the Uecamier Preparations now complete. I have not a 
thing on my table that does not bear the magic name of 
‘Recamier. 

Recam I er Powder is In three shades—white, flesh, and 
cream. It is the finest powder ever manufactured. It is 
guaranteed free from bismuth, lead, or arsenic, and should 
be used as well in the nursery as for the toilet of older 
persons. It is a delightful powder for gentlemen after 
shaving, and has the great advantage of slaying on und 
will nut make the luce shine. 

Kecamier Soap, made by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, is the 
most popular, and Is known to lie absolutely pure. Mrs 
Ayer advertises her soap only to a very limited extent, as 
alie declares that, considering tho ingredients and medicu 
tion, there is but a small margin of profit; and it puzzles 
her to know how such large amounts of money cun be 
profitably used In advertising soajw which really sell at 
apparently low prices. It is of the utmost importance to 
use pure soap for bathing children, as tlieir skins are 
tender and susceptible to the powerful poisons often fouud 
in soaps that are made to sell to the multitude at low prices 
Madame Patti gives her opinion of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayers Kecamier Soap in the following words: 

_ Craio y Nos Castle, October 13th, 1887. 

Kecamier Soap is perfect. I thought other soup* good— 
but I had never tried tho lttcamior. I shall never use any 
other. It far surpasses ull toilet-soaps. 

Adelina Patti Nicolini. 


As to the length of time one should use the different 
Preparations: 

Rlcamier Cream should be used while there is any active 
need of it, until the irritation lias been cured. The patient 
will know when it is required; but it should always be at 

k U< i m sunburn, chapped lijw, etc. Kecamier Balm is for 
the daily toilet, winter and summer, and should be a part 
of a woman's toilet at all seasons. The same may be said 
of the delightful Lotiou. The Powder and Soap need no 
explanatory words. 

If your druggist does not have tho RScamier Preparations, 
refuse substitutes, and have him order them for you. If he 
will not do this, order them yourself, and they will he sent 
you free of express-charges. Address Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. Please men- 
tiou Peterson's Magazine. Prices: Kecamier Cream 
Balin,and Freckle Lotion,$1.50each: Powder,large boxes 
$1.00; half box, 50 cents: Kecamier Soap, scented, 60 cents • 
unscented, 25 cents: Kecamier Sarsaparilla, $1.00. Semi 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

R4camier Sarsaparilla.—It Is absolutely imperative, If you 
would rid yourself of those unsightly so-called liver-spots, 
or moth-patches, or freckles, and all forms of eruptions that 
appear on the body as w ell as the face, that the stomach 
tie In a healthful Condition and all of the Internal organs 
performing their functions pruper.y,n* no woman can have 
a beautiful complexion while she has a disordered system; 
and, although Uecamier Cream, I believe, w ill do more than 
any pther eiuollientrit cannot perform impossible miracles. 

My attention having been frequently called to the ueces- 
•ity of a thoroughly reliable blood-purifier, I have, after 
long experiment, prepared R5camier Sarsaparilla, which 
I can with confidence recommend to my patrons and the 
nubile as an article superior to any other on the market. 
It not only purifies and enriches the blood, but gives 
strength and tone to the system. 

Please send for circular giving full particulars. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, 62 and 54 Park Place, Now York City. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD ON OVERWORK. 

A GREAT EDITOR EXPRESSES mg OPINION ON A SUBJECT WHICH 
INTERESTS ALL AMERICANS. 

The Herald of August 18th contained an editorial from 
which we make the following extracts: 

Vol. XC1V.—32. 


“We Americans are a hard-working ambitious people. 
Life is a pretty steady grind, without a holiday. The 
passion for money overrules all other considerations, and 
we assume terrible risks in achieving ouT purposes. The 
jog-trot to wealth does not suit our luste—we must gallop 
up-liil 1 and down iu a breathless, almost joyless, harry. 
But the excitemeut tells, nevertheless. This man drops 
out, and that man, and tho other uiau, with heart-disease 
or some such diabolical attack; but we keep up the hust¬ 
ling, as though lungs and brains and nerves could be 
replaced for a price, like tiie pieces of a Waterbury watch.” 

The Herald would have really benefited its reader* if it 
had inserted the following letter and advised them to follow 
the suggestions given therein by a mau of such capable 
judgment. 

From Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, State of New York. P 

„ „ „ A New York, September 9th, 1887. 

Mrs. Harriet U. Aykr. 

iJettr Madam: Having used your delightful tonic, “ Vita 
Nuova, I desire to add my testimonial to that of many 
others who have spoken of it iu terms of praise. 

I found Ir, during a periud of great mental strain, to be 
or the greatest service as a stimulant and nervous antidote 
and can therefore recommend it to persons who object to 
all kinds of alcoholic stimulants and who feel the need of 
something to relieve them at such times. 

Yours respectfully, Morgan J. O'Brien. 

« „ „ Yoek, July 10th, 1888. 

Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

Dear Mudam.: We have, in accordance with your wish 
inspected your w orks, studied the processes, and examined 
the materials used in the prepaiution of Vita Nuova. Our 
opinions in the limttor are as follows: 

The Vita Nuova is in no sense a wine of coca. It Is 
compounded of an excellent brand of wine, In which are 
dissolved tho substances that impart to It its specific proper¬ 
ties as a ri medial agent. The substances used in Its 
preparation are all of fine grade, and are obtained from 
well-known and trustworthy manufacturers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonic suitable to stimu¬ 
late and strengthen tho nervous system, atul is valuable in 
cases of dyspepriaand indigestion. The Vita Nuova Is made 
on a large scale, uud, as the ingredients are hence bought 
in large amounts uud the operations are to a great extent 
mechanical, it has been |K*sibl« to fix the selling-price of 
tins article at a figure considerably lower than that at 
which it would pay a druggist to put it up from a pre- 
senptiou. Yours very respectfully, 

. _ Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American 
Chemical Societies; 

_ . , ^ Thos. B. Stillman, M.So., Ph.D., 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Tech¬ 
nology ; 

Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., F.C.8., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Col¬ 
lege aud New Jersey State Scientific School. 

IMPORTANT! 

Mrs. Ayer takes this opportunity to assure ladies who 
have confided iu und favored her with their patronage that 
they can depend upon it she has never used any preparation 
or ingredient in the manufacture of her goods not permitted 
by the pharmacopoeias and advised by her physician and 
chemist, aud the thousands of women who use her prepara¬ 
tions are constantly testifying to their virtues, aud the fcet 
remains, of which she is exceedingly proud, .that she has 
done more than any one person to impress upon the women 
of Anurica the necessity of preserving that most important 
mature—the complexion. 

Mrs. Ayer will be very grateful if all persons will report 
to her any statements made by dealers derogatory to the 
Kecamier Preparations or Vita Nuova. Mrs. Ayer will 
mail, in return, a complete reply to such statements, which, 
she believes, will convince the reader that her preparations 
are as represented. It affords M is. Ayer much pleasure to 
state that her formulae have been examined and indorsed 
by many famous physicians, and she does not hesitate to 
disclose tluin to any doctor properly introduced to her. 
She flatters herself she has beeu able to command the 
advice of men who rank in their professions far above those 
them iaV * attempttHl 10 crlliciJW her preparations or *mi» atir 

Mrs Ayer urges you to read the following certificate, and 
to compare the standing of the men whose names are 
appended thereto with that of any who attempt to dlasuad? 
>uu from buying the R6camier Preparations or to frighten 
yem by unwarranted statements iu regard to their ingre- 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Ou* Closing Number for 1888 is sent forth with the 
agreeable certainty that it in not a farewell to any of our 
old frteikU Already the thounaudeand thousands of namee 
familiar to our subscription-books are pouring rapidly in, 
with eo many fresh ones added thereto, that our list is 
increasing to an unexpected extent. But this has been to 
us in every way a triumphal year. Never have our sub¬ 
scribers expressed greater or more general satisfaction, and, 
though for long yean the press has accustomed us to high 
encomiums, we have never before received such universal 
and enthusiastic praise. We mentioued, last month, that 
the leading dailies of our great cities, seldom as they 
notice periodical literature, had this autumn seen fit to 
make special mention of “Peterson,” even frequently 
giving us a place iu their editorial columns. 

The unanimous verdict of the American press is that 
“ Peterson's ” position among periodicals is as thoroughly 
sustained as it is unapproachable. With each year the 
newspapers and public more loudly proclaim that as a 
fkmily magazine “Peterson" is priceless find incom¬ 
parable. 

In the lace of this general acknowledgment, there 
remains really nothing for us to say except this : We shall 
show ourselves fully worthy of this flood of commendation. 
This great success, so far from causing us to relax our efforts, 
will spur us ou to renewed exertion and vigilance. 

Our list of attractions for 1889 is a warrant for this 
determination, since, as the press in every quarter of the 
country never tires of reiterating, “Peterson’s” promises 
are always more than fulfilled. Numerous moderate-priced 
magazines possess some one specialty which deserves much 
commendation, but it is ouly “Peterson” which combines 
the literary, artistic, and fashion attractions that can meet 
every need and please every taste. 

Tuz Dirzctoire and Empire styles of bonnets are not 
becoming to most faces, and they flare so much that they 
are not very well adapted to winter use. But the long 
tight coats are comfortable, and the rest of the so-called 
Directoire or Empire garments sensible and generally 
pretty. How strange it is to think of our grandmothers 
going about in thin shoes, open-worked stockings, and 
sandals, and with nothing but a small shawl over the 
shoulders in cold weather, and, very Inconsistently, a big 
muff that would hold a little baby with ease. We have 
certainly, whatever our follies may be, advanced a little 
toward common sense. 

Extraordinary Offer : A Sinorr Improved Sewing- 
Machine at Less than Half Price.— We hare been able 
to make arrangements with the manufacturers by which 
we can offer “ Peterson ” for 1889 and oue of the above 
named sewing-machines for 120.00. This affords sub¬ 
scribers an opportunity to obtain a good machine and the 
best lady’s-magar.ine at an exceedingly low figure, as It 
obviates the payment of agents' and salesmen’s commissions. 

“ Gbowino Better and Better.”— A lady writes : “ I 
bare been a reader of your magazine for eighteen years, 
and can conscientiously say that, good as ft was then, It has 
been steadily growing better and better with each new 
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“ Educate Your Children while yon amuse them *’ is 
one of the maxims of the Kindergarten system, and a very 
good m axim it is; but a still better one would lie “allow 
your children to educate themselves while they amuse 
themselves." Parents and friends are a great deal too 
anxious to keep the little ones amused, and in this they 
cannot be wholly acquitted of selfish motives, for, after all, 
it is a great pleasure to play with the youngsters, showing 
them pretty things aud watching with them the clever 
mechanical toys which now abound in every toy-shop, but 
which are so expensive, so very easily broken, aud so much 
more suited to adult than to the infant taste. That adults 
should frequently participate in the play of children is, 
without any doubt, good both for the children and for 
themselves, for it induces sympathy between them, and 
cheers and enlivens the elders. But it is quite possible to 
have too much of a good thing, and the result of this, Iu 
the present instance, is that a race of children is being 
called into existence who are utterly dependent on their 
elders for amusement, and cannot be left even for a few 
minutes to their own resources without becoming dull and 
depressed and clamoring for notice to be taken of them. As 
it is impossible always to give this, there is an unpleasant 
feeling that oue is not doing one’s duty by them. The 
children, moreover, themselves, feel hurt at being, as they 
think, neglected. 

Extravaoancx in Dress. — Shameful extravagance in 
dress is an old folly. In the reign of Richard II, dress was 
sumptuous beyond belief. Sir John Arundel had a change 
of no fewer than flftytwo new suits of cloth of gold tissue. 
The prelates indulged in all the ostentatious luxury of 
dress. Chaucer says they had “ chaunge of clothing everle 
date.” Bran tome records of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip II 
of Spain, that she never wore a gown twice; this was 
told him by her majesty’s own tailor, who, from a poor 
man, soon became as rich as anyone he knew. Elizabeth, 
of England, lelt no fewer than three thousand different 
habits in her wardrobe when she died. 

“Hrr Pleasure Worth the Prior.” —A lady writes: 
“ Before I lay my * Peterson ’ away, I let my little girl 
have the colored fashion-plates. These she cuts out care¬ 
fully and usee for dolls. She has receptions and dinners 
and weddings, etc. She and her little friends spend many 
happy hours with them. She says In her naive way she 
wishes some little girl tu Philadelphia could coax the 
engraver to make the ladies so that their dresses would not 
have to be cut. Her pleasure alone is worth the price of 
the book.” % 

The Relationship existing between different languages 
h well illustrated by the word “ mother,” which is: Em 
and Am in Hebrew and Arabic Modor in Anglo-Saxon, 
Madr in Persian, Moder in Swedish, McUr in Sanscrit, 
Moder in Danish, Meter in Greek, Moeder in Dutch, Mater 
In Latin, Mutter in German, Madre in Italian, Mater in 
Russian, Mire in French, Mathair in Celtic. 

“A Christmas-Gut.” —A subscriber writes: “There is 
nothing nicer for a Chrlstmaa-gift than 'Peterson/ Our 
family has taken it for years ; ws think ws could not keep 
house without It” 
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Our Premiums fur 18t(d art* announced on the secoud t 
page of the cover. “Buds and Blossoms" will be found s 
the most beautiful gift-book this or any other magazine j 
has ever offered as a premium. It is a volume of original \ 
and selected poems, profusely illustrated, and handsomely \ 
bound, full gilt, in similar style to premiums offered in 
previous years. 

The large engraving, “ The Morning Greeting,” is really 
one of the most perfect pictures we have ever offered, aud 
is in an entirely different style from any heretofore given 
by us. The best connoisseurs pronounce it a gem. 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Our offer, a year ago, of special book-premiums, iu place 
of our regular premiums, proved so popular, we have 
arranged to offer for 1889 copies of Charles Dickens's aud 
Mn. Ann 8. Stephens's popular books, also a select list of 
books by different authors. 

Instead of our premium, u Buds and Blossoms," we will 
•end apy one of the $1.00 books named on page 485. For a 
club of eight with $12.00, nr a club of fifteen with $21.00, 
we will send, as premiums, the magazine for one year, aud, 
instead of “Buds and Blossoms" and the engraving, any 
one of the work* of Charles Dickens or Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
neatly boun4 in doth, retail price $1.60, or either of the fol- 
_ lowing aQok-ltooka, Mrs. Hale's or Miss Leslie's, bound in 
doth, price $1.50 each, or, If preferred, any one of Mrs. 
8outhworth's books, bound in cloth, price $1.50 each. See 
list on page 486. 

We have also made arrangements with the manufacturers 
by which we are enabled to offer a $45.00 sewing-machine 
as premium for a club of fifty subscribers. This is a rare 
. opportunity to get a good machine by a little effort. Our 
premium-offers, as found on the second page of cover, have 
never been so tempting, and they ought to add many 
thousands to our present large list of subscribers. 

Begin at once to get up your clubs for next year. Do 
not 1st canva s s e rs for other publications crowd you out. 

Damobbs or Foul Aib.—I f tho condensed breath collected 
on the cod window-panes of a room where a number of 
persons have been assembled be burned, a smell ss of singed 
iiair will show the presence of organic matter; aud, if the 
condensed breath be allowed to remain on the windows for a 
few days, it wltl be found, on examination by the microscope, 
alive with animalcnlae. It is tho inhalation of air containing 
such putrescent matter which causes half of the sick head¬ 
aches, which might be avoided by a circulation of fresh air. 

Thb timb is quickly drawing near when a close-fitting 
sleeve will be quite discarded, and we shall return to the 
puffed and leg-of-mutton sleeves. In Paris, very few dress¬ 
makers now make plain sleeves; and. If puffed ones are par¬ 
ticularly unbecoming to the wearer, they trim them in 
many ingenious ways, to make them appear large without 
adding to the real size. 

To Earn a Frke Copy. —In addition to the clubs for 
which a free copy is given—see prospectus on last page of 
cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 
each ($4.00 in all), or for a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 
in all). This offer is to those who desire the magazine as 
a premium, yet cannot get up a large club. 

To Those or Our Subscribers who contemplate binding 
this year's numbers, we offer to furnish a neat and substan¬ 
tial cloth cover, price 25 cents, with 10 cents for postage— 
85 cents in all. 

A Wrll- Known American Publisher says that the 
works of Charles Dickens can hardly be brought ont fast 
•cough to keep up with the demand. 


Dress-Silks direct from the looms should effect a great 
saviug in price to consumers. Mews. 0. 8. Chaffe A Son, of 
Mansfield Centre, Conn., who are very extensive manu¬ 
facturers, have inaugurated this method, and as their goods 
are first-class in every respect, and give universal satisfac¬ 
tion, we would suggest to our readers that they send to 
them for samples, and see for themselves. 

“ Best of All."—A lady writes: “ Please send me a 
sample copy of ' Peterson. ’ I want to get up a club. I 
have tried several magazines, bnt find ' Peterson * the best 
and cheapest of all." 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Devout Lover: A Novel, liy Mm. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LtppincoU Company. —The author Of 
“In a Grass Country" has so many admirers that a new 
work of hers is certain to find a wide and general welcome. 
In some respects, this is perhaps the best of the various nov¬ 
els which Mrs. Cameron has given to the world. There is 
incident enough *to please the seekers of sensation, a good 
deal of description very poetically done, and, into the bar¬ 
gain, the reader has to deal with characters who talk and 
act like real human beings, not impossible presentations of 
unmixed perfection or evil. Mrs. Cameron’s dramatis per¬ 
sonae, like the meu and women whom we daily meet, are a 
mixture of faults and virtues, bnt with hopes and aims suf¬ 
ficiently high, so that, on the whole, one may continue to 
entertain a good deal of faith In the human race, despite 
the teachings of modern pessimists. 

Clover. By Busan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Brothers .— 
Miss Coolidge's name on the title-page of a book Is a war¬ 
rant that it must be worth reading, but it Is not too much 
to say that the present story is one of her most dellghtfhl 
efforts. Nobody writes more charmingly about girls, and 
“ Clover" and her friends are among the beet of her por¬ 
traitures. In Kutie Carr we recognize the youthftil heroine 
of several of the author's earlier works. She was a sweet 
lovable child, and she Is equally winning in her early 
womanhood. Clover is quite as attractive in her way, and 
one is heartily glad that fate brings to each a hero worthy 
of her girlish dreams and true womanly heart. The taste¬ 
ful get-up of the book is a reminder that the holidays are 
cloee at hand, and it will prove a welcome addition to any 
yonng girl’s book-shelf. 

Under-Currents. By the author of “Molly Baum,” ste. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. —When one con¬ 
siders the reckless profusion iu which the “Duchess” pours 
forth her books, it seems wonderful that she is able to avoid 
unendurable repetition of plot and incident, or to invest 
her characters with any trace of originality or freshness. 
But she does more than this—she always writes with 
brilliancy enough to make even her most hurried stories 
pleasant reading, and every now and then, as in the present 
instance, she gives us a novel really striking in conception 
and treatment. Here wo have a carefully considered plot, 
well-contrasted characters, and in the dialogue the author 
shows at her very best, which is saying a good deal, an 
bright and witty conversation is her particular forte. 

Aunt Duma. By Rosa NoucheUe Carey. Philadelphia: 
| J. B. Lippmcott Company. —This Is one of the beet stories its 
£ author has ever produced. The plot Is well conceived and 
| carried out. There are strong situations which are well 
> handled, and the characters are natural and clearly defined, 
j There is a good deal of genuine pathos, much real humor, 
| and the book ends pleasantly, as a novel ought, by leaving 
!; its hero and heroine to enjoy the happiness their patienoe 
I and self-sacrifice have merited. The volume Is handsomely 
^ bound and Illustrated, which gives it a double attraction 
l for the holiday season. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. ^helpless being with tea*, catnip or soot, but consider 

East, West, North, and South, the press unites in ’ whether it is not nursed too often—if its little stomach Is 
bestowing such encomiums on our efforts to please, that it > not already too hill, painfully distended with milk that 
la impossible to decide from which papers to select a few £ has become sour, curdy, and indigestible. Please remem* 


words for quotation. The New York Times says : “ Wo 

advise those of our readers who do not take 4 Peterson ’ to 
add it to their list.” The Cincinnati (U.) Times-Star says 
of “Peterson”: “Its literary contents are, as a whole, 
equal to those of the highest-priced magazines.” The 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal «iys : “ 4 Peterson’s 

Magazine ’ for November is a mass of good things from 
cover to cover.” The New Orleans Picayune says: 
"From a literary point of view, ‘Peterson’ rauks with 
periodicals of double its price, and, where fashions are 
concerned, no magazine can equal it.” The Salem (Mass.) 
Observer says: 44 This popular monthly maintains its high 
reputation as a magazine of literature, art, and fashion, by 
placing before its readers, each month, departments over¬ 
flowing with the best to be obtained.” The St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press says: “Its artistic attractions are 
very considerable, and its fashion department is far beyond 
that of any other magazine.” The Wilmington (Del.) 
News says: “Anybody who supposes ‘Peterson’s Maga¬ 
zine* to be simply a fashion chronicler need only examine 
the November number to discover his mistake.” Tbo 
Pittsburgh (Pa ) Disjuitch says: “ 4 Peterson ’ fully sustains 
Its reputation as the best aud cheapest of the lady Vmuga- 
zines.” Tho Washington (D. C.) Post says : “ 4 Peterson’s’ 
Steel-plates and other illustrations are of the first order of 
merit, and the literary matter is equal to Its Artistic attrac¬ 
tions.” The Houston (Texas) Daily Post says : 44 4 Cheapest 
and beat ’ is a combination as difficult as it is desirable ; but 
‘Peteraou's Magazine ’ has certaiuly accomplished it” The 
Boston (Maas.) Globe suys: “‘Peterson’ contains so 
many excellent stories by well-known authors, that it can 
claim rank among the best literacy periodicals.” The 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee say* : “ The fashion, needlework, and 

household departments are strong features of this ever- 
welcome magazine." The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says : 

“ 4 Peteraou’s ’ list of attractions, in the literary, fashion, 
and household departments, has never been more brilliant” 

Oatarrk Cubed.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at lost found a recipe which com¬ 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warrou 8t., Now 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


M0THER8’ DEPARTMENT. 

NEW SERIES. 

BT ABEAM LIVKZKY, A 

No. XII.— The Cross Baby. 

It Is but rarely, iudeed, that wo can pass an hour or two 
In a house, in city or country, where thero Is a baby of a 


< her, too, that its stomach, at birth, is scarcely larger than a 
| big man’s thumb, when moderately distended; and now 
' pause one moment, and reflect whether from the qnantlty 
s ' of breast-milk takeu, it may not be thrice that size. The 
\ writer has seen permanent enlargements or distensions of 
J the stomach several times, the muscular fibres of the organ 
s having lost their contractility entirely from being kept 
j; continuously overdistended ; for the stomach is somewhat 
| like rubber cloth, which, if kept continually on the strain, 

\ will uot contract after the premure is removed. And for 

< pity’s mke do not continue putting it to the breast—or 
j giving it, or forcing upou it, tho bottle, if it is used—every 
^ time it cries, still adding to its discomfort by distending Its 

< already over-burdened, over-distended stomach. It Is 
s suffering from Indigestion, and it is much better to clear its 
| stomach with a dose of ipecac and soda, and then give it a 
\ rest; after which commence rationally to nurse or feed It 
s every three hours. Then, if nursed prudently, auy undue 
\ crossness Is an indication that its milk or food is not aoit- 
J able. If it thrives, it is well; if it becomes puny, thers is 
} defect In digestion or the milk lacks nutritive qualities, and 
i in this case the babe may fret because it 1* hungry—not 
l satisfied. Wo feel badly too when “ hollow ’’ or huogry ; all 
| animals are restless till tho stomach is properly fllisd. 

| These cases, however, aro very rare in comparison to those 
l which are over-fed. Why, tho writer has seen a third of a 
\ teacupfnl of 44 cracker victuals ” fed to an Infant before It 
$ could draw any nourishment from its mother’s breast—the 
s most lrv|udidous food that could possibly be given; and, 

| in consequence of this indigestible mass, the babe became 
s immediately fretful, aud was.then dosed with catnip teal 
f Tlic custom in some country places, of giving the new-born 
| molasses and water under the hypothetical notion that 

\ there is something in its bowels that needs purging off, is 
l likewise condemnatory. Want of cleanliness and keeping 
\ parts liable to chafe perfectly dry, are fruitful sources of 

I making babies fretful and worrisome. Oh, ye mothers, the 
great cause of cross babies lies with yourselves: want of 
care, injudicious nursing when very young, improper 
feeding when older, not only cause yonr babies to bo cross, 
but kill them by the hundreds besides. It is not the will 
of Providence that the young should die. 



: OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JfjT Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tented by a 
; practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Bean Soup , with Ham or Bacon. — About a pound of lean 
;i liam or Imcon must be well soaked. Pare away the under 
!, yellow skin, and boil it an hour. Meanwhile, have boiled 
; some white beans (the kidney or French beans), quite soft 
! They must have been soaked the night before. Mash half 
\ of them ; pass them through a coarse sieve, and add them 
? to the boiling bacon with an onion or chives, celery, cher- 


few months old, without having the fact of Its presence 
painfully imprwwed upon us by its whining, wailing, or 
startliug cries. And the poor mother, tired from over¬ 
work, perhaps, or worn out by sleepless nights, appeals to 
her family physician: “ Please give me something to 

relieve my cross lmby.” 

Now, dear mother, please remember that a healthy infant 
should sleep continuously, with only brief wakeful periods a 
few hours apart, sufficiently long to nurse, nnd then lapse 
into peaceful slumber again. If it frets, erics, or worries, 
something is wrong, and the cause should be carefully 
sought for and removed. Do not commence dosing tho 


\ vil, etc. Take out the baron, peel the rind off, cut up the 
[ meat into thin slices; return this with the unbruised beans 
to the pot, and boil all together. The same quantity of 
fresh nr salted pork, nnsmoked, is, by some, preferred. 

Clam Soup. —Fifty clams, washed clean ; put the shells in a 
pan, and pour ladling water upon them. Save the liquor 
after taking out tho rlAms, to stew the clams in ; add a 
bunch of parsley, pepper, and salt, two tablcspoonfals of 
butter rolled well in flour, and stir it well dn the soap to 
prevent its being oily. Just before serving, add one tea- 
mpful of cream or milk. When tho clams are pat on to boil, 
add a slice of lean bacon. 
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MEATS. 

Rabbit* with Onions .—After the rabbit is cleaned, truss it 
and put it on to boil with cold water enough to cover it 
When the rabbit is boiled tender, take it out and fry it in 
boiling lard to a light brown ; take it out and set it near the 
flre. Have six onions sliced, and put them right in the 
boiling lard. When they are fried a nice brown, pour a 
little boiling water in the frying-pan aud one tablespoonful 
of browned flour; pour this gravy over the rabbit, and 
serve. Season with pepper and salt. After boiling the rab¬ 
bit tender, it may be served with drawn-butter sauce that 
has had six boiled onions put in it. The onions must first 
be boiled perfectly tender. Pour this sauce over the rabbit. 

DS88ERT8. 

Apple OusLord. —Peel, core, and stew till quite tender half 
a dozen or more apples; sweeten, %nd flavor with a little 
chopped lemon-peel. When cooked, let them cool a little, 
then pour up into a glass dish; it should be baroly half 
filled. Now make a boiled custard in the ordinary way, but 
without flavoring; let this also cool, then pour on the 
apples when they are quite cold. Stewed prunes or any 
layer of firm jam may be used instead of apples. 

Bice Or earn .—Make a pint of milk or cream into custard 
with the yolk of an egg and two ounces of sugar; then dis¬ 
solve in it one-half ounce of gelatine, previously soaked. 
Mix with it one ounce of rice which has bocn baked or 
boiled In milk until perfectly tender, flavor with vanilla, 
aud add a teaspoonful of braudy if liked. Rinse a mold 
with cold water, put the cream into it, and let It stand 
until firm enough to turn out. 

CAKES. 

Bice Cake *.—Two ounces of grouud rice, the yolks of 
three eggs and the whites of one and a half, one-fourth 
pound of lump-sugar, sifted flne, one-fourth pound of but¬ 
ter, which should be melted and poured into a basin, with 
the rice and sugar alone. Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately for a few miuutes; then stir in the flour, 
and mix well all together. 

Arrowroot Cake *.—Take the yolks of eight eggs, and beat 
them for a quarter of an hour; then mix in eight table 
spoonfuls of flne dry sugar, and boat for another quarter of 
an hour. Finally, stir in eight tablespoonfuls of sifted 
arrowroot Butter some tins, and half fill them with the 
above mixture. 

Bock Cake *.—One pound of flour, one-half pound of bat¬ 
ter, one-half pound of powdered sugar, and a few currauts. 
Mix these ingredients with two well-beaten eggs, and make 
Into small cakes. Put a few pieces of sliced almond on the 
top of each. 

Lemon Oakes. —Three-fourths pound of flour, two ounces 
of butter, rubbed together in a dry state; then add three- 
fourths pound of white sugar, the Juice and riud of one 
lemon, and one egg. Bake in small cakes on a tin. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Visiting-Dress, or Black Silk. The back is 
only slightly draped. It opens, in front and at the sides, 
Over black lace flounces, and is edged on each side with 
steel and jet trimming. The mantle is of fawn-colored 
cloth, trimmed with embroidery and beaver-fur. Bonnet 
of black velvet, trimmed with a black aigrette and ribbon. 

Fio. ii.— Visiting-Dress, or Blue 8ilk, trimmed with 
side-panels of blue-and-pink striped brocade. The mautle 
Is of poppy-red brocaded velvet, trimmed with black fox. 
Bonnet of poppy-colored and black velvet. 

Fio. iii.—Walking- Dress, or Dark-Green Cloth. 
The underskirt is bordered with a broad band of Astrakhan, 
above which it Is braided. The overskirt is simply draped. 
The bodice is braided, and the wrap and muff are of gray 


Astrakhan. Toque of green cloth, trimmed with a bow of 
ribbon of a darker shade and a narrow border of Astrakhan. 

Fio. iv.—Walkixo -Costume, or Brown Cloth. The 
frout and aides are side-plaited ; the back falls quite plain. 
The side-pieces, which come to a point at the bottom, are 
trimmed witii fine bear-fur. The mantle is plain in front, 
plaited at the back and on tho sleeves, and is also trimmed 
with the bear-fur. Toque of brown cloth, with a gay wing. 

Fio. v.— House-Dress, or Green Silk, with Alternate 
Plain and Figured Stripes. The skirt, which is slightly 
draped on the right side, is made over a skirt of plain green 
silk—or, rather, a simulated skirt. The bodice is slightly 
gathered at the waist, where it is confined by a belt with 
long loops-and-euds of green ribbon. The sleeves are of the 
plain green silk. Collar and cuffs of velvet, of a darker 
shade of green. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Dress, or Dark-Green Cloth and 
Very Dark Green-and-Red Striped Woolen. The petti¬ 
coat is of the green cloth, made perfectly plain. The 
striped material is draped quite simply over the green cloth 
petticoat. The bodice is of the green cloth, with the striped 
woolen arranged over it The belt is of corded ribbon, 
terminating in a butterfly bow. Hat of dark-green felt, 
with dnll-red plumes. 

Fio. vii.— Even i no-Dress, or White Gauze, Striped 
with White 8atin. The skirt is thickly plRited and worn 
over a silk underskirt; the trails of bows-and-ends are of 
white satin ribbon. The bodice Is of white satin, pointed 
at the waist back and front Rnd draped with the striped 
gauze. Satin bows on the shoulders. 

Fios. viii and rx.— Back and Front or a Visiting 
Walking Costume. The material is of soft dark-brown 
woolon and is draped to show the simulated petticoat of 
brown silk, which has a border of Astrakhan-cloth at the 
bottom and several rows of it on the left side. The bodice 
is pointed back and front and has collar, broad revert, and 
cuffs of the Astrakhan-cloth. The fall vest is of cream- 
colored foulard. 

Fio. x.— Bonnet eor Visiting, or White Cloth. The 
side-pieces are plain, the crown and front plaited. The 
plumes are of a ricn dark-green, and the gimp-and-bead 
ornament on the right side is of the same color. Strings 
of rich white moir6 ribbon. For a half-mourning bonnet 
the feathers and gimp may be of black or gray. 

Fio. xi.—House-Jacket, or Dark-Blue Tennis-Flannel. 
The trimmings are embroidered in blue silk, and the waist¬ 
band, which reaches from the side-seams, is of dark-blue 
flannel. 

Fig. xii.—Cr£pk Muff, to be worn with deep mourning, 
made of good English erfepe and ornamented with a bow 
of dead-black ribbon. Such a muff can be made ef any 
material or color to correspond with a costume. 

Fig. xiii.—Hat, of Black Velvet, trimmed with black 
ribbon and red roses. 

Fig. xiv.—Bodice, of Black Surah, tucked back and 
front The sleeves are also tucked top and bottom. A 
band of Russian galloon, braided in gold, trims the front 
and forms the collar and caffs. This bodice can also be 
made of red or cream-colored surah. 

Fio. xv.—T oque, of White Cloth Embroidered in Gold. 
A band of brown ostrich-feathers borders the edge of the 
hat The ribbon bows are of brown and pink satin ribbon. 

Fio. xvi.—Strtnglkss Hat, of Black Velvet, trimmed 
so as to look pointed in front an d ornamented with clusters 
of yellow chrysanthemums. 

Fig. xvii.—Coat, of Tan-Colored Cloth, For a Little 
Girl. It is loose in front and has a side-piece and Garrick 
in pinked-out cloth of a dark-chestnut color. 

Fio. x viii.—New 8tyle of Winter Jacket. The jacket 
is of dark-green cloth, with wide collar and tuffs of black 
Astrakhan. The muff and toque are of green cloth, 
! trimmed with the black far and gay bird’s-wings. 
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children's fashions. 


General Remarks. —No one special color can b« mid 
to be the fashion ; for the colon* and shades are as numer¬ 
ous as the fancies of the wearer. Among the most elegant 
are the different shades of green and gray, while dark-reds 
are very popular, especially with young people. 

Plaid» have to some extent come into fashion again. 
Fbrmerly, it required some courage to wear them ; but the 
specimens now offered for sole are so soft and harmonious 
in their colors, that, no matter what may be the size of the 
design, they nerer offend the eye. Plaid woolens are mado 
in green relieved with pale-blue or in russet melting into 
a deeper and richer brown. Red, blue, and green plaids 
ans frequently seen, but none of the colors are obtrusive. 

The Directoire Btyle, with its long plain redingote, is very 
popular, but is very severe and requires to be very well 
made and to fit perfectly, in order to look well. This 
fashion and the decided Empire style, of quite short waists 
and narrow cliuging skirts with very little draping, are 
frequently so modified that the change from the old style 
is very gradual. In fact, we see Louis-XlV coats, Muric- 
Autolnette fichus, Louis-XYI flounces nud brocades and 
sleeves for full-dress ; and the old full-draped skirts are by 
no means abandoned. Still, the draperies are less volurni- 
} nous and the "bustle*’ or tournure is much smaller. Now 
we all wish to look slim, and all draping Is to give that effect. 
The richer the material, the more elegant the result in these 
severe costumes: so heavy brocades and velvets and stiff 
embroidered stuffs are again popular. 

Block Bilk and ufoolen dre**e* are frequently made with 
.brocaded or else plain gey-colored vests, cufTs, etc., to 
^relieve the mouotouy of the black dress, and, in silks, 
sometimes open in front over a rich petticoat. But the 
variety of color, material, and even style is so great, so much 
influenced by the individual taste, that our ruaders will be 
quite safe in wearing out old gowns with but slight, if any, 
alterations. Take out some of the fullness of the draping, 
reduce the size of the " bustle,’’ and your skirts will still 
have a fashionable look. Or make over two old gowns into 
one new one, with the hints given, and you need have no 
fear of the result. 

Bodices are endless in their variety. The pointed bodice 
is still clung to by many who consider it the most becom¬ 
ing ; but it is trimmed in such a way as to give it the stamp 
of newness. In fact, the round waist should be worn by 
' slender people or young people only. The waists are not, 
as a rule, cut short, but have the short appearance given to 
them by the wide belt or sash. As a rule, this endless 
variety of bodices is exceptionally pretty ; plain tight-fittiug 
ones are, as a rule, reserved for cloth and serge tailor- 
costumes, and only relieved by folded or braided flat vests. 
We have the Directolre and Empire styles, and many others 
that are neither the one nor the other, but run nearly 
upon the same lines. Figaro l>odices, edged with bands 
of colored embroidered silk, reaching to the waist and cut 
square away, leaviug nearly the whole of the front of the 
under-bodice exposed, are very pretty with the soft fullness 
of ertpe, Indian muslin, or lace, confined at the waist, with 
a broad crumpled sash attached in front, so as to give an 
idea of a point. Tho folded waistbands, of corselet form, 
am cut with a llniug to fit the figure perfectly, and tho 
material arranged in folds upon it. Then we have bodices 
with full sack-like vests: those gathered at the neck and 
drawn nrarly to a point at the waist; those with braided 
w aistcoa ts; aud blouse bodices of all descriptions. Then 
there are folded bodices over flat vests, with the Empire 
rash at the waist; the bodice cut low at the neck, with wide 
flat-plaited collar and jabots: in fact, tlieir name Is legion. 

The Zouave jack «(is of course short, and can be cut either 
round or square at the bottom, is open in front, and can be 
worn over any bodice, but is best over a full silk skirt one. 
This Jacket, if made of some bright color, is a great addition 
to a wardrobe, fcs it gives variety to the costume. 


i A great many black dresses are made richly trimmed with 
jet or with steel passementerie ; and black lace over white, 
for evening wear, is very popular. In the Directolre style, 

< black velvet makes up capitally as a coat for the honse, 
j with front and skirt of lace, cr&pe-de-Chine, or soft silk, 

| or a coat of rich silk over a lighter material. This style of 
> costume, to be successful, must be well thought out and 
\ planned aud attention given to every detail: for, as it is, 

; above all, a severe style, perfect fit, good material, and 
$ careful finishing are absolutely necessary. A charming 
> costume has a Directoire coat in flowered foulard, lined 
v with dull-rose silk, over a skirt of cream lace. The front 
S of the bodice is of plaited lace, the coat-collar has revert 
< of pink, and the same color is repeated on the cuflk The 

I fullness is kept in place at the waist by a plaited band 
of silk. 

Sleeve*, even If of the coat shape, are no longer tight- 
fittiug, but are rather full at the top. In taiior-made 
gowns, coat-sleeves prevail, though the cuds are often 
( elaborately trimmed. For bouse-dresses, when the material 

I is usually lighter thau for street wear, a slight fallness Is 
seen at the wrists. 

The Marie-Antoinette fichu Is again popular for the house, 
aud this, again, is an economical addition to the toilette. 
It is made of the softeet Indian or Swiss muslin, gauze, or 
lisse, edged with lace, and worn over a plain high bodice 
or over a low-necked one. But it does not look well on 
stout persons. 

Cloak*, jacket S, and mantle* are in great variety. Cloaks 
are usually long, partially fitting at the back, and looae 
> in front; they are made of fur, velvet, rich brocades in 
* cither cloth or silk, And are most comfortable. The 

I redingote is a long close-fitting coat, with no plaits except 
at the lmck of the skirt, and usually has lapels. Jackets 
are somewhat larger than formerly; but this is quite 
optional, as many short ones are worn. Mantles are short 
at the back, with loug ends in front, and, like the long 
cloak and redingote, frequently made of the richest 

1 materials. 

Bonnet* and hat*, like costumes, are modified fashions 
of last year. Many persons adhere to the small becoming 
capote, which is trimmed to give it a high, but not very 
high, appearance. The Directolre bonnet is much less 
youthful-looking, and is therefore severe on persons having 
passed middle-age ; In fact, as a rule, the long scoop of the 
: Directoire bonnet is becoming only to very youthfal persons 
< or to those decidedly old. Hats are usually wider-brimmed 
; and much trimmed with feathen; but the closer straight 
hat has not been abandoned, though it is by no means very 
; high. 


I CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—House-DrE88, Madk or Fink-Striped Woolen 
Material, For a Young Girl. Tho skirt is simply 
gathered into a belt and falls quite straight, while it opens 
over a silk skirt In front, mid is trimmed with a band of 
galloon on either side. The bodice is slightly fall in front, 
with a galloou band from the neck to the waist. Belt of 
wide galloon. Three-quarter sleeves. 

( Fio. n.— Pelisse, or Very Dark Red Cloth. The 
> Itodice is plaited to below the waist in front, and is fall 
< at the back. The yoke and collar are of black velvet. 
S The sleeves are wide at the bands. The rihl>on which ties 
l at the waist in frout comes from the seams under the arms, 
s Fio. in.—' Walking-Dress, of Scotch Plaid, Closely 
| Kilted. The llussar jacket is of dark-blue clotb, trimmed 
\ with black Persian lamb’s-wool mid brendebonrgs; the 
) sleeves are braided. Toqne of dark-blue cloth, trimmsd 
$ with Persian lamb’s-wool and small bird. 
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